







There must be a good reason why 
a vast majority of those who Join Banks 
in India as Probationary Officers 

are NSB students. 
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Obviously t 

Our un-matched 
Specialisation and Expertise. 

Take, for instance, the results of last year’s 
PO eAams held throushout the country, A 
majority of students who were called for 
interviews for the post of Probationary 
Officers were NSB students. 

This is possible only because of NSB's 
professional commitment in covering 
exhaustively all subjects for objective and 
descriptive tests through specialised 
practice papers and books. 

A continuous research in oast exams and 
on-going programme of preparing typical 
exam questions have also contributed to 
our present pre-eminence as the Central 
Institute for Bank Recruitment training in 
India today. 

Success-oriented students join the NSB 
Courses and benefit immensely from them. 

The same opportunity is also open to you. 

So enroll now to reap a rich harvest of a 
rewarding career in India's fast growing 
Banking industry. 


NSB 


the only specialised 

Bank Recruitment Training Institute 

in the country! 


'Join our CSR6 Clerical Exam 
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follow as a natural sequence to the 
acquisition of specialised knowledge 

JOIN FORCES WITH 

THE BRITISH INSTITUTES 

AND GET AHEAD 

WITH 50 YEARS' EXPERTISE WE HAVE HELPED OVER A MILLION AMBITIOUS 
MEN AND WOMEN TO ATTAIN SUCCESS IN THEIR CHOSEN CAREERS. 


They achieved success because they had the foresight to 
undergo specialised training with the B.l. You too can attain 

your career objective. 


BE YOUR 
SUCCESS 









stood first in Book¬ 
keeping in D.Com., 
Exam, and was 
awarded the 'N.C. 
Ghia* prize. 




Mr.G.P.tfenliatasan 

Sincerely believes 
that Qur Textile 
Manufacture 
Course haa. defini¬ 
tely played its part 
in his pfoinotibn. 


achievement 
demands 
tenacity and 
will to get 
ahead which 
you certainly 
have —Tap them 


Expert training for AMIE (India), MT JEE,* D.Com (IMC) in Accountancy and 
income Tax, D.B.M.(IMC).Examination Aptitude Test for D.B.M.examination. 

Career oriented Diploma Courses in Business Management, Personnel Mgt, 
Sales Mgt, Marketing Mgt, Export Mgt, Materials Mgt. Accountancy, 
Personal Secretaryship, Good English, French, German, Article Writing. 

Also in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical. Automobile. Transistor Radio 8i Textiles. 

— — — — — 

Write today, send coupon. , BRITISH INSTITUTES 

come personelly of teiephone , 72 /B 2 . 7 , P.O Box 1025, 369. D.N. Road, Bombay 400 023 

I s®”** Prospectus in. 

IRITISH I (P.O.;M.O. Receipt/Stamps f<Jr Rs. 2 - enclosed) 

TIITFS I Name. 


THE BRITISH 
INSTITUTES 

72/B27. P.O. Box 1025. 

359, D.N. Road. Bombay 400 023 


.Education 


Add<'ess 


NOHVICSUN 
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Sii'j il'K-sn’t icnicmbL-r seeing the sun rise, her 
mothers smile or e\en her own face. For her 
lilt iiovt has onlv one ci>loui. lilaek. 

I’l '.';i li.;-: her sighl a tlecatlc ago. And as she 
up.u up, she began to recognise the injiiMiee 
.)! Oei haiuiiciip Shecoiiidn’t go to a regular 
-.ehoi'l iike lUher.sol lioi age. She couldn't play 
like utirei kids. .She eoiildn’t read.’'Shecouldn't 
see the Ih'wers bloom. I he colours in her 
iliess. The laui-'lnev in hei Iriends’eyes. 

Ail she e.in do is er\. .\nd each tear she sheds 
is a mirro' ot her own pain...tear...and 
ionehiHss, 

but I'rit.i's ease’s lun without hope. Her 
!'!i'diiess. like that ol many others, is not 
e.'.ihoiit cure. I here is a lemcdy that’s simple, 
•toesn't cost anything and is erfective. Only 
lieeds toil. 

sov.ple cornea transpl.anf can resttrre her 
s gni I he useless eornea. repliieed by a healliiy 
re.- .Xtiil (he healtin one could be yours. 

i ‘. '.'iv’^;!! leaees iio scar ordisl'igurement. 

vi'ii’m' pledged to donate, you’ll live 
' ei.siitving emotion that vour eves will 


blind per'son will ,see... through them. 

If your heart goes out to the blind during 
your lifetime, let your eyes go out to them 
after death. It’s the most precious gift you can 
give them. 

l o know more about eye donation, and what 
kinds of blindness caa be cured, send us the 
coupon for a detailed brochure. 

F)o it today. Remember, miracles can't cure 
the blind. You can. 


I would UIm to know moic about eye donatioa and 
cornea grafting. Send me a detailed brochuic. 

<Kiiiiliy fill in block Icllen) 

Name: Mr./Ms. . . _ 


State:_ 


Pincode:. 





ic.i'.gci than vou. And that some 


11MES EYE RESEARCH FOUNDATION 

7. Beludur Shih /ahr Marg. New Delbi-I lO 002. 


Sight A gift only you can give. 








nSTi-MEMOBT 



The trouble with most memory 
systems is that they try to train 
your memory without removing 
the mental Toac! blocks', without 
activating its inherent power, 
without giving it a chance to 
come into its own. The result 
usually IS disaster... no real gain 
beyond (perhaps) a bag of 
memury tricks for after-dinner 
entertainment 

fNSTA-MEMORY is Permanint 
Memory. Because Insta-Memory 
does not give you awkward and 
troublesome memorization 
gimmicks. Instead, you'll learn 
the Extrasensory Instant Recall 
Technique that literally turns your 
memory into a power-paqked 
mental magnet... makes forgetting 
virtually impossible. 

INSTA-MEMORY is Automatic 
Success Potwsr. In just a 
hours .ifter you master the simple 
Insta-Memory secrets, you'll be 
able to instantly memorize 
20-digit nunibers like 
18765439086543214569 and 
recall them effortlessly a month 
later. Remembering telephone 
numbers and names will be no 
trouble at all. 

INSTA-MEMORY is fffortlsss 
Memory. Insta-Mcmory requires 
no energy-draining efforts... 
no memorization... no werd 
associations., no key words... 
no will power... no positive 
thinking tricks. In fact, no 
super-human efforts on your parti 

Institute of Human Dynamict Is a divlalon of 
Business Development Associates. 


INSTA-MEMORY is Rssuit- 
oriented Memory, Insta-Memory 
will help you to master... 
e Fool-proof Cure for Forgetting 

• Secrets of Extrasensory Instant 
Automatic-Recall 

• Techniques of Automatic Mind 
Search and Memory Scanning 

e Art of Controlled Intuition and 
Mind Storming 

e Ways of Strengthening Powers of 
Observation 

e Craft of Instant Speed Reading 
e Winning 'Exam Secrets' 

e Public Speaking without 
Nervousness 

• Dynamic Personality and 
Confidence Building 

• Secrets of Extrasensory 
Perception 

Plus, a whole wide range of tips 
on how to gain greater success, 
prestige, popularity and 
recognition. 


INSTA-MEMORY—• U.S. Best 
Sellar et Rs. 120/-... now youra 
far lasa than 4 tha original prtco I 

Thanks to our exclusive association 
with the New York Institute of 
Personality Development, we are 
now able to offer you INSTA- 
MEMDRY at i the original U. S. 
price ($15). It will cost you no 
more tharlthe price of a medium- 
priced briefcase; only Rs. 54/- 
(plus Rs. 6/- for postage, packing, 
handling). And you've our 7-day 
Full Satisfaction Guarantee—you 
pay nothing if not absolutely 
delighted I 

Amazing Taatimony nbont Inata- 
Mamory—straight from U.S.A. 

"I have had tremendous 
improvement in my job—my 
superiors are astounded with rhy 
super memory,"-Mr. H. D.(New York.j 

"After going through your course 
I am a very different person"— 

Miss P.K. (Bombay) 

"Insta-Mernory has helped me to 
gain a new type of 
self-confidence" 


^ . 

S'"t ^^“***dynamics **** ■■ ■■ , 

(CCTI) 3/306 Naviivan Society, ■ I 

Lamington Road, Bombay 4o6o08 

I Veal Please rush me your astounding IMSTA-MEMORY Course by 

V.P.P. I will pay postman Rs. 54/- (Plus Rs. 6/- (or packing and , 

postage.) I POST THIS 

I I understand 111 am anyway dlssatistied, I shall return the course l>niinnu *lnnsw 

within 7 days tor a full relund (less packing and postage) | ••OUPOW TOUAY 

Name__ 

m Address — — — — — — —— __ ||| 

L Signature _•__ ■ 

——Si 








PROF. R. DHILLON'S BOOKS 

Comprehensive - Authentic & Uptodate 

i.A.S. PRELIMINARY EXAM - 1S85 
CIVIL SERVICES PRELIM. EXAM. 

1 Comprehensive GENERAL STUDIES Rs. 60 

'With Solved Papers & Mental Ability Tests) 

Civil Services Prelim. Exam. Rs. 20 

SOLVED PAPERS (General Studies) 

Civil Services Prel. & Main Exam. 10 

COMPLETE SYLLABUS 

i-vuiAN HISTORY Rs. 12 5. SOCIOLOGY 12 
POLITICAL SCIENCE Rs. 12 / . ECONOMICS 12 

OXAMINATIdN GUIDES 
LATEST 1985 EDITIONS 


SANK PROS. OFFICERS' EXAM. 

I.B.A. ADMISSION TEST 

(For All Universities/Inslttutes) 

N.D.A Exam. Rs. 50 4. C.D.S. Exam 

S.S.C. INSPECTORS OF INCOME TAX/ 
CENTRAL EXCISE ETC. 

S.S.C. AUDITORS/Jr. ACCOUNTANTS/ 
-U.D.C. EXAM. 

ASSISTANTS' GRADE EXAM 
L.I.C./G.I.C. OFFICERS EXAM 



BANK/RAILWAY/S.S.C. CLERKS 
EXAM GUIDES 


S.S.C. CLERKS GRADE EXAM. 

BANK RECRUITMENT TESTS 

(Foi Clurl(s/Tvpists.etc.) 

RAILWAY SERVICES EXAM, 

il'ot Cloiks/Ticket Coilectors Etc.l 

SPECIAL FEATURES: 

I. V>eitlL‘ii l/y. fop Authors;Competition SpniMliMs 

J. Strictly ai.toiiliiiy to l.iitost Syllalius- Trends 
itu'iudf F^ievioiii. Ytfdrs Soivnd Pripors 

B E^ENTIAL BOOKS FOR ALL 

EXAMS 


I.A.S ASPIRANTS 

CIVIL SERVICES PRELIM. EXAM. 

EXAM. DATE 9-6-1985 
Carve Vcur Career With 

COMPETITION KIT 
Comprehensive Study Material for 
COMPU LSOR Y SU BJEC T: 
GENERAL STUDIES Fee: Rs. 275 

Prepared by 

TOP COMPETITION SPECIALISTS 

It contains: 

■ BASIC BOOKS - For Thorough Understanding 
‘ ADVANCED BOOKS - As per Syllabus 
' PREVIOUS YEARS (1979-84) SOLVED PAPERS 

• PREPARATION GUIDELINES/PRACTICE PAPERS 

• LATEST CURRENT AFFAIRS (Upto May 20, 198b) 
with clear and in-depth analysis 

• EXPECTED QUESTIONS (For June 1985 Exotn.) 

' TIPS FOR FIRST ATTEMPT SUCCESS 

CQMPEliriQN_KII 

prepared on the above given pattern is alsrt avail.iblo lot the 
following Exams: 

L. I.C. A.A.O's Exam. Rs. 150 

Exam Date: 10-3-1985 

M. B.A. Admission Tests 150 

(All UniversititiS'Institutes) 

N. D.A. Exam/C.D.S. Exam 150 

Exam. Date: 16-5-85 Exam. Date: 5-5-85 

AUDITORS/JR. ACCOUNTANTS 
EXAM. " 150 

BANK PROBATIONARY OFFICERS 
EXAM. 150 

COMPETITION KITS ARE PREPARED 
AS PER THE EXAMINATION SYLLABUS 


Application Forms tor submission to the Examining BodiV'^^. are 
provided/procured (On Request) for our enrolled candidates 


Director: Prof. R. DHILLON 

M A f’ ti ftipf. Juiirriu/isni iHomhai/) Kecipient of I he 
tUiidusUiii Tirriei Medal in Journalism 

Please remit the full amount (Rs. 275/Rs. 150) by Money 
Order/Bank Draft 


COMPETITON CENTRE <T) 
E-84, Kalkaji, New Delhi-110 019 
Phones: 632423/631536 
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SPEC I AL F EATURES 

Rajiv Gandhi Takes OffI Can He Safe 
Land? 13 

By far India's youngest and relatively inex¬ 
perienced PM. Rajiv laces the dual challenge of 
performing well his tasks as PM as well as 
conducting the elections. 

Seventh Plan: Planning For 
Progress 1S 

A detailed assessment of the Seventh Plan 

The Bharatendu Yug 16 

On the death cemettaty of the father of modem 

Hindi. Bharatendu Hartshchandra, some 

reminiscences of his life 

Geography Homework 27 

Time to increase your knowledge globally. A 

comprehensive study ot Geography in all its 

latitudes and longitudes 

Reviewing For Better Viewing SB 

Ooordarshan celebrated its silver jubilee last 

year. An evaluation of its programmes 

Varied Vocations 62 

The prospects of the new vocational courses at 

the undergraduate level to be started by Delhi 

University this year. 

NEWS FEATU RES 

Current Events: National 19 

National election scenario Bhopal gas 
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For & Against 18 

Should the press be censored? 

Analysis 61 

The Reservation Policy 

ENGLISH 

Test Your Word Power 12 
Idioms Er Phrases 12 
Quotable Quotes 12 
Better English 63 

Introducing a new series on techniques o1 Iran- 
dling English grammar in all its aspects 

PRA CTICE TE STS 

Geography 46 

To (^teck how much of Geography yod hav 
grasped, sjuestions you can solve to assess 
your rating. 

REGULAR FEATURES 

Letters • 

G.K. 17 

A new feature providing detailed informatir; - 
rrot easily available 

Career News 55 
Career Counselling .59 

COFFEE -BREAK 

The Day /Mfter 67 
Booktalk: Chilling And Thrilling 67 
Guide To Good Grooming 70 
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SCIENCE SPECIM.: An exhaustive study of the various facets of the scientific world—cornprehar jive | 
information on space, environment, energy, medicine—scientific terms, short essays arxJ practice j 
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lErrins 


I'm An Indian 

I I.tinw. I aiw. 1 lO'JIQd 

I vioijtetf them. I bulcheted them. I roasted them alive, 
rti/ tiruthren 

I vet.proKefty ahre and enioyed the overture as /veil as 
Itw: aftermath o* the conflagration. 

I regale my Inend* no* with my deeds of hieroisrn 
I am-proud to be An Indian 

Ssn/ay Bhatnagar, Jabalpur 

Bmi Uttar: Rf 40 

How Gvill 

Dern'>ff;icV at orip t.fno uied to be uphokJiny gf 'c*Vil 

* But -t probabt/only Civil rto|s‘t 
L»k»hmf Kmm^lmk^r. 
Plii»-winning LsfMr : Kt 25 

Dttmora Gono Craiy 

Most ijf us are /ictirns of 'indifference' and when *e 
do .•••rtr.i oui anger is so negatrvely directed, especially of 
o(ir youth, that democracy becomes a case of 'demons 
gorie crazy'. Unless we collectively learn to react 
i.iositivcly and intelligently, violenoe akin to that which 
took place after Mrs Gandhi's assassination will con- 
rxiue to occur, and we as a nation will continue to wisiilt 
the very person we intend to idolise. 

M Akbar TahmraUy. Uadraa 

rrw fust reaction to Mrs Gandhi's assassination was 
ixtr.d’sbelief. Next came a sense of shame. Wah the 
last ttiree-and*a-half decades of stable democracy one 
had rrrme to believe that this utuntry was different from 
rrtost ol the '1 hird World couriiiies. But this seems true 
no longer T wo mad men have made us sit among those 
sin.'iller countiies where shooting down ol leaders is 
twirl r-.f pol.i cs 

Bhupaah. Naw Delhi 

I et us IiIhkI liatred. Communal harmony is the need 
-i! itv. lioijr. It IS the only tribute to our departed 
wndr'i 

5. Sundara Hajan. Naw Oalhi 


Campus Chaos 

Cumpu:/;s have become educating grounds in polrli- 
i.al.li‘inaiinqv/'//e/tofo/ika. Nov'84). The patronage ol 
;xtlitir ill parties lends students the stamp of being youth 
CsKlers and tiroviifes a good deal ol backing which is 
ised In In itiale Ihc fuices of law and order. Wherfrjver 
■tie pnli -e lakes action against them a h g hue and ciy is 
raised dbinit students being victimised. Consequently. 
'Itey lake it lor giarited that ultimately nothing would be 
tone. The Nagpur incident is a glaring example ol what 
'hiiyai tii.iliv.irr‘ What IS needed is drastic police action 
.rui weeding of tfic oducaiioi.al institutions. 

VIvek Dubey. Allahabad 

it tiiilav s youth is degenerated, it is the law anu ordei 
..iiiai.ori lwh.,,h is quite disabled), delectiye educiition 

TO OUR READERS 

Oua to a s toa p riw in praduclion cmM, wa 
ore conslrainad to raiw Iha prica of Caimar B 
•'.ompetitian Timaa to Rs S Irm ikii itaua. )Na 
regcal Iha inconvaniancacautad ondhopayoH 
will bam with us. 


system fquite abbrtive) and frustration (due lo'unem- 
ployrnent and corruption) which are respr^sibla. When 
shelter from law is not available, education becomes 
fruitless 


I cnck^t IS Mlled Ifw jpme ol gentlemen, then ifsi; 
xres should Be non-partial gentlemon with sincere 
unbiased designs and balanced acuoris. 

Gavaskar's jbj^lgsh at the end of the match was a 
lepanee to nfcifwnous deeds committed during the 
whole eptsode. Had he abstatrred himself at this tnitidi 
juncture, who knows, things m^ht have iJetenorated 
further , 

Aiay Swam/, Oetb$ 


Smhi N. Yagnic. iMaipur 

Encouraging Fttu^lnm 

Public Schools: /t'jSeod Invastmant INov '84). 
strongly advocates public scliools in favoui of goyem- 
merit scfiools Why. Shouldn't there be equal OPM* 
lumty for a child of an IAS officer and a rickshaw-pinrT^' 
By promoting pubsc scfiools we are ind.rectly en¬ 
couraging feudalism at the cost of equa'nty. 

Sudhir Kumar. Near Delhi, 


Conruplioni|pigns 

Had "corrudtgw" been the name of a girl, she 
would have been crovyned Miss India. 

' Rajash Kumgr Agrawel. Hoia! (Assam) 

Ottnttsit To Oaffliitoan 

The world began with Adam it should ix>t end 
with atom. 

Dinaah Kumar Chanchal. Gaya 


In evetwwd. there is a demand lor Englisfi-.>rieak.ng 
candidatgjPx^specially a1 tire time of inter w/v. oi if you 
go to ^i^t^Hindi speaking area Tfss .s wfiy public 
schooliptt' more iT' demand 

Kamel Nain Grover. Delhi 

BoMian Accusation 

Trie l.gures about the t9B3 massacm. {Sri Lenke, 
Nov '84) stated as 350 (or 700 unofficially), aie just 
one-tenlti r)i iirie-tifleenib o’ t’K! authentic f.gutes 
Moreover, yr/orunnericessary -ndictment rinoic Libera- 
tiori T.geis for Hie Madras Airpoii bomb blast .s totally 
baseie<,s These aci,usations mar the already obscure 
■mage ol the Tigers who light tor a noble cause 

5 Manivannan. Madras 


Banking BIum 

What Does A Bank Look For in ybtf^fNov '84), 
was yrtjtat. H^rjdfd.ng bartk salane^. I want to point out 
That though Reg.O(.<ti R.trai Bartk^ (RRBs) arc j part of 
tf« banking .iidtj^ry. mssy mv rK>1 paid satanes equal to 
the nationalised banks i feel :hi*. .s quite unfair foi RRB 
employees have just tTie sums-’ duite*: as nationalised 
cank eiTHtloyees 

5. Venkatarainam, Madana Patie (AP) 


THE TIMES OF INDIA 
RELIEF FUND 

At in Ihe cose of aiherTalomitSMin ibe posi. 
The Times Ol India has decided to start o fund 
for the relief and rehab'^itolion of our Sikh 
feHcmv-countiymen who hove suffered 
grievously in Ihe wove of the shameful 
violeiKe fhot swept a large number of towns 
and citws, including Delhi, fallowing Mrs 
Indira Gandhi's brutal ossotoinafion. The 
publishers, Bennett, Coleman A Company,, 
havo modo a coittribulion «f Rs 1 lakh. 

Wo i^poal ta our roskUri to conliributo 
gonorousiy to this fund. It will not only pravido 
llio much-noodod succour ta iho hopiost vk- 
lims of Itio ttsMm but also, in iho prcKoss, 
sS r engthen the foundolians of India's unity, 
inlogrity and eoculor vahms, Tho nomos of con- 
ttibutors who dontou Rs TOO or moco will 
oppoor in iho columns of The Times Of India. 

Undor Soction 80 G of tho ItKomo-Tas Act' 
196I,lho cenlribulionstolhe Roliof Fund will 
bo oli^Ue for tax oxompKon. The contributions 
may bo iont to any ofiito of Iho Timos Of Indio 
group in cash or choquot or drafts modo out in 
favour of Tho Timos Ot Indio Roliof Fund. 


,^Vst Suparb! 

fe T\>ur new leatureis for end Against and Analysis 
really escellefti 

1 ... Ashutosh Kumar. New Oefhi 


crosswords are just superb Soivir.q tt..;it- s 
gtoat fun—and they help increa.'x? C k <oo 

Dinesh V.Vaike. Manipal 


Jim's Ptoject Tiger 

CoTJim Corbett kilttd 43h briers in I ';/<./ /' imo I'l. M, 
National Park is nart.ed after tvrn A g.-eal ibbutf i.-.i 'd 
live Project Tigei! 

M T. Punara/u, Bangalore 


M i stimed Decision 

!he UPSC deciSiOfi to lowi;f \uc ^ 

the Csvsl Services from 28 /e;sfs to Jf-t uv-ijf 
1985 suffers from at tcabi tojf f r >i ; 

/sfould rJeprive many a oanctirfatr hom at! :rit 

three ctiarKvC!; jf required Secof«J tiii- ‘ fos’ la.sfii' 
to 28 /ears ffom 26 'mt ever- r. ay* *• • rii -i a 

furai aspirants to catch up withu 'niiryt-.i. .TiTc.ff.,jiv. 
who enjoy beTtei faciltlies Th:id. / .s!tif:t.'sTaiiO. 

♦orernO'st dSh&deratKjrr in o* pfftrri'.tn'-. i-.i 

vjrne pos.t.on& as are filled thrf)i,cih '...n ’ 

loss of adaptabfiity at 2 7 or 21* * . • t;.» .i l.irrtc 

ei'fajse Finally, thisdecisiori is fofiiMd''.vt-./f, ,r. jhu ••»!<» 
ihCfeas.r'g by two years the ^ge hrn.t tor the (/fjinn nt d 
DeferTCe Sery.ces for entry .nto ttie liMijan M.ltM/'s 
Af,adornv and the Officars Training College 

Pijush Kant! Durta. Chatra fWBj 


Sony Prof! 

This has reference to the essay v- the UGC lopr.i't on 
Central Universities (Nov '84) According to the issiiy 
Ihe committee consisted ol five rnembras. but d'^es not 
mention the riame ol Prof Ramesh Mohaii. U.nrctor 
Cunlial Institute of English and foreign Languages 
(CIEFL). Hyderabad, who was one of fte members Tfie 
CIEFL has the status of a Deemed University and is a 
Central University. Therefore, a representative from a 
Central University was not missirtg as stateif by tlxr 
essay 

V.O. Singh, Lucknow 

Opinion Poll 

A Subhani from Patna feels '’'St Quarterly 
Peviaw is rtol essential in view o* regular Current 
fvantt and Naves Capsule, and alv.i because i 
leaves little room for analytical uriicles. 

Do you agree with Subhani > We will welcome 
your views on tins feature 
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ADMISSION-NOTICE for 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA & UNION STATES - 

RECOGNISED DIPLOMAS & DEGREES 

Applications aroinvitad from amployed/unemployed Boys & Gtrls Tor the following EnginRwring & 
Managamant CofrespOndenca Courses: 


'ENGINEERING COURSES' 


1. GRAOUATE8HIP (B.E.) : A.M.I.E. (INDIA) - Studentship.Section A&B in Chemical, Civil, Eiectncal. 
Electronics & Communications, Mechanical, Metallurgical & Mining Engineering 

2. GflAOUATESHiP (|i.E.): A ■M.I.E.T.E. (INDIA) Section A&B Tele. Com. & Electronics. 

3. GRADUATE8HIP (B.E.): SURVEYOR. 

4. GRADUATEBHIP (B.E.): A.M.Ae.S.I. AERONAUTICAL Studentship,Section A&B. 

5. GRAOUATE8HIP (B.E.>: A.M.I.M.E. (INDIA) MECHANICAL Studentship.Section A&B. 

6. GRAOUATE8HIP (B.E.): C.E. (UK) In Civil, Chemical, Electronics & Radio, Fuel Engineering ,Marine 
Mechanical, Production,.Naval Architect & Structural Engineering , Part I & II. 

7. GRAOUATE8HiP (B.E.): A.M.I.I.CHEM.E.(INDIA), Studentship.Section A&B. 

3. GRAOUATE8HIP (B.E.): I.I.M. (INDIA) - Metals Engg..Part i&M. 

9.GRADUATE8HIP (B.E.): INOU8TRIAL ENGINEERING* 

(ALL THE above COURSES ARE RECOGNISED BY THE GOVT. OF INDIA & ALL INDIAN UNION 
STATES AS EOUIVALENT TO B.E. OR B.Tech. EVEN AFTER PASSING ANY OF THE ABOVE 
COURSES.STUDENTS ARE ELIGIBLE FOR ADMISSION TO M.E.,M.Tach. COURSES OF INDIAN 
UNIVERSITY) 

lO-GRAOUATESHlP. AUTOMOBILE:.A.M.I.A.E. Studentship,Section A&B. 

11.I.I.T. ENTRANCE EXAMINATION. 

12.0IPL0MA IN REFRIGERATION AND AIRCONDITIONING. 

13.GOVERNMENT AGRICULTURE ENGINEERING. 

14.STATE BOARD OF TECHNICAL EOUCATION:Govt. of Andhra Pradesh, Tamilnadu. Kerala States 
Diplomas in Civil. Mechanical & Electrical Engineering. 

15. CITY A GUILDS ELECTRICAL DIPLOMA - C.G.I.A. (LONDON). 

16. CITY & GUILDS (LONDON) RADIO & T.V. COURSE. 

17. GOVT. OF INDIA RADIO OFFICERS COURSE. C.O.P. CLASS I & II. 

18. DRAUGHTSMAN ~ CIVIL & MECHANICAL ENGG. 

19. A.M.I.M.I. (India) Motor Industry (Diploma in Automobile Engg.) 


MANAGEMENT COURSES' 


1.GRAOUATESHIP COURSES OF A.M.I.B.M. PART A&B. 

ZA.I.B.M. DIPLOMA IN BUSINESS MANAGEMENT. 

3.GOVT. OF INDIA COMPANY SECRETARY EXAMINATION — In Intermediate & Final 

4.1. C.W.A. (INDIA) — Intermediate & Fir^al. 

5.1. C.M.A. (LONDON) — Part 1,11,111 & IV. 

6 . CHARTEREO SECRETARY (LONDON) Part l.il & III. 

7. CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT(C-A) Entrance,Intermediate & Final. 

ADMISSION OUALIFICATIONS: Matric/S.S.C./H.S.C./P.U.C./Interrnediate/Graduate/ Diploma in 
Branch or Graduates in Engineering with any Subject. 

BENEFIT BY THESE ADVANTAGES: Expert Training by highly qualified and experien.,ed Staff. 
Career Guidance. Excellent library. Arrangement for Practicals all over India. Supply of lessons and 
free course material books. 

TAKE THE ICS ROAD TO SUCCESS 

This is not only one of tfie oldest and most reputed institutions in India, but the only one to g ve 
maximum individual attention to sfudents.LimitedSeatls. Examination Centres all over India & abroarj 
All subjects are taught from the beginning and instruction is keyed to the pace of ydur learning 
These are all factors which have attracted thousands of Indian & Foreign Students and continue to 
do so. 

For-detailed prospectus & admission fdnh send Rs. 15/* for Engineering Courses and R& tC loi 
Management Courses by Money Order to the Principal. 

INSTITUTE OF CORRESPONDENCE STUDIES 

Himayatnagar. Hyderabad 500 029. (INDIA) PHONES 221128*63407. 

WIPEN CHANDER AMICE (USA). MIMI. MIAE, MIBM. CGIA (UK).(PRtNCIPAL<. 

RECOGNISED & AFFILIATED TO 

The Institution of Business Management. The Institution of Industry. 

The Institution ol Automotive Engineers. 

BIGGEST AND OLDEST CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE IN IND'A. ,<f 






























CNRKH VOURSCLF UllTH 

J^BT BQOKS 

NBT publishes books on a wide Vatiety of subjects such as literature, 
history, art and cuiHire, biographies, lovely picture albums, Indian 
sculpture, Indian Jewellery, painting, wildlife and colourful books 
specially for children. publiSatibns are interesting, educative and 
attractive. NBT books are priced to suit every pocket. 


Dwarkanath Tagore. 

Gandhi A Life. 

Spices and Condiments. 

Coins. 

The Past and Prejudice ...... 

Insects. 

Mass Communication. 

Traditional Indian Theatre .. 

Indian Theatre. 

Orchids of India. 

Common Trees. 

Soldiers of Peace. 

Snakes of India. 

Land and Soil. 

Domestic Animals. 

The Parsis... 

Bengali Theatre. 

Common Birds. 

Jammu & Kashmir. 

Geography of Orissa. 

Some Indian Tribes. 

Industrial Development. 

Insect Pests of Crops. 

Flowering Trees. 

Communication Revolution ; 
India—A! Biruni. 


^ SOME RECENT TITLES 

Krishnd.'JKripaiani.Rs 25.00 

..... Krishna KiVpa/ani.Rs 20.00 

... ../SPruthi .Rs 15.50 

..... »FL Gupta .Rs 20.00 

....... Romile Thapar.Rs 5.00 

. MSMani .Rs 10.00 

. ^... R K Cbatterjee .Rs 10.25 

. Kapila Vatsyayan .Rs 42.00 

.Ady^ Rangacharya .Rs 11.75 

.AS Rao .Rs 25.00 

.H Santapau .Rs 9.00 

.K T R Menon.Rs 8.75 

. P.J Deoraa .Rs 13.25 

..... S P Raychaudhaiy .Rs 14.75 

..... Harbans Singh.Rs 10.50 

..'... Piloo Nanavuty.Rs 13.00 

.Kironomy Raha.Rs 10.50 

..... Saiim Alt & L Futehally .Rs 20.00 

..... S N Dhar.Rs 17.00 

.BN Sinha.. Rs 14.50 

.N K Bose.Rs 10.00 

.MR KuJkami.Rs 24.00 

.. ,S Pradhan.Rs 15.00 

.....MS Randhawa .Rs 14.75 

.Narayana Menon .Rs 7.50 

. Qeyaatuddin Ahmad .Rs 17.50 


Available with leading bookseiiei^ and at the NBT Book centres at: 
AMRITSAR Goveromenr^igher. Secondary School 

BOMBAY : C^CO Building, Sector I. 2nd Floor, Vashi 

BANGALORE : II l^Opr, Easterh^ing, Jayanagar Shopping Complex. 

CALCUTTA 87/Rlm^Btoa. Gandhi Road 

HYDERABAD City Central Library Building, Ashok Nagar 

MYSORE University Librai^,Building, Manasgangotri 

NEW DLEHl A4.9breenWa^ 

SHANTINIKETAN University Library, Visvabharati University 

NATIONAL BOOK TRUST. INDIA 


A-5, GREEN,PARK, NEW DELHI 110016 
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P robably in no otbr*' t ountry ot rht 
world has odutatOii undf>i(i(irir ( 
muv'h experimentation without inu< b 
rof rove'inent and innov.jtion Each 
I xi><*iimpnt hao bfoui,ht mon* < hjo-. th in 
ifiler AflPi having tned every way lo 
II tpnwp education our planner eilucator* 
and administrator > have rear hfd thi 
I. oni 'usion tl at ]ob'' ■.nould be del nki*d 
t'orn lit (jrees to rediu e the adini' lo i 
II hi) jiivtrjtiC' Th ti id Aouiri 
t-r il't univer iie. to bcronti b> tie 
O’) I 11 id effitiroi n tilutirin flu 
PUr ri u i ornini ion with i view to 
gi' 111 ) ih idea a |nac tical .hafie rij 
.1 ki 1 'If Indi .n I'l aitutc of I'utiln. 

Adrn n Ir ition to prepiare a riolr on 
d li't n 1 univt r jity itnjrePs fro'i' |ol 

IK df a at fir t loof atiiai tive Bu' i* 
oi t pi ibe-. deeper evnal gue tior s 
<ii f I veil if the requirement of a 
urn 11 ly fir gree for a lob is abolisfied 
Will I really i tieck thi* student rush to 
I ollegt , and univei jities for higher 
education ’ Is the (.redibilitv of the slate 
ecru tiny agencies like the State Publu 
Service Cornme "ions Banking Service 
Recruitment Boards Railway Service 
Lommission etc above boards L)o 
arnployers reckon a university degree at its 
face valued Is the size of the university 
related with students discipline and 
academic standaids^ Is university education 
completely worthless for our young hoy 
and girls? Aren’t a large number of jobs 
linked with degrees? 

It IS a myth that if degrees are not 
essential for jobs, the craze for a university 
degree would be over Those who believe 
so have failed to understand the motives 
behind university admissions The university 
population in India can be broadly 
classified into four categories First, come 
those who belong to business or industrial 


houses and join the university to get 
mspnctabilii/ by paining a degree They 
also want a degree for matiimonial 
rea .on-> becau^jp all good girls are at liaul 
giaduates The ^ ond category only 
wont. *0 Of q I to piolitical training Wtiile 
the thinl consi ts of serious minded 
students who fuve academic pursuits the 
fourth c iteqniy loins the university 
because they hive not been able to get 
admiSSion r ii y prole ,‘'ional inst tutioti or 
not found errii loymerit 

If degree* dri not remain eiMvitial for 
jobs only the U,t category will be 
affected But in i ■ ituation wtiere |ob 
K*rkeis aiP a h II dred times more tfian 
lob* what tfii option fni those 
unfoitunate wfin have not been able lo 
get employment after 12 years of 
X hooting ’ 

The credibility of state lecniitinq 
agencies is to • ay thr least muiky What 
goe on in the ret niitment rd of fit er» and 
t lerk* IS well known Many months bat k a 
member of the Publit Servrce Commission 
gave me a rietailed modus operandi of 
x'lectinq subortlinate ofhcei» I dont wi‘'ti 

IN MY OPINION 

Exercise your polling rights now. 
Age no bar. The vital topic: 'Should 
jobs be delinked from degrees?' Moil 
in your opinions in about o 100 
woras latest by Jan 25, 1984. We'll 
be sending the weighty ones to the 
Planning ^mmissioe j 

to reveal wfiat fie aid an i ill I c<in .av 
that I the degree re<)iiiit tnenl s 
Vithdr jwn .ind tfle .tlerf m ione by 
the existing aqcnr le ifie gualilv of ttu; ,e 
elected would definitely be afft i ted 

Iheie wa> i lime when empioyei 
depended on a univoisily degree If one 
had a degree with good marks 
employment depended on the impre,, on 
ifie person’ createu at the time of interview 
Slowly employers stopped giving 
important e to the degree though it 
remained an essential condition Now all 
public private and government "ei tor 
employers hold cf>mpetitivp exams to te .t 
the various faculties and qualities of the 
candidate giving no t redence to the 
rlegree Ultimate oeleclion depends on the 
overall impression cieated by a person 
after the exam in the interview and group 
discus, ion So the univeisity degree has 
already been reduced to « rsilway ticket 
which entitles you to travel but does not 
ensure a berth in the compartment 

It IS again a myth that if the number of 
students are reduced in universities and 


i.ollcges academic standards and 
discipline w II improve In the capital we 
have a univeisity oi every size and things 
are no better where tfie number of 
students is le •* aeci no worse where the 
number e laigt ki fact certain big 
t oHeqe* are better tun and more reiwfed 
ihciti everal .mail ones Efficiency s not i 
factor of a.p but of good managenient 
Univeisity ediic Jtion is not completely 
worthle ,aridaimle>. True the ultimate 
oh)i*c live of all education i ^ to earn a good 
liVing Howevet university education aim* 
at mucli more Jawaharlal Nehru believed 
tint a (ollege oi university stands for the 
adventure of ideas and tiiqher educ ation 
wa ■> pur* uit of knowledge wfiic fi was 
ru t e sary for training ttir mind It helped 
develop logical reasoning and a scientific 
lempr'f and establi hed dvnarnic and 
bi nc'fic lal linkage between educ ation 
employment ind deveic’pmentWith this in 
mind he developed a broa'i based strong 
irilra*triu lure iif highei education 
< ompri* inq un ver* itie researc h institutes 
and tiaai ng 11 nire* Wr c annot say thai 
n.titution ot fiigt'ei education havr 
(irodiii ed worihlc individuals If they 
were w irthle tfu n why fioiild Indian* 

Irlined in Induri institution be con.dero I 
the be* I ( mplnyeej and a I line numbei il 
I ident It mi thi Tli id World ome to 
nd , lor ligtici » du atiori'' 

A good numbi I loh n ivr alii idy 
bet ri (iel nki d fiorn dr grre Army 'i ivv 
and air tore e otiici r iic 'ec iiiilc d at the 
f I id r)f (11' let jiid twelve engineer 
KhiUrt frieliri medical doctors and 
men fiant navy rifficeis arr elo< ted for 
ti I 'line) attc I the 'wc'lth minimum 
gual f I at oi > for i lerk .It ri xyriiphi'i 
c iiohit I godown keepc r > and lyp st* arc 
rnatiiculatoi yr ec|>Jivalent Then whit is 
let! irr tiink and in ur.ince oHicet 
yc III ton Central ind biate f iv I yersice* 
and othei recruitment by tfie UE’St a'ld 
the firivate sec tor 

We are ot the finn c»piniori that ' i 
unnece*,sary irifart unreali.tic to 
iispense with rieqtee rt>guiremenls 
paiticularly foi those categories of |ob. 
wtieie pubi c df alinc) is c oncerned If the 
dea I* enforced it would do more harm 
nan good to tfie employee a* well a, 
employers 
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Tick the word or phrase you believe is Mamst in manning to the- key 

word; 

1 . aberration: A: an illusion B: a falsehood C; a deviation from the 
normal course D: shortened form of a word 

2. opeiile: A: guardian B: preacher C: learner 0: dictator 

3. cog: A: measure of wood cut for fuel B; piece of wood used as a stop¬ 
per for a bottle C: wood-wind instrument D; an unimportant part of a 
large enterprise 

4. ceiaHuc A; huge building B: heavyweight C: immense person O: tall, 
upright pillar 

5. comraie«ce: A; to regain health and strength after an illness 6: keep 
within limits C; foim a plan O; rest at a regular interval 

6. cewraidice: A: helplessness B: faint-heartedness C: want of 
knowledge D: mindlessness 

7. c r eed: A: system of beliefs B; unquestioning confidence C; over 
enthusiasm D: judgment 

8. drnnura: A; petite B: shy C: pleasant D: dainty 

9. delowote; A: to explode B: ruin C: hinder O: separate 

10. errand: A: mischievous act B; short journey for simple business C; 
wrong opinion O: long tedious journey 

11. boil: A; delicate B: sweet-smelling C: ill-tempered D' easy to 
handle 

12. wit: A: harshness B; fineness C; firmness of mind D: rashness 

13. nuddle: A: to crowd together B: wait about C: talk hesitatingly O; 
move back in fear 

14. impotent: A: (lowerless B: listless C: angry D: rude 

15 . mandate; A: secret voting 6; body of persons having the nght to elect 
C; constitutional right of a sovereign to forbid something D: authority 
piven to representatives by voters. 

1 6. paroxysm: A: a sharp or sudden utterance B: undesirable course of 
action C' sudden and violent outburst D: strong feeling 

17. polyglot; A; having many sides B; passing through many stages C: 




future. Foreign loans pawn the future of a country because service 
charges grow heavier and heavier with time. 

10. To make pooco wHh: to come to terms with. One should first make 
peace with one's conscience before making peace with the worid. 

11. Po r sario nett grata: an unacceptable person. A diplomat if 
discovered to be a spy becomes persona non grata in the country of 
his assignment. 

12. To mako a pHo: to earn much money. The garment exporters in India 
are making quite a pile for themselves because of the good foreign 
market for Indian cotton fabrics. 

13. Ta ba pHlod against: to be a challenge. The rival candidates were 
pitted against each other in the elections. 

14. Pletbo ra of prebloms: many problems. India has a plethora of 
problems to tackle. 

15. To ploy ducks and dralcM with: to waste, squander. Youth should 
refrain from playing ducks and drakes with their parents' hard- 
earned money. 

16. To turn two^ into ploughshorm: to end war rod leplaue ii iiy 
peace. India and Pakistan have not yet succeeded in turning ilieii 
swords into ploughshaiec. 

1 7. To p aH wn upon: to fashion: to model. Indian den .ocracy b patlerr>ed 
upon the British system. 

18. To ply a trad#: to follow a profession. Byton wrote; "Ply some oilier 
trade/Save Censure, for critics are all readymade". 

19. To pour oil over troubled waters: to pacify; to assuage. A politician 
adds fuel to fire, but a statesman pours oil ovei troubled waters. 


worsliipping more than one god D; speaking several languages 

18. traumatic: A; sad B; sudden C: emotional D: distressing and 
unforgettable 

19. vicissitude: A; farsightedness B; narrowmindedness C; capacity to 
endure D; change of fortune 

20. void; A: freedom B; empty space C; inactivity D; boundless extent 

(Answan on paga 66) 

IDIOmS e PHRASCI 

]. To pampor te one's taste: to over-indulgn. It is not good to ptamper 
to a child's tastes when he is young. 

2 . To pant alter: to desire something that is unattainable, h is unwise to 
pant after the moon, instead one should try to 'hitch one's wagon to 
ihe stars'. 

3. To pareond bum: to cut grass and bum it for manure. Once the crop 
is ready, the farmers separate the seeds and pare and bum up the 
husks and grass. 

4. Pariah a social outcast. A Harijan -thanks to Gandhiji's 
phiiosopliy that expounds that 'untouchability is a crime against God 
and man', is no longer a pariah dog in a tree society. 

5. An ounca of pluck is worth a ten of luck: it is better to have courage 
and initiative than depend upon destiny to make one nch. Those who 
do well in life depend on pluck and not luck because an ounce of pluck 
I.: worth a ton of luck 

6. Pori patsu: side by side. It is truly iromcai that when education and 
• .iitiite go i,p, the- ia|e of crime foes up pari passu ii tocieiy. 

7. To part lb« koal: to have cloven feet. "Cvery beast that parteth the 
hoof."—Bible. 

8. To past a wet ^MMtge over: to obliterate the memory of. Hindusand 
Sikh.*; should rtaU-an rflo.t to pass { v.«tspongeove (I iiai lias hap¬ 
pened l.itheri'i. vriih goodwill on l-olti slues. 

9 . To pawn one's future: to do sometliing whi^t i advet.'leiy affects one's 


ouothdic oiiotcs 


The true meaning of religion is th«s 
not simply morality: but morality 
touched by emotion. 

Mattitaw AmoU 
Wisdom is the principal thing; 
therefore get wisdom: and with all 
thy getting get understanding. 

novarif 

Meanwhile time is flyirtg—flying 
never to return. 

Vhgil 

H God made us in His image, we 
have certainly returned the compli¬ 
ment. 

VMaira 

Truth is rarely pure, and rtever 
simple. 

Oacar WfUa^ 
This mournful truth is everywhere 
confessed/Slow rises worth of 
poverty depressed. 

Samuat Johnson. London 
Every man is on unrepeatable 
experiment. 

Anonymoua 

Conversation should be fired in 
short bursts, anybody who talks 
steadily for more than a minute is in 
danger of boring somebody. 

Harfon MWar 


One age blows bubbles and the 
next breaks them. 

William Cowpat 
You only live once. But if you work 
it right, once i.s enough. 

Frad Aiian 

Fortune brings in some boats that 
are not steered. 

William Shakaapaara 
Principles without programmes 
are platitudes. 

BamanJ Shaw 
People who want to cover up their 
own flaws look for weak points 
in others. 

Haina Caapan 
You've got to love what's loveable 
and hate what's hateable. It takes 
brains to see the difference. 

Robait Fmat 
Some people will believe anytNng 
if it is whispered to them. 

Piano da Marivaux 
To love someone means to see 
him as God intended him. 

Faodor DoateavMcy 
Pay no attention to what the critics 
say. A statue has never been erec¬ 
ted in horraur cri a critic 

Jamn Slbalhia 
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GaoHe 
Safe Laos? 

BTAJAYVERMA 


O ct 31.1984, was a day of shock and 
mourning for over 700m Indians, for 
they had lost their leader. Indira- 
Gandhi, who had guided their destiny for 
nearly two decades. To this national tragedy, 
however, there was a silver lining—the 
smooth transition of power. It was a reaffir¬ 
mation of the demoaatic traditions which 
have now taken firm’ roots in India, that 
without any manoeuvring, much less bicker¬ 
ing. Rajiv Gandhi was sworn in as the 
seventh Prime Minister of India. Any uncer¬ 
tainty at that critical moment in India's his- 
toiy would have sent the nation into turmoil. 

The Congr^ f^rliamentary Board met in 
New Delhi and recommended Rajiv as their 
leader to the President, who duly invited him 
to form the government. The decision was 
later unanimously endorsed by the Congress 
Parliamentary Party. The opposition parties, 
especially the DMKP and the BJP, did. 
however, question the propriety of the man¬ 
ner of installing the new prime minister. 

Rajiv began his prime ministership on a 
sad note. Personal sorrow was aggravated 
by large-scale communal riots throughout 
the country. There was, temporarily, a com¬ 
plete breakdown of administrative machinery 
in most places, especially Delhi. The army 
subsequently succeeded in putting down 
violence with a heavy hand. The conflagra¬ 
tion has subsided and normalcy is returning 
to the iiot-affected areas. 

The main task before tfie Rajiv Gandhi 
Government is to hold India together and 
make it possible for the general elections, 
which have been scheduled for Dec 24 and 
27. to be concluded in a peaceful and 
orderly way. The Congress under Rajiv 
stands a good chance at the polls. But the 
elections will be the severest test yet not only 
for the new govemmmt but also for Indian 
democracy. Without tfw steadying iron hand 
of Mrs Gandhi, fissiparous elements may 
raise their.ugly heads particularly in Assam, 
Tripura. Nagaland. Punjab and Jammu £t 
Kashmir. Thus, though an election victory is 
assured for the Congress at the hustings, the 
elections will be an 'ordeal by fire" for the 
Rajiv Gandhi administration. 

The immediate concern of the new 
government should be to restore public con¬ 
fidence in the law-and-adei machinery. The 




assassination and the bloody aftermath 
caught the 'police at their worst and no 
excuse can condone the criminal lapses dur¬ 
ing the nightmare of the first three days of 
November. A thorough overhaul is the need 
of tlie hour. The sacking of the Lt Governor 
and Police Commissioner of Delhi and senio' 
security officers are steps in the nght direc¬ 
tion. But indifference and at times even con¬ 
nivance of the police in the riots has so 
dismayed and demoralised'the people that 
cosmetic changes will not suffice. Discipline 
and dedication to duty will have to be 
instilled in the force, down.-to the cons¬ 
table. 

On the economic front. Rajiv has a good 
opportunity to pull up the public sector and 
ask it to justify the I leaw investment of public 



7h0 miti»t st»ps (hflj: Thanks tor the 
confidence {above}. 

funds made in it. Fortunately, he is acutely 
conscious of it. as is evident from his first 
policy broadcast in which he declared that 
goals, not procedures, will have priority. The 
foodstorJxs and balance-of-payments situa¬ 
tion is .satisfactory and the economy is 
healthy. The policy of liberalisation initiated 
by Mrs Gandhi will have to be continued, as 
assured by the new PM. This will not only 
attract toreign capital but also the latest 
technology, if pursued in a planned manner. 
Time has come when utterances about 
meaningful economic cooperation with 
developing countries in South Asia. Africa 
and the Arab world would have to bo made 
good in practical terms. 

Foreign affairs, in general, can. for the 
time being, take a back seat. But efforts for 
normalisation of relations with the neigh¬ 
bours should continue. Notwithstanding the 
recent happenings at Nankana Sahib, the 
policy of good neighbourliness with Pakistan 
sfiould not be relaxed. Ways should be 
found for the dialogue between India and 
Pakistan to resume in an earnest manner. As 
regards China, it was quite encouraging to 
see the country's vice-premier at Mrs 
Gandhi's funeral. His statements in New 
Delhi as well as other messages from top 
Chinese leaders augur well for furtfier im¬ 
provement in Sino-Indian relations. He has 
done well to reassure everyone that the basic 
postulates of the government's foreign 
policy will remain the same. Given India's 
stature and its chairmanship of the Non- 
aligned Movement. Rajiv Gandhi will also 
have to discharge his international obliga¬ 
tions as and when required, despite his 
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problems. 

It will ceitainly be in the interest of the 
country if Rajiv enlists the general coopera¬ 
tion of a sizeable section of the opposition 
parties at this critical juncture in India's his¬ 
tory. Mrs Gandhi prov^ at the cost of her life 
that certain vested interests, both inside and 
outside the country, were out to destabilise 
IrKtia. Irrespective of party affiliations, it 
should be the endeavour of all patriotic par¬ 
ties and individuals to avoid wrangling and 


to the machinations of those not so W9ll- 
disposed towards this ootmtry. 

Perhaps in a way. Raji\/'s accession to 
power is good and promising. The young 
generation, with no memorim of the travails 
of the freedom struggle which united peo- 
f>le. may find in him a leader they would iden- 
.tify themselves with. Rajiv with his youth, 
dyhamism and "Mr dean" image may welt 
lead India into a resurgent nationalism, 
stability aruf progress. 


whbr—'was rsfiiMed by '/ifter IridiHk 
whor in ^ ‘BOs. Just as inefia was able to 
not only survive but also prooress. after 
Nehru's death, it wili withstand the void 
created by the assassination of Mrs Gandhi. 
The challenges before Rajiv are formidable 
iMit not insurmountable. Ha has tfte nation's 
;sympathy. an efficient bureaucracy, a weU- 
traried. apoliticai army and established 
democratic institutions and traditions to 
assist and aid him. 


FROM PILOT 
TO PM 

T he pilot is in the cockpit but will 
India fly? Rajiv Gandhi, who was 
sworn in as India's seventh Prime 
Minister within hours of his mother. Indira 
Gandhi's brutal assassination, is as much 
of an enigma to Indians as he is to 
foreigners. He entered public life only 
four years ago after Jhe death of his 
brother Sanjay Gandhi, who. to all 
accounts, was being groomed for politi¬ 
cal leadership and who showed a lot of 
political ambition arKf leaning. Rajiv, on 
thp other hand, stayed away from the 
(Hiblic eye to the extent that as the chief 
(>ilot of an Indian Airlines aeroplane, he 
used to introduce himself to his pass¬ 
engers as "Captain Rajiv" and not "Cap¬ 
tain Gandhi". 

His over-riding ambition was to fly 
sophisticated jet aircraft. But through the 
turns and twists of fate—or. one should 
perhaps call it circumstance since he 
does not put much weight on astrology 
and believes, instead, in 20th century 
science and technology—he is now at 
the helm of affairs of the world's largest 
democracy. How he pilots the state now 
is not only the concern of over 700m 
Indians but the whole world. He is the 
tfiiid of tfie Nehru family to hold this com¬ 
manding post, but he is the one member 
of 'he hou.se who never lusted for political 
power. Only recently, he had said that he 
did not want to take over his mother's role 
for "a long while", and that he was "happy 
to stand in her shadow and help to get her 
re-elected to another term, and still 
another after that". But after Sanjay's 
death, he was pressed into politics, not 
only by Mrs Gandhi, but by 300 MPs 
who petitioned Nm to takel Ns bro¬ 
ther's place arKi run for his seat in Parlia¬ 
ment. 

Rajiv was bom in 1944 and studied in 
Doon School. DeNa Dun. Thereafter, he 
spent two years at the Imperial and 
Scientific College in London and and two 
years at IriNty College. Cambridge, and 


earned a degree in Mechanical Engineer¬ 
ing. He returned to India in the mid- 
1960s. took up commercial flying as a 
career and was in the air for 14years. On 
Sanjay's death, he quit flying and in June 
1981. stood for a by-el^ion in UP and 
won Sanjay's Amethi seat as well as Ns 
brother's place on the executive commit¬ 
tee of the party's youth wing. He was • 
named a General Secretary of the Con- 
gressjl) party in Febmary 1983 Gradually 
he began to emerge as a leader in his own 
right and became the most powerful of 
the party's seven general secretaries. He 
formed a team of Ns own and with the 
help of his close associates, Arun Nehru 
and Anin Singh, both of whom have 
managerial backgrounds and who be¬ 
came Rajya Sabha members only recent¬ 
ly. used Ns growing influence to virtually 
build a new party which was not always 
in line with the professed hierarchy in the 
Congressfl). What he was trying to do 
was to restrengthen the party structure 
from the shambles it had fallen to in 
recent years. 

Now, by an unforeseen turn of events, 
he has become the country's youngest 
prime miNster. and although, there has 
beeri barely any opposition to Ns 
appointment, many senior politicians feel 
that he is a babe in the woods: a decent 
young man but does he have the political 
maturity or expertise to become the 
nation's premier? UnlHre all the former 
prime ministers, he has not even held a 
Cabinet rank and ^iors feel that he lacks 
maturity. According to a close associate 
of Rajiv GandN. he is "too straightforward 
and decent to understand that politics 
requires a certain amount of tough¬ 
ness". 

However, it is perhaps these very 
qualities th^t the country needs now— 
decency and straightforwardrress. Con¬ 
fronted with a persona' tragedy and a 
rrational crisis. Rajiv behaved with a 
dignified calm which would do credit to 
any statesman anywhere in the world. 
Aim appointed party President. Rajiv 
now Noes a duel chalenge. In his capacity 
as Congress (I) President, he will have to 
'be fully invoh^ in preparations for the 
fast-approaching Sections. But Ns 


immediate tasks as PM wiH remain press¬ 
ing. and these are both pofitical arxf 
admiNstrative. Rajiv's firet major policy- 
making broadcast shows his determina¬ 
tion to move in the right direction. He 
spoke of rrat tolerating the "corrupt, the 
laiy and the inefficient", in the process 
dropping P.C. Sethi from the Cabinet, a 
minister whose rank irteffidency was 
quite evident but who had been tolerated 
by Mrs GandN. He also dropped Kalpa- 
nath Rai. a musdeman-turrred-politician. 
who had once invited Atal Behari 
Vajpayee to a wrestling bout in Partia- 
ment. 

Rajiv also made a few other points 
which may give an indication of the tine 
he plans to pursue. Emphasising that the 
quality of politics and civil services must 
be impro>^. he went out of his way to 
promise "full protection" to honest civil 
servants from political pressures. The 
country has a Nghly-trained bureaucracy 
which can be counted on to continue 
functioning even in a power vacuum. 
However, as a result of excessive political 
pressures and corruption, it had become 
difficult .for horrest bureaucrats to take 
initiative and work for the best interests of 
the country. It can be recollected that the 
excellent French bureaucracy kept the 
country running smoothly in the ensis 
period when there were innumeraNe 
change of governments in France. 

Among other new points, the PM also 
mentioned that reward and punishment 
must be related to performance atxf a 
strong concern for efficieiKty must ;w- 
nieate all institutions. If tNs policy were to 
be followed to the letter, there would be 
added incentive to produce more. One of 
the main grudges of competent people in 
India is that rnerit has no reward in tNs 
country. If efficiency were given a 
higher priority and promotions on merit 
introduced in all sectors, there would be 
added enthusiasm for development in 
every field. 

Very few days, however, have passed 
for a (^r assessment of the new PM. 
With the oncoming elections, it wiH be up 
to the electorate to make their choice of a 
viable altemative to Indira GandN. 

S.B. 
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W hat India needs today is a 
thorough overhaul of the S'/-.tenn 
of planning, not merely a lir.*'-;ring 
with the objectives of each successive'? rive 
Year Plan. Tho Approach Paper to the 
Seventh Plan gives us a new slogan, 'food, 
productivity and employment*. Perhap? that 
i.i the only thing which is going to distingiJsh 
the next Plan from its predecessors. For the 
rest, the Seventh Plan is slated to run i.i the 
old grooves of the earlier Plans. 

Over the years, planning in India has 
become a highly centralised bureaucratic 
affair in which the people have little port to 
play. Five Year Rans are drawn up by the 
Platrning Commission and formally approved 
by the National Development Council (NDC) 
which consists of some Union ministers and 
chief ministers of all the states. 

Scop* 

The NDC itself has, over the last two 
decades, suffered considerable shrinkage in 
the range of membership, scope and authori¬ 
ty It has been reduced to the position of a 
ceremonial body of state chief ministers and 
Central ministers which has no other func¬ 
tion to perform than to approve whatever is 
placed before it by way of a Plan docu¬ 
ment. 

The Planning Commission has mean¬ 
while suffered a sharp decline in its prestige 
and power-and. in consequence, become 
only another department of the government 
rather than an autonomous body of experts 
who command respect for their ability, 
integrity and expertise. Plan exercises have 
lost the seriousness of purpose and have 
come to be looked upon as the govem- 
mont's public relations efforts on the 
economic front. That explains why the 
Approach Paper to the Seventh Plan has 
attracted so little attention and prompted so 
little debate in public forums. 

Two types of reforms are now necessary 
•n the planning system. First, emphasis has 
ru be changed from the size or Ran outlay 
and Gross Domestic Product (GDP) growth 
rate in a five-year period, to the progress 
made in solving the two basic social pro¬ 
blems of poverty ^nd unemployment. This 
means reorientation of planning from urban 
and large capital-intensive public sector pro¬ 
jects to rural and labour-intensive small 
result-oriented enterprises. Secondly, plan¬ 
ning should be debureaucratised and made 
a people’s movement. 

A macro-type planning may be necessary 
in the earlier stages of industrialisation when 
the infrasliiicture is to be created and the 
foundation of basic industnos is to be laid 


That stage in Indian planning is now over. 
Henceforth planning must get down to the 
microlevel of village or a block. Conditions 
vary from place to place both respect of 
opportunities available and challenges to be 
faced. Only a <Jeceniralise f system of plan¬ 
ning can take care of the differences that 
exist in a vast country like India in agro- 
cHmatic conditions, cultun and customs of 
the oeople. availability of idle resources, 
development needs and several other 
factors. 

Each area, village, development block, 
district arid state .mu,,t have a development 
plan of its own. forming an integral part of 
the overall national plan. People of that area 
will have to be given a hand. Necessary 
institutions will have to be created to ensure 
people's participation at each rung of a plan¬ 
ning ladder froni the village to the district or 
even to the state level. 

We created the community development 
system, panchayati raj. zila parishads and 
district industry councils..These institutions 
are either dead or lying in a moribund state 
now. We must find out why they failed to 
achieve the objects for which they were 
created. The answer in each case is likely to 
be that what was intended to be a people's 
agency was turned into an administrative 
unit in the state's bureaucratic network. Offi¬ 
cial interference in the working of these 
institutions left little scope for people's initia¬ 
tive in improving their economic lot: Even 
the poverty eradication programmes, which 
in their very nature should be locally based, 
are highly centralised schemes for the dis¬ 
tribution of Central largesse to the people 
through the .bureaucratic machinery and 
public sector banks. Little wonder that their 
effect has remained confined to achieve¬ 
ments op paper rather than any real 
improvement in the living conditions of the 
poor. 

The Approach Paper to the Seventh Plan 
mentions resource constraint as the biggest 
hurdle in the way of future planning. Accord¬ 
ing to it, domestic ro.sourc.e mobilisation has 
already been carried to a point where little 
scope is left for further effort in that direction. 
At the same time, prospects of foreign assis¬ 
tance are steadily shrinking. This scenario 
forces the planners to opt for the develop¬ 
ment strategy that they now advocate for the 
Seventh Plan. 

Briefly, the strategy underlying the 
approach to the Ran is as follows. Because 
of the resource constraint encountered now. 
greater attention will be paid to agricultural 
.jnd rural development schemes which are 
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jecls. Even in agricultural development, 
efforts will be directed to getting the max¬ 
imum benefit from investments already 
made in irrigation, fertiliser production and 
power supply before making new invest¬ 
ments in schemes involving large capital 
costs. 

Hirust 

In the industrial field the main thrust of the 
Plan will be towards fuller utilisation of the 
already created industrial plan capacity. 
Management of the public sector units is to 
be so improved that better returns are 
obtained on the capital investments rnad.a. A 
mor i 'vigorous effort will bo made to step up 
the growth rale o‘ exports. Tfiis is to be 
accompli.shed through increased efficiency 
and produccivily of IrvJian industry so that 
Indian products acquire the necessary com¬ 
petitiveness in internationvii markets. Import 
.substitution will be further encouraged to 
reduce the country's foreign exchange gap. 
Poverty alleviation programmes I'ke the 
IRDP RLEGP and NREP are to be linked to 
capital construction works in tfie rural areas 
and administered to benefit the community 
instead of helping individuals. 

In principle, the approach is unexception¬ 
able. The difficulty lies in translating the good 
intentions into action. With the present sys¬ 
tem of planning this cannot be done. The 
question is: how long shall we go on. in the 
face of mounting evidence to the contrary, 
believing ip the efficacy of the present sys¬ 
tem? Instead of being an instrument of 
growth, tfie system is proving to be a drag on 
dewlopment by its vexatious controls that 
inhibit enterprise and encourage corruption, 
wasteful public spending and high taxation. 
People not only pay directly in the form of 
taxes to maintain this inefficient system of 
planning: they also pay heavily in an indirect 
way as a result of chronic inflation. 

According to a general index for retail 
prices in Greater Bombay, there was a 
180.4% ri.se in consumer prices over the la.st 
10 years from 1973 74 to. 1983-84. This 
gives an average .inniiai price rise of 18%: ir^ 
lire 10-year fjeriod. While the figure relates 
only to one metropolitan area of the country 
and cannot b i said lr> be representative of 
the situation in tfie country as a v fiole. it 
undeniably e.stablishes the fact of ttie coun¬ 
try fiaving been in the grip of high rate of 
inflation in all these last 10 years. That is 
what the common man is gaining in con¬ 
crete terms from the current system of 
plann.ng. 

Maybe, this was a coincidence and there 
was no casual relationship between the two. 
Still the fact remains that the Green Revolu¬ 
tion in the country was conceived, and it 
burst on the scene, in the three years of Plari 
holiday, from 1966 to 1969. Despite the 
fact that we have gone through three Five 
Year Rans since then, the revolution has 
(Continued on page 57J 
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BY MADAN GOPAL 


Death came to Bharatendu 
Harishchandra at the young 
age of 34. But even in this 
short span he had carved a 
niche for himself in the Hindi 
world and a whole period in 
Hindi literature is called the 
'Bharatendu Yug'. 


i n January 1985. »he Hindi world obser¬ 
ves the death centenary of Bharatendu 
Harishchandra. the father of modem Hin¬ 
di. As a ()ioneer. who gave a riew direction to 
Hindi. Hatishchandra played .such a vital role 
in Ifie development of thi;> language that a 
whole period in Hindi literature is called the 
Bharatendu Yug. the honorific 'Moon of 
India' was conferred on him originally as a 
derisive term. but later affixed to h;s name as 
a mark of recognition. Hanshchandr.t likrjd 
tfiis appellation and had the rising moon 
printed on his letterhead. 

Bom in Var.inasi on Sep 9, 1850. 
Harishchandra startled expert.s. even at the 
young age of 14, by telling them that, in 
addition to the tmditional nine rasas, there 
ought to be another lour (relating to child¬ 
hood. friendship, devotion and happiness). 

Mo had his own ide.ar, about the Hinrji 
language, which, in his time, was iniisinfan 
cy. On the one hand tliere was the highly 
Pensianised Urdu in Uevnagri script advocat¬ 
ed by Raja Shiv Prasad. Sitara-i-Hirid. witfi 
full official .supfjort. and on tfie other, the 
Hindi pmpagated by Ffaia Lakshrnan Singfi 
of Agra, win, useti uncommon and difficult 
words in hi;, translated version of 
Shskunta/a. 

Harishchandra advr-f.ted the adoption 
of Ifte spoken language or khari ttoli. 1 his 
was the language tfiat he used in Kavi 
Vacha Sudha, which, accordirig to one 
e.xperi. was tfie first Hindi newspaper to use 
clidste Hindi. In 18/3. Hari.shcfiandra star¬ 
ted the Harishchandra Magazine (later 
lenarned Hanshchandra Chandrika) in 
cfiaste Hindi prose. In Kalchakra. a chro¬ 
nology of important events in world history, 
written 11 years later. Harishchandra 
mentioned the evolution of new Hindi 
(Harishcfiandriya Hindi) as a landmark of the 
year 1873. 

A direct descendant of Seth Amin Chand. 
wtio .^ollaboiated with Robert Clive and 
Mir .lafar tiefore the Battle of Rassey. 
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Harishchandra's family were financiers to the 
Maharaja of Banares. As the family were 
well-regarded by the British. Harishchandra 
was appointed Honorary Magistrate at the 
age of 20 and. later. Municipal Com¬ 
missioner. Often enough, he was assigned 
the task of sftowing members of the British 
royal family around Kashi, when they visit¬ 
ed Banares. 

Harishchandra grew up as a loyal subject 
of Queen Victoria, and there was no 
occasion in the life of the British royal 
family—be it a birth, a death, or even a 
recovery from illness—which he did not ack¬ 
nowledge with a poem. However, he did not 
get along with local British administrators, 
and raised his voice against the levy of taxes 
and the exploitation of the poor. This 
resulted in the withdrawal of 100 copies of 
his journal. Harishchandra Chandrika and 
Bala Bodhin. and also some of his books, 
including Vidya Sundar. 

Scion of the richest family in Banares, the 
fastidious Harishchandra was a patron of 
music, poetry, works of art. antiques and 
rare books. He encouraged every move to 
honour poets or artists. He wanted good 
books to be distributed tree or to be 
nominally priced. A philanthropist, fie had 
wrought iron Itencfies installed in the com¬ 
pany gardens of Banares, and iron railings 
put up at the Manikarnika ghat, at his own 
expense. He travelled frequently and pro- 
fvjgated anything novel, be it homeopathy 
or lithography. He bought watches and 
carneras, and presented them to friends and 
sycophants. His name was a byword for 
extravagance. 

He gave away money without the least 
thought' once, he covered a beggar shiver¬ 
ing in tho cold with his own expensive shavyi 
and walked away, fie always made himself 
available for any good cause, and readily 
wont around with a begging bowl for funds 

LOST & FOUND 

he Sphinx, the rocky manmade lion that 
guards the gieat Pyramid.s at Giza, 
south of Cairo, lost its beard 166 years 
ago. The beard constituting two parts, each 
about a foot high, was smuggled to Britain 
ai id is presently in the possession of the British 
Museum. For the pas* three years, however. 
Egyptian auth>''rities have been pressing for its 
return to rirop up the 130-ton head of the 
Sphinx as archaeologists fear the head might 
collapse since the neck has been weakened 
by erosion. The British have agreed after prot¬ 
racted* negotiations, to restore the Sphinx's 
beard—as a loan. It sure did take the Sphinx a 
long time to acquire a beard— and a loaned 
one at that! 
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Marishchandis was in the forefront of 
many social crusades, be it for a ban on cow- 
slaughter or the adoption of Hindi as the 
coun language. He also founded scores of 
societies and organisations, one of these 
being the Tadiya Samaj which made its 
members, including Harishchandra. take an 
oath to eschew meat and alchohol and to 
use only swadeshi goods. He was a strong 
supporter of women's education, and pre¬ 
sented saris to new graduates from any 
university. On one occasion. Lady Ripon 
presented saris on his behalf to graduates 
of Calcutta University. 

Two things always accompanied Harish¬ 
chandra—a paandan and a portfolio of 
expensive vvriting pads in different colours, 
with ink and pen. Rajendralal Mitra once 
described him as a "writing machine"; he 
wrote faster in Hindi than any Urdu or English 
writer. He wrote not only in Sanskrit, Hindi 
and Urdu, but also in Gujarati and Marathi. 
He wrote 18 plays and some 3,000 devo¬ 
tional and love songs in all conceivable met¬ 
res and styles. He was undoubtedly the last 
Vaishnava poet of note. A pioneer in Hindi 
journalism, he was also the first Hindi, 
dramatist and the first Hindi writer to com¬ 
pose travelogues. He encouraged poetry in 
khariboli and translation of novels into Hin¬ 
di. He also encouraged several writers who 
carried the torch forward and came to be 
called the Bharatendu Mandal. 

As welcome at ttie court of the Mafiaraja 
of Banares as among the folk composers sit¬ 
ting on the roadsioe. he came into close con¬ 
tact with people who visited Banares from 
India and abroad. They included kihwar 
Chandra Vidyasagar who. in the preface to 
hi.s‘^9fraAruy>/8/a/n. expressed his deep grati¬ 
tude to Harishchandra for his help. Ke.shub 
Chandra Sen thanked him for .supjxiiting the 
Brahrno Marriage Reforpi. Michael Madliu- 
sudan Dutt. Prince Keral Verma. Rajendralal 
Mitra, Cot Olcott and Madame Blavatsky. 
and Surendranath Bannerjee were among 
those in wfiose fionour he organif«d an 
"evening party ' nnd also helped in raising 
revenue for the National Fund, a party which 
was later merged with the Indian National 
Congress. 

Harishchandra projected Hindi abroad by 
presenting sets of his books to Queen Vic¬ 
toria, the Czar of Russia and the Kaiser of 
Germany. Sir George Grierson de.scribed 
flarishchandra as the "most celebrated of 
the native poets of the day. and a prolific 
writer wfio had done more for the pop¬ 
ularisation of vernacular literature than 
almost any living Indian". And F.E. Keay 
wrote that Harishchandra's 175 works "ex¬ 
hibit his great desire for the progress of India 
and the development of its intellectual 
freedom". Artd all this before he died on Jan 
6. 1885. at the age of 34. 

Courtesy The Sunday Statesman 










Unpopular daruminathn. 


The RM, which came into existence un Apr 1.1935. acts as banker to 
the Central and State governments, and also controls the banking system in 
the country. Its functions before its crearmn were performed by the Imperial 
Bank of India which was created in Januaiy 1921 by amalgamating three 
Presidency banks: (a) Bank'of Bengal, (b) Bank of Bombay and (c) Bank 
of Madras. 

Fapar currancy in India was slotted in 1862 by the British 
Government. 

Notes of b Vh denominorion v ra issued during World War i in 
India. This was done to economise the i ‘ of silver due to its apparent shor- 
tagso. The authorities considered rr^n* al of this denomination during 
World War II. this time duo to paper .arcity. The proposal was soon 
dropped as the denomination had pio d unpopulai. 

Sir Osbomo ArkoH SmHf), an Austr3''an national was the first Govni noi 
of RBI from 1935*3/ 

The first Indian to become the Governor of RBI was CD. Dadimtikh 
(1943-49). He was appointed Finance Minister in the eaiV ’50s. In the line 
mI succession, he was the third Govurnor of RBI. succeeding Sit Janies 
B. Taylor. 

India rsxperionced ocwla sherfoge of ena-rwpe* notes and small 
coira during World War II. This was be- :ause of a phenomenal expansion 
of currency during the war and the voiy m.jrked increase in demand for silver 
rupees and small change. Whenever the pnee of silver rose, the silver rufiee 
coin disappeared from the market. People found that melting it was profit¬ 
able. Among the steps taken to augment the supply of coins and rutiee 
rirjtcrs — 

• Hoarding, stiecially of small coinc., was discouraged. The govern¬ 
ment. on Jun 20. 1940. even proinuiga- td a rule under Defence of India 
Act. making it an offence to acquire oriins in excess of personal or 
business .cquirements. 

• Available currency notes were put to maximum use and the usual 
standards with regard to their retirement were relaxed. Currency officers. 
Imiierial Bank and the T reasurer were directed to resort to reissue of service¬ 
able notes on an extensive scale. /\s economy was affected by this, the 
usual Standards of worthiness for circulat-on of currency notes wore further 
relaxed by laying down that they could be withheld from circulation only if 
they weie too dirty or torn and were unfit for reissue. 

• Moreover, the practice of stamping notes, particularly by the 
Railways and government departments, and of recording of names by note 
uxaminers was discontinued to prevent spoliation of curierxiy. 

• During 1942-43. wt>en the situation was quite serious, the RBI 
even thought of issuing’notes in the denomination of Rs 20 (which had 
earlier been made in 1962). but the proposal was dropped because of 
some practical difficulties. Instead, a new denomination (that of a two- 
riipee note) was decided upon. They were brought into circulation in Feb¬ 
ruary 1 b43 and helped ease the situation to a considerable extent. 

DomanalisaHon, or the withdrawal of currency notes fiom circulation, 
has taken place twice in India. OtKe during World War II and the second 
time, in January 1978. when currency notes of higher dertomination of 
Rs 1.000. 5.000 and lO'.OOO were demonetised. 

Dovokiotfeii el Indiaii cumney has also taken place twice. The first 


time in September 1949 and then in June 1966. Dr John Mathai was the 
Finance Minister in 1949 and Sachirtdra Chaudhury in 1966. 

Ataxoncla/ iha Great established two cities in India and named them 
both Alexandria. One was ii> Afghanistan near Kabul arid tlw second one 
was in Sind near the confluence of the Chenab and the Indus. However, 
both disappeared ir. later times. 

A lawn tennis player who wins four major tournaments of the world in 
one year (not neces.sarity in a calendar year) is honoured with the trtle of 
Grand SImii. The tournaments are. US Open. French Open. Australian 
Open and the Wimbledon Open. Martina Navratilova (USA) won this 
privilege.d title in 1984 too.' 

The Julas Rimnt Cip was given to the winner of the World Cup Football 
Tournament between 1930 and 1970. during which penod the tourna¬ 
ment was actually known as the Jules Rimet Cup. In 1970. Brazil won the 
cup for keeps as they were winrung the tournament for the third time (the 
earlier two occasions being 1958 and 1966). The Federation of Inter¬ 
national Football Association (FIFA), the organisers of the World Cup Foot¬ 
ball Tournament, replaced the Jules Rimet Cup with the FIFA Cup. As a 
result, the tournament is also known as the FIFA Cup tournament 

An award for Best Feature Film was first given in 1953 by the Govern¬ 
ment ol India and was known as the President's Gold Medal. Shyam thi 
Aaiyee. a Marathi feature film, was the first to get this award. In 1976. the 
name of the award was changed to Golden Lotus. 

Lord Charlac CornwaHit was the only Biitish Governor-General (G.G.) 
to serve more than once as G.G. in India. Heservedfrom 1 786-93 arxltlien 
from July 1805-October 1805 
Panchdioal 

The five prirK:ipies of PonchahMi are; mutual respect lor each other's 
territorial integrity and sovereignty; non-aggression, non-interleience in 
each other's internal affairs; equality and mutual banelit: and (leaceful co¬ 
existence. 

Origin of the name 

The first time the live principles ol the Indo-China agieement were releirud 
to as tf le Panchsheel was on the occi<sior) ot tiie Indonesian PM’s first vi!;it to 
India in September 1954. In an address to the members ol tfie Indiari 
Pariiarneni on Sep 23. Dr Ak Sastioamxljop referred to the Pent/e Sila. finn- 
ciples ot the Indonesian philosophy ol State. T he .same ever>ing. Jawnharlal 
Nehru, .speaking at a state banquet in horioui of tfie Indonesian PM. des¬ 
cribed the five principles of tfie Indo-China agreement as "another Pan¬ 
chsheel" in the sphere of international relations. In Nefiru's words "This 
afternoon. Sir. you were speaking to Members of our Parliament and you 
referred to certain basic pnnciples which govern Indonesia. You call them 
the Pantja Sila. which is from our Sanskrit word Panchsheel. Wo talk also 
of ariother Panchsheel or princ'oles. which fiave lecently come to the loic 
You may call ifiem PancKsheel also in the same way. Therefore, it is a good 
thing for us to hold up this new Panctislieel because if is the ngbl ftiing and 
even though we rnav not live uj> to il completely, it shows us the right jwtfi 
and even though there might be some evil behind it. yet saying the nght ifMtig 
and trying to act up to it will gradually do away with that evil in the 
end." 

Developmant of the idea 

The principles of Panchsheel have now won recognition in a majoi 
part of the world. Soon altei their lorniulatiori. they received almost 
immediate recognitwn in the final comniunique 'ssuerl at the coi .i.lusiott ol 
the Colombo Conference of the PMs of Burma. Ceylon. India. Indonesia 
and Pakistan, held from Apr 28-May 2. 1984. 

Qiow-En-lai. the Chinese PM. during his visit to Delhi in .lune 1054, 
reiterated his faith in these piirxsples in a joint statement issued by him and 
tfie PM of India on Ju' 28. 1954 Two days latei, the live fwincijiles weie 
again restated in a joint idatemenl is.suefl by ti ic PMs of Bunria and China, a; 
the end of their talks in Rangoon. The PM ol Indonesia, who laier visiteb 
India in September 1054, also lent his powerful suppoti i-i thest- 
jirincipies. SHIV KUMAR 

We invite readers to send us then queries on GK- jirovided ttm 
information being soiigtu is not easily available. Ol lliese a lew will lie 
selected tor publication too We regret ifiat no direct coi •espoiidtint.e will 
be possible. Do wnie to ns at: GK. c/o Career ft Competition Times. 
10 Daryaganj. New Dolhi-110 002 
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BY SANJUKTA ^ERJI 


Should the press be censored? 

I M ghat would the world be without newspapers and journals? We would be back again in the dark ages when the most that 

1#1X concerned people was what was happening in the immediate neighbourhood. We have cbme a long v/ay sinc'i then. 

W w and now the whole world is the concern of the individual mind. And all this is due to the invention of newspapers end 
news journals. Every morning, the individual is exposed to what is happening in the remotest little islands, end ponders over not 
only national events, but on the tensions of the two major power bhcs, the coal miners'strike in Britain, apartheid in South Africa, 
and so on. And yet, various governments, including democracies, find it necessary to impose press censorship. Why? Opinion is 
varied on this question. 


For 

■ It is necessary for the press to be responsible since a vast num¬ 
ber of people depend on it for correct news. However, there are a 
large number of newspapers in circutatiort and they vie with each other 
to capture the market. Since sensationalism is what sells, many 
newspapers are tempted to sacrifice truth for yellow journalism. 
When the press becornas irresponsible, it is sometimes necessary to 
impose censorship. 

■ 1 he press is a mover of opinion, a shaper of values, and plays an 
important role in the individual's moral make-up. It is. therefore, 
sometimes necessary to put a curb on what is printed: for instance, 
pornograpfty and violence. 

■ In times of crisis, it may be necessary to regulate news since the 
publication of the truth may have undesirable consequences. For 
instance, during times of communal troubles, if newspapers print 
the actual death toll, with photographs to back up their news, then it 
is quite possible that members of the victimised community may be 
goaded into retaliation. To give another example, during times of 
war. if the country is not doing too well and the actual facts are prin¬ 
ted, it may well lead to the demoralisation of the entire country. 



E9 I(tl lU press is i lot curbed, it may lead to straining of relations bel- 
vireen countries To take a recent case, relations between India and 
! ;•;!,! to /• I III irn when an Indian iqurnal published an arti- 
■ : i ili.r' o.Liaril!.i;'frorr. Sri Lanka are being trained in 

■ 'ii I'. ; II'l-:,-- ’I r-.'Kistiin and India have often siif- 
■ ■ ■ •' •••ikirtan press. Recently. 

1 . I ■ •'•■•■yi't-hauhan's state- 

1 ‘ 1 .. . .1 . ' i '■ ■■ mind*, about 

. . ■■ ■ were 

■,,J. ‘.i!,i I.. II, >, !. -.i Mi'iU'..' of a 

' fil.jin Ciirnriiui.ily to iiitiui'i'- m ‘lii:!-. '.‘.irori:! ar O' inv 


Against 

■ Freedom of expression is the fundamental. right of every 
individual in a modern democracy and a free press is an extension of 
this right. The government, therefore, should under no cir¬ 
cumstance impose press censorship. 

■ The press serves as a watchdog of the government. It is through 
newspapers thatipeople get to know about governmental action. If 
the freedom of the press is curbed, the government can become 
arbitrary since it is the mass media which acts as a popular check on , 
it day in, day out. Parliamentary elections are held over a period of 
time, so keeping an everyday check on governmental activities is a 
job which only the mass media can do. 

■ It is through the mass media that the government can get to 
know about popular opinion. If censorship is imposed on the press, 
the government will only get a limited and coloured view of the reac-. 
tion of the people to its programmes. To take an example, one of the 
major drawbacks that the government faced during the emergency 
between 1975 and 1977, proved to be press censorship. As a 
result of a muzzled press, the government did not get the correct 
feedback and wrongly judged the popular reaction to the various 
programmes that were implemented in this period. 

■ In the absense of all the news, rumours tend to spread like 
wildfire. Popular curiosity and credulity leads to disastrous results 
when the press is muzzled. It is the duty of the newspapers to report 
all facts correctly so that people would know what to believe. 

■ Investigative reporting plays a very important role in exposing 
social, political and economic evils, wftich would otherwise never “ 
become known. The expoaure of the blinding of Bhagalpur under¬ 
trials. due to police atrocities, is a case in point. So is the expose on 
the infamous cement scandal involving former Maharashtra Chief 
Minister A.R. Antulay. Similar examples can be found in the US. 
Everybody is now familiar with the underhand dealings of former 
President Richard Nixon as a result of the press exposure of tfie 
Watergate Scandal. The massacre of unarmed North Vietnamese 
women and children by an American serviceman in a village called 
My Lai was exposed by a crack US freel.-frice journalist Seymour M. 
Hersh. Often, the government would discourage such lepcrting 
because such events do not speak too well of the social ano political 
systems of the country concerned. If such cases come to light, the 
government may wish to jaut them under the carpet through press 
censorship TIte press, tf lerefore. should not be censored becaufie it 
acts as a safety valve and throws the floodlight on unsavoury 
elemerits in the social and political structure. If evils are exposed, the 
public would naturally wish to bring the evil-doers to book, reform 
the structure and improve the country's image. 

■ A responsible press imposes a kind of censorship on itself 

without being told to do so. For instance, during the recent riots in 
Delhi, most of the newspapers played down acts of violence and did 
not publish inflammatory pictures. But by equal measure they 
focussed continuously on the hardships faced by the victimised 
community, going to the extent of requesting, its readers to con¬ 
tribute generously for the relief fund sponsored by them. If there is a 
responsible press, government-imposed press censorship is un¬ 
called for. 's 
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GENERAL ELECTIONS 

THE FINAL LAP 


T he country is at) geared toiNce the plunge. With the general elections 
for the eighth Lok Sabha (scheduled for Dec 24 and 27) barely a 
fortnight away, frenzied activity is going on in all political camps. I^r 
these elections, the Election Commission (EC) has recognised seven 
national political parties and 31 state parties. For the 515 seats being con¬ 
tested for. of the 542 Lofc Sabha seats fi e. excluding 14 seats in Assam and 
13 in nmiab). an overwhelming number of 8.800 candidates filed in their 
nomittatiorts. However, of these several withdrew their nominations while 
250 were reiectad after scrutiny. But there are stilt over 5.000 left in the 
field. With the Congress, the BJP. the Janata and the DMKPto compete for 
496. 225. 190 and ISO seats respectivefy, the contest promises to be 
exciting, hard-fought artd veell-won. 

The state-wise break-up of the 515 seats is as follows: Andhra 
Pradesh—42: Bihar—54; Guiarat—26; Haryana—10; Himachal 
Pradesh—4; J & K—6: Karnataka—28; Kerala—20; MP—40: 
Maharashtra—48; Manipur—2; Meghalaya—2; Nagaland—1 
Orissa—21; Rajasthan—25; Sikkim—1; Tamil Nadu—39; Tripura—2 
UP—85; West Bengal—42: Union terntories—17 The scheduled castes 
have been allocated 78 of these seats and the scheduled tribes 38. 

Severat new trends are emerging in the elections. For the first time ever in 
India's history there is a conspicuous lack of awe-inspiring, dynamic 
leadership—the lack of a "sure winner.' Mrs Gandhi's untimely departure 
has left everyone, including the Opposition, floundering helples^. The rul¬ 
ing party has been deprived of her powerful stewardship while the Opposi¬ 
tion of its sole target of concerted attack. 

Also for the first time ever, the reins of Indian politics lie in the hands of 
the young. The trio of Rajiv and the two Aruns (Arun Nehru and Arun Singh) 
at the helm of our politics has reversed the existing trend of old cronies 
hogging trie limelight. Tfie focus has shifted a generation ahead to pne 
definitely more idealistic and enthustasiic about action rather than futile 
hypothesising. 

Surprisingly, among those contesting tliis time are several eminent 
bureaucrats, including Natwar Singh, and K.R. Narayan and journalists too. 
The world of politics has suddenly become a star parade as well, as several 
famous film personalities seem to be finding politics more iriieresiing than 
acting. Wfiether these stars are there to stay or are just putting in guest 
appearances remains to be seen. The formation of several new independent 
parties, apart from boggling the minds of the voting public, have proved 
cumbersome lor the Election Commission (EC) too. Larger and consequen¬ 
tly more unmanageable ballot papers will be needed to accommodate 
new panies. 

What is rnost heartening about the present poll scenario rs that the EC is. 
for once, making its.presence felt. It has issued a number of directives to the 
governments and ruling parties at the Centre and slates on observance of 
rules and norms during electioneering. These include, first and foremost the 
ban on misuse of official machinery which includes government transport 
and staff for furtherance of party interests as well as government money on 
advertisements. Bans have also been imposed by the EC on the monopolis¬ 
ing of public places, vehicles and amenities for ruling party propaganda: on 
transfer of all officials involved in poll supervision work, including top district 
and state level police officiats until the end of the elections: on politicians 
from laying foundation stones of projects or sciiemes of any kind or making 
promises of any facilities eg. construction of roads, provision of drinking 
water. MniisMrs and other authorities have also been forbidden from 
indulging in acts of motivated generosity which inducies announcing any 
financial grants in any form. 

There has been a sudden influx of several film stars into the political arena 
viduding superstar Amitabh Bachchan, Sunil Outt and Vijayanthimala Bali 
apart from t^ existing film stars-tumed politicians like NTR. Jayalalitha. 
M.G. Ramachandran and others. To avoid their publicity through their 
fHms. the EC has banned the screening of any of their films or film sequences 
an TV and broadcast of songs, film excerpts on radio tin the time the elec- 
tkxB are over. 


Fer ensuring equal coverage to all parties on the TV and radio the EC 
iiselt has done the allocation of dates and time to be given to each national 
party to preserit its election manifestos and propaganria to the public at 
large. These media will iK>t therefore be monopolised for furthering the 
interests of any one party or person. 

These steps should go a long way in ensuring free and fair jroils". The 
race is on in earnest now. 


CATASTROPHE AT CARBIDE 

AVERTABLE _ _ 

T he Bhopal holocaust is just a portent of similar disasters which can 
follow in future. Scientific innovations while being good servants can. 
if not coupled with extreme caution and disaetion when using them, 
proveto be bad masters. It is rather ironical that gas used for producing pes¬ 
ticide claimed over 2000 human victims in Bhopal on Dec 3 and rendered 
over 20.000 sick from the after effects of gas inhalation. 

The tragedy occured soon after 1 a m. when pressure built uo in a 45 
tonne capacity gas chamber and caused the leakage of metf /I :jo-cyna;a 
(MIQ liquid gas at the Union Carbide insecticide plant. (This multinational 
plant IS one of the two plants of this kind in tlie world, the other being 
located at West Virginia in the US). By the time the leakage w.i& detected 
the lethal gas hdd spread and hung heavily in the atmosphere. Residerit.s 
withm a radius of 15 km of the plant were severely nlfected by the 
poisonous emission. 

THE KILLER GAS 

M ethyl iso'Cynaie (MIC), the killer gas lesponsibie hir th: shw.-king 
death toll in Bfiopal. is avroduct of deadly pliosgene gas and 
methyl cyanaie. And phosgene gas (itself a reactioi'. pioduct of 
toxic gases like carbon monoxide and chlorine) reeks ol the gory h.story of 
World War I when the German and American troops used it to eradicate 
each others' troops. Hitler used T too. in his infamoiiS gas cfiarnbers. to 
ruthlessly eliminate 60.000 Jews. 

Wtiile not being as poisonous as phosgene, MIC inhalation can fiavc 
fatal lesults too. A liighly toxic chemical with low tolerance level ol two 
parts in 100 million: ihreacts with water of the lungs when inlialed and 
chokes tlie inhaler to death. Essentially a liquid, it becomes a gas when in 
contact with air because ol its low boiling point of 21 "C and tlmrxje gams 
easy passage into the body where it can react with pioteins .and also destroy 
en/ymes in the human blood. 

Experiments conducted on the lettiai irnfiacl .his gas c.in h,T/o on 
animals have revealed that dogs cannot surviv.- exposure r.l il'is gas lot 
more than 20 minutes at tfie -ate ol 2 i PPM (pai tides jrer million unit), cat.i 
suffer pulmonary darnagrj within a few mini ites of exposure at 13PPM and 
mice die within 15 niinule.s 

When inhaled by human beings It causes h-eathles.sne.'.s. clicking, 
nausea and vomiting, pam in the chest and pain ind a burning scns.'ition in 
the eyes. Funher inhalation causes death due to .utfocation and poisoniiig 
of the blood slrearii. No expemnentation is ne-.d-ni lo ascertain its imoacl 
on human beings, fhe loss (.if over 2.000 live.; .rnd tlie hnsjatalisalion nl 
over 20.000 is eviuence which expliciiT/ and horrif/ingly tw.il- 
c.xplanatorv 

V^t ensued was the groiasque coloklTig of -i death-drama People 
awoke to a panic and poison-laden .itrnosphci ”reathle.ss. giddy retch¬ 
ing and choking from the effects of Mi"., th?v .led n confused desper ition 
to the unpolluted haven of neighbourii jtowns The unlucky ones were suf¬ 
focated to death even as triey slept whil s others leil unconscious on roads as 
the gas, the haste arwj the cold took their toH. targe numbei s of caltic werr 
also sacrificed on the altar of negligence. 

Hospitals overflowed with people clamouring for medical attention. This 
caused an expected shortage of drugs an J doctors in the prevailing chaotic 
circumstanoes. The sotting out of;! j dying from the dead became an 
awesome task. 
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tar’s relief Kind for the assistanoa of the ailing. Troops were summbrwd for 
evacuating people to safer places and for providing medical aid. Five 
officials of the Union Carbide unit were immediately arrested for the lethal 
lapse in management. 

The immediate closure of the factory was ordered and as a precautionary 
measure its counterpart in West Virginia was also closed down. Not even 
the similar ircident which occured in the north Italian town of Seveso in July 
1976 or the nuclear accident in Harrisburg in USA assumed the mammoth 
proportions of the Bhopal mishap in terms of the colossal loss of human ar^t 
animal life. 

It will take quite some time before Bhopal becomes safely habitable 
again. And this gruesome episode has left in its wake uncertainty and terror. 
For death can stalk silently upon hapless victims—extinguishing life oven as 
they clutch on to food for sustenance: a dead man with bread lying on 

his chest. __ _ 

THAKKAR COMMISSION 

THE PROBE BEGI NS ____ 

i n the wake of Mrs Gandhi's brutal murder tfie government has con¬ 
stituted a one-man commission, consisting of Justice M.P. Thakkar. a 
sitting member of the Supreme Court to inquire into all the facts connec¬ 
ted with her assassination. The commission will submit its report within a 
period of six months. 

Apart from uncovering all the relevant facts concerned with the 
assassirtaiion, the commission is required to probe into various other facets 
including the identifying of persoris/agencies involved in the conspiracy 
while exposing it in all its ramifications, finding out lapses of duty by 
individuals as also speculations on whether the tragedy could have been 
averted. After inquiring into the deficiencies existing in the security system, 
the commission will also be expected to recommend corrective measures 
which can be implemented in future. 

The Thakkar Commission has been appointed under Section 3 of the 
Commission of Inquiry Act "for the purpose of making an inquiry into a 
definite matter of public importance, namely the assassination of Smt Indira 
Gandhi, the late Prime Minister, on Oct 31,1984". All the provisions of 
Sub-sections (2). (3). (4). and (5) of Section 5 of the Commission of Inquiry 
Act have al.so been made applicable to the corhmission whose headquar¬ 
ters will be in New Delhi. 

The commission may make interim reports to the Central Government as 
and when it deems necessary before the scheduled time for submission of 
the report. 

It will be assisted in it:: task by an investigating machinery headed by - 
Anand Ram. one of Ihe senior-most rrolice officials in the country and also 
by different branches of the oolice and intelligence organs of the 
government. 

PUNJAB . . 

REBOUNDII^G BA^ _ ___ 

W hile tire country is all set to go to the polls the government has 
wisely decided against conducting elections in Punjab even 
though, allaying alt fears, the law and order situation has 
remained commendably stable. The violence which rocked Ihe country 
following Mrs Gandhi's assassination left Punjab unscathed. 

But politics ar.d polls are prevailing in Punjab too--- those of the Sikh 
Panth. The Shirornani Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee (SGPC) pro¬ 
ceeded to hold elections for office bearers and for once the live head priests 
refrained from intervening in 'i.; affairs. They advised the members of the 
SGPC to decide the issue by secret ballot. 

The results of the SGPC polls are as follows; Gurcharan Singh Tohra. 
detained Akali leader, was re-elected for the thirteenth consecutive term as 
President of the SGPC by a comfortable margin: Prem Singh Lalpura. 
Senior Vice-President; Rajindei Singh Diialiwal. Junior Vice-President; 
Kuldip Singh Wadala. General Secretary. Lalpura will work as acting Presi¬ 
dent in Tohia's absence. 

The SGPC will now start working actively again—it will chalk out the tar¬ 
ty's future policies and programmes, and also prepare strategies for oppe -- 
ing the Congress candidates in the Lok Sabha polls. The formation of relief 
committees to help victims of the recent violence as well as the draft of a 
programme to pursue cases of Sikhs arrested during and after the army 
action in June in tlie Golden Temple complex will also figure extensively in 
the SGPC's programmes. 

The SGPC has already demanded a high-power judicial inquiry into ttte 
iirmy action. Wtrile expressing its sympathies with the victims of the car- 
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areas. All. then, is not well for the restofiation of anricableretatiabs between 
.the government and the Sikh Panth. And even though the Centre has its 
hands full at the moment what with the elections looming large, it would be 
a dangerous folly to neglect Punjab at any co st._ _ 

OPPOSITION UNITY ' 

IN OPPOSITION OF UNITY 


A t a time when the ruling party's hold over the nation has been 
substantially jeopardised with the exit of Mrs Gandhi one would 
have thought the Opposition would strengthen its fortress to make it 
a strong if not invincible enemy. But it has failed miserably to even put up a 
facade of unity. In fact, if anything, its internal squabbles-have intensified at 
the onset of the elections. 

The formation of the Dalit Mazdoor Kisan Party (DMKP) by Charan Singh 
was intended to unify the Opfiosition. But far from achieving a modicum of 
that, the DMKP has succe^ed in alienating individual opposition parties 
even more. The Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) headed by the Opposition 
stalwart Atal Behari Vajpayee was openly antagonistic towards the DMKP 
aruf all it stood for right from the start. Arid this sounded the death knell for 
the National Democratic Alliance (NDA) between Charan Singh's Lok Dal 
and BJP The seven-party United Front of Chandrashekhar's Janata Party 
was also disrupted with the desertion of the Democratic Socialist Party and 
the Rashtriya Congress. 

Finally conceding that achievement of unity was a farfetched idea the 
Opposition then diverted its efforts towards resolving the problem of seat 
adjustr, lents. Some headway was made in tins direction, thanks |&rimarily to 
the efforts of N.T. RamaFlao. Andhra Pradesh's once-aggrieved CM and 
Farooq Abdullah, ousted CM of J Gt K who called for collective Optio.sition 
meets in Delhi. 

As of now. however, it is difficult to predict the turn of events oven to the 
last day before the polls, taking into consideration the fickleness of those 
standing for the elections. The DMKP and Congress U) of Jagjivan Ram 
have, according to latest indications, reached complete accord on seal 
adjustments in Haryana, UP and Bihar, collectively comprising the Hindi 
belt. And according to the DMKPs spokesmen, the party has reached com¬ 
plete accord with "all the major opposition parties" in Delhi as well as in Kar¬ 
nataka. Andhra Pradesh. Tamil Nadu. Kerala and Gujarat. It Is also hopeful 
of an accord in Bihar and Rajasthan. But whether these accords are strong 
enough to resist weathering arid erosion in the coming days and face up to 
defeat or victory remains to be seen. 


DISSIDENCE IN CONGRESS (I) 

ON TO Gf^ENER PASTURES? 

D issidence. deception, defection have become the hallmarks of the 
Indian political trade these.days. Never had these assumed such 
mammoth proportions as of late, especially since Mrs Gandhi's 
death. Suddenly all decorum, code of ethics, loyalty to person or parly has 
disappeared leaving behind chaos, where anyone can do what he feels like 
and get away with it too. Loyalty has in fact become a saleable pendulating 
commodity available to anyone willing to pay the price. 

The dissatisfaction over the denial of tickets has been vociferously 
expressed and open revolts in defiance have been staged. Of these, the 
ones which have caused major political upheavals include those of Abdul 
Rahman Antulay. former Maharashtra CM; Shivaji Ganesan, popular film 
.star. MP and Chairman of the Tamil Nadu Congress Committee; and 'he 
exodus of MLAs from the Bihar and Manipur Assemblies as well a', others 
scattered all over the country. 

Tire Manipur Congress(l) Ministry headed by CM Rishang Kershing lost 
its majority in the 60 member Stale Assembly w^en 14 Congress Ml As 
tendered their resignations to the Governor K.V. Krishna Rao. The step was 
taken when they were denied party nominations in protest against 'the 
changes in the political situation in the state". Among those who resigned, 
was the Speaker Y. Yaima Singh. The Kershing Ministry which initially had 
43 MLAs was left with only 29. and 14 departed MLAs promptly joined 
hands with Opposition members in the State Assembly and demanded the 
dissolution of the ministry since it had no moral or constitutional right to 
continue. The crisis, however, blew over and the ministry regained majority 
a couple of days later when one minister withdrew his resignation when 
allotted a party ticket to contest the elections. 

The former CM of Mafiarashtra. A.R. Antulay, notorious for his earlier 
exploits too, lived up to his reputation for trouble-making when he openly 
revolted against tfie Congress after being denied a Lok Sabha ticket for the 
Kolaba (Raigarh) seat. Antulay went to the extent of calling for a split in the 



Gandhr: However. Iw act did not go unpunished—and he was 
expelled from the Congress(l). Undetened. Antulay is -VA only continuing 
his candidature as an independent candidate in Kolaba constituency but 
has also formed a regional party ‘Indiravadi Maharashtra Congress F^rty" 
which he hopes to convert into a national party. 

Bihar did not emerge unscathed from this tide of revolts either. Nov 2 7 
witnessed open rebellion against the Congress leadership by the disgrun¬ 
tled few not granted party tickets. At least three members of the Assembly 
staged a walkout and are now to contest as independents. The defiance is 
significant in that these MLAs won by convincing margins in the 1980 elec¬ 
tions and will now pit their strength against relatively inexperienced Con¬ 
gress nominees. 

This brings us to Tamil Nadu and Shivaji Ganesar-. Chairman of the Tamil 
Nadu Congress Campaign Committee. Gartesan. dissatisfied with the seat 
allocations, threatened to walk out of the Congress|l) too. and form a party 
of his own. But. at this stage, he wisely opted to hold talks with the C^tre 
first and this resulted in an understanding being reached between him and 
the^Congress high command so that now. once again, Ganesan sits in the 
Congress camp and will be campaigning for the party actively in Tamil 
Nadu. 

The Congress, on its part, watched these new desertion dramas unfold¬ 
ing rather helplessly but later did issue statements to the effect that defec¬ 
tors would be penalised. But even if prodigals do return to the fold, either 
due to a belated .sense of loyalty or from fear of reprimand, they will be 
bringing withthemthedanger of the few black sheep spoiling theentire flock. 

RAJIV GANDHI 

A P ROMISING PRELUDE _ 

/ / 1*^ ajiv is seen as pragmatic, cautious and practical—the first leader 
1^ with whom India's disgruntled classes can identify." is the 
I 1 Observer's (of UK) observation of India's new PM. And for a per¬ 
son hatipily oblivious tb'the world of politics until as recently as five years 
ago. this certainly is no mean tribute. 

Rajiv Gandhi's initial steps are definitely not as tottering as expected from 
the new.political entrar t suddenly entrusted with a job as demanding as that 
of prime ministership. Even while Mrs Gandhi's body lay in slate and the law 
and order machinery of the entire country lay in shambles. Rajiv went about 
the task of restoring normalcy in the strife-tom country with an iron hand. 
CMs of various states who had come to mourn Mrs Gandhi's death were 
promptly dispatched to their respective states to manage affairs. Then 
sweeping changes were made in the intelligence and security set-ups 
which had shown such dismal performances. The Lieutenant-Govemor of 
Delhi was also dismissed. And all the while. Rajiv kept his personal 
emotions in tight rein for which he won the applause of leaders and the 
press worldwide. 

The tiersonal tragedy he suffered did not deter Rajiv from going about his 
functions with swiftness. In his first few addresses to the nation he stressed 
the need for maintainirtg peace and building a strong and united India. He 
ilS() pledged to fight corruption and inefficiency. He made a call for 
improvement in quality of civil services and for depoliticisation of the 
administration as well. 

Even while continuing in the traditions set by his mother, Rajiv clearly 
took a stance of his own too. That he is a product of the younger generation 
is left in no doubt when one sees his inclination towards modernisation. His 
emphasis on indigenous research and development to take care of the 
country's future needs coupled with the stress he lays on modernisation of 
technology, predict technological advancement under his regime. 

Rajiv is also striving to nurture the relations built with various foreign 
countries by Mrs Gandhi. Several countries have extended their hands in 
friendship to him. 

Out witat perltaps has earned him the respect of even staunch Opposi¬ 
tion critics is his upholding of democratic values. His announcement of 
elections which have been preponed (contrary to their expectation of them 
being postponed) irKticaie his aversion to either dictatorial or dynastic rule. 
He is also living up to his reputation of Mr Clean and has. for the forthcoming 
elections, eliminated several notorious contenders from the race. 'This has. 
undoubtedly, earned him several enemies but has improved the Congre.ss 
image overall. 

Rajiv has inherited his office from colossals Mke Nehru. Shastri and Mrs 
Gandhi and making his mark will prove no mean task, if he wins. As the 
Observer puts it: "By the time the dust has settled down. Rajiv Gandhi will 
bo soon as Prime Minister by right, not only by inheritance." Whether this 
statement proves right depends first on the people and then on him. 


F or the third time in four successive year?, a cyclone ravaged the south¬ 
eastern districts of Andhra Pradesh arid the adjoining areas of Tamil 
Nadu. A cyclonic storm of particularly severe intensity, it lashed the 
coastline of Andhra Pradesh, covering Nellore and Prakasam districts. And 
yet again, it wrought havoc leaving behind a trial of destruction. 

Early meteorological warnings of the approaching cyclone, the repeated 
warning issued over the radio and television and timely and prompt 
measures taken by the concerned authorities including evacuation of peo¬ 
ple went a long way in keeping the toll low. The cyclone claimed about 350 
lives compared to the thousands lost in earlier similar catastrophies. 
However, it did succeed in devastating vast inhabited areas, destroying 
crops, damaging crucial sources of minor irrigation as well as disrupting 
road, rail traffic and telecommunications. Over 11.5 lakh treople of 633 
villages were left to reassemble the shambles. 

It goes to the credit of the authorities that urgent relief and speedy 
rehabilitation was provided to those affected and attention t>aid to the res¬ 
toration of the battered economy. lAF and navy helicopters and vessels as 
vi«ll as army personnel were deployed for organising relief work. 

The PM immediately mshed to the stricken areas and made an aerial sur¬ 
vey in the company of the Andhra Pradesh CM and Tamil Nadu officials. He 
also sanctioned a gram of Rs 12 crores to the cyctone hit states (Rs 7 crores 
to Andhra Pradesh and Rs 5-crores to Tamil Nadu). But it will take quite 
some time and concerted efforts before the losses can be recouped. 

nltT r^aIi/S " ^ ““ 

SPRINGI NG SURPRISES___ 

O ver the past couple of months the political scenario in Andhra 
Pradesh has had a remarkable likening to an action-packed 
suspense thriller. The ex-cine .star and CM N.T. Rama Rao, with his 
unpredictable political manoeuvres, has the viewers at the edge of their 
seats and nobody quite knows what to expect from him anymore. 

In a surprise move upon his return from New Delhi, wfiere he hadTieen 
engaged in promoting Opposition unity. NTR decided that fie would like to 
seek fresh mandate. Arm^ .with a memorandum signed by 164 MLAs 
(some belonging to "friendly Opposition" parties) endorsing the dissolution 
to eliminate the possibility of the governor forming an alternate govern¬ 
ment. he urged S.O. Sharma to dissolve the Assembly. Thus, on recom¬ 
mendation of the Telegu Desam Government, the Governor S.D. Sharma 
dissolved the 22-month-old sixth Andhra Assembly under Article 174 (2) 
(B) of the Constitution. Predictably NTR was asked to continue as head of 
the caretaker government. 

According to NTR, he had resorted to this step keeping in view tfie 
development in the state which negated people's verdict and polluted the 
political atmosphere. And with tNs. he hopes to put an end. once and for 
all. to the politics of deception and defection. Also, he rea.soned. holding 
elections was not only desirable but imperative in order to strengthen 
democratic principles and safeguard the interests of the people even 
though the ministry continued to enjoy the confidence of the Assembly. 

But dissolution of the ministry had been on the cards ever since NTR was 
reinstated CM on Sep 16. although NTR him.self had taken pains to dispel 
any notions of this. 

In fact he had. in the not too distant past, disclaimed rather emphatically 
the dissolution of the Assembly. T wice in the last two months he had exp«t- 
ded his ministry and in order to strengthen the Telegu Desam hold over the 
294 member-Assembly (reduced from 200 to a mere 148 after Bhaskara 
Rao's defection), had even inducted defectors into his camp. Ir- an attempt 
to placate his supporters while expanding his ministry he went to the extent 
of bifurcating several (Xiblic corporations to make room for more 
chairmanships. 

Despite all these moves. NTR was at all times faced with the omnipre¬ 
sent threat of the unr i lollified few left out of offices of profit crossing the floor 
into other more lucrative camps. Which is {trobably why he opted for seek¬ 
ing fresh mandate in spite of the motivated protests made by Bhaskara Rao 
and K. Rosaiah. leader or the 54-man Congress Legislative Party in 
Andhra Pradesh. 

And when the dissolution of the Assembly was announced and 
speculations were rife about the results of the elections which every one 
assumed would be held on Dec 27. NTR rolled yet another dice. He ruled 
out tfie possibility of simultaneous polls for the Lok Sabha and state 
Assembly because he felt that time for preparation of lists of candidates was 
not sufficient and neither were there enough ballot boxes to conduct 
simultaneous elections. The proposed date now for the Andhra Prad<}r>h 
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Probably the olf:chance of the Congressfl) refriewino some of its tost 
ground b^use of the sympathy generated by Mrs Gandhi's death and 
possible defection in view of the unpredictability of the Lok Sabha elections 
has made NTR overcautious. He wants to see the outcome of the polls and 
then prepare his future moves accordingly. He also wants to ensure that he ! 
is not caught unawares in the midst of another crisis. At the moment then. 
NTR is content with keeping a tow profile. All said and done. NTR has 
everyone agog with excitement and anticipation for what promises to be a 
nail-biting climax! 

P^L vs ESCORTS 

NO R AJ F OR S WRAJ _ 

n Nov 9 the Bombay High Court judgment on the controversial 
Swraj Paul vs Escorts ease gave n an entirely now turn. The 
Managing Director of Escorts Ltd. H.P. Nanda had filed a petition 
earlier this year challenging the legal and constitutional validity of certain cir¬ 
culars of the Reserve Bank of India (RBI) dated Sep 19.1983. relating to the 
eligibility of the rHJrcha.se of E scorts' share.s by the Caparo Group of Com¬ 
panies controlled by the London-based Indian industrialist Swraj Paul. 
These circulars had conferred eligibility even pn Non- Resident Indian (NRI) 
comrianies to purchase shares in Indian companies in which NRIs held the 
minimum of 60% shares only indirectly. rotros(iectively under the portfolio 
investment scheme. 

The bench consisting of Chief Justice K. Madhav Reddy and Justice 
D.M. Rege has categorically declared the Caparo group's purchase of 
shares as invalid and illegal. Invalid because it has been found that the NRI 
holding III the Caparo group was not the stipulated 60 per cent or more at 
tfio lime that Paul made the share purchases (the court disallowed the Sep 
1983 circular permitting these purchases with retiospoctive effect), and 
illegal because these purchases were made through the Punjab National 
Bank without obtaining prioi tterrnission from RBI. Under Section 29(1) B 
of Hie foreign Exchange Regulation Act (FtRA) the RBI's prior permission is 
mandatory and any purchases made without it are held illegal and are liable 
for action under Seclions 60 and 57 and prosecution under Section 
66 . 

Antither astieci of this multi-faceted case was the participation of ttie 
Life Insurance Corixiiaiion (LIC). Ttie LIC. a public sector institution, 
alongwith otfier government owned financial institutions, own 63% of the 
stiares in E-scorls T‘-,c / had linket) up proposals to accept pre-payment of 
loans 5nd the rnergui ul Escodri with Goel/e with the issue of registration of 
transfer of tlie Caparo share;.. Apart fiom tins, the LIC had acted arbitrarily 
when having failed to tnice Escoi is .o register shaies it hatf requisitioned an 
exliaoiilinary grineiai meeting (L'GM) of Esftorts on Tcb 11 ir> a bid to 
lefilace nine out of ttie 15 dire ilor.s of the company wi*h nine nominees of 
financial inslit.ii.nns tiaving majonlv shaies By this action the LIC violated 
Seciion 14 of ilie Con.siitution as well as Section 284 of the Companies 
Act. TIh! hencti ihetefnu!. lias de'tlared null and void brjfh the EGM as well 
as the ir.>soliilii>ns it pa.ssed. 

Ihe verdict of tlie Bombay High Court, thus, viewed in isolation, 
indicates that public sector institutions like the LIC aie not otdinary 
•shateliolder.s in the corporate sector and cannot, ttierelore. dictate terms, 
even though the maioritv of stock.s may be held by them. Meanwhile the 
Supreme Coud. on Dec 10. decided to stay the High Court's judgment and 
fixed I'eb 26 fo. Ihe final heating of the LIC appeal challenging it. Till then, 
ItKJ future of NR: invesiment.s as well as the link between financial 
inst-'utions and the corporate sector remains undecided. Also, complete 
confusion prevails regarding the fate of ttie nearly Rs 13 crores invested by 
Swiai Paul's Caparo group in Indian conifianies. 

COMPUTER POLI^ . . 

MAOF IN INDIA 

govetnrnen's announcement of a new liberal computet policy 

! .!jt ■! s well for Ihe country in terms ol providing long-term benefits of 

I ci:.nfKil*iii'Cition as also helping in overall efficiency and price reduc- 
i.or: With it.*sp(’',t to a broad sijecttum of items. The policy aims at 
:ni]ig..'-i;:aiiiiii and standardisation of technology and is expected to bring 
ilown th'; pri;.i>*. o* the final product and computer components to inter- 
riai:fr,.i: r.r-f -.'iii: •rv.'els. It also ensuies the induction of the best avaii- 
abk: U-.! .•I'.s.'j) . 1 .'" I'-e Indian markets and will, undoubtedly, go a 
king way i; '•!!..•; 16 .^ gap between the developed and developing 
countf.es 

Rarli''.,;; ctui:', --, m pjity and procedures for manufacture, import and 
export of rnii>|.-uvrs and computer-based systems have been brought 


puter indu^ry include aboflrioieof existing restrictions bn tliebr^rif^^^ ‘ 
tor on manufacture and capacity, bermtssion for foreign collaboration with 
40% equity participation for making mini and micro computers in the 
private sector and above all. Ihe formal classification of tfie computers and 
computer-based system under the electronics industry. This will enable the 
new units to avail of the benefits'and concessions available to this 
industry. 

In accordance with the new policy the duty rate on parts for manufacture 
of peripherals (which account for 58% of the price of computers) and 
micro-processor-based equipment has been slasfied from 80% to 5% 
while the rate of duty on software in object code in any media from 100 % 1 c 
60%. 

Import duty on software in source code has tieen withdrawn altogether 
to facxiiiate the adaption of computers to Indian requireiYients. Imports of 
software as printed matter on paper will be allowed duty free as against the 
present level of 100% duty. Duty rate on imports of software in source code 
other than printed matter has also been brought down from 100 % to 60%. 
The rate of duty on full-fledged computers has been reduced from the exist¬ 
ing 13b% to 60%. Import of computers, computer-based systems and 
sub-.systems will henceforth be permitted to actual end users only. 

Meanwhile, tfie Department of Electronics (DOE) will keep making 
tienodical recommendations of progressively lower liwels of duty in an 
effort to make local manufacturers more competitive witfi resfject to 
equivalent imported systems. Import of designs and drawings will be 
allowed on an open general licence tor rescaicli and development units. 

The policy will hopefully help achieve "riiodernisatiori ol techriology and 
application of computers"—needs stressed by PM Rajiv Garirtlii It is 
Gstirhated that because of implementation of the liberal fjolicy. demand for 
mini and micro computers will soar to 100.000 a vear by ttie end of tlic 
Seventh Plan. 

Also, with the liberalisation of domestic manufacture, doni.^st.i com¬ 
puters will be able to compete tirogre.ssively with tlieii foreign noiintc-i pail.'. 
on which :>utlicientlv high duty will be levnxJ. India, then, slaiids on ttie 
tfireshold of the 'Computer Age 

ONFEBTILISS IMPORTS 

FOOT ING A HIGH BILL 

T he growth in fcrtilearr con.siimption has picked up cnnsideraoly. 
Domestic production, despite the excellent performance.': .jt piaiiis 
tun by National Fertilisers Ltd.Rashttiya Cfiomical Ferlili.ser;,, Indian 
Farmers Feitilisers Cooperatives and Madras fertilisers, has not iJiown a 
tiorresponding increase. Wtiilethe consumption of fertilisers is extiected to 
go up fiiim 7 7.92 lakh tonnes last year to 86.5 lakh tonnes—an iricrea.'ie of 
8.58 lakh f onnes—domestic (iroduction |s likely to rise by 3.3 7 lakl. ionne’.i 
only. The subsequent spurt in demand fias compelled India in import 
massive quantities of fertilisers ' 

Between April-Octobei this year Ihe purchase of urea has foii<-tied the 
16-lakh tonne mark while those ol phosphetic fertiliser and muriate ol 
poia.sh. tlie 10 lakh tonne and 19 lakh tonne marks respectiveK Theix; 
purchases have been valued at Rs 700 crores and still the quantity imported 
has been insufficient to meet the growing demand. 

The Union Agriculture Ministry is tapping all pn.ssible sources o* fertiliser 
supply including Pakistan and USSR in an attempt to avert any shorttall in 
availability as this could severely affect toodgrains production 1 he 'arget 
fixed for the current year is 153.6m tonnes and foodgraiqs production will 
not be allowed to suffer for want of fertilisers at any cost whatsoever. Ship¬ 
ment schedules for quantities already contracted are being advai x:«d apart 
from contracting fresh supplies. 

The rising trend in fertilisei prices in the world market is expected to make 
the fertiliser import bill substantially high. According to rough estimates it 
may even exceed ITs 1.200 crores. Heavy purchases by India and China 
logethei with outstanding demands from Indonesia. Philippines and several 
other countries have resulted in a shoot up in urea prices. The urea prices 
now are well over $180 a tonne compared to $105 a tonne in 1982. 

Rather than attempting to rectify the situation, plants operated by the 
Fertiliser Corporation of India (FCI) and the Hindustan Fertiliser Corporation 
(HFQ have shown consistent dismal performances. The FCI has incuned 
tosses of Rs 101 crores while the HFC over Rs 85 crores over the past few 
years while operating at tow capacities. A lot of wasteful expenditure is also 
being incurred. It is high time some drastic measures were taken to improve 
the domestic production performance and decrease heavy reliance on 
impart of fertilisers. 

(Continum! on page 60/ 
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US ELECTIONS 

REAGANISING THE COUNTRY 


ain't saen notNng y«." promised President Ronald Reagan on 
y his re'^iection to another five-year temi as President of the United 
I States. But what the world saw in this election will be worth 
lemembenng for a long time to come. He won by a margin of 59% to Mon¬ 
dale's 41 %. and received 525 electoral votes, which is a record. He swept every 
state except the District of Columbia and Monoale's home state. Mfo- 
nesota. Ho received 61 % of the votes of the ekferty people and 59% of the 
votes of the under-25 age-groups. Despite Geraldine Ferraro's candidacy 
for the Democratic Vii»-prBsidentship. women backed him by a 10-point 
margin. What is even more surprising is that 54% of Italian-American 
women, to which hyphenated group Geraldine belongs, voted for Reagan. 
He received 62% of the southern votes and 55% of the votes of the north¬ 
eastern states. The normally-Democratic Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
gave him 52% of the votes. Only the blacks voted solidly for Mondale, but 
the effect of the black swing vote in the southern states, where they reside in 
large numbers, was upset by a 70% white southern vote for Reagan. 

Reagan's victory was. however, a personal victory. The Democratic 
Party gained two seats in the Senate and in the House of Representatives, 
the Republicans could gain only 15 seats. Potential 1988 Democratic pre¬ 
sidential candidates like Senators Bill Bradley (New Jersey) and Joseph 
Biden (Delaware) won witb«asy margins. Speaker Tip O'Neill will contimie 
to reign in the House with a more-than-65-seat Democratic majoiity. The 
Democrats also hope to regain control of the Senate during the rnid-terrn 
elections of 1986. The defeated Mondale said with quiet dignity; "Do not 
despair. 1 his fight didn't end tonight, it begins tonight. I've been around for 
j while and I have noticed in the seeds of almost every victory are to be 
found the seeds of defeat, and in every defeat are to be fourfo the seeds of 
victory. Let us fight on." 

Now that Reagan has won a landslide victory, what dues he plan to.^o irv 
the next four years? The world got a glimpse of his plans during his first 
post-election Cabinet meeting. On the question of the heavy Federal 
budget deficit. Reagan declared that he was "not in a compromising 
mood'. since the nation liad voted against tax increases and for further cuts 
in spending. He also said that he was against cutting back on his defence 
build-up and claimed that there was "filenty of fat" elsewfiere in the Federal 
budget During an interview with Newsweek, he staled that about 
$100b was not being collected from taxpayers who evaded taxes. He. 
therefore, said that an easy solution was to bioaden the base and simt>lify 
tax collection, and the income from that would meet the Federal deficit. He 
also aired views about aptrointing an arms-control "C^ai" to lielp resolve 
East-West tensions. 

Flowever optimistic he may sound, the going will not be so easy. The 
budget deficit for 1985 is $210b and the President is pledged against tax 
increases The Demociats in the House of Representatives are also strong 
and there is the likelihood that there may be a protracted impasse with Con¬ 
gress over the details of domestic spending. Tip O'Neill and majority leader 
Jim Wright have just announced their post-election strategy—the Democ¬ 
rats are not going to let "Reagan hide in the basement while we raise taxes. 
If he wants somethiiig. he is going to have to ask for it." 

US-USSR 

ON TALKING TERMS 

A lmost exactly one year after the Soviet Union had walked out-of the 
Geneva talks oit Euromis.siles (INF) in protest against the deployment 
of Pefshing-2 and cruise missiles in West Europe by the NATO allies. 
Moscow and Washington announced the resumption of the talks. US Sec-. 
retary of State George Shultz and Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko 
are due to meet in January to discuss issues aimed at achieving an arms 
balance. Ftopes thabsomething like this may happen were aroused when 
President. Reagan had expressed his interest in meeting his counterpart in 
the Soviet Union. Chernenko. so as "to get down to examining the question 
of reducing nuclear weapons'. Reagan's main interest in expressing such a 
wish may have been a pre-election stunt to reassure the American public. 
Chernenko, however, took him at his word and decided to break thu log¬ 
jam. The Soviet Union took the initiative and gave up its earlier insistence on 
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the withdrawal of cruise and Pershing-2 missiles from West Europe as a 
precortdilion for the resumption of n^otiations. 

President ReagansNational Security Adviser. Robert McFarlane. recen¬ 
tly said that the administration was prepared to negotiaie on long-range ana 
intermediate missile atntrols and was also ready to talk about limiting space 
weapons. It is possible that the US may appoint a special envoy to take 
charge of the talks but no decision lias yet bwn taken. The Soviet Union . 
on the other hand, feels that the US has not really ctianged its basic policy. 
Washington has been following a "star wars" policy—that is. to intensify 
the nuclear arms race to the extent that it becomes ruinous foi the Soviet 
economy. According to the Communist Party news(>aper Prevde, the main 
obstacle to agreement between the two coiintiies is that Washington does 
not intend to give up its "star wars" proqiarnme. 

Hardliners on both sides will have to be controlled if anything is to come 
out of the new Geneva talks. And the whole world wants the talks to be con- 
structive: after all, wh o wants a nuclear holocaust^ 

USSR 

THE HOMECOMING 


It I I aving found myself in the so-called free world. I was not free for 
one single day." So said Svetlana Alliluyeva. Joseph Stalin's 
I I daughter, wfxj re-defected to the Soviet Union 17 year:, after stie 
had defected to the West through India Stie had lieen alltoved to coirwi to 
India in 1967 with an urri crmtainiiig tfie tisfics of hei Indian hui.band who 
liad died of a respiratory problem Oin.-* -n New Delhi, ;.!»■ hud -.ought 
asylum in the US Embas;;v and had i.iter been given Arnent <ii' citi/iinship 
She had married an Amoncan architect. William L. Pelui in I') 7f; ixjrne him 
a daughter, divorced him in 1973 and inovi*d to Camlindge t'uiiand. in 
1982 Recently, however, she fiad br-gun to miss her hr'mni.ind as well .a:; 
her two children by earlier rharriages. wfiom :;he had left beh.ivl in the 
Soviet Union 

On her return to Russia with her daughter Olga, she held a jiruss con¬ 
ference in which she said Ihat she ftad never wanted to become a detectoi in 
the first place but had chosen to dd so She added that trom the moment 
stie had arrived in the US. stie tiad fallen into ttie fiands of businussiTW.'n, 
lawyers, publishers and intelligence agents wlio had manipulated her. 
These jieople had sought to "turn my name and the name ol my father into a 
sensation" and stie had become a favourite: jief" of ttie CIA. which harf dic¬ 
tate "wtiat I should write and how" 

Such statements by Alliluyeva aio. j-.eihaps. iiecejssaty for tier rcfiabilila 
tion tn the Sovrel Union While in the West, she had denounced the Soviet 
regime in mar w books and interviews Stie had called tlie Rulshevik Revolu - 
tion J tragedy for Russia and had cfiaracten-sed Stalin as "a moral and 
spiritual monster". She had also vowed that she would never return to the 
"pri.son" of Russia and had virtuallv burned her Soviet passport. Recently, 
however, she had become depressed and homesick. She liiid told inter¬ 
viewers that she regarded fvitti the US and the Soviet Union as equal 
menaces to world peat» and tfiat she felt as though sfie fiad moved "from 
one cage to another". 

Ttiepropagancfa victory of the return of the "prodigal daughter" loi the 
Russians was doubled by the return of two other defectors in November. 
Igor Rykhov and Oleg Khlan. who had deserted from their military units in 
Afghanistan and taken shelter in Britain, turned themselves in to ‘f^ Soviet 
Embassy in London. It appears that they. too. tiad become fiornesick 
According to AHiluyeva. there are many deftxrtors iiow in the West who 
have been prevented from returning home "only by fear of possible jxinish- 
mem". If this were true, her words and action may encourage many other 
defectors to re-defect 

In another developmenl. Defence Minister Dmitri Ustinov was con¬ 
spicuous by his absence from tfie line-up of Kremlin leaders before the Nov- 
7 jaarade. In 1982. Brezfir^ev had died three days after he made an 
unsteady apjaearance before this parade and a year later. Yuri Andropov's 
absence from tNs function gave hints of his imminent demise. Ustinov is 
said to be suffering from a "sore throat", but as Western Kremlinologists 
say. 'colds in the USSR tend to be fatal". There are unconfirmed report.s that 
he has either suffered a stroke or has a serious liver disease. Western 
analysts feel that his most likely successor is Warsaw Pact Commander Vik¬ 
tor Kulikov. ahhoughothersteeltfiat the civilian. Gngoii Romanov, may also 
be in the running. 
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VIOLENCE AGGRAVATES _ 

T he crisis in Sri Lanka deepened in late November as Tamil guerillas 
stepped up Iheir attacks on the Sinhalese. On Nov 21. there were a 
large number of reports of violerrce from Colombo and other parts of 
the country. Thirty policemen, a maiority of them Sinhalese, were killed in 
an attack by Tamil guerillas on Chavakacheri police station in the northern 
ftrovince. Later, four shops owned by Tamils were set ablaze at Tim- 
hngasyaya in southern Colombo, where families of some of the victims ol 
Chavakacheri resided. 

A;, ttie month drew to a close, lepoi Is came in that 110 people had been 
killed in attacks by Tamil setiaratist guenllas. in simultaneous raids on two 
separate farms, about 50 civilians had also been killed. About 30 guerillas 
tvid also died in the incident. A guerilla organisation called Liberation Tigers 
of Tamil Eelam (ITTE) claimed responsibilitY for tfie attacks. This group is 
one of about six guerilla groups operating in places situated in rehabilitation 
centres for former prisoners. About 450 people had settled there in the last 
four months, and most of them belonged to the Sinhalese raimmunity. 

The Sn Lanka Government has begun to reinforce its armed forces on a 
war footing Tlie National Secunty Ministry has arranged to recruit perma¬ 
nent personnel and volunteers for the defence .forces and, according to 
reporij. on one dav alon*.:, 15.000 men had stood in line to get enlisted in 
ttin 'in L.f'ikan Air F orce 

MeaiKX'h.le. the government has again charged that bases for the train¬ 
ing of 1 am.l extremists exist in India The Sri Lanka Freedom Party (SLFP). 
which had cs'idiei not lo.ried the government on this issue, reversed its 
st.md The SlfP leadrr' Anura Bandnmaike. said in an interview that 
th.-jugh Iw; ilitl-''ri..(l If .in i 'M Prt'ma.iaso on otircr matterr,. "there is no doubt 
iKjvv ih.ii Micti n.'i ;i.. .1. s'" l. i.'Ji-i has doiiiCd ttie c.haige v-tfieriieni'-’ 

LIBM . “ 

ONTHE Rta iVING PNO _ 

it'va 'mtrnan,se, ’,rei.t anil C'^jyiri outineaSiied uoya Sics "2 

v..is su()()ose'll I !>;t .jr.-adur'e wl'«: • f laiiCiiand I ibya .ven to co"- 
«i onentlv with.i'sw |ne.-fo'M;:. horn Chad f ittncti and I Ovi. noops 
h j.e tKien lo';l'oi.l ii- ,'ii s' j'ein-ii“ in the tortrici '■n • ■■ -rv i'' 

Cl/id •.i.ru f- And is' .'I'l' ’;'(•■ lei'.F ne aDp.roa'.he’. .‘'Oncn 

•on.-.gi' 'n.n,;,U;i' dci i.i • 1 ' i' Ir-i irj.. had whic ■ .■ i IS. 

Siil'ril Ir;.''•v'.Mi!,'.; I*'.i . L. . Mnn'.’; weft' .li’l t.;a. s • "ad 

.It'd . 1 , PitriidfVi' I . 'I. !: rv- T ihya" ayd'c:-' •• ' rv't 

cea •.'•d' 

Pic-.i.lfriti Ir. !'iu'> (sjught Oi- Ai-..r.; ‘...ot. 

and ,;tMi d c ,n 'i "n i. '.'nf r'..i;on iight-wing to' no: t:i».'io a 
lO'jghO' ..land .Tj.r.n'il '!f .'".nj'n.i-’. '.^ol Muamma Gtidtlid . Mit- 
tenand vvas "itoier.leo in D'nte.-.ting ( ranee's relations with ttie a'ea as a 
whole .Jiid had hoped to r<»rlur,e tensions throtigh negotiations. Libya, 
however, went back on its words, and this was disclosed, much to Mit¬ 
terrand's embarrassment, when the President was meeting Gaddafi on the 
island ol Qeic for the first Franco-Libyan Summit in 11 years. Gaddafi, at 
first, denied that there were Libyan troops in Chad, but later said that there 
was a delay in the withdrawal programme and promised to withdraw 'every 
single soldier'from the area. France, on its part, declared that if the Libyans 
did not pull out, it would "honour its commitments* and return its 
troops. 

On the other hand. Libya, too. suffered some embarrassment in 
November when Egypt disclosed that Gaddafi had sent out rovmg death 
squads to hunt down enemies. In the second week of November. Tripoli 
announced that the former Prime Minister. Abdel Hamid Bakkoush. had 
been 'executed' in Cairo for having "sold his conscience to the 
enemies...of the Libyan people'. Five days later, the Egyptian Government 
produced Bakkoush alive and well. It appears that President Hosni Mubarak 
had got wirKf of the plot to kill Bakkoush and had kfentified four foreign hit¬ 
men; two British and iwo Matt«e. They had been anestad and faked pic¬ 
tures of Ba||:koush lyinfl a pool ol blood had been printed. Thus. Gaddafi 
had been tricked mto thinking that his ploi had succeeded arrd had made a 
public announcement. This event confirmed that the Colonel's international 
murder squads were still active. Mubarak also got confessions from the 
would be assassins and warned that severe world leaders had been marked 
for assassination, ittcluding West Germany's Helmut Kohl and Saudi 
Arabia's King Fahd. Mubarak had also recently accused Gaddafi of mining 
the Rod Sea and plotting to blow up the Aswan Dam. Gaddafi denied all 
these charges and called them "imperialistic fabrications". 

Besides getting duped. Gaddafi had y«e another set-back in November 
when the Belgians withdrew their earlier offer to help him equip Libya with 
nuclear reactors. Theyweie. perhaps. influBnoedbyLib^'sdouble d ealing 


assurances that ttw n u e f ae r giateriai woiAl not be"divanad far’lMlIilniii 
weapons, his word, it appears, oarwiot be trusted. 

POLAND 

MURDER OF A PRIEST __ 

L ate in October, the Rev Jerzy Popieluszko. who was a known anti¬ 
communist arKf used the church as his pulpit, was kidnapped. Eleven 
days lator. his body was found in the Wloclawek reservoir. 45 miles 
down the Vistula river. His body was badly bniised and signs of torture were 
evident Three Polish secunty officers were charged with the priest's kid¬ 
napping and murder and the govemmwit arrested a colonel and lieutenant 
in tlie Internal Affairs Ministry in connection with the killing and suspended 
one general on the grounds that he had not taken "sufficient supervision' of 
his department's ■ operation. The three security officers subsequently 
pleaded guilty to the charge and Polish strongman Gen Wojciech Jaruzelski 
himseH assumed charge of the Internal Affairs Ministry. 

Few. however, believed that these officers had engineered the murder 
by themselves. Most Poles think that the plot goes much further. One 
tlieory is that the communist hardliners in the security forces had decided to 
eliminate the anti-communist priest. There is yet another theory which 
traces the conspiracy back to Moscow, whicli may want to discredit the 
.laruziilski regime. Some Solidarity suiiporters believe that Jaiuzelski him¬ 
self was behind the murder because, although ttie government ack¬ 
nowledges the church's calming influence on the puDlic. many pnests have 
npeniy supported the outlawed Solidarity movement. 

What IS suipnsing is that the government is conducting its investigations 
With an openness which is unprecedented foi a communist country. 
Further, ttie speed with which the Internal Affairs Ministry is acting is also 
uMiirecedented. The rnioistry has been going through a pr-iioi' of scH- 
piirificaiioii ovei the last two years anti 2 O'JO otfi' urs n-jv: .‘■iruati/ bed'll 
dsrni'Aed from the securitv wrvicu ar^rf the ci'-ti rnii't,,! sni .'aiusis 
Ir.iPsgiessions tiowever Iho governrneni lias chow ri.n s.-gr.-., uci.Jiitin.', 
coriciliatory-altitudetow-irds the OppO!.n.!..',wh.i:t' hulos th..- -j ivu- irir'in: 
responsible for the priest's murder 

The liming of the murder has also been awKvi'aic toi ';v.,’ei':!. n- i"ig 
.c a lirrir-when ttie West seerned more incl.ned in le'.rr.iii • .m ii ' 

■a:!!. P'llantI Ac hv Poj..eius.'.kcirnsell-—tit. hai- ht-s--r. > .; ' .iri,: 
fhou.sands turned up foi hi„ burial and long lines of ruoumei.- oatiitkren on; 
rndehis church for days aftrrrwaid: Sttiiidautyleadei Anc'r.'e >' •v.i,i..-i‘-! .-...■c.a 
1 rji! tioiir's strike -nt (si.'i n J. bur l.f. h Wale.tc wa;. .Hga.u ;f 'ti.-.. i ... 
s.v.'.iu' .jlare.surnfitio'iii’ UHii.'.te.-iA-oe..'heOpi o .jr'dll.i‘ 5'..-'«tiC''i'. ■ 

. 'id declared that "iri. rtejc. ’iiu>; , i< i..;.r;.. .imi'i i. '..iji iia; 

j'ca.re 

UtTsTRikE 

PROMISI NG PROSPECTS _ 

T here are Some hopeful signs that the National Union of Mine- 
worker's (NUM) strike, which has proved to be the most disruptive 
labour unrest in the country since the 1926 General Strike, may end 
sometime in the near future. The strike, which has been continuing for over 
one-and-a-hatf-years. suffered a major setback when it was disclosed 
recently that the NUM had sought financial assistarxiefrom Libya's Muammar 
Gaddafi: The Marxist leader of the NUM. Arthur Scargill. met ^lem 
Ibrahim, who is known to be one of Gaddafi's main paymasters to European 
terrorists, in France. Roger Windsor, the Oiief Executive of NUM. bed also 
visiiedLibya. TheLibyanlink wasnot widelyaccepted. evenbysomeoftbe 
miners. Norman Willis, the Secretary-General of the Trades Union Con¬ 
gress. Britain's umbrella labour organisation, condemned Scargill's move. 
The main reason for this lack of support is that earlier this year. Britain hqd 
broken off diplomatic rebtions with Tripoli following the murde.- of an 
unarmed policewoman by a gunman inside the Libyan Embassy in 
Britain. 

Later, in November. Scargill'also made an appeal for assistance at the 
Soviet Embassy and according to the Soviet news agency Tass. tne Soviet 
miners have contributed about £50.000 to the NUM. The strike was 
further weakened when the Mine-safety Supervisors Union decided not to 
join the miners' stnke in late October. Had they joined, all of Britain's 174 
coal mines would ham had to be shut dOMi. MeamMtilB. the Coal BoMd 
has been holding out carrots to miners who return to work soon—$1.764 
m wages and back-holiday pay. 

The strike has cost 50m tons in lost coal production. The strikers have 
lost an average ol $7,500 in pay. each. In the vfolerice which has accom¬ 
panied the strike. 35 policemen and many mote miners have been injured 
and 45 strikers have been arrested. There has been large-scale .violence of 
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i; Tl4im ml prepared to ccicKlenm the action of my merntMre whose o(^ 
crime is fightirtg for the right to work." PM Margaret Thatcher, however, 
remains uncompromising and. perhaps, her strorrg stand will finally pay 
dividends. 

OAU 

ORGANISED DISUNITY _ ’ 

T he 20th Summit o1 the Organisation of African Unity (OAU) began at 
Addis Ababa in Ethiopia on Nov 12. African unity, for which the 
organisaiinn was formed was. hov/evoi. far from achieved, and the 
mainr point of contention this time was over the admission of tfie Saharan 
Arab Democratic Republic (SADR), whicti claim;;, over the obiections of 
Morocco, a member of the OAU. that it controls Western (formerly 
Spanish) Sahara. Its guerilla arm. the Pnlisario f rout, lias, in fact, been fight¬ 
ing Moroccan troops in the area SADR ha,s Nigeria's backing. But its seat- 
int) in the OAU would meati that it fws ttie OAU’s collective backing. 

Morocco has steadily been losing the support of the OAU on the issue 
and Nigeria's Gen Buhati declared that Nigeria had decided to recognise 
SADR becauiie of Morocco's failure to holfJ a relerendum on inde^ienrience 
in and for the territory and to otion direct negotiations with the Poli-sano 
Tiont. 

Morocco, tfierefore. withdrew from the meeting in protest and had 
withdrawn completely from the OAU. Zaire, too. did not (larticipate in tt:e 
proceedings of the meeting and 20 of the OAU delegations were not lead 
by the head of state or government. King ffas;»n of Morocco signed a 
treaty of "union" with' Libya in August and had perhaps hoped that this 
would strengttien fiis hand at Addis Ababa. But Libya's Gaddafi was present 
at the meeting and his men did nothing to keep the SADR out of OAU 
in tact, the one matter on which there appeared to be total African unity 
was Soutti Africa and all the nations denounced the "racist regime" there. 
On other matters, the OAU remains divided anrHho guestion, tfieiefore. 

arises: How long will it survive? 

____ - 

HU NGRY F OR FOOD _ 

W hy does it take a 10-minule 'TV film to awaken public sympathy? 
So asked Muhammad Amin, the Nairobi-based BBC TV 
cameraman whose televised coverage of the Ethiopian famine 
has moved the Western world to send money and supplies at record- 
breeking rates to the starving country. And it is perhaps too late. for. 
according to estimates, it is unlikely that more than 20% of those gripped by 
famine could be reached before they died. At least 3.QO.OOO people have 
already died and at least 6m live on the brink of starvation. According to 
relief workers, over a million could die this year alone in what could become 
"the worst human di.saster in recent history". 

The first warnings of the impending disaster were ignored by the Wes¬ 
tern world and the Ethiopian Government two yrars ago. Critics of the 
Reagan Administration charge that Ethiopia's connegtion with Soviet 
Russia as a Marxist state, inhibited the American Government in its aid 
efforts. Earlier this year, the American Congress killed an economic policy 
initiative that would liavo provided Africa with S7&m for development in 
1986 bf!cau.se it insisted that the money would go only to governments 
that rejected socialism. As for Ethiopia, the country's leader. Lt Col 
Mengistii Haile Mariam, was warned of the impending crisis two years ago 
by a group of Oxford University economists headed by Keith Griffith. He 
chose to ignore the warning and spent $2.5b on Soviet arms. Ete spent 
another $250m this year on the 10th armiversaty of the Marxist revolution 
in the country. 

Meanwhile, his countrymen died by the thousarids everyday. The last 
big African famine had occured 10 years ago and had led to the death of 
over 3.00,000 people ft had also Jed to Emperor Haile Selassie's 
overthrow. At the time experts had insisted that famines are predictable and 
some had vowed that the disaster would never happen again. Yet. it has 
recurred, perhaps in a worse form. The natural disaster is worsened by 
poverty, environmental damage and rapid population growth. In fact. 
Africa is the world's poorest area and it is the only region where the popula¬ 
tion is growing faster than the food supply 

Ethiopia IS not the only country affected by stan/ation. Two vast hells of 
starvation have spread across the continent and nearly 30 countries have 
been officially listed as 'hungry. In the last 20 years, Mauritania has lost 
more than three-quarters of its grazing land to the encroacNng sands of the 
Sahara, and in some areas. 90% of the livestock is dead. About 2.00.000 
people have died in MozambiqM^. Chad. too. has been suffering from a 
famine similar to that of Ethiopia. To make mattere worse, many other 



Pining for food. 

countries, for instarKxi. Chad. Angola. Ethiopia and Mozambique, have 
been emlii oiled in civil war for yeais. Other lelativoly piosperous countries 
liave siittered as a result o1 an influx of refugees. Sudan, which was once 
expected to become the bread basket of tlie Aiab world, has been flooded 
by refugee;; from Etfiinpia and Chad and can now barely feed its own 
2.5rn fieople. 

' Ttie Western re.sponse of late has been very fieartening but it may have 
come too late. The US has contributed $97.5m in food aid to Ltiiiopla 
since Oci 1 alone; West Germany has donated $6m in aid; Italy has prom¬ 
ised to build a hospital: and Canada and Australia have contributed tens of 
thousarids of tons of gram. The Soviets, too. have given much in aid and 
have sent 400 trucks. 16 planes and 24 fielicopters to ftelp disttibtite the 
food This, however, is a short-term remedy, even if it helps to save many 
lives now. Tfie question is: What can be done to ensure long-term self- 
sufficiency in food? 

PAPAL PLOT ^ 

TRIAL OF THE CENTURY 

W hat may well prove to be West Eurofies trial oi the centuiy will 
begin sometime next year. Another chapter was added to the 
story of the conspiracy to murder Pope John Paul If in St Peter's 
Square on May 13.1981. when the chief investigator. Judge tlano Mar- 
tella, filed a 1,243-page final report on the case in early November While 
Martella's report will remain serzet till the trial begins. 13 pages have been 
made public and these have shed new light on the case. 

After the attempted assassination, it was thought to be the work of a 
rnad Turkish gunman. Mehrnet All Agca. who was arrested immediately 
afterwards. But his statements led to the unravelling of an alleged Bulgarian 
connection and Ihe tfireads may lead as far as Moscow. The report indicts 
three Bulgarians, including a Bulgarian airline official Sergei Ivanev 
Antonov, who is under house arrest, and two oitier Bulgarian Embassy 
officials. Todor Aiva/ov and Maj Zhely Yassilev. wtio have since left 
Italy. 

Martella's refiort further claims that a second f urk. Oral Celik. a friend of 
Agca. fired a shot at Pope alorigwith Agca Martella is said to have a secret 
film shot by a Vatican camera crew that lends credence to this theory. T here 
IS a pfiolograph of a man ninning away from the scene of Ihe attempted 
murder, and this person is thought to be Celik. The Bulgarian helpers are 
alleged to have planned an escape route for the Turks, and Celik. who is 
absconding, may perhaps fiave used tfieir help to escape. 

The indictment also charges that a Turkish businessman. Bekir Celeuk. 
offered SI .2m to Agca. Celik -and another defendant. Musar Cedar Cefebi. 
to kill the Pope. It further accuses another Turk, Omer Bagci. of smuggling 
in the Browning automatic pistol which Agca used to shoot the Pope. Bagci 
and Celebi are in jail in Italy and Celeuk is in Bulgaria. Martella's report claims 
that there are at least five other unidentified people involved in the 
conspiracy. 

The Bulgarian Government has stated that the case is a political con¬ 
spiracy against Bulgaria and socialism. Relations between Italy ami Bulgariii 
have reached a new low, and early in November, a member of ifie Italian 
Parliament reportedly called for an end to diplomatic relations with 
Buigana. 
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T he Agfava Commission, which investigated the 1983 murder of 
Opposition leader Benigno Aquino in Manila anport. put upeviflence 
against Gen Fabian C.Ver. the armed forces Chief of Staff, and 24 
other military officials^ However. 68 Filipino gerierals put up an advertise¬ 
ment in a local newspaper pledging 'unwaverinig loy^ and support' to 
Gen Ver. Only 15 generals did not sign this ‘manitesto*. among them U 
Gen Fidel Ramos, his lottgtime rival. This showed that the upper njng r of 
the army, at least, were staunch Ver supporters. Ver has. meanwhile, taken 
iMve to prove his mnocence. although he has rxrt. as yet, relinquished 
his key post as head of the National InteUigenca and Security 
Authority. 

' Even after the Agrava Commission declaied that a military conspirar:y 
was behind Ar^ino's assassination, another Opposition leader. Cesar 
Gliwaco. the Mayor of Zamboanga Oty in scxjthem Mindanao, was mur- 
riered by an unkrxiwn assailant. While some felt that he had been kilted by 
local mobsters, others alleged that the Ferdinacrd Marcos regime had mas¬ 
terminded it. He was an outs|>oken critic of the Marcos Government and 
had vowed not to cut fns hair until "peace and demcx^'acy are restored". In 
fact, over itie past two months, four other Opposition leaders have been 
murdered, and if is alleged that the right-wing People’s Liberation Army, 
trained and financed by the Army, is responsiM for the death ^ thrM of 
them 

The fury of nature added to the death toll. Last September, two 
typhoons named Ike and June devastated the islands. In November, 
typhoon Agues killed over 500. Since over 700 are still missing, the toM 
may be as higfi as 1.200. T he few economically-important regions, spared 
by the earlier typhoons, were affected by the November typhoon. Rebel 
groups took the op(x>nunitv t>rovided by the confusion created by the 
typhoons, specially in areas where the communication system had broken 
down In early November rebels killed 15 soldiers and 11 civilians. There 
were also a number of serious fires in some Manila hotels. These are said to 
be the work of urban terrorists. To say the least. Marcos is sitting on a 
potentially explosive situation. To add to his personal miseries, he has 
allegedly undergone a surgical oiieration recently and his physical condition 
is poor. 
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T o Panmunjon they came, seven from the Noilh. aaven from the 
South. Accordingtoa vetetan Korean watcher. 'dwyusuaHy start out 
smiling but end up scowling. Today, they kept on smiling.* 

The occasion was a meeting between delegatBs from North and South 
Korea to discuss economic ties between the two countries for the first time 
sirtce 1945. Eariier. North-South exchanges had ended as dair^squiba in 
May. talks of fielding a joint team for the Olynipic Games in Los Angeles 
ended in a shouting match, and in August Pyongyong pointedly ignored a 
South Korean offer for technical and ecotKimic assistance. A natival 
calamity intervaned, however, in September in the shape of a major flood in 
the Soioh and sat the two back on the tracks. Seoul accepted Pyongyong's 
offer of $12m in relief supplies and the scene was set for the Novemt]w 
meetkig. 

Criina has bean pressurising North Korea to renew contacts with 
the South for a long time. The South, which wishes to expatrd unofficial and 
economic relations with Beijing and warns the Olympic Games, which are 
scheduled to be held in Seoul in 1988. to go off smoothly, decided to put 
aside its precondition that North Korea should apologise for the bombing in 
Rangoon last year which killed four South Korean Cabinet ministers and 12 
other officials, and decided to meet the North Koreans. 

During ite talks, each side offered e list of proposed trade exchanges. 
The South was interested in buying briquette coal, iron ore, pig iroA. lead, 
zinc, silica, scrap, fish. silk, cocoons, red beans, com. castor beans and 
material for herbal medicines, and in seMing finished steel, copper, 
aluminium, household goods, automobiles and electronics- The two 
mutually agreed to open railway links between die two capitals and a 
telephone "hot line" for trade purposes. They also spoke of opetting key 
points in each country for trade. North Korea has a current foreign loan bur¬ 
den of $3b and its economy suffers from ageing factories and equipment It 
is possible that Seoul is just the first step, and Pyongyong aims at making 
contacts with the US and Japan for trade purposes and for improving its 
economy. Whatever the reasons lor this North-South thaw, it is a welcome 
change from iheir previous hostile attitude. Korean reunification, however, 
stin appears far away. 

JAPANESE ELECTION 

rrs NAKASONE AGAIN 

Y asuhiro Nakasone recently became the first Japanese PM in more 
than a decade to win a second term as leader of the ruling Liberal 
Democratic Party 0-DP) and with it the primeministership. This is 
because the party is predominant in the Japanese Diet (Parliament). The vic¬ 
tory. however, did not come easily There are a number of factions in the 
LDP. the chief among them belsg led by former PMs Kakuei Tanaka. Takeo 
Fukuda arid Zenko Suzuki. Tanaka, who is now appealing a coriviction for 
accepting a $2m bribe from the Lockheed Aircraft Coiporation of the US. 
heads the largest faction, controlling 120 of the LDPs 393 Diet members. 
He is known as the "shogun in darkness" Nakasora has T anaka's backing 
and won the leadership struggle with his help. 

His potential rivals were Kiichi Miyazawa. who belongs to the Suzuki fac¬ 
tion. and Sl^maro Abo. who b^ngs to the Fukuda faction. More 
dangerous for Nakasone. however, was a plot engineered by dissatisfied 
members of the LDP. They backed a senior Tanaka man. Susumu Nikaido. 
with the hope that this would split the Tzmaka f^ion's vole. The plot failed 
either because Nikaido proved to be too loyal or because he was .insure of 
himself. 

The mam reason for Nakasone's unpopularity within the LOP is that he is 
a Tanaka man and Tanaka is alleg^ to be corrupt. Two years ba^ 
Nakasone had pledged to rid the party of bad infkjencas, but he has ttot ctjit 
his connections with Tanaka. In he has become doubly indebted to 
Tanaka in this election. However, his popularity in the country stands at 
58% in the polls, the highest for any Japanese head of government in 
ten years. 

As a result of the compromise which led to his victory. Nakasone tailored 
key posts along factional lines. Abe was made the foreign minister and 
Miyazawa. the Chairman of the party's Executive Council. He also appoin¬ 
ted Japan's first woman minister in 22 years. However, his critics had a field 
day iMien ho granted five of the 20 Cabinet portfolios to members of the 
Tanaka faction. 

Given his party problems. Nakasone may have to tone down some of his 
policias. In the fiscal and military fields, he may have to lessen his 
austenty moves 

S.B. 
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PHYSICAL 

obrmion: Wearing away of (ran of earth's sur¬ 
face by ihe action of wind, water or ire; tfie rnov- 
ing debris, e g.. sarxf. acts as abrasive inatenal. 

afforestation: Planting bare groo'^J with 
tiees and transforming an area into a forest. 
Afforestation may be undertaken to replace trees 
rut d'^ wn or to provide a supply of i Titier. or to 
iiiiprow the climatic or aesthetic cr.-i,: ;• ns of 
r place 

ahitwde: (i) Heigfit or elevation . .i place 
r.jovo mean sea level, usually measnret. ■■ f'.-«t oi 
ii'--:res In) Angular distance measured vu.titally. 
e g. o' a heavenly body, above the t'Ot..'un 
anemomotor: An insirunirnt oy ■/.■••cti the 
‘••.•icit.itv Hhd diiection ot wind i;. meusured. 
u.-.-;al'/ III mile- per fiour or metre.-, ppi t>nd 
i''!:- i.ommii'iesf type is that I'l whi- ' cup-- 'otat- 
ig or. a ruvo’ 'Bcoid wind velot;ily .>ri a nriilnaled 

Antarctic Grelo: The line of laiituo*; m ^6" 
3<'' S '.)wiri.y !o the inclination, of the eiiit" ^ axis. 
The sun does not set he'e on one day o' i' year, 
a'ound Dec 22. the southern midsnriimei 
Similar'v. ifie sun does not rise on one day-aiound 
J.jr^ 2 f. the southern midwinter. The conrt'tions 
are trie converse of tfiese at the Arctic Crcki 
latitude 66“ 30' N) where Ihe nortfiem micsum- 
meris around Jun21. and the northern midwnter 
around Oec 22 

onlipadas; When two places on the earth's 
surface are diametricalfy opposite to one another. 
■ e,. situated at the ends of a diameter each is 
said to be ifie antipodes of the other, e g.. North 
Pnie and South Pole. Ttie antipodes of a place 
60"S and t>0“W is a place GO^N and ■ 3i/“E At 
the antipodes. Imth the seasons and dav and 
rvgnt are reversed Wmiet at one is simufianeous 
with somnne' at the other, ard noon at one is 
SH'Hi'tanepus -w’lh rnidrHghl at Ihe other 

optioiian: The (Mssilion o* the earth in t-- orbit 
wt'en 11 is at Its greaietJf diriance iiom the sun. 
! e. about 3m miies furttiei away ihari when it w 
at penhelion'. It leachesthisposiiioii during r.um- 
mer m the Northern Heniisphere when .i receives 
tfie direct lav's «f the sun and tfie d<rys am of ifie 
rnaximu'n length 

archtpo l a g o: A group ot islands The name 
was first given by tfie Greeks to the islands to the 
Aegean ^a—Aegean Archipelago. It was after¬ 
wards used f'ji any group of islands Archipe¬ 
lagoes are most cwtimon ir' tfie sooPier'' ■ id of 


the Pacific Ocean. 

a rt a i io H wmH: When a basin-shaped perme¬ 
able layer of rock, such as chalk, is sandwiched 
between two impermeable layers, such as clay, 
and is exposed at both ends, rain water per¬ 
colates through these ends and fills the whole of 
the permeable layer which becomes saturated to 
the rirn of the basin. It a hole is drilled through the 
impermeable rock reaching as fai as Ihe bottom 
ot the permeable rock, water gushes out of the 
hole as a result ot hydrostatic pressure A well 
sunk at this place is called an artesian well. The 
name is derived from Artois the French province 
where some of the earliest tetesian welts were 
constructed. Such wells are common in Australia 
and Algeria. In India, artesian wells are found in 
the Hoshiarpur district of Puniab and the Kangra 
district of Himachal Pradesh. 

olmospharic prottura: The pressure ot a 
point due to weight of column ot air above ttiat 
point. At the earth's surfac# (sea level) the pre¬ 
ssure equa)s about 14.7 lbs per sq inch or 1.038 
gm per sq cm. With increasing height above the 
surtace. the pressure decreases. 

ofoll: A coral reef in the shape of a ring or hor- 
sesnoe enclosing a lagoon. They are found in the 
Indian and Pacific oceans and are usually grown 
over vyith coconut palms. 

ovaionelM: A vast mass of snow and ice at 
high altitude which has accumulated to such an 
extent that ns own wetgnt causes it to slide rapidly 
down the mountain slope, carrying with it 
thousands of tons of rock. Avalanches are a com¬ 
mon occurrence in the Himalayas and many a 
mountaineering expedition hag been wrecked by 
these moving glaciers. 

baromalwr: Instrument for measuring atmos- 
pfteric firessure In its simptesl form known as the 
Mercury Barometer, it consists of a glass tube 
closed at the upper end and filled with merrury 
The lowei end is plunged inatankolmeicury, this 
column of mercury is balanced against the weight 
01 atmosphere. Another type o( baiometei is the 
Aneroid Barometer whicn corviists ot a metallic 
box. partially exhausted ol air. its surtace reacting 
to outside air pressure which is registered on a 
graduated dial face. 

bofalk A dark grey or black fine-grained 
igneous ror.k formed by tlie solidilicalmn of 
lava. 

basin: An extensive hoMow or trough in the 
eanh’s crust. I* occupied by ar oi.:»ao or a lake it i.s 
temied as an ocean basin; il crjal tfeposns are pie- 
serit. It iscalterl a coal basm. the total area drained 
by a river and its inbutanes is a river basin, 
bar- Pan ot tfie sea. or of a large lake 


enclosed by a wide curve of the shore, e.g.. Bay 
of Bengal. Bay of Biscay. 

bieephefa: Both animate and inanimate life 
on earth which includes human beings, animals, 
birds and plants. 

bIcKk mountain or honl: A mountain mass 
formed by the uplift of land between faults or by 
Ihe sinking ot land outside the faults. 

bora or eagre: A tidal wave or great fieighi 
and torce which appears in the estuaries gf certain 
rivers at times ol higti or spring tides. There is a 
conflict between the nver and tfie tide) wave, 
lesulting in a high wall of water moving ufi tfie 
river. The bore is experienced in nveis like the 
Hooghly m Bengal. Vangtse Kiang in China and 
the Trent in England 

Iwnd: An artificial embankment, dvke or 
dam. 

Buys Ballet's Law: The law. enunciated by 
Buys B&llot in 185/. which states ttiat in the 
Northern 'Hemisphere the winds move anti¬ 
clockwise round centres of low pressure, and 
clockwise round centres of high pressure, the 
reverse being true, again toi Ihe Southein 
Hemisphere 

compot: The tropical grasslands c Savanna 
of Brazil, situated noriti of tfie equato'ia' forests of 
tfw! Amazon Basin 

canyon: A deefi Mvme oi narrovv valley made 
by a liver cutting its wuv thiouoh a rock, the mo.st 
famous canyon iri the world i.s the Grand Canyon 
of Colorado River in Arizona It is about 352 km 
(220 mites) long and 16 km (10 mites) wide with 
walls 1.830 m (6.000 h) high. 

copa: The evtieme end ol land that |Uts out 
into Ihe sea. e q . Ciupe Comonri in tfie sijuth 
Indian rieriinsiila 

cataract: A laiue waterfall or series ot 
waterfalls. 

catchmant basin or drainog* area: Tfie 
mpion which drams ail the ram water tfuii foils on ii 
into a liver or stream which then carries tiie wotei 
into the sea or to a lake 

Cmitigrada or Celsius Sccile: The tempera- 
tuie scale used over most of the world mcliiding 
India. It IS the simples! scale ileviscd wit»i two 
fixed points; the iieez'.ng and the boiiirig do.i'I of 
water, being 0“ and 100“ respectively To roi''- 
vert temperature on this scale to one on ttie 
Fahrenheit Scale, niultioiy i1 by 1 8 ana addto 
Ihe result. F (1 8 X C) •♦- 32 

Chinaok; A wam- ilrv wf-.ii wn..'’ hi .-iMiig 
down the eastern slot H:'of ine -r. 

Dinada and the OS !l■•l■ CtimiK* '.iist- iTm.- 
atmospheric leniii'^atu'e vi..-r-,' i luickl', l>v us ii-m n 
as 15“C to 20“C iriai o'li’lr of iiiiij!. ■■‘Ci’.ir-.r: it-c 
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throughout the winter. 

climofe: Climate is a composite and average 
picture uf weather conditions prevailing in a 
region over a long period, usually 30 to 35 
years. 

ciimolic regient: The main areas into which 
the earth is divided according to climate. The four 
principal climatic regions which are usually 
recognised are tropical, sub-tropical, temperate 
and polai. 

cloud: Mass of watery particles susr>ended in 
the air whicfi are formed by the condensation of 
water vapoui in the atmosphere, usually at a con¬ 
siderable height above the earth's surface, water 
vapour IS Cleared by evaporation of surface 
water- -oceans, lakes, rivers, etc. According to 
their shape and mode of formation, two main 
tyt>es of clouds are recognised— cumuliform or 
'heap' clouds and stratiform oi 'layer' clouds. 








’PENINSULA= 

STRAIT 

CAPE 


cloudburst: A phenomenon in which a huge 
mass ol moisture-carrying clouds bursts into a 
heavy downpour on account ol condensation ol 
all water vafxriir at the same time. Cloudbursts, 
though possible anywhere, are more frequent in 
mountain districts, as in Ka.shmir 

col: A depression in a mountain chdin con¬ 
necting two or more mountains. Such depression 
is useful in mountaineering for establishing 
('.amps, e g., South Col in the Everest area. 
Passe.s are formed across such depressions, also 
called saddles or necks. 

confluonco: Tfie merging of two or more 
rivers or streams, as ol the Ganges, the Yamuna 
and Saraswati at Allahabad. 

coniforous forest: A forest of mainly ever¬ 
green coniferous or cone-beating trees carrying 
needle-shaped leaves, e.g . pine, fir and 
spruce. 

contlellation: A group of fixed stars in the 
heavens. There are now ?8 nortfierri. 12 /udiacal 
and 48 southern recognised constellations, the 
ftesl known amongst them being the Great Bear, 
the Orion and Ursa Major. 

continontol climato: The tyjre of climate 
experienced in tfie intenur ol the groat conlirrents 
characlert.sed by extremes of temperature, light 
rainfall and low humidity a u r- n 



Continental Drift: German scientist. Alfred 
Wf!jt.'rw!i. adv<x'.ated in 1915 the theory o* Con¬ 
tinental Drift. According to this theory, there was 
only one continent and one ocean about 250m 
years ago. Wegener named this continent Pan¬ 
gaea (moaning all lands) and the ocean Pan- 
thalassa (meaning universal ocean). The land 
mass then separated and started drifting until it 
was divided into the present continents. The corr- 
tinents have b.een constantly on the move 
throughout geologic.al history and are still shift¬ 
ing. The configuration of the continents, it is held 


continantal shuK: A shallow area surround¬ 
ing the land masses and never more than 600 ft 
(100 fathoms) deep. The boundary of the con¬ 
tinental shelf, which slopes gently towards the 
sea. IS known as the continental edge. The 
shallow seas are pood breeding ground for fish. 
Tides, useful for commerce, are also quite high in 
such areas. Along the eastern coast ol India, there 
exists a fairly wide strip of continental shelf. 

contaurt: A line drawn on a map to join all 
places at the same height above sea level: a num¬ 
ber of contours, therefore, depict on a flat map 
the relief of the land over the area covered. 

convucticMiol rainfall: Convection is the form 
of heatjtVar'smitted from one part of a liquid or 
gas to anotfier by movement of the particles them¬ 
selves. The hotter pait rises to the surface and its 
place IS taken by the cooler part Similarly, due to 
the heat in the equatorial region, evaporation is 
very great and the warm mcjist air rises in a con¬ 
vection cutrenl ujiwards. In the upper regions of 
the atmosphere, water vapours condense, form 
thick clouds and bring heavy rains. Such rains are 
called convectional rains. 

coral islands and coral roofs: Coral jrolyp. 
part plant, part animal (consisting of a jcHv-like 
mass around a hard skeleton which remains after 
the softer jlart has worn away), grows sometimes 
in such great masses as to form islands or reets. 
Such coral islands are found in the Pacific Ocean, 
e g., the Lau group of islands, the Indian Ocean 
jLa(x:adive and Maldive islands) and the Atlantic 
Ocean (islands around the West Indies). 

cero or nifo: The central part of the innermost 
layei ot ttie eartn consisting mostly of nicxie-iron; 


core IS not liquid because the great pressure exist¬ 
ing there raises the melting point ot the rock. 

coriolb fore*; The force due to earth's rota¬ 
tion on its axis which together with the force due 
to pressure gradient causes the wind to deflect, in 
-accordance with Buys Ballot's Law. 

cyclorw: A region of low atmospheric pre¬ 
ssure of which there are two types. The first, 
characteristic of temperate latitudes, is now 
usually referred to as a riepression; the second 
typical of the tropics is usually called Tropical 
Cyclone. In both types, their winds in the 
Northern Hemisphere circulate in an anti¬ 
clockwise diremion. and in the Southern Hemi¬ 
sphere in a clockwise direction. 

cyclonic rain: Rain associated with the 
pas-sage of a cyclone or depression and caused 
by a warm, moist air mass mov-ug upwards over 
colder, heavier aii. 

deciduous forest: Forests of Monsoon and 
Cool Temperate regions. The trees in those 
forests lost' their leaves at some season of the 
yeai. In order lo protect themselves against 
excessive loss of moisture bv evaporation, the 
monsoon forest trees, such as those ot India and 
Burma, shed their leaves during the hot sea.son. In 
the cooler regions ot North-western Europe, the 
trees shea then leaves during autumn to protect 
themselves against the cold and frost of winter. 

Rhine-naaB Delta: The 
lou'‘flat sandy islands 
are dissected by 
numerous small creaks. 
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nelford Sound, New 
Zealand — a fiord, 
it is a long narrow 
inlet of sea, with 
steep sides, scooped 
out by glaciers. 


where movement has taken place and a displace¬ 
ment of the rock strata has been caused, the 
stiata on one side of the fracture lies at a lower 
level as compared to the corresponding .strata on 
the other side. Faulting may give i-se to well- 
marked relief features like rift vaUeys and horsts. 

launa: TIte animal life of a region correspond¬ 
ing to the term flora tor plant life 

Fonol't Low: The law which states that winds 


toft woods such M toak from the monsoon 
forast. and oak. abn and bitch from the temperate 
forests. 

dsIlB: In its lower part, just before it falls in the 
sea. the rivar becomes extremely slow and the 
mud and soil that are held in suspension sink at 
the bottom. This earth contirHies to pile up till it 
forces the nver to divert its flow aruf fall into the 
sea by a number of small channels. The triangular 
land formation between the extreme channels is 
called delta and resembles the Greek letterA . The 
well krrown deltas include the Nile. Mississippi. 
Hwang Ho. Ganga-Brahmaputra. the Rhine and 
Rhone. The soil of deltas is usually very nch. 

dans^ el populw K on; Average number of 
people living within a specified unit of area; 
usually the square kilometre or the square mile in 
a certain area. 

danuduliuii: General wearing away of earth's 
surface by various natural agents: sun. wind. rain, 
frost, ruiviing water, moving ice and the sea. The 
heat of the sun causes the rock to expand, crack 
and break up; the wind carries loose particles and 
wrth sand helps to wear away roclu: the ram 
loosens and carries away the soil: trost freezes 
water in the cracks of the rock, causes the cracks 
to widen and the rock to break: solvent water of 
rivers and streams denude the land: moving ice in 
the form of glaciers also vi^is aways the land; 
the sea along the coast also erodes the rocks. The 
process is also known as degradation. Denuda¬ 
tion is one of the two major processes of the 
earth's sculpture, the other being deposition, also 
kni'wvn as aggradation which means filling up tiie 
d<?pres.sions or levelling up the surface of tfie 

eaitti 

dew: Water formed by condensation oi 
atmospheric water vapour as the air cools Dew 
point IS the temperature at which condensation 
begins. 

doMrums: Also krwwn as the tquatoiial Unit 
of Calms, it IS a belt of low piessure in the 
equatorial regions where the North-Fastern and 
South-fcastem Trade Winds meet Die belt i,s 
characterised by low pressure, high variable 
w.nds.' stormy weather and heavy lains 

dotomita: Magnesium limesione: it is com- 
l>osed of carbonate of lime and carbrjiiate of 
magnesia in almost equal proportions Orinle and 
lii.strous. it is used in thq.production ot steel and 
for building purposes. 



duiw: A sandNII formed eitiier in a desert or 
along the sea coast by the agency of wind. Fiie 
sand particles are carried along by the wind and 
piled into a heap which gradually mcreases in .<iize 
till It becomes a mound or a ridge. 

dyko ordiko: 1. An inclir^ sheet of ig.neout- 
rock formed when molten rock material from the 
intenor of the earth has forced its way towards the 
surface through a crack, and has theri cooled and 
solidified. 2. Embankmertterected ona river bank 
or on the seashore to prevent the flooding of 
ad^cent land. 

■nrthquaka. A movement or tremor of the 
earth's crust. Earthquakes are ot two kinds: 
volcanic and tectonic. Volcanic earthquakes are 
caused by the eruption of volcanoes. On land. 


they are localised around the volcanoes and 
therefore, do not cause extensive damage; but in 
the sea. these earthquakes can give nse to tidal 
waves and cause widespread destniction. Tec¬ 
tonic earthquakes are caused by shifts in the rock 
structure of the earth due to the existence of a 
fault. When an earthquake strikes, tremors spread 
uutwdids in the form of seismic waves. The place 
of ohgin. called the epicentre, is the point on lire 
(.•■I'lfi % surface which is vertically above the point 
■ 'jfigin or seismic focus of an earthquake. The 
rMagniiude of an earthquake is measured on tfie 
Ricluei Scale. Earthquakes upto 6 on the Richter 
liicale are considered to be mild affairs: between 6 
and 8. they can be disa.strous; beyond 8. ttiey 
bring about total destruction wherever they 
strike 

onlwpot: A place which acts as an inter¬ 
mediary centre for trade between foreign coun¬ 
tries It IS a place where goods are temporarily 
.Mored. Two well-known examples of sea ports in 
■.'Oi.-epoi trade are Singapore and Hong Kong. 

•roMon: The wearii ig away of the land surface 
bv '..I'inus natural agents ot change. Some 
qMigraprier;, regard erosion as synonymous 
witri denudation 

Mhiary; Usually the funnel-shaped mouth ot 
a c.iused by the sinking of a lower part of tfie 
r.vw valley in wfiicfi effects of tfie tides may be 
observed 

•xinisivo rock: Igneous rock formed by 
sutidification of volcanic lava or magma. 



faiillorfaw h iiig; A fracture in the earth's crust 


tend to be deflected owing to the earth's rotation 
to the right in the Northern Hemispliere and to the 
left in the Southern Hemisphere. 

fog: Atmosfiheric condition of kiw-lying cloud 
or thick mist. When the temperature lalls sud¬ 
denly below dew point, a film of watei is 
deposited in tfie dust particles pieseni in the an. 
This IS called tog. Visibility in a foq is icilurr-d to 
one kilometre. If light, the tog is usually ciillerl 
mist. 

Fohn Wind: Oiy. warm wind. eA(«i!i«'iii;cil in 
tfie northern Alps, which blows down u <• niunr.- 
tain vdlleys. Its warmth is due to pi-■■..•.urn iii-i 
consequent rise in tempeiatuie as it .v-,..i-ds 
horn high attitude.s Ttie wami wind . iii- 
snow and gieatly helps agncultuie Siinnar asiki , 
are the Chinook; the Nor' wc-i.lei (Nnw /(..I'andi 
and the Samoon (Iran) 

loM mountains: Due to squet ii'q :>»' 
cooling eartli. tfie intense pressuii- ...I'l-ml the 
cnjst to crumple up. This made tmii. wnnklr-. oi 
folds upi>n Its sixface on lan.'i j'.'-:iI .i-on thn 
ocean floor. This gave use to to'') inounlain::. 
Almost all the prnrninent mount.iiu lanq*-', of ttie 
present day'cortte under tlh- • .itnqon/ of told 
mountains, viz . the Himaliiyas. trie Ai(js. itie 
Rockies and tfie Andes. 

fbssib: The remains df a plant c an animai 
which tias been buried and preserved O'zei a lonu 
(teriod in the rock.s of the earth's crust f'cssili.sa- 
tion is usually confined to skeleton m hard pad'.: 
but entire mammals of pre-historic age tvive been 
found frozen in ice 

firoa port: A rtort (both sea and airport) at 
which goods, either imports or exports, may fie 
loaded and unloaded without payment of rus 
lorBSxfuty. 

froil: The particles of frozen moisture oi I'xt 
crystals on exposed objects or near the ground 
when the air temperature latte at or below freez'i ig 
point (0®C). -• 

goographkal inotlio: The tenrJency ot a 
place or region to retain an economic activity after 
original causes of that activity have ceased oi 
changed. 
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iiisaMB ui miyni' 
equal to one-sixtieth (1 /60th) of a degree or one 
minute fl) of latitude. 

geeid; A term used to signify the shape of the 
earth vyhich simply means 'earth-sliaped'. 

geophysics: The study of the physical pro¬ 
fesses relating to the structure of the earth; 
including nut only the lithosphere, but also the 
hydrospheie'and the atmosphere. 

goysor: A liot spnng characterised by violent 
and explosive eruptions of steam and boiling 
water: sometimes the jet of water rises to a height 
of 30 to 60 m (100-200 ft). It occurs in a volcanic 
region. The best known geysers are those ol New 
?ealand. Iceland and Yellowstone National Park 
of the US. 

glacier Slowly moving ice masr. lorjried from 
atx:umulated snow. The lower layers n! the snow 
mass, accumulated in the snowline region, har¬ 
den up as ice which under pressure ot its own 
weight, sla.-ts moving down slowly carving a 
broad and steep-side valley on its way 

gorge: the narrow pas.sagc that a river cuts 
out through the hills by means of syslematu; 
erosion. 

grotilaiMlc Regions of light lainfall wltore the 
natural vrrgHtdtion consists ot grass I wo main 
SLib-divisions arc recognised—the tropical 
Srasslands oi Savanna and the T emperate Grass¬ 
lands which include the Steppes. Prairies and 
Pampas. 

Grettt Grcle: The equator is a great circle as 
Its centre coincides with that of the earth. Every 
parallel otfier than the equator is a small circle 
because its plane does not pass through tlie cen¬ 
tre of the earth. The Great Circle bisects the world 
into twrr liemispheres. 

gulf: An extensive inlet of the sea penetrating 
far into the land. Ttie Persian Gulf in West Asia and 
Ttie Gulf ol Mexico in Central Arnerira are well- 
known exarnple.s 

koflMHir; A stie'cti of water on Itie coast 
which affords shelter to sea-going vessels; it may 
have been formed naturally, e g.. Bombay, New 
York. Sydiwy. or artificially, e.g., Dover and 
Southampton. 

hoot wova: A term commonly used to signify 
an unbroken spell of abnormally hot weather. 

hinloriand: An area behind the .sea port which 
supplies the bulk of the exports and where the 
bulk of the imports of that sea port are distributed. 
For example, the hinterland of Bombay port 
includes Maharashtra. Guiarat and Madhya 
Pradesh: Cochin's hinterland includes Kerala. Kar¬ 
nataka. Andhra Pradgsh and Tamil Nadu 

horisen: The boundary of the part ot the earth, 
seen from any given (ioinl; the line where earth (or 
sea) and sky seem to meet. 

Horw lotit u da s : Belts of t'igh atmospheric 
pressure over the oceans, situated in both the 
hemispheres between the T rade Winds and the 
Westerlies They are regions of calm, light and dry 
winds, and stable weatlier conditions 

humidity: The degr e to which watei vapour 
IS piesent in the atmosphere. The actual amount 
of water vapour present in the air is i's absolute 
humidity, but where the humidity is measured in 
terms of saturation, it becomes relative humidity, 
which is measured in percentage. 

humus: Organic matter in tire soil derived 
from the decomposition of animals and plants. 
Black in colour, it plays an important part in main¬ 
taining the fertility of the soil. 

huiricoM: Cyclonic storms of the West Indies 
and the Gulf of Mexico, originating in the east of 
the islands in the Doldrums. The velocity in a 


Loch Einich -- a 
typical glaciated 
regiiin« 

hurricane invariably reaches 120 km ('/b 
miles) per hour and causes extensive 
destruction. 

lea Ago: A geographic;al period in which ice 
sheets or glaciers covered large areas of tfie con¬ 
tinents. reaching the sea in places and lowering 
the temperature of tlie oceans. There aie indi¬ 
cations that man was enntemporarv with the lat¬ 
ter part of the ice Age 

ica b a rg; Mass of ice wnicfi has become 
detached from the ends of great glaciers in the 
polar regions. They often project 60 m or more 
above the surface, and are sometimes several 
luindred metres long. Only about one-tenth of the 
mass of an iceberg is visible above the water, so 
that the depth of a berg below the surface is tar 
greater than its height above the surface. 

i c a t uH: The part of a glacier where the sudden 
change of slope has caused creva.sses and broken 
the ice surface into pillars of ice. An outstanding 
example is the great Khumbu icefall. below the 
Eveiest- 

igioe: A dome-like dwellirig built by tlie 
Eskimos in the Tundra region, made from frozen, 
ice. 

imporview rocks: Rocks which do not allow 
water to pass through them freely. Granite pro¬ 
vides example. 

imolaHon: ffeai energy received from the sun 
by the earth and other planets. Ttie amount of 
insolation reaching any place dunng any one day 
depends on; (a) (he area of the surface, lb) the 
inclination ot trie sun's rays, tc) the transjiarency 
of the atmosphere and (d) the position of the earth 
in its orbit. Insolation is the most important factor 
controlling the cKm ite. 

iraular dimale: The tyjie of climate where 
the sea rather than a land mass is the dominant 
influerKing factor. Experienced on islands and 
coastal regions. The climate is characterised by a 
relatively small range of temperature 'see con¬ 
tinental climate). 

into m iv a cuhiwalion: A system of farming 
where land is continu.9lly kept urnfer cultivation 


without being allowed to lie fallow any Time, 
farming is so intensive that two. throe ano ( von 
four crops are harvested in a year Intensive 
cultivation is practised in countries wheie land is 
relatively valuable, as in Denmark or Engaind. ot 
where a rapidly growinrj population necessitates 
great intensity in the tillage of land as in 
monsoon Asia. 

isobar: Lines shown oti weathei maps con¬ 
necting points wtiere the atmospheric pressure is 
ttie same at a stated time. 

isobalh: A line on a map joining points on the 
sea-bed with equal depth. 

isohal: A line on a map joining places having 
equal duration ot sunshine 

ifohyot: A line on a map joining places having 
equal depth of rainfall over a certain period. 

itoiiaph: A line on a map joining places having 
equal average cloudiness over a certain period. 

isaslasy: The state of balance or equilibrium 
that is said to exist between the highlands and 
lowands of the earth due to difference in the den¬ 
sities of their respective rock materials. 

HOlhanii: A line on a map joining places of the 
same average temperature. 

isthmus: A narrow strip of land joining two 
large land areas, e.g.. two continental land 
masses: or joinirig a peninsula to tfie mainland, 
e.g.. the Isthmus ot Panama and the Isthmus 
ot Suez. 

Japan Current (or Kuro Siwo): A warm 
Pacific current that flows northwards to Jai>an 
and eastwards to the coasts of North America, 
The current resembles the Gulf Stream in its 
course and effect. 

jot stream: Winds thousands of miles long, 
more than 100 rrjiles wide, and a tew miles deep 
with a minimum speed of 100 ft per second. Jet 
streams originate when the polar and ttop'cal air 
systems meet, their diffenng temperatures pro¬ 
ducing corresponding pressure changes which 
set the jets in motion. Jet streams are the overall 
regulators of weather conditions on earth. 

Khamsin: Ttie hot dry wind experienced in 
Egypt corresponding to Sirocco of North Africa. 
Khamsin is the Arabic word for SO: the wirKf is 
said to blow during a period of 50 days from April 
to June. 

lagoon: Artificial lake at the mouth of a river. 
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forint 1>y the devaioptnent of sara bars across 
the inlets by sea waves as in the fiay of 
Bengal. 

lake: Expanse of watei tKxupying a depies- 
sion on the'land surface ol the earth. They may 
form in rock basins or be caused oy an obstruc¬ 
tion such as ice oi moraine accumulated in a nvei 
valley. A lake may be as big a.s the (Caspian Sea or 
as sm^ll as a pond. Lakes may be veiy deep as 
Lake Baikal irt Siberia having a aepih of 1 b km >'>r 
extremely shallow as Lake Chau takus winr.ii 
have an outlet and are drajned by nveis are tresf'- 
water lakes while those wftich navi' on untie' 
become brackish or saltish (See table on 
page 38). 

land breeae; Winds blowing trorn itie land 
out to the sea caused by the difieiuniiai m the 
cooling ol land and the sea: during itie mghl. tlie 
greater cooling of the land causes trie air to des¬ 
cend and flow seawards. This is land briwre (see 
sea breeze). 

loleiile: A reddish rock material (clay) pro¬ 
duced withering chiefly in humid tropical 
regions: it contains oxides ol iron and alu¬ 
minium. It IS found in India. Malaya. Indonesia 
Sudan and part of South America. Useu locally 
for making mortar, cement, tiles, etc. 

lava: Molten rock or magma whicfi has 
flowed from the intenoi of the earth on to its sur¬ 
face through the crater of a volcano and/oi a 
fissure and allows its dissolved gases into me 
atmosphere. 

leoword: Tite side .» direction which i-i 
sheltered from the wind, e.q . by a range ol 
mountains. Raintall is scanty ori thn leeward side 
as compared to the windward side Tibet lies on 
the leeward side of the Himalayas whereas the 
kido-Gangelic Plain lies, on the windward side 
limetlOM: Gene.'al form of rocks who.se chief 
constituent is carbonate of lime When pure, a 
limestone is white, but the piesence ol irori and 
other impurities give rise to led. brown, greeti. 
blue and other colours, e g., limestone, cfiaik' 
dolomite and marble 

iHheyslwre: The ngid part ol the earth s -crust 
extending to a depth of 66 km (dO mlMs) below 
the surface, and compnsing the Siai. the Simd 
and the upper Mantle. 

liMerai: The land adjacent to the coast of a 
country. Littoral region of the ocean comprises 
the shallow water adjacent to the sea coast ana 
littoral countries are countries around that 
region. 

Uonoe: The vast tropical grasslands or Savan¬ 
na, north of the equatorial forests of the 
Amazon Basm. 

loom: A rich soil consisting of sarid. dav 
together with silt and humus. 

local lima; Time calculated by the oosition of 
the sun at noon ol a given place. The (ilaces lying 
on the same meridian. irrespective of their distan¬ 
ce. have the same local time 

lowland: The low-lying land of a region in 
contrast with a mountainous area 

hmar momh: The interval of time in wnich the 
moon makes one complete revolution round the 
earth from new moon to new moon; appro* 
imately 29.5 days. 

magma: The molten material which exists 
below tile solid rock of the earth's crust and 
sometimes reveals itself on its emission from a 
volcano; it may also cool and solidify while forc¬ 
ing its way upwards. 



crust or lithosphere; it extends downwards to 
about 2.900 km (1.600 miles) below the earth's 
surface, under the mantle is the core. 

map Kale: The ratio between the distance 
between two points on a map and the actual dis¬ 
tance it represents. It rnay be expressed by the 
two lengths, e.g., one inch to one mile; the map 
scale may also be expressed as an aritbmatic ratio 
or fraction known as the Representative Fraction 
(RF) i.e. most map. u- nn o scale of a 

'/4-inch. y?-inch. I -inch or 6 inches to 1 mile. As 
ifiere are 63.360 inches in 1 mile, a map on 
which 1 inch rcjtresenis 1 mile on the ground is 
said in be drawn to a scale of 1 ;63.360 
marsh: A tract of soft, wet land usually low 
iving and completely under water. The term is 
synonymous with swamp. 

mean sea level or MSL* The average level of 
the sea; it is the standard level from which all 
heights are calculated. 

Mediterranean climate: The type of climate 
experienced by me land bordering the Mediterra¬ 
nean Sea and aUso by other regions in both 
hemispheres situated in a simitar geographical 
jjositiori. The characteristics ol the climate are the 
warmth of summer, the mildness of winter and 
ample sunshine. Dominated by the Westerlies in 
winter and the Trade Winds in summer, moderate 
rainfall is received mamty dunng the winter, the 
summer being relatively dry. The vegetation is 
.specially adaiited to withstand the summer 
diought. Fiuils like grajjes. olives, oranges 
lemorks and grapefiuit are in abundance. Besides 
the land around the Mediterranean Sea. other 
areas enjoying this type of climate are central 
California, central Chile, the southern tip of South 
Africa, and pans of southern Australia. 

marklian: Meridians are imaginary lines 
drawri on the irarth'^uilace joining the North and 
South Poles and cutting the equator at right 
angles The mbndian that passes through Green¬ 
wich in Lunoon has been internationally accepted 
as zero ({)“! meridian or Prirhe Menriiari; other 
meridians are measured east and west of tlie 
FTime Mendian lo V80" 

molaer or sheeting liar: Small, solid body 
Hying around m outer space. Meteors usually 
occur iri swarms which on entering the earth's 
atmosphere at great velocity become incandes- 
cerit and visible as shooting stars. Most of them 
are very small and disintegrate to such an extent 
dur irig their passage through the atmosphere that 
ihey fall ro the surface as dust. Occasionally, 
howevet. a larger body, known fi& meteorite, sur¬ 
vives the journey and falls to the ground 

iwotaorilai A large mass of rock or mineral 
similar to meteor, but so large that it does not dis- 


siiirfkii.’MiMedw sntft ifcsnnrenr 

small grams to large masses found in Greenland 
and South Africa, weighing from 60 to 70 tons or 
more. Some meteorites are almost wholly 
metallic: consisting chiefly of iron-ntckle alloy, 
others contain silicates One of the best known 
nieterintes is the one which fell near Winslow. 
Arizona USA. prob.ibly about 60.000 years ugr 
and formed a basin over a kilometre in diameter 
and about 180 m deep. 

Matoofaiogy: The science which inves¬ 
tigates the dlmosphere including the study of 
atmospheiic pressure, temperature, winds, pie- 
cipitation. cloudiness, sunshine, etc. On tite basis 
of this knowledge, weather forecasts are 
made. 

midni^ twn: Term applied to the-condition 
within rhe Arctic and the Antarctic elides of earth 
where the sun is visible during the whole 24 hours 
in midsummer. Due to the obliquity of the earth's 
axis, ttie pole which is inclined towards the sun 
enjoys a six-month day while the opposite pole 
remains in darkness for this period. At Nonh 
Cape. Norway, just nonh of 73“ N Latitude, for 
instance, a part of the sun's disc is continuously 
visible, day and night, from May 12 to Jul 29. 

mifiaral: A natural inorganic substance whief 
(lossesses a definite chemical comjsosition (nor¬ 
mally a rock does not) and definite physical and 
chemical properties 



mirage: Woid used for optical phenomenon 
mai arises troin the reflection and refraction of 
light in unusual circumstances. Mirages are 
chiefly seen at sea or in deserts where there is 
calm air 'hat is extremely hoi or extremely 
cold 

mitt: Lzue lo condensation ut water vapours in 
the ai' rnist appears m the lower layers of the 
dlrTiosiitien- wincn rnduce:. visibilitv The 
jiheiiorneiioii is i^'lrm i.'iis' whefi visibility is less 
thar. 2.000 ni arid 'ui eeds 1.000 m, but 
lieconies Inri win"' P'l vi.sibiliiy tails below the 
latter lirnif 

mitirai: A i uni nurtriuriy wind experienced or 
the shrvf-s oi N W Mediierranean. especially the 
Rhone deii.. in France The -wind is strong 
(veloc'iv niav exceed over 1 30 km per fiour). cold 
anti div and fretjuentiv brings down tem(ierature 
to freezing point. 

mocit; The natural satellite of the eiirth. the 
only tieavenly booy whicti revolves round the 
earth. Moonhasa di-imeter of 3.4/6 kni (2.660 
miles), a quarter ol eartfi's diameter As moon's 
period of rotation (day formation) '•»: its axis and 
levolut ui' (yaai Initi.ation) arounO ttie'sun are 
equal, the same side ol the moon always faces 
the earth. 

moon, phatet ofr the 'anous s'.age.s or 
cfianges of aDpearanct- ih/ougri which the moon 
passes during its levoli.tio" lOtmO tne earth, when 
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warm ocean currents cany a deal of water 
vapour giving generally a heavy rainfall over the 
coasts wheie warm currants flow and scanty rain- 
uii wtieiri cold currents flow In western Europe, 
there heevy rainfal! on acx:ount of the waim 
Nrirtr-Atiuiitii Drift I'. South West Alnca rainfall it. 
•.coniy (Niniy on ar:i':ourit ol the cold Benguela 
rji"eol the meeting o* warm and cold currents 
(ji ciif' ir.es logs Wfw.'m 'he warm Gull Stream 
• . i^btarii” (.'lifrerii oneol fhernost 

j,.r vvoiirt (*; i;ieat(Vi CtCertr* 

si-,.'' iftm 1 warm .,urie'ils 

|ieiH> ifie haitKJur open m winie> ano tai.;ilitaie 
'lail'-10 ue earned on thru-.ighout tti* year. -irMps 
•ire nifieil by tlie •liieciifio ir* ttK* winds, .jnd roid 
i.iKienr-. tielp cool itie tropical .seas and -ittiart 
lai'ji- number ol fish to be '.laughr tor frwji? 

Oceonography: )he study ol die rx-pan 
•IK lulling thenatiireo' ttw. watec ns niovemefrts. 
•IS lempeidiurc Its ttepif-, die ocean bed tfie 
II-If ■■■I arid faiiiM ell. 
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postorol farming- llie |iia.'licf ol hi'.-eding 
,in<l le.iniio -.t-!t.riri Iwrb.s.eoiis ,iniinai.'> tor 
i -.-'dMii'l. rnii-li.-i-- III die tiJiKita. -.hectioi goals in 
dv- iiesfit '»i -.ii'iii' -de'-.etl land;, tn.ir, which Ihe 
ii'.!i,.l'!taiil;- .-tenve mijs. ol ttieii necrj-ssities o' 
lib- 

pampas- Wide niselessgia'isy ifiain- .n South 
Aue'il.) rii»-;y ..Ilf J-Jitabie in, - ultivaliOli ot 
-.vile II •naiji.' aitait,! and Max and foi cattle- 
rais.i ^ ana d.«iiv-lanning giving use 10 iriduslnys 
iii-i' ineai-(Vj..kiiu iiiilliiiij aiio bioc(“-.:;ing ol daiiy 
oil-all.-- See f'laiiies. SleptMn; 

peneplain- A ifpion annnst liK*,- a plain Due 
'll e.-o-aon t>v r.-veis and ram all trie elevated tior' 
non o' u region are worn down to the same 

ifi yf! 

perihelion: ro.sitior' ot the planet in its orbit 
when It IS a; it', nearest di.stance to the sun 


y-v .y s y mw. i ■■y weai w i' rewp y »pe i w»w 

' wffidg f>fwutftot^i>i<i''lbt>^ 
sist^ ot calms and very Nght winds of the 
equatorial tow-pressure belt—the Ooldrums. the 
N.E. and S.W. Trade Winds blowing from the 
sub-tropical behs of high pressure towards the 
aguatoi. S.W. and N.W Westerlies on the 
poleward side of the Trade Winds, and N.E. and 
S.E Polar Winds. 

piotaow; An extensive level area of elevated 
land Sometimes the plateau is traversed by rivets 
and mountain ranges (Meseta of Spam): it may be 
exceptionally high as in the case ot the Tib^n 
Plateau It is usually called tableland when it is 
tiordered by steep cliff-tike faces 

port: A town with a harbour or a landing place 
at which ships and aircraft call to load and unload 
goods. It may be a river port. a sea port. an air port 
Ol a tish port 

Prairies: Level, grass-covered, treeless plains 
ot Central and North America. With porous soil, 
the area is most tertile and productive. Wheat is 
'.III-1 hw' i.riip extensively cultivated neie 
precipitation: Total amount ol raintall. sleet 
ui snow at a panirulai place 

quortr: One ol the commonesi minerals pre¬ 
sent in many rocks and soib. It consists of silica 
and torms the maim prniioiliori ol most sand 
quicksand: rv mi,,..,. lu'ise sand -.atiiiated 
with water at the rnoutt, ot a •■iver 

rodiofion: brnission ot radiant eneigy. e.g . in 
ttie torm of heat bv a brxJy and 'ts transferthiuiigti 
,-.li-..- "ifSi- ..W|-,1|.>-1|.' It'i i-i/Ji iigti: 'if'-l. X 
ray eic 

reintalt: I he total amuuni ot rain deposited 
on a given area during a given time Melted snow 
arid nail a'e included in rainfall Ttiere are three dit- 
liirent types of raintall orogiaphu cyclonic 
and convection,at 

rain goupo: IVInteiirotogical instrument tor 
irieasuntu] laintali A ram gauge usually consists 
ol a cyl'ridn..;fil r.upper or glass vessel, containing 
a tiinne! toi r.oHe>:iirig lain and a bonie oi othw 
torn, fit lef-eivf.!' The I'ontenls are emptied at 
■> o-ii - ,ti;. ,- -.it. , i iiiuiiMiring glas.v. gradnated 

ii’i inillimerm'i or iricties 

rain shadow. Ai > ar ea situated on trie leeward 
Side -jTa niriye -jl mountains and hill-, wtiere pre¬ 
vailing ’am be.yiing wnd.'- do noi leaci. aim. 
therftfiie. it nay lelatively iighi mint.ti; a.v com 
pairrd to the windwaid side ot tfie range fhi? t)r",i 
K- ■.!-*•- t-x-)i-.!i.iv rival .'t M,,' VVi-.f.lerii Ghats .r. 
India *^fie west<?ni aloties on tfie wing ward side 
die exposed 'oi about five nnxitti:, to 'tie f. W. 
Mon.vouris ai'd have tieavy lainfali uxceerling 
h IKKlinin, r>iitfir*theriasti?rn-ilope' 'inihcrai'i 
.ihaiiow ditvi till' arir -1.11 rainfall at many pi.-jee.'. 
IS f)<X; iiirii or less 

re«f: Ki<ig»: ol rock -jr stmigle 01 .sand ot 01 |usi 
ab'.-v" 01 beiciw iiie surface of wat«r the most 
i,'ii'irn,)n type is the coral leel 

lokrtive humidity; The raiiu. expressed in 
(Mtrcenlage between the actual amount 01 water 
/an- >'.11 u ..iiu.-ii' - nl tti*- a.i am; itieaiiKiiir'it which 
wtmid be pieseni w'len the air is fu'iy 
s<sitiiaied 

taiief rain: Hams caused by the surface relief 
of lanrj. eg a innuntairi system, the Western 
Ghats receive, heavy relief rain oti itieir wind¬ 
ward slopes 

rift vaRay; A valley whicti has been tormed by 
me sinking of land leaving a long and narrow 
opening witr, steep edges. The best known 
example is ttie rift valley in Wes-t Asia which 
e.xtends thiuugh Svna. Isreei and Jordan and East 
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riyiara; Popular rasons and Oeacnes on thv 
coastal.land of the Mediterranean in southern 
Europe, e.g.. the Italiar' Riviera, Frencn Riviera 
Portuguese Riviera and Cornish Riviera. 

RmiIiiq F o rt ia s ! See under WesteriHK. 
•oliiiify; The degree ot saltiness, expressed as 
the number ot frarts pei itiousarid ot itw rxeai's 


and seas, lakes and river^.. The rnean salinity of 
sea water, foi instance. <s tih oei 1 rtOO The 
degree ot salinity depends on itv> amount o* rain 
fall, the loss of water by evapordtion and inflow oi 
nver water to seas ana lakes 

■olaHile town: Ntairre given to a towr < wtiir.t i is 
associated with a large city ttx>ugh >1 is separated 
from the latter. 

Savanna; The region tying between the 
equatorial forests and the hot deserts m both the 
hemispheres where the prevailing type of vegeta¬ 
tion is grass (elephant grass is the most ruimmon) 
and scattered trees Savannas are also called 
Tropical Grasslands, the most extensive Savanna 
land IS in Africa (Sudan. Kenya. Angola. 
Rhodesia. etc>. The Llanos in Venezuela and 
Campos in Brazil are other ex.-impies ot 
Savanna lands 

'Krub; Term used for tiacts ol low-gtowmg 


shrubs or stunted trees m areas wtnch have insul- 
ficient rain arid poor soil. d.s m the hoi oeserts 
tea bieen: The daily rnovemeni ot nir trom 
the sea to the land caused by tfie difference in the 
healirtg of land and sea During the day greatei 
heat of the land causes the air to ascetid and the 
heavy cooler air from the sea moves m to rake its 
place. This is sea breeze Isee land breeze) 
soo lavai: The levei ai the suriaoe oi the sea 


(K>t influenced b-, tide' iii v-a 


level). 

saitmograph; instrumeiu used in. .iRiecting 
and registering vibrations of the earci ciusi dnr 
especially those of earThquakes The .nbraiions 
used to be recorded by a )tet. Iracing oo d revolv¬ 
ing drum but iri more rnoderii instni' ienis a 
photographic record i.s obiainetl on a nioving 
film. 

solvat; Dense trooicai torest.'i m rtie tfgL.'di'.vi.s, 
legion oi ihe Amazon Basm 

thipconal; A canai i-iirisii !• i • ' i vn ,> .i- 
usual defith and wnUri hnn.vi'm. 'wi 
tunctioriiMoshmien ihi">rivii|» IImnn‘-i r.'io 
shi|)t:analsaro(i)5uez Canal i.i'i :- n.t- nil=i i: 

Ocean niIOUC)ll thn Ml.’llll-i'.inn i' •n, il li 111 
Red Sea with the IndiH' Oi ca'. 'i i-.... 
thedi.'ilaiiu) between Souin.iniiMiji . 't - t-i ni.!> . 

Bombay bv abnui 1 fiOti ‘.m .Oi.ir'.- 1 ,,.„ .. v . 

about, ItiO kri> (1’ • ' iiv:- i ninu n i i; l,"H. rn 
wide and has a dupllml 1 j in |4'/ H). ml Panama 
Cana! conneclmo ihe Alinn'i. "n ■!■' 
oceans It i;. abou’ b4 I'm (4(.l "Iiin-.i i.ini, n •. 
deep waiei in the Cdnbt.M!ai m ouen A.imi i- !r« 
Pacific, bolwijeri') 1 |T1 (Sflf) III In ..111*,'' I n'*'> 
ft) wide, with a niiniirniin ■lei i;. ;i i t'n n't i 'l| 

Panama Canal ha-, .-onsidnr.inn ... 

distance betwei’n Londor. .iin; Sa'- t' i .. ' ■■ ■ 
New York and Japan Iml Kiel Canal l . • ■■ 
nectsthoNodh Se.i arid |tin b ill>. S'm l 
(6i.fl)loiigwiiti 1 oepln'i' 1 Jni(4fiMI I'ln-. tn.i 
shortens the distance between london and Balfir 


ooits by about 400 km i?bO miie'.i 
sial and uma: Siai is the ouiei layei ot tire 
comparatively light rock of the lithosphere, 
including granite, lying beneath the continents. 


fContinued on page 34) 
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; Nahie 

Area in 
million 
sq km 

Parcentagm of 
earth's area 

Estimated 
prxpulation 
in million 

Highest 
point in 
metres 

Lowest 
paint in 
metres 

Asi^f 


29.5 

231.6 

Everest 

Dead Sea 





.8.848 

39b 

; AfrsCrt 

too 

20.0 

40.0 

Kilimanjaro 

Lake Assai 





5.895 

156 

' North America 23.0 

1 7 4 

34 3 

McKinley 

Death Valley 





6.200 

86 

' Souih Arnoncd 18 4 

11.8 

22.0 

Aconcagua 

Valdes Peniii 

i 




6,958 

39 

i Europe 

100 

6 5 

66 0 

Elbrus 

Caspian Sea 





5.642 

28 

: Austidlia* 

7 / 

5,2 

14.0 

Kosciusko 

Lake Eyre 





2.230 

15 

Antarctitta 

14.3 

9.6 


Vinson 






Mas.si1 






5.140 



•Auiiualia. diongwith New Zealand. 'Tasmania New Ciuinea and Ihe Pacific island. (Micrnnesiaii Mr>laiiesidn 
and Polynesian ‘siandsl. is called Australasia by some geograrthers anrt Oceania by olhue. 


COUNTRIES 

(With a population of over 1 m 
1 m ss 10 lakhs; T Om = 1 crore) 

AFRICA 


Country 

Cepitei 

Population 

Language 

Currency 

Algeria 

Algiers 

21m (1982) 

Arabic & French 

Oinai 

Angola 

(Sao Paulo de) 
Luanda 

7 08m (1982) 

Portuguese 
(oRicial) 8 Bantu 

Kwanza 

Benin 

Porto Noeo 

3 /2m (1982) 

flench (oKicial) & 
Fon Yoruba 

CFA Franc 

Bijiijrrd 

Buiurnbura 

4 38m (1979) 

French. Kirundi 8 
Swahili 

Franc 

t.amf<oo'' 

Y-tijiindf: 

8 85m (1982) 

French 6 

English 

CFA Franc 

Centiai Atnrsii. 
Repiiblir 

Bangui 

2 48m (1982) 

French 6 

Sangho 

CFA Frant 

Cfiad 

N'tJianiena 

4 /5tTi (1982) 

French (official) 8 
Turk ue-Sara 

CFA Franc 

Congo 

Biazzaville 

1 b3m (1982) 

French (official). 
Lingala 8 
Monokutba 

Cf A Fran< 

Egynr 

t.aiio 

44rn 11982) 

TVabic 

Egyirtiaii 

Pound 

flhmpia 

Addis Ababa 

J? 4m (1982) 

Amhanc (official) 

1 igrinya. Tigie 8 
English 

Birr 


t.iOreviilt.' 

1 23m (1981) 

French 8 Bantu 

CFA rrant 

(Jhjjna 

Ai.i fit 

11 .31 in (1980) 

Englisfi 8 

B national 
languages 

C«di 

(j< lined 

U'lriaiirv 

5 28m (1982) 

French (official) 8 
8 national 
languages 

Syli 

Ivory lXM?r5 

1 

8 92n. (19H2) 

French (official). 
Kaiiglia 8 Agru 

Cf A Franc 


N.iimb, 

15 bn. (IdHO) 

Swahili 8 

English 

Shilling 

LKSOlhO 


1 3ni ( 1 980) 

English 8 

Lesotho 

Loti (plural 
Maloti) 

L'tH*!..' 

Miiniov.jj 

1 9m (1981) 

English (oflicial). 
Pidgiri Vai. 
Mcindiuo 

Dollai 

Libya 

Inpolf H 

t i u.i 

i 5m (1932) 

Arabic 

Dmci- 
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sMjQ fac; 4 s i>u; ftarth a'Mi no rnoori is vtsihto wami ocean currents cany a great dwi of ^tar 
•. ■. ; .ii! ■ jiin.i ’.hf^ Nevi fo" iirtinw!.- vapour giving generallv a heavy rainfall over the 

. . ■■•■''v, i::;- - ir-A rrii.f.fi hr-oi'i'afi(»Mi coasis'AThaie AarmcurrentbfiowandScantylaio- 

'i.i- 'tu'n.gr! .l•.•■ tall wrvrr'CdW currents Wow. In westerri Europe, 

j,,V r -i '•!»• ii.!'' ■!' irir> ii.ji 'll ,1 itifie is twaw laintali on accoum of ttie Aarm 
.1... ■.-Vi ' : .|.;..iu’. .■•..pt,- Nnnr. Atlfiiitii.Orifi li'KoiithWesr Alnca'ainfallis 

: • .... ji..!!"'' ■' •‘•c • -.cijiitv partly on ai ofiuol of lire cold Benguela 

• !'■ 'll.)',.’ I'l, Cui'-joi fhe meeting oi warrii and fold currents 

. ■■■ -1 i’h; 'i* .1.' II if*- i;iOifoi.e!- loy.'i Wtiem the Aann Gi# Stream 

• .' K ! V'Ill-1 liiii L'thiaiio’r'ljfiLMii oneot rtiK most. 

' I* *'M' ■'..I' ': »• 1 St-,.' I, lO lirt'it.;. ti iiie Aurlrl i«, crPaTen f.fr.eat: 

1''.;''., j 1 ; t Mi-„. I . i‘.r < -'ll.;* .;b' . ilfv’. ■ ••'I'i'ii.vce - Aanr. •. uirunls 

- . Is '■ .1 ■■■•■ .. t ;'.i i.n-.1 K- keep ir»; narltour open «. Ainiei and laciiiiate 

tj I .’, i i.i • - trade to (jecanied on tfnoiighoui trie /ear. stiip!: 

moiuine ■■ ■ ■ -'..j": .>i''yini' aie aided Oy Uiti diiectior’of the Aiiids. .ind lOitl 

I . I,.:...- ;i.i i.uiieiiis iieip cool (he tropical .sear, and aftrart 

. •• . •> ’ ■■•iiie\ .ii'ii'ii.a. iiiige'iiiintv.” of fisfi to In* caught fo< frioo 

■'..•i.;'!-. vf • . I •• .^■.| • .•1111,4 Atli'-v Ocaonography; (he -ttudv o* th" oi-ean 

1 .11.1. f! •..•ivi- !'i(.ii«l'rK( the naiure 1)1 the water tis rnovetnents.. 

■iah.-rtii lett-tt" It •.■ •'.•. ■■■' !l.'. leiiifieraiute Us deplt' the ;)(.»an bwl tfw 

■ • ■■■ ) -jr s n..-!-"I ,f.'. .. ''Mil tind tanna. rttt. 



vV'tl ■. y ■ ,th orbif; ir'h'ii-lir, .it(.i*ler,!eii tiodio.. e t, aailt-i 

1' ; L, . ; . . ,._,v : II-ihet* icvO iii.ii; .ound ire*-I'ji. f Ix'oit'.; of lli<> 

, . j r-. . ^ •-• -I - - ' - .r^ 11 , ,, „ 

e.idti At.” li'. -•■ihei pldlR't^ is veiy nuany cii- 
.iii.i. a. tiiiii'v elliptical 

i,';'iii-: ! ! o.’orit,. . .i-- -iM.,i,)ei' piif.."ni n- 

t;xi:;!i: . i-. ' • iiii',.j!i-.i.non:i) ii.itif.-atniosptieioatrts^iiaioinurn 

noohtot! p.- . . i.. . • - • I4MI •'iiti.rtioi■ ai .ih* .r /■> nn ft!, ^>'lle^^ 

i.i ■ ■■ ... ■ !' I .si ii.e Vie i'..ilM; 

conip.s'i'ii! - '• 1 .. pastoral farming: l.he piaciite ot bitanting 

eg’e'i !it‘. .jiuJ •i-MiHiij •le njin t-ieibficeiiin: iiniiTials foi 

aa» 4 *.'-I" •.;• . . er r.is n ••'riinov . teiri'iee'in the tu'ictia shwepor doalsin 

Ireciv itv I- •I.- .: ••; : i:!,i.- .■i’.i;-!iri '.tie .•|e-,e!; Ci: sorii-ilOMii; I.WidS. Irotr. whicfi Ihe 

ocaan ccti:. ••.- ■■ .i •■• iioi,• ■i ti.in'Ui'ii-r 'irin-ve riior.t if t'leir ntsre.s.ciries ol 

o.iirt! o'II m'. 1..- I|t<. 

:iilff oi .hf;i . ■.-M-i .••:! pampfW'.(Vifio "ryiie:,-.-y :f.i'i>-" lo oouli) 

v/hi<'h .)••■ (o. ., -.t... All -' I".- ‘Siiir'i, t I'ni'v .Jte ..ijiial’i*' Ut: . uftivai'oi' of 

'..iv-;, ;'f I'. 1.. I', .. /vMC- .vne.i! mac’e. a’lrfUa and li.)* anrl In. ivattle 

/•M'i.i'i-.jCi.'i!'ll, ii'i.-.,) • -'..-.1...,:>ii.I'. i.iiDi'io .'ii.'idaily-ftirrnir.g. oiyiri']ore 10 inOustiijis 
r!ihf'::'r-! o„. .,t e„ 'ike intMl |ia, kiiu) •inHiiigandp’oi.i“:*<i-'i<) ot dairy 

::.:i'l>!l! ,aIl'o. I I.': v'.;-. ■■■.■•• 1 *, J. .jlil-.Iui 1 '.. Pr^nries. St«{)|M}i.' 

I.i.: n.'- rrsV-iii ' i.- ii e ii -,.,-ri • panapfain: A regi'in aiirinsi like a iitairi Due 

I'-.iiiifv i*’■ •li'r' ■ .i'- ',i.l!:;i•-'I n ii:-'o e'visii)iI oy''ivAis aiid lain a|i'he elevated iKv* 
.vt>; .'1 Ifii.'t ili iv. ; .‘i . •leii.c-• :ii ,'i>. ii>:oi!.i- (lofi' 'll a rf.-riioii am ivom doAii to the same 

Ci-..0|li.‘; •,*'I -H > r-i.li- o' '.!.• !-;liiit -.•',- Vi' Ifs- S',.I I *eyet 

' -I'. : ni."'.' ' -iviy .. porihaliofi: I’osilion of the planef in its orbit 

-. 'ki '.I • - 1 -i n.i. -■ ,lif Atiep, ;r r; at ts fiearest distance to 'he sue 

.’r . • ' ' mey I'-iSti 


yyfrids tfiMiliiahoW'tfw 

sist# of calms and voty l<Sf)i winds of tfie 
equatorial low-pressure —the Ooldrunis. the 
N.E and S.W. Trade Winds blowing from the 
sub-tropical belts of high pressure towards the 
aguatoi. S.W. and NW. Westerlies on the 
poleward side of the Trade Winds, and N.E. and 
S.E Polar Winds 

plaleau: An extensive level area of elevated 
land Sometimes the plateau is traversed by rivefs 
and mountain ranges IMeseta of Spain); it may be 
exceptionally high as in the case of the Tibetan 
Plateau It is usually called tableland when it is 
nordered by steep ctiff-lilce faces. 

pelt: A to wn with a harbour or a landing place 
at wnicty ships and aircraft call lo load and unload 
goods. It may be a river port, a sea port, an air port 
or a tish port 

PreirieK Level, grass-covered, treeless plains 
of Cential and North America. With porous soil, 
(tie area is most fertile and productive Wheal is 
!'R. ...nip extcrisivelv cultivated fiero 

precipilation: Total amount of rainfall, sleet 
oi irioA ai a pariicuiat place 

quartx: Une of ■!)« commonest rnmerals pte- 
lent in many rocks and .sods It ctwisisis of .Silica 
and torn IS the maim pioftortiot, of most sand 
quicksand: A hk.-,-. ;il loiise -yand 'saturated 
Aith water at the moutri -of j river 

rodiertion: Einissinr. otradiafiteriergy. e g . in 
Ifie torrri of fa)**' bv a bixly arid ils transfer tfxnugti 
Riev . 1 .1 .vn.'.iI - 1 " l..■r.1^" liglii heal X 

-ay etc 

rcHnIalt: Hm-. 'otal ainoun< of tain deposned 
.ji 1 a givei' aiea during a given time Melted snoA 
and riail am int7iiided m tainfall There are three dd 
teient type;, ol raititall ijrogra(»hi. , '.'vcloriic 
and lo'iver iional 

rain gouge; Meteorological xistrur'ient tot 
measuring lamfall A rairi gauge uaually consists 
o' a •:Yiin(ini;,')l<'opt)ei oi glasvS vessel, containing 
a I'ltifie! lot I'.cHeciirig lain and a buttle or other 
torm ot mceivu. The contents are emptied at 
.•i...,'.ii'. li!.,' ri.eusiiring glass, graduaierl 
iri inilliinetrua or in..'nes 

rajp shadow: At. area situatea on the lee ward 
side ;.'t "i lanyr of mouniiims and hills wtierf. pru 
'vaili'tu rain heariiiq windi do no' leach .tfid 
tfieretom .i nab reiaiiveiv tight lainr.ni as ..orr.- 
pamkT to the AindAani side ot the iai':.)>.' I’he bte ; 
ki’.-.v" ....-ti'iii'.- . "i,.,! .! vVo'.'eici Gliais m 
l.-idi:n ri«-- 'AestWii sloptcj on ttv vvinilward side 
ail: e»|Xisetl tnr atx>cl f've inonthi; to the fi W 
Mo.iMionb amf hav*- t'leav'/ >ain 1 all ^.•x^;•■l.•dlng 
t-t'KX.lirihi b.Itnnriieeastern>lc»>es .'nihi'iain 
■ihu..ioA area Itie a'ln': i! raintall at inatiy pLir es 
it. hf\) init' OI iebi 

reef- RiUgf. o( lOci* i)! shingle oi sand at or |ubt 
aPove or IX'k.A llie surface of watei The most 
i,oiiitni'4-i type I", ihe .toral reef 

refalive humidity: The laiir... ckpiessed <n 
percentfige betAeen Itie actual amount of -water 

..111. 'll' 1I-.1.IH' i>! IlH'.ii: ,111.1 t'leHlliouill Atilt h 

would be preset ii when the air ly full'/ 
.salt It died 

retief rain: Haiiis caused by the surface relief 
of land, e.q . a inountair. s'vstem. the Western 
Ghats receive, heavy relief rain on then wind¬ 
ward Slopes 

rifilvafley: A valley which has beenfoimed by 
the sinking of land leaving a long and narrow 
opening with steep edges, fhe best known 
example is itie rift valley ir Wesi Asia wfiicfi 
extends thiough Syria Israel and JO'dan and East 



'1^ in 

Madhya Pradesh 

iMaro; Popular resorts anu beacrres on the 
coastal , land of the Meclnenariesn m southern 
Europe, e.g.. the Italian Riviera. Frenori Riviere. 
Portuguese Riviera and Cornish Riviera 
Raiariiig Fedies: See under Westeriie: 
■aliiilty: The degree ot saltiness, exitressed as 
the numbei of jiarrs iiei ihi ntsand of the oceans 
and seas, lakes and nvers. the mean saiimtv oi 
sea water, for in.stancb. % 'ib iiei 1.000 Thrt 
degree ot salinity depends on the amount of rairi 
fait, the loss of water by evaporation and inflow ot 
river water to seas and lakes 

Mlellile town: Name given to a tuwi i wnici is 
associated with a large city though it is separated 
from the latter 

SenrannQ; The region lying between the 
eouatonal forests and the hot deserts in both the 
hemispheres where the prevailirig type of vegeta¬ 
tion is grass (elephant grass is the most common! 
and scattered trees. Savannas are also called 
Tropical Grasslands; the most extensive Savanna 
land IS in Africa (Sudan. Kenya. Angola. 
Rhodesia, etc). The Lianos ii< Venezuela and 
Campos in Brazil are ntfier ex.tmples ot 
Savanna lands. 

'■crubi Term used for tracts ot low-gtowtng 
shrubs or stunted trees in area.s which have insuf¬ 
ficient rain arkf poor stnl, a.s in the hot desens 
sea bnMixe; The daily rnovemoftt of an from 
the sea to the fand caused by tfie difference in tht? 
heating of land and sea. During the day greatei 
hftat of the land causes the air to ascend anrf the 
heavy cooler air from the sea moves m to take Us 
place. This is sea brrte/e (see ianri bteeze). 

Molev^: The 'evei at the surface oi tfie sea 
not influenced by !ide'. .s' ivtr- ‘'H'-i'- sea 

level). 

leitmegraph: insirumen', useo !'< deieriirig 
and registering vibratirzns of the eaiit's cinsi ano 
especially those of earthquakes Tnc yibiatiori.s 
used to be recorded by a pen tiacarg ci a revolv¬ 
ing drum but in mote modern instrninhots a 
photographic recotu is obtained or' a 
film. 

Mhras: Dense trooicai loresis n ■ me fg. laiona' 

region of tire Aniaznr Basr. 

shipcanal: Acan.iir.onsi''." I-i.cr I' l- 
usual depth and wnltn !••-•!, 'ai- >"1' ; 

tunctioiilsto shonn' thr -v'vaqy 'he K'u'-.v 
iihit)canalsaio(i.iSuez C«r:a/ii.".i! o mn •■.iii.i'i 
Ocean ihrongh thr- ii -if-, 'r-n ■'■i 

Red Sea with the Indian O' e.i' n c i- 'I'l' >- 1 
till' di.'iiancebetwwM' Siiiii'i.v111!(• i" i t niii.r.,.' ■ 
Boiribav by abiHi! 1 oi'K.) r.in i’ lllll,■l■■■^ i i 

about, 160 km (1 O',.. . n! . i.'.ii.ni 

wide and has a detitti of 1.} rn (4 2 u) liil 
Canal c;onne<.tin<j the A!i,ir''- ".■! i'. •" 

oceans It is aboiil 64 mn i-tli I'iili-..i ■.inn r • 
dceti water m the Canbbean lo ii(."ii o i'fi 'i tm 
Pacific, befween 01 m I lOO h) e. t'm "■'■■ >' ii i 
ft) wide, wilti a iimiiiiiiii'i O'-TIM i' ' • >1. n) i 'ii 
Paiuima Canal has ..o'lMiim.ibi', ■iuii>"n«-.i in,- 
distance buiween Uiiulof- i".! '>«' 1 1 i .■ n 
New York and Jatwi I imlKie/Carta//vi'"i 
necistlw'Noriri Se.jaiiil ihi-H iiti. Se.i : !-'H'n 
(Gl.ftllongwiih.i(leiiltio' 13m(4bl|) I‘i<" -ii.-i 
shodens the distance t>eiwi»en London and Baltn 
oorls by about 400 kin (2‘.i0 nnlesl 
siol and dma: Sial i.s tne outer layei of tire 
comparatively light rock of the lithosphere 
including granite, lying beneath the continents. 

(Continued on page 34) 





CO N T 

1 N E N TS 


Na^ne 

Area in 
million 
sg km 

Percentage of 
earth's area 

estimated 
poputetion 
in million 

Highest 
point in 
metres 

Lowest 
point in 
metres 

.l\.Sl<i 

43 / 

’~?9.5 

231,6 

Everest 

8.848 

Dead Sea 
395 

AltICa 

M 0 

20.0 

40.0 

Kilimaniaro 

5,895 

Lake Assai 
156 

Nortti America 

23.0 

1 /.4 

34.3 

McKinley 

6,200 

Death Valley 
86 

Stjuth Aineiicd 

184 

11.8 

22,0 

Aconcagua 

6.958 

Valdes Penia 
39 

tuiotrn 

too 

6.6 

66.0 

Elbrus 

5.642 

Caspian Sea 
2B 

Austialia* 

1 } 

5.2 

14.0 

Kosciusko 

2.230 

Lake Eyie 

15 

Antarriiica 

14 3 

9.6 


Vinson 

Massil 

5.140 



'Aiisi'diia. dloiigwith New Zealand. Tasmania, New Ciiiinea and the Pacific island. (Micronesian Mridiii'.'..ai. 
: and Pryiynniuiin 'siandsl. is called Austialasia bv some qertqraphors and Oceania by olhec. 


COUNTRIES 

(With a population of over 1 m. 
1 m =s 10 lakhs. 10m = 1 crore) 

AFRICA 


Country 

Capitol 

Populetion 

Languege 

Currency 

Algeria 

Algiers 

21 m (1982) 

Arabic & French 

Dinar 

Angola 

(Sao Paulo del 
Luanda 

7 08m (1982) 

Portuguese 
(official) b Bantu 

Kwanza 

Benin 

Podo Novo 

3 72in (1982) 

Fsench (official) 8 
Fon Yoruba 

CFA Franc 

Bui i.md 

Buiuriibura 

4 38m (19/9) 

French. Kiriindi & 
Swahili 

Franc 

1 Canipiou' 

Y-IOUI irje 

8 85tTi (1982) 

French B 

English 

CFA Franc 

l^ntiai Alrir„ir 
Republit 

Bangui 

2 48m (1982) 

French 6 

Sangho 

CFA Franc 

T'had 

N’Oi.dittena 

4. /bm (1982) 

French (official) B 
1urkue-Sara 

CFA Franc 

i.fi'igu 

fcJraz/aviite 

1 63m (1982) 

French (official). 
Lingala B 
Monokutba 

CFA F tanr 

tgyp: 

Cj.iii(> 

44ni (1982) 

Arabic 

Egyptian 

Pound 

friiM.ipiti 

AiJdc. Ababa 

.i2.4m (1982) 

Arnharic (official) 
Tigrinya. Tigte 6 
Lncjlish 

Bin 

C'l,llK>l, 

Libreville 

1 23ni (1981) 

French 6 Bantu 

CFA rnmt 

Gtwtoa 

Ai.t ta 

1 1 31111 (1980) 

English B 

8 national 
lunguagcs 

Od' 

Liiiineri 

t,onakr, 

6 2Hrn (1982) 

Fiench (official) h 

8 national 
langiiagef. 

Syli 

Iv'try t.odM 

Alj.iJjdi, 

9 92n, (1982) 

French (oHicial). 
Kamilia B Agni 

(3 A Fr.inc 

/.ttriv*! 

fitdllOlt' 

lb 8m (1980) 

Swahili B 

English 

Shilling 

Lesoltii. 

Maseiii 

1 3in (1980) 

English B 

Le;,()iho 

Loll (plindi 
Maioii) 

Litjeri.' 

Mom livid 

1 9rn (1981) 

Engi'Sh lutficiall. 
Pidgin. Vai. 
ManOigo 

Dolld' 

Libya 

Initoli 8 

BenghdZ. 11 L'>eflu 

3 5rn (1982) 

Arabic 

Dina' 
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u ■< 

Malagasy 

Anbmanarivo 

9.2m (1982) 

MalagasyB 

Franc 

r ' 

(Madaqasr.ar) 



French 



Malawi 

Lilongwe 

5.9m 

English 

Chichewa 8. 

Kwacha 





' Chinyanja 



Mall 

Bamako 

7.02 (1982) 

French (official). 

Malien Franc 

• ■ 




Tuareg 8 Bambara 


Maunrar 

Nouakchott 

1.73m (1982) 

Arabic, French 

Ouguiya 


Morciccu 

Rabat 

21m (1983) 

Arabic 8 French 

Dirham 

> 

Morambique 

Maputo 

13.25m (1982) 

Portuguese 8 
Bantu 

Metical (1980) 


Nigei 

Niamey 

5.62m (1982) 

French (official). 

CFA Franc 





Hausa 8 Djerma 



Nigeria 

Lagos 

90m (1982) 

English 8 Hausa 

Naira 

f'l 

Rowanda 

Kigali 

5.11m(1981) 

Erendi 8 

Franc 

S 

Senegal 

Dakar 

5.97m (1982) 

Kinyarwanda 
French (official]. 
Wolof 

CFA Franc 

i ' 

Sierra/Leone 

Eteetown 

3.47m (1980) 

English 

Leone 

1 /:- ■ 




(official) 8 Krio 



Somalia 

n^pgadiscio 

3.86m (1982) 

Somali 8 

Shilling 

. 

1 . 




English 

K ' ■ 

r' 

South Africa 

Preioria 

25.69m (1982) 

Afrikanns 6 
English 

Rand 

K;: 

Sudan 

Khanoum 

18.9m (1981) 

Arabic 8 

English 

Pound 


Tan/eiiid 

Dodoma 

18.5m (1981) 

English 

Shilling 





(official) 8 Kiswahili 


logo 

Lome 

2.85m (1982) 

French (nfficial). 
Hausa 8 Euegbe 

CFA Franc 


Tuni.sia 

Tunis 

6.75m (1982) 

Arabic 8 

French 

Dinar 

*" ■ 

Uganda 

Kampala 

13.22m (1979) 

English 
(official) 8 

Shilling 

V. ■ 

Upper Volta 

Ouagadougou 

7.29m (1982) 

Kiswahili 

French (official) 8 

CFA Franc 


(DufKinafaso) 



More 


'1 ' 

Zaire 

Kinsfiasa 

29.75m (1982) 

French (official) 8 
Lingali 

Zaire 

» 

t 

Zambia 

Lutaii'a 

5.7m (1980) 

English 
(official) 8 

Bemba 

Kwacha 


Zimbabv«e 

Harare 

7.7m (1981) 

English (official) 

Dollar 

1 

i 


(Salisbury) 


Shoria 8 Ndebele 


i 

1 

•Cf-A < 4i»fBiv.> frwKh Aincjm 

Vaiuir« r'afK*** 




j 



NORTH AMERICA 


i 

Country 

Capital 

Population 

Language 

Currency 

1; 

Cinarta 

Ottawa 

8.85m (1982) 

English (80%) b 
French 

Dolls' 

1 '. 

Costa riK ii 

San Jose 

2.34m (1982) 

Spanish 

Colon 

r uba 

Havaria 

9.71m (1981) 

Spanish 

Peso 

'.'i 

Dnrninii.-jn 

Republic 

'3.>ni<i Doniingu 

5.2m (1981) 

Spanish 

Peso 

'i 

El Saivadoi 

f.ari Salvador 

4.54m (1980) 

Spanish 

Colon 

•j 

Guatemala 

Guatemala City 

7.25m (1981) 

Spanish 

Quetzal 

1 

Haiti 

Pon-au-Prince 

6 m (1982) 

French 8 Oeole 

Gourde 


Jamaica 

King.ston 

2.19rn (1980) 

English 

Jamaican 


Mexico 

MexK.ti Ciry 

72.1m (1982) 

Spanish 

Dollar 

Mexican Peso 


Nicaragua 

Managua 

2.5m (1980) 

Spanish 8 English 

Cordoba 


T-aiiaina 

Panama City 

1.e3m (1980) 

Spanish 

Balboa 


United Stdlas ot 

Wai'.nington 

226.5m (1980) 

English 

US Dollar 


Amei cH (! J.SA) 

DL 







SOUTH AMERICA 



C6pi’i‘> 


Population 

Language 

Currency 


Ar^sr 

ctins Airtii; 

27.95m (1980) 

Spanish 

Peso 


Bo-..". 

Pa. 

6.08m (1983) 

Spanish 

Peso 



bittfiiii^. 

n 9m (1980) 

Portuguese 

Cruzeiro 


O* c 

".:iiliiigo 

11.5m (1982) 

Spanish 

Peso 


(;p:'.ii-.::ii 

Lopota 

27,5m (1981) 

Spwiish 

Peso 
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wnt i&iris innw layBf Of vw cximpirMwpy iiNwy 

racks lyinaalthalowar level tiwiitwiial.banMth 
the ocean basins. The words sial arKl siina startd 
for the first letters of the two cornmonly occurring 
Aments in these layers; sial—silicon (SI) and 
aluminium (AL); and sima—silica (SI) and 
magnesium IMA). 

iide s eoldoy; The period of time during which 
the earth completes a rotation on its axis (in rela¬ 
tion to the fixed stars) and which equals 23 hours 
56 minutes and 4 secortds. almost four minutes 
less than the mean aolar day. 

Smoem: Hot. desert sandstorms experien¬ 
ced in the Sahara and the Arabian deserts: carry¬ 
ing dense masses of sand, the Simoom moves 
from south to north and from east to west. 

Sirocco: Hot. <ky wind that is experienced 
over the northern shores of the Mediterranean in 
Sicily and south Italy. It withers vegetation and 
causes much damage to crops. In Egypt, the 
wind is known as the Khamsin, in Spain as the 
Leveche. in Tunis as the ChiK. in Libya as the 
Gibli. 


TAIWAN'S STATUS 


Taiwan, formerly known as Formosa, is an 
island in the Chinese Sea some 144 km (90 
miles) east of the Chinese mainland. It was 
ceded to Japan by China in 1895. After World 
War II (1939-45), the island was surrenderee 
I byJapan to General ChiangKaiShek. the then 
head of the government in China on the 
, mainland, in September 1945. Towards the 
j end of the war against the Chinese com- 
) munisi regime., the General withdrew to 
I Taiwan, in 1949. with 500.000 nationalist 
troops .'ind made Taiwan the headquarters of 
tfie Nationalist Republic of China. USA signed 
a Mutual DofencoTreaty withTaiwanin 1954 
and Taiwan became the original member of 
the UN representing all China on Oct 24. 
1955. 

Although Taiwan still claims to be the legal 
i government of all China, it lost its mem- 
; barship gf the UN and its permanent seat in 
j the Security Council to the People's Republic 
of China in October 1971. 

USA broke diplomatic relations with 
Taiwan on Jan 1. 1979 and established 
i relations with the Peking (Beijing) Govern¬ 
ment. India has no diplomatic relations with 
Taiwan but it maintains friendly relations with 
it at commercial and cultural levels. 


I 

i 


i 

i 


soil areaioK Wearing away of the topsoil by 
action of wind and rain. 

solar day: The time intenral between two suc¬ 
cessive appearances of the sun over the same 
meridian which comes to 24 hours. 

sohHco: At the tropics the sun is seen at mid¬ 
day—on Jun 21. at the Tropic of Cancer, and on 
Dec 22. at the Tropic of Capricorn: these dates 
are known as Summer and Winter Solstices 
respectively- 

s|MSl hoighl i. Indications in figures on a map 
ragging the height abova sea level; a line joit^ 
all paints of equal heights is called contour 
line. 

spring: Noturel outflow of water from ground 
and rock. Water porcolatoB through a permeebla 
bed such as sandstone or llmestons until It 
reaches one that is impormeablo: here it accumu¬ 
lates till the preaaure foraas it out of aurfece. 





Paraguay 

Peru 

Trinidad B 
Tobago 

Uruguay 

Vertezuela 

» -X .* . \ ;• 

' Quito 

Asuncion 

Liqna 

Port-of-Spain 

Montevideo 

Caracas 

8 .6m (1981) 
3.02m (1982) 
18.3m (1982) 

1.2m (1980) 

2.9m (1982) 
14.63m (1981) 

ASM 

Spanish Ef Guarani 
Spanish 

Spanish Et 
Quechua 

English 

Spanish 

Spanish 

Sucre 

Guarani 

Sol 

TEfT Dollar 

Nuevo Peso 
Bolivar ' 

Country 

Cepitel 

nrpuiation 

Language 

Currency 

Afghanistan 

Kabul 

16.28m (1981) 

Pashtu. Don 6 
Persian 

Afghani 

Bangladesh 

Dhaka 

89m(19B1) 

Bangla 

Taka 

Bhutan 

Thimphu 

1.1m (1979) 

Ozongkha. 

Bumthankii 

B Nettali 

Ngultrum 

Burma 

Rangoon. 

33m (1979) 

Burmese 

Kyat 

China 

Beijing 

1.008m (1982) 

Chinese (Mandarin) Yuan or Renminbi 

Hong Kong 

Victoria 

5.23m (1982) 

English fj 
Cantonese 

Hong Kong 

Dollar 

kidia 

New Delhi 

648m (1981) 

Hindi. English Et 

15 regional 
languages 

Rupee 

Indonesia 

Jakarta 

154m (1981) 

Bahasa Indonesia 

Rupiah 

Iran 

Teheran 

44.b5m (1982) 

Farsi (Persian) 

Rial 

Iraq 

Baghdad 

19m (1982) 

Arabic 

Iraqi Dinar 

Israel 

Jerusalem 

3.92m (1981) 

Hebrew Et Arabic 

Shekel 

Japan 

Tokyo 

117.8m (1981) 

Japanese 

Yen 

Jordan 

Amman 

2.23m (1980) 

/Vabic 

Dinar 

Kampuchea 

Phnom Penh 

5.76m (1981) 

Khmei 

Riel 

Korea (North) 

Pyongyang 

16m (1975) 

Korean 

Won 

Korea (South) 

Seoul 

38.72m (1981) 

Korean 

Won 

Kuwait 

Kuwait City 

1.46m (1981) 

Arabic 6 English 

Dinar 

Laos 

Vientiarte 

3.52m (1979) 

Lao 6 French 

New Liberation 
Kip (1981) 

Lebanon 

Beirut 

2.6m (1980) 

Arabic, ti Frencti 

Lebanese Pound 

Malaysia 

Kuala 

Lumpur 

14.42m (1982) 

Bahasa/Malaysia 
(official) B English 

Ringgit 

Mongolia 

Ulan Bator 

1./3m (1981) 

Mongolian 

Tugrik 

Nepal 

Kathmandu 

15.02m (1981) 

Neital’ oi 

Gurkhah 

Rupee 

Oman 

Muscat 

1.5m (1982) 

Arabic 

Rial 

Pakistan 

Islamabad 

85.6m (1982) 

Urdu B English 

Rufiee 

Philippines 

Manila 

50./4m (19821 

1 

Filipino B 

English 

Peso 

Saudi Arabia 

Riyadh 

8.63m (1981) 

Arabic 

Rial 

Singapore 

Singapore City 

2.47m (1982) 

Cfiinesr: 

(Mandarin). 

Malay B English 

Singapore Dollai 

Sri Lanka 

Colombo 

14.9m (1981) 

Sinhata. English 

B Tamil 

Rupee 

Syria 

Damascus 

9.31m (1981) 

Arabic. Armenian 
B Kurdist’ 

-Syrian Pound 

Taiwan 

Taipei 

18.2/m (1982) 

Chinese 

fMandaiin) 

Now Taiwan 
Dollar 

Thailand 

Bangkok 

48.4m (1982) 

Thai’ 

Baht 

Turkey 

Ankara 

4b. 7m (1981) 

Turkish h 

Arabic 

Turkish Lira 

United Arab 
Emirates (UAE) 

Abu Dhabi 

1.04m (1980) 

Arabic 

Dirham 

Vietnam 

Hanoi 

54m (1981) 

Vietnamese 

tQuor.-Ngul 

Dong 

Yemen (North) 

Sana 

7 7m (19801 

Arabic 

Rial 

Yemen PDR 
(South). 

As Shaab (Aden) 

2 m (1980) 

AUSTRALIA 

Arabic 

Dmai 

Country 

Capital 

Population 

language 

Currency 

Australia 

Canberra 

14.92m (1981) 

English 

Australian Dollar 

Papua New 
Guinea 

Port Moresby 

3.08m (1981) 

English. Pidgin b 
Hiri Mo'u 

Kina 

New Zealand 

Wellington 

3.2m (1982) 

English 

New Zealand 
Dollar 



icicle-shaped column of calcium cat donate hang¬ 
ing from a roof of a limestone cave, deposited bv 
dripping ground water; a stalagmite is found on 
the floor of a cave and grows uirwaids. If the two 
nieet, a pillar is formed 

standard Hm* ar tonal tima: StanJardisa'* 
tion of time on the basis ot a selected standard 
meridian over a given area. The world has been 
divided into 24 /ones of 15* longitude each rop- 
tewnting an houi,within each sucfi joric. the time 
IS uniform but it change.' by one t'oui wlien the 
next rone is reached The staiidaro 'ni;fidian of 
India IS 82“ 30' I. lunning cl''se in AHari.'ihad artd 
Madras jod the standard time is h’/. tio'm. ahead 
of the GreenwicI) Meari r.im.- ICjMI’ 

S tap pai: Grass-covered f.'laiiv; of Turasia 
extending over the Inwc' legions ot ih“ iranube. 
and in a broad belt over southrjm European I.JSSR 
and south-west Siberia. They resemble. the 
Prairies in North America and the Pampas in 
South America. 

tifait: A narrow stretch of sea connecting two 
extensive areas of sea across an isthrrius 

submarine ridges and pfoleaus; Mountain 
ranges and mountain system,’., -.i-.iog jrtiove the 
ocean floras- if thev are long .jco n.m, nr/ iimy arc 
gerterally k.-iowr. as SuOfMii'ic ih-s-tc-., I broad 
and large they are i-alieti '-.ib-iiii’i-''e ‘^lateaiis oi 
Risrjs. The best kiiowri . xninpit'- i-. i!“' Mid- 
Atlantii Riitge 

subsistence farming or ogriiri’lture; Thu 

type of farming in wfsch '-lopr <)if-»vii are con¬ 
sumed mainly by Itie qrowci uor! ' . lamily. In 
India subsister«:e agticuli.in ’s p:.! .•t.-«rri in the 
lesser developed pans o* f/adn-ya t-’'<nie:ih. Bun- 
delkhand. eastern UP and -jouifi Bitiar. 

sun spot; A spot or irregular area on the sur¬ 
face of the sun. It consist;- of a -A-hnlirig mass of 
gas just within the sun's atrnrisijhere. The sun- 
stjots are believed to cau;-*- magiu'iii; anil electri¬ 
cal disturbances on the earth 

Taiga: Coniferous toiests ot the Northern 
Hemisphere, e.g.. Nonfi America, sf lec'ticaily the 
name is given to the forest lano of Siberia. 

tactank- mavamants: Earth movements 
which break, bend and warm tbe structure o- the 
earth's crust and result in mr>ving the earth's sur¬ 
face coeating depressions and elevatioris 
femparate toiw: See under zones, 
taroi: Large tracts of marshy jungles at the 
(CoMinuet! on page 36} 
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EUROPE 




Country 

Capital 

Population 

Language 

Currency 

1 • 

Albania 

T irane 

2 7m (1982) 

Tosk ft Ghaq 

Lek 


Austria 

Vienna 

^66m (1981) 

German ft 
SlovaniC Crtilian 

Sctiitlrng 


Oolgium 

Brussels 

9 8m (1981) 

French. Dutch ft 

Belgian Frarw 





German 

SlovaniC 


Bulgaria 

Sofia 

8.89rn(1981) 

Bulgarian 

Lev (plural Leval 

>! 

CzNChnslovakia 

Prague 

15.28m (1980) 

(izech ft Slovaf 

Korurui 


Denmark 

Copenhagen 

5 12m(19fi2) 

Dan.sh 

Krone 

ii 

Eire (Ireland) 

Dublin 

3 44rn(1981) 

Insti ft English 

Pound 

f'lnland 

Helsinki 

4.81m (1981) 

Finnish ft Swedish Markka 

1’ 

France 

Pans 

54 09m (198'21 

Fterrcb 

Franc. 


German 

Berlin (East) 

16 /4m 11981) 

German 

ivlarv IMDN) 


Democratic 
Republic (GDR) 
Federal Republic 
of Germany 
(FR6) 

Bonn 

61./m (1981) 

German 

Mark iDMI 

1' 

Greece 

Athens 

9 7m (1981) 

Greek 

Drachma 


Hungary 

Budapest 

10.71rn (19811 

Hungarian 

for in! 

II 

Italy 

Rome 

56m (1981) 

Italian 

lira 


Neifrerlands 

Amsterdam 

14.25m (1981) 

Dutcii 

Guilder 

I 


The Hague 
(Seat of govt) 




Si 

Norway 

Oslo 

4 1m(1981) 

Bokriial ft Nvnork 

Krone' 

Poland 

Warsaw 

35.9m (1982) 

Polish 

Zloty 

lii 

Portugal 

Lisbon 

9.8m (1981) 

Ponuguese 

E.s(:ud(i 

«• Jt 

Romania 

Bucharest 

22.2m (1980) 

Rornanian 

leu (plural I.Mil 

Spam 

“Madrid 

37.75m (1981) 

Spanish 

Peireta 


Sweden 

Stockholm 

8 3m (19811 

Swedish 

Klonn 


Switzerland 

Berne 

6 4m (1980) 

French, Germatt 
ft Italian 

Swiss Plant 


Union of 

Moscow 

271.2m (19831 

Russian 

Rouble 

S' 

V 

Socialist 

Soviet Republics 
(USSR) 

United Kingdom 

Ltjtidon 

55.93m (1976) 

English 

Pound Slerlinq 


of Great Britain 






ft IrdarHl (UK) 
Yugoslavia 


Belgrade 


Sriiiicc Statesman Yiar Book (1983-64) 


22.43m (1981) Serbo Croat Oinai 


COUNTRY AREAS 


POPULATIONS 


Country 

Area in $q km 

Country 

Catimaud population 

USSR 

2.24.02.200 


(mid-year 1M3) 

Canada 

99.76.139 

Qiina 

1.03.96.77,000 

China 

95.96.961 

India 

73.22,56.000 

USA 

93.72,641 

USSR 

27.31. 58.000 

Brazil 

85.11,965 

USA 

23.37.00,000 

Australia 

76.86.848 

Indonesia 

15.94.34,000 

India 

32.87.590 

Brazil 

12.96.60.000 

Argentina 

27.66.889 

Japan 

11,92.58.000 

Sudan 

25.05.813 

Bangladesh 

9.46.50.520 

Algeria 

23.81.741 

Pakistan 

8.97.29.000 

Zaire 

23.45.409 

Nigeria 

8.90.22.000 

Saudi Arabia 

21.49.690 

Mexico 

7.51.03.000 

Mexico 

19.72.546 

Germany (FRG) 

6,14.20.736 

Indonasia 

19.04.569 

Vietnam 

5.71.81.000 

Libya 

17.59.540 

Italy 

5.65,59,000 

Iran 

16.48.000 

UK 

5,56.10.000 

Mongolia 

15.65.000 

France 

5.46,52.000 

Peru 

12.85.216 

Philippines 

5.19.56.071 

Chad 

12,84.000 

Thailand 

4.94.59.000 

Niger 

12.67,000 

Turkey 

4,72.79.000 

Source. UN Map. July 1984 


1 Source: UN M»p Jufy f9B4 


ISRAEL'S CAPITAL 


A resolution proclaiming Jerusalem as the 
country’s capital in place of Tel Aviv was 
adopted by the Israel Parliament on Jan 23, 
f 950. Most of ttie government departments 


have been located in Jerusalem. Howevei. 
Jerusalem is not recognised as the capital by 
the UN. Afro-Asian countries, including India, 
recognise lei Aviv as Israel's capital- 


loot of the Himafa^. This is the home of India's 
wildlife, some of this land has been cleared for 
agnculture. 

tertiterifll seate w ; Beltof sea surrounding the 
coast of a state and subject to its jurisdiction: 
generally a t2-mile limn of territorial water is 
recogncsed for a country's furisdiction. 

topography: A detail description of the 
features both itaturai and artificial, e.g.. relief, 
nvers. valleys, railways, roads, etc of an area. 



tomotio: Viriioni :,iorrn. usually accompanied 
hy torrential i.'ir>, which occurs in the Guinea land 
oi South AliiCii and m If* US. in the central plains 
ol tne M ssisvppi Basin- the wind velocity of a tor¬ 
nado exceeds 300 km per hour, bringing in its 
wake 'iiijt.'fi destruction 
torrid zone: See rones 
Trade Winds: The regular winds wnich blow 
from the high-pressure belts of the sun tropics 
towards the low-pressure bells of the eguatohal 
region, tioivven 3b° N and 9“ N and 30“ S and 1" S. 
Ill both ttp hemispheres. These winds blow with 
extreme regularity throughout the year, especially 
over the oceans. Trade Winds derive their name 
form the expression 'to blow trade’ cfteaning ’to 
blow along a regular track'. 

Itapkal cyclaiw: See under hurncane and 
typhoon 

tropia: The part of the earth lying between 
the equator and 23Vt’ N bounded by the Tropic 
of Cancer tn the Northern Himisphere. and bm- 
ween the equator and 2316'’ S bounded by the 
Tropic of Capricorn in the Southern Hemisphere. 
The region lying between the two tropics is 
known as the Torrid Zone where the weather is 
always hot because the sun’s rays faN directly 
overhead twice a year within this zone. 

truck (arming: Specialised and Intensive 
cultivation of vegetables and fruits farther away 
frmn the markets arid involving transport. This 
system is well-developed in the US. and in the 
densely populated industrial districts of North- 
West Europe—Britain (also known there as 
market gardening’). Denmark. Belgium, the 
Netherlands. Germany and France. 

Tundra; Cold desert area of northern Siberia 
and North America along the Arctic Orcle. During 
the long winter the region is covered with ice and 
.<inow: in summer the surface thaws just enough 
tor moss or lichen and low shrubs to grow. Rein^ 
deer and the caribou are the twv well-known 
Tundia animals. 
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4B T1V-...T- .. 

•• 

■ jMfW^ftOVV 

Town 

Country 

Rhror 

Agra 

India 

Yamuna 

Akyab 

Burma 

Irrawaddy 

Allahabad 

India 

Ganges 

Antwerp 

Belgium 

ScheWi 

Badnnath 

India 

Gangotri 

Baghdad 

Iraq 

Tigris 

Bangkok 

Thailand 

Chao Piaya 

Ba.sra 

Iraq 

Tigns and 

Belgrade 

Tugoslavia 

Euphrates 

Oanubi- 

Berlin 

East Germany 

Spree 

Bonn 

West 

Hhirre 

Bristol 

Germany 

England 

Avon 

Brussels 

Belgium 

Senne 

Budapest 

Hungary 

Danube 

Cairo 

Egypi 

Nile 

Calcutta 

India 

Hooghly 

Canton 

China 

ChipKiang 

Chittagong 

Bangladesh 

Kamoiiili 

Chungking 

China 

Vangt/e-i'iang 

Colr>gne 

West 

Rhine 

Ctmack 

Germany 

India 

Matranadi 

Gdansk 

Poland 

Vistula 

(Dan/igl 

Delhi 

India 

Yamuna 

Dibrugaih 

India 

Brahmapuua 

Dresden 

East GeiOkinv 

Elbe 


SPURTING HIGH* 


1 



iThe uorlct's tallost 
; fountain nocullock 
I Fountain, at fountain 
I Hills, Arizona. 


rpiivn 

Country 

River 

Dundee 

Scotland 

lay 

Ferorepur 

India 

Sutlei 

Glasgow 

Scotland 

Clyde 

Hull 

England 

Humbei 

Harnbuig 

West 

Germany 

Eih. 

Hardwar 

India 

Ganges 

Jabalpu' 

India 

Narmada 

Jamsliedpur 

India 

Sutrarnarekha 

Kabul 

Atghani.stan 

Katiul 

Kanpu. 

India 

Gange.s 

Karachi 

Pakistan 

Indus 

Khartoum 

Sudan 

Blue .rnii 

White N:l.' 

Latvire 

Pakistan 

Rav. 

Leh 

India 

Indus 

Lisbon 

Portugal 

fa.gus 

Liverpool 

Engianii 

Mersey 

London 

(jiglano 

TiiariM,.,. 

Lucknovv 

India 

(lonit' 

t.tidhiana 

India 

Sijllei 

Montreal 

Oinada 

S' Idwieria- 

Moulmeiti 

Buima 

Salweksi 

Nanking 

China 

yangl/e Kiarii 

Nasik 

India 

Godavari 

Newcastle 

England 

Tyne 

New Oleans 

USA 

Misni.SMiia>i 

New York 

USA 

Hurtson 

Ottawa 

Canada 

Ottawa 

Pairs 

f'-ance 

Seme 

Panvi 

India 

G.inur," 

PhiladeiiJtiia 

USA 

ftelawaie 

•’lagiie 

C/echl 1 

Vllt.I.M 

(Praha) 

:ik>.>akia 

(Moldaul 

!>jpt)ec 

'-ia"ddii 

St 1 awit'rii. 

Rangoon 

Runna 

lirawartov 

Rome 

iir-iK 

Tibei 

Roltr’iriair 

riit’ Nether 
lands 

New 

Shanghai 

Oiin.) 

^ a* igi t*-Ki,jiiij 

Snnagai 

I'ldia 

.Ihel'itii 

Sura* 

India 

Tapti 

Varanasi 

India 

(range,. 

Vien.-io 

Ausl’ia 

Danubr- 

Viiayawadd 

Iridia 

k ustina 

Warsaw 

PoldIHi 

Vistula 

Washington 

(DC) 

liSA 

Potpniai 


THE LONGEST RIVLR 

The (Miopre who st^Kiold kfitiw 'liiltr 
strangely as to wtiich c the longr-st rivei I hr- 
Times Atlas casts tis vote in tawui u: '‘n- 
Ama/on.- the Sncydopsadia BfitHnnii:<i 
•av*- the Nile, while the Guinness Hook or 
WoiHI Records cannot make up it.s -mfio 

In terms ot lerigih the greatest uw- oi a'i' ■. 
IheNile, 6.648 kin irom shore to see thcHiu'- 
Ama/on is shorter (by iost 211 knit •• n-i ri />- 1 - 
the greatest in every other sensr- it-wv <i 
able by deep sea steamers <r>i ovei -i (XH) mn 
It has the largest rivet basin in the wnr’d. it tici.\ 
some 15 000 mbutanes tht- ii:)iige-.t in 
butary having a Iraigth ot A.JKy 'i kin (?.00f.i 
milesl 

We may con-.’-kide that the Nile is it«i Inn 
gest rivei and Arna/on the biggest >lvei. 

rmm Greer Hivets Of The World 


j UN MEMBERS 

The'eam tbt? ■'■ni’ir.et-tatt-'.i,ssr •' w. 
states tiave hr:i?f» .'idritineii ■'-•■t/ 

; Saint ChristOptier -rno Nnvis l|l>e -lia' iOs r. ifw 
; Canbbeari Seat• I* 1 Sepy*')tV'r rri'i; hf.ifin 
i Ddiassdlam (Sr.;.!*-. i ,isi Amhi • S'*p '! 
i 
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OCEANS 8 SEAS 

lAreii;, h greatest depths) 

1 L^KE^AI^EAS ■ 

1 tAieas are. average and some subieci to seasonal variations) 

Ocean 

Depth 

Area 




• Arees 


Metres 

Feet 

Sq km 

Sq miles 

1 Lake 

Countries 

Water 

Sq km 

Sq miles 

Pac.lic Ocean 

11.034 

36.198 16.53.84.000 

6.38.55.000 

1 CasiJ.an 

tlSSR-lrar. 

(salt) 

3 71 000 

1.43.244 

Atlantic Ocean 

8.3B1 

2 7.498 

8 .22.1 7.000 

3.17.44,000 

Snpei'Oi 

USA-( anada 


83.270 

32.150 

Indian Ocea" 

8.04/ 

2 f. 4C)0 

7.34.81.000 

2.83.71.000 

\7if.li)t:.r 

l IqrirNifi 


68.800 

26.560 

Arcif.c Oceari 

0.450 

1 / 880 

1 40 56.000 

54.27.000 


T.^»i.Mn »> 




Medaerianeiin Sea 

4.846 

15.900 

2.5.05.000 

9.67.000 i 

i Aral 

USSR 

isan) 

65.500 

25.300 

South China Sea 

5.51 4 

’S 090 

23,18.000 

8.95.000 , 

Huro'' 

USSR (aoartn 

Itresti) 

60 700 

23.430 

Ber.rig Sea 

5 li-l 

M. 900 

22.69.000 

8.76.000 

Micti.i lai' 

IJSA 

Ifresh) 

58.020 

22.400 

Caribbean Sea 

■/.4S;' 

24 580 

19 43.000 

.7.50.000 

Tanqanviira 

T an/dr isa • Ai f nbjfi* 

Ifresh) 

32 900 

12.700 

Gull of Mexico 

4.3// 

14.360 

15.44.000 

5.96.(XK) 


2 aiie-8iirunrl 




Sea ol Okhrjtsk 

,i.4/S 

1 1.400 

15.28.000 

5.90.000 

Great Bear 

(.an.rda 

Itresh) 

31.790 

12.270 

Last China Sea 


9,840 

12.48.000 

4.82.000 

Baikal 

USSR 

(fresfi) 

30,500 

11.800 

Yello/v Sea 

'.n 

too 

12.43,000 

4.80.000 

Great Slave 

(/anaihi 

(fresh) 

28.440 

10.980 

Hudson Bay 

2 ‘jW 

850 

12.33.000 

4.76.000 

EfiC 

USA-Canada 

Ifresh) 

25.680 

9.910 

Sea of Japan 

3./43 

12.280 

10.08.000 

3.89.00fJ 

Winn.|>i,'Cj 

Canada 

(flesh) 

24.510 

9.460 

North Sea 

6 b 1 

2.1 70 

5.75.000 

2 .22.000 

Ontario 

USA-Canadii 

(fresh) 

19,230 

.7.430 

Black Sea 

i'.24.3 

7.360 

4,61.000 

1.78.000 

Chad 

Niqend-Njqp*- 

(fresh) 

10-26.000 

4-10.000 

Red Sea 

?.?4f. 

7.370 

4.38.000 

1.69.000 


Chad-Carnernon 




Baltic Sea 

439 

1,440 

4.22.000 

1.63.000 

Eyre 

Australia 

(fresh) 

0-8.900 

0-3.430 


Source Timas Mas Of The Wortd. Camprahansive Edition t981 Sourre Times Mas Oi The Wortii 


PRINCIPAL RIVERS 


Shier 

Location 

Length in km 

Deacription * 

Nile 

Afnca 

6.695 

White Nile originates from lake Albert in Uganda and Blue Nile from EtNopia; the 
two join together^t Khartoum m Sudan to form Rn/ei Nile. TVtter flowing through 
Sgypt (the nveC^ longrjsl foiirse) ne,)> Alexandria, it falls into the Mediterranean 
Sea. 

Originates from the TKndes Mountain iri Peru, iribtnaries come from Bolivia. Ecuador 
and Venezuela: the river Hows thmugh Btatil. and (alls into the Atlantic Ocean. 

7 \ma2on 

•Soulh America 

6.570 

YangiTe- 

Kiang 

Asia 

6.380 

Rises m nonli-eaM Chet and tiuv/- ’hrnuqii >'x)riirai China, draining into the East 
Otina Sea 

Mississippi-Missoini 

North Americ:d 

6.020 

Mississippi nses in Lake Itasca in Minnesota state of USA; Missouri joins it at Saint 
Louis: together, they How into the GuH of Mexico at New Orleans. 

Ob-lrtytsh 

Asia 

5.400 

Ob onginates from the Altai mountains in Siberia: Irtyish from Sinkiang province of 
China: toining together, they How through Siberia (TVsiaiic temtory of USSR) and 
empty into the Arctic Ocean 

Hwang Ho (Yellow 
River) 

Asia 

4,840 

Rises in Tibet and Hows through China to the Pacific Ocean in the Gulf of 
Chih-le - * ■ 

Zaire (Congo) 

Africa 

4.630 

Rises in Zambia. Hows through Zaire (previously called Congo) and empties into the 
Atlantic Ocean 

Parana 

South America 

4,500 

Rises from Brazilian Highlands, follows Paraguay's borders, enters Argentine and 
flows into Rio de la Plata in the Atlaniic Ocean. 

Itryish 

Asia 

4.400 

Originates fiom the soutfi-wes' skhup. ni Altai Mountains in Sinkiang oruv.noe ol China, 
joins Ob arKf flows through Siberia; togethei. they fall into the Arctic Ocean. 

Amur 

Asia 

4.416 

Rising from the Pamirs in Inner Mongolia and How.ng through Siberia, it enters the 
Pacific Ocean at the Sea ot Okhotsk 

Lana 

Asia 

4.400 

Rises near Lake Baikal. Hows through Sibena and falls into the Laptev Sea of the 
Arctic Ocean 

Mackenzie 

Nor'S Amttrica 

4.340 

Rising in Great Slave Lake, it flows through- Canada to Mackenzie Bay in the 
Arctic Ocean. 

Mekong 

Asia 

4.180 

Rises in Tibet, enters China througti whicfi t tlows and later forms, for some disian 
ce, the biirders betwecri Thailand and Laos and falls into the South China Sea 

Niger 

Afiica 

4.100 

Rising neat Sierra Leone, it crosjes Niger and flows through Nigeria and enters (he 
Atlantic Ocean at the Gulf of Guinea. 

Yenisey 

Asia 

4.090 

Rises in the mountains of Mongolia and flows across Siberia (USSR) into the 
Arctic Ocean. 

Missouri 

Nortf) America 

3.969 

Source Rocky Mountains m Montana (USA) ll loiris Mississippi near St Louis and 
flovys into the GuH of Mexico. 

Mississippi 

NrKth America 

3.779 

See Mississippi-Missouri. 

Murray-Darting 

Australia 

3.750 

Muriay uses in Australian Alps Darling, its biggest tiibuiary. pins it in the state of 
New South Wales. Both empty into the Indian Ocean at Encountered Bay. 

Volga 

Europe 

3.668 

Rises in Valdai Plateau iKirth-wesi of Moscow. USSR, and enters the Caspian 
Sea at Astarfchan.' 

Madeira 

South Amenca 

3.240 

Formed on the Bolivia-Brazil border, it flows 1.450 km through BraeU and enters 
River Amazon. Both empty into the Atlantic Ocean. 

Indus 

Asw 

3,180 

Rises from Mount Kailas, m Tibet: flows through the Kashmir gorges: is joined by its 


*The country through which the rivet has the longest course Is italicised. 
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tribiiitarieis h tr« '0<ain^ Puniab: lind 'lito Sind (Pakitnnl to tali into the 
Arabian Sea 


Brahmaputra 

Asia 

2.960 

Rises in Tibet: flows some 1,280 km through the Himalayas and the plain.s of Assam. 
India: and joins the easlemmost btaix^i o' the Ciariae- .r Banoiadesh boit> einptyino 

Ganges 



into the Bay of Bengal 

Asia 

2.700 

Rises near glacier Gangotn m the Himafayas. and flows trvough UP. Bitiar and Bengal 
findia/ to fall into trie Bay of Bengal 

Danube 

Europe 

2.820 

Rises near Baden m West Gerrnany. flows through Aasrna Hungaiv •'vei,ts-is. 


lovakia and Yugoslavia crosses Wornama and enters the Biars Sea 


MOUNTAIN HEIGHTS 


Reek 

Countryfiaal 

Matraa 

Feat 

•Evereet 

Nepal-Tibel 

8.848 

29.028 

**K2(Godwin Austen) 

India 

8.611 

28.250 

•••Kanchenjunga 

Nepal-India 

8.585 

28.168 

Makalu 

Tibei-Nepai 

8.475 

27,805 

Dhaulagiri 

Nepal 

8,172 

26.810 

Nanga Parbat 

India 

8.126 

26.600 

Annapurna 

Nepal 

8.078 

26.504 

(3asher-Bnim 

India 

8.066 

26.470 

Xiz-abangma Peng 

Tibet 

8.013 

26.291 

(Gosainthan) 




Nanda Devi 

India 

7.816 

25.645 

Raka Poshi 

India 

7.780 

25.550 

Kamei 

India-Tibei 

7,756 

25.447 

Namcha Bawra 

Tibet 

7,756 

26.447 

Gurla Mandhata 

Tibet 

7,728 

25.355 

Munagh 

Oina 

7.723 

25.338 

Tinch Mir 

Pakistan 

7.690 

25.230 

Gongga Shan 

China 

7.590 

24.903 

MuTtagh Ata 

China 

7.546 

24,767 

Pik Kummunirma 

USSR 

7,495 

24.590 

Chomo Lhan 

Bhutan-Tibet 

7.313 

23.993 

Pik Lenina 

USSR 

7.134 

23.406 

Ojos del Saiado 

Chile-Argentina 

7.084 

23.240 



Nanda Devi 


•The name Everest to the world's highest mountain peak wasgiven ml 865 by Sir George Everest | W90-18661 itie Bntisti Surveyor -f jetteiai o* India 
who established as location artd altitude. The TibisRan name for the peak is 'Chomolungma', which means the Cioddes.s Mother o' the Earth 
•*K2 (Godwin Austen) was the second peak to be measured durirtg the survey of the Karakoram Range (hence K?) H was rtanied m 1888 alter its first 
surveyor. Lt Col Henry Godwin Austen (1834-1923). 

***Kancheniunga: The word means 'Five Treasures of the Eternal Snows'. In Tibet. rt refers to the mountain's live neak.s Tittetans believe tltat the god ot 
wealth resides there storing on its five peaks the five treasures: gold, silver, copper, com and sacred hooks 

iMost of the other Himalayan peaks denve their names from Hindu and Tibetan mythology tv their mystical ttaditioris loihettindus me peaks ot 
the Himalayas (abode of snow) are the petals of the Golden Lotus that God Vishnu created <tAa first step m the irrrmannn of the universe 1 n the I ibeian-s. 
the Himalayan peaks are the sacred ground for a multitude of gods and devils. The names of the peaiw like Nanda Devi Gosainttwm are alter itie nanier. ot 
the local deities. Annapurna means the'giver of life'as the mountain is the source of sustenance and is jvofa'.pmxi ti. niianiianf. Nanri.i e ift,.r 'nn.!-. 

'naked mountain' because its steely cliffs can hold no permanent snow 
erfwrcK Times Mas Ot The WorU 


REGIONAL GROUPINGS 


F rom the geographical point of view, some regions in the world 
map stand out distinctly from the rest of the continent(s) and they 
show marked physical and social unity. Although there is some 
difference of views about their territorial limits and the countnes 
included, the generally accepted regions from the geopolitical angle 
are: South Asia, South-East Aaio, WastAaia. East Asia, tha Carib- 
baans. Central America and Latin Amariea.yhe Third World, 
North-South and East-West an names with geographical con¬ 
notations. now current: the basis of this regional grouping is more 
politico-economic than geographic. fNote: for regional groupings, m 
have adopted the classification as followed by the External Affairs Mims 
try of>the Indian Government.) 


Region 


Description 


Countries 


South Asia 


Geographically, the countries of 
the Indiwr subcontinent con¬ 
stitute this region: geopoliticallv, 
India groups the 7 countiies 
shown in the next column under 
South Asif. These countries, 
including Maldives, (an archi- 


Indis. Sri Lanka. 
Bangladesh, Bhu¬ 
tan, Nepal. Pakis¬ 
tan and Maldives 


Politico-Economic Regions 



■ J>ev«K)p«a n?;n C vnmuais! . D';v-l<-i..; 

couaiiie* count'i>^-. '-' coiwitiet 
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South-East Asia 


West Asia 
(Middle East) 


East Asia 
(Far F,ast) 

Ttie CatibbcHii;. 


Central 

America 


Latin America 


Omtcrlfttion 


Caikbima 


H00lon Dmaai^fbon Caunbim 


irelago in the Indian Ocean 
south-west ot India), are mem¬ 
bers ot the Sotnh Asia Regional 
(ioorterariori (SARC). Surma, 
which IS pan o1 the subconti¬ 
nent. IS not included here but 
ginijped under the South-east 
Asia tegion. 

Collective name given to the 
series of penlnsutas and islands 
which lie to th^ east ot India and 
to the south ot China. (India lists 
Burma m this regional qroup ) 

• The Asia region west and 
south-west of the Indian subcon- 
tineni. embracing the countries 
lowards the uasietn fringe of 
Afiica and the Mediterranean 
Sea 

• Referred to as tfie Middle 
hast bv the Western coumnes. in 
ihis gioup. they include, in addi- 
*ion to the West Asian countries. 
The Nonh African counities ot 
Egypt. Sudan. Libya, funisia. 
Algeria and Moioccn 

• Afqhaiiistan. 1 urkev and 
Cyprus, which are located in ihi.s 
leginn. aie not officially Usied by 
India in tlie West Asian giuup 

• Syria. Lebarmn Isiae* and 
Cyprus, wtiich tH'ider the 
Medilerraneart Seii. are willer- 
iivtfly known as- ffte Levant. 

Thi!. region •rH'liiit«‘s the Ea.st 
As>ar- coiintnes nol sfKtwii under 
Soiiiti As.a .inrf Soulti-Easi Asia: 
lefened to it'.- the Fa' East also 

• Stung ot aichiiielagps and 
islands around the C.aiibbean 
Sea III tfie Atlantic Ocean which 
strnfch from near F lorida in the 
US lo the Vene/iielao coast o* 
South America These islands 
lomi ihe tieartland ot Caribbean 
(ultuie Bill other ‘stands m mid- 
Atlaiiiu. and on tlie iiortti-easi 
Ifinqe ot Central America are also 
ronsidered an integral part otthe 
Caiibbear. aiua Despite 
wide diversity in si 2 e. ancestiy. 
language, populdiio'i density 
arid political oiganisation the 
cnuntiies of 'tut Canbbean sfiow 
a common culture as a result of 
then somewtiat parallel expen- 
ences as plantation colonies. 

• The region covers roughly 
SO. 5*^0 sq miles with a total 
population of 3,00,00.000. 
Region between 0“N and 18”N. 
It lies south of Mexico (North 
America) and north of Colombia 
(South Amenca) comprising 7 
republics. 

• Name given to South and 
Cential Amenca where the pie- 
domiriant language spoken is 
Spanish. Spanish is derived from 
the old classical Latin. 

• The Portuguese-speaking 


Burma, Thailand. 
Indonesia, Brunei. 
Kampuchea. S«v> 
gapore. Malaysia. 
Philippines. Laos 
and Vietnam, 
ban. Iraq. Bahrain 
Oman. Qatar, Sa¬ 
udi Arabia. Kuwait. 
DAE. Jordan. 

Lebanon. Syria 
North Temen 

Srtuth Yemen. 
Israel. (Afganis- 
tan. Turkey and 
Cvpnjs). 


China. Taiwan. 
Japan. North 

Korea and South 
Korea 

1 The West 

Indies (irideprtn- 
dent temtories)— 
Barbados. Cuba. 
Dominica. Domi¬ 
nican Republic. 
Grenada Haiti. 
Jamaica. St Lucia. 
Tmdad 8 Tobago: 
(dependent/ass¬ 
ociated temioiies) 
—Anguilla. Anti¬ 
gua. Guadeloupe 
Martinique. Mon- 
iserrat.*Pueno 
Rico. Viigin Is¬ 
lands 

'2. Bahamas. Ber¬ 
muda. Guyana 
and Surinam 


British Honduras. 
Costa Rica. El 
Salvador. Guate¬ 
mala. Honduras. 
Nicaragua and 
Panama. 

Argentina. Bolivia. 
Brazil. Chile. 
Colombia. Ecua¬ 
dor. Paraguay. 
Peru. tfruguav 
and Venezuela. 


Brazil in South Amenca also 
forms part of this. 

• Central Amenca IS spoken of 
as a separate region, as shown 
above 

• • • 

The Third World • Omnibus term for the Embraces about 
world's underdeveloped coun- 100 ooumries of 
mes. also referred to as Less Asia. Africa and 
Developed Countnes (LOCs). Central America. 

• Embraces the third element Among them, 
in the world power structure, the most are NAM 
cither two being the so-called members. 

"bee world" of tfw US-led Atlan¬ 
tic alliance and of rhe USSR-led 
East European Communist 
bloc. 

• The Third World comprises 
about 60% o* the earth's surface 
and 70% of the human race, 
embracing about 100 nations 
with a population of over 
3.000m 

• Rornmon charactenstics of 
Third World t;ountries would 
aptieat to be. economically poor 
and technoiogicallv less advan¬ 
ced; high proportion of sub.si$- 
terii:e agriculture, reliance on 
one or two casti crops for export. 
minimal manufacturing industry, 
expanding population (expected 
to reach b.OOOrv. by 7000 AD) 

• There is great diversitv 
among LDCs m climate, terrain 
geographical position, cultural 
tiadition, demographic situation 
.and Gio.‘»- National PrcKfuct. 

Nonh-Souir- • North refers to the rich. 

'nousinal.sea. develotied coun 
lues ot the north (of tiigh 
!al-iiides) and South lo the under- 
developeit jK^nd developing 
co..intrief. ot tfie south (of low 
latitudes) 

• The Nnrth-Simth Dialogue IS 

• onceined with the Third 
Wci'id's demand lor a New Into'- 
national Economic Order 

Eas»-\A/es! Last lelers to the 'lommunist 

bloc and West to ihe non- 
commonisi bloc, the one 
doininaled by the USSR and the 
other by'the US 

‘Ceded bv Spain to the US by ihe iieaty of Dec 10. 1898; name 
changed from Porto Rico to Puerto Rico bv an Act of Congress. On Nov 
27.1953. President Dwigh: Eisenhower of Ihe US sent a message to 
the UN General Assembly stating if at any time the Legislative Assembly 
ot Puerto Rico adopo. a resolution m favour of more complete or even 
absolute independence' lie 'will immediately thereafter recommend to 
Congress that sucf i independence be granted'. Since parties advocating 
tull independence fdl Puerto Rico have polled no more than 5% of the' 
lOtal seats in the Assembly, it continues to be a US territory. 

_ i 

d]dTc5u knov^tIw..*; 

• the total length of the canals in the Rajasthan Canal System is 

9.425 km and that n is more than the length and breadth of the 
country added together? « 

• the number of brides used in the lining and other construction 
work for the system is 340 crores and these bricks wilt be enough to 
tie an 8-m broad band above the equator? 
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THE EARTH 

Natural resources are generally classilied as 
biotic and abiotic resowces. Those consisting of 
living things such as forests and their products, 
agricultural crops, animals, fodder, wild and 
domestic animals, birds, reptiles and fishes are all 
biotic resources. These are renewable. Abiotic 
resources consist of nor>-living things Mce minerals 
and fossil'fueis such as coal, petroleum and 
natural gas; abiotic resources may be considered 
as mostly non-renewable. 

Some of the important commodHies comprise 

1. AGFliCULTURAL 

CROPS 

a. food crops : wheat, nee. barley, rye. 

oats aruf maize. 

b. Beverage crops : ted. coffee, cocoa 

c. Fibre crops ; cotton, wool. silk. flax. 

jute. 

d. Cash crops : sugarcane, tobacco. 

vegetable oils, spices. 

rubber. 


2. MINERALS 

a. Metallic : iron ore. copper, alu- 

rninium. tin. lead. gold, 
silver. 

b. Non-metallic . coal. mica, manganese. 

petroleum, sulphur. 

c. Atomic ; uranium, thorium. 

3. MANUFAaURING 

INDUSTRIES ; iron and steel, textiles. 

jute, chemical, paper, 
rubber, ship-building 


: 27'Cf. long rainy season (1 ^ cm|l ' 

Sat/: Deep, loamy, well-drained, calcarious! 
CPC: India. Brazil. Cuba. Chirta. Mexico. 
Pakistan. Colombia. Australia and South Africa. • 

Canon 

Ctimate: Warm (temperature around 2S'“Q. 
moderate rainfall (110 cm) during growing 
season, dry during picking. 

Soil: Black cotton soil 
CPC: USSR. USA. China. India. Pakistan. 
Turkey. Brazil.. Egypt. Mexico. Sudan. Nicaragua 
Greece and Guairtmala. 

RiAbor 

Climoto: Hot (average temperature 27*’C) 
heavy rainfall (200 cm) 

5M/.' Deep rich. 

CPC: Malaysia. Indonesia. Thailand. India. Sri 
LarAa. Nigena. Liberia. Vietnam. Brazil and 
^airc. 

Minerals 

(Principal producing countries) 

bon 

USSR (leaUing non-ore producer). USA. Aus¬ 
tralia. Canada. Sweden. France. Spam. India. 
China and Biazil 

USA. Chile, Zambia. Zaire. USSR, Canada, 
Spain. Mexico. Japan. Australia and India 

AJuminium 

Jamaica. Surinam. France. Ghana. Hungary. 
Australia. USA. Greenland and India 

Cool 

USA, USSR. China. West Germany. UK, Fran¬ 
ce. Poland, Belgium. Australia and India. 


Ikekealatzoe 

Saudi Arabia. Kuwait, ban. Iraq. Qatar. UAE. 
Libya. Algerta. Nigena. Niger, Egypt. USA. USSR 
and Indonesia. 

UraiHum 

Zaire. South Afnca. USA. Canada. Cast Ger¬ 
many, Czechoslovakia. USSR and India. 
Ihorium (from monozitel 
India. Brazil and USA. 

Manufacturing industries 

(Principal producing countries) 

bon Afietrt 

USA. USSR. Japan. West Germany. UK. 
France and India. 

Textiles (cotton) 

USA. Chma. India. Japan. USSR, UK. Taiwan. 
Canada. Egypt. France and Italy 
Textiles (woollen) 

USSR. UK. Japan. Australia. India. Frartce. 
Poland. Belgium. Czechoslovakia. West Ger- 
rrtany and Bulgaria 

J«it» 

India. Bangladesh. UK. West Germany. Italy 
and Japan. 

Chemkerfs (heavy) 

USA. West Germany. UK. USSR, .lapan. 
Canada. Australia and India. 

Roper 

USA. Canada. -Japan. UK. West Germany. 
Sweden, Norway. Finland. USSR and India. 

Rubber 

USA. UK, West Germany, France, the Nether¬ 
lands. Australia. Canada. Brazil, Indonesia and Sri 
Lanka. 


Major cro ps 


(World distribution) 

Wheat 

Climate: Coot with fair amount of moistuie in 
the beginning, warmth and dryness at the time of 
ripening and lainfall at mten/als. Temperature bet¬ 
ween 16“C and 27*C; rainfall 50-75 cm. 

Soil: Qayey loam. 

PartiHsan: Phosphates. 

Chief Producing Countries (CPC): USSR. 
USA. China. India. France. Canada. Australia. 
Turkey. Italy. Pakistan. West Germany and 
Argemina. 

Rice 

Climate: Hot (average temperature 20“C) 
and wet—rainfall 150-200 cm; soil saturated in 
water—root in water, head in hot sun' 

Soil: Rich, rourfdy. 

CPC: CJtina. india. Indonesia. Bangladesh. 
Thailand. Japan, Burma. Vietnam. South Korea. 
Brazil, the Philippines and USA. 

Tea 

Climete: Warm and moist (temperature ovei 
21*0, heavy rain (200 to 250 cm) 

Sotf; Deep, well-drained as on hill slopes 
CPC: India, China. Sri Lanka. USSR. Japan. 
Kenya. Turkey, hidon^a. Fjangladesh. Argentina 
and Uganda. 

Ceffae 

CUtnete: Hot and moist (temperature 14®C- 
26"C). rainfall (175 to 300 cm). 

S^: Humus (rich in bon and potash), well- 
drained hill slopes. 

CPC: Braril. Colombia. Mexico. Ivory Coast. 
UgatKla. Guatemala. Indonesia. B Salvador 
and b^. 


CBmmte: Hot (average temperature 21®C to 



RIVER SYSTEM 


The nvers ot India are broadly classified into 
two categories the Himalayan System and the 
Deccan System The Himalayan livers are the 
perennial nvers being snow-fed and ram-fed: the 


Deccan nvers are seasonal as their flow is depen¬ 
dent mainly on lainfail. See the table below 
for the salient features ot the two rivet 
systems' 


Phmr Source Body of Generel feeturet 

Water into 
which it faUs 

A. HIMALAYAN SYSTEM 


Indus 

Mount Kailas 
■n Tibet 

Arabian Sea 

Ganga 

Rises from 
the glacier 
Gangotri in 
the Himalayas 

Bay of Bengal 

Brahmaputra 

Mansarovar 
Lake in 
western 

Tibet 

Bay of Bengal 


General direction of flow; west and north-west 
(Punjab, btdia) south-west (Punjab B Sind. 
Pakistan): has five major tributaries: Sutlej. 
Beas. Ravi, Chenab. Jh^um. 

General direction of flow: west, south-west, 
east, south-east; flows through UP Bihar and 
Bengal: main tributaries are; Yamurta. Gomii. 
Ghagra. Gandak. Ram Ganga (all these except 
Gomti emerge bom Himalayas). Sone. Cham- 
bal. Betwa. Ken join the Yamuna bom the south 
after flowmg through the southern hills: even¬ 
tually all rivers flow into Ganga. 

Flows through Himalayas, turns south-west 
and then south, joining the eastern-most branch 
of Ganga-the Padma—both emptying together 
into Bay of Bengal. 


Godavari. Western 

Krishna. Ghats 

Cauvery 8 
Pennar 


B. DECCAN SYSTEM 

Bay of Bengal General dbectmn of flow: east, south-east; 

Godavari forms the largest river basin in Deccan 
and the second largest in India: often called 
'Dakshina Ganga' or 'Virdha Ganga'; Krishna 
basin is the third largest m bidia. 
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Mahanadi 8 

Rise in the 

Bay of Bengal 

OamorJar 

north-west of 



Deccan Plateau 


Narmada B 

Northem-rnost 

Gull of Cambay 

1 apti 

extremity ot 

in the Arabian 


Deccan Plateau 

Sea 

Shar avail. 

Western 

Arabian Sea 

Nctraval. 

Ghats 


Btiertapu/fia. 



PpflVdf 



and T’amba 



CLIMATE 




The cliftuiie lb studied unde' uverevlf^ weditw:' 
■x^trtlitions (Hevailing horn one season ic> cinotTiei 
in ihe course o1 a year. The Indian KA<*ie>j>o>oyM^ai 
Departmem recognises Tour sea.sorv; (1) Cow 
tn/iri'ilTier season (Decerritrer-Mdtrjlrl. (?) Ho! 
weather season (Apnl-May). (3) Ftainy seaso': 
(Jiine-Septemtter). (4) Season ol relreaiing 
south-west monsoon (October-Novenrtrerl Trie 
seasonal venations in the weatTier coriititiuos are 
IKOdiiCed hy a number oT (actors srtcti as surlace 
distrrbulron of i>ressure and winds, upper mi cii 
culaiion caused by (actors coniroilini) rjlotiai 
wealftei and the inllow of different masses and ret 
streams, and the inflow of western disturbarices 
and tropical cyclones. 

Q. Which are the coldest parts and why.'’ 

A. The coldest parts lie irt the Trans-H'rnaiavan 
and Greater Himalayan regions. Ores and Karqil 
ol Ladakh region are the coldest parts where tem¬ 
perature can tail as low as-40“C: this is due to the 
cwrnbined influence of the distance Trrrm the 
equator and the effect of altitude. 

O. Which are the hottest parts and why? 

A The hottest parts lie in west Raiasthan ai Bai- 
mer where mercury shoots upto bO^C (t2?“ri 
during day time; this « due to ttie distance tmm 
ttie sea. absence of rainfall, and dry and varwv sml 
whicti gets heated intensely. 

O. Which ate tlie wettest and drye-si pans and 
why? 

A The wettest pad is Cherr^punii in Mec)halava 
(in fact the olai» which receives Ihe rnammuin 
trnoutil of rainfall in the world is not Cfienapun|i 
3MI Mawsyuran. 10 km from Choitapuri|i). Here' 
the rainfall is'as high as 1.080 cm; this is due in its 
funnel-shatted location surrounded by the Khasi. 
Garo and Jaintia hills. The dryest part is Jaisalmer 
in western Rajasthan which receives the minimum 
amount ol rainfall (less than' t2 cm): ns di.siance 
from the Bay of Bengal's monsoon winds, and 
location in tfie sub-tiopical high pressure hell 
being the main reasons. 

The monsoons 

The climate is 'monsoonai'. fed by two ram 
bearing winds, the 30Uth>we.st monsoon and ttie 
north-east monsoon. The south-west or ttie sum¬ 
mer monsoon, the dominant monsoon iri India 
(85% of the total rain is derived from it), ofirms on 
the west coast about the beginning of Jurie (ttie 
Tirst ram is known as the monsoon burst} and 
continues till Septembei. The amount of sumnie' 
rainlali is ctiaracterised by a declining trend wilfi 
increasing distance from the sea; eg. (fie rainfall 
decreases westwards in (he nonhem plains-- 
Calcutta receives 119 cm. Patna 105 cm. 
Allahabad 76 cm. and Delhi 56 cm; Western 
Ghats, the Nodh-eastern Hills and the Himalaya-' 
cause 'egional variations m the distnbunon of 
Slimmer lamlall The north-east monsoon ■-om- 
•nq m the wake of Ihe south-west monsoor 
(Novembor-March) is comparatively a rnirior 
monsoon as u is confined to a smaller area oi the 


Flow eastwards. Maoanadi forms the fourth 
larqesf nven basin iii ii'dia 

flow weslwanls. Nsnrnada Tias an extensive 
nve* Pa.M' 

f-Viw wr-'.iw.iiii'. , riis;. we .; f.-uasi and fad min 
'Niaf.tia'. See u-.-i-. / '■r-i**:. n-mr;. with 

'ri.not r),T,l!>- 


.....i . .- • i-• ''Taflu-j 

'• " 01I.I-..-IH lltlfTi 

v^litf Vi .1 if.«.eivei > 1 ti *Im- r-wcirriiVi- 

-r- r\)iivi-:''rfe'.'i.it I'.t- ►•'i-iii.' .ii.i-.i* ii.ii'iLl iii Jh 
. Ti' .*■ 'Ol- iini- I'lOiiil'- .jl Uii 't oo'ioi in 

IRRIGATION 

ifftpo'tafiC'f' of winoi 

.• ,')♦ /.III '«ii 

7. -.f •» .ir.'• 1--ti t;, • ».* p «• ‘hi- 

'►h* “i* iJudli’M'* 

‘j.!• *• s •Nt-vtio?. M 

jii- x'T •• »•. r »! ii’ ittiuj.tjif’.Jfibk- 

• T '* 1 .. f !».•'fi''-*' . !... • Vt TfW. irTHNlliOOS 

'i* ,-*'s and 

•: :• L-* .i ‘ '»• 01 'Vs U- -rnqfirKVj 

*-l; *.. 

Arfta /trtgtifvif irai.4(t>i1 rid:. 

.vsv‘*w .-...•♦-'I ihi- v*''» 

T01m‘ ./•P.4 ••Ik'irKf.. Jflf! 

hv *1 »vi ' r- I '*n'» »•»»». WjtM.*. 

SoiJtcef-of tfrtg*ff*on friTCifi 

?i^ii .IIP If. {'T-.f t.I'«;riu! 

e- fiO'-iiy ■ riv.fii .v.f'f oijii'ei. 

'Tr.llMT* Mr'-'/W*-.*' 'l! •• "1 yf#(l hy ■,IJ» 

Jjii> ATiili.'t ir.n l.r .*1/ r-Hir* •■ouTres 

O. yi' •' M.ryy’f t ‘'■•'v, - 

iiiji*'? Tfi -''Hj.iiM’ T'y •MHH'i T/ f 

.Hno wPlJy vft/tiv' 

A. • »ii: 'r .('lit Hdr-ydrid not only* 

tOA trvin.lTy jtJ*)Ut brTf .«» ri Arnrii**;i* -itw/ fa» lnb.S in 
Thi* sriutr.pr' »T.' I ot nnd Mtiryanal but 

•JiM> <MT .fi Oflf* 

icasti". i. ti j' » -mv*! irngdiiori. 

irvju-s arui '.s lrlbutalle^ wvfiK^i irrigate 
the Pnnidb pidir^ dre SfH>w*fed and piovide water 

irt»f>i40r>'ni» *0» df-.iis. •*»< f t»n1iC^Mial»orr 

O* Itie in r'vprv aLinjcUl out iikf; fingers of a 
hand, . ! ,h*ii t » ‘Si-.v Tme'-lir^kina of rtiese 
nvMf,. by Ldiitils. ttif* <ott d'ld even groijnd and 
nrjinus •i^*n nude N.i» imss ‘Ifqging of Ccmals and 
Sinking n’ welis hif hurp'ng u^Tilerqniund water 
O. In the [)« ‘“df >•■«. < medrt* nt nrigation I.* 
tiv tdr4 .. ^hv ‘ 

A. In hH- tivon- .ire rieithur so 

nuinornu*' df) ^hes 'i.;i fn)in _;nuw-<:»^verod 
nirxifiioins dfTd .i»f rhfietoic, waterless in dry 
pV. p Qr<^ijMcl TV .lis'T hard, tooky and 
>ir<evt*n welis reni canal^ he easily dug. 

hul tarries car* hf» niade 0* .l.in-irrnr>g itu. nvers at 
d'ftereni gUcey to tlw w-itet *nr storage 

and '.jse tor irnqatKV' when reiinired 

MULTIPURPOSE SCHEMES 

Miiii.iniipose piriiei.t' jiin .rl optimum 
i1i.’i/ei(i(.iioeiIt il fi ivf*! ..jiif. 'I. ieiriis of all qs 
'esO'in ►>!. nil) inivii! > I t.ev'«.rlp !al C'ti-ile rnax- 
it'iur'i Uir.jqt: on nve' |b| ■leciiri? tlpriO cpnlrol 
d'Ml P'evi;'i' -.Ol! Hiosi.in' ic) piovitir- iii.qation noi 
iiilv I' 'try .HU.IV Pul .lISK ri 'll*,- dr. .season, (d) 
qt'OH'.nr iivtlit'clwi nil ijowei; .rnu (e) extend 
lacililie:, Uv naviqeiioii lishiog and recreation 


Some of* me .major muttipiirpOse protects ate 
O'.itiined below 

Bhokro Nongol on Rive< Sutl«|. Main features 

IMff: kii Bhakra Darti across the river Sutlej. 518 
iri long ?2fi m high (Ihree times as high as 
Ouiab). highest straight gravity dam in tlie world. 
(b| Oobind Sagar Lake benind me darn, stores 73 
lakh acres ft of water, (c) Bhakra Main Canal. 173 
'l.m long fill Nanqai Hvdel Ctiannei from Nangal 
!n f<ini.rr reservoir. 64 lirri long 42 7 rri wide and 
P.2 m of!«p. (e) Nangal Dam 11 km down the 
Bhakra Oairi. 291 m long. 29 m high, stoies 
24.000 acre h of water, (f) Four power plants—two 
It Bhakra one each at Ganguwal and Kolia with 
I'ltal in;:talied capacity of 1.204 Mw. (g) Canal 
'V-'lein ''tigale.'. 14.8 lakh hectares, (h) The pro- 
■fii" a;iv dr'dicaterl to the nation by Jawaharlal 
Nehru on Oct 22 1963 Beneficiety statefs) 
(BSJ- fu'iiab Himaitia! Pradesh. Haiyana. 
ffaiasinan. 

D um ok A i y Vdtay on Darnodai. MF: (a) A dam 
»<n;h.)' Tilaiya. Konai. Maithon and Panchet (all in 
B'hail with a hydei powei .stanon at each location 
ex< :ept at Koi.iji |b) lr"g,ition bair.-ige at Durgapur 
(West Bengal). 692 m long, 11.58 m high with 
2.49b km of canal system, fc) Thermal power 
station at Bokaio. Chandrapura and Durgapur. (d) 
1.280 km route of double circuit transmission 
lines, 30 sub-stations and receiving stations, fe) 
Irrigation potential about 5.15 lakh hectares and 
power generating caiMtcity 1.181 Mw. BS: 
Bihar. West Bengal. 

Hirakud on Mahanadi. MF: fa) Dam 4.8U1.2 
rn long. 28.9 m high. Mariked by 21 km of dykes 
constructed ai Hirakud aprjni 14 krri above Ihe 
town of Sarrifialpiii (Madtiya Ppidc-sh) storage 
'.apacity 67 lakt. acre H ol walei (111 Twti povvei 
hrviise-. at Hirakud and f^hiplima u l linqaiiun 
P'jlenliai about ?.Oh4 i.)kii Tieciaies and power 
qenoraiinticapacily/7() 2 Mw. Darn coinpieteo 
in 1957. BS: Oris.sa. 

Tungabhfidira on Tungabhadia itnlniiaiv ot 
ever Krishna). MF: (a) Dam at Mallaptirarn. 2.441 
m Irjrig. 49 38 lit Tngb. (b) Reservoir .sipre* 30 
lakh ac4B.ft ot water. (cl T wo canalr: on Hiitiei side 
which irrigate 8.32 lakh hectare-; in Andhra 
Pradesh and Karnataka, (d) Two power -italions 
one each at Mailapiiram and Hampi. total power 
capacity ol 99 Mw commissioned. Project com- 
rHeted m 1956 BS: Andhra Pradesh. Kainaiaka. 

Mayurakshi cn Murah. MF: (a) A we>r con¬ 
structed on Mp.' river at Tilpara for storing wafer 
(b) Canals take off frorn its right and left banks 
above the weir which irrigate 2.5 lakh hectares ol 
land, (c) Canada dam. 640 m long and 47.24 m 
high was completed m 1955. (d) The hyoioelec- 
liic plant produces 4 Mw of power. BS: West 
Bengal 

. Nagarfumagar on Krishna. MF: (a) A dam 
1.450 m long. 115m high on nver Krishna at 
Nagarjunsagar (Andhra Pradesh) (b). Two canals 
on each side of river, (c) Irrigates 32 lakti acres of 
land. Id) Power generation 75 Mw. The dam has 
been completed and works on canals underway 
BS: Andhra Pradesh. 

Gandak on Gandak (tributaiY of Ganga). MF: 
(a) Joint venture of India and Nepal. Projctci com¬ 
pleted in 197 7. (b) A bamage 747 m long across 
river Gandak at Valmikinagai in Bihar (c) Ah 
irrigation potential of 11.30 lakh hectares had 
been created by 1981 -82 in Bihar and UP. (d) 
Power house with installed capacity of 15 Mw. in 
Nepal territory BS: Bihar. UP <n India; NepaL 

Kosi on Kosi. MF: (a) A dam 5 km long across 
the bed of river Kosi. fb) 120 km long ernbank- 
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|c) A canal frouf Bhum Nagar with four hiancties. 
(d) Production ol 90 Mw of hydro-eieciricitv. (e) 
Project targetted to irrigate 8/3 lakti rwi iarev o* 
land. BS: Bihai 

Faiokka on Ganga. Bhagiraih: Mf- la) A 
barrage across the Ganga at Farakka rwai trie boi ■ 
der of West Bengal and Bangladesn (b) A barrage 
at Jangipui across the Bhagiraihi (the upoei part 
of Hooghly) (c) 39 km long feeder canal at t-arakka 
(d) Road-cuin-iam InRiye nve tlit- f arakk.t twrirtg*- 
Ta/g barrages and hndqer. '■nnipieied 'A/nrif on 
the riatiunal canii'm nii)gres> Basic aim ot trn: 
project IS to presoive and rTiainiain Ph.' iuri -ji 
C alciiTTa and nnpios'e trie.iiavigatnh;. o* iris 
Hooqritv BS: West Benga* 

B»a* on Beas-Sijlliii Lins Mf: (a) Bees SoHe.i 
Link—a dam across "vei Beas at f’andof 'lea' 
Mandiin Himachal Piadesn its spare watii' ist ai- 
ried thiuugh channels and lai/mes to SntU'i at 
Slapper (Himactiai Pradesti). main luni.iinn is lo 
augment water resoijrr;e» of Gobind Sag.M L.iki 
at Bhakia. |b| Bees Darn ai Pong (HirTiai iial 
Pradesh) 33 m mgh witri installed caiMr.iiy o* lom 
powei iiriils of bO Mw each' principal^ an iinga- 
lion pioject Jc) Beai. transmission '.vleni- 
waleis ot Bear' Dam camecl lo aiiijmi" ' wa'i" 
resouices at Harikct P.illan leservou at iln- i.n-, 
floeiice ot Sutlej and Buiif, nveis. will Iged I'Oa 
krn-iorig Baja.slhari Feeder Canal (in Harvaiia 
Puniat, and Hajasihan). and 44b km HajasUian 
Canai (ai H.iuisUiani (d) Itie latter r,i:imMs under 
anniltw (iirj)fci known ai. Bajfisih,ii. (.auai I’ro- 
jeci. Iillimatelv Pie enliie pioject will irnqate an 
area o* l.?S4 laMi lie' Ui:e-. >i' uie fhai Oeiam 
leginr ol Haiagiiari BS i''iniafi. Ha'vanti 
Hirnacnal I'larjesn Paia.-mai. 

FORESTS 

A rotai area ot /fa 06m hectaies is covered 
with forest. making a little ovei ?1% ol tfie land 
area Tiie National Forest Policy fas laid down a 
target ot raisitHj ii to 33.3% Forests check soil 
erosion on hill slopes in upper catchment areas ol 
livers which helj) control floods, increase ramfail 
antj improve itreal climate, besides yielding such 
products as iimhei. wood-fuel and numerous 
other industnal taw materials. 

Types ofjorests 

India has different tyjies ol forests falling into 
five botanical caiegoiies. Evergreen. Deciduous. 
Dry. Hill. I idal or Lmoral 
• Evergreen forests are found where rainfall is 
between 200 and 300 cm (80" and 120") i.e m 
the Western Gftats and tite sub-Himalayari regions 
IP trie east. They piovide hard wood like teak, 
ebony, rosewood and bamboo of all 
varieties. 

Deciduous forests or monsoon forests are 
found in areas where the rainfall ranges between 
150 and 200 cm (60" and 80"). Those forests 
occupva large pan o* the Deccan Plateau stretch- 
irig over the states of Maharashtra. Madhya 
Pradesh and Karnataka. They provide fine timber 
such as teak. sal. padauk. sandaivyood. red¬ 
wood. arion. etc. 

£>»yA>/»afit occur whererainfall is between 75 
and 100 cm (30" and 40") which comprise the 
desert regions of Rajasthan and south Punjab. 
Tfiey consist mostly of shrubs, thickets and stun¬ 
ted trees like jal, kikar. etc. 

HiH forests are found in southern India above 
3.000 ft and in the Himalayes above 5,000 ft. 
and include the very best timber such as oak. 


. Litton/ forests occur m the estuaries of great 
nvers like the Indus the Ganga and the Mahanadi 
Trees in inese forests pinvide gotxl fire- 
w<v>d 

forest products 

ThfrifidK*'t(Ht»siptociucr.' vvuod u.sf*0a:ilnri- 

tier e 9 te.A aiiri I.\jk J.s nirrt 

tO' f.tvan t>dt, d*T 0 ni, rdw maienal roi wt>o(i- 

bsisep trtduv'.r ItKt- luOtM^i. |>«»i‘ dnO cottirui! 
Mifiof .rK'Uj<ii> brffntXKt.s and oanes 

i)id‘>se: .y ifri'iwijs ktiicU*. leaver o* (liHeioiit 
Ireet,. MiedK.tndi iiianth. <;)ijin.s refin; arid 
iac 

forest-Pasea tndustnes 

Paper fndastfv .Jettefuli. tw) raw tnateiicil6 ol 

wfiM.j ti.jK iNdhd'qfdssl anci 

Ml}!', firtvi- t»eei» ill 

T«i(iqhu( dMvJ (dkAffOdU B'Ujfa 

(rwKjci) |C)tis:td) * uCkrutA yni Sdhdidttpti> (UP) 
.jf)f» Puin- (Mc)ttdrashir?o 

ficrw-spiiiii 

Gun* mtlustty '.*»*■■ .(.»};,• iMipfuTdr'l rjurn- 

vff'MfflU •»♦**?> 'dl.'JI -JffU 

llitr u* >* Jiif** ’fnn- IlFHfvS. ts ffllXWl 

lArfISt I t--* !.• tl ;»H* \iki*IA*1V 

iltrl {>!•>.If .r.-til/HlIf' tnllfltll !(}«■• 

Uir prettrir i'kI hdKi: dfiMifK) 

■itlfms. ■*» i.seO *rn MM*»ftf| *>1(1 rylie 4f*n> 

iirifim* t+afaiKj' 

Pestns shhi-. •»« ji»: ij.,ri) <* ;hf*vdr<* soiuuie 
Iff riit'orioi Be'iffi bf-t-r tf.sTdhhMipd 

dl Ndlijt! iHinivii Mdi P'rHjesrt; Briretllv (UP) diio 
(Pw. bv lappinO 

I'W*- ‘S iM:ii <f>t rrMkfiU) dluj t/ar* 

Hlf 

Match utdostry vV*.fid ?*.f i‘.dl( hblir|(i arm 

u.MjalStf fibiairu^d rnirMbff»»js mrl 

other ';<>h a'o* hi iri»05. Ski' Mdi-.h iri(JiiSln**s 
have De«f. tJSialiio.tMMl a*rMtj.4 !r,rr»i;«j»K/fn •ridia 
inct«a:>ihgiv at a rtottiiqf' ihdusKv Matcii far: 
lOfiesi ve tdiiim f»n a i.iiyf- s<.:air 'i- Kovilpah; 
Sivakaf>i Ounylejiui (lann! NdiUi). Inr.hui 
Tnvanclriirn {Keiala|. ^nlbdrr^aOl. CNtiKferpijr 
(Mahdrashifdl. Bateillv fUP). Sf»rrif>oa (Kar 
luntaka) Ohiihf i^;.'>ain). Ki>m iHaiasihari) BiUs- 
pur (MP| 

Sports goods tomt anuTtuN impixiaot tnrpsf 
based inrJijsiiv (Pfinjab) 

and MoraifaDart aiP» Kan. <MP) Pi.ru- 
(MahardShual. Madr.ib rfaini! Nadu) 

Katha industry: Kathd *•, t)htairier} frorr* a 
plant called ktiai' and valuerl at. a rne0ir:'.rm 
some 3.000 mnoes fb uroOi jced annually in India 
Izainapa' i* UP and Shivpiir* <i> (.?walior aie weil- 
kru-iwn tot thiiv iiulusiry 

Medicinatplants: Uulian tniests pet )vi<je nvet 
20.000 sciecifn* rrwrdiciuil hertK rit proven 
therapeuiic value. These are wuleiv used for rjmk 
mg drugs mainly under trie ayurvedir systen- 
These herbs have given nse to a nourishing cos* 
metic industry as well 

FiSHERIES 

India's coastline, of nearly 6.000 km. the exis¬ 
tence ot a contiriental shelf, the ocoan currents 
along tlif- coastline, plankton brought down by 
big rivers ttowing in to the sea -all favour the 
developmeni ol fisheries in our country 

Fish produciinri in statistics ovei the period 
1978-8T are shown in the table in the next 
column 


Marine lakh tonnes 

14.9 

14.9 

15.5 

Inland 

8.2 

85 

8.7 

Total 

23.1 

'~23A 

'241 


Marine tish resources are vast and are being 
incrtrasinglv exploited as a commercial venture 
and lot export Mam species ol marine fish 
aiclude tuna, sardines, mackerel. Bombay duck, 
pomfrets Indian salmon, shrimps, prawns, etc. 

The emergence ot multipurtiose dam lakes m 
many parts of the country has boosted the 
deveiopiiient of inland fislienes on a large scale 
The mam species of inland fish are kalta rahu 
'nngai. and all major Indian carps 

MINERAL RESOURCES 

Some noteworthy points about mineral 
'esiiuire.s are. 

1 I he known resources are large but insufficient 
m view ot the country's size and population 

2 The available resources are quite unevenly 
distributed over the country. 

3 Sizeable and rich mineralused areas are marked 
■n relatively simpler and at the same time old crys¬ 
talline mck slriiciure.s ol plateaus and low hills of 
iieninsulai India 

4 1 here is a cSricentratiori of ncti mineials found 
•r. close proximity to each other forming a kind ol 
rnimaal belt of high economic importance. 

*> Ttie country may be divided into nine major 
mifiei. 3 l hearing zones a.s shown in the map 
hnlow 



IS rich in iron ore of quality; the estimated reserves 
are about 21.870m metric tonnes or about one- 
fourth ol the world's known deposits: in mica. 
India is first in production contributing about two- 
thirds of the total world protkiciion: m manganese, it 
IS ifie third largest producer in the world. Die 
estimated reserves b^ 180m tonnes; m bauxite, 
the reserves are of the order of 230m tonnes. 

7. India is self-sufficient in antimony, building 
stones, cement materials, day, chromite, limes¬ 
tone. dolomite, marble and gold. 

8. According to our present knowledge, India is 
deficient in copper, graphite, lead, mercury, zinc, 
tin. nickel, petroleum, rock phosphates, sulphur 
and tungsten. Mineral resources like potassium 
are totally absent and have to be imported. Pet- 
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tuai vaiua of itnpornV 

(uncut) sulphur and rock phosp^tes. 

9. Recent progress in oil prospecting has shown 
that India has enough oil and natural gas potential 
and can become self-sufficent m the immediate 
future if the present tempo of investigation is 
kept up. 

Atomic minerals 


Uranium and thorium are available as raw 
materials for producing nuclear energy. Uranium 
is mostly found in Bihar. Raiasthpn and Tamil 
Nadu; of note are the uranium deposits at Nar- 
wapaharand Turamdih located, in the mineralised 
Singhbhum belt of Bihar. Uranium deposits found 
in Bodal (Madhya Pradesh) are also being opened 
up. Thorium reserves are found in the Chhota 
Nagpur plateau of Bihar and in the form of mon- 
.azite sands along the coast of Kerala Thorium 
and monazite are being increasingly used as 
nuclear fuel instead of the costly enriched 
uranium. 

Nuclear power stations 

Tarapur Atomic Power Station (TAPS) iri 
Maharashtra 

Rajasthan Atomic Power Statiori (RAPS) neai 
Kota, in Rajasthan. 

Madras Atomic Powei Station (MAPS) neai 
Kalpakkam in Tamil Nadu. 

Narora Atomic Power Statia«i (NAPS) in UP 


PritKipa! oilfields 

Assam : Oigboi. Rudrasagai. Baramuri 

Gujarat : Ankleshwar. Navgaon. 

Mohsana. Cambay (gas) 


Maharashtra . Bombay High. N Hassem. 

S. Bassein 

Pondicherry ; Porto Novo (oil with gas struck 
here in 1982) 

Oil refineries 


Assam - 
West Bengal 
Bihar 
UP 

Gujarat 
Maharashtra 
Tamil Nadu 
Andhra Pradesh: 
Kerala 


(jauhati. Oigboi. Bongaigaon 

Haldia 

Baiauni 

Mathura (the biggest refinery ir 
the country) 

Koyali 

Bombay (two refinerie.s) 

Madras 

Vizag 

Cochin 


FERTILISERS 

It IS now recognised that the three basic inputs 
lor a successful agricultural economy are: irriga¬ 
tion. high yielding variety seeds and fertilisers. 

F-ertlliseis have transformed the entire agri¬ 
cultural scene in India. The introduction and 
gradual acceptance of chemical fertilisers was 
symbolic of the people's, particularly the rural 
population’s, first contact with scientific coricept 
of land management. The Indian farmer has 
traditionally used organic manure like dung, leaf 
sweepings and compost the result being a very 
poor yield. Use of chemical fertilisers has not 
drought in a new dynamism to the country's 
economy but a social revolution as well by 
demolishing inhibitions inherited from generation 
to generation. 

INDIA OVERTAKES US 

'CHINA AND INDIA, the world’s two most 
populous nations, on an average increased 
their combined production of cereals at a 
slightly higher rate than did USA in 1984.' 


other ritan in the form of farmyard manure. 

Soil nutrients 

Soil needs three major nutrienTs: (1) Nitrogen 
(N). (2) Phosphate (P) and (3) Potassium (K). Nit¬ 
rogen helps in the greening of the plant; 
phosphate helps in flowering: and potassium at 
the fiuit forming stage. All crops are therefore 
giveri dozes of fertilisers at the ttvee stages of 
growth. 

Kinds of fertilisers 

Based on the three requirements, the chemical 
fertilisers produced are- nitrogenous fertilisert. 
(N): pfiosphatic fertilisers (P): potassir. fertilisers 
(K); complex fenilisers which contain more tiian 
one nutrient (N.P.K.) in varying propoiuons 

Nitrogenous fertilisers ate: Uiea containing 
46% nitrogen, ammonium sulphate containing 
about 21 % nitrogen: calcium amrnoniurri nitrate 
containing about 20% nitrogen 

Phosphatie ferdUsers ere. single super 
pho.sphate (SSP) triple super phnsphate (T5P) 
Pi Os 

Potessic fertiliser it chemically nan led 
KiO. 

Comples fertilisers: Severalgiacies rit N.P.K. 
fertilisers, niiro phosphate dia ammonium 
phosphate. 


Mia is today ranked fourth in fhe world 4s ilr M 
production of nitroganous fertilisers is concarrted 
and eighth in respect of phosphatie fertfliseis. In 
Asia. Its position is next only to China which is the 
leading producer of soil nutrients in the continent. 
Potassic fertilisers are not being produced in India 
and are totally imported at present. 

Fertiliser industry 

India sTmTiisar inoustry ranks second after the 
steel industry in terms of manufactured products, 
fh^ are 20 companies at present producing 
chemical fertilisers, nine in the public sector, 10 in 
the private sector and one in the cooperative 
sector. 

Public sector companies are located at: Sin- 
on (Bihar). 1951; Naya Nangal (Punjab) 1961: 
f rombay (Maharashtra). 1965: Gorakhpur (UP) 
1968: Namrup (Assam) 1968; Durgapur (West 
Bengal) 19'/4: Barauni (Bihar) 1976: Telchar 
(Oris.sa). Ramagundam (Andhra Pradesh). A pro- 
leri di Korba (Madhya Pradesh) will also be t^en 
ju dftei completion of the projects at Telchar 
.iriu Rdiriagunaam 

Private sector companies are located at: 
Maoias. Neyveli. tnnore (Tamil Nadu): Alwaye. 
Cochii 1 (Keiala); Secunderabad (Andhra Pradesh); 
Bdioda (Guiarat). Kota (Rajasthan): Rourkela 
(Orissa)' Varanasi. Kanpur (UP); and Delhi 



PRINCIPAL MANUFACTURING REGIONS 

Major Regions- 

Bihai Bengal 

Borribav Pii'i»‘ 

Ahriiedabad 

Madurai- 


tnoiistiuf 


Vadodara 

Coimbatore 


txjll 



Bangalore 

Mein industries 

la) Hooghly side- 

Colton lover 

Cottoti, 

Cotton, light 


iute. cotton 

one-third ot 

chemicals. 

consumer goods. 


electricals. 

workers). 

pottery 

light enginee- 


light 

ciretnicals. 


ring 


engineering 

engineering. 




chemicals 

lood proces- 




(b) Chhota ' 

sing, printing 




Nagpur—• 
iron and 

light 




steel, wire. 

engineering 




rolling stock. 

consumer 




vehicles 

goods 



Coat 

Oamodar Valiev 

Mahrashtra. MP 

Bihar 

Andhra 


(Biha^. West 


(recently 



Bengal. Assam 


wme oil 



Orissa. Arunachal 


and gas -.vas 



Pradesli. 


stiuck) 


Iron ore 

Singhbhurn 

- 


Small iron 


(Bihar) 



and steel 
works at 

Bhadravati 
using ores 
from Bababhudan 
hills 

Powar-Hydm- 

Oamodai 

Important 

— 

Cauvery. Jog. 

electricity 

Valley proiect 

suppliers 


Nilgin 



from Western 
Ghats 


projects 

Other raw 

Bengal )ute 

Cotton, giound- 

Cotton 

Some cotton 

materials 

Oy water routes 

nuts on regui 

from 

on Madurai apd 

mainly 

1 

1 

1 

soil of plateau 

surrounding 

Coimbatore 

from 

coal (but much ot 

to the east 

regur soils. 

regur 

agriculture 

the best jute 


salt from 



area has gone to 
Bangladesh) 


salt-pans 


Chief port 

Calcutta 

Bombay 

Bombay 

Madras 
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^ A«farh valley 
OarieeHng terrain 
North Bihar-adfoining 
UP plains 
Delhi-Meerut 

Indore-Uiiain 

Nagpui-Wardha 

Oharwai - Beigaurri 

. Godavah-Krishna Delta 
Kanpur 

Madras. 

Malatiai -Quilon-T nchui 


Shoiapor 


Processing ot local tea'i rice and oil seeds, some petroleum 
Processing ot local tea. 

Manufacture of sugar from kx;al .sugarcane 

Manufacture ot .sugar from local sugarcane, some testiles. cfiertucals 
engineering. 

Cotton clolti Irv locai markets namjiciahs (patuimsed hv tomiei loyai 
courts). 

Small textiles iron foundries tailwav and general engineenng glasi 
ana pottery 

Cotton textiles tor meal and ottiei markets laitmay ano geneiai 
enginerrring 

Liical tobacco sugarcane, iice aiKl on. cement, sinatl textiles 
textiles and clothing, laige modern lannenes. leather works, shoe 
lactones -all tounded on early military needs 
lexliles. light engineenng. consumei goods ol wide variety 
Cashew processing, coconut and oilse^s processing, associated indus¬ 
tries (coir manufacture, soap) some textiles, numeious handiciatts in very 
dctnsely putmlated coastal tiaa 

Important textiles - based on cotloii giown on local logui mils ano 
engineeimg (.ontres 


Soarte. -economic Googr.tphv Of India. NCCPT 


LANGUAGES 

Distribution pattern ot Indian languages 


the languages and dialects prevailing m India 
belong to toui language lainiher Ausiric faunlv O' 
Nishada' Sino- Tibetar. larnily or Kiiata, (jidyiOiai' 
family Ol Oiavida. Indo-Curoitean tdinily oi 
Arya 


I heie IS a Negroid larnily ol lai iguages also Dpi 
U I Id' only suivived in (he Andaman Islands .tnd 
the Andamanese language isy siiokeri by losi 
about t uOO people 


• India, tMth a'cbastline of over 5 . /DO km. has 
10 major ports which are the direct responsibililv 
ol the Indian Cjovernment In geographical order. 
trorn the nortbem-most point on the Arabian 
ieaboanl iri ifie wesi to the •,on Item-most ttoint 
.m tiw Hay - 1 * henga! i.oasi in trip east, tliese lO 
port!-, are 

Kandia CiuMi.ai is vUialedonkandlatrieak. a 
pad ni its- Harm ot Kue'h. It was de* fated a major 
pori ir. tHbt; ano vyas cintipleted in 1957. A 
naiiKal .irirf sate ruenoii-. i :a"vrrc me 1.600-km 
coHsU.'ie f>eiwe«-: HiMnbay and Karachi 
>Paki.sifi;ii 

Bombay. M.ii,.in.,nni> is ,j .'lalorai deep 
■vaiei nairmui andiivjirilargest jx>ri. neaiei to 
itie i.emre nl ine t/juniry ihan any othei harboui it 
Handles ovei AO% ot imlia ^ nade 

Mormugao. Oim. is one oi ilie tinesi natuial 
pditi. jncl an in\ji«r|aiil nayai -.taiioi, 

Mangalora. Kariiai.jfa ir, a maioi pon tor 
ii»- aair- 

Cochin, keidia is i.ouiiied <i‘> uim ot llv best 
natural h.trpoiin- Vi the east, a i‘. a niaiui ndvalsla- 
non and has a large siiip-building yard 

Tuticonn, I amil Nadu, is a shalkivy but c g 
pon on the eas' coast aimosi at ttie up ol the 
Indian ijeninsuia 

Madras. Tanni Nadu ■: an artiticial harbuui. 
Itir ihini laigest in Inifiii 

^IsHkhaparanam Andtii.i f'ladesti is a lust 

i. r. '-iipiiii' tie'\nJ|. Madias and (.'aicntta. it 
'la .1 Dili aiio-iii.<ildmg >,nii jn<i is a rnaioi 
'layil Itasi. 

Paradip. '_ii:.,s.i >r .ie.viv ojiened port was 
.Jr*' laieil a ii.ii*'i null -r- Ajmi I -Ibb 

Calcutta vVnsi Bei.ga’ is ;,iiiiaiet1 on the 
1 l•.•■:lnhlv i'.e- •.■.line I 4*1 kn. l;Kl Pules) flOlIi the 
Hay- of Be* itja. r Inputiiy being r i iinjiietely depen- 
•ten' v, I'On- ,>ii|, an ante* and .inai at fixed 

ii'i.a- .11-,..'ii-Ji'-c *1 'll* iirjes 

iiH- eieynnir- India'. ,<i<ri Nhava Sheva 

ii. ios mt HuniDav naipou: was tiegun in May 
i OHi’ irid i.»f*l, 1(1 tiei’ornf .ijir.rafinnai by the 
-•nd o' t ‘IB i 

the indirt* i.jas'Mi- '•a*. sOiiii- 775 ntei 
■nedi.ile ind 'nincn txvn. or. (Ite east .yiid west 
.-o.isn Piesf- at' d-si.- tinied among slates and 
ijiiior, leiriioniv I'lii.iw. 

Karnataka ka'wi. mo 1‘ltiiirioi pmis 
Tami' Nadi ■.aidriaiore Naga|iatl.inam and 

a;7,-.n 'nii|ii: pi.in 

Maiiara''.i'i' ■■ Hai'iagin and Hndi .ii«l 4b minor 

;rnri . 

(.I'liaicii .A'la Kriri.a* ijrj' Hiiavii,iiiai. Navala 
rv. d Vt;! .).a. di '.i r .Mandii sikka and 
•’ijla* Hid 4ii " II 

.\ii«.f ,j III'*-' ■ l.fX.inj |lld Ko^nlklJltl; ar*d 
Un 

A'idnia *'• ..•c* * Ma'niiii,iUMni -liid Kukiliaila 

IT Id tiyi • -I'l II ,■ .TIM'- 
f*'ir-itu realy 'J'f- .'riiriiii pn.'l .inly 

Aiid.ii"!* i.-.d ff' jlja- Island!, lb diinui jjort:. 


|NIP) PON MY AGE 

T he Jai.iini-SI -lie iMiA dutliviitq fite 
IcelOndms Ar.i.oidinij lo iIm' Jatiarii.rsf 
tfeaiiti an*i Weltai*- Minaitiy. .jyeiage 
riiale iiluex|iec<em'., yvas fi\ 'veais and leniale 
kliigcvitv neatly 40 yi*ai>* 
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Geographical distribution ot language families 

Language Begions Chief languages/Percentege 

family dialects 

Aistnc family Tnbai gioutu a itv- Ktiasi lariiia Hills Kashi and Monkhniei Nicnbarese 

(Meghalaya) N cobai island: Saniai Mnnda or Koi /1 3 
Paiganas Mayurhtiurii Ham hi (ttihar) 

Sino-Tibetar* larnily Tribal gtoujjs in Himalayan and sub- Ladakhi. Bhotia . Bodo. Naga Kiiki 
Himaiayar-. legions of rv>dti ^nd north chin and Abor. ManijHin belongs to 
yvest 1 e Ladakii and nooti east i.e the ribeto-Butmari family and 

Sikkmi and Arunactiai Pradesti. Manipuri is the state language ot 

Maitipui Manipur. /O 7 

Dravidian family Plateau region and adjuiiiing coastal Teiugu. Tamil Kannada. Malayaiain 
jtiaiiis of four suutheiri :,taies and tribal Kui. Khond. Gondi Naiki. Koya 

groups of central India aiHl Oihota foda. Kota. Kodaga. Kiirtikh and 
Nagpui Plateau Malio /?4.0 

Indo-Aryan iamily Kashmii. noiihern plains Konkan coa.st Bihan Punjabi, iiiiidni. Hajastbani 

Guiaiai and Maharashtia Gujarati. Maratfii. As'>ainese 

Bengali Onya. Pahan and 
Kashmiri //4.0 

TOUCHING BOTTOM 

The Q)oo. which 
pioneered the 
Northwest 
Passage in 1906. 

It was captained 
by Roaid 
Amundson 
(Norway), first 
man to teach the 
South Pole. 




In preparing these tests we have tried to visualise the questione you are Mnly to tatae in your acluel exam. Graat 
baan taken to frame questions which ere of the same standaidaattioaa you 
Rating; Evaluate your pertormanceon the basis of the tellowiing a cora-caitf. 

too quaationshiMmiiiutaa — Exe 

60 quosrionsin60miiiutas — Good 

SO questions in 60 minutas — Fair 

35 questiona in 60 mbiutaa — Poor 

Tips: 1 Do not waste time over quesitions you ere not sura about 2. GhfO the pr oble ms somo thou^ 
goosing the answers 3. Read the directions carefully before a n awa ring tha ipiaallnns 4. Do not guosa tha answer. 

Geography 

FOR UPSC. SSC & BANK EX^S 

To help you improve ymtr Geography score these restructured quesHoiM, compiled 
from OK lost papers or various exams like the Civil Services, NDA, CDSE, Assishmls' 

Grade. iSRB arid SBI (FO) atrd SCRA held over the lost few years, hove been salec- 
Isd sspociolly for you. After having rood the extensive rtoles on the subject, test the 
amount you've grasped orui brusn up the ones you've foiled to master. 

DIRECTIONS; Eorwh tjuestion tick mark tha choica that baatanswrata tha quasthn. 

Answers ere given at tha anil of this test. 


Eaiiri IS a/aii 


(a) Sphere (b) SpheroiO 

(f;) Otilaie spliet'wl (d) Geoitl 

Earth's axis is inolmwl ai an angle ot 

(a) eeVi" (b) 4b- 

(c) 23'/j‘’ Id) 2?" 

Earth s rnotmn aiound if, a»is is known 
as 

la) Revoluiioi. 

(b) Diurnal movement 

(c) Annual movement 
(d| Rotation 

The rotation and tevoluiion ol the eartti 
together witt> the inclination oi its 
axis causes 

I Day and night 

II The differing lengtfi of davlighi at 
different ft'aces on ttie eartfi'.s 
surface 

III Seasonal changes 

(a) All except I (b) All .-‘.-.epi li 

(C) All except III (d) All the three 

Seasons occur because of 

I The rotation of the earth 

II The revolution of the earth 

III The inclination of the earth's axis 

fa) I 8 II (b) II 8 III 

(c) I 8 III (d) I. II 8 III 

Coriolis's the force due to the 

(a) Rotation of the earth on its axis 

(b) Revolution of the earth round the 
sun 

tc) Force of gravity 

,di fiiavitationa! pull between the sun 
and the eanh 


When earth is nearest to the sun. it is 
said tn be in 

(a) Afthelion (b) Perihelion 

(c) Eguinox (d) Solstice 

Summer solstice refers to the 

(a) Day when tfte sun shines vertically 
overhead at the equator 
(bt Duration of summer season 
fc) Position occupied by the earth on 
Sep 23 along its orbit 

(d) Sun as seen at mid-day at the 
Trofjic of Cancer 

Winter solstice falls on 
fa) Mar 21 (b)Jun21 

fc) Sep 23 jd) Dec 22 

10. Midnight sun occurs due to 

(a) Solar eclipse (b) Lurtar eclipse 

fc) Inclination of the eanh's axis 

fd) Magnetic storm 

11 Ttie solar system is a 

fa) System of the sun and stars in the 
heaven 

fb) family of the sun consisting of 
planets, satellites, comets, the 
asteroids and meteors, all of which 
revolve round the sun 

fc) Group of fixed stars in the heaven 

(d) Family of sun, some stars and the 

planets, all of vhich revolve round 
the sun 

12 Small pieces of solid matter which 

appear in the earth's atmosphere as 
shooting stars are actually x 

(a) Falling stars (b) Comets 

(c) Meteors (d) Rotating discs 


113. .... IS the largest planet in the solar 
system. 

(a) Earth (b) Uranus 

(c) Jupiter (d) Neptune 

-14. New moon rs visible when 

(a) The moon is between the earth 
and sun 

(b) The earth is between the moon 
and sun 

(c) One-half of the circular di.sc is 
seen 

(d) Three-quarters of the circular disc 
is seen 

-15. Companion body to a planet round 
which it revolves is called 
(a) Planetoid (b) Asteroid 

id Meteorite id) Satellite 

16. Lunar eclipse occurs when 

(a) The moon passes between the sun 
and earth 

(b) The earth comes in between the sun 
and moon 

(c) The sun's shadow falls on the 
moon 

(d) There is partial or complete 
obstruction of the moon's surface 
by any planet 

7. Solar eclipse occurs (on a) 

(a) New moon day 

ib) Full moon day 

ic) Half mpon day 

(d) Midway between full moon and half 
moon days 
18 Prime Meridian is 

(a) The central meridian in a country 

(b) The 0” meridian passing through 
Greenwich 

(c) A meridian corresponding to SO’E 
meridian 

(d) A 180** meridian east of the 
equator 

19. The local time at longitude in India is 

Icnovun as the Indian Standard Time. 
(aJO** (b)0iyi**E 

(d90*E (dliaO^E 

20. When a traveler going east crosses the 
International Date Line, he will have to 
adjust his calendar date by 

(a) Adding one full day to it (example; 
changing 6th to 7th) 
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21 . 

22 . 


23. 


24. 


2f.. 

26. 


27 


§t]i Subtracting bne fun day trom it 
(example: changing 6th to 5th) 

(c) Adding two full days to K (example: 
changing 6th to 8th) 

(d) Subtracting two full days from it 
(example: changing 6th to 4th) 

Igneous rocics originated from 
(a) Clay (b) Mud 

(c) Magma (d) Silica | 

Lithosphere refers to the I 

(a) Land surface of the earth | 

(b) Interior of tlw earth 

(c) Outer ring of the earth .which is j 

made up of solid rocIcs , 

(d) intermediate layer between solid ! 
crust and inner core 

The world's continents are mainly com- i 
posed of j 

(a) Sial (b) Sima ; 

(c) Core (d) Mantle | 

At the earth's centre, the temperature is ] 
very high, yet, the core is not in liquid 
state because (of) the 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


(a) Great pressure raising the melting 
point of rocks 

(b) Hardness of the oere 

(c) Core is not a conductor of heat 

(d) Core has a high melting point 

The most common igneous rock is 
(a) Sandstone (b) Limestone 

(c) Granite (d) Basalt 

Metamorphic rocks are produced by 

(a) Solidification of molten magma 

(b) Changes in igneous rocks 

(c) Changes in igneous and sedimen¬ 
tary rocks 

(d) Compression of sand, silt and clay 
particles 

The highlands and lowlands of the 
earth are said to be in a state of balance 
or equilibrium due to difference in the 
densities of their respective rock 
materials. This state of balance is 
called 


35. 





(a) Tension (b) Compression 

(c) Isostasy 

(d) Contirtental drift 

28. Judge the wrong statement below. | 39. 
(a) Sedimentary rocks are found in | 
layers 

' (b) Igneous rocks contain most of the I 
world's mineral wealth j 40. 

(c) Large crystals are found in igneous ! 

rocks j 

(d) Metamorphic rocks are generally | 

very hard rocks ' 

29 Of the total area of the earth's surface. 

water occupies about_.of it. ! 41. 

(a) 50% (b) 60% i 

(c) 70%- (d) 80% I 

30. Weathering is a process concerned i 
with the I 


(a) Wearing away of the land surface 

(b) Loosening and breaking down of 
rocks 

(c) Transportation of weathered 
material 

(d) Sculpturing of land surface 


must be present for temperature 
changes to be an effective agent of 
mechanicai weathering. 

(a) Air (b) Moisture 

(c) Dust particles (d) Warmth 
Chemical weathering involves \ 

(a) Disintegration of rocks without any | 
change in their chemical composi¬ 
tion 

(b) Chemical interaction of oxygen, 
carbon dioxide oi water with 
minerals in rocks 

(c) Removal of soil by ram 

(d) Removal of soil by chemical 
action 

The removal of top soil by wind oi lairi 
is termed as 
(a) Denudation 
|b) Soil erosion 

(c) Soil wash 

(d) Deforestation 

Laterite soils are found chiefly in 

_regions. 

(a) Tropical 
jb) Sub-tropical 

(c) Humid tropical 

(d) Temperate 

. . Js the most productive soil in . 
the world. 

(a) Green soil (b) Black soil 

(c) Red soil |d) Laterite 

The term artesian is derived from Artois 
whicfi is found in 

(a) Australia (b) England ' 

(c) France (d) New Zealand ‘ 

A well differs from a spring in that it ! 
is 

(a) Deeper (b) Shallow ' 

(c) Produced by nature i 

(d) Produced by man 

The amount of water stored under- ' 
ground in a particular area depends | 
upon (all) the ! 

(a) Amount of rainfall { 

(b) Rate of evaporation j 

(c) Steepness of the slope j 

(d) Three j 

The last Ice Age began about__ m ■ 

years ago. 

(a) 1 (b) 2 

(c) 3 (d) 4 

Spring tidds occur twice a morrth at ! 

(a) New moon or full moon 

(b) First quarter and new moon 

(c) Full moon and the last quarter 

(d) The first and third quarters of the 
moon 

Tick mark the wrong statement(s). 

(a) Ocean currents are produced by the . 
difference in the density of seawater 
at different depths 

(b) The direction of ocean currents is , 

influenced by the shape and posi- ; 
tion of the coast i 

(c) Winds do not play any part in the . 
circulation of ocean currents 

(d) Ocean currents modify the climate i 
of the coastal regions along which | 


they flaw 

When warm and cold currents meet. 

_is/are formed. 

(a) Qouds (b) Rain 

(c) Fog (d) Frost 

. _.chiefly constitute the atmos¬ 

phere. 

(a) Oxygen and hydrogen 

(b) Oxygen and nitrogen 

(c) Oxygen and carbon dioxide 

(d) Oxygen and helium 

..is the lowest layer in the atmos¬ 
phere. 

(a) Stratosphere (b) Troposphere 

ic) Mesosphere (d) Hydrospfiere 

Judge the wrong statement below 

(a) Atmospheric pressure decreases 
with increasing latitude 

(b) It incieases wlien temperature dec¬ 
reases 

(c) It is shown on maps by an imaginary 
line called isotherm 

(d) It is measured by an instrument 
called barometer 

Imaginary lines on maps joining places 
which have equal depth or rainfall over 
a certain period are known as 
(a) Isotherms (b) Isobars 

(c) Isohyets (d) Isobaths 

Land and sea breezes are caused by 
unequal 

(a) Pressure 

(b) Temperature 

|c) Heating capacities of land and 
watei 

(d) Distribution of heat over land and 
water 

Trade Winds are so named because 
they 

(a) Encourage trade 

(b) Blow persistently over a trodden 
path, especially over the ocean 

(c) Followed trading routes in the days 
of the sailing ships 

(d) Blow from the coasts ot trading 
nations 

Constant winds which blow from the 
south-west in the Northern Hemisphere 
and north-west in the Southern Hemis¬ 
phere towards the poles are called 

(a) Polar Winds 

(b) North Winds 

(c) Wo'sterlies 

(d) Ea.sterlies 

Torrid Zone, is the area 
(a) Between the equator and the Tropic 
of Cancer 

|b) Between the eqUatoi and the Tropic 
of Capncom 

(c) On the equator 

(d) Between the Tropic of Cancer and 
the Tropic of Capncom on both 
sides of the equator 

Tropical revolving storms which occur 
in the West Indies are called 

(a) Tornados 

(b) Typhoorts 

(c) Willy willys 


42. 

43. 

44 

4 b 

46. 

47. 

48- 

49. 

bO. 
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--—riot a fonn ol prac^iitation. 

(a) Fog (b) Mist 

(c) Dew (d) Chinook 

53. Actual amount ot moisture contained 
in the air is known as 

(a) Absolute humicBtY 

(b) Relative humidity 
(r j Moisture content 

(d) Saturation point 

54. The line of separation at the earth's 
surface between cold and warm air 
masses is called a 

(a) Front (b) Boundary 

(cj Device jd) Ridge 

55 The Mediterranean climate is charac 
tensed by 

(a) Hot .and wet seasons all the year 
round 

(b) A hot dry season followed by a tmt 
and wet season 

(c) Hot season throughout the year 
with rain in summer 

(d) A hot dry summer and mild wet 
winter 

56. Tlie Indian monsoon climate is 
marked by 

(a) A cool dry season 

(b) A hot dry season 
(cj A hot wet season 
(d) All the three 

57. Which of the following are/is charac- 
teristic(s) of monsoon rains? 

(a) They break out suddenly 

(b) Occur in cool season 
(cj Are unreliable 

(d) Are variable 
(ej All except (b) 

58 Richtei Scale is used to register the 
intensity of 

(a) Wind tipeed 

(b) Ocean currents 

(c) barth's lotation 

(d) earthquakes 

59. A volcano is described as .. when no 

eruption has happened within lecor- 
ded times. 

(a) Active (b) Inactive 

(c| Dormant (d) Extinct 

60 Air pressure is measured by a/an 

(a) Thermometei 
|b) Barometer 
(cj Hygrometer 
(d) Artemorneter 

61. The seven continents m the ordci of 
si^e are 

(a) Asia, North /Vmerica. South America. 
Africa. Australia. Antarctica, 
Europe 

(b) Asia. Africa. North America. South 
America. Europe. Australia. 
Antarctica 

(c) Asia. Africa. North America. South 
America, Antarctica. Europe. 
Australia 

(d) Asia. Africa. North America, South 
America. Australia. Europe. 
Antarctica 


' ulatioh m order of size ke ' 

(a) Oiina. India. IrKfonesia arxf Japan 
(bJOtina, India the USSR and the 
US 

(c) China. Japan. India and Indonesia 

(d) China. India, the USSR and Japan 

63. The highest point in Africa is 

(a) Aconcagua 

(b) Elbrus 

(cj Kilimanjaro 
(d) McKinley 

64. Tick mark the incorrect pair. 

Country Capital 

(a) Ghana — Accra 

(b) Cuba — Havana 

(cj Brazil — Buenos Aires 

(d) Vietnam - Hanoi 

65. Tick mark the incorrect pair. 

Country Capital 

(a) Kenya 5riilling 

(b) South Africa Pound 

(cj China • - Yuan 

(dJUSSR ■ ■ Rouble 

66. The national language of tire’ Nether¬ 
lands is 

(a) .German (b) French 

(cj Dutch (d) Engli.sh 

67. Area-wise,._ ..Ocean is the largest, 

(a) Atlantic (b) Arctic 

(cj Indian (d) Pacific 

68. The longest river in Asia is 

(a) Indus (b) Mekong 

(c) Yangtze (dj Yenisey 

69. Lake Eyre is located m ' 

(a) Ireland (b) Australia 

(c) The US (dj Canada 

70. The highest Indian rrwuntain is 

(a) Kanchenjunga 

(b) K2 

(c) Nanga Parbat 

(d) Nanda Devi 

71. Tfie Third World countries refer to 

(a) Developed countries 

(b) Undeveloped rjountries 

(cj Under-developed countries 

(d) Developing countries 
72 Tfie Suez Canal connects 

(a) The Atlantic and Pacific oceans 

(b) The Pacific and Indian oceans 
(cjThe Mediterranean Sea and the 

Indian Ocean 

(d) The Mediterranean and Red seas 

73. ... is not included in West Asia. 

(a) Afghanistan 

(b) Israel 
(cj Iraq 
(d) Egypt 

74. The world's largest reserves of pet- 
roieum are located in 

(a) The US 

(b) The USSR 
(cj Saudi Arabia 
(d) Venezuela 

75. The largest reserves of thorium ate 
considered to be in 

(a) USSR (b) USA 

(c) Brazil (d) livf ia 


. w. wm— « ww pt ne. i iwwi fl 

.Ihevwoiidis 

(akUSA (b)USSft 

(( } Egypt (d) India 

77 The iMggest produper of tea is 
(a) China (b) India 

(c) Indonesia (dj Sri Lanka 

78. Which of the following 'country- 
commodity pairs is wrong? 

(a) Brazil — coffw 

(b) Burma • — rice 

(cj Cuba — sugar 

(d) China — copper 

79. A light year is 

(a) A period of 31560 days 

(b) A year in wNch production of elec¬ 
tricity is maximurn 

(c) A year in which production of elec¬ 
tricity is minimum 

(d) The distance traversed by light in 
one mean solar year 

80. The Steppes are the temperate 
grasslands of 

(a) Europe and Asia 
(h) North America 

(c) South America 

(d) Asia 

81. _needs water-logging for culti¬ 

vation. 

(a) Com (b) Wheat 

(cj Rice (dj Sugarcane 

82. Vegetable and fruit cultivation is called 

(a) Horticulture 

(b) Sericulture 

(cj Double cropping 

(d) Subsistence farming 

83. Brazil is a well-known _ producer. 

(a) Tobacco 

(b) Tea 
(cj Coffee 

(d) Sugarcane 

84. ...^.does not produce olives. 

(a) Spain (b) Poland 

(cj France (dj Italy 

85. Silkworm feeds on... . leaves. 

(a) Banana (b) Guava 

(c) Mulberry (dj Apple 

86 \tJaie more important tor indu: 

Inal development. 

(a) Production 

(b) Market 

(cj Raw materials 

(d) Ports 

87. _has the highest industrial value. 

(a) Anthracite 

(b) Bitumirraus 

(c) Ugnite 

(d) Peat 

88. _serves as a collecting and dis¬ 

tributing centre for its hinterland. 

(a) Outport 

(b) Packet station 
(cj Entrepot 

(d) Port of call 

89. The degree of urbanisation of a country 
refers to (ttie) 

(a) Rate of industrialisation 

(b) 1 % of population living in the 
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lie) Density of population in'tha dtias 
(d) Size of the citiee. 

90. A mHiionaire dty ia one in which 

(a) There are many rnHIionaires 

(b) The public services are of the 
highest order 

(c) The population mceeds 1m 

(d) Millionaires like to Kve 

91. From north to south, India measures 

(a) 2,900 km Oi) 3.000 km 

(c) 3.050 km (d) 3.200 km 

92. India's coastima and land frontiers 
measure__fespectively. 

(a) 5.500 km and 15.200 km 

(b) 5.700 km and 15.000 km 

(c) 5,700 km and 15.200 km 

(d) 6.000 km and 15.000 km 

93. _have common natural frontiers 

with India. 

(a) China. Burma and Afghanistan 

(b) Afghanistan, Nepal and Burma 
(cj China. Burma and Nepal 

(d) China. Pakistan and Bangladesh 

94. IrKfia has___political states. 

(a) 21 (b)22 

(c) 24 26 

95. _is the biggest state. 

(a) Andhra Pradesh 

(b) Madhya Pradesh 
10 UP 

(d) J & K 

96. _became a state of the Indian 

Union in 1975. 

(a) Arunachal Pradesh 

(b) Manipur 

jc) Meghalaya 

jd) Sikkim 

97. _is the smallest Union territory. 

|a) Pondicherry 

(b) Lakshadweep 

jc) Andaman Et Nicobar Islands 

jd) Goa. Daman & Diu 

98. _ ..has a common boundary with the 

largest number of states. 

(a) Andhra Pradesh 

jb) Karnataka 

(c) UP 

(d) Madhya Pradesh 

99. -are the oldest mountain system. 

(a) Himalayas 

jb) Western Ghats 

jc) AravalUs 

jd) Satpura Ranges 

100. Western Ghats are also called 

(a) Aianta Hills 

(b) Sahayadaei Hills 

jc) Sevaroy Hills 

jd) Loshar Hills 

101. _is the secortd-highest mountain- 

peak in India. 

(a) K2 

(b) Kanchenjunga 

(c) Nanga PaiiMt 

(d) Nanda Devi 

102. Himalayan rivers are perennial. Why? 

(a) There are heavy rains in the upper 

reaches of the river 


- haiyianBinilw^^ ' 

th e y sa r intheoo ure ao f t i Ma ik iei s 
10 The snow meMng in flw upper 
Himalayas during spring and sum¬ 
mer seasons providas them 
enough water during the dry 
season 

(d) There is a constant supply of water 
from the underground water teble 

103. The longest liver in India B 

(a) Indus (b) Ganges 

jc) Brahmaputra (<9 Mahanadi 

104. Sone is the tributary of the 

(a) Ganges (b) Yamuna 

jc) Narmada (d) Sutiej 

105. The rivers of the Deccan System 
which flow into the Arabian Sm are 
(a) Narmada. Tapti. Mahanadi and 

Pennar 

Q}) Periyar. Sharavati. Narmada and 
Tapti 

(c) Mahanadi. Godavari. Tapti and 
Narmada 

(d) Narmada. Damodar. .Tapti and 
Sharavati 

106. _is referred to as "Dakshin 

Ganga"? 

(a) Krishna (b) Godavari 

jc) Mahanadi jd) Tapti 

107. Tick mark the igcoiTect s ta tement (0- 
(a) Ail the tributaries of the Ganges 

flow from the Himalayas 
^) Ganges and Brahmaputra flow 
from two drainage systems 

(c) Ganges breaks off into numerous 
tributaries before joining the sea 

(d) Brahmaputra is the largest tributary 
of the Ganges 

108. A multipurpose river valley project 

(a) Helps in checking floods 

(b) Helps in conservation of water and 
soil 

(c) Helps in irrigation and develop¬ 
ment of hydroelectricity 

(d) Serves all the above purposes 

109. Tick mark the incorrect pair (s). 

Ttayecr Location 

(a) Bhakra Nangal —Punjab 

jb) Damodar Valley—^West Bengal & 

Bihar 

|c) Hirakud —Ormsa 

jd) Chambel Valley —Rajasthan B 

Haryana 

110. Rihand Valley Project is located in 

(a) UP 

(b) Madhya Pradesh 

jc) Bihar 

jd) Rajasthan 

111. _ % of land is under forest In 

India. 

(a) 11 ^) 22 

(c) 25 (d) 30 

112. D^duous forests are found k) areas 
where the rainfall ranges between 

(a) 40" (100 cm) and 60" (150 cm) 

(b) 60" (150 cm) and 80" (200 cn4 

(c) 80" (200 cm) and 100" (250 cn9 

(d) 100" (260 cm) and 120" (300 cm) 


1T31 Tlffr’-'flieif important comiTwtci B i 
forests iii India are the 

(a) Tropical evergreen forests 

(b) Tropical deciduous forests 

(c) Corkferous forests 
j(9 Tropical arid forests 

114. _ _is the most fertile soil in Irufia. 

(a) Regur 

(b) Alluvial 
jc) Laterite 
j(9 Red soil 

115. Laterite soil in India is found in the 

(a) Western Ghats 

(b) Ganges Valley 
jc) Malwa Plateau 

(d) Purijab Plain 

116. Bbdc sol is best suited for ...cultivation, 

(a) Sugarcane 0}) Maize 

jc) Jute jd) Cotton 

117. Bl^ soil covets the largest portion of 

(a) Karnataka (b) Kerala 

jc) Maharashtra jd) Tamil Nadu 

118. Kharif crops are raised during 

(a) Spring (b) Summer 

jc) Autumn jd) Winter 

119. Select the incorrect statements). 

(a) Kharif season begins with the 
onset of monsoons and the crops 
are harvested in winter 

(b) Rabi season begins in autumn after 
the rains and the crops are har¬ 
vested in late spring 

(c) Kharif season begins with the 
onset of monsoons atvi the crops 
are li<arvested in late spring 

(d) Important kharif crops are rice, 
millet, maize, jute and cotton; 
important rebi crops are wfieat. 
gram, barl^ and linseed 

120. Wheat is the leading crop of 

(a) Andhra Pradesh 

(b) Bihar 

jc) Punjab 

jd) West Bengal 

121. Agriculture in India accounts for 

about_% of the national income. 

(a) 75 (b) 66 

(c) 48 (d) 35 

122. _ is the ktading food crop of 

India. 

(a) Rice 

(b) Wheat 
jc) Maize 

(d) Millet 

123. The favourable climatic conditions for 
the cultivation of rice are 

(a) Rainfall below 100 cm. tempera¬ 
ture below 25‘’C 

(b) Rainfall above 100 cm, tempera¬ 
ture above 25”C 

(c) Rainfall below 100 cm. tempera- 

ERRATA 

IniheGK paper forSBIfPO). NDAandCDS 
exams (Nov BA), the answwrs to Qs. 28. 30 
and 39should as (d). (a) and (c) instead of 
M. (c) and (d). 
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124. The prindpai wheat-producing states 
of Iridia are 

(a) Puriiab. Hwyana and UP 

(b) Pun^. Hatyena and Rajasthan 

(c) Punjab. Haryana and Madhya 
Pf3ttesh 

(d) Haryana. UP and Madhya Pradesh 

125. Juts is grown in 

(a) Bihar and Andira Pradesh 

(b) West Bengal and Assam 

(c) Kerala and Tamil Nadu 

(d) West Bengal and Tamil Nadu 

126. _is the largest producer of rubber 

in Irnila. 

(a) Andhra Pradesh 

(b) Karnataka 
jc) Kerala 

(d) Tamil Nadu 

127. The important Indian cash crops are 

(a) Tea.xof(ee. cotton, and sugarcane 

(b) Tea. cotton, sugarcane and 
tobacco 

(c) Conon. sugarcane, tobacco and 
oilseeds 

(d) Tea. cotton, sugarcane and oil¬ 
seeds 

128. India earns foreign exchange by 
_exports. 

(a) Coffee 
(bj Cotton 

(c) Jute 

(d) Tea 

129. India is the world's largest producer in 
all the following agricultural com¬ 
modities except 

(a) Cotton (b) Jute 

(c) Oilseeds (d) Sugarcane 

130. India has about—_ % of the world's 

cattle population. 

(a) 50 (b) 40 

(c) 30 (d) 20 

131. The largest number of cattle in India 
are found in 

(a) Andhra Pradesh 

(b) Bihar 

(c) Gujarat 

(d) UP 

132. Which of the following high milk- 
yietding breeds of buffaloes from 
Pakistan are populn* in India? 


M Green Revolution 
^ Control of floods 
(c) Increase in milk production 
jd^ tncreased production of consumer 
goods 

134. .—__help in the greening process of 
crops. 

(a) Nitrogenous fertilisers 

(b) Phosphatic fertittsers 

(c) Potassic fertilisers 

(d) None of the above 

135. India ranks___Jn the world in the 

production of nitrogenous fertiiisers. 
(a) 1st (b)2nd 

(c) 3rd (d) 4th 

136. The biggest fertiliser manufacturing 
company in India is 

(a) F^iliser Product. Naya Nangal 

(b) Rourkela Fertifaer Proj^. Rourfcela 
(cj Fertiliser arul Chemical Ltd Co. 

Sindri 

(d) Trombay Fertiliser Organisation. 
Trombay 

137. _fertiliser plant is in the private 

sector. 

(a) Talcher (b) Nangal 

ic) Kota (dj Barauni 

138. Coal resources in India are largely 
concentrated in 

(a) Damodar Valley 
(bj Godavari Valley 

(c) Mahanadi Valley 
|d) Sone Valley 

139. India ranks first in_production. 

(a) Manganese 

{b} Mica 
(cj Iron ore 
jc) Bauxite 

140. Tick mark the incorrect pair. 
OUR0tin0iv LocmtKM 

(a) Barauni—Bihar 

(b) Bongaigaon—Assam 

(c) Haldia—West Bengal 

(d) Koyali—Maharashtra 

141 The largest deposits of uranium are 
found in 

(a) Bihar 

(b) Kerala 

jc) Maharashtra 
(d) Andhra Pradesh 


143. 


144. 


145. 


146. 


147. 


(b) Kerala 

((4 Madhya Pradesh 

Ic^R^jasAan 

Chooae the incorreat pair. 


(a) Tata bon & 
Steel Co 

(b) Hindustan 
Staei Ltd 

(c) Hindustan 
Steel Ltd 

(d) Hindustan 


tjtemtiim 

Jamshedpur 

— (Bihar) . 

Bhiln (Madhya 

— Pradesh) 
Ourgapur 

— (West Bengal) 
Bhadravati 


Steel Ltd — (Karnataka) 
Select the incorrect pair. 


IndutlTY 
(a) Antibiotic 
M Cement 

(c) Cotton 

(d) Ship-building 


Location 

Rishikesh 

Kami 

Ahmedabad 

Calcutta 


Nepa Nagar newspnnt factory is 


located in 


(a) Assam 

(b) Bihar 

(c) Madhya Pradesh 

(d) West Bengal 

In India, the maximum number of 


workers are emploved in the.. . 
industry. 

(a) Iron and steel ' 

(b) Jute 

(c) Sugar (d) Textile 
Select the incorrect pds.. 

Port Location 


(a) Bhavnagar — Gujarat 

(b) Kandia — Maherashtia 

(c) Marmugao — Coa 

(d) Mangalore — Karnataka 

148. Nhava Sheva, the IHn majoi prir' 
jkranstituted in bidia in May '82. is in 

(a) Kerala 

(b) Maharashtra 

(c) Andhra Pradesh 

(d) Orissa 

149. India's population according to the 

1981 census is._crorbs. 

(a) 58 

(b) 68 

(c) 72 

(d) 81 

R.L.M. 




Answers 



1 73. d 

74. c 

75. d 

76. a 

77. b 

78. d 

1 d 

2. a 

3. d 

4. d 

5. b 

5. a 

i 79. d 

80. a 

81. c 

82 . a 

83. c 

84. b 

’/. b 

8. a 

9. d 

:0. C 

n. b 

12 c 

86. c 

86. b 

87. b 

68.0 

89. b 

90. c 

13. c 

14. a 

1b. d 

16. b 

17 a 

18. b 

1 91. d' 

92. c 

93. c 

94. b 

95. b 

96 . d 

19 b 

20. b 

21. c 

22 c 

23. a 

24 a 

! 97. b 

98. d 

99. c 

100. b 

101. b 

102. c 

25 c 

26 c 

27 f 

28. b 

29 c 

30 6 

' 103. b 

1C4. a 

106. b 

106 . b 

107. d 

108. d 

31. b 

32 b 

33. b 

34. c 

35. b 

36 c 

; 109 . d 

110 a 

lll.b 

i12.b 

113. b 

114. b 

37 d 

38. d 

39. d 

40. a 

41. c 

42. c 

1 115. a 

116. d 

117. c 

118. b 

119.a 

120. c 

43 0 

44. b 

45 c 

46 C 

47. c 

48 u 

, 121. c 

122. b 

123. b 

124. a 

125. b 

12e.c 

4:'f 

50. d 

51 .f 

52 d 

53. a 

54 ,1 

i 127. d 

128. d 

129. b 

130. d 

131. d 

132. d 

':-5 d 

56. d 

6/'. e 

58 d 

59. d 

60 b 

i 133. c 

134. a 

135. d 

136. c 

137. c 

138. a 

S'! C 

62. b 

63. c 

64. c 

65. b 

66. G 

i 139. b 

140. d 

141. a 

142 . b 

143 d 

144. d 

r' -.1 

68. c 

60 b 

70 t 

71. d 

72 d 

! 145. c 

146. d 

147. b 

148. b 

149 b 
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awarded _ 

IIm S«wi«t iMid IMini Awoidt for 1984 

carrying a cash prize of Rs 15.000 and a two- 
week t(ip to the Soviel Unign to; Godawari 
ParuMcar. a social worker, for her work among 
.idiirasis and a literaiv corttributibn in Marathi. 
Manus Gemwfis Jsgs Hats (When The Man 
Wakes); Subhash Mukhopadhyay. a poet, for his 
political works dedicated to peace and Indo- 
Soviet friendship; and the Jawahartai Nehru 
Universitv pNUI for establishing the Centre of 
Ru.ssian Studies and Sowet ar«d tot European 
Studies. 

The first Indba Rr i y o d u wliini Awonl to 

Hindi poet and critic Shrikant Verma for promot¬ 
ing the programmes and ideals of Mrs Gandhi. 
The award cames a prize of Rs 11.000 and a 
plaque. 

TIm Uttar Pradesh Loiit Kola Akodemi 
Awards of Rs 10.000 to Rameshwar Singh of 
Udaipur. Sharad Pande of Luckrtow and Vidya 
Sagar of Jaipur for printing; Srikhande of Luck¬ 
now for sculpture; and Vijai Singh of Varanasi 
foi diawing. 

The Golden Huge Awwd at the Imer- 
n.itional Film Festival in Chicago to Khandhsr, a 
film by Mrinal Sen. 

The Samel Order Of Pectple Friendship to 

Svyatoslav Reach, a noted Indian artist, for his 
great coninbution to the development and con- 
...ilidaiion of friendship" between India and the 
Soviet Union 

The Goncouft Prize, one of France's highest 
.leiary awards, to Marguerite Duras. 70. for her 
’ ovcl L'Amant (The Lover), an autobiographical 
itory of an affair between a young French girf and 
;»'Wealthy Chinese in French-ruled lndo-Chir» 

The 198 a JowaharM Nehru Award for 
Intumcrtienal Understonsling to Indira G-Jndhi. 
trie Rs 2.5 lakh annual pnze. instituted in 1964 
ri\' the Indian Council of Cultural Relations (ICCR). 

given for outstanding contribution to'inter- 
r<.ational understanding, goodwill and friendship 
jiiiorig the people of the world. 

The annual Bodaug Award for 1983 to Dr 
V.L. Chopra. Professor at the Indian Agncuhural 
Research Institute (lARf). New Delhi, for his 
Nitsianding research and service to agnculture. 
O Chopra has made significant contribution to 
the knowledge of genetics of micro-organisms 
and rusi-resistanoe in wheat. 

The John C Phillips M e dol to Indira Gandhi 
for her "great influence on world conservation". 
The medal is irtslituted by the International Union 
‘')r Conservation of Nature (tUCN). 

The 1984 Ihiid Weild Prize to former West 
German Chancellor Willy Brandt, for his outstand- 
ng contribution to Third World tjevelopment in 
i^iconomic and pol'iticat fields. The annual nnze is 
.swarded by the Third World foundattoii to per¬ 
sons or institutions for rwlabie servic:e in the 
oconomic. social, political or scientific Mds of 
the developing world. The prize carries s cash 
award of $1.00.000. 

-The 1983-84 Nolienal F a wd ly WeMore 
Awoidt have gone to Maharashtra. Punjab. 
Assam. HP and Pondicherry. The prizes were 
given for excellence in performance in the field of 


family planning including' the percentage of 
targets achieved during the year in the number 
of sterilisations. 




POINTED 


LM.IC WoB. Union Home Secretary, as the 
Lt Governor of Delhi in place of P.G. Gavai who 
"proceeded on leave". Wall's appointment 
followed the large-scale violence in Delhi which 
the Gavai administration failed to control. About 
900 people were killed in Delhi in the violence 
after the assassination of Mrs Gandhi 

M.P.niaklcar, 61. a-senior judge of the Sup¬ 
reme Court, to investigate the events and cir¬ 
cumstances of Mrs Gandhi> assassination. 
Thakkar's, appointment followed a Cabinet deci¬ 
sion to entrust the investigation to a single- 
ju^e commission. 

Anond Ram, Director-General of the Cen¬ 
tral industrial Security Force, to lead an investiga¬ 
tion into the assassination of Mrs Gandhi. Ttiere 
will, however, be no duplication in the work of the 
Triakkar Commission and the Anand Ram 
team 

IC.P.S. Menon, Indian Ambassador to Japan, 
as Ambassador to China in succession to AP. 
Ve^ateswaran. 

yita n dro Prakoth as Chief Secretary of Delhi 
Administration, replacing S.C. Vajpayee wfio 
was acting as Chief Secretary in place of R.M. 
Agarwal. Prakash earlier held the post of Joint 
Secre'ary m the Pay Commission. 


EDUCA'^iON _ _ 

Schools of oeslitetict and oils of JNU: The 

UGC ha< appioved the setting up of Schools of 
Ans and Aesthetics and Physical Sciences in the 
.lawaharlai Nehru Umversity (JNU). 1 he School of 
Arts and Aesthetics will impart education in the 
pitnciples. practise and history of drama, music, 
dance. tHm, sculpture and graphics. The School 
of Physical Sciences will provide FTiysics. 
Chemistry and Maths under a common um- 
bnHia. 


SCIENCE 

A moior ttop towotd s figliling tnforrilily: 

An American feproductive miemsurgeon has 
transplanted for the first lime an ovary and a fallo¬ 
pian tube from a woman to her identical twin sis¬ 
ter. Or Sherman Silber. noted fw performing the 
first miciosurgical vasectomy reversal m 1975 
and the first testicle transplant in 1977. operated 


SUCCESSFUL INDIAN OF '84 

Readers, write in whom you think fills the 
above biH. Only; 

Q The person must be an Indian citizen: 

□ Must not be a politician; 

□ Must have achieved something m 1984 
which has made every Indian proud; 

□ Must ftave nsim to the top. 

Send in your nomination latest by January 2 5 
on a postcard with your name add;es.<i and age. 
Also indicate in fwir lines the reasori for your 
pornination. The tirsi 25 be,si nominatioris have a 
attractive but sugmse gift waiting 


on 28-year-otd twin sisters who wanted to 
become pregnant. One wished to reverse a tubal 
sterilisation and the other had lost her tubes and 
ovaries dunng an infection. The surgeon recon¬ 
nected one of the donor's tubes to the miniscule 
opening in her uterus, then removed her other 
tube and ovary and implanted them in her sister. 
The donor is now pregnant, while her sistei has 
begun to produce estrogen, showing that trans¬ 
planted ovary and fallopian tubes are intact. 

Ariaiie-3 founclwd: The European Space 
Agency on Nov 9 put into space an Ariane-3 roc ¬ 
ket. carrying two commercial satellites, from the 
space centre in Kourou. French Guiana. The 
launching was the 11 th of an Ariane rocket and 
the third commercial one. 

Tofomodicina: Experiments conducted jointly 
by the Space Applications Centre in Ahmedabad 
and a TV studio have shown it is possible for doc¬ 
tors to instruct patients 1.000kms away through 
a slow-scan TV. The experiments showed that 
the Satellite Communication Channel can 
accurately transmit clinical data from patients and 
get back piescriptions. Two-way audio-video 
cliannels were set up and special stethoscopes 
for transmitting sounds were used, providing ins¬ 
tant cominunic'.atinn via satellite. Telemedicine, 
as It IS called, was first tried out in India 10 years 
ago It offers an alternate way of providing medi¬ 
cal care beyond the reach of most people. 

Heait-livar polienh A two-year-old girl on 
Nov 9 became the world's second simultaneous 
heart-liver patienj. Kellie Kochran of Birmirigham. 
USA. was then given a second heart transplant 
aher her first new heart failed to pump properly. 
Kdlie. however, died on Nov 13 when her new 
liver failed. 

NASA for mor* cooporativa civilian tpoca 
pragrammas: A US Congressional study says 
NASA should establish more cooperative civiliac 
space programmes with other nations, including 
the Soviet Union. Such programmes could save 
taxpayers billions of dollars. The study charac- 
terise.s tlie US goal in space as shortsighied and 
narrow, retlectiiig the views only of the science 
and technology communities and not of the 
general pi iblic which pays for the NASA projects 
the study added that the US and the Soviet 
Union could explore e broad range of space- 
related .activtty and called upon the US to 
negotiate a rnajor international space station 
programme 

Surgory la corrocf noars'ighlMiiiaH by mak¬ 
ing liny slices in the cornea of the eye. called radial 
keratatomy. improved the vision of all 435 
people involved in a US Government study. 
Researchers, however, say it is difficult to predict 
'/fiicti patients would bmefit most from the 
operation, the variable outcome being one of 
the major problems facing surgeons. Neai- 
sigf itedness is caused by a misshapen cornea, the 
clear front portion of the eye. Some doctors.feai 
the procedure of radial keratatomy could lead to 
eye infactioris. cataract or blindness but the 
recent study revealed minimum complications 

Tire Aoiarkan space shwttie Discovery 
I lahMtied to earth ori Nov 16 after succeisfullv 
i coritpieiing nistoiy's first space salvage Doerii- 
! tion. Duiing the journoy o< 5.8m kins, astronaut-. 
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inw MMiNnwiicmon intiWtw that 
were lost in space after beirtg laundwd on an 
earlier mission. They also released two other 
satellites. Never before had a human being 
latched on to an orbiting satellite nor had one 
been retrieved for return to earth to be repaired 
and launched again. Financing the historic mis¬ 
sion was the insurance company. Lloyds of Lon¬ 
don. who undenrvrote the two satellites —Pmlmpm 
82 and Urestar-6. 

Baby wMi baboon's heart dws: Baby Fae. 
a month-old infant who received a baboon's heart 
to replace her own congenitally deformed one. 
died on Nov 15. The infant, who received the 
heart in an unprecedented operation on Oct 26 in 
Loma Linda (California), lived longer than any 
other person with an animal heart. Only (ourother 
times had animal hearts been implanted in 
humans and never in an infant. The longest-lived 
previous recipient was 59-year-old Benjamin 
Fortes of South Africa who lived three and a half 
days^fter he received a chimpanzee's heart in a 
1977 operation by Or Christian Bernard. 

New eleclTonic>cenirol system: The public 
sector Instrumentation Ltd at Kota has set up a 
new project to make an advanced electronic 
miaoprocesser-based control system. Conteo- 
nic-3. in tecfmical collaboration with Haftmann b 
Braun of West Germany. 

Veha probes to be kninched: Two Soviet 
inter-planetary Veha (called after twoinmal sym¬ 
bols of the words Venus and Halley) probes will 
be launched to make a unique scientific test on the 
Earth-Venus-Halley's comet route. 

AfliRcial heart fransplani: At the Humara 
Hospital. Audobon. the swollen diseased heart of 
William J. Schroeder was cut from his chest and 
replaced with a pulsating assembly of plastic, 
making him the world's second recipient of a per¬ 
manent artificial heart 


HEALTH _ __ 

GgaroHe smoking causes a dis e ase that 
weakens the heart's ability to pump blood and 
kills about 10.000 people annually, according to 
a report by the medical college of Wisconsin. 
USA. Researchers speculate nicotirte or carbon 
monoxide in the smoke somehow poisons the 
heart and causes the disease, called car¬ 
diomyopathy. Another research has shown 
smokers are two to three times more likely to die 
from heart attacks, which occur when the heart's 
blood supply is temporarily blocked. The damage 
from cardiomyopathy is spread throughout the 
heart which does not pump strongly enough to 
circulate blood property. To compensate for the 
weakness, the heart becomes enlarged and the 
consequence >5 heart failure. 

Formaldehyde catnei caiKon Amencan 
scientists have found that formaldehyde, a 
chemical used in textile, newsprirtt and cosmetic 
indu.stries. causes cancer. It had been established 
earlier that formaldehyde, in low concentratiorts. 
can cause dermatitis, lung complaints such as 
bronchitis and asthma, menstrual disorders and 
pregnancy complications. Now. tests conducted 
by scientists at the chemical industry institute of 
toxicology using mice have established that the 
chemical induces cancer. Also, high rates of brain 
cancer have been found among workers engaged 
in industnes where formaldehytfe is used. For¬ 
maldehyde IS also used as a disinfectant in 
ooeration theatres and as a presenntive in 
laboratories. 


NMO's iblmii f OH fane oNad^ appfw* 

odk NATO's political authoritias have approved a 
oonliDvenial plan envisaging deep strike into Eas¬ 
tern Europe with conventional weapons in the 
event of a Warsaw Pact attack. The concept aims 
to exploit new technology to track and hit enemy 
reinforcements upto hundreds of kilometres 
beyond the East-West border, delaying or pre¬ 
venting them from reaching the battlefield. By 
reducing enemy force ratios, the plan seeks to 
avoid early use of nuclear weapons by NATO. 
Called the *Tollow-on force attack" (FOFA). the 
plan is the brain-child of the Supreme Mlied 
Comrtiander-General Bernard Rogers. Defence 
analysis feel the plan will divert funds to highly 
expensive and unproven technologies for a mis¬ 
sion which they denounce as "doctrinal reform of 
doubtful merit". 

FOK WHS rfOWKwyVSy I IUi|NMNIS IIWII UMi 

IIS: Pakistan is seeking from the US Nghly 
sophisticated radar warning and command and 
control aircraft, and Grumman. Hawkeye and 
Harpoon anti-ship missiles, says the London 
Jana’s Dafanca Weekly- Three new frigates the 
Pakistan Navy is trying to acquire from Britain are 
to be fitted with Harpoon missiles after mod¬ 
ifications as are two French-built submarines. 
Foreign Minister Yaqub Khan has reportedly 
approached the US for E-2C Hawkeye missiles 
for defence against border raids by Afghan air¬ 
craft. The US is yet to take a decision. 

Hie lint Oemi an-btwB submaime undw 
Inda- C ennan coHobofaKon will be delivered 
to India in 1986. Navy personnel will have to be 
trained in the latest hi(^ technology to keep pace 
with changing technology and be competent 
enough to harKfle the equipment. 


NEIGHBOURS _ 

MRD Hiiaalawi Id boycott oloclians: The 

movement for restoration of democracy (MRO) in 
Pakistan has announced it will boycott elections 
due by March next unless they are conducted 
under the terms of the 1973 Constitution. In a 
resokiticxt adopted at a secret meeting. MRO 
leaders said Pn^dent £ia-ul-Flaq plans a "fraud in 
the name of elections". Any MRD member-party 
participating in the "fraud" would be expelled, 
said the resolution. 

Menoiy a owion on Lanka aHwik issue 
p a sIpow eJ: The Sri l^nka Government on Nov 8 
postponed by one month the plenary session of 
the all-party conference on the ethnic issue, 
scheduled to leconvene on Nov 15. The 
postponement apparently was to allow more 
time (or consultations and drafting of government 
proposals to resolve the island's ethnic crisis. 

Zhi not lor use of force against Afghan 
attacks; The Pakistan President, in an interview tO; 
the Paris newspaper Uberation. said recently that 
Islamabad would not use force in response to 
attacks from the Afghan side: retaliation, he said, 
could lead to direct confrontation with the Red 
Army. Zia's statement contradicted a statement 
by Yakub Khan, the Pakistan Foreign Minister, 
who said his country would fight back if Kabul 
continued to shell Pak tenitory. Zia said Afghanis¬ 
tan had become a prestige issue for the Kremlin 
and predictad that the Soviet atmy would inten¬ 
sify its attacks against the resistance and step up 
pressure against Pakistan. 

PliBn^attB nCM nilttB BMI# fli h mama llhift MlAm 

of KbafolaniB. Pakistan would expect them to 


taken by Munabad*. SHths from abr^ would be 
waleome to visit Pakistan for pilgrimage. Each 
case would be deNt on merit where visa was 
required for entry. 

Sovoral Bchi^ dlpfomaii ledgn ; S^reral 
career diplomats in Bangladesh, including 
ambassadors, have resigned in protest against 
the appointment of active and retired amy 
officers in vital foreign mission posts. The 
resignations were provoked by the government's 
decision to absorb army officers and other civil 
bureaucrats permanently in the foreign service 
cadre. The diplomatic missions in India, the UN, 
West Germany and France are headed by armed 
forces generals. 

Pak abandera Sxlh Fiva Year Pfon: Heavy 
military spending coupled with debt servicing has 
forced Pakistan to abandon the Sixth Five Year 
Ptar> barely a year after its implementation. Pakis¬ 
tan now sperids 73.4% of its revenue budget on 
deferK:e and debt servicing. The rest of the 26% 
goes to meet police, intelligence and other 
secunty expenditures. 


E CONOMY—National _ 

India enjoyed a $ 664ffl faveurable 
bafonce of treide with the US in the first eight 
months of the current calendar year. Exports to 
the US totalled $ 1.718'.9m and imports from 
the US $ 1,054.9m. One of the reasons for the 
higher exports is stated to be the US economic 
recovery. Besides exports of Bombay High crude, 
there has been a marked -increase in exports of 
diamonds, readymade garments, cashew nu)s 
and leather. 

IndfonottopraMforS 2b AOBfoon: India 
has decided rtot to press its application for a $ 2 
billion loan from the Asian Development Bank 
(ADB); the decision followed an ADB move to 
restrict the loan amount to S 200m fry what Irrdia 
feels are "arbttraty reasorK" kxfia. the third largest 
shareholder in the ADB. has refrained from 
borrowing from the bank, set up in 1966. and 
been a ^[pnor alone. Last year, it put its applica¬ 
tion for the loan and scaled down the amount to 
$1 billion in May this year. A105% capital increase 
in the ADB's resources Iqd New Delhi to hope for 
at least a $ 1.2 billion assistance over 1983-87. 
The US. supported by Japan and the ASEAN, felt 
India should not borrow at the expense of existing 
borrowers, and the proposed $ 200 million assis¬ 
tance was rejected by India as "most Inadequate". 
The money was intended for, amorrg other pro¬ 
jects. a fertiliser plant and mral electrification. 

India's repoymaitt liobilHfos wiH peak dur¬ 
ing the Seventh Plan period and its foreign- 
exchange needs will have to be met by itKieased 
receipts from abroad and reasonable amount of 
commercial bonowings. Finance Ministry and 
Planning Commission officials are now w^ing 
out estimates of external resources likely to be 
available. But it is clear that mote realistic 
assumptions will have to be made as the flow of 
developmental assistance gets reduced urxler the 
impact of the negative attitude of developed 
countries to the capital increase plans of develop¬ 
ment banks. Besides going in for increased com- 
merciat borrowings, hfoia will have to achieve 
faster export growth rates artd avoid excessive 
imports, economists say. 

India's trade dofidt duTHig the first five mon¬ 
ths of the current fiscal year touched Rs 2.1S8 
crorss against Rs 1,730 crotes in the corres- 
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'I t w w w t . In .importi dutina Aprih 
Augtot 1964 against a lisa of only 12.7% in 
exporta. The trade deficit for 1984<ffi is axpac- 
ted to be around Rs 6.000 crores. Asilver lining 
was that in August, exports legisteted a sharp 
increase. Rs 795 crores against Rs 585 crores in 
August 1933. rneaniitg a 36% rise, fcivorts went 
up only by 10.4% from Rs 1.043.2 crores to 
Rs 1.152 crores. 

InAa's slraeagy on the ei^ert fcent in the 

hiiure will be: a part of the agricultural protfoction 
would be set apart for export: there would be a 
gradual shift from bulk exports to value-added 
products: and areas where India has a competi¬ 
tive edge would be identified akxtgwhh upgrada- 
tion of techmk^ to increase producthrity in 
export-orientad industries. 

Nerwoy is to give india gianis totalling 
Rs 25.4 crores in 1985 for projects related to 
fisheries development, health and family welfare 
and for commodity imports. 

fndo-Soviet trade has been making good 
orogress and the outlook is considered bright. 
The Russians have shown a keen interest in 
importing more of items like tea. coffee, spirtes. 
food products, garments and woollen knitwear. 
Their purchases of textiles are expected to 
increase and textile exporters in Bombay feel that 
Moscow may be willing to pay more for Indian 
cloth in respoitse to its growing demand. 

The Basic Chemicals. Pharmaceuticals and 
insrnetic Export Promotion Council (CHEMtX- 
CIL) has exported items valued al Rs 155.98 
ciores during Apiil-.luly 1984. as against 
Rs 138..93 crores in the conesfjonding period of 
tr*! previous year. The export target fixed foi 
" 984-85 IS Rs 41 5 crores 

India is now capable of efieriitg fertiliser 
'nanulocture technology to other countries. 
...l urding to ttie Fert'lise' Association -.il India 
At). l idiaccinuiidertakaiu.'riKeyprojectfliirse:- 
u;'tcriiliso! pianis Oa.sed on varied fei-i: u.K s 
iir.- iolal nveiliut*!!. iti it-e country's ivn.,,...; 
iiKtustry. esiirruaed at around Rs 4.U00 cmius -.it 
tiresent. is likely to rise to Rs 11.000 crores by 
1990. With the production of 3.5m tonnes of 
nutrients in 1983-84. India has emerged as the 
world's fourih-largest pxoducer and consumer of 
fertilisers, next only to the US. USSR and 
China. 


ECONOMY—International _ 

US trade bil poMod: Ptesklent Ronald 
Reagan on Oct 30 signed imo taw a Trade Bill that 
sets the course for fowe relations between foe US 
attd its trading partners. Among the BHTs pro- 
visiorts are an ei^t-and-a-half-yaar extension of 
foespecialptogrammebenefitting140devBiap- 
ing countrios. krwwn as the goneiafaed system of 
pieiaienoes. It also aims to help foe beieagured 
American steel industry and its workers who have 
lost jobs because of foreign competition tand out¬ 
dated facilities. It calls on steal companies to rain- 
vest and modernise to be eligible for import relief. 
The trade package essentially exdudea atiict 
quotas or high'duto on imports of wine, steel, 
copper or textiles. Reagan caBad foe BW foe most 
impottant trade law approved by the US Con¬ 
gress in a decade. 

UNCTAD prafacl iar darala|riiig cooolifaa: 

A $109m project has baen launchad to help sat 
up foe global system of bade preforanototeSTP) 
among developing oountties. according to 
UNCTAD. The pniact to ba implaminlad by 


'jPrQMHIto 

aouth-south trade nagotiatfons under the CSTP. 
The GSTP istheoantarpiaoe of foe Group of 77‘s 
Caracas programme for ecorKxnic cooperation. 
The project wiH provide technical support tor 12 
weeks of meetings during the next two years, 
involving about 70 countries. 

UN food aid far dovolooiaa counlrios: The 
UN world food programme's govemirtg body has 
approved some $216m worth of food aid for 
Third World countries. The aid. for 22 projects in 
17 countries, is equivalent to 508.000 tonnes of 
food. The largest (iroject is a $31.4m one to foed 
workers engaged in social forestry and dotershed 
development in UP over the nmt five years. 

Dolor at pw with SDR: The recent strength 
of foe doHar had restored its parity with foe IMFs 
SOR (special drawing right) that existed when the 
instrument was established in 1969. The parity 
had been broken by the December 1971 
devaluation of the dollar against gold. As the 
dollar rose against ofoei currencies in October, 
the SDR depreciated against tfie American 
currency till its value fell tc $0.995857. Recip¬ 
rocally. the dollar rose to SDR 1.004160. The 
initial value of the SOR was establnhed as the 
equivalent of 0.888671 grams of five gold—the 
gold content of the dollar in 1969. Thus the fust 
SDRs were valued at one SDR = one dolin' 

OAU call for aid to save Africa's economy: 
Ttie Organisation of Afrkan Unity (OAU! tias 
called tor massive international aid tr> arrest 
Alrica's unparalleled economic decline At its 
summit f. Addis Ababa, tfie OAU t.on(**iitratfxl 
on the continent's drougfil-withereo economy, 
lleic aic sonie statistics' Some 34 OAU states 
were aHected tiy food shortagtis. food output 
d;;cii:-.:ig bv 11% belweeii 1970 and 1980; aid 
tn>ivi tlH; develoi.'eti wo'td 1« I! fiO'n $ 14 ? b.lT.on 
iri .98? ;t' S'.'.8 liilhon i'. 1983 the 'sing 
intere;.; ■ li.'U (nrsftcdupsticiply the def): r."! 
■virir.c. i.i'h'' on Afiiccn lietit;. which total i 'fiO 
Dilln.'!. u«- :.u"nin:i ;aii'' lix- iic<jriom!i d'>; i: ii- 
Clue to t'lv West's contiol of ttie wori.l r.-c.ooniy 
and called for talks to involve tlX! Kurd Woild 
more in ttie lunning of the econortiy. 

UK plain to replace one peimd iteto: The 
British Government has announced plans to 
abolish foe one pound note and replace it with an 
unpopular coin much to the wrath of the people. 
The modem pound note was introduced in 1914 
at the outbreak of World War I. Its introduction, to 
replace the gold sovereign, caused almost as 
much of a stir as its demise. 


STATES 

KKR marges wMi Congiam (I): The 

Bangarappa-led Karnataka Kranti Ranga (KKR) on 
Nov 8 decided to .merge with foe Congress (Q. 
With the merger, foe strength of foe Congress (Q 
goes up from 80 to 86 in a House of 225. The 
decision to merge was taken at a meeting of the 
party executive in Bangalore. The regional outfit, 
originaly set up by Oevr^ Urs. has been a dose 
ally of foe Corygress (I) since Januaiy 1983. 

Recommendotien to ban afifket in oM 
poorer prajoclB in Korala: A high-level commit¬ 
tee on'mdifiary. trade and power*. constituted by 
foe Kerala Government, has recommended enact¬ 
ment of legislation banning strikes in all power 
projects in foe state. It also recommended that 
such strikes should be declared a cognizable, 
non-bailable. economic offence punishable by 
imprisonment. The drastic leoommendatiotw by 
foe oommi n ee. one of foe ffva such hi up to 


tfmut'Vm .timm ymirnmnu-uvmtM. immw- mrui 

ref e rence to foe 'unranoneble and eretionat 
labour militancy* by 110 workers delaying the 
Idmalaysr power project for over three years. The 
loss to the state exdiequer; Rs 33.65 crores. 

The Oeiarat O ove mm errt hot fonwwlo toc l 
afhre- p o in tsHrectocKonptagramitia, involv¬ 
ing an expenditure of Rs 500 crores. for the 
benefit of the very poor. Apart from a Rs 110 
crores midday meal scheme benefitting 5m 
students, the state government will take up a 
Rs 200 crore scheme tor providing toodgrains at 
subsidised rates' to people whose annual irxxime 
does not exceed Rs 5.000. Scholarships lor 
meritorious students and sportsmen and drinking 
water projects are also on foe cards. 

Andhra M i nis tay ee p a n de J: CM N.T. Rama 
Rao on Nov 12 inducted 11 more ministers into 
his government, raising the strength of his minis¬ 
try to 27. Tfie new enliants: A Kotiah. B.V.M. 
Reddy, V.N. Rao. A.P Ban 9.H. Redrly. N.R. 
Reddy and A. Satvanar-rv'i" - ('lit .:ibitini i.;nk). P 
Chandrashekhai. M Ndiii:..iiil<»' 8 Rajiah. S. 
Rajeshwar (ministers of state) Button; his dis¬ 
missal on Aug 16. Rama Rao had run his adminis¬ 
tration with a 13-man team. The expansion of his 
ministry after his leinsiatemnnt in Septembei was 
necessitated by the demand by legislators tor 
oflices of iwofn Earlier. more than 50 MLA:! were 
made chaitmen ot various stale corporations. 

Tamil Nadu Assembly dissolved: TaiTii' 
Nadu Governor b.L Khuraoa ixi Nov 1 b ordered 
the dissolulioti ol trie state Assembly T'es was to 
facili'ate a one-day coll to the Assembly on Dec 
24 alongwilh the Lok Sabha elections. 

The cyclonic storm wtiicii left hundreds i.i> 
Andhra arid Tamil Nadu villager, mundaletl ,i •- 
Ihoiir.indf <,f c<>op!e homeiLM,, the w-.j ‘ 
noi'. M'.t; ra'.am.yv to nil ttie sou't. iri lucent time 
U.'r.ni,' fie cast, tile cyclon.i si.irrn stiri:.ai5 i. 
the i''i-tlie'f (.oast of Tamil Nadu as well at laii'i-- 
i»an.c'-.ri..!herri(;n3stdlAiidhra 1 ticCvr.'lorv ni' 
oao I’.v'r I. .'Tib 

A Wurlr! Bank study on Kerala's fertiid-, 
decline, i. . l lias received worldwide atten 
lion iiiii-a.i .'s its success to socio economic 
factoi'i 11 M I'.duiy education and healtli improve- 
mem .iiid iha most successful family planning 
programriK- in any state in India. 

Kerala's S ev en th five Year Plan will aim at 
actiieving an overall growth rate of 5.4% per 
anrxim to reduce the gap between the all-ltKlia 
average per capita income and that of the state 
and will seek to reduce the percentage of popula¬ 
tion below the poverty fine to 25 by foe arid of foe 
plan. Rs 8.900 crores wilt be required to achieve 
the proposed growth rate. The outlay of the 
1985- 66 Annual Plan will be Rs 507 crores. 

EVEI^S—National 

Takker plonl pra d u c H heavy iw uto r . The 

Talcher haavywater plant of the Department of 
Atomic Energy has produced haavywater on an 
experimental basis, for the first time since its 
completion form years ago. The Rs 66-crore 
plant produced 105 kg of heavy water on Oct 24 
after engineers modified its earlier design, found 
to be defective. The production was 25% of the 
plant's rated capacity and came after the earfier 
design was declared ‘unworkable*. 

R^, Dhole e x po H^ Ram Charxlra Rath. 
Minister of state for Fertilisers and Chemicals in 
the Indira Gandhi Ministry, joined the Janata Party 
on Nov 14 after resigning from the Ccxigress (I) 
/OMiCfMMdan peg* 607 
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BADMINTON _ 

Ihe Dutch Masters aown was won by H^ri 
Jian (China) when he beat Morten Frost Hansen 
(Denmark) 15*9, 18-14 in Utrecht on Oct 21. 
Thus. Han avenged his defeat of a week earlier at 
the English Masters, ft was only the second defeat 
for Frost in national tournaments this year. He has 
already won six open championships while Han 

won the World Cup in .September. 

« « « 

At the Scandinavian Cup championships in 
Randers (Denmark), on Oct 28. Hansen in turn 
avenged his defeat when he beat Han 15-10, 
15-9 in the final. 

• • • 

Despite his absence from tfie grand prix circuit 
lately during which he underwent anti-coagula¬ 
tion treatment for blood clots. Prakash Padukone 
(India) has made it to the top 10 of the men's 
points table, which is as follows (after the Cana¬ 
dian Open): 

(1) Morten Frost Hansen (Denmark)—1.730 
pts: (2) Icuk Sugiarto (Indonesia)—870; (3) 
Steven Baddeley (England)—685; (4) Jens Peter 
Neirhoff (Denmark)—680; (5) Hastomo Arbi 
(Indonesia)—655; (6) Prakash Padukone 

(India)—560; (7) Uem Swei King (Indonesia)— 
520: (8) Han Jian (China)—455: (9) Nickl^s 
Yates (England) 8 Sijit Pamungkas (Indonesia)— 
450 pts. 

BOXING_ 

Marvin Hagler (USA) letained his undisputed 
(i.e., both WBA-and WBC-recognised) world 
middleweight title, on Oct 19. when he knocked 
out Mustapha Hamsho in the third roimd of their 
scheduled 15-round bout at Madison Square 
Gardens in New York. 

But the World Boxing Council (WBC) does rtot 
recognise 15-round bouts on grounds of safety. 
Their limit is 12 rounds. Thus, two days later, the 
WBC voted unanimously to strip Hagler of the 
title, and their President, Jose Sulaiman. said that 
the boxer had repeatedly been asked to conform 
to the 12-round rule, but had never responded to 
the requests. 

• • • 

Larry Holmes (USA) stepped into the rirtg after 
almost 11 months, and successfully defended his 
(International Boxing Federation) heavy weight 
title at Las Vegas on Nov 9. The rjferee stopped 
the scheduled 15-round bout against James 
"Bonecrusher" Smith ’.n tfte 12th .oun>f, on the 
advice of the ringside .loc.oi. •' .•cause of a bad 
out over Smith's left ;v.. 

CRICKET __ 

Sri Lanka beat New Jloaia. id by four wickets in 
the first 1 -day Intel national ■ C.' I'ombo on No v 3. 
In another fixture in the same place, the Kiwis beat 
the Sinhalese. 

• * • 

New Zealand captain Jeremy Coney—speak¬ 
ing on Hyderabad (Pakistan) television after his 
team lost the second Test and thus the current 3- 
Test series against Pakistan—criticised the Pakis¬ 
tani umpiring, even though he had been 


Without naming umpire KNzar Hayat—the points. waS dedarad the winner. Coming in 
same man who provoked Sunil Gavaskar to second and third were Raieev Khanna (276 
launch a diatribe against Pakistani umpiring— penalty points) and Ramesh Khoda (281 penalty 
Coney left none in doubt as to who had irKurred points). No formal prize-giving function was 
his ire. Asked to comment on Coney's remarks, held. 

Pakistan skipper Zaheer Abbas said that since the 

Kiwis had lost, they were making excuses. He had SNOOKER 

even some bad remarks for Indian and New 

Zealand umpiring. 0.8. Agrawal (India) broke the 21-year 

* * * England-Wales stranglehold on the World 

The Australian cricketers lost their heads, their Amateur snooker championships when he beat 

pnde and the chance to level the series against the defending champion Terry Parsons (Wales) 11 

West Indies as they gave another dismal perfor- frames to 7. in the final, at Dublin, on Nov 4. This 

mance to lose the second Test by eight wickets at was the first appearance for Agrawal in this 

the Brisbane Cricket Ground on Nov 26. The event. 


West Indies won the first Test, in Perth, on Nov 
12 by an innings and 112 otns. 

AftW skipper Kim Hughes promised a grittier 
perfonnance. the Australian fightback in the Bris¬ 
bane Test spluttered like a damp squib in the face 
of the explosive talents of Give Lloyd's 
"unbeatables". 

With the Australians 2-down in the S-Test 
series. Hughes stunned a packed post-match 
news conference by announcing his resignation 
as captain. Visibly broken. Hughes. 34. said: 
The constant speculation, criticism and 
innuendo by former players and sections of the 
media over the last four or five years have finally 
taken their toir. 

While Hughes was left to survey the wreckage, 
the victorious Lloyd said: "What we want is for Viv 
Richards to come good. He is striking the ball well 
but the runs are not coming. If Viv hits form in the 
third test, we should be right for the fourth and 
fifth". 

Even without a vivacious ‘ViV. the West toxiians 
have now stretched their undefeated sequence to 
a world record ten. With man-mountain Joel Gar¬ 
ner going great guns, and Larry (k>mes and Jeff 
Duion shoring up with the willow. Australians can 
do nothing better than weep. 

• • • 

Fonner West Indies Test captain Alvin KalK- 
charran has established something of a record in 
race-conscious South Africa. He has signed a 3- 
year contract, according to which, he will not 
only play and cdach for Rovers Cricket Qub in 
Welkom. in the Free State province, but will also 
captain the provincial team in the white- 
controlled South African inter-provincial tourna¬ 
ment. This is the first time in the history of South 
African sport, let alone cricket, that a black person 
of Indian origin will be the "boss' of the white 
boys. 

The Pretoria regime has circumvented its 86- 
year-old law—whereby all Indiwi people in South 
Africa are not allowed to stay for more than 72 
hours in this province—by claiming that "Kalli" 
has British passport, and therefore, is not a 
local Indian. 

Kallicharran has been instrumental in getting 
other West Indians to play in South Africa as well: 
Sylvestrir Clarke for Transvaal province: Collis 
King and Colin Croft for Natal province; and 
Faoud Bacchus for VA'.'stem province. 

MOTOR RALLY 

The 5th Himalayan Car Rally was terminated 
on Oct 31 following the brutal assassination of 
Prime Minister Mrs Gandhi. Till then. 21 ofthe37 
competitive sections in the first two legs of the 
rally had been completed. These comprised a 


Earlier, in a group match. Indian national 
champion M. Jayaram lost to T. Draggo (Malta) 
4-0. 

SQ UASH 

Jahangir Khan (Pakistan), unbeaten since April 
1981. won yet another major title when he troun¬ 
ced Stuart Davenpon (New Zealand) 9-5. 6-9. 
9-0.9-1 in the final of the World Masters tourna¬ 
ment in Warrington (Englarxf) on Oct 31—his 
fifth win in the event. The women's title was won 
by Luck Souter. the 19-year-old junior champion 
of Great Britain, when she (seat World No. I artd 
the hardest-hitting woman in world squash. 
Susan Devoy (New Zealand) 9-0,2-9.9-2.6-9. 
9-5. _ 

MARATHON 

The Rath Open Indian Marathon, which had 
been named 'Peace Marathon for national unity 
and integration', was held in New Delhi on Nov 
18. A little under 900 ninners participated in the 
four sections of the race. Results: Men: Ful/ 
MaraOton: 1. Sumer Singh (CRPF)—2;:24;30: 
Half Mamthrm: 1. Satish Kumar (FCI)— 
,1 ::09:08.6 sec; Women: Full Marathon; 1. 
Sunita Anand (Mother's International School)— 
3::55.3CL (This 25-year-old yoga instructor ai 
the school'was the only woman to finish the 
race). _ 

FOOTBALL 

Mohun Bagan (MB) of Calcutta lifted the 
Durand Cup, on Nov 19. by defeating their 
archrivals. East Bengal (EB), also of Calcutta, by 
the only goal of the mat^ in New Delhi. The goal 
came in the sixth mirxite wfien Manoranjan Bhat- 
tacharjee (EB) made a casual clearance and 
allow^ Bidesh Bose (MB) to get the ball .inder 
control just 10 yards outside the box. 

Seeing his opportunity. Bidesh was lightening 
itself: going a few paces forward, he unleashed i 
perfectly timed left-footer from about four yards 
outside the box. Bhaskar Ganguly in the goal 
could hardly, be faulted (or letting in the 
blinder. 

TENNIS 

The $3.15.(X)0 Scandinavian Open cham¬ 
pionships. one of the oldest indoor tournaments 
in the world, ended at Stockholm, on Nov 5. in 
victory for World No. 1 John McErwoe (USA). To 
win this title for the third time, he best defending 
champion Mats Wilandar (Sweden) 6-2. 3-6. 
6 - 2 . 

SANJEEV GUPTA 
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SPORTS? 

BY J V. ARUN KUMAR 



'ftanjlt Bhgdm, mn eminent eporte 
joumeUet end fanner Ohfmpien, apoke onthe 
"Stetmaf Indian Spont“et the CCTimes tec¬ 
tum* held mcentfy in Klmri Mel College, 
OpM. He dimetiY blamed the fMellatie 
ettidude of Indian* for the leek of “world 
beater* amongst u*“ Exempts from hi* 
lactam: ■ 


I n the thunder of guns and the mushroom 
clouds. World War II catapulted sports over¬ 
night to the forefront of human activity. The 
world's Mallorys not ofily conquered the Guns of 
Navarone but also brought to their countries an 
almost pathogenic escape from despair: sports. 
For an organised personality development and 
recreation of the young, and to provide a channel 
for the energies of the youth—no one wanted a 
repeat of the horror of the Hitler Youth—sports 
were encouraged at that time. 

The Winter War and the seige of Moscow did 
not deter—indeed spurred—the Soviets from 
excelling all in the early ‘50s, In their ranks-were 
many sportsmen and women who consistently 
broke world records to win top honours. All this 
was a direct result of some arduous work and of 
the vigorous sports programme of the State. The 
strategy was to make sports a way of life and 
towards this end. large number of facilities 
were provided. 

West European countries were quick to emu¬ 
late the Russian feats and they combined attrac¬ 
tive incentives with tremendous sports facilities. 
New attitudes came about and in countries like 
West Germany, many were the people who 
actively engaged in sports. Emerging not un¬ 
scathed from the trauma of the Vietnam War. 


spbhing nation wift ioterriational participation 
dating back to the 192(h. The then sportsmen 
belonged to the forces and played no small role in 
raising India's pfestige. Christian missionary 
schools of the time believed in combining educa¬ 
tion with sports for personality development. This 
led to the emergence of sportsmen of some 
merit. 

But there were inbuilt weaknesses in our 
sports system, notwithstanding the fact that 
Indians were fond of outdoor activities since early 
times. The ftav/ed attitude was to only capture 
medals and the world stage Otherwise sports 
meant little to an Indian. But for a Milkha Singh 
here and there, the Indian performance remained 
insipid by and large. But for a genius sportsman or 
two. most others got a place in the side because 
of the patronage extended them by the powers 
that be. Compounding the woes of a poor side 
was poor coaching facilities available at the lower 
levels- And. sometimes, even its absence Even 
today, teams are selected first and only then 
coaching imparted to the chosen few.0ne or two 
of them genuinely li\« up to the phrase chosen 
few"—courtesy our politicians. And this is the 
most important reason for our failure to produce 
‘record breakers' with regularity. 

While the lack of facilities and equipment has 
hampered the progress in the sports arena, it is 
more our attitude towards sports which has tailed 
us. The lack of a second line of defence, starkly 
evident by our Olympic hockey debacle, is a 
senous handicap and is a direct outcome of out 
small sports base. Even today, the situation is not 
very different. Very few turn up to witness local 
fixtures—the less said about tfie national selec¬ 
tors. the better. Our attitudes are still attuned to 
winning medals and award:, at the international 
level. 

But consistent, good performances need a 
much healthier outlook towards sports. Due to 
their mental make-up our sportsmen and women 


track suits and seafood replaced marijuana and 
heroin as hot favourites in American Universities. 
And in the '70s. the US appeared as a sports 
superpower. From the ghettos of New York to the 
impoverished waterfront of California. American 
Blacks. Indians and Hispanres made it to the 
undreamable Ivy League universities on football, 
boxing and baseball scholarships. Overnight it 
seemed, from a programme of few sports 
scholarships, the approach had changed to mass 
subsidisation of sports at all levels by the State. 
The 'jogging marsa' in America is symptomatic of 
this change in attitude and mentality. Encourage¬ 
ment for mass participation resulted in worldwide 
•success and champions came up fast and 
aplenty. 

More importantly, a ‘second-line of defence' 
also emerged tfongwith the great performers, 
only to step in at the right turf at the right call— 
successfully. Of course, all those who par¬ 
ticipated in the games, taking advantage of the 
existirtg facilities, did not van medals or go to 
tournaments. But some of them became very 
good sports administrators and organisers, giv¬ 
ing a tremendous boost to the sports standards in 
their countries. Another remarkable trend was 
that even some superb sportsmen, after retire¬ 
ment. contributed their mile in the development 
of sports. For instance, the brain behind the 
telematches held In West Germany is a former 
ice-skating ace and an Olympic champion. 


have certain inherent weaknesses. After their tie- 
ups. they lose interest in the proceedings and are 
not keen on picking up a few tips by watching 
their counterparts from other countries in action. 
Sometimes, our players are so ignorant of the 
strong and weak points of their opponents that 
they cannot plan their strategies with success. 
This is precisely what struck Indian hockey, at the 
Los Angeles Olympics, in their match against the 
US. This approach is fatal and responsible for the 
low standards of sports in India. Lack of killer 
instinct and of the knockout punch also prevents 
Indians from emerging as top performers. The 
satisfaction with 'good' performances rather than 
the best has seriously hindered the progress of 
our sportsmen and women. There is also a lack of 
knowledgeable sports organisers and. thus, ill- 
planned schedules for our players are no 
surprise. 

If we are to come up as a great sporting nation 
our fatalistic approach must change. Sports must 
be seen as a way of life and the sports culture 
must be finely blended with our routine. Mass 
partibipation in sports must be encouraged and 
this will help in building up a stock of great perfor¬ 
mers. The creation of a Sports Ministry and the 
Sports Authority of India augurs well for the 
future. But only a judicious use of the existing 
facilities, increased per capita expenditure on 
sports and a sea change in our attitudes can lake 
us to the top in the sports arena. ■ 


(Continued horn page IBJ 

remained confined to the areas of its birth 
and has not moved to other parts of the 
country. Credit is taken by the planners for 
the additions made to the area under irriga¬ 
tion, increase in domestic production of fer¬ 
tilisers. and spread in the use of high-yielding 
varieties of s^s achieved over the period of 
17 years since the beginning of the Green 
Revolution. 

Against this encouragement to agricul¬ 
ture under the aegis of planning is to be put 
the discouragement provided by the equivo¬ 
cal agricultural price policy pursued by the 
government during the period of three Plans, 
from the Fourth to the Sixth, that in any case 
has constituted a serious deterrent to agri¬ 
cultural growth in the country apart frbm 
imposing a heavy burden of subsidies, 
amounting now to over Rs 2.000 crores a 
year, on the national exchequer. The plan¬ 
ners canrrot take refuge in the plea that their 
attention was directed during this period to 
the industrial and the complementary indus¬ 
trial field. 

The record in the industrial field of Plan 
achievement is no better and is in some ways 
even worse than that in agriculture. In the lat¬ 
ter case there is the excuse of weather factor; 
there is none whatsoever to explain the dis¬ 
mal performance of the industrial sector in 
which the "commanding heights" are held by 
the public sector enterprises. 

It may soured cynical but it is a |3ainful 
truth that, if all the resources the country has 
deployed in development effort over the 
period of the last three Five Year Plans had 
been ddpioyed without the trimmings of 
planning the economy would have been in a 
far healthier state today. 

Burden 

Mounting annual budget deficits which 
are the main source of inflation in the country 
would have been avoided; dependence on 
foreign aid would have been reduced and 
significant progress made towards self- 
reliance' the debt service burden would have 
been kept within moie manageable limits; 
and individual enterprise and initiative would 
have had a more conducive environment to 
operate and produce results. The objection 
may be that ihat would be capitalist path of 
growth wherea.s the country is committed 
to socialism. 

But what does socialism mean in the 
Indian context but inefficiency, corruption, 
black money economy, growing disparities 
and mounting caste, class and communal 
conflicts. It is time now that we seriously 
pondered over the achievements or other¬ 
wise of the system of planning that we adop¬ 
ted and let launching of the Seventh Plan 
wait till the necessary reform of the system 
was carried out. 

Courtesy The Statesman 
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BY AMITA MAUK. POm and TV critic 


A swe all know. Doordarshan celebrated 
Its silver jubilee on Sep 17 last year. 
^And It takes me back to a day, 25 
years ago. when I conducted my first-ever 
TV ■. terview with Alfred Hitchcock, the pro¬ 
ducer of some of the best thrillers ever made 
for the cinema. The studio we were in was 
set up for an Indian trade fair in what is now 
called Pragati Maiden in the capital. The 
equipment was Philips. 

With this gifted equipment and with 
UNESCO and USA's Ford Foundation as 
guides for its pilot project. TV was started 
officially in India. Telecast began as modest, 
short-duration transmissions for secondary 
schools on tlie basis of a scheme drawn up 
by an ex|:)ert. Paul Neurath. Then an evening 
enrertainment transmission went on the air 
wlien Indira Gandhi becarrte I B B Minister in 
PM Lai Bahadur Shastri's Cabinet after the 
death of her father in 1964. 

Since then. Doordarshan has ejcpanded 
tremendously insofar as coverage goes. As 
out young readers probably know. India's 
target of installing transmitters by 1984-end 
was 180. covering 70% of the population. 
In between. Doordarshan—known outside 
the country as Television India' since the 
Indian name is a little difficult for for¬ 
eigners—has carried cut some interesting 
experiments, such as the Sateilite Instruc¬ 
tional Television Experiment (SITE) which 
started in 1975 for a year. It was meant for 
village education and was carried out by a 
US NASA satellite. ATS-6. Specific rural 
areas in six states were identified and instruc¬ 
tional programmes bearned directly to 
2.400 television sets there. Opinions differ 
about its success. But it was well worth a. 
try. 

Now that the future of Doordarshan is in 
their hands, the young need to assess for 
themselves the Success of this media in serv¬ 
ing the social needs of what is still a poor and 
developing country. And to a.ssess whether 
its software (programmes) has kepi pace 
with the awesome speed of one TV transmit¬ 
ter for Its hardware (equipment). 

There are many, including this writer, 
who think that Indian TV is trying to run 
before it can crawl. And ihat it has not served 
its basic purpose of educating a vast, at 
limes pathetically poor and mostly illiterate 
lx>pulalion. That TV can serve to educate 
(icnple has been proved by a classic instan¬ 
ce. that of Telescuola. a television school, in 
Italy In a matter of months. Telescuola 
beamed literacy to an entire village, includ¬ 
ing old people who had never hoped to be 
able to read and write. Our own track record 
pales in contrast. Many of us who write on 


Doordarshan have paid surprise visits to 
secondary schools in the capital to assay the 
effectiveness of the lessons telecast by 
Doordarshan in tandem with the Delhi 
Administration's Education (Department. We 
have found that not ortly are the program¬ 
mes telecast of poor qualitv. with presenters 
and teachers inadequately trained in the 
highly specialised me^um. but also the sets 
are improperly maintained. In any case, it 
does not seem right that in a country with 
28-lakh domestic TV sets, there shoutel be 
only 10.000 for commurrity viev/ing. 

Such poor plann^ also affects the 
newly-begun telecasts by the University 
Grants Commission (U6C). which I am sure 
many of our readers have already heard of. 
though it has been poorly publicised. For 
instance, although the rest of the country got 
these telecasts from Aug 15. Delhites got to 
view it only after the second channel went 
undenivay. a good month afterwards. And 
when they started, it was found that not a 
single college in the ntetropolis had a TV set. 
although the UGC subsidises the purchase of 
colour TV sets for community viewing. 
(Unfortunately, of the 800 colleges all over 
IrHfia. only 300 had bought sets by mid- 
October.) Then it was found that the timing 
was inconvenient for almost everyone. 
Bangalore has no classes at that time while 
Nagpur colleges have laboratory work from 
3 to 4 p.m. Also, it is impossible to accom¬ 
modate more than about 40 students at a 
time to watch programmes on a TV set. So. 
one set p^ college seems totally inade¬ 
quate. Lastly, in the matter of timing, many 
colleges have games between 3 and 4 p.m. 
and students have to miss either the TV 
lessons or the games. 

I strongly feel that this sort of situation can 
only arise when college students are not 
assenive enough about their rights. In the 
many letters I receive from listeners and 
viewers. I find that college students seldom 
make appreciatory or depricatory comments 
about radio and TV programmes. 

The same applies to Doordarshan pro¬ 
grammes for youth. Quite a few of them are 
now put on at 10 p.m. or even 11 p.m. Also, 
they are constantly cancelled or changed to 
make way for reports on political meetings, 
conferences, or special reports on opening 
of TV Stations by politicians. But has any 
college student protested? if so. he hopefully 
wrote straight in to (Doordarshan. On the 
contrary, protests (and these I think were 
from the coltoge students) poured in whan i 
once wrote about too many imported pro¬ 
grammes. They said that the programmes 
presented by [Doordarshan k>c^ were dull 


SB CaiemrB Competition Tunes Junurnty TS8S 


teradmaami indudkig mffone of young 
Indm who neither uiuliMMl Ertgleh nor 
care for pop music of die mported kind? 
Whai atom young people in die remoM 
viOagesaflmfawhodonaiewenhawBaiian- 
sistariadn? 

If I were a i k e d whkdi pro g wi a ne s on 
(Doordarahan are wotdiwhie for young peo¬ 
ple, I would mention the scienoe quiz or 
Qiieet a Calcutta TV present ati on, because 
young people partkapala and get 'mvohed 
and it is educative. 

Imported programmee on vdIdHa. 
though most times year* old and in black 
and tMiiie. ate i nteresting and educative. 
They have a very high quafity of presentation, 
they capture the audience. Some ate about 
IrKfia it^. but made by foreignar s . I could 
trot help wondering why. first Doordarshan 
could not itself have made a progr a mme on. 
for instarwe. the otte-homed rhino, instead 
of imparting it And why they could not have 
projected the splended dooumentary on the 
Gariges Gharial made by the two young Bedi 
brothers which has been shown on the best 
networks abroad and won high acdaim. 

Now this is the sort of lop-sided program¬ 
ming which shtHifcJ not only make yrxmg 
viewers think, but also force Ih^ to 
protest—by writing in to (Doordarshan. or-to 
the papers, and why ncM? 

Every coumiy. they say. gets the TV it 
deserves. And I think every country's youth 
gels the TV it deserves too. There was a time 
whentheYuva Vaniof AIR Delhi wasa trend¬ 
setter. Young people conducted panels with 
the most distinguished writers, economists 
and poiiticians in a programme called Firing 
fine and ready gave a piece of their mirrds to 
the older generation. I remember a feature 
on the red light district of Delhi made with 
compassion and power byayoung producer 
called Gujrai. I have rK>t heard such an effec¬ 
tive programme on the radio or seen one on 
TV. Where has all that talent gone? And why 
is it that a similai new wave in youth pro¬ 
grammes is not evident on TY. which is a 
much more rlramatic medium. 

The other day I B B Minister H K.L. 
Bhagat made an amouncsment that he had 
asked the stales to set up tiainrngcer resfor 
young people to learn fo repair TV sets as 
tfiere was a gnat fotue in it It suggested that 
the sets ware always breaking dovwi. The 
humour was perhaps unconscio u s. But I 
wish the gowemment would rather aSk the 
states to train more young people in making 
better TV programmes. Now. tfiat would 
realy bettteday. And. incidBnialy. ttwedhor 
had ashed me for a general article on bMian 
TV. P te e s b forghm nw far getting carried 
away and writing r rerto a d about youth and 
InrianTV. I found hbotii more enaling and 
letowant And now h is upto you to start tita 
great ilabate. ■ 





BY G J. UNNITHAN 

OiiectDr. Students Advisoiy Bureau. Unnretsity of Rajasthan 


I M ghich counts of tho City B 
1#1X Guilds of London Institute ere 
w W recognised by the Indien 
Government? 

Y. Paredesi Kumar, Palagudem (APJ 
The following courses have been recog¬ 
nised by the Indian Government: City Et 
Guilds College. Kensington. London- 
A.C.G.I.: Qty Et Guilds of London Iretitute. 
Technical College. Finsbury—diploma or 
higher certificate 3 years' course if taken after 
passing the matriculation or the institution’s 
studentship exam or its recognised equi¬ 
valent); City Et Guilds of London Irtstitute—a 
pass in the final-grade exam in Electrical 
Engineering Practice. Parts I EtII of the City Et 
Guilds of London Institute held upto and 
including June 3. 1950. Further details 
regarding admissions may be had from the 
Technical Division of.the Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion. Shastri Bhawan. New Delhi-110 001. 
These exarhs are generally of a level equi¬ 
valent TO an rri or polytechnic cqurse. 

Which institutions/universities offer 
M.Sc. (by research^ in Immunology or 
Pharmacology or Biochemistry/Micro- 
biology etc? 

K. Kannan, Bangalore 
A separate degree in Immunology either 
in the medical or science faculty is not avail¬ 
able in India. For other disciplines, contac' 
the following medical colleges to find out 
which ones offer M.Sc. by research only; 
Medical College. Rohtak. L.T. Municipal 
Medical College. Sion, Bombay-400 022: 
Government Medical College, Aurangabad- 
431 001:S.R.T. Rural Medical College, 
Ambajogai-431 hi 7; D.J. Medical College, 
Pune-411 001: Mirt.j Medical College. 
Mirai-416 410. Sangli; S.M.S. Medical 
College. Jaipur; Christian Medical College, 
Vellore-632 002; Postgraduate Institute of 
Medical Sciences. Chandigarh-160 012; 
All India Institute of Medical Sciences, New 
Delhi-110 029: Maulana Azad Medics! 
College. New Delhi-110 002: Goa Medical 
College. Ponaji-403 001; JIPMER. 
Pondicherrv-605 000; P.G. Institute of 
Basic Medical Sciences. University of Mad¬ 
ras. Madras-600 113: V.P. Chest Institute, 
Delhi- 110 007. M.Sc. Biochemistry and 
Microbiology are also taught in the science 
faculty of a large number of universities. 

Having passed pre-engineering 
(tO+2) with 48% marks, can I become 
an aircraft maintenance engineer 
(AME). 

AtuI Uamta, K.B. Dharamsala 


Minimum qualification for the AME course 
is 10 + 2 exam (or ec^iivalent) with Physics. 
Chemretry and Mathematics. The candidate 
must be 21 years when he appears at the 
AViE exam, which is conducted by the 
Directorate General of Cvil Aviation (DGCA), 
Government of India. New Delhi. DGCA is 
the only licensing authority in India. There are a 
limited number of coaching institutions in 
Irxfia which can prepare candidates for this 
exam. They are: Jamia Millia Islamia Univer¬ 
sity. Okhia, New Delhi; Hindustan Institute 
of Engineering Technology. G.S.T. Road. St 
Thomas Mount, Madras; Air Technical 
Training Institute. Dura Dum Airport. Calcut¬ 
ta: and Southern College of Engineering and 
Technology. Luis Nagar. Chialakudy. 
Alwaye. Kerala. Normally, two-and-a-half 
years of theoretical and a half year of practi¬ 
cal training are necessary to face the AME 
exam. 

/ am a 1st year M.Com. student with 
Trade and Transport os my main subject 
(both national and intemationalj. Please 
give me further details concerning job 
prospects and further studies. 

Kumar Shyam, Bombay 
If you can manage a good 2nd division, 
you can get ready employment in the private 
sector. Advanced training could be had at 
The Indian Institute of Foreign Trade. Ashok 
Bhawan. 23 Nehru Place, New Delhi- 
110 024. However, take a job fir.st. Its 
nature should indicate the kind ol advanced 
training you require for promotion and 
better prospects. 

I am a 1st class Psychology post¬ 
graduate majoring in Industrial Psychol¬ 
ogy. Will my doing M.S. Industrial or 
Personnel Management secure me a 
good job? 

Seethe Shenoy, Cochin 
Yes. if it IS from an institute of repute. 
Moreover. M.A. Psychology is much too 
theoretical. 

. arn a Geophysics postgraduate. 
Where in France can I corrtinue my doc¬ 
toral studios. 

N. Pumachandta Bao. Secunderabad 
Contact the University of Bordeaux (351, 
Cours-de la Liberation. 33405 Talence). 
Unit of Regional Geological Studies: Univer¬ 
sity of Grenoble (B.P. 53.3804-1 Grenoble). 
Unit of Earth Sciences: University of Lille 
(B.P. 36,59656. Villeneuve d'Ascq). Unit of 
Earth Sciences: University of Languedoc 
(Race Eugene Bataillon. 34060 Mon- 


' tpt'dl' 

Sckmces; UnhrersitY Piene and Marie Odrie 
(Paris VI) (4 Race Jussieu. 75230 Codex 
05), Unit of Earth Sciences. This is a restric¬ 
ted list only. 


What are the job prospects efter 
studying Tourism in Austria and Swit¬ 
zerland? What is the admissioo pro¬ 
cedure? is goverrment scholarship 
available? 

Bajiy Kumar. Patna 
Both Austria and Switzerland have 
excellent training facilities for Tourism and 
Hotel Management at the vocational/ 
professional level. Admission is open on 
direct application. Knowledge of German is 
essential. Both countries offer scholarships 
to Indians with prior experience. These 
scholarships are channelled through the 
Union Ministry of Education. Up-to-date 
information about institutions offering these 
courses may be obtained from the embas¬ 
sies of these countries located in Jor Bagh 
and Chanakyapuri. New Delhi. 


i am a final-year Food Technology 
graduate. Which is better: to continue 
with postgraduation or take up M. B.A? 

D.D. Shendey. Nagpur 
Few universities like Govind Ballabh Pant 
Agricultural University. Nainital (UP); Jadav- 
pur and Mysore universities teach M.Sc 
Food Technology. Candidates with these 
qualifications,can look^orward to advanced 
research positions: those taking up M.B.A. 
Instead might qualify for good jobs in food- 
processing and related industries. Eventual¬ 
ly. it is your interest which must determine 
the choice of a career. 


/ wish to do a course in Ship Tech¬ 
nology. 

C. Had. Jamshedpur 
Contact the Department of Ship Technol¬ 
ogy, University of Cochin, Thrikkakara Cam¬ 
pus. Cochin-682 022. which conducts a 
B.Tech. course in Naval Architecture and 
Ship-building. Minimum qualification: l^th 
Class exam vrith 1st division. There is an 
eiifaiTce test followed by an interview. ■ 


NOTE TO READERS 

Before rushing in your career problem, check 
if it can tx! solved by looking up oui sernions 
on Careers ot Career Counselling in the 
earlier issues. Space is limited: the mail rece¬ 
ived staggering. Letters chosen are those of 
general interest or in particular cases where 
tfie information is hard to find or has rrot been 
published before. Many readers ask for a per¬ 
sonal reply. Sorry, -this is not possible. So 
please don't send postage or envelories. 
Make your queries specific and brief. Send 
them to Career Counselling. Career b Com¬ 
petition Times. 10 Daryaganj. New Delhi- 
110 002- Your letters stiould be accom- 
parried by the coupon. 



OUTLAY FOR EDUCATION 

AND LITERACY FOR ALL 

he future, of a nation depends largely on the rata of 'literacy 
among the masses. ■ Education contributes \3 increased pro¬ 
ductivity and production and by making a person self-sufTicient. to a 
latfle extent, reduces exploitation and inaeases awareness tn'every aspect. 
Keeping in view the crucial role echication plays, the working group on 
elementary education constituted by the Planning Commission has pro¬ 
posed a Rs 6.20O-ciore outlay with respect to norms representing the. 
minimum needs of schools. This step has been taken on the lines of the 
PM's stress on the need to revamp the education system in the country. 

The fourth alt-tndia educational survey conducted in 1982 revealed a 
rather bleak picture of educational facilities. The conditions in elementary 
schools particularly in rural areas are appalling. About 40% of the 
4.70.000 primary and 14% of the 1.12.000 middle schools have been set 
up in kutchm thatched huts and even open '..paces. Of the primary schools 
36% do not even have the bare minimum of furniture including mats for 
children to sit on. blackboards, arxt 60% have no drinking water facilities or 
toilet facilities. Also, at present there are 1.70.000 .single-teacher schools 
in urgent need of more teachers. 

Taking all this into consideration, the Eighth Finance Commission has 
also agreed to provide special assistance worth Rs 70 crores to education 
over tlie next five years. The basic aim of these extensive programmes to 
boost education is to ensure the fulfilriiunt of the constitutional goal of pro¬ 
viding tree and compulsory education to all children in the 6-14 age group 
by 1990. 

If this goal has to be achieved the total enrolment in this age group must 
increase to 640 lakh children. 250 lakh of whom will be in furrnal schools. 
A minimum of 9.68 lakh teachers would be required for satenng to the 
needs ol these children. And for this, teacher irair.irj facilities f 'r 3.68 lakh 
teachers would tiave to be created. Neatly Rs 2.300 crores would be 
needed for building new schools. And over 15 lakh instructors on part-time 
basis, requiring pre-service training too. would also be needed ■ 3 meet the 
t^uirernents of the 390 lakh children in the non-format scho<;l system. 


include the confinbation of non-formai part-time education programmes 
for elementary age group children in the Smwilh Plani.enhanced support 
for the scheme at tho Centre: provisions by the Integrated Rural Develop¬ 
ment Piogramme"(IROP)"«td National Rural Employmam Programme 
(NREP) in respect to construction of schoot buildings andtalso agencies like 
the Khadiand Village Industries Commission and the Handloom Board ren¬ 
dering assistance towards-Organisation oFmeaningfuf. socially useful pro¬ 
ductive work by.provitSng raw materials as well as arranging for the sale of 
finished products. 

And oven if a pan of the proposed scheme is achieved, it will go a lortg 

way in promoting education and eradicating ilWeracv. _ ' 

COLOUR TV 

AT REDUCED RA TES ___ 

T he electronic industry is aU geared to grow and expand by quantum 
leaps. The customs duty concessions granted to this industry in 
August '83 and then in October and November '84 have bwn ’ 
"further liberalised and nationalised". 

Prices of black and white TV sets and colour TV sets and other electronic 
goods is expected to fall further because of the recent announcement of 
customs duty corxsessjpn worth Rs 10 crores. The Department of Elec¬ 
tronics has contributed to the revolution in this electronic medium'by clear¬ 
ing the hurdles encountered while meetirtg the growing demand for picture 
tubes. Several manufacturers have been allowed to enter the foreign market 
directly to satisfy their needs. The cumulative effects of these steps migfit 
just ensure availability of colour TV sets at a relatively less amount. 

TTh! government has completely exempted from customs duty a number 
of raw materials like chemicals o* special grade and high purity metals 
which are. at present, aitractvig customs duty ranging from 120-131 % ad 
valofvm. The rate of customs duty on criticel inputs like TV glass bulbs and 
shell and pans of rotor assemblies, which are already enjoying concessional 
rates of duty of 40%. has been further reduced to a meagre 15%. The cus¬ 
toms duty on polyethylene terephthalate film has been slashed li nm 2.36% 
to 40% ad vaforvm. This drastic axing of rmport duties mear'S a revernie 
sacrifice of Rs 9.7 crores. JYOTSNA SHARMA 



NEWS CAPSULE 

fContinual fmm page 53} 

Rath was dropped by PM Rajiv Gandlii. .lar'V 
buvantrao Ohote. MP. who was sxpelted fram 
the Congress (I) for anti-party activities, resigned 
from the Lok ^bha and on Nov 15 announced 
his own party "Krantifcari Congress*. 

tWcfion i c talapliona exchowgas: AH new 
telephone exchanges commissioned in the four 
metropolitan cities of Delhi. Bombay. Calcutta 
and 'Madras. Will be electronic. The electronic 
exchanges are of two types, analogue and digital. 
Six analogue exchanges are already lurtciioning 
m the country; two of which are in Delhi—291 
and 7 7 exchange. The first digital exchange will 
be established at Worli in Bombay. In this system 
speech ran be transmitted by convertirig it into a 
digit stream and recorwerting it into words at the 
other end. 

Prwils of 'Tochnolegy Comof': About 300 
products from strong furnace bricks to higNy 
sophisticated equipment like canned motor for 
heavy water projects an'* gamma scintillation 
camera are re^y at the Bhabha Atomic Research 
Centre (BARQ at Bombay for technology transfer 
to the Indian industry. 'Technology comer"—a 
novel idea by BARC to take the fruits of research at 
tho centre to the irxtustry and kr turn to the people 
is a major achievement for the country. 

EVENTS—International 

UN deplbrat VielnaiiiMe occupation of 
Kompuchm The UN General Assembly on Oct 
30 passed a resolution deploring "armed inter^ 


vention and occupation" by Viatnaniuse forces i.'i 
KampiiChea. The vote. 110-22 with 18 absten¬ 
tions. v/os the biggest in six years and continued a 
trend of growing support for the resolution that 
has been passed in similar fonn o-tch year 
Since in'/3. 

Pinodiot J o c l oro * Polo of l iege in ChHa: 

Chile's President Augusto PirxKhet on Nov 6 
declared a state of siege nationwide to "end 
criminal, terrorist and subversive onslaught' 
against his military government. The crackdown 
came a week after eight people died in Marxist- 
led demonstraiiorrs for a swift return to democ¬ 
ratic njlo and after six policemen died in 
terrorist attacks. 

Morocco quilB OAU: The OAU suffered a jolt 
on Nov 13 when Morocco quit the body in pro¬ 
test against the seating of the Polisario Front. 
Morocco arviounced its decision to quit the 
OAU. which It helped found, just before the close 
of the continental body's 20th session in Addis 
Ababa. Morocco claims sovereignty over the 
Spanish Sahara, now represented by the Front. 
Tanzanian President Julius Nyerere was elected 
OAU's new Chairman during the session which 
adopted a resolution praising Indira Gandhi's con¬ 
tribution t.) world peace and the Non-aligned 
Movement. 

UN prodooMlioo far pooco: The UN 

GeneiP Assembly on Nov proclaimed that 
The peoples of our planet have a sacred right to 
peace" arxl that its preservation constituted 'a 
fundamental obligation of.each state". The pro¬ 
clamation was adopted by a vote of 92-0 wil^34 
abstentions on a draft resotution sponsored by 
Mongolia and seven other countries. It was for 


the first time that the General Assembly adopted 
such a resolution. The US abstained but 'iKi 
Soviet Union supported the resolution. 

DIED ___ 

Rapndpr Sin^ Bedi, 70. noted 'vriter and 
film-maker.'on Nov 11 in Bombay, of cancer. 
Bedi won the Padma Shri for his contribution to 
Indian literature. His works included the Punjabi 
novel Ek ChmdarMaiH Si while his best-known 
film remains Ganm Coat 

M e rlin Ltiliior King Sr, 84. father of slain civil 
rights leader Martin Luther King Jr. on Nov 11 in 
Atlanta. King Sr's non-violent preachings during 
the 1950s and 1960s earned him a place in the 
forefront of the civil rights movement inUSA 

Reiman, 66 . veteran character actor on the 
HirKli screen, on Nov 5. of throat cartcer. 
Rahman's film career spanned four decades. 

Foiz Ahmed Foil, 7 3. the editor of the T^aA/a- 
lao T'/rnoa and a noted Urdu poet died on Nov 21 
of a heart attack. Faiz spent a whole year in 
solitary confinement under the Rawalpirxli con¬ 
spiracy case, when he was rwt allowed to use 
even his pen. He described his confinemmt in the 
following words (translated); "Let them take away 
my pen and paper. I have dipped my fingers in the 
blood of heart." 

.Y.B. Chovon, former Deputy Aime Minister, 
expired after a b^ illness on Nov 26. He was 
also former CM of Maharashtra and was to have 
contested as a Congress (I) nominee in the Lok 
Sabha elaotior» from Satara. his hrxne 
constituency. 

ANUPAM MAtHUff & A.P. 
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The Reservation Policy 

R eservation: Thirty-seven years after 
independence, it is a patently inflam- 
matory word. Despite India's pro¬ 
gress in many spheres, its society is 
enmeshed in eocial tensions along caste 
lines. Often, ter^ions reach flashpoint 
against positive discrimination favouring the 
depress^ castes. And. the fact is. reserva¬ 
tion has yet to produce an outstanding 
administrator, educationii^ or careerist. 

Before independence.' liberals brought up 
on Western democratic values—like 
Mahatma Phuie. Sree Narain Guru and 
others—failed to stem the social malaise of 
ca.ste dominance. Where they failed. Gandhi 
realised that unless the deep-seated hatred 
against the lower castes was removed, more 
political freedom would not "free" the Indian 
society of its evils. He advocated funda- 
rrrental changes in the Hindu society and 
christened the depressed classes as 
‘Harijans'—Children of God. Deeply influen¬ 
ced by Gandhi's ideals and aware of the dis¬ 
crimination against the Harijans. Ambedkar 
and others of the Cortstituent Assembly pro¬ 
vided for reservation in the Constitution. 

Then viewed as a transitory measure, 
reservation was meant to open up new jobs 
and training opportunities for the under¬ 
privileged. socially-ostracised Harijans. It 
was hoped that the intermingling of com¬ 
munities would lead to the natural accep¬ 
tance of the Harijans as "tjquals". 

Quite the opposite-have been the conse¬ 
quences of reservation. For orie. the divide 
between the upper and lower castes is near 
total. For another, oven among Harijans, it 
has created an island of the elite. These men 
cut themselves away from their roots and 
seek to merge with the upper castes, thus 
depriving the depressed classes of effective 
leaders who can raise the banner of injustice 
and exploitation. 

Even where the fruits of reservation are a 
bit more diffused, there has yet not been any 
significant rise in the ecorvamic. political and 
social fortunes of Harijans. While reservation 
has given them a semblance of representa¬ 
tion in Parliament and in state Legislatures, 
their numbers are fairly small in the indirectly- 
elected Rajya Sabha Economically, they are 
complete write-offs. And the percentage of 
government jobs reserved for them aie not 
filled up because they dent come up to the 
minimtan education standards prescribed. 

Despite the failure of reservation in bring¬ 
ing about a change in the standing of these 
deprived classes, anti-reservation sen¬ 
timents have been gathering strength. After 
irxleperKlerKe the higher castes, coinddent- 
ly. came to occupy all the important posi¬ 


tions created by the forces of .modernisation 
and benefited considerably in terms of 
education artd sodal standing. Amassing 
huge economic strength was a natural out¬ 
come giving the upper castes considerable 
clout in society. Though the depressed 
dasses have gained by the new institutions, 
their numbers are very small. But the winds 
of cnange have made them more vocal in 
their fight for their rights. Under the cir- 
cumstaitces. resenration is seen as an instru- 
mem by the upper-caste Hindus as a threat to 
their position and power. To prevent the 
upward movement of the lower castes, they 
are highlighting the issue of "merit" and "ef¬ 
ficiency" being overlooked by the policy of 
reservations. 

Anotfier argument of the anti-reserva- 
tionists is that this policy has created vested 
interests and discouraged creation of skills, 
resources and other attributes essential for. 
the progress of society. Tfie result of such 
generosity, it is argued, is the creation of a 
class which takes concessions for granted 
and is a burden on society. This step is 
viewed as a populist one. as a substitute for 
radical reforms—more difficult to initiate. It 
is contended that electoral convenience and 
not moral justification alone has been at the 
root of this generosity. Harijans are seen as 
'vote banks' by the ruling classes and. hence, 
the populist measure of reservation. 

Another reason advanced for the Scrap¬ 
ping of reservation concerns the fears of the 
upper castes regarding meritorious Hindu 
candidates being overlooked at the time of 
admissions employment and promotions 
because of reservation. In a situation like 
this, the Mandal Committee report advocat¬ 
ing that reservation be extended to other 
backward dasses has very little chance of 
being implemented. 

The anti and pro-reservation .arguments 
rteed to lie viewed in proper perspective to 
arrive at a solution. While it is true that reser¬ 
vation was created as a temporary measure, 
in reality, it has been institutionalised. As a 
result, the few amongst the Harijans who 
have gained are seeking more and more 
concessions for their kith and kin. 

The panacea to the malaise is to strengt¬ 
hen the educational and employment infras¬ 
tructure for everyone, particularly for the 
underprivileged. Ultimately, securing higher 
rate of growth and percuiation of these fruits 
to the lowest rungs of society is the only 
course for the elimination of social tensions. 
AU said end done, the efforts sliotild be 
directed in ensuring thm them enjoying the 
benefits of reservation strive hard to justify 
the advantage they get. Reservation should 
not be viewed as a licence for lethargy 
and inefficierKry. 

J.V.A.K. 
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vAMitu vuc;HriuN5 

BY JYOTSANA KAPOOR 


bci^ kept lihe same as ftw the re^lar B.Sc. 
courses, for we want to encourage the bright 
but financially pooretudents to join them. I 
feel the whole thing a kind of experiment. 
Whatever the success or the setbacks, the 



D elhi University has taken a major step 
forward and for the first time this year 
introduced vocational courses at the 
B.A. (Pass) and B.Sc. (General) levels. The 
purpose for introduction of these courses.- 
according to Prof Mohinder Singh. Dean of 
Colleges, is to provide the students with bet¬ 
ter job prospects and a brighter future: ”B. A. 
‘(Pass) and B.Sc. (General) courses are 
becoming less and less important every year. 
Only those students who do not get good« 
marks at the school level take up these 
courses and face a bleak future once they 
have graduated. Our main aim is to give 
these students a direction and help them get 
jobs after they finish tfieir studies." 

Fifteen new courses have been intro¬ 
duced in 41 Delhi colleges this year. These 
courses are; (^ B.Sc. (Genera!) Group — 
1. Computer Science 2. Electronics 3. 
Instrumentation 4. Analytical Methods irv 
Chemistry and Biochemistry. 5. Industrial 
Chemistry 6. Agro-chwnical and Pest Con¬ 
trol 7. Environmental Science 8. Farpily and 
Child Welfare 9. Food Technology 10. Nut¬ 
rition and Health Education; (B) B.A. (Pass) 
Group —1. Industrial Relations and Person¬ 
nel Management 2. Entrepreneurship arid 
Small Business 3. Business Data Processing 
4. Office Management and Secretarial Prac¬ 
tice 5. Insurance. 

The University Grants Commission (UGC) 
scheme to introduce vocational courses on 
an all-India basis has been with the university 
for the last four years or so. But the response 
from other universities where efforts wire 
made to intfoduce the scheme was not very, 
encouraging. Delhi University this year 
decided to go ahead with these courses and 
got a tremendous response, far beyond the 
expectations of the university officials. 

“Wo had to conduct a survey to pick up 
only riiose courses which could provide the 
students with the maximum number of job 
opportunities. Then, to prepare the syllabi 
we had to study the market requirements. 
For example, for the electronics course, we 


Vocational courses at the 
undergraduate level are being 
introduced in Delhi University 
from this year. Prof Mohinder 
Singh, Dean of Colleges and 
mastermind behind their 
implementation, talks about . 
the immense advantages of 
these courses and future pros¬ 
pects of students 

went to various eioctronic concerns in Delhi 
and asked them questions about their needs. 
The idea was to prepare the students in such 
a way that they are easily accepted in these 
concerns. The same procedure was followed 
in other courses too. The syllabi have been 
prepared keeping in mind these require¬ 
ments. Not only will these courses help 
students to get good jobs, but even those 
students who want to set up small business 
units at home will benefit." points out Prof 
Singh. 

Within 12 weeks everything was ready 
alongwith permission to start these courses. 
UGC was also quick to respond and sanc¬ 
tioned Rs 40 lakhs a year for the courses. 

According to the professor there are 
good job prospects for these students. "In 
some courses, there are more job oppor¬ 
tunities than in others. I think Computer 
Sciences are going to be '/ery popular in the 


risks are worth taking. To me. success of a 
project is not the only measure, it's the direc¬ 
tion we are giving to the students. If we feel 
that a particular course is of no use to the 
students, we'll.not hesitate to discontinue it. 
But at the same time, it is a continuous pro¬ 
cess. We have to be on the lookout for new 
courses and update the existing ones. The 
university cannot afford to close its eyes to 
the changing needs of the tirnes. If this hap¬ 
pens. the whole scheme vmII be a failure and 
we'll go back to mass producing graduates 
without providing them with any future." 

'We are also rxtw trying'to introduce at 
the B.Sc. (Hons) level a Ph^iotherapy cour¬ 
se. We hope to start it by the next academic 
year. Another proposal under consideration 
is to make a computer course available as a 
subsidiary for the Physics (Hons) course, and 
Business Data Processing course as a sub¬ 
sidiary at the B.Com. (Hons) level. The pur¬ 
pose behind this proposal is to provide the 
honours students also with an opportunity 
to take any of these courses as subsidiaries 
as they will be more useful to them than 
studying the present subsidiary subjects," 
explains Prof Singh. He goes on to say. 
These courses are a step towards the 
introduction of a new approach altogether 
—an interdisciplinary approach to make 
studies more practical and useful. How far 
teachers and heads of departments of 
various colleges are willing to cooperate 
with this new experiment is yet to be seen. 
But if the jrnplementation of these new ideas 
is successful the whole education system in 
the Delhi University at least will undergo a 
revolutionary change." 



PIPES ON 

Sewn hundred 
years later too. 
the tabled Pied 
Piper of Hamlin 
pipes on. Hamlin 
continues to hold 
celebrations in 
honour of the 
mysterious rat’ 
catcher who 
marched off with 
Hamlin's children ■ 
to get back at the 
townsfolk when 
not paid for 
sernces ren¬ 
dered. Mean¬ 
while. historians 
hew been tfying 
to assess the 
truth behind this 
fahy tele. 
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8V fMfiHU SHMIMGM » MMUL BHARGMM 


This year we btroduce a new 
serial on grammar—beginning 
at the very beginrvng with 
Basics of English Grammar. In 
our forthcoming issues we will 
cover in detail all aspects and 
techniques of handling 
Reading Comprehension. 
Precis and Letter Writing. 
Paragraphs and &says. with 
illustrative practice c^estions. 


W hen one laNcs of grantmar it is essen- 
liaByaboutasei of fuies for oofistruct* 
irtg and anaiysing setdences. Langu¬ 
age use has these two »;pecis: synthesis and 
analysis. Analysis is based on What are caled 
units of'grammar. They are five in nunber artd 
they constitute a hierarchy, which means that 
each unit of the higho’ rank corwists of one or 
mote of the units of the next lower lar*. 


Sentence — S (largest int) 

Clause — a 

Pht^e — P 

Word — W 

Morpheme — M (sm alcs t unit) 

Here is a dwgiam (cdted a tree diagom) vWiich 
shows how these uniis are ordered: 


Verbs (V). Adjectives (Adj) and Adverbs (Adv). 
They are marked in the following sentences: 

1. College education ia very oxpenane 

N N V Adv Adj 

nete-e-dOYa. 

Adv 

2. She aaid that her wncia worn glaaaaa. 

V N V N 

3. The ffeoda ahew no aigna of abating. 

N V N N 
Two poinis emerge from the above examples. 
Some words which ate not italicised have to be 
accounted lor. They ate of two kinds: In sentence 

2. She is used in place of a noun and therefore it is 
as good as a rwun (such words are called pro- 
noufts). Similarly her in the same senterx:e is 
roughly Mw an adjective. In place of her unde 
one could have old unde. On the other hand 
there are words like that (sentence 2). the and of 
(sentence 3) used primarily to help complete the 
structure of the sentence. 

It is also evident that these words can be 
identified both formally and functionally. In addi¬ 
tion to the formal and the functional criteria, there 
is also meaning which helps in identifying these 
word classes. 

Wb will now discuss ttte types and structure of 
the first three urrits. viz. the sentence, the clause 
and the phrase. 

Sentence Typea/Pattems 

Here we are thinking only of what are called 
simple or basic senterrces. All other sentences are 
merely derivations or transformations of these 
sentences. They are 11 in number: • 

1. She is a teacher. 

2. She is inielligent. 



INole that dw word‘stuffed'has two mocph- 
emmaluirmnded. The word 'grandmodisf' also 
ha 8 twoinofphaniaB:ditMdandasadhaf'. fciiha 
latier bothtitorphamataroindBpandBntywiidi; ai 

Wm nJmwm MMr m mn wMIBpOTam HNHII wiW 

■ad as a suHbi is a moiphama wAach has maan* 
■ng only whtn bo u mf to an irtdi p e nif i a d 
maphama. AI pnbaa ml suHtas asB boiaid 
naaphlmas in rtiiiaanaa.| 

Of dte unit calad the word, dista am sewaral 
lha chwt maxig vdach are Nouna IN). 


3. She is in the classroom. 

4. She laughed. 

5. She stood on the table. 

6. She has a car. 

7. She bought a book. 

8. She bought me a book. 

9. She pul the book on the table 

10. She caled her son Hero. 

11. Yoga kaeps the body fit. 

Theae. aantanoe types have been formed on 
the basis of the types of vetbe ahd the oUigMoty 


etements they take after them. The types of verbs 
akxigwilb-their obligatory accompanying ele¬ 
ments are the following: 

1. Linking Verb (Vl) + Noun Phrase (NP) 

2. Linking Verb (Vi) + Adjective Phrase (Adjfl 

3. Linking Verb (Vl| -I- Adverb Phrase of 
Place (/yivP) 

4. Intransitive Verb (V|) 

5. biiransiiive Verb ,(V|) + Prepositional 
Phrase (PP) 

6 . Intransitive Verb |V|) + Noun Phrase (NP) 

7. Transitive Verb (Vt) + Noun Phrase (NP) 

8. Transilivo Verb (Vt) + Noun Phrase fl'IP) + 
Noun Phrase (NP) 

9. Transitive Verb (Vy) + Noun Phiase (Nf^ + 
Prepositional Phrase (PP) 

10. Transitive Verb (Vt) + Noun Phrase (NP)+ 
Noun Phrase (NP) 

11. Transitive Verb (Vt) + Noun Phrase (NP) + 
Adjective Phrase (AdjP) 

|A bnking Verb takes either a Noun/Adjective 
complement* or an Adveib of Place. An Intransi¬ 
tive Verb is that which does not take an object 
and therefore cannot be changed into the passive 
voice. A Transitive Verb is that which takes an 
object and therefore can be changed into the 
passive voice.) 

Since the simple sentences are one-clause 
sentences, theii^siructure is Noun Phrase 4- Verb 
Phrase (where phrase can compose eitlicr one 
word or more than one word). We can repiesent it 

thus: S-wNP -f VP 

Clause Typts 


There can be many ways of looking at clause 
types. For example, we can have Finite Clauses 
or Non-finite Clauses. Take the following 
sentences: 

1. It would be nice |if everybody came). 

2. The nicest thing would be (for everybody to 
come). 

3. [Tfiat everybody came) is amazing. 

4. (Eveivbody's comingj is amazing. 

5. [As she had to cook dinner], we finished 
work earfy. 

6. ]The dinner having been cooked], we started 
for the theatre early. 

The bracketed clau^ in 1.3 and b are finite as 
they have a finite VP in them: whereas those in 2. 
4 and 6 are non-finite as they have a non-finite VP 
in them. 

Again clauses can be deciaratnfe. mterrogative 
and imperative depending upon whether they are 


statements, questions or commands: 

1. She will come late tonight. (Declarative) 

2. (a) WM she come late tonighi? 1... . 

W Who wM come late tonight?] 

3. Get ready soon (Imperative) 

Finally, we may classify clauses into the 
following types: 

I Norm cieusos 


1. [That she is inteltigent] is recognised by 


e vetyone . 


*A comptemont either identities or describes 


a norm which may be either select or 
ebjaet. 
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2. Eyeryortci recognises {that sHe ia iriteirigen^. 

3. She totd me [the clothes were wet], 

4. Site told me (that the clothes were wet). 

6. |Who set the house on fire) is a mystery. 

6. Slie told me [how she had managed to gel 
a first). 

7. 1 asked tier (if/whother she was going to 
America). 

All the bracketed clauses function as nouns. 

II Adverbi&l Clauses 

Clauses whicfi functbn as adverbs (show or 
give place, reason, time, purpose, condition, 
contrast) are adverbials: 

1 She danced (wfierever .she found an approp¬ 
riate audience). 

2. She did not go to college [because she was 
unwell). 

3. (When the prime minister arrives) there is 
going to he a big celebration. 

4. She gave me her pen [so that I could write the 
letter). 

6 (If you come punctually), you will get an extra 
promotion. 

6. [Although she lost), she played an exciting 
game. 

III Relative Clauses 

Relative Clauses begin with either a relative 
pronoun (wIk). whom, which, whose, that) or 
with relative adverbs (where, when, that); 

1 Here is the boy )who won the cup). 

?. Show me the watch )(whicfi/that) you bought 
yesterday). 

3. Is there anyone [that can accompany me to 
the station?) 

4. That IS the house )where I was born). 

6. It was the year [(when) I was bom). 

IV Comparative Clauses 

1. She IS always spending more money [than sfie 
can earn) 

2. This house is less airy [than the one we lived in 
last year) 

V Prepositional Clauses 

1 She was arna/ed (at what she saw). 

2. There is no evidence [of who killed tire 
tiger). 

It must be noted that all the types described 
above are of Subordinate Clauses. There are 
also Co-ordinate Clauses which are mainly of 
three tvpes; 

1. Site became la/y [and neglected her work). 

2. She went to Bombay [but could not meet 
her uncle). 

3. She was tired [so she lay down to rest). 
Clauses can also be co-relative; 

1. (Either the driver was careless) [or he did not 
see the cyclist). 

2. The constable (both gave a shout) [and jum¬ 
ped to one side] 

3. He [neither plays games) [nor does he go to 
the cinema). 

Clause Structure 

Tfie structure of a f'auSe consists of five 
elements; 

Subject — S (always an NP) 

Verb — V (always a VP) 

Object — O (always an NP) 

Complement -- C (either an NP or an 

AdjP) 

Adverbial — A (either an AdvP or a PP; 

occasionally an NP) 

Ttiese elements can have the following com¬ 
binations depending upon the choice of verb; 

1. SV She/was sleeping. 

2. SVO She/wrote/a ()oem. 

3. SVC She/is/a writer. 


• ^ 


Shej^pretty.'"''. 

4. 

SVA 

She/stood/on the table. 
She/isAhere. 

5. 

SVOO 

She/vvrote/me/several letters. 

6 

SVOC 

They/appointedAiim/secretary. 

They/proved/him/wrong. 

7. 

SVGA 

She/put/the book/on the table. 

Phrase Types 


clasaroomf 

Though we are going to discuss the Verb 
Phrase (VP) in greater detaS a little later. It may be 
stated here that the basic structure of a VP is one 
or more Auxiliary elements (Aux) and the Main 
Verb (MV). Here are a few examples, using the 
verb write: 


There are three types or classes of phrases; 
Noun Phrases (NP). Adjective Phrases (AdjP) and 
Adverb Phrases (AdvP). all of which have the 
same basic structure; 

(M) H (Q) 

Where H starKfs for head (noun in an NP. adjec¬ 
tive in an AdjP and adverb in an AdvP). M for 
modifier(s) which precede the head and Q for 
qualifier(s). i.e.. modifiers which follow the head. 
In the formula given above. M and Q have been 
put inside brackets. It means that they are 
optional elements. 1 bus H alone is the obligatory 
element without which there can be no phrase. 
Here is an example of a Noun Phrase; 

Presb fruit in the shop 
M H Q 

fresh fruit 
M H 

Fruit in the shop 
H Q 
Fruit 
H 

Examples of the Adjective Phrase; 
very beautiful indeed 
MHO 
extremely hat 
M Ht 

kind enough 
H Q 

pretty 
H 

Examples of the Adverb Pfirases; 

very quickly indeed 
M H Q 

rather efficiently 
M H 

loudly enough 
H Q 
greedily 
H 

Besides these, we have two more types of 
phrases; 

Prepositional Phrase IPP) 


He 


"wrote 

— MV 

might write 

— AuxMV 

had written 

— Aux MV 

was writing 

— Aux MV 

was written 

— Aux MV 

might have written 

— Aux Aux MV 

might be writirtg 

— Aux Aux MV 

might be written 

— Aux Aux MV 

had been writing 

— Aux Aux MV 

had been written 

— Aux Aux MV 

was being written 

— Aux Aux MV 

might have been 

— Aux Aux Aux MV 

writing 


might have been 

— Aux Aux Aux MV 

written 


might be being 

— Aux Aux Aux MV 

written 


had been being 

— Aux Aux Aux MV 

written 


might have been 

— Aux Aux Aux Aux 

beirtg written 

MV 


Let us now talk a little more about the Noun 
'’hrase (NP) and the Verb Phrase (VP). ■ 

Noun Phrase 

As we have seen, the basic structure of the 
Noun Phrase is (M) H (Q. Among the elements 
which furvttion as modifiers (M), the following are 
the most frequent; 

Determiners — (a finite set of words which 
are so called because they 
determine or limit the noun 
that follows) )a, the, this, 
youi. many, every, etc) 
Numerals — [three, thirty, first, etc) 

Adjectives —(good, green, weakest. 

Indian, etc] 

Genitive {jfouns — Ram's. India's, girl's, year's, 
etc) 

Other Nouns — [diamond as in diamond 
ring, garden as in garden 
umbrella, etc) 

Of these. Determiners, as stated earlier, are a 
limited set of words. The following table lists the 
important Determiners; 


Any kind 
of Noun 

Uncoun¬ 
table 
Nouns or 
Counta¬ 
ble Sin- 
. gular 
Nouns 

Countable 

Singular 

Nouns 

t 

Uncounta¬ 
ble Nouns 

Uncounta¬ 
ble Nouns 
or Count¬ 
able 

Plural 

Nouns 

Plural 

Nouns 

the 

this 

a 

much 

some 

these 

may 

that 

an 

little 

more 

those 

your 


each 

a little 

most 

many 

her 


every 

a good deal of 

all (the) 

few 

his 

its 

our 

their 

which 

what 

whose 

whichever 

no 

some 

any 


either 

neither 

one 

another 

a great deal of 

a lot of 
lots of 
other 
enough 

a few 
several 

two. three, etc 
both (the) 
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0> those Nsted here, whet arc called Articles t*/ 
Ml. lAey ere the most important. A$ in the case of 
all other Oetarminefs, their use also depends 
upon the kind of noun that follows. Nouns can be 
Classified as given below: 


3i'■.“'■ '■ r-' ■■■ 

Unl zero 

The constructions that occur at Q (as qualifiers) 
in a Noun Phrase are: 

1. Prepositional Phrases. 

The best girl (in the class) 


NOUNS 

_L_ 


Proper 


•^ommon 


I— 

Singular (S) 


1^ 

(^untabie (C) 
_^_ 


I 

Uncountable (U) 


Plural (P) 


Identified (I) 


Non-idenlified (nl) 


Identified Non-identi- identified 
(I) fied (nl) (I) 


Nrzn-identified 

(nl) 


We can interpret it thus: 

Nouns are either Proper (Jaipur. John) or Com¬ 
mon (table, chaii. honey, milk). |Arti<:ies can be 
used only before common nouns.) Common 
nouns are either Countable (a noun before wfiich 
one. two, three, etc. can be used as teble, 
house, dog) or Uncountable (a noun before 
which one. two, three, etc. cannot i.k; used as 
milk. rice, honesty -jtc). Countable nr),;i is can be. 
either Singular or Plural Further all thc> ti 'tee types 
of common .touns—Countable Singular. Count¬ 
able Plural and Uncountable—can be either Iden¬ 
tified or Non-Identified. 

Identification can be done in one of the follow¬ 
ing ways. 

1 Previous Mention 

I bought a pen and a penc.l. The pencil was 
more expensive than the pen. (The second 
sentence refers to the pen and the pencil 
mentioned in the first sentence and therefore 
they are Identified) 

2. Description 

The police arrested the man who had stolen 
the cat. 

3. Uniqueness 

He was looking at the sun. 

He IS tfie tallest boy in the class. 

4. Ctess Reference 

The dog is a faithful animal. 

(Here the dog stands lor the class of dogs.) 
Everyone should help the blind. 

5. Context 

■Situation: the dining room) 

Please pass me the salt. 

(Situation: a house with a mango tree in it.) 
Guest: When did you plant tn'e mango 
tree? 

Now it IS possible to indicate which article goes 
with which kind of noun. All Identified nouns take 
the before therri. Of the Non-ldentified nouns 
those that are Countable Singular take a or en 
depending upon the next sound, and the Count¬ 
able and the Uncountable nouns take no article or 
the tern mide before them. This information can 
be summarised as follows: 

CSI — the 

tSnl — a/an 

CPI — the 


2. Relative Causes: 

A girl (whom I adn.-.c-/ 
3 Adverbs; 

The girl (upstairs) 

Verb Phrmse (VP) 


such concepts as abifciy. pbssibifiiy. i»rebim^. 
permission, obligation, necessity etc. For exam¬ 
ple. can m the sentence She can swim denotes 
ability and may in ft mey rein torught denotes 
probability or likelihood. 

The term Aspect stands for the relationship 
between an activity and 'he passage of time, 
which may be either of completion implying 
current relevance or of duration. These two 
aspects (perfect and continuous) combine with 
features of Tense and Modality in the English Verb 
Phrase. Here are examples of the two aspects: 

I have read the newspaper. 

I had read the newspaper. 

I will have read the newspaper etc.J 
I am reading the newspaper. 

I was reading the newspaper. 

I will be reading the newspaper etcj 

Thus as structure of the Verb Phrase can be 
represented as shown in the table below. 

It IS thu^ obvious that in traditional terms what 
IS called Tense is a mixture of all the three 
elements of the Auxiliary, viz. Tense. Mcxfality 
and Astiect. For example in the Verb Phrase mey 
heve been writing we have all the three 
elements and yet according to common grammar 
the above phrase will be labelled as present per¬ 
fect continuous tense. Its true anal^s wi bey 

T have be en writ mg 

T-PM Af^rf A Com. MVP 
(::tm the above it is clear that it is possible to have 


Perfect 
Aspect 

■Continuous 
Aspect 


VP 




Auxiliary (Aux 


Main Verb Phrase IMVP) 


Tense 


Modality 


Asfiect 


fT) 

m 


(A) 

1 

presenti 
i [ Past J 

can 

may 

will 

shall 

must 


1 

continuous 

{be+-ing) 

Perfect 

(be+-e/»J 


'I 


V^ +NP 
Vi + Ad|P 

Vt + AdvP 
V, 

V| -F AdvP 
V, + NP 
Vt + NP 
Vt -I- NP -F NP 
V, -F NP + AdvP 
Vt + NP -F NP 
V + NP + AdjP 


Mention has been made earlier of the two 
parts of the Verb Phrase: the Auxiliary and the 
Main Verb. As was seen in the case of the sen¬ 
tence types listed earlrer. the complete Verb 
Phrase has elements in addition to the Main Verb 
and in most cases these elements are obligatory, 
i.e.. without them the sentence would not be 
complete. It is. therefore, more appropriate to say 
that the Verb Phrase consists of Auxiliary and tire 
Main Verb Phrase (MVP) which would include 
both the Main Verb arrd the obligatory elements 
after It. Thus; 

VP-► Aux -F MVP 

The Auxiliary pan has three components; Tense. 
Modality and Aspect. By Tense is meant cne of 
the two forms that an English verb has to indicate 
time e.g. walk-walked: eat-ate. 

By Modality is meant the way m which a 
speaker expresses his attitude towards a situa-. 
tion In English this is usuaVy done by using Modal 
auxiliaries like cen. mey. sheli. wiU, must and 


both the Perfect and the Continuous Aspects in 
the same Verb Pfirase. 

Given below aie the diagiamniatic analyijes of 
some of the tyr)ir.ai Verb Phrases 
’. The children cried 

I 

T-FMVP 

2 S'-e I’, laurjhiiiq 

T.T'^r \ 

T-FA(Coni) MVP 

3. It may rain tonigm 

«=f- 

T+M MVP 

4. She has telephoned her boss. 

T+A(Perfect) MVP 

5. They might be visiting friends. 


mi^ht ^ visdiryt fii 

T+M A(c!ont) 

Before ending this discuvsion on the Verb 
f Continued on pege 66) 


MVP 
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TEST YOUR WORD POWER 

1 ab*naliofi: C: a deviation from the normal course; lapse. In Mrs 
Ciandhrs time. violence was becoming something nearer a norm than 
a tmnodic, aberration. 

? apostle: R: preacher; important advocate of a cause, espouser. Indira 
F'riyadarshirii, a favourite of the apostle of peace, Mahatma Gandhi, 
was a victim of violence of the worst kind. 

3. cog: D' an unimportant part of a large enterprise; a minor person in a 
l.arge organisation, movement. Sub-inspector Beam Singh and Con¬ 
stable Saiwant Singh are probably just cogs in an ominously 
efficient machine. 

4. colossus: C: immense person; anything gigantic or very powerful. For 
16 long yoai;i. Indira Gandhi had straddled the most populous 
democracy in the world like a colossus. 

b. convoiosce: Alt) regain f lealth and strength after an illness. While the 
men were in prison. Kamala developed tuberculosis, so she was sent 
to Swii 'I'’’and to convalesce. 

6. cowonfic*: B; faint-heartedness; lack of courage to face danger, 
difficulty, opposition. The senseless murder of a vulnerable PM is the 
worst fcrr i of cowardice. 

7. creod: r. 'orrnulated system of beliets or opinions, especially 
religious. Mrs Gandhi held together a vast and teeming nation of 
750in pcopte of differing races, languages and creeds. 

8. domura: B: shy; quiet and serious; reserved; sedate. Indira Gandhi's 
niotfier Kamala was a demure and subservient woman who had been 
found tor Nehru by tils fathei. 

9. dotonoto: A: to explode with a loud noise. Mrs Gandhi's decision to 
detonate the liKfian nuclear device in 19 74 won domestic praise but 
international criticism. 

10. orrand: B: short jouiney for simple business, i.e.. totakeoi get some¬ 
thing. At the age of 12. Indira Gandhi organised the Monkey 
Biigade- ■■ d childien's army that ran eirands and messages for tf|g 
independence movement. 

11. frail: A' delicate; fragile; weak. She was high-born. Ihe daughter ol an 


' nluslHdtk father, apparr^^ IbiSlanftifiiiiiHlIng 
from the valley of Kasfimir and the mountains overlooking it.. 

12. grih C; firmness of mind orspirit; quality of qxirage and endurance. 
Indira and Margaret came to be desaibed as the only men in their 
cabinets, probably under the mistaken notion that courage and grit 
are the monopoly of rrii.-i-.. 

13. huddle: A: to crowd together; get together to confer. As the doctors 
struggled fruitlessly to save Mrs Gandhi, her Cabinet ministers hud¬ 
dled in small groups along the hospital corridors. 

14. impotent: A; powerless; unable to act: ineffective. Indira Gandhi 
remade the Congress Party in her own image after split in 1969 and 
forced her would-be manipulators into impbtent opposition. 

1 &. mandate: D' authority given to representatives by voters: an instruc¬ 
tion from an electorate to its representative, expressed by the results 
oi an election. In 1971. Mrs Gandh; won a fresh mandate by a 
huge maiority. 

16. paroxysm: C: sudden-and violent outburst. Within hours of Indira 
Gandhi's assassination, India was plunged Into one of its worst parox¬ 
ysms of sectarian violence since partition in 1947. 

17 polyglot: 0: speaking, writing in several languages: multilingual. 
Indira Gandhi kept a fiolyglot country' together—and that was no 
mean feat. 

1 8. traumatic: O: distressing and unforgettable. Mrs Gandhi's assassina¬ 
tion and the communal bloodletting that followed it have been the 
most traumatic events since the partition riots 'and Mahatma 
Gandhi's assassination. 

19 . vkissilvdo: O: a sudden, unexpected change of fortune. i e.. changes 
from wealth to poverty, success to failure (almost always used in the 
plural). The daughter of Kamala and Jawaharlal Nehru, who had faced 
many a vicissitude in her life, met a most painful end. 

20. voici: B: empty space. The void left by tfie departure of a strong and 
dominating national leader will take considerable time tu fill. 

Vocabulary RoKngs: 

20-18 correct. exceptional 

17-15 correct.exceilenl 

14-12 correct .good 


BETTER ENGLISH 

(Continued from page C5) 


Plrrase n may be useful to de-senbe tfio English 
tense system in some itetail. It is helpful to take up 
the tenses in pans. 

Three (laiis aie iiTipiirtant. 

Present Simple — Present Continuous 

Past Simple — Present Pedect 

Past Simple - Past Perfect 

(As indicated eailiei. ifie term 1 ensc is tieing used 
in a wider sense ) 

It IS instructive to learn these lenses through 
simple lime diagi ams. 


NOW NOW 


✓ 

PAST 

\ 

FUTUI^ PAST 

FUTURE 





1. Simple Present 2, Present Continuous 


NOW 


PAST^ 

FUTURJ 




3. Simple Past 


NOW 


PAST 




FUTURE 


4. Present Perfect 


NOW NOW 


PAS^ 

FUTURE .PAST)j , 

, FUTURE 





5. Simple Past 6. Past Perfect 


A look at the first pair will show that the leal 
preserit is indicated only by the Present Coii- 
tiniious tense, which stands for an activity, state, 
event or process going oti at tlie time of speaking 
or writing. On the olhei hand, the Present Simple 
tense geneially :4hows one of the following 
things. 

(a) a professional activity 

(b) a habit 

(c) something general or regular 

(d) something universal or eternal 

As a rule ttie Continuous form is ideal for descrip¬ 
tion and the Simple form tor narration. 

The second pijir shows the difference between 
the Past Simple, which stands for anything in the 
past unrelated to the present, and the Present 
Perfect which also shows something in the past 
but relates it to the present This relation is very 
often mental, i.e. it isfelttoexistbythesfieakeror 
the writer. 


WHAT 'R' Ll'L GIRLS MADE 

ugar and spice and everything nice— 
plus a lot of .strength. Romanian scien¬ 
tists conducted a study on the daily 
activities of a fiousewite—and what did they 
come up with? 

That a housewife walks 2,000 km a year if 
Tier movement; in the liouse and shopping 
centres are taken into account. This includes 
10.000 steps a day in her two-room flat. If 
the distance to and from her household plot 
IS added to this, then the total goes up to 
17,000 steps. 

That a housewife handles about five tonnes 
of weight in a year, if all the utensils she 


The third pair, similarly, show-s that whereas 
the Past Simple merely refer:; to some one thing in 
the p.asi. the Past Ptiriecl refers to two things in ttie 
past, one befoie the otfier, and the Past Perfect is 
used for the earlier thing. (Tfiis is obvious from the 
traditional example of the Past Perfect; The 
(latient had died before the doctor arrived.) 

As for the Future Time, the English Verb has no 
future tense form. There are a ntimhei of ways toi 
lefernng to the future, the most important ol 
which are the use of shatt. will and be + going to 
In modern Englisfi 'here is hardly any distinction 
between shall and will, except in judicial and 
legal pronouncements where shell is used for 
something mandatory. Wherever intaition is 
involved, going to is the preferred from. 
However, going to also shows possibility oi 
likelihood as in: It is going to rain. 

(To be continued) 


washes at home are weighed. The weight 
includes 18,000 spoons, forks and knives. 
13,000 plates, 6.000 cups and saucers 
and 3,(XX> saucepans and frying pans. 

In their report, which was published in the 
Soviet journal. Semene, the scientists ciainfi 
they u^ special gadgets to make the super 
measurements. Weaker sex indeed! 
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THE PAY AFTER _ 

f*^|an«t aanh would go into a permanent deep 

p^freeze. should a nuclear war take place in 

I the Northern Hemisphere. That is the dire 
conclusion of a repent study by 80 US and European 
scientists, investigating for the first time the 
impact of nuclear war on earth's climate, atmos¬ 
phere and ecosystem. The desire for the study 
goes back to 1971 whan astronomers rwted the 
effects of a' dust storm on Mars—the fine dust 
partIcUt bibcfcsd the sunlight and. as a result. 
Martian surface tamparaiuras dropped rapidly. 
Volcanic ash has the same affect—in 1616. a 
mere 1*% ^p in the world's average tempera¬ 
ture cnnad it to be dubbed the Vaar without a 
summer'. Baaed on those obaaivations. the team 
prSdkfts that the doud of radkMctiva dust and 
KHM. raised'^ nudsar enploa i ona. would play 
hiwbc Mth the earth's ecosystem. For every 
nud^ megann exp lo de d . 1.00.000 tons of 
dust IS sent Cip into the atrrwsphere. This dust 
ar^ sogt. adiM to the smoke ftom fires caused 
by the explospn. would effectively blocif out sun¬ 
light and pkin^ the Northern Hemisphere into a 
nuclear winter with sub-zero temperatures and 
continuous si;K>wfall. Surface water would freeze, 
and surviving animals would die of thirst. The 
hurrtameco. or whatever is left of it. would fare no 
betfer—lacdc of sunlight would put a stop to the 
photoaymhesis prooaaa in plonts. and crops 
would perish, the entae food chain would bedie- 
fupttd, flnd thB <Molooicsl bilincv dtojrtMd. 

That's not aM. ExocMure to radioadive felkxit 


The em/amHous Kloutt _ 

after a nuclear war wodd be greater than pre¬ 
viously axpacMd—in a baaalina scenario of 
6.000 megatons, about 30K of the Northern 

Hemisphere would receive a radioactive dose 
greater than 250 rads, while 50% would receive 
a long-term dose greater than 10O rads (100 
rads K 1 .000 medical X-rays). This increased 
exposure to radiation would tower the resistance 
of the human body to disease. Also, due to the, 
injection of nitrogen oxides into the atmosphere, 
the ozone layer, which protects the stratosphere 
from ultraviolet rays (UV-B). would thin out. 
Though the dust and scMt would absorb the 
uHraviolai radiation initiaRy. in a few months, the 
UV-B doaaa would incxease six times, further 
lowaring the immunitv level of the human 
body. 

Theaa affects would rwt be cxHtfined to die 
N orthern Hamiaphere alone—the radioactive 
dust and soot would spread southwards. 
B ceaefe rat ed by any minor disturbances in global 
circulation. Hardest hit by a reduction in sunlight 
would be the tropical fcxests which require c»n- 
tinuous warmth and light. Moreover, the 
cteveloping cexmtires. cfependent on vital food 
imports from the Northern Hemisphere, would 
suffer, as food output levels in the Norm would be 
drastically cut. due to the nuclear war. This sud¬ 
den shortfall in food availability would lead to 
extensicxi of area urxler cultivation, at the 
expense of forests, thus quickening the pace of 
deforestation. 

Thus, misary. starvation, disea se and .mass 


ciesiniCtionoflilaaiidpraponywouidbethagfim 
oonaequanqas of a nucfear vnar. arxl thay vKHidnl 
beconfir^loanycxieporticmoftheearth. Itisa 
cxyimoniy'nitMiHaurnpikmibnongthe s^ 
that IT b peooto'wouldzfiq'outriaht in the first few 
heura of e major nuctaar war and that another 
biKcxi wbuW ite of tha after-effects. 

Says (MMamSftirBr, *Such a war wW ncM last 
lohg and non^iBwo^ fdlow it. There will be no 
oonquarara but only the charred bones of the 
dead on an unMMbilad ptanat.’ Dire warning. 
indeodfL^t' 


Aehieh Jekt. Mew DOM 



chilling & THRILLING 


T ’hen one riigiy they came tor her. dragged 
her from the shelter of the branches 
Where she had bean bound, and pulled her 
into the great ctircle of red-painted facMs under the 
flaring torches. In the midcHe was a stake, still with 
a white man's bcxiy on it. She could not see who it 
was. t 

"for a mpmant.* she said later, ‘my heart failed 
me. I thought it. was my turn." 

Then her ctospair turned to anguish whw she 
saw the man they were dragging out into the 
torchHgh). It was hpr husband. He looked ghastly, 
with a terrible scar on his face. 

"Jfwf dragged him across the circle right 
frdrit of me.* said Mrs Fraser. 'Four aborigines* 
stood over him with upraised spears. I knew then 
that I hwt been brought them to witness his 
death.* 

Their eyes met tor a moment. She tried to give 
him a jsmile of encouragement. She raised her 
hand to fier quivering lips to send him her last 
kiss. 

An agonising while later Captain Fraser died 
without uttering a cry. and that somehow made 
his wife proud,and defiant. 

She knew the native word tor *brave*. She 
wrenched one hand free. and. pointing u- her 
nusttpnd's body, she shouted the word over and 
over again at the tr^ of her voice: *Br8v«t 
Brave? Brave!* 

So run the adveqtures of one of the 11 sur- 
v '/ors of the CemUne bound from London to 
Sydney. 

Many other Ihierasting epfeodee and esca¬ 
pades Khe the pne mentioned above am found in 
*T0O6r<Mrifb^erMiMeoditadbyJohnCanning.‘ 
From the Dalk CotMinsm and across the globe to 
Sao Pputo oh the Brezilian coast through deserts, 
oceans, the South Polo, kidfe. China. Jspsn... the 
book takas orei through over 600 pages of 

• 100 GREAT ADVENTURES: adrtad by John Canning: 
puUished.by Rupa £t Co. New Delhi, by arrangement 
with Souvenir press.. Ltd.. London: pages: 672: pnoe: 
Rs60. 
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e;'citonMr,! irid thfilis Most of the adventures 
j have bf)c'. ro remote and ^unknown 

j'Kci .n mjiIiI rmse ir-clu'Jfj th«i miMionarv 
■■ - Smhnu Of The Pilgrim Fathers. The 
Devil's Highway, Jesuit Missionaries In Latin 
Arnern a. '.n 'i.tT'..! ,j revi The Discovery Of 
Indio hy 'Io' ■ • 111 i the First Crossing Of 
South America i-.o First At Die North Pole 
chov. ihi* ()i,i .Jill! , ii (tie explorers who 

sutfeied orid other hostilities to 

open ii; ... 11 , f.ilhi.',".. 

Wo!iu.-i..i'i.ri-iir':,s than men when it comes to 
ddvei,!-,.. .i'ni >•.(, 1011111 ) Mar/ Kinijstev m her 

Wd'lMi-r.n-,): Wl,",: Ail.cu l.clITlI! dCIOSS a CBie- 

iii.'jii, I 'In' f.;ilio. .Ill Atiican secret society 
(leriurir.iiif) ir,c nit: ol inducirK) then spirit to 
comn On' 'jf till' nil )he.', and .nto his ark' - a box. 
fvhc sir.t,)|ied to AOii.h xriowinq ;he riskeddeattiif 
crjiigiil. Ari'irisi !:•. .laii., •ilmutinq, dancinq aorj 
bwjtiiii) oi I If..!!' ihi- -;ts>il was e/eniuHlIy per- 
suiioeri into ini' I'ox irui it inadoa sound unlike 
.'III/ iiurii.ii- -'I. . 1 . ■■ Nr it's;, brave was Daisy 

Dates ■who s'uuied se'veul ethnic qroups in South 
Ai.istrciii;'i I'lii.- iritip.-aneii and tlasr women 
were mos’.iy ca'i'iitials. the women pivon to <:at- 
irirt rhei' ''r■w^*|)l^, > hi'dren " 

Horn.iii endeavour r- rriway;. inteieslinQ, nir/re 
so. A-!!i!n in i'tern(H ro do ttie impossible is 
atnn;,i d Nir. stiaia- •,hiiitln blav.tirnj off ilrnnst 
rn/er/ iiuinih •u'ems '■oinrnoo rheso (fays bur in 
ihij I tfi--. hvini) lo' ■ii.i’i Sei'ined to be rjut of’ 
(|ii'’-!iiji. 1 ! •.*,'.i‘, in»f iii.-i; ihi! Monirjolfier 

bi'jitit'n..ichii.'veif 111 ! tsiihi by balloon The 
biiildinu ot ifii ;...e/ ^.jiial wa". no less a 
challenije. ami '.' 11 ( 11,110 Wobb had a tremendous 
«><per:iin!.i; iv.-.i im.iiij n 'n.-,; i.ln; F.ntilish Channel, 
'akii.p i't h:: -md 'll) iTi.nules 

inni.-,>, . 1 . I.,: .-i (iMjii measurf, oie stories on 
exi..<j',.4l'.''n;. i'k.i tin- Discovery Of The Rosetta 
■ Stone. Machu Picchu .iim The Tomb Of 
, Tutankhamen. Whiis' ino'V' rnuy not be as 
i (I'.iis.'ii.inq .J I ,i!ii;!tinlirMi.Did rariinq sfiree of 
.'J(l| .1 "iiii. I’l"- 'ii.;'jia('h>.- deiicriws Hans 
; Sctilieir.ii,-, . I'li,;: .i- .r/criiifj Trov. " .nine 
metre -. ||l•A^■. wa . >1 r’lelai conlainm. one irieire 
sqiiarn. w.t'i ii'i ■ . 1 ( 11 ) 0 ! loo imn oiien. Inside it 
' wa') 'w'..)' ■i!>i " iii'il 1 .) fn‘ cl kiiiij's ian!'>r)in 
I Tor itii- wa' addicts, rhere are World War mis- 
I sionv. kui'jiii-i'. ■-'i! viv.t iiolails. Sonie ol these 
' iuiJij ,'jt'ili.:i| .ij 'i i!.|ii!,‘ 11 i old ,.s..iies of Reader's 
Digest 1 .1 iT'i I'", 'i'he Little ShipsDunkirk. 
61'/ Squadron Bomhs The Dams, and The 
, Great Tokyo Spy-fling. Tnoiighcnniinalsareno 
horor-.,, lu'veitheie',’ annot tie denied that 
I they ii'.id all •.I'iviirit.rioij;. li'o !| ic m this light that 
I 0110 e''I';/' Dick Tut pm. 

I !ii'. t)i;r.K liar, axcr'lic'iil collection of facts and 
I (Kov'iU s w ea',/ .ind nirnrp.sting wav rtf delving 
; inlo 'he (vii.i Ai' indr-y ,j|.i(i(>iKied makes 11 simitlri 
; 10 ioi..iitc an-, (j i'iir.uiar anecdote or any rgher 
lelei 'Oco >li;w,i'.;>r g.sing by tho rliciioriarv 
iiie.ir.i i.j .1 ...'i;.!: A'-l'.-e'-.iun'' the inclii!;.ori o' 
inyii.. >ii)g„.'.ii 1 . e-i'-f' liki. Moses And The Pro- 
\mised Land St Francis OlAssissi, etc. seem 
•.i.iiiiisi'igii. i.oi'I (iiacoihcsoastiuehiiman- 
lili >„"ii .icad..!', il'.-t ii ifiH Origin Of The Red 
Cross doc'.ii-.ii I'leif '-is.i line adventure in 
ttkii Ol Je.i'- 'li,"i i Dijii.tiI never encountered 
(vinl I'l iski'i' 'll: If) while rendering his 

se'v'ii ■!' , 

Vet liH-h-i.ji. r erigi'.issing. leusonably priced 
and 'jsel- -I I loi orily !v' hislory students but (>rac- 
lMaliviii".o ii- W'Iihvr)taodingontoyou'bixik- 

stii'i! 

V. Niran/an, New Delhi 
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fechwictt'Woiil th» 

WINSTON CHURCHILL'S 
DASH TO FREEDOM FROM 
THE BOERS 

H e crouched there in the dilctr It was dark 
and damp and strangely cold his muscles 
ached from their exertions, his mind from 
the problems which filled h. The hours crept by. 
bis spirits sank. 

Then It came. At first the sound was a swarm 
of insects, locusts perhaps, circling above him, 
somewhere in the distance. It was hard to tell, 
with a softwimf blowing, and the clatter and 
shouting from the railway station a furlong off. 

It was not locusts: his spirits rose. The steel 
rails in front ol him were beginning to crackle to 
chatter like ice in an English pond. And he saw the 
yellow headlight 

It was far away, a mile or more the other side of 
the station, but getting rapidly closer. Would it 
■jtopi’ If not. if it merely roared on towards him at 
fifty, sixty miles an hour, he stood no chance. If 
however, it slopped at the station, then it could 



there was'a chai^ce that he might get aboard. 

A chance, too. that having flung himself 
aboard, he would not be discovered. 

A chance, that having got aboard, undis¬ 
covered, he would find himself travelling (n the 
right direction. He would need a tot of luck. 

And luck seemed on his side, for even while he 
considered the odds against him, the train began 
to slow. He crouched still lower in the ditch, lis¬ 
tening as it gas|3ed and creaked to a halt, listening 
as heavy things were loaded, others taken off. 

After five agonising minutes, the train started 
up. The rails began to chatter wildly a foot or so 
from his head, a great yellow light bore down on 
him and he forced himself harder into the side of 
the ditch, lest it illuminate him tor his enemies. His 
heart was pounding in rhythm with the engine 
and. at last, just as the engine roared by, he raised 
his head. 

A moment later, with a wild, despairing leap, 
he had clutched at the coupling between two car- 
tiage.s. was being dragged along, feet bouncing 
painfully among the rocks and stones of the per¬ 
manent way. Another effort and he was sitting on 
the coupling. 

When he recovered his breath he crawled 
along the carriage, managed to find a way in. 
Once inside, he found to his joy that it was loaded 
with empty coal sacks, black with dirt, but 
blissfully soft for a man to lie on. Hu went to sleep. 
There was still much fo ponder and to worry, but 
it could wait. 

Before we accompany a mud- and coal- 
stained Winston Churchill farther, let us consider 
flow this young Englishman found himself in such 
a position. 

He had gone to South Africa on the outbreak 
ol the Boer War. as correspondent of the London 
Morning Post, having found he coiild make a 
great deal more money as writer it'an as innioi 
officer in the British Army. He was .lOt a lich man: 
he needed money, liked the tilings one did with it. 
(ilaying (X)lo. drinking champagne, buying books. 
He had given up the army and alter a brief and 
unsuccessf ul'ffirtation with politics as a sideline to 
writing, he went out to South Afnca 

Here he made the acquaintance nf the incred¬ 
ible "Estcouit Armoured Train" Ttns puffing 
juggernaut was designed to make its way along 
tracks across the veldt, roaring and belching its 
intention as it patrolled in searh of enemy. The 
train had three wagons at one end. an engine 
more 01 less in the middle and two wagons on the 
other. The wagons held soldiers and one sported 
an ancient. mu 2 rle-loading. 7-priunder guii. 

With them, relishing the excitement arid 
perhaps tne absurdily of the patrol was the 
Morning Post’s energetic young correspondent. 
No doubt, when the train was ambushed after 14 
miles of noisy exploration, his spirits rose at the 
chance of seeing action, describing it foi readers 
back in England. 

But within minutes it became obvious ttial the 
ambush was no laughing matter, no subject fora 
jocular paragraph or two in the Morning Post 
There was no question of shooting one's way out, 
reversing out of harm's way: the Boers, while 
keeptng British heads down with a murderous rifle 
fire, were quietly sabotaging the line. 

The train reversed, the wagons derailed, the 
driver panicked. 

Winston Churchill was with Nm on the foot¬ 
plate and now he took charge, getting the 
frightened man to butt and shove tfw upturned 



.. 

the preckius engine might btf%Bved to roar and 


belch anoilier day. The soldiars would have to ret¬ 
reat on foot. 

With^urchiH shouting instructions the 
line was deared. the engine headed for home. 

The intention was that it would keep within 
sight of the soldiers, btd the driver was understan¬ 
dably in a hurry and soon the troops had been left 
far behind. Churchill made the driver stop. wNIe 
lie jumped from the footplate to go back, see how 
they were, fanng. 

As feet hit the ground a bullet vvhistted past his 
ear. He began to run and the bullets seemed to 
iollow. He had just made out the troops in the dis¬ 
tance when a horseman appeared from nowhere, 
screamed at him and stopped the horse in a cloud 
of dust. 

With a rifle aimed at his chest. Winston 
Diurchill raised arms in surrender. 


Soon he was in prison in Pretoria. As war cor¬ 
respondent he ranked as an officer and was 
placed with 60 of them in the "Stale Model 
Scfinols". These, in fact, wore a single building 
set in a quadrangle and surrounded on two sides 
by an iron grille and on the other two by a wall 10 
ipai high The wall wa.s guarded from the inside. 
t;.y 50-1 itrief, 50 yards apartV " 

With two otficers Churchill drew up a plan of 
osc.'ifie, ar-don the evening of Dec 12, 1893. it 
A'.i;, (in’ into efificl. It depended on careful 
analysis ot the limes sentries passed a certain 
point from which, for a few seconds, they were 
unable to see a portiort of the wall. The three of 
•Nirii Churchill lirsi, would hide themselves riear 


this part ot the wall (vyliere. conveniently, there 
.vas a small lavatory hard against it) and then at 
i'k; right moment clamber up via a ledge in the 
'.ivaiotv to lie Hat along the wall's top. At the next 
1 iitabk." Of'ptjrtunitv each man would drop on trie 
Cir sioe. to ficedom. 


Ctiiiiohill succeeded in gcriing on top’of the 
wall -tillHigh a waistcoat button entangled with 
t'l" ironwou. and nearly trafified him—and a 
•second i-iter lie was outside. 

But only now Were his troubles beginning. The 
•■«ruries had noticed something, the alarm had 
grjiie out atKf there was tKi question ot tfie others 
i('iiiing fiirn. In minutes tlie whole ot Pretona 
A'oiild be searching for him. and the other two 
■intilored him. in loud whispers, to come back 
iiv'!! the wall while there was still lime. 

Cven had he wished to. there was no means, 
•in convenient lavatory, on this side. He was 
stranded in the middle of enemy territory without 
map or compiass. These, together with the 
la'ions he and his compantrtns had so carefully 
.saved, were still in the prison, in the pockets of hi.« 
tnends. He had 75 pounds in money and four 
small bars of chocolate: he was 300 miles from 
the nearest .sanctuary, the Portuguese seaport of 
Loutenco Marques. 

No point in dithering—he walked into the 
night, boldly humming a tune and keeping to the 
middle ol the road. There were a few burghers 
about, but they ignored him. 

In a little while' he had struck a railway line. 
With luck it would lead to Loutenco Marques, 
and was not the other one he had seen on the 
map. which led northwards, to Pietersburg? He 
walked along it in the dark for two hours till he 
came -to a station, then paidenily left the line, 
circled round behind the station and rejoined the 
railway 200 yards farther on. Here he crouched, 
vaiting for a train. 


As we havi si^wv he 'iau^f 
clutching at it with both hands as it roared past in 
the night, and nearly dislocating iiis shoulder in 
the process. He went to steep. 

When he awoke it was still dark: and he had a 
raging thirst. Ho would have to yet off at the first 
opportunity and find water, for the tram could 
takedavs to 'i.'cicii .i do.stiikjt.on and m tlw mean¬ 
time he migtit 'we!! die ot thirst 

There was no sign of an impending halt, and 
Churchill now Iturled tVimseit off trie moving train, 
a process even less fiieasjnt than his embarka¬ 
tion. He landed ii- dnotlier ditch, bruised and 
shaken .jut still •;oiiiidenl ol soC(.ess. A little later, 
as a hot and steamy dawn crept into the sky—for 
this war, midsumrnei —he luund water and drank 
like a camel to last for as many hours as 
possible. 

He went on. but rmw, in daylighl. it was less 
easy. Fvery bndge was guarded, every station full 
of men He lay low for most ol the day. started 
moving again at dusk. 1 fus was liarardous. tor fie 
had In ooep riiiicfi of the way like an animal, fall¬ 
ing int.:> bogs and swanifi.',. •wjding waist-deep 
ihroiiyh streams 

Suddenly, looking out of the darkness on an 
unexpecied siding, he fouii.:! nor one tram, but 
three, all stationary. 

Which one to iake> It might be embarrassing, 
getting out at Pretoria. 

The decison was taken tor him: men 
afifirodclKHl find fie torn off into the long grass of 
the •••eldi 

OiH-e nut of earsfiot. lie stood up straight, 
headed to^waiiis whdl seemed a village in the dis- 
lanu.‘ f-te knew that the Kalfirs, ihe black men, 
tviied the Boert. end if this were a Kaffir village fie 
might be .safr.. On the olfutr hand, it might tielong 
to boors 

It belonged to ii»,-iltier. it was a coalmine, with 
a few fioij.ses loimd the mouth A number of 
these, he knew, were still run for tfie Boers by 
F.ngli.sfi'uen C'lrtuuHv. he selec.ted a duoi. beat 
against it 

There was a shout in Afrikaans and he replied 
loudly in (nglisfi. saying ho fiad an accident Atall 
man with pale face and dark moustaches opened 
the door and faced him. Yearslatet. Churchill des¬ 
cribed the eiicountei: " 'I am a burgher.' 1 began. 1 
liave had an accident. I was going to join my 
comrades at Komati Poort. I have fallen off tiie 
train. We wtrre skylarking. I think I have dislocated 
my shoulder.' 

"It IS astonishing how one thinks of these 
things. This stoiv leapt out as if I had learnt it 
by hean." 

He was in luck The stranger had no need to 
swallow this improbable tale, tor he was an 
Englishman, managing tfie Transvaal Collieries, 
and there could ho no doubt that this dirty. 
English-speaking, individual -was a cornpatnot. On 
learning that his guest was Winston Churchill. 
John I toward confirmed that soldieis had already 
been making inquiric.s, that 3.OCX) piciure.s of the 
absconded prisoner were already being dis¬ 
tributed. that telegrams had been sent to every 
post office ever/ railway station, in itie country. 
And of course there was a substantial reward— 
dead or alive. 

The tirsl Ihi' ig, a*ter feeding the fugitive, was to 
gel him down the mine and Howard accom¬ 
panied him in the little cage, operated from the 
surface by another Englishman, and took him to a 
spot underground wlieto a mattress had already 
been provided, as well as candles, whisky and a 


tek of di^jafS.' W'n^ng him a plessaAt rMt.'1MT" 
Howard was wound slowly to the surface. 

Churchill slept—and when he awoke and tried 
to light the candies, found rats had eaten them. 
He sat there, in utter darkness, for many hours. 

His incarceration lasted three days—not all of 
It in darkness, for more candles were sent down, 
with food. He was warned lO tuck them away 
undet the mattress while he slept 

At two o'clock on tfie mortung ol Dec 19. out in 
the ble^eu air again, he was led by his host to a 
railway wagon. It would be canying wool to 
Lourenco Marques and had conveniently been 
delayed until the extensive police search of the 
mine and surroundings was over. The war corres¬ 
pondent ot tfie Morning Post wriggled in among 
tfie woof as his host handed over food and cold 
tea. A little later the wagon was hooked up. 
moved off. 

On the afternoon of the tollowing day the train 
seemed to have reached Komati Poort. ttie last 
Boer town on the fiontier 

This would be the most dangerous part of Ihe 
whole escape. He was only a tew miles from 
freedom, but with every likelihood that police and 
customs would search the train. Some did. and 
he lay flat on Ins lace, covered with .sacking for 
many liours before Ihe train pulled oiil ol tlie 
station. 

But now there was the nagging suspicion' had 
that Stop been Komati Poort > After all. he ftadn't 
dared look out and see If il tuid been— ho was 
safely over the Irontier. If not - ttie horrois ol tiain 
inspection were ahead. 

Then—to his almost uncontrollable joy—he 
saw Portuguese uniforms at the next stop, saw 
them tfirough a cfiink in the wagon. He lorccd 
himself to remain hidrfen. but wheri ttio train was 
on the move again til went wild with joy. leaning 
out ot the wagon, shouting and singing. Unrig 
his revolver. 

And late that afternoon the tiain iea>-hed 
Lourenco Marquj.s. Them was still a chance of 
Boer sympathisers ariesling or kidnapping him. 
and he made his way carefully, mingling with tfie 
loafers, "which my slovenly and unkempt 
appearance well fitted me to do'. till he dis- 
coverrrd tfie Britisfi consulate. Here he was brus¬ 
quely ordered off. but caused such a disturbance 
that tfie great man himself came downstairs lo 
see him. A moment later, identify established, the 
war correspondent was in.side and sale. 

Churchill liad guts and determination and 
vision, and almost everything else as well: one of 
these was iuck. Ttie '.'din on which he had been 
secretetf - -by the only man likely to have helfied 
him • - lan in conjunction with the weekly steamer 
from Lourenco Marques to Durban. After an 
excellent dinner and escorted by "patriotic 
Englishmen" determined to get hi.n to safety, he 
was put aboard that steamer. An fiour later it had 
sailed, ana a few days aftei that he was back in 
Durban, already, thanks to the electric telerjraph. 
a world tiero. 

His luck stayed wifh him. With the war as good 
as won. he was invited back to England to stand 
again for Parliament, in the Oldham constituency 
wtiich had already rejected him. A universal hero, 
he need hardly have botfiered to campaign, but he 
did. and was able to point out to a rapturous 
audience that tfie gentleman who fiad so skiltutly 
wound him to the bottom of a mine in the 
Transvaal was none other tfian Mr Dewsnap— 
ol Oldham. 

The audience went wild. ■ 
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GumwGmGROoim 

What suits you 


K yov'r* Tall 

You have a head start—make the most of it. If 
you're also lean, you might choose your 
colours, designs and accessories to add 
dimension. 

Plains, checks, stripes—anything goes. If 
you're also slim—light shades create 'an illusion 
of breadth. Wide-eyed checks and spaced 
stripes give narrow shoulders width. 


Smgle-breasteds worn unbuttoned drape 
elegantly on a tall frame. Double-breasteds 
give you a nice chest—fust the thing! Trousers 
cut on the straight, with pleats or without— 
and you can get away with tum-upsi Loosely 
fitting shirts with rounded collars: arnf. if you're 
lean, a run of gathers at theJiack. 

Sharp angles should be rounded off where 
possible. Jackets and trousers cut on the 
straight, slightly contoured to the figure. 

AcCMMriM 

Snub-nosed shoes are the right footnote. You 
can sport a broad tie with panache and flourish 
a pocket handkerchief. 


M you're nor 

There are many ways of walking tall. But 
everytiii'ig must be made to add UP. And if 

you're broad as well, to streamline. 

Narrow stripes create verticals. Thus a pencil 
stripe gives an impression of length Large 
checks may add to your accoum. but they're 
inch reducers Deeper hues have a neat com¬ 
pactness that trims a broad frame. 



Jackets with narrow lapels are just what the 
designer ordered. Padded shoulders would 
make you look stocky. Make your trousers 
minus pleats with slimmer trouser legs. Wide- 
bottomed trousers are out. Also, give tum-ups 
the thumbs down. Shirts should be tapered to 
body lines. 

Jackets and trousers should be shaped at the 
waist and calf respectively to create a more 
elongated, trimmer profile. 

AcCCMOriM 

Shoes with a buitt-up heel give you a leg up. 
Ties and links should be modest. Give pocket 
handkerchiefs a miss. 


WanttigllyUMr'ViBir 
to allow the rqbt lanway. 

■ Don't stand stiffly to attention, stand at 
ease, slouching a little as you norRUlly do. 

Do's and Don'fs whan you taka 
a trial 

■ Check for horizontal ripples below the base 
of the neck. This indicates that the material 
must be cut across the too of the shoulder. K 
tension lines appear serose tiw shoulder 
blades, it means the b^ is too tight wtd 
needs letting out a bit. 

■ To decide whether your jacket fits (whether 
It is straight or shaped), button it up and watch 
for the X-shaped lines that form the button. If 
they are too pronourx»d. the waist must be let 
out. Horizontal wrinkles at the back of the jac¬ 
ket also mean the waist is too pinched. 

■ To make sure that your trousers fit well, 
stand and sit. They must be comfortable and 
no; too tight at the thigh when you sit. 

A checklist lor your tailor 

■ At least half an iric^ of the shirt collar 
should show above the jacket. This looks smart 
and ensures that the jacket hangs well. 

■ Jacket sleeves should be fuller at the top 
and taper down: half an inch of the shin cuff 
should be visible. 

■ The jacket must cover the seat completely, 
though slight variations in length are accep¬ 
table. 

■ The second button should be at the waist 
or slightly higher. 

■ The trousers should be one centimetre 
above the ground, to prevent fraying. 

A dress leiieariol 
A rfiornent of truth. Lay out shoes, socks, 
handkerchief, tie together. Well-matched 
indeed. Now put them on and give yourself a 
top-to'toe once-over because the final answer 
is in your full-length mirror. 

Tlw right car» langthans wsar 


Putting it all fogathar 

In any ensemble a pleasing- balance is achieved 
by having one element strong, one subdued, 
one neutral. 

A plain Sint gi/es /ou a carte blanche. The per¬ 
fect foil for a patterned tie, paisley, geometric, 
abstract. With matching pocktit square. bT one 
that picks up the tie's keynote colour. 

A suit with a fine stripe invites diagonals—a tie 
with a thicker or denser stripe, an interesting 
counter-play. 

In coordirtates of various combinations, the 
accents vary. 

The sports jacket is the unabashed showpiece 
of an ensemble. The trouser is the neutraliser. 
Tie and links must be decidediv subdued. |ust 
camp followers 

With the blazer, the slim club tie or a bright 
plain one with a small motif completas an 
elegant picture. The casual look, instead, asks 
for just a bright touch of harvfkeichief knotted 
bteezUy about the neck or tucked in at the 
podeet. 

An ensemble is essentially two-colour har¬ 
mony In plain contrasted coordinates where 
jacket and trousers fall in the same colour 
band, tie and accessories can introduce some 
excitemera. Thus with a navy jacket on grey 
slacks, a dark //ine tie makes a heady highlight. 
When jacket and trouser represent a colour 
contrast, tie and accessories must tone in. A 


deeper or lighter tint of one of the paired 
colours. Or a neutral >ike pearl, mushioom, 
sand-beige, silvei grey Even with a delicate 
print. 


! 



Haw to got a go^ fit 

Of course, the first step is to go to the right 
tailor. But you also have something to do with 


it. 

Do's and Don'ts whon boing 
moasured 

■ Keep your wallet and keys in your pocket 
arKf your belt on. Since this is how you will 



Do not wash or bleach because this could 
spoil the feel and finish of the fabric. Dry clean 
with perchloroethylene or white spirit. 



Do not press the garment directly with a hot 
iron. Mways place a fine muslin cloth which 
has been dampened over the garment and 
then iron. 

Clothes-brush your suit before and after u^. 

Put it in a plastic cover on a hanger or ke^ 
folded li(^tly. Strew cupboard with mothballs. 
Extras; Slim fob watches. Jewellery kghteib. 
Heavy signet rings. Begant tie pins. 

How Id coIosn’ malch 

Combining is never as simple as it kxiks. As 
patterns can chime or clag like cymbals, 
colours can blend or dash. Tha colour gui^. 
on the cerwespread can help you to happy 
matches. Hav^ made a wali-considered 
selection of suiting, shirting, tie. handkerchief, 
socks, shoes, lay them all out together. Spare 
a minuie to check against our guide that 
youue teamed them right. 

Counaaylha Raymond's Fashton Guide 
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BY NAROTTAM PURI 


WIN Rs 100 IN BOOKS 


1. Name the three EnglarxJ bowlers who have 
captured more than 300 Test wickets. 

2. When and where did the West Indies lose 
their last Test series? 

3. What will the new form of cricket being 
introduced by the Australian Cridtel Board 
be called? 

4. What do Frank Weirteke. Hitoshi Saito and 
Yasuhiro Yamashito have in common? 

5. In which four events did Jesse Owens win 
gold at thu 1936 Olympics? 

6. And what events did Carl Lewis win in 
19847 


PRIZES 

SPORTS QUIZ-38: 

2 Pint Prises 

Sports books'worth Rs 50 each from Rupa A 
Co., New Delhi to the first two all-correct 
entries (or one-error entries if there are no all- 
corrects) pulled out of the hat. 

Plus 5 (isolation Piiies worth Rs 20 each 
from Rupa $ Co. 

KENWOROS-38; 

2 Hrst Prizet 

too Great Artventures from Rupa A Co., 
New Delhi to the first two all-correct entries 
(or one-er/orentnes if there are no all-corrects) 
pulled out of the hot. 

Plus 5 Consolation Prizes-Arthur Hailey's 
Strong Medicine Irnm Rupa A Co. 

HOW TO ENTER 

O Pnnt the answers neatly in capital letters 
alottgwith your name, age and address Each 
crossword must be pasted/clipi>ied to a larger 
prece of paper. 

• You may send in any number of entries, 
but each must be numbered accordingly and 
accompanied with its respective COUPON, 
o Though all your entries will be included in 
the draw of lots, you will be entitled to only 
one pn 2 e—the highest in case you're getting 
more than one. 

Closing data for the two cemtasts: January 
25. 

Address your ontrios to; The Editor. Career 
B Competition Times. 10 Datyaganj. New 
Delhi-110 002. 

Solutions to this issue's contasis will be 
publish in March '85. 

I SI^ORTP QUIZ M 

COUPON M 

COUPON j 




BY RANI P, SOMAN 


WIN RUPA PAPERBACKS 


ACROSS 

1. The exclusive right to reproduce a literary, 
dramatic, musical or any artistic work (9). 

7. The Swiss mathematician, wito invented 
the use of the symbol 'e' for natural 
logarithmic base, also regarded as the toun- 
der of pure maths (5) 

E. A north-east Italian riser that rises in the Alps 
of Tyrol and enters the Adriatic north of Po 
delta (5). 

9. A German chemist Nobef Laureate of 
1918. known for the discovery of a method 
for producing (synthetic) ammonia (6). 

11. The injection of liquid medicine into the 
rectum (5). 

13 A Scottisfi mathematician, the inventor of 
iogarilhms. who also recommended salt as 
a fertiliser in agricxjiture (6), 

14. An insect, order 'Dermaptera', wrongly 
believed to creep into the ears of sleeping 
f)er.sotis (6). 

16. A poet and dramatist. Senator of the Irish 
free state, a Nobel prize winner in Literature. 
1923, works include The Tower and 
Deidre (5). 

18. The' Italian river, on the banks of which 
Romulus and Remus (legendary lounders of 
Rome) were found abundonrrd (5). 

20. The Cadbury'i' deftend itn thr. evergreen 
tree, found in tfie iro[)ics. for mo.sl of their 
Itroducts (5). 

21. The cftaractcr made immortal by Clark 
Gable (5). 

22. English novelist born in Calcutta. India, 
established his literary reputation with his 
book Vanity Fair (9). 

DOWN 

2. Drama integrated with vocal and usually 
instrumoiitc'il music, the first of which was 
produced at Florence in 1597 called La 
Dafne (5) 

3. Electronic device lor locating objects at a 


dbtwto*: otfo^mtant edniristinaafgpoiMf* 
ful transistor, a receiver and a cathode ray 
tube JS). 

4. The Heavenly twins (6). 

5. An Americsn Indian tent formed of skins, 
etc. stretched over a frame of converging 
poles (5). 

6. Famous square in London, commemorat¬ 
ing Nelson's victory in 1805 (9). 

9. A machinist with Edison B Co., who foun¬ 
ded a motor company in Detroit in 1903 
and subsequently b^me the world's 
second richest man (5, 4). 

to. Marian Evans, regarded as one of the 
greatest writers of Victorian fiction, wrote 
under this pseudonym (5). 

12. Italian architect and civil engineer who 
designed Palazzo dello Sport in Rome for 
the 1960 Olympic Games (5). 

15. A gap. an rmercellular space, a cavity of a 
depression in a pitted surface (6). 

1 7. The English novelist and poet who attained 
success with his first novel Waveriy and 
followed it up with hranhoa. Frida Of Lam- 
marmoor. etc (5). 

18. Siberiari region adjoining the Chinese fron¬ 
tier city with the sarne name is.on the River 
Tom (5). 

19. A town in west Australia, known for its arte¬ 
sian wells, dose to the boundary of south 
Australia on Transcontinental Railways'fS). 


ri 1111111 ■■■ I 
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SOLUTIONS.. .SOLUTIONS.. .SOLUTIO 


SI>ORTS OUIZ-36 

1. 1978 

2. Bob Hewitt 8 Frew McMillan 

3. Fred Perry (1936) 

4. One—in tne first round to Paul McNamee 

5. Seven—Gavaskar. Sobers. Boycott, 
Cowdrey. Hammond, Chappell 8 Lloyd 

6. The Pauley Paviliiiii 

7. Sir Donald Bradman 
Winneri 

first Prize (ali-eorrect)- 1. Prem Lata Goenka. 
Sitamarhi (Bihar). 2. S. Shivram. New Delhi 
Coraololfofi Prize (ail-corractf: 1. R. Saratha. 
Kailakurichi. 2. S. Vasantha Kumar. 
Bangalore. 3. Haniaswany. Mysore. 4. U|jal 
Banerjee. Bhiisawal. 5 Aimitava Das Gupta. 
Calcutta. 

Prizes mranfod by 

TK^HfLCl « G, 

3831. Pataudi House Road. Daryaganj, 

New Delhi-110 002 


ICENWORDS-36 

Actom: 1- Archipelago 7. Ode 8. Yah 9. F. 
Castro 11. Balsam 12. Spores 14. Nemesis 15. 
Erg 17. CID 18. Verkhoyansk 

Down: 2. Roe 3. Pepsin 4. Gay 5. Mountbat- 
len 6. Thomas Hardy 9. Fission 10. Osmosis 13. 
Fresco 16. GRE 17. CDS 

Winners 

first Prize iaii-correct): 1. Om Prakash Ojha. 
Mussoorie. 2. G. Satish Raju. IIT Kharag¬ 
pur 

Cansekriton Prize fall-comet); 1. T.V. 
Kamalak Kannan. KancNpurm. 2. Shyamal Bose. 
Calcutia. 3. Ravi Kant Sharma. Jabalpur. 4. 
Vijaykumar Kukkami. Bombay. 5. Sameer, 
Kashipur (Distt. Nainital). 

Prizes awarded by 

G 

3831. Pataudi House Road. Daryagan). 

New Delhi-110 002 
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DANTON l-WEEK 
SHORTHAND 

Only 10 Easy Lessons. 

Practice quickly gives 150-200 
words per minute speed. Write 
today for Free First Lessors & 
detailed Prospectus to: 

DANTON .SHORTHAND 
SCHOOL (B). 

C-183, SARVODAYA ENCLAVE, 
NEW DELHI.110 017 



No Exercise. Quite Safo. 


Consult fiBrsoMfly or 59lf $tliln5S$^ 
stompod onvohpo for dotoih to : 


mmm postal — 

tmm COURSES hhi 

I.A.S. PRELIMS 
BANK OFFICERS 
BANK CLERKS 
CLERKS GRADE (S.S.C.) 
ENGLISH 
IMPROVEMENT 
For Prospectus, write to: 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
CAREER STUOIES 

21, Sir C P Ramaswamy Road, 
Alwarpet. Madras-600 018, 


Good English 

Improve your English. Join 
Good English' or 'Advanced 
English' correspondence ccurses. 

Write for free prospectus. 

Institute of Journalism (C) 

Post Box 3583 
New Delhi-110024. 


Planning a Career? 


IAS 


Indian Admn Service Ci.nss 1 
Classes (or Prelims. Mams S Int 
1? month foundation course also 


Bombay Educational! 
Academy (298786) 


232 L T Crnwlord Mark.‘l Road 
Above Lucky Toy M.irt R'liiibav 2 
No post,Tl CU'irSf 


ESSAirS ON FOR CURRENT TOPICS 


FOR ALL COMPETITIVE h 
COLLEGE EXAMINATIONS 
81 TOPICS Rs 15 
FOR POST FREE VPP 
SEND ADVANCE 
Rs 5 BY M O. TO 

FORWARD BOOK DEPOT 

40«I3, NA! .SAHAK OrLHI 6 


Padmission imotich 


JOIN CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
JOURNALISM e’C.A. 

GOOD ENGLISH e LC.W.A. 

A.I.B.M. e A.M.I.B.M. 

A.M.8.P.I. e F.M.8.P.I. 

PRIVATE SECRETARY 
RAPID SHORTHAND 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
HOTEL MANAGEMENT 
ACCOUNTANCY 

For deteHs send d self addressed 
envelope toiDiractor : - 

ACADEMY OF CAREERS GUIDANCE 
4/177. Subash Nagar, 
New Dslhi-110027 


Learn Journalism 

Learn 'Journalism', 
'Writing'for Profit', 
'Creative Writing' 
by correspondence. 
Write for free prospectus. 

Institute oi Journalism (C) 
Post Box 3583, 
New Delhi-110024 


MAKE MONEY ! Export 
f'rjm home without capiici! 
Secrets to export success. 
Free leaflets. Kaiiash 
Chandra Nayak (C). 
49/1, Karlmax Satani, 
Caicutta-23. 


INDIAN SOCIETY FOR 
MATERIALS MANAGEMENT 

ISMM offers Correspondence 
Course on 'Integrated Materials 
Management' (Recommended 
by Govt, of India). Further de¬ 
tails from Secretary, ISMM, 110- 
S.N. Ben«rjee Road, Calcutta-13 
Prospectus Rs. 10/- (including 
ostaqes etc.) in IPO only. 

Career B Competition Times January 1986 


GRAB A PANEL 
ON THIS PAGE! 


And vnu'll be grubbing an 
important target gioup. y—, 

A premium youth readership \ Jlf*(xprf"^)«xripetitton 

on the lookout for your V>C*A times 

products or services. 

Cor-t.ici The Advertisement Manager, Career & Competition Times, 
Tiit'Rs Mo.isc, ?“llnii..riicshali Zaf.ii Miitg. New Delhi-110002 Phone • 270161. 


uxnpetition 
_ times 
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Appointments 


OPPORTUNITIES IN GUIJ= 

Middle Eiii offeri cuellciii employmeni opporiunitics for EiMincert. 
Technicians, Skilled Tndamen. Henvy Equiptncni Opemtort. Drivers. 
Accountanis, Cumpuiet Proirammcts, Clerks. Cooks, etc. Far 
detailed informaiion on list of hundreds of employers in Saudi 
Arabia, Bahrain, Kuwait, Oman, Qatar, U.A.E„ Application Procedures 
Salaries, etc.. Please write enclosing a self addressed stamped 
envelope to our Principal Associate, Meera Manttinta,. 241, St. 
Mary's Rd., Block-S. SrdFloor,Maiidavalli, Madrasii00028 

CANADIAN INDUSTRY.INFORMATION SERVICES ^ 
S76. McCamus. 103. New Liskeard. Ont. Canada. g 


WANTED 






KOHINOOR 


Result-oriented Executives required by a 
leadiny group of publishers for bodking 
advertisoitients and providing services to 
advertisers/advertising agencies. 


i Graduateb, preferably with degree/diploma 
i in advertising/marketing, around 30, with 
! aptitude for meeting people at all levels 
i are the basic requirements. 


I 

i Selected candidates will be posted at 
I Chandigarh, Simla, Srinagar, Lucknow, 
1 .Jaipur and Bhopal and shall take care of 
’ ttioir respective State/Zonos. 


Emoiumeiits will be in four figures besides 
fringe benefits. 





Gai^eewjangia 


I Applications giving complete biodata and 
details of experience may be sent to 
Box 112, Career 8- Competition Times, 
I 7‘, Bafiadurshah Zafar Marg, New Delhl-2. 


KOHINOOR 





CAL.CUTTA-70000T 




Career & Competitiori htmi:. 
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Pr^inNt Club Dc/fc— 

Wt’m bmek again to haig aHyou antaipriaing young folks come togathar thmugh youraary 
own QCTimaa Cluba. Ani Makhno wa hope waliba than to randar our assistance Mdadaica 
toyouwhanaaarandwhaiaaaf y ounaadit. WangnttheaUghtlaitsathatoeeunadinaureom- 
muoiggtiena with you but einumatancas beyond our nach caused this—much againmour 
wishtig. M course. 

in cAw maantuhe. eotraspondanca horn your aide has continued unabated—a aery hearten¬ 
ing sign indeed baeauaa k goes to show unceasing enthusiasm on your part. The number of 
CCTimaa Chiba all oaar the eountrf haa gona up too. 

Saaarai of our readers haaa sent In letters asking about how to form a CCTimaa Club, the 
rulaa.ngolattons. actiaitlas of such a dub. the minimum number of members nquiradto form 
a chib, and so on. Once and for ad. ana’d like to simultaneously msolae your guariaa. The 
CCTimaa Club is formed aseluahraly/sy your own efforts and inHiathra. So ifyou’n preparing for 
anyetpnpatitioninanydddwhataoauarandaneagarmshanyouriminiona. viawa. aaparian- 
caa u^h others Idea you In your own ktedity. school, college or city than go right ahaad and 
form a CCTimaa Club—and dont count your members. You can hewr any rtumber. '■ 

Aa marnbara of such a cMr you can organise acthritias Oka dabatas, discussiona, gula eon- 
teats on various aul^aets. And while Increasing your general knowladga and developing your 
all-round paraonallty, youjW at the same time be developing gualitiaa of laadarah^ and 
organisation aa wall. Oureonfrlbution will be providing you with assistance aruf guiiMines on 
any specific problama you encounter, forasampia, if you're planning to haldadabata corMaat 
and find you need soma Theusht-provoking’trmias. we'll be glad to supply it to you. And you 
can keep us Infermado/alftha aetMtias your dub organises (accompanied by black artd white 
photogmpha. IfpoaaibleJ. and wall provide you with adeguate coverage in ourmagaaina. The 
moat SjCtiva and antatpriairtg club wUi be awarded the 'Club of the Month’title tog! Also, ad 
club'rbpmbara who yvin any CCTimaa contest will recaiva an extra bonus prixe—providad you 
guotg your mambarahip number. 

'Ortpa jmt have formed a club, sand ua tha name and address of the dub (you can conduct 
your^b 'a aetivitlas in pramisas mutually eonvaniant to ad the members of your dubi. names 
ofthgmambarsartdwa will iaaua mwnbarahip cards, if you've already sent ua thaaaandnot 
raedHrad your mambarahip cards yet. rest assured you'd be recehrdig them soon. We've 
akaaiiydaapatthaddtem upto the letter T. Many rrfrrur readers have esked for tha names and 
eddrapaas of CCTimaa Ciuba in their tovma. Fro their convenience we have bean publishing 
tha ligt aiphabaticady. in dils issue we continue with the letters V and ‘C. 

So feme on. energiaa youraehraa. form rtaw CCTimes Clubs and if you're already membeta 
thmrpctivda yttur ciuba aruf wa too will.do ad we can to make your artdeavoura successful- 
Oiatlt^ promise. Do keep writing Into ua at: The CCTirttea Club Desk. C/o Career 6 Competi- 
don Timaa. 10. DaryaganJ. New Dadrl-t 10002. 
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1. CCTimes Club. 

Kalandi Charan Tripatny> 67. Budheswan 
, Colony. Bhubaneswar-761 006. 

' Praaidartt/Saerotary: Siddhartha Patnayak 
Membership (luQ No. B-4 

2. 'mellectual Qub, 

Qr. No. 2R-107. Unit 6. Bhubeneswar. 
nmaidant/Secratary: Bhiswal Khirod 
M. No. B-4/1 

3. Swapna CCTimes Ckib. 

O. No. VR 2/1. Unit 2, Ashoka Nagar. 
Bhubaneswar-751 001. 
ifYa d dad/Saeratary: Nrandra Nath Sahoo 
_^o. 6-4/2 

1. CCTimes Qub. 

C/o Or 8.M. Dubey. Sadar Bazar Gohad. 
Distt. Bhind. P.O. Gohad-477 116. 
Pradrlant/Saerataty: R.K. Dubey 
M. No. B-7 

CCTimes Chib. 

Room No. 5268. Hostel No. 5. MACT. 
Bhopal-462 007. 

Prasirfant/Secrotary: Neeraj Shukla 

M. No. B-6 

— 

■i|nar 

1. CCTimes Club. . 

C/o Or Mirza Nursing Home. P.O. Basi Kirai- 


pur. Distt. Bijnor-246 731. 
President/Secretary: Arvind Rastogi 
M. No. B-9 
2. Cygnet Club. 

14. Pulton Bhoy Apartment.. New Basti. 
Bijnor. 

Preaident/Secretary: A E. Zuberi 
M. No. B-9/1 

Bheipwr 

1. CCTimes Club. 

C/o S. Misra. H. Pandey's House. Qub Road. 
Arrah (Bhojpur}-802 301. 
Preaidant/Sacratary: Prasham Kumar 
Mishra 
M. No. B-10 

Bwisira 

BBfNNI 

1. CCTimes Club. 

S.C. Chaurasia. Advocate 'Organiser', Kolwali 
Road. Banda-210 OOl. 

HEADY PUBLICITY 

I n these cohjmrts of our August isaue. wa 
had published wrformation'about the Ger¬ 
man Oermapur^ur massage roNer which 
cures migtaine. Since many of our readers 
have shown interest in the tolar, we giue 
below the manufacturer's address, who may 
be contacted for further details: 

ELMATRON GmbH 
Postfach 40 

0-6209 Heidanrod-K^ 

Federal Republic of Germany. ■ 


■ M.-Ngefr-ll 
ir^nmea Club. 

169. Madhi N«h Road. Baiefliy-243 001. 
PtmaUmrt/Sarootary: Aisi Kumar Aethana 
M. No. B-12 

1.' CCTimss Ckib. 

11 3e-N/4 O' Sector. Piplani. BHEL Bhopal- 
462 021. 

Pmdriant/Saeramry: Shyem Je* Smghani 
M. No. B-13 

BNill 

T. Study CCTimes Qub. 

Badal Krishna Ray.'1. B.K. Road, Bijni- 
783 390. 

Preaidant/Sacratary: Badal Krishna Ray 
M. No. B-14 

Hlotpuf 

1. CCTimes Club, 

H/o G.L Sharma. Shiv. Ghat. Sarfcanda. 
Bilaspur-495 Opi. ; 

Praaidant/Saeratary: Mukul Kulshreshtha 
M. No. B-15 
Belge m e 
1. CCTimes Qub, 

Rajendra C. SNrodkar 43/12. Panaji Latte, 
Belgaum-590 001. 

Praakfent/Secratary.-Hafendn Shirodkar 
M. No. B-16 

THE LETTER'C 

CalcuNo 

1. CCTimes Qub, 

North Calcutta Chapter. Feeder Road. 
Ariadaha Post 0ffk» Bldg. Calcutta- 
700 057. 

Praaidard/Sacratary: Arun Kumar Basu 
M. No. C-l 

2. CCTimes Club, 

H-23B. Netaji Colony. Calcutta- 
700090. 

Praaidertt/Sacratary: Ashish Kumar Sarkar 
M. No. C-l/1 
Calicut A. 

1. CCTimes Club, 

19/1068. /Vnoth Colony. Chalapuram. 
Calicut-2. 

Praaidant/Sacraury: K. Krishna Kishore 
M. No. C-2 

Cullacfc 

1. CCTimes Qub, 

C/o Kali Prasad Misra. Co-Axial Station 
Telephorte Bhavan, Cuttack-763 001. 
Praaidant/Saeratary: Rartjit Prasad Misra 
M. No. C-3 

EYES RIGHT? 

G ot an 'eye^uT of proUame that affect 
your study-schedule? Just send 6iem 
across to us for expert advice from 
eminem opthahnologist. Dr R.K. Bhutani. Due 
to lack of space, weH take up 8 few'oases'at a 
time. . Avoid aencHng us problems of urgent 
nature, for which your own eye speciaiist 
should be consuhed. An repNes wiU be made 
through columns of CMiflee-Blnse*. So p lieie 
do net endose self-addressed stamped 
erwelopas for paiaonal replies. Above al. 
pl ease be brief and dear in your quiilee. Send 
them to ‘What The Doc S^'. C/o Career B 
Compelillon Timae. 10 Dar^gaiij. Neii 
Delhi-110002. 
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Bound to last 


10 information-packed 
issues conveniently bound 
for quick and easy 
reference. 

A veritable encyclopedia 
of new discoveries and 
phenomena to bring you up- 
to-date with the exciting 
developments on Science 
today. 


Also Available 

1981 Volume Rs. 50/- plus 
Rs. 14/-for postage. 

1982 Volume Rs. 55/- plus 
Rs. 14/-for postage. 




Science Today—India’s 
number one Science 
Magazine. 





X 


BOUND VOLUME 

Copies can be had from our circulation 
departments at: 

BOMBAY The Times of India Building. Dr D N Road Phone. P68271 
DELHI; Times House. 7 . Bahadurshah Zafar Marg Phone 270161 
CALCUTTA. 13/1, Government Place East. Phone 244243 
AHMEDABAD 139. Ashram Road Phone 77631 , 

MADRAS. M/s Bennett Coleman & Co Ltd.. "GANGlA GRIHA" 

3rd Floor. 6-D. Nungambakkam. High Hoad. MADRAS 600034 


Mnlcd and publiihcd for Ihr pnipricli>n. Bennett, Coleman A Co. I.td. by Richa lain at the National Printing Works, lO Daryaganj, New Uclhi-UU002. Regd. Office- Di. badabhity 
Naornji Road, Bombay-taiOOI. Branches; 7 Bahadurshah Zalar Matg, New Delhi-ll0ra2: 139 Ashram Road. Ahmedabad 380 004. I03/7A, S. N. Beneriee Road. Calcutta TOOOM. 
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OF SELF-DEFENCL 





PTMentlng 

KOMANDO 

Tht anwiing imw totai silf- 
ommci SVSTIM that cemMiwt tha 
bast and tha mact aFfactiva 
Faaturai of Karata, Judo. jiu-JItsu, 
Savato, Boaing and wroatUng to 
turn you into a MASTIt 
PRACTITIONIt Of TMK ART OF 
WIAPOMLISS SRLF-MFf MCE. 


Bator* you road any turthar. glane* through today's 
nawspapar. Which ar* tha hasdluwt that draw your sttantion 
moat? 

"Coupla robbad at Knita-point on tha baaeh" "Man atabbad to 
daath white rasiBting hoM-up " "Woman rapad and done to 
dosth." 

Ya*. Today you ar* living in a world of incraasad crim* and 
violanc*. whalhar you like to admit ir w not Tha straais. the 
bylanaa ar* no longer aaf* lor you and your loved ones You are 
in constant dangat at baing brutally, marcitessly attackad with 
lathsl waapons YOU ARE NO LONGER SAFE. 

How do you copa with this world ol unp'acadaniad crim* and 
violancat 

Tnis is whara KOMANDO comas in. 

KOMANDO is a WEAFONLESS SELF-DEFENCE SYSTEM that 
combines tha bast taatura* ol tha world's bast-known martial 
arts. It’s paekad with navar-balora-ravaated sacreta of tha 
vmrld's aspart waaponlass lighars-th* supram* maatars of 
Karat*. Judo, Jiu-Jitsu, Savata. Bming and Wrastlmg. One* 
youmastar tha teachings ol KOMANDO. you can walk tha most 
dangarous straats of this world faarlasaly. Bacaus*. onca you 
mastar KOMANDO. you can tacklo almoai anyona—avan it ha 
IS twic* your siia and haavily armadi 
MOBOOV EVEN DEMBBEO A BETTER WEArORlESB MLF- 
OEFEBCE tVSTEM THAN ROMAHBOI. 

Easy to Maator Komando 

Tha most amazing part of KOMANDO is tha EASE with which 
avan a child can master it Thai's liacauae this action plan is 
specially writtan by a team ol azparis who have bean teaching 
these salt-dsf once sserats to thousand* of eager pupils all over 
ih* world 



Become a master practiliorter of the art of waaponlass satt- 
dalenca. In just IS aaciting minutes a day 
KOMANDO I* very simple, vary easy to toarn and practiaa. All you 
need to do is to spend just 1B minutes of your time avary day for 
30 days systamatically learning and practising thestsp-by-step 
instruction* in tha privaeyof your home In 30 aaciting days, 
ws promise KOMANDO will turn you into a MASTER 
PRACTITIONER of the an of WEAPONLESS SELF-DEFENCE. In 
30 short day*, your hands, elbows, knoas and feat will turn into 
LETHAL WEAPONS OF SELF-DEFENCE In 30fun-filled days, 
you'll ba bursting with ssll-confidanca. Ready to taka on this 
criminal, viotent world with your KOMANDO akills. 

KOMANDO easts lass than a sMrtl w ^ 

Yss This amazing, aaciting WEAPONLESS SELF-DEFENCE 
SYSTEM IS now your* for just R* 30/- only (plus poatago, 
packing and handling by V.P P.| Lass, much less than what you 
would pay foi a good decant shirti 
That's not all. 

KOMANDO COMES TO YOU WITH OUR UNIQUE 7-DAY. NO 
RISK. MONEY BACK GUARANTEE ^ 


Order yourcopy of KOMANDO today. Easmins it at our cost, at 
no risk whatsoever If you are not satisf iad with this aaciting self- 
detenca system, just return it in its original condition within 7 
days of roceipi lor a full and unconditional refund (minus 
postage, packing and handling costs, of coursel) No question* 
askad 



f' 


INSTITUTE OF HUMAN DYNAMICS. 

3/30fi. Na«|»an SoCl«v. Laminoion RnM. Rantbav 400 008 

Ya*. pteass rush m* KOMANDO the amazing Total Sall- 
Dsfanc* System by V P P under your 7 day, no risk , money 
bock guaranto* scham* I will pay tha postman Rs. 40/- (plus 
Rs 6/- for packing and postaga) I must b* really Ihrilted or I 
shall return the course within 7 days ol receipt for a full refund 
(minus packing and postagal. 


AODREBB: 


SAVE RB. B/- 

Plsss* sand m* KOMANDO by ragistarsd post under tha same 
money back guarsntaa scheme. Chaquss/P.O./M.O. (M.O. 
rocsipi no I for Ns 40/- ancloaod. 

Cheques/P.O 's/M.O's should ba mode in favour of 
BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATES. 
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YOUR] 
CAREER 


nVTHISIT 

LIKELY 
TO TAKE? 

DO YOU FORESEE 
STEADY GROWTH IN 
YOUR INCOME AND 
PRESTIGE COUPLED WITH 
REGULAR PROMOTIONS? 

letTHE BRITISH INSTITUTES PREPARE YOU 

FOR CAREER ADVANCEMENT 

Not because we are the largest Correspondence College in the country, not 
even because we have succMsfully helped over a million ambitious men and 
women in shaping their careers but because we have traVislated our 
50 years' expertise into highly professional courses which are specially 
designed to increase your productivity and prepare you for highei 
positions-precisely the qualities employers look for. 

SELECT THE RIGHT COURSE- NOW- AND SET OUT ON THE ROAD TO SUCCESS 



Expert training for Career Oriented _ . 

• A.M. I.E. (India) Diploma Courses in 

• ••••T. JEE. • Business Management 

e D.Com (IMC) in • P®r®o""®* •Article Writ 

Accountancy and e Sales Mgt. 

Income Tax • Marketing Mgt. • Civil 

e D • Export Mgt. • Mechanical 

(IMC) Examination • Materials Mgt. • |^eft«cal 

e Aptitude test for • Accountancy It™?.??!? 

D.B.M. Examination ® P®*'®®"®' Secretaryship • transistor F 

e Good English and Textili 

Write today, send coupon, come personally, or telephone 2567SS 

THE BRITISH INSTITUTES 

72/B29, P.O. Box 1025, 359. D.N. Road, Bombay 400023 

r flTElMlTflSH iNSTmiTfs 

I 72/B29. P.O Box 1025, 359, D.N. Road. Bombay 400 023 

I Please send me your Prospectus in the subject. 

I I have enclosed, P.O./M.O. Receipt/Stamps for Rs. 2/- 
I Name.Education 


e French 
e German 

• Article Writing 

Also in 

• Civil 

• Mechanical 

• Electrical 

• Automobile 

• Transistor Radio 

and Textiles. 


Address 


Norvicsun 
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At lOhe just wants to be able...tosee. 


h was a life lull of ambition and hope. Of 
secret dreams and a smiling future. Till 
one diiy tragedy struck. In the lorm of a 
disease that shattered his life. 

(lone were the days of pranks and play. 
Smiles and laughter. Hopes and 
aspiratirms. Keplaced by a hopeless terror 
tew can understand, flic terrtrr of 
becoming blind. 

But young Ajay’sease is not without hop*.-. 
His blindness ts not without cure. 

There is a remetly that's simple. d(K“sn't 
f'st anything and is effective. 

Only It needs you. 

A simple ..ornea transplant can restore 
his sight. The ii.seless cornea, replaced by 
it he.ilthy one. And the healthy one could 
be y*iurs. 

T!yc removal leaves no .scar oi 
disligurement. And once youVe pledged to 
donate, you'll live with the gratitying 
emotion that yotir eyes w'ill live much 
longer than you. And that some blind 
person will see ... through them. 

If your heart giK-s out to the blind during 
your lifetime, let your eyes go out to them 


after death. It's the most precious gift you 
can give them. 

To know more about eye donatiirn. and 
what kinds of blindness can b; cured, 
send us the coupon for a detailed brochure. 

Do it today. Remember, miracles can't 
cure the blind. You can. 


I would tikr to know more about eyre donation 
cornea craftine. Send me a detafled faradune. 
IKindly fill in block lelirrk) 


Name: Mr./Ms.. 
Address:___ 



State:_ 

Pinci^e: 
Age:_ 





TIMES EYE RESEARCH FOUNDATION 

7, Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg, Nc« Ocihi-110 002. 


Sight A gift only you can aive. 
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Kaltl* Calling Th* Pot Block 

The issue of Pariiamentatv vs Presidential sys¬ 
tem IS being much debated According to me a 
system never tails m itself. Regional controversies, 
corruption, nepotism, separatist tendencies 
poverty are not the frailties ol a system but are 
caused mure by the people themselves. Blaming 
the system is a case of the kettle calling the pot 
black Besides, one cannot easily shed a goverrv 
ment tike a cloak. Can we change a system which 
is in the grip of corrupt leaders? 

Anfu D. Wadhwt, Nagpur 

BMtUltaRiU40 


Hm'P' Gam* 

First I was a P (Pilot): Then I became an MP. Sub¬ 
sequently. there was a clash between the M and the 
P. P succeeded and I became PMI 

P. V. Subba Kao, Guntakal (APt 

A Now Boginning 

It IS not Tha end Of An Bra (Oec‘84) but the 
beginning of one to culminate violerx». apathy and 
disbelief and to usher in not the presidential form of 
government but a good government. 

S.K. Mahta. Dahra Dun 

The madness which spread all over the coumty 
following Mrs Gandhi's assassination was rather 
unfortunate. Should an entire community suffer for the 
misdeeds of a tew individuals? I still remember one 
elderly Sikh who was serving the public by taking care 
of their shoes, free of cost, at Rajghat. on Oct 2. How 
can one claim that all Sikhs are separatists? 

Subrat Naw DaUti 

Indira is not India now. a fanatic made all the 
ddlarence. 

A.K. Malla, Sangiam Pura Sopota (JDKf 

The December issue very deftly covered the whole 
life of our late prime minister—the most dynamic 
leader India had 

Raiaav Ghai. Sawa (UP! 

Unfatthfally Yours 

The year's biggest casualties have been hope and 
trust. 

Bhooahan Shanda, Nagpur 

Lutllw Ptaiwf Liv* 

enviitmmantal Pollution (Oec'84). is the greatest 
enemy of mankind. All the lectures by our leadens in 
the UN and elsewhere, on environment won't help 
We have to act fast to crush this man-maoe erremy 
Aniah M. Dava. Munadabad 
Mutual G>-axnl«nc« 

The need of the hour is not confrontation, but 
collaboration. It's high time we the citizens of India 
realised tNs. and took steps to curb any problem 
which is a threat to communal harmony. The only way 
to exist N't today's world is to co-exist. 

BIsntaya Mahapatra. Bhubanaawar 

Oui country is passing through a critical phase. It 


AcHiva) Bala 

Today, the film ndustry is apparently becoming 
a coaching class tor future politiciam ae moie and 
more actors and actresses ma trysig to ptay an 
active role in the pofrtical dnema. No one would 
have grudged this new treref if tfw actore were 
trained to become progressive national laadeis 
who would sincerely work for the cbuntry's 
development. But unfortunately they ate 
only trauned to become on-the-spot vote 
catchers. 

NMm Gandhi, Ra/kot 

Prizu-wimiiiig Lanar; lb2S 


seems the Westminster coat does not suit our political 
set-up. It is high time we got rid of a system that 
buihte capitalism in the name of socMsm: a system 
that piactises communalism in the name of 
secularism, a system that dismtegrates the nation in 
the name of integiatkm. let us have a new result- 
oriented system of govt, .'■merit which can ensure Jus¬ 
tice. Liberty. Equality and Fratemitv. 

Namndra Nath IlSahra . A/mar 

Timaly Gukianca 

Thaiiks lor the guidance provided by CCTbnaa. 

I have been appointed as Probationatv Officer in Svrv- 
dicate Bank. With thg help of your invakjable issues 
(Sep'83. Feb’84 6Ma/84)myin«srviewwemoflwell 
and was very interesting. 

Raodhir Singh. Chandigaih 

Enaighing India 

Your editorial comments on the role of students in 
society (Ne/He FMkiu Nov'B4) were timely. Some 
political parties occasionally allow the mambans of 
their student wings to resort to violance for their own 
short-tenn gains. Consequently the members of these 
organisations at times behave like stotmtroopeis and 
the parent political parties took on helplessly. The 
need for channeliaing the energies of the students for 
the benefit of the country is more today than ever 
before. Political parties should riot ordy train the mam- 
bars of their sludM wings in leadarahip tM also utiliss 
their servicas for promotiofi of national intagration. 
communal harmony and natiorv-building activities. 

AR. Srinivaaa Roo, Hgdatahad 

Do we face an energy crisis? NcM in India with hs 
millions of youngsters. 'Yrxi've araugh atomic energy 
within you to blow up the city of New York." says Virv- 
cant Pede. for yournistetb. In the bitamslional Year of 
the Youth, it is rmperativo to channeliae this young 
energy for creative and useful purposes. Anger, 
violence and klansas, rrursl be replaoad by patience, 
fortitude and hard work. 

AUMtbmr TahataRf. ktadraa 

'Piiblkisins' Th* GovammantSchaok 

Public schools (NoY84) have srw st a l pkn points in 
their educurtional system that out w ei gh the minus 
ones. Govammetrt schools, instead of poetteOy 
accusing the public schools for 'creating a wide cls- 
parit/. should lay emphasis on the al-round develop- 
msnt of a chikfs personakty. This wUI enabla the child 
to cope with the advanced academic curriculum 


chalkBd out for one and aH. In order to rid the general 
masses, barring a few. of a deeply etched iirieriority 
oomplax the go v ernment should adopt measures 
along the lines of public sciwols. 

Nabanaata Sahu, Burla 

l -woTKler if there is any chance of bettering the 
govenunam schools With the majority of our masses 
poor and Witeiate. the government should diract its 
resources in providing at least a bare minimum ol. 
sducationBl rsquiramams. instead of bettering the 
exisl'ing schools. 

Uoony, Rouriiala 

AMfoy WMi inM|uality 

The Gujarat Govemmem has offered to provide free 
education to girls studying at the Higher Secondary or 
degree levels. But why is there a discrimination 
against boys? 

Yadn Dhlrailal Gandhi, RaRiot 

The appointing authorities who issue application 
forms fix various posts should see that information on 
'calle' and 'religion' are not sought from the applicants 
and equN opportunity is given to one and aH. 

VInayadatt V. Kohir. Gulbarga 

An Soclion Stuiif? 

Recently- the Gujarat Government introduced a 
scheme for supplying vitamin nourished food to 
primaiy school children at the cost of Rs 110 crores. 
The motive behind this scheme was to provide 
erxxxxagament to school going children. But there 
are schools in the state where even basic amenities 
like drirricing water ventHation etc are not available 
Some of the schools do not even have a proper 
bukfing. . 

Why this expenditure at the cost of public revenue? 
Isitaneleciionstunt? 

A A Vandriwala. Vadodara 

Cntoio 

The Colombo Conference of the PMs of Burma. 
Ceylon. India. Indonesia and Pakistan recognising the 

prirtciples of l^nchseel was held from April 28-May 2. 

1964 and not 1984 as wrongly slated under the 
columns of AlC 

Ctanmir eamntt: Intamailonal wrongly slate that 
US PtesKleni Ronald Reagan has been elected for 
another five-year term. The term of a US President is 
four yean, not five. 

Tha anon ara ragrattad—editor. 
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R arnesh had just completed his 

graduation, and was already a bun¬ 
dle of nerves. Reason: the'fast 
approaching Civil Services Exams which 
were just six months away. He had never 
realised there would be so much to study, 
to understand. He found an enormous 
amount of reading material but very little 
time at his disposal. Whenever he sat 
down at his desk, he was unable to decide 
on what.to begin with. 

His friend, Vikas, who was his 
classmate, was also appearing for the 
same exam. He did not seem as bothered 
and spent much more time in relaxing, 
going to the movies or shopping. Rarnesh 
and Vikas met each other by chance one 
day and Vikas offered to take Rarnesh 
home and discuss his problem. 

'Time is one factor which has been dis¬ 
tributed equally between everyone.' 
explained Vikas to Rarnesh. 'Artd you 
krww there are people who run the whole 
country during these 24 hours and those 
who cannot read 10 pages in the same 
time.* He discussed with Rarnesh the art 
of time management and how he could 
achieve the maximum in a limited time 
period. He also suggested a book Sue- 
cesaM Time Management Methods by 
R. Alec Mackenzie published by Vision 
Books. New Delhi. 

Time management istiothirtg but divid¬ 
ing the 24-hour day and allocating time 
periods for various uses in such a way that 
maximum output can be achieved. A per¬ 
son who can manage his time succes^tty 
not only gets the maximum out of the day. 
but also finds time to relax, read and meet 
people. Time management can be divided 
into three stagey 

The first stage is to find out how a per¬ 


son is spending most of his time. Peter 
Drucker. the father of modem manage¬ 
ment studies, advocated the use of the 
time log. The time log should be a daily 
log of activities for at least two weeks. 
After this period, the entire time log should 
be aiticaliy analysed to find out how the 
days were spent. It will reveal how much 
time was consumed by various activities 
during the day and bring to notice several 
'time-wasters* which prevent a person 
from working in the minimum ix>ssibie 
time. These time-wasters are either exter¬ 
nal or internal. You have little control over 
extenrai time-wasters. For example, if 
there is a sudden electricity failure or a 
ffierKi drops in whether welcome or not. 
You. however, have sufficient control on 
internal time-wasters like a disorganised 
desk, urtnecessary involvement in routine 
matters, spending much more time on a 
particular work than required, inability to 
decide what to do. and working at a slow 
pace. 

The time log will also reveal that time- 
wasters are inter-related. For example, 
when you are not able to decide on what 
to do. you try to do several things and 
leave them half-finished, or because of a 
disorganised desk are unable to firxf the 
appropriate papers. Very few people take 
the trouble to identify their time-wasters. 
The first positive step towards effective 
management will be to precisely identify 
areas where you waste time. 

The second stage is preparing a time 
schedule which wiH indicate the way you 
wish to spertd your time. Before planning 
your schedule it is necessary to keep three 
things in mind: One. time estimates should 
not beurvealistic. It is a common practice 
to assign less time to a work than it takes. 
We do ribt estimate our ability to complete 
the work. Successful time planning 
requ'ires a realistic appraisal of our 
capabilities. The second important thing is 
that you should not trust your memory too 
much. We tend to feel that various ideas 
which come to our mind will be retained 
by us. However, we seldom remember 
most of them. It is. therefore, necessary 
that you should take the trouble to jot 
down these ideas. The third important 
tf^ is that you should not make sketchy 
notes in your time schedule. Making 
entries ei general terms is sometimes con¬ 
fusing. The main points or major details 
should be recorded. 

Making a time schedule, i.e., the art of 


dividing time among vanuui. activities, is 
the third stage. Its first principle is that you 
should lay down a priority system and 
clearly chart out the order of importance. 
Then, keeping in view your working ability 
and capacity, you should assign a certain 
amount of time to it. This way you can 
prepare a rime schedule for one week. At 
the beginning of the day. you should 
spend 15-20 minutes to study the time 
schedule and remember that day's 
schedule. At the end of the day. it is better 
to spend 20 minutes on planning for the 
next day. 

What has been suggested here is a 
basic idea, for many details of time 
scheduling cannot be laid down. It is a 
very personalised thing and every person 
will prepare his time schedule in an entirety 
different way. However, if you carefully 
maintain a time log for a few months, you 
should precisely identify the time-wasters 
and on the basis of that and according to 
the priority, prepare the time schedule. 

A perfect time schedule could be prepared 
in probably three months time. Once this 
has been arrived at. it will be realised that 
the person will be doing in a day's time 
what he was doing in three days. 

While preparing the time schedule it is 
very necessary to keep in mind certain 
things. Unexpected happenings should 
always be considered as normal affairs. 
Therefore, always make a provision for 
the unexpected. 

Deadlines must be strictly adhered to. If 
you have not been able to finish your work 
within a stipulated period of time, you 
should leave it there and attend to the next 
work which is on schedule. 

'The tifne schedule should be flexible 
because many a time you have to accom¬ 
modate forces beyond your control. If 
there is rto cushion provision in your time 
schedule, it wilt always remain upset. 

Time management has acquired signifi¬ 
cant dimensions because students today 
have to study 30-40 times more than 
what their fathers or grandfathers had to. 
Time, however, is the same. Tlie success¬ 
ful ones are those who are able to manage 
their time efficiently. 
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Right now 

Why not consider studying the foHowing courses? 

Let Uf give you a helping hand. Our professors 
go through the syllabus and. after intensive 
reading, prepare written lectures on important 
points as well as questions and answers. You 
may not have the time or the finance to do a 
full-time dagrec.course a.t the University. 

Don't let this hinder ybu-You can achieve 
your ambition by taking a correspondence 
course from Nancy College. And do it in your 
leisure time. The fees are not high. Join 
Nancy College immediately for Postal Courses. 


tMANAOEMENT 

□ AOVEIITigiNO 
MANAOEMENT 
O tUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
a CATERING MANAGEMENT 
a DATA PROCESSING ir 


COMMENCE » 
VOCATIONAL 

□ SOOK KEEPING » 
ACCOUNTANCY 
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□ FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT 

O HOTEL MANAGEMENT 
a MARKETING 
MANAOEMENT 
C MATERIAL MANAGEMENT 

□ PERSONNEL 
MANAOEMENT 
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MANAOEMENT 
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BHOPAL 

a INTER COMMERCE 
BHOPAL 

□ INTER SCIENCE 
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□ B.A. B. COM. 
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OPEN UNIVERSITY 
SCHEME (WITHOUT 
PRE-OUALIFICATION) 
a B.A. B. COM. 

MYSORE 

□ B.A. B. COM. 

ANDHRA 

a B.A. 

S.N.O.T. (LADIES ONLY) 

O M.A. 

MYSORE 


RECEPTION 
a SALESfMEOICAL 
REPRESENTATION 

□ SECRETARIAL PRACTICE 

□ TAXATION/ACCOUNTING 

TECHNICAL 

□ AIR CONDITIONING 
BUILDING 

O MOTOR MECHANIC 

□ RADIO B T.V. 

□ REFRIGERATION 

LANGUAGES 

□ AHABIC 

O ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 
(FOR FORF.I6HNERS) 

□ ENGLISH CONVERSATION 
G FRENCH 

n GERMAN 

□ RUSSIAN 
a SPANISH 

POST GRADUATE 
EXAMINATION 
a M.A. M. COM BHOPAL 
Q M A.'M. COM BOMBAY 

□ MA.'M COM SHIVAJI 


Collect Free Protoectus or By Post Rs. S/- (I. P. 0.) 

Write now 

To: Dept, of Correapondanee Courses. 
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Tick tfw word or phrase you beKeve is n^mtM In mnnning to the key 
word: 

acrid:A;mildB:violerij^biltarC:hatefulDcpoisorKXiS 

2. aqoade A; Nke water Kfivirtg in water C like an eagle D: connec¬ 
ted with httehing unit - 

*3. oeytuoarX: organisation with charitable purposesB:piace for people 
wift weak lungs C: prolectibn from persecution D: place where 
people meat for a comnxMi purpose 

'4. «— A patronage B; leadership C: magic spell O; free 
entertainment 

'*&. findan A heaps of rubbish B: mixture of pepper and fruit C: ashes 
D: thick sKqps of meat 

6. omUeM: A: symbol B; sign of good fortune C: flag D: motto 

7. ie u iidart A: to stumble B: establish C: grope D: defeat 

B. goumiobA: person who is fond of good eating B: parson with spe¬ 
cial knowledge of arts C person expert in the choice of wine and 
- food O: an efficient adminisiration 
9. hplt e w i! A: melodious B: honey-like C: troubled D: prosperous 
10. A rxmsense B: good luck charm C: alcoholic liquor D: pipe 

^ T iertwl: A: without breaks B: deadly C: lacking in energy D: like a 
Kon 

' 12. ifryalk: A person who doubts the truth of a religion B; one who 
seeks direct communication with God Cone who has refined taste 
D: one who records myths in writing 

3. penal: A; connected with law B: concerning hardship and suffering 
C: connected with punishment D: concerning rights and duties 

'14. prepageta ; A to spread from person to person B: give higher posh' 
tion O affirm strongly D: draw attemion to^ 

15. pupik A a person with good qualities B: person being taught C; 
person given authcxity over his tallows D: highly learned person 

16. leliiMia: A: group of army offk»is engaged in planning B: group of 
persons attending a person of rarik C: group of persons working 
under a head D: member of a state serving the supreme njler 

17. rigours: A: harsh punishment B: causes of suffering C: plans for 
rxjrdpiracy D: severe conditions 

' 18. IrkUe; A a sudden gush B: itching sensation C: an artificially pro¬ 
duced jet of water D; thin flow 

'19. yam: A a unit of currerrcy B: story C: gap D; urgent longing 
.20. A to produce B: excite C: twist 0; try to win 

*■ (Answars on ptg»62) 

INOffll e PHRASCI 


1 . To diivo a quiH: to write. He earns a fivirtg by driving a quill. 

2. To quo^ to be fit for. To qualify for the job of a professor in a 
Delhi college, one must hold a Rt.O. degree. 

3. in quest cife in search of. They went to the Himalayas in quest of 
peace. 

4. To be a Qubcele: to be idealistic to an impraticable degree. Modem 

man cannot afford to bee Don Quixote. • . 

5. Quiiit of foie: twist of destiny. By a quirk of fate, a prisoner of yester¬ 
years became the Kirtg of Frarx». 

6. iwa foiny day: for hard times. It is always wise to save a dime for a 
rainy day. 

7. Ravages of time; destruction caused by years. Both men and man- 
sirxts suffer from the ravages of time. 

8. To fodm wHb: to take into account. Every government has to rec¬ 
kon with major problems caused by natural calamities and make suit¬ 
able budget^ provisions. 

9. To iodrain bom: to hold in check. Children should be restrained from 
playing truant. 

10. To t os ii ef r om ; to retract from an earker stand. A government cannot 
resile from its commitments to its peopte. 

11 . To me down to crush. The autocratic monarch rammed down the 
Opposition in evory conceivabie way. 

12. To lonlagiBMl: to criticise. AH over the world, people are heard rant¬ 
ing against inflation. 

13. Wldiioe|iBrt lot hav^ regard to. He was let off tightly with respect 
to his piiydcal intamity. 



14. ¥fMieul ibymo or reason: without any valid cause. Many innocent 
people were murdered during the revolution in Iran in 1979 wiifmut 
any rhyme or reason. 

15v To ring ta: to welcome, usher in. Let us ring in the New Year. 

16. A riot of coleun: colourful. The garden was a riot of colours last 
spring. 

17 . Kpe oM age: old with age. George Bernard Shaw died at the ripe old 
age of 95. 

18. To rock the ship: to create trouble. If you want to live peacefully your¬ 
self. don’t rock the ship for others. 

19. Uitdor iho loso: in secret. Many deals are conducted under the 
rose. 

20. In the rod: in danger. India's unity is in the red and hopefully tlie new 
government will have a hold over the situation. 


OUOTADIC OUOTCI 


Men have an extraordinarily 
erroneous opinion of their position 
in nature; and the error is 
ineradicable. 

Somofsot Uoughom 
The greatest thing in the world is to 
kmw how to be self-sufficient. 

Miehol cfe Montoigno 
Is not life a hundred times too short 
for us to bore ourselves? 

Friodrick Niouscho 
The most successful politician is he 
who says what everybody is think¬ 
ing most often arxi in the loudest 
voice. 

Theodon Roosevolt 

What is Conservation? Is it not 
adherence to the old and tried, 
against the new and untried? 

Abraham Lincoln 
Here we an live in a state of 
ambitious poverty. 

Jtnranal, Satires 
Nothing lays itself open to the 
charge of exaggeration more than 
the language of naked truth. 

Josaph Conrad 
The nearest way to glory is to strive 
to be what you wish to Vie thought 
to be. 

Socrates 

Government, even in its best Siaie. 
IS but a necessary evil; in Its worst 
state, an imolerabte one. 

Thomas Paino, Common Sense 
That man is great, and he alone. 
Who serves a greatness not Mis 
owr.. 

For neither praise nor pelf: 

Cormnt to know and be unknown: 
Whole in himself. 

Qwon Maradithi A Great Man 
Why is it that we rejoice at a birth 


and grieve at a funeral? Is it 
because we are not the person 
concerned? 

Mark Twain. 

Pudd’nhead Wilson s Calendar 
If you get simple beauty and 
naught else. 

You get about the best thing God 
invents. 

/?. Browning, Fra Lippo Lippi 
Remember that the most beauti¬ 
ful things in the world are the 
most useless: peacock and lilies, 
for example. 

John Buskin, 
The Stones Of Venice 
A little learning is a dangerous 
thing: Drink deep, or taste not the 
Pierian spring. 

Alexander Pope. 

Essay on Criticism 
Very often he that his money 
lends, loses both his gold and his 
friends. 

CH. Spurgeon. John Ploughman 
We wr.'.'J r3th(.‘r rlie on our feet 
than live on our knees. 

Franklin D. Boosevelt, 

Address. 1939 
Literatur.t always anticipate.s life 
It doe.s I'-vt copy it. but moulds it 
to its pi.rcose. 

Oscar Wilde. 

The Decay Of Lying 
M.=n 'S a rope connecting animai 
and sut^erman - a rope over a 
precmice. . .What is great in m m 
IS tiiat he is a bridge, and rot a 
goal. 

Neitzsche. 

Thus Spake Zarathustra 
Hitch your wagon to the star. 

Emerson, Civilisation 
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F or the Congressjl) hand, its been a 
hands down victory. The eighth 
general elections established, rather 
comprehensively, the virtual invincibility of 
the ruling pany. In its greatest election 
win ever, it polled a record 49.17% of the 
popular vote. The results of the elections 
negated the predictions of many political 
pundits stunning even the most staunch 
and optimistic in the Congressfl) camp. 
Capturing 401 of the 508 seats, the party 
surpassed its previous record of 371 
seats in the Nehru regime, emerging a 
victor unparalleled The verdict of the 
masses is devoid of ambiguity and 
uncertainty. For details see Current Events. 

There was a very definite swing in 
favour of the Congress(l) this time. An 
electorate of 378m was faced wKh a 
cfioice of over 5,000 candidates on Dec 
24. 27 and 28. And in its wisdom, after 
much soul-searching and brain-ticking, 
decided to paint the country saffron, white 
and green, the colours of the Congress{l) 
flag, thus identifying it with the national 
flag. What will never cease to amaze 
onlookers is the absolute and harmonious 
blending of minds ail over the country 
which takes place during an event of cru¬ 
cial importance to all of them. A poor 
Tamil voter never meets his affluent coun¬ 


terpart residing in a plush bungalow in 
Delhi' nor does a wealthy Marwari 
businessman meet the poverty stricken far¬ 
mer tilling land in Bihar. And yet they think 
alike, feel alike and vote alike. 

The Congress(i] win this time w^ a vote 
of confidence expressed in favour of the 
Congress platform as*a whole and Rajiv 
Gandhi as an individual. Several reasons 
can be attributed in favour of both these. 
The flections this time were unique in that 
they were held at a stage when India was 
shrouded in an atmosphere of terror, 
evoked by Mrs Gandhi's assassination and 
its aftermath, and uncertainty. Insecurity 
prevailed and with mammoth national 
calamities occuring with dangerous fre¬ 
quency over the whole of 84. as well as 
threats from without, there was an under¬ 
current of panic. People wanted a govern¬ 
ment which represented safety from the 
twin external and linternal dangers as well 
as holding promise of a stable hand at the 
reins. The Congressfl) was. perhaps, the 
onlv party which presented a strong, 
united front—a relid in the light of the 
petty quarrels and disunity in the Opposi¬ 
tion ranks. Also the public had learnt well 
from the 1977 lesson administered to 
it in the Opposition regime when all it 
got from a coalition government was the 
ensuing tussle for power in the top 
echleons of leadership. 

The ruling party in its manifesto prom¬ 
ised a clean, efficient government which 
works. And this motto clicked with the 
masses. The stable front coupled with 
Rajiv's fresh, positive and effective han¬ 
dling of the office of prime minister in his 
two-month.tenure lent credibility to the 
Congressjlj's promises. That Rajiv meant 

NEVER SAY LOST 

Hottepasha Rangaswami has the 
dubious distinction of having contested 
49 elections—ranging from the pre¬ 
sidential and parliamentary to the 
municipal—and having successfully 
lost all of them. He now marches on to 
his half century with a never-say-lost 
attitude, patience and perseverance 
despite having to forfeit the security 
deposit each time. One can only hope 
he has better luck sometime. 


WINNERS AND LOSERS 

• Rajiv Gandhi polled 83.6% of the 
votes polled in Arnethi—the highest by 
any prime minister. Of the 110 MPs of 
the dissolved House to be unseated. 23 
belonged to the Congress (I) of whom 
19 lost in Andhra Pradesh alone. Only 
10% candidates of six opposition par¬ 
ties could win elections. 

• The BJP was wiped out completely 
from 15 states and three union 
territories. 

• All the three film stars defeated 
three stalwards of the Opposition 
(Amifabh Bachchan defeating H.N. 
Bahuguna. Sunil Dutt defeat in Ram 
Jethmalani and Vyjanthimala Bali 
defeating Era Segyian.) Sixteen of the 
22 scions of former royal families have 
been elected. All 16 belonged to the 
Congress (I). The losers belonged to the 
Opposition, including Dr Karan Singh. 

• The Congress (I) bagged 80% of the 
reserved seats winning 90 out of 112. 

• Veteran Parliamentarian Tridip 
Choudhry |RSP) failed to return to the 
eighth Lok Sabha for the first time since 
195a. 

• There are 41 women MPs in the 
Lok Sabha—the highest since Indepen¬ 
dence. Their number was 28 in the dis¬ 
solved House. In 1952 their number 
amounted to 22. For the' first time in 
17 years Himachal Pradesh is being 
represented by a woman in the Ldk 
Sabha. 

• The ministers of the seventh Lok 
Sabha who lost in this election are P.V. 
Narasimha Rao (from Hanamkonda), 
Harinath Mishra (Dharbhanga). Venkat 
Subhaiya (Nandgal). Sanjeev Ra' 
(Kakinada). S.M. Krishna (Mandya). 
Malikarjun (Mahbubnagar). S.P 

business when he stated that corruption, 
disloyalty and inefficiency would not be 
tolerated at any level was demonstrated by 
his dismissal of A.R. Antulay, P.C. Sethi, 
former Home Minister and Ram Chander 
Rath. The top priority he accorded to Pun¬ 
jab and Assam went in his favour too. for it 
was a positive step towards removal of 
destabilising forces ffom the country. 

Rajiv endeared hims^ to the masses in 
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T he eighth general elections have 
proved to be historic for more 
raatons than one. Never has any 
party been voted to such a massive 
mandate as this. Never have the north 
and the south shown such conformity 
in their voting patterns. And. never has 
any regional party emerged as the main 
Opposition. This.coupled with the role 
of women, the role of film stars and the 
wiping out of tht most prominent 
opposition leadershave made the pre¬ 
sent elections particularly outstanding. 

Over the years the Indian polity has 
evolved gradukily and considerably. In 
the first general elections^ the Indian 
National Congress emerged as the 
dominant party securing 369, seats. 
The other parties wNch managed to 
make their presence felt were the 
Socialist Party ^12 seats), the Com 
munist Party of India (16). the Kisan 
Mazdoor Praja Party (8) and the Jana 
Sangh (3). The one-party dominant 
•system continued throughout the next 
two eiections. of course vMth the Com¬ 
munists doubling their strength (routing 
the Congress in Kerala and forming a 
government). A new feature of the third 
general elections was the emergence of 
the Swatantra Party, formed in 1959 
as a result of opposition of the Con¬ 
gress to the Nagpur Resolution on 
cooperative farming. In the 1962 eiec¬ 
tions. it won 22 seats. 

The personality factor being 
removed following Nehru's death, in 
the fourth general elections the Con¬ 
gress returned with a much lesser 
majority. Of the 516 seats, it won 279 
(54.1%) and 40% of the popular vote. 
It was for the first time that in the same 
Assembly elections the Congress was 
made to sit in Opposition, in most 
of the states. At the' national level 
Swatantra and Jana Sangh improved 
their positions. Regional forces also 
developed^.g., the Akali Dal. the DMK 
and various split Congress parties. 

In the years following the fourth 

general and youth in particular by coming 
into Indian politics as a breath of fresh air. 
In an atmosphere stagnant with stubborn 
old croonies representing the same old 
never-to-be-fulfilled promises came a 
dynamic young man full of enterprises 
and irmovative ideas showing a glimpse of 
what India could achieve once out of the 
rut. A young post-independence democ- 
TBcy. with as many as 75% of Indians 
betonging to the below. 35 years 
category, identified itself a young 
leadw who raised visions of hope within 


' ‘ gMiW' iliCIIOnBi fuilnfl . 
recognised the need io forge the varied 
sections of the ruling class together and 
restore the consertsus pattern if it had 
to continue in power. Thus came the 
radical steps of nationalisation of banks 
in 1969. abolition of princely privileges 
and ban on company' donations to 
political patties, lite Congress itself 
underwent a. transformation. The con¬ 
servatives had broken away, forming 
Congress (0). and Congress itself was 
organised around the personaiity of 
Mrs Gandhi. 

The next general elections were 
announced in 1971—the first mid¬ 
term polls, .delinking the national and 
the Assembly elections. Under foe 
siogan of Garibi Hatao^iha Congress 
once again emerged as the middle-of- 
the-road party based on a continuing 
consensus pattern enclosing within 
itself most sections of the ruiing class. 
The party secured a two-thirds majority 
winning 352 seats, and reducing the 
influence of the Jana Sangh in the 
north. Regional parties were cut to size 
while the position of Communists 
remained unchanged. In the 1972 
Assembly elections the (ingress 
emerged as the dominant party. 

The Congress would have benefited 
from the fruits of the 1971 Indo-Pak 
war. the bido-Soviet treaty.and the 
Pokharanexplosionofl974Andbut for 
the emergency imposed by Mrs Gandhi 
in June 1975 and the subsequent dic¬ 
tatorial attitude displayed by banning 
opposition parties and controlling the 
mass media. This turned public opinion 
totally against the Congress. More 
important, it brought the major opposi¬ 
tion parties to a common platform 
. under the banner of the Janata Party. 
The 1977 elections turned voha faca 
in the north, from where major leaders 
including the then PM Mrs Gandhi con¬ 
tested. in the south, in Kerala and Tamil 
Nadu, and in West Bengal, the Con¬ 
gress had not scored more than one- 
eighths evdn in the previous elections. 
The situation remained unchanged in 
1977. The Congress, however. 

It. Unsullied by anogance or corruption 
Mr Qean appeared attractive to the young 
and old alike. 

A major determining factor was the 
female electorate. Comprising half the 
total etectorate and fost making its own 
decisions, this discerning population 
was also responsible W the phenomenal 
Congress(l) sweep. Previously identifying 
themselves with Mrs Gandhi, the women 
were rendered virtually destitute after her 
demise. And consequently their votes 
went in favour of her son m whom they 


mwtaged to secure 154 seats in a 
House of 542. 

The Janata Party could not maintain 
its unity for more than three years. Per- 
sortal ambitions, internal bickerings.and 
factionalism marked its working right 
from the beginning. As a consequence, 
in July 1979 Morarji Desai resigned 
from the post of prime minister and 
an interim government under the 
leadership of Charan Singh was 
formed. General elections were 
announced once again in 1980. The 
Janata Party had split into Janata (com¬ 
prising mainly the Jana Sangh) and 
the Lok Dal (comprising elements of the 
Bharatiya Lok Dal). 

The elections evoked a negative 
vote. Following their discontent with 
the Janata, the masses voted in the 
Congress (I) (the Congress had by now 
split into Congress (S) and Congress 
(I)). It bagged 353 of the total 527 
seats, i.e.. 66% of the House taking 
42.68% of the votes. The Janata 
secured 31 out of 431 seats it had 
contested with 18.93% votes. CP|(M) 
had won 36 out of 63 seats it had con¬ 
tested and CPI won 11. 

The 1980 elections improved the 
position of the Congress (I) in the north 
particularly in Himachal Pradesh. 
Madhya Pradesh. Rajasthan and Delhi. 

In Haryaha the Congress (I) secured 
only 50% of the seats. On the national 
level the Opposition now cornprised 
the BJP headed by Atal Behari 
Vajpayee and the Janata Party headed 
by Chandrashekhar. 

Just before the assassination of Mrs 
Gandhi, it was widely predicted that the 
state of Indian polity would largely be 
coalition-oriented in the forthcoming 
eiections. due before Jan 19. 1985. 
Her sudden demise, however, turned all 
predictions haywire. The vacuum 
created qn unknown fear in the minds 
of people. The Congress (I) was con¬ 
solidated once again, under the 
leadership of the heir apparent—Rajiv 
Gandhi—and emerged victorious secur. 
ing 401 of the 508 seats. 

SAVITA PANDEY 

saw a continuation of her traditions. 

It would be unfair to overtook the sym- 
pathv wave generated by the brutal 
assassination of the late prime minister for 
that it contributed significantly. That 
she died in so unjust a manner, that she 
was an unarmed, unprepared, defence¬ 
less lady attacked by armed young 
assassins made her appear a martyr for a 
cause in the eyes of the people. Indira 
dead became more powerfol than Irtdira 
alivq for never in her lifetime did She suc- 
(ContiniMd on paga SJf 
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Religion And Politics _ 

H istorically, religion and politics have 
remained divorced in India. 

Although the rulers did abide by 
religious edicts, generally political decisions 
were bereft of any religious overtones. 
However, this position substantially 

changed during the British rule. The British, 
in an attempt to perpetuate their rule, 
sought to divide the people and in the mul¬ 
tiplicity of religions tlW found a handy 
tool. In the early part of the 20th century 
when the freedom movement started gain¬ 
ing momentum, efforts began to create a 
lift amongst the Hindus and the Muslims— 
the two dominant religious communities of 
the sub-continent—by providing for 

separate electorates for each. It was due to 
the active encouragement of the 

colonialists that the "two-nation theory", 
based on religion, led to.the partition of 
British India into independent India with a 
Hindu majority, and Pakistan with a Muslim 
majority. Thus, partition saw religion mak¬ 
ing inroads into politics. After independen¬ 
ce. however, the towering presence of 
Jawaharlai Nehru enabled India to pursue a 
secular path and he succeeded in maintain¬ 
ing a healthy distance between religion and 
politics. Certain religious groups like Master 
Tara Singh's Akali Dal did try to disturb the 
balance, nevertheless, such cases were 
stray and localised with no national reper¬ 
cussions. The situation had undergone a 
complete metamorphosis by the time Mrs 
Gandhi came back for a second innings in 
1980. Assam found itself in a conflagration 
of religious opposition which left nearly 
3.000 Hindus and Muslims dead. As if this 
was not enough, the Anandpur Sahib 
Resolution snowballed into devastating 
religious fanaticism which not only left Pun¬ 
jab burning but culminated in the 
assassinat:on of Mrs Gandhi. 

The emergence of Bhindranwale and his 
exploits thereafter brought forth a grim 
realisation of the disastrous consequences 
of mixing religion with politics. Instead of 
furthering Sikh interests, (he infusion of 
religion into Punjab politics destroyed the 
economy of the state, the traditional amity 
between Hindus and Sikhs and wrought 
havoc on Sikhs outside Punjab. Had 
religion been given a back seat, a political 
solution could have been found to the Pun¬ 
jab crisis, thousands would not havi lost 
their lives nor would a prime minister have 
been murdered. This goes to prove that 
attempts to settle political scores through 


religion always fail. 

Religion and politics have different 
objects. While one aims at spiritual and 
moral salvation of man. the other seeks to 
lead the people to physical and material 
well-being. Ajiy attempt to fuse the two 
spells dangerous portents for society. 
Europe-could enter modernity and progress 
only when it broke away from the shackles 
of the church. The US has been able to 
prosper primarily because the state is free 
from religious pressures. On the other 
hand, the Muslim countries, despite their 
wealth, limp towards development as they 
are still struggling to divorce religion from 
their everyday life. Iran, for example, had 
an enviable track record for a developing 
nation. But after the overthrow of the Shah, 
both the society and economy have slum¬ 
ped because of the orthodoxy of the 
mullahs. 

If India has to progress and attain the 
glorious destiny that awaits it, it will have 
to be vyary of religious pulls and pressures. 
The country will have to maintain a secular 
character. Representation of nearly all 
religions of the world in India makes it sus¬ 
ceptible to fissiparous elements but it nas 
survived 2500 years and will carry on for 
another 2500 years to come. 

Terrorism—The Greatest 
Threat To Democracy 

democratic society thrtv^ on 
freedom—freedom of speech and 
expression, of trade and profession 
of religion, in general a freedom to every 
citizen to follow a path of his choice. The 
consolidation of these choices provides the 
foundation of a democracy and gives that 
society a particular direction. However, this 
may not suit the inclinations and preferen¬ 
ces of a few. This minority, failing to 
achieve its ends through democratic means 
gropes for other ways to establish itself. 
Terrorism is one.such means. 

Terrorism is the despicable resort of 
cowards. It has been defined as "the use of 
terror, violence and intimidation to achieve 
an end". Democracy being based on con¬ 
vergence of diverse interests, is. as Sir 
Winston Churchill remarked, "the fragilest 
of all systems'. It is, therefore, more sus¬ 
ceptible to the machirurtions of the 
terrorists. Taking advantage of the freedom 
offered by an open society, efforts are 
made to destroy the system and throw the 
state into turmoil. For. when terrorism suc¬ 
ceeds, the political situation becomes fluid 
and serves the purpose of the terrorists. To 


take a recent example, terrorism on a large- 
scale was witnessed in Punjab. Hundreds 
of innocent citizens lost their lives in an 
attempt by extremists to make the people 
lose their faith in the government and con¬ 
sequently, force the government to ctjn- 
cede impossible demands. Having been 
stamped out by the government they 
struck by assassinating Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi. Their prime objective was to 
create chaos and destroy the integrity of 
the country. 

While terrorism is a recent development 
in India, in Europe it has been raising its 
ugly head for quite sometime. The Irish 
Revolutionary Amy (IRA) in England, the 
Red Brigade in Italy and the Basque 
Nationalists in Spain, to name a few. are 
some examples of the venom that has 
stung democracies round the globe. 

However, though terrorism is the 
greatest threat to democracy, a democratic 
society by its general abhorrence of 
terrorism is able to unite its people against 
such terrorist acts. If the IRA, Red Brigade 
and otfiers are still struggling for survival 
and haven't'succeeded in their objectives, 
despite being on the scene for such a long 
time, it reflects the rejection of their likes by 
right-minded people. Indians too paid a 
rich tribute to democracy and earned 
universal respect for preserving their unity 
and integrity despite. the 'provocation 
offered b'A.Mrs Gandhi's assassination and 
the bloorfy aftermath. India, the world's 
largest democracy, whom few countries 
can match in diversity, has. proved that 
though terrorism still stalks free societies, it 
is not a menace which cannot be con¬ 
quered. Freedom does allow these 
elements to flourish,, but then universal opi¬ 
nion both within and without the country 
immediately affected, against terrorism, 
unites people in this struggle. Democratic 
societies cannot leave their free paths and 
the terrorists will not give up their d^ruc- 
tive ways. They pose a threat to not one 
country but to the survival of martkind as a 
whole. Therefore, cooperation between all 
nations to curb terrorism is necessary. The 
successful release of hijacked Indiah 
passengers and aircraft from ■ Dubai, 
alongwith their hijackers after negotiations 
between officals of India, the US and Abu 
Dhabi shows that international cooperation 

can make many a plan of terrorists go 
awry. 

Terrorism is the greatest threat to 
democracy, but it has a bulwsMic—unity 
«id cooperation. ■ 
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Are regional parties a threat to the unity of India? 

7 •he growth of regional parties is a new trend in Indian politics. More significant is the fact that these parties have sur¬ 
faced almost simuitaneousiY. Tamil Nadu has for long been under the strong influence of the DMK and the 
AtADMK. in Andhra Pradesh, the Telugu Desam has come to stay. NTR has continuously been widening his sphere of 
influence in this one-time Congress bastion. Assam has been in the midst of a regional movement in which there is very lit¬ 
tle for the national parties. The Kranti-Ranga Party in Karnataka (now merged with Congress (!) i was also founded with 
narrow regional (personal ?) ends in mind. The National Conference of Sheikh Abdullah is also in a shambles after his 
demise. It is strongly felt by some that the emergence of regional parties and regionalism is a grave threat to the unity of the 
country. This group believes thet in a multiparty system, a single party should dominate. There is another school of opinion 
which believes that regional parties will help in the removal of regional disparities, which have escalated in India in these 
three decades. This, they contend, will strengthen the forces of integration in the country. 


For 

■ At the core of regionalism is a profound sense of identity 
which is very dear to the people living in the region. This feeling 
often overrides the sense of identity to the nation. Regional parties 
endeavour to capitalise on this and consolidate their base for per¬ 
sonal ends. Therefore regional forces definitely undermine the 
unity of the country. 

■ Regionalism leads to the emergence of a sense of confronta¬ 
tion between the Centre and the states, on most matters, includ¬ 
ing the division of the national cake’. Hence a conflict between 
rrational interests and regional interests gets promoted. Stich dif¬ 
ferences endanger the strength of the nation. 

■ India has a federal structure where a single political party has 
had a long reign. With the decline of this strong party, the state 
leaders have opted for establishing regional parties. Thus, the 
aspirations of a single individual to make a mark in politics, lies at 
the rods of the formation of a regional party. An important 
ingredient is. of course a charismatic individual with a burning 
ambition and a large fan following. Since these parties can never 
rise above narrow grounds, they constitute a threat to the integrity 
of the country. 

■ The regional parties find it expedient to pander to petty and 
divisive parochial sentiments for personal gains. Such elements 
strengthen the fissiparous tendencies which fiit at the unity of the 
country. Moreover such parties can easily fall prey to 'foreign 
hands' and hasten the disintegration of the country. 

■ All i.ssues depei id cn the whims and fancies of the leader. 
Those measures which ensure votes rather than public welfare, 
are taken up. Hence the development of the country is 
jeopardised. 

■ The regional parties make no attempts to create among their 
followers a burning national consciousness transcending loyalty 
to local, regional and linguistic issues. This weakens the 
common thread which ought to guide the life of every 
Indian. 

■ The growing influence of regional forces adds to the all-per¬ 
vasive corrupt atmosphere. Since hero worship is encouraged, 
sycophancy becomes an accepted norm. Nepotism and dispen¬ 
sation of favours to a chosen few, vitiates all aspects of 
life. Such tendencies are dangerous for the unity of the 
country. 


Against 

■ Regionalism embodies a quest for .self-fulfillrtient on the part 
of the people of a particular area. In a federal set-up it is vitai for 
people to have some scope for positive expression of their 'collec¬ 
tive personality'. This adds to the well-being of the inhabitants of 
an area and strengthens cohesion in the .society 

■ Maldevelopment and the fear of being left out prompts 
individuals in a region to take shelter under the umbrella of the 
regional forces. The development process in our countiy fias been 
such that some regions have been bypassed while others have 
gone much ahead. Thus the ecdnomic component is the crux of 
the problem. The regional parties fight for these economic rights 
and try to establish a distinct identity for the state concerned. 
Therefore regional disparities get minimised and the country's pro¬ 
sperity is augmented. 

■ In India the relationship between the Centre and the states is 
characterised by the 'big brotherly' attitude of the Centre. The 
desire is to dominate and dictate terms to the states and this leads 
to the emergerree of ethnic and cultural ditferrmces in tfic states. 
Hence regional parties come up. shielding the region from further 
exploitation by the Centre. Regional parties therefore do not effect 
tfio unity of the rtation but act in tfie interests of the states or 
regions. 

■ The formation of regional parties and their growing influence 
IS a reflection of the widening participative base in politics. The 
increasing consciousness of people towards frolitics makes tf'ese 
regional parties a forum for expression of the popular will. This 
reveals a tendency towards a strong democracy in the country. 

■ The rhetoric that regionalism is anti-system and anti¬ 
integration is nothing but negative thinking. It only indicates the 
ambitions and evil designs of the ruling party, whose inner struc¬ 
ture is crumbling. To perpetuate its authority and to gain more 
powers the ruling party dubs regionalism as a threat to the unity of 
the nation. 

■ The aim of Indian nationalism is to develop in the country a 
cultural, linguistic and political identity based on language. 
Articulation of demands for their respective regions, by the 
regional parties, cannot be treated as destabilising forces. 

■ Even historically speaking language and cultural identity wa-; 

supposed to strengthen the federal structure of the country. This 
was the basis of reorganisation of the Indian states on a linguistic 
basis. Jawaharlal Nehru had also suggested strengthening of 
regional identities to bring the states together. .i.v.A.K. 
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BY SHIV KUMAR 


Postal soivicM w«re inuoduced in India in 1837. The finst postage 
stamp wa.^ issued in 18b?. The Postal Department was set up in 1854; at 
tliat lime about 700 post offices were functioning in the country. The 
Railway Mail Service was introduced m 1907 and the Air Mail Service in 
1911 The number of post offices as on Dec 31. 1983 was 1.44,147— 
15.268 in urban areas and 1.28.879 in rural areas. On an average each 
post office serves 4,81 7 fiecsons and covers an area of 22.80 sq km. In 
addition. 70.209 villages were being served through mobile counter ser¬ 
vice facilities. More ttian 99% of the villages were provided daily mail 
delivery bv Mar 31, 1983. 

The country has finstal communication facilities with 166 countries of 
tfte world India Itas berm .'.suing special commemorative postage stamps 
since 1931. The total numlier of philatelic bureaux is 40 and that of 
pfiilatelic counters 136. Telex services are available in 172 cities. 
Teleptinne services liave matfr; tremendous progress. India had a 50-line 
manual toiephone exctiange in 1881 -82 in Calcutta; today there are about 
29 33 lukh lines located in 9,288 exchanges. 

INSA r-IB, launched in August 1983. connects 28 earth stations which 
in turn provide telecommunication facilities to far-flung hilly and inaccess¬ 
ible areas The Indian lelephnne Industries produces a wide range of 
lelocommunii;afion:. uguipmeni. It has five production units at Bangalore, 
Nairn. Paigtiat. Hae Baieli and .Srinagai 

Rural development ainr. at strengthening the socio-ecortomic infras¬ 
tructure a.s weli as alleviation of iioverty in rural area.s covering 7b% of tlie 
cuuniry's iji-i[iulat.oii. Vliis obiec.nvc continues to be loflected in the pac¬ 
kage of rirograrrirue.s la'jiii'fied during tfie successive tive-vear plans. 

With tlie obiettive o1 laising tin? poorest families above the poverty line 
by giving tfiem income-generating assets and access to credit and otfiei 
inputs, a new programme kf'jwr> as the Intagratad Rural Dnvnlop- 
m«nf Programmn (lilDP) has been extended to all the development 
tiloc.k". II. irv.' country With Ms 1.500 crores all'tcated for the programme 
under the Sixth Plan it aims at pioviding assistance to 150 lakh families 
with tlie outlay ol H'. 3b lakhs per block. One of its schemes, the 
aeveiijiiinem of women anti cfiildten. tias been launcheo in 51 selec¬ 
ted districts from 1982 

Ffforts are on to solve the pioblem.'; of drought-prone areas under the 
Drought-prone Areas Programme.The outlay lor tfic programme in 
the Sixtr. '’lan !•. Rs 350 '.rore;.. It cc'vers 511 blocks in 70 districts of 
i3 stall''. f,it R., ofili cioie;; nave been sfieni on the proqiammo 
since It in'.e|)i.''ir' 

The Desert Development Programme is related to the seventy and 
ox()an.'-.e olaesC tcundilions ffie firogramme at present covers 11 dis- 
tiii.ls in Kaiastfian. iou' in Haryana and two each in Gujarat. .) 8 K and 
Hirnacnai ^'ddesl: Tim aiiocation for the proqiamnie during the Sixth 
Plai I IS Ms I 'Ju crore,'. 

The Notional Rural Employment Programme (NREP) earlier 
known as Food tor Work P'rogramme' aims at providing supplementary 
employment optiortunities to ttio seasonal unamployed lural workers, 
r rom Afiril 19R1 the programme is being treated as a regular part of toe 
Sixth Plan A total provision of Rs 1.620 crores has been earmarked foi 
the jirograinnte during the Sixtfi PI'in A beneficial fealure of NREP is the 
distribution of 1 kg of toodgrains at subsidised raieti to workers, as pan 
of wagc.s. in order to improve their nutritional standards. 

Tfie basic objective of the Rural LandloH Employmoiit GuoranlM 
Programmo (RLE6P) is to provide employment to one member of each 
landless labour household oc a yearly bas>s, for -i period of 100 days. The 
Sixth Plan alWcation for the programme is about Rs 600 crores The 
National Scheme of Training of Rural Youth is meant to equip njral youth 
• a necessary skills and technical assistance for self-employment. 
Two autonomous organisations—National Institute of Rural Develop¬ 
ment (NIRD) and the Council for Advancement of Rural Technology 
(CART)- -are engaged in rural development work. 

Tfie National Bonk lor Agricuhwr* ond Rural Dovoiopmont 
(NABARD) and the Regional Rural Banks (RRBs) are functioning in 
the field of institutional finance. The Sixth Plan envisages setting up of 
170 RRBs covering 270 districts. 

To meet storage requifement.s, a firogramme for establishing a 


National Grid of Rural Godowns exists since 1979-80. During 
1983-84 construction of 2,956 godowns with a storage capacity of 
14. 42.686 metric tonnes was approved. 

As a major step towards Iona reforms, over 2 crore cultivators have 
been brought directly under their respective states by abolishing inter¬ 
mediary tenures. Tenancy reforms with legislative measures have also 
been introduced. Under land ceiling laws nearly 60 lakh acres have been 
taken over by the states. Of these 42 lakh acres have been distributed. 
An area of 5.10 crore hectares has been consolidated till October 1983. 
There are at present 2.17.319 village panchayats, 4.526 panchayat 
samiiis and 297 zila parlshads implementing the rural development pro¬ 
gramme. Nagaland and Meghalaya, among the states, and Mizoram and 
Arunachal Pradesh among the Union territories, do not follow the Pan- 
chayati Raj system. 

Steady progress has been made in the oloctrification of rural araos. 
By the end of March 1984. over 3.46 lakh villages out of a total of 5.76 
villages were electrified. Three states—Haryana. Kerala and Punjab— 
have electrilied all their villages and Tamil Nadu has electrified 99.6% of 
its villages. 

At 40. Rajiv Gandhi has joined a select fraternity of pitnts-tumed- 
rulers consisting of Hosni Mubarak of Egypt. Jerry" Riawlings of Ghana 
and Hafez Assad of Syria. 

Work IS in lull swing on the world's longost gas pipoliiw from 
Urengoi to Uzhgorod in the USSR. The eve.-itual lei igth of the pipeline 
will be 4.451 km and it will produce 32.000m cubic metres of gas i>ei 
year. This unique ga.s pijieline will have 40 compressor stations and two 
gas coaling stations. Most of the steel pipes have been imported from 
West Geimany, while the French firm Diessee France has supjilied com¬ 
pressors for the pipeline. 

Around the year 1810. an Englishman hit upon the idea of compross- 
ing dry coal gas and putting it into small, one-pound tanks. This was 
compressed ’tank’ gas Five decades latei. Julius Pintsch. a German, who 
was trying to develoji a safe jiortable fuel foi railway carriages, created 
■Pini.sch qa.s" by cracking oil at high temperatures to form an oi' gas. By 
1866. Pintscfi gas had been introduced into the US and -witfiin a short 
time tfiere woie some 100 Pintsch gas planis in the country. Pintsch had 
made compressed gas in bottle.s commercially feasible, and, inadverteni- 
ly. he was the first to liquefy ii. He was followed by J.J Coleman who, in 
earl', 1370s liecarne the first to HWeniionally, and .successtuliy, liquoty 
peiroleiini ya.i. Later liermati Blau, a chernist in Germany, ir.ventwi 
another process o* liquefying jietioieuni gas, and fii;. tccfinique. 
developed in 1901, produced a product whicfi came to be known as 
fflauqas. This was an evil smelling mixture of liquefied petroleum gases, 
■permanent' gases and light tiactions ol gasoline, all synthetically 
produced. 

Ihe Suez Canal was opened for navigation on Nov 1 7. 1869. The 
canal is open to vessels of all nations and is free from blockade except in 
times of war. It is 173 km long, connecting the Mediterranean with the 
Red Sea. Its minimum width is 197 ft and its depth permits the passage 
of vessels upto 38 ft draught. The first tunnel below the canal, loceied 
10 miles north ol Suez City, was completed on A()r30.1980. 

The BBC's domostic radio sorvicos are available on LF. MF and 
VHF. The broadcasting authorities, wfiose governing bodies are apjioin- 
ted Dy Hoi Majesty, tlie Queen, as trustees for the public interest in 
broadcasting, are independent of government in matters of programme 
content and are publicly accountable to Parliament for the discharge of 
their duties. In 1981. the Broadcasting Complaints Commission was set 
up to consider and adjudicate upon complaints of unfair or unjust treat¬ 
ment in broadcast programmes or of unwarranted infringement of 
privacy in or in the making of programmes. 


We invite readers to send us their queries on GK—provided the infor¬ 
mation being sought is not easily available. Of those a few will be selec¬ 
ted for publication too. We regret that no direct correspondence will be 
possible. Do write to us at GK. Cfo Career & Comjsetition Times. 10 
Daryaganj. New Delhi-110 CX)2. 
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PUNJAB PURGE: After taking a drastic turn for tha worse, the 'Biuestar on Jun 6. 1984. Terrorists were Pushed out of their 

basiceiiy religious agitation in Punfab assumed its most horrify- hideouts and peace restored in the Golden Temple complex — 

ing proportions by May 1984. It was then that the Centre converted to a virtual arsenal by the extremists. Both sides suf- 

decided, in a last desperata bid to avert disaster, to call in the fared grievous losses. But while the fire has been put out by and 

army. The catharsis began with the launching of Operation large, embetsoontinue to-Rare up. 


EIGHTH LOK SABHA ELECTIONS 

'I' ING THE RESULT S 

tter being exposed to wooing of all kinds, by numerous political 
parties the Indian masses finally went to the polls on Dec 24. 27 
and 28 to declare who had managed to win them over. Polling 
was brisk and heavy and about 60% of the 378m voters exercised their 
franchise. The elections for 16 states and 6 Union territories took place 
during the first phase of polling on Dec 24 while on Dec 27 and 28 vot¬ 
ing for the remaining Lok Sabha constituencies was conducted. 

Polling was marred by stray incidents of booth-rigging, booth¬ 
capturing and sporadic cases of violence. The magnitude of booth- 
rigging is evident from the fact that repolling had to be conducted in 62 
polling stations in 15 parliamentary constituencies of UP. Bihar, West 
Bengal and Haryana on Dec 27. Coupled with this was the problem of 
the names of thousands of voters missing from the electoral list—a 
rather uncomplimentary commentary on the efficiency of the concerned 
authonties. 

For the contenders it was an anxious nail-biting wait. The results star¬ 
ted coming out Dec 28 onwards and the declaration was emphatic—it 
was a win unprecedented and overwhelming for the Congressfl) plat¬ 
form. And the Opposition was virtually blasted out of existence. Anyone 
contesting under the magical Congressfl) ticket invariably emerged 
triumphant and matters regarding competence, experience or seniority 
faded into insignificance besides this. Starring conspicuously in the 
action-packed win were the cine stars—Amitabh Bachchan. Sunil Dutt 
and Vyjanthimala Bali. What was most noteworthy about their wins was 
that' they defeated the Opposition aces. Bachchan defeated H.N. 
Bahuguna. the politician with a track record of never having lost the ilfoll 
race, while the BJP Vice-President Ram Jethmalani suffered ignominious 
defeat at Dun's hands. 

The outcome of the eighth Lok Sabha elections is as follows: In 
Haryana the Congress(l) swept through the state bagging all the 10 
seats. In Rajasthan it did a repeat performance by winning aU 25 seats. 
Madhya Pradesh was bowled over by the ruling party—it secured the 
39 seats contested for (the elections in Bhopal were postponed to Jan 
28 owing to the gas mishap). In Maharashtra the Congre^t) had a poll 
tally of 43 seats of the 48 while the remaining five were divided bet-. 
ween the Congress(S)—2, Janata—1, Peasants and Workers Party—1 
and Independents—1. In the Janata stronghold of Karnataka, this once 
popular pprty fared dismally when only four of its members were 
returned to power: tf» Coitgress(Q vyon the remaining 24 of a total of 
28 seats. The CPM vvas ousted from Kerala where the Congress{l) won 
13 of the 20 seats while the fomter secured only 1. The other six seats 


THE NEW CABINET 

Cabinet Minnime 

Rajiv Gandhi—Prime Minister 
Abdul Ghafoor-r-Works and Housing 
Asoke Sen—Law and Justice 
B. Shankaranand—Irrigation and Power 
Bansi Lai—Railways 

Buta Singh—Agriculture and Rural Development 
H. K. L. Bhagat—- Parliamentary Affairs 
K.C. Pant—Education 

Mohsina Kidwai—Health and Family Welfare . 

P.V. Narasimha Rao—Defence and temporary charge of Planning 
Rao Birendra Singh—Food and Ovil Supplies 

S. B. Chavan—Home 

Vasant Sathe—Steel. Mines and Coal 
Veerendra Patil—Chemicals and Fertilisers 
V.P. Sirrgh—Finance 
Ministers of Slate (Independent charge) 

Maragatham Chandrasekhar—Women and Social Welfare 
Nawal Kishore Sharma—Petroleum 
Ram Niwas Mirdha—Communication 

T. Anjaiali—Labour 

V.N. Gadgil—Information and Broadcasting 
Z.H. Ansari—Shipping and Transport 

Ministers of State 

Arif Mohd Khan—Industry and Company Affairs j 

Afun Nehru—Power 

Ashok Gehlot—Tourism and Civil Aviation 
Bir Sen—Environment and Forests 
Chandulal Chandrakar—Rural Development 
Ghulam Nabi Azad—Parliamentary Affairs 
H.R. Bharadwai—Law and Justice 
Janardhana Poojaiy—Finance 
Khurshid Alam Khan—External Affairs 

k.P. Singh Deo—Personnel and Administration Reforms and Culture 

K.R. Narayanan—Planning 

Madhavrao Scfrtdia—Railways 

Margaret Alva—Parl'iamentary Affairs 

Natwar Sit^gh—Steel 

P. A. Sangma—Commerce and Supply 

R.K. Jaichandra Singh—Youth Affairs and Sports 

Ram Dulari Sinha—Hortw 

Shivraj Patil—Sdertoa and Technology, Ocean Development. 
Yogendra Makwana-Health [^omic Energy. Space and Electronics 
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IN HIGH PLACES: On Apr 3. 1964, Sqn Ldr R»k»sh Sharmt 
eraated cosmic Mstory whan ha bacama tha first Indian to go 
on a apaca cruisa. Salacted by the Puasians to baa mamber of 
thair thraaman craw aboard tha Soviet spaceship Soyas T’tt 
after undergoing rigorous training along with fellow Indian Wg 
Cdr Ravish Malhotra, he finally took off for his seven-doY space 
trek. Launched from Baikanour Cosmodrome in Russia, the 
spaceship docked with the Salyut-7 spacecraft in space and 
returned to earth on Apr 11, 1984—touching down at Arkalyk. 
Back on earth now is a starry-eyed Sharma. 


were shared by the Indiwr Uniorr Muslim League—2. Congress(S|—1 
Janata—1 and Kerala Congresa(J)—2. However.the CPM managed to 
save lace in West Bengal where it won 18 of the 42 seats with Con- 
gressfl) following close at heels with 16. CPI and RSP obtained 3 each 
and Forward Bloc 2. In Tamil Nadu 38 of the 39 seats were contested 
of which Cortgressfl) won 25. AIAOMK 12 artd DMK 1. 

Andhra Pradesh was perhaps the main exception to the Congress(l) 
rule. N.T. Rama Rao established his rajya all over again when his Telegu 
Desam walked off with 28 of the 40 seats contested for (there are 42 
seats altogether): the Congress(l) could manage only 6 while the BJP. 
Janata. CongressfS). CPM, CPI and Independents bagged one each. In 
the Hindi belt comprising UP and Bihar, the Congress(l) shattered the 
hopes of the Opposition (the Charan Singh-led OMKP and Vajpayee's 
BJP primarily) by pocketing 82 of the 84 contested seats in the 85-seat 
state of UP leaving DMKP with 2 only, and 48 of the 54 seats in Bihar 
wit>i the rest going to CPI (2). and DMKP. Janata. Congress(J) and 
Independents one each. In the northern states of J B K and Himachal, 
the ruling party put up a fitting fight too. winning the three seats of the 
four contested for in tire latter, even though it lost to the National Coii- 
ference (F-arooq) in J & K, Of the five out of six-seats contested for. the 
National Conference won three and Congress(l) two. The Congress(l) 
also had a clean sweep in the eastern belt where in Meghalaya, 
Arunachal, Nagaland. Manipur and Mizoram it won the 2, 2.1.2 and 1 
seats contested for lespect'vely, and at the same time winning 20 of the 
7 1 seats in Orissa as well. The remaining one went to the Janata. It was 
not so fortunate in Sikkim and Tripura where it lost the lone contested 
seat to the SGSP in Sikkim and the two seats contested for in Tripura to 
CPM. It was Congress(l) all the way in the Union territories too—the 
only excetitlon being Dadra B Nagar Haveli where the one contested 
seat went in favour of the Independents. As lor the rest, the C^ngress(l) 
achieved a grand, slam of all 7 seats in Delhi, while it hauled the sole 
contested seats from Pondicherry. Lakshadweep, Chandigarh. Anda¬ 
man and Nicobar Islands and tha 2 seats from Goa as well. The total 
booty the Congress(l) amassed was a staggering 401 (400 nOw with 
the demise of one (iongress(l) MP) out of ? total of 508 seats—by far 
the greatest win for any political party. 


T he devakipmenu in BhoiMl In itM part i wjinh have thrown Ught 
on several new iaoals of the gaa moady which shocked pee^ 
the world over. The pop u l a tie n of Bhojpal is stilt t e e i n g in its 
venomous aftermath. 

The arrest of the Union Carbide top btaaa atckiding Warren Ander¬ 
son. Chairman of Union Carbide in the US as walaaKeahubMahindra. 
Chairman of the corporation in bidiB and V.P. Gokhale. Managing Diree- 
tor. while sending shock waves ripping owar the corporate sector 
worldwide did evoke appfauee at least bom the affected tiHihitudes. for 
the firm hand with which tta gove r n m ent dealt with the situation. 
Anderson was, however, bailed ote for Re 25.000 the same day. He 
revealed at e press conference in Connectiout diet an expert team which 
had visited the Bhopal plant in June 1982 had reported that the plant 
was extremefy unsafe, poten&i^ hazardous' because of lack of 
implementation of adequate safety measures. Despite being warned 
about this, both by the experts' report as wel as by the accidents which 
had occurred over the past few years, the Union Carbide management 
preferred to turn a deal ear to these and let things continue as they 
were. This attitude is clearly inrkcative of the calous. production and 
profit-oriented approach adopted by multinational concerns— 
particularly in the lass developed poverty strideen Third World. And this, 
justifiably desenres the indignant outcry k has merited from various sec¬ 
tions. And numerous lawsuits worth smretal biliar» of doHars have been 
piled up against Union Carbide. The company is. however, reluctant to 
adopt the same standards of compensation in India as it would have 
been forced to do under American or British law. This negligence and 
reluctance goes to show the low esteem in which human lives of the 
Third World countries are held by the magnates of the affluent 
world. 

Meanwhile, in Bhopal, the goverrynani mads concerted efforts to 
restore the faith of the stricken people both in die authorities as well as in 
the habitability of their home town. But death and disease had so shat¬ 
tered the hopes and confidence of the masses that the mere announce¬ 
ment of the laun^rig of 'Operation Faith' had them fleeing the town in a 
frenzy of desperatirm. No amount of reassurance from the authorities 
could halt the exodus as people feared a new leak of poisonous gas. 
Operation Faith' consisted of the neutrafisation of the remaining methyl 
Iso cyanale (MIC). After anatywng the situatian scientists came to the 
conclusion that the most practical and sale way ot neutralising was to 
convert it into a pesticide under killest safety. Baborate precautionary 
and safety measures were taken to prevem any further castastrophe in 
case of new gas leakage. These oonsislad of erection of scaffolding (of 
jtne sacking) around the carfoaryf piqpt and the MIC storage tanks. Three 
air force helicopters were deptoyed to spray water over the factory to 
trap any gas leakage. The scrubber and fbra tower, the first line of 
defence which had failed to function on the fateful night of Dec 2-3. 
wereiestored to their woifdng capacity. Standby arrangements for first- 
aid of possible victims were also made. 

'Operation Faith' was set in motion on Dec 16 and was completed 
within three to four days. People this time, not- relying on the safety 
arrangements of the authorities took precautiora of their own. They loft 
the town. And so the operation was conducisd in a vktuaily deserted 
city. But its completion has succeeded in insiiRng hitti in the inhabitants 
of Bhopal. They are braving it back to their homes once again albeit a lit¬ 
tle cautiously. For the images of death areLStil Irarh in their memories. 
And now that they are backr—compaigning for the LoC Sabha elections 
will begin. The efections* wera postponed to Jan 28 owing to the 
catastrophe. 

MIZORAM TALKS 

HOPEFUL HEADWAY _ 

A micable talks round the negotiating table are undenway. on 
one side is Laldeifga. the aalf-shked leader of the 
underground Mizo National Front (MNF). the other is 
G. Parthasarathy, Chairman of the Bitemal Allaits kfinisity's policy plan-' 
tvng committee. Alsu in is an accord on the 23-vaar-otd tussle 
between Mizoram an : the (>nir--And. theraforehoipas ate high. 

Lsldenga'satriiral :'i lnd'iaonOct2B 1984 to resume take with fhe' 
Indian Government, it anks to the initiative taken by Mrt QandN. sal rffe 
hopeful speculations. These war* shattered by Ms GandhTs- a i aasti na-: 
lion on Oct 31. the day LaManga was to meat her. The new Mnie 
Minister however took to hand the task Ml kcompleled by his pre- 
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A WALK TO DESTINATION DEATH: It was • sarane autumn 
morning on Oet 31. 1984. A amUing Mrs Gantl(ti walked 
through the garden path of No. 1 Safdarjung Road, her official 
raaidanea. to meat British aemr-diractor. Pater Ustinov vHm 
waited with a TV craw. She was to give him an hour-long inter¬ 
view, little realising that fata was preparing her to give him, 
and the world, a chilling horror story of barbaric vioienca. As 
she folded her hands to great the two Sikh security guards 


standing along the path, and said, “Namaste. “ the two men, in 
whom she had laid complete trust, returned her greetings with 
a shower of bullets—Satwant Singh with his stan-gun and 
Baant Singh with his .38 revoivar. Mrs Gandhi was dead. The 
toss was too grave lor Indians who gave vent to their Inner fury 
6^ indulging in sectarian vioienca of the worst kind- 
witnessed only during the days of partition. 


decessor. And in December even as the whole country was preparing 
for the polls in earnest, talks for seeking a solution to the Mizoram 
insurgency problems were commenced once again. - 

The issues taken up during the talks between the Centre and 
Laldenga included the provision of a Ka^mir-type status for Mizoram— 
the central issue which dominated the talks. For this an accord is being 
worked out along the lines of the 1981-82 negotiations which had 
sought to upgrade Mizoram to an autonomous state based on Article 
371A of the Constnution. A measure of agreement on the question of 
special cortstitutional safeguards to protect the ethnic identity of the 
Mizos has also been reached. 

^ Rehabilitation of undergrourtd Mizos and the dropping of cases 
a^inst them hes been agreed upon too. An understanding on the 
delimitation of Mizwam has been reached. Laldenga has included in his 
list of demands, among other things, removal of the Sixth.Schedu1e as it 
is still applicable in certain areas of Mizoram. Framed under Article 224 
and 275 of the Constitution, it provides the Governor with extraordinary 
powers. Thus even as the Assembly exists, it ensures virtual Central 
rule. 

At the moment. Laldenga is in London, visiting family and friends in 
this festive season. Negotiations will be resumed upon his return this 
month. That the Congressfl) has established its unquestionable sup¬ 
remacy in the country may also prove berteficial. Till such time as they 
sit around the table once more, both Laldenga and the Centre are keep¬ 
ing their fingers crossed. 

PUNJAB 

SETTING PRIORITIES 

he spotlight is on Punjab once again. In fact the Punjab issue was 
used by both the Congress (I) as well as the opposition parties for 
furthering their own ends by squarely placing the blame on each 
other's shoulders.The issue of religious segregation featured prominently 
in the electiooptanifestoesand campaign speeches of all political parties. 

Ever since Ra)iv Gandhi assurried office as Prime Minister he was 
clear about his stance on Punjab. He unequivocally ruled out the accep¬ 
tance of the Anandpur Sahib Resolution as he felt that its adoption would 
promote diluhtogration. It was not permitted by the Constitution either. 
,He, however, gave assurance that due consideration would be given to 
the demands of Akalis on territorial and river water disputes, in his elec¬ 
tion campaign Rajiv lashed out at the Opposition for promoting divisive 
forces by siding the Akalis and their unacceptable demands. He also 
demand^ a public denouncement of the extremists and terrorists by 
the Akalis. 

- The Congressfll wave which has swept the country has not been 
greeted favourably by the Akalis. They haw expressed their displeasure 
by inviting the defeated Opposition leaders Chandrashekhar (Jairata) and 
Ram Jethmalani (BJP) to cont^ the elections in f^Jnjab as and when 
they ate held. As for the Anandpur Sahib Resolution—the Akati Dal 


absolutelV'refuses to consider a solution to the Punjab problem in its 
absence. Says Lalpqfa. acting President and senior Akaii leader. "The 
Akalis have one and only one demand—the Anandpur Sahib Resolution 
and will continue to struggle till its acceptance". 

Rajiv Gandhi, now the undisputed leader of the country, has once 
again reiterated the top priority his government plans to give to Punjab 
and orte of his first post-election moves has been the constitution of a 
high-level ministerial panel comprising of P.V. Narasimha Rao. Defence 
Minister: S.B. Chavan. Home Minister: and K.C. Pant, Education Minis¬ 
ter. to find ways to resolve the Punjab tangle. For this, he has decided to 
seek the cooperation of the Oppositen as well. 

It can only be hoped that the Akalis would give up their dogmatic 
attitude and assist the government in arriving at a peaceful solution to 
the Punjab issue. . 

That the government means business by stating that it will not allow 
disruptive forces to operate against the country, is evident from its treat¬ 
ment of Jasbir Singh Bhindranwale. nephew of Jamail Singh Bhindran- 
wale. The so-called organiser of the International Youth Federation. 
Jasbir Singh had left for Pakistan on the pretext of visiting religious 
places. Allegedly responsible for inciting anti-Indian sentiments abroad 
he was shuttled between Dubai, London and Manila where he was 
refused entry by the concerned authorities and finally cornered in India. 
At the moment he is being kept in a maximum security prison and cases 
under Sec 124A 153A of the Indian Penal Code (sedition and promot¬ 
ing enmity between different groups on grounds of religion) and Sec 13 
of Unlavtdul Activities (Prevention) Act 1967 have be^ registered 
against him. This should be an eye-opener for anyone with similar 
designs residing either in Irxfia or abroad. 

^NIPUR . 

TERROR TACTIC S__ 

T hat politics is a deadly game was once again revealed when an 
attempt was made on the life of the Manipur CM Rishang 
Keishing on Dec 8, 1984. Although Keishing escaped unhurt, 
four of his security guards were killed and seven others injured. The car 
was attacked vvhen he was heading towards his constituency. 
Phungyar, to address an election meeting. 

The Nationalist Socialist Council of Nagaland (NSCN) assumed res¬ 
ponsibility for the dastardly action. This undergrounri organisation, 
currently operating in Manipur's Tahgkhgl inhabited areas has already 
killed more than 90 people in the last few years including the former CM 
Y. Shaiza. Recently, a district council member and a prospective Con¬ 
gress candidate were shot down. 

In fact the NSCN had threatened the candidates contesting the 
general elections with ‘dire cortsequences' and had specifically 
threatened to make an attempt on the CM's life before Dec 14. 1984. 
Keishing, who topped the terrorists' hit list, had taken precautionary 
measures by just campaigning during the day. He had also taken extra 
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POISON IN THE AlP: Bhopal witnessed the worst-ever Indus- 
Oiel accident in world history when a killer gas silently suf¬ 
focated ouer Z,SOO people, till they were choked to deedi. 
People fled their homes, hospitals overflowed with tens of 
thousands unable to see or breathe and others who bled to 
death. Methyl iso cymate (MICf, the harbinger of death, had 
vapourised into Bhopel's night eir. The Union Carbide Pestleide 
Plant authorities had blundered. MIC. a ledial chemical, is 
used to manufeeture pesticides and every possibility of human 
contact must be elimirtated. However, on the tragic night of 
Dec 2 pressure built up in e dS-tonne capacity gas chamber 
causing the poisonous gas to leak out, beyond control. Into the 
myriad human systems resting in silence. The Union Carbide's 
American owners rushed in lor help without much effect. The 
exodus from Bhopal increased, and to ensure the future safety 
of the people, all the remaining gas bom MIC tanks was 
neutralised by a process termed 'Operation Faith'. But what 
'faith' and what 'future' when new-borne in Bhopal are likely to 
have damaged brains and thousands of children have been 
orphaned? 


care about his personal safety before leaving for his election meeting. 
But the insurgents proved more crafty and succeeded in carrying out 
(heir threat even though they were unable to kill the CM in the attempt. 
Such acts can succeed only in terrorisirig people and the leaders further, 
without being of any use to the terrorists themselves. This has been 
made amply clear by the Congress(l) win in Manipur where the 
insurants'terror tactics were rendered futile. For, violence can achieve 
nothing in the long run. 



I ncRa filed a complaint witH.tha kitematiottai Civtt Aiviation 
Organisatiort. (ICAO) against Pakistan for allegedly arming the hiiac- 
kera of. the lA Boeing 737-on Aug 24,1884 at tha Lahore-airpiart. 
This is a very wise move in the light of the.tenirous relations e^ing bM- 
ween the twp countries as the issue' can now be resolved without an 
actual confiorttation between them. 

On Aug 24, the Boeing was hijacked whm on a routine flight from 
Delhi to Srinagar it was to lancfat the Lahore airport. It was here that a 
pistol and ammunitions ware supplied to the terrorists by Pakistan 
authorities. Information regarding the pistol was supplied by! die 
ifassertgets of the hijacked aircraft—in fact a foreigner saw a man in a 
salwar actually handirtg over a packet to one of the terrorists on the tar¬ 
mac. This was confirmed by the crew art^ later revealed by the hijackws 
during investigatiorts. 

The complaint was accompanied by an Interpol confirrpation that the 
pistol in possession of the hijackers was, alongwith 74 other arms, sup¬ 
plied to Pakistan by the West German manufacturers Walther GMBH. 
Arming of hijackers with an offensive weapon is an unlawful act “un- 
prec^ented on thb part of any contracting ICAO state". It is also a grave 
violation of the Montreal. Hague and Chicago conventions and also of 
ICAO'&objectives. 

In sharp contrast to Pakistan’s reprehensive'action was UAEs firm 
stand on the issue when, after refuelling at Karachi, the plane landed at 
Oubai. They forced the hijackers to sunender and thereafter handed 
them over to the Indian authorities. 

At a time when terrorism, parficularly air piracy, is rampant, open 
support of such acts is uncalled for. The reprimand, however, rests with 
ICAO. 

INDO-JARW«SfrRAbE 

KNOTS I N THE T IE 

S ome headway was made for the betterment of Indo-Japanese 
economic ties when a 52-member Japanese delegation visited 
India in December last year. Talks were xionducted with the 
Federation of Indian Cluimbers of Commerce and Indastry (FICCI). which 
revealed the hurdles to the expanded trade between the two countries. 

Jartan is fearful that import liberalisation and greater accommodatiop 
of foreign investors may not continue for long. Also the delegation 
expressed the need for an appropriate 'investment climate' tor the con¬ 
duction of trade. For this it suggested improvement of infrastnictural 
facilities such as power, transport and communications. It was also 
agreed by both sides that the existing imbalances should be corrected 
first and foremost. Then, efforts vvMid have to be made to ensure quali¬ 
ty, price and delivery schedules of Indian goods exported to Japan. 

The Indo-Ja^ianese Business Cooperation Committee (BCC). further 
identified numerbos areas tor inekistrial collaboration. These include mini 
and micro-hydel projects, instrumentation and control systems, 
indigenisation of oil exploration equipment, solar power units, elec¬ 
tronics, auto ancillaries and telecommunications. In the agricultural field, 
hydroponic agriculture, irrigation and management of agriculture were 
singled out as areas in which cooperation could be possible. The BBC 
also suggested exchange of information and business delegations in 
these immediate areas of interest. 

Japan has. on its part, identified several items for export to India. 
Among these are engineering goods, leather and leather products, tex¬ 
tiles. readymade garments, household furnishings, gems and jewellery. 

SUPR^E^URTWROicfs ~ 

PROVIDING RELIEF 


T he highest judiciary in the land has been rather busy recently.The 
verdicts of the Supreme Court (SC) have sought to provide relief to 
various sections of the communhY in one way or the other. 

The first case tackled by the SC concerns the freedom of the press. 
For the past three yeers the Union Government had been imposing a 
16% duty on imported newsprint. This hed consequently compelled the 
newspaper offices to raise the prices of their dailies and. also forced 
some leading newspapers to file's suit against the Union Gov e rnment. 
The SC upheld press freedom when it categorically assured journalists 
that "as long as this court sits, rtewspapermen need rtot have the fear of 
their freedom being curtailed by unconstitutional means'. 
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THeSONSHMES. STABS TWINKLE; CongnssU! has Oone 
it againi But instead of a landslide vietoiy, the mountain itself 
has moved, creating history anew. The three-fourths majority 
sweeg in the eighth Lok Sabha poll could be attributed, among 
other facttm, to the sympathy wave that engulfed tha nation 
after tha death of Mrs Gandhi. Also, a majority of women who 
supported Mrs Gendhi have naturally cast their votes in favour 
of Bajiv. Evidently the Opposition campaign for a coalition 
government at the Centre did not appeal to the masses. The 

It was the primary duty of all courts to uphold the freedom of speech 
and expression anp invalidate all laws or administrative actions which 
interfered with it. [the court held. Withholding of government adver- 
tisentents. imposition of taxes'on newsprint and canalisation of import 
of newsprirrt in order to make it unjustly costly, were some of the ways, 
by which the governments had trfed to .irrterfm with thd freedom of the' 
press, the court pointed out. 

In another verdict, the SC removed tite inequities in the property law 
enforced in Delhi and. in the process, has also provided relief to tSuilding 
owners—especially those living in their own houses or possessing flats 
built by corporate societies. By introducing the "standard rent' concept, 
it has laid down new principles to govern the methpd of assessing house 
tax. According to the three judge bench, standard rent and not market 
rent should determine rateato value on the basis of which tax assess- 
nnent is made. It has thus sought to Unk tax directly to the cost of ooiv 
struction rather than to the speculative value of land. Tin this day. the 
municipal authorities were calculating tax on the actual rent received. 
This had caused distortions, between old artd new buildiitg rates^^ 
between those who lived in their own houses arxi those whe rented 
them out. 

The Bench has also .made it abundantly clear that in cases of there 
being two or more methods of fixing dues from citizens, the section 
favouring tha payee should be applied. Taxmen have been ordered to 
make irtdopendont assessments for cafculating construction costs. 

The SC verdict Is beneficial for two other categories of owrters. Rrstly 
those who build .dieir houses in stages will no longer be requi^.-to add 
value of .land each time fbr the detemiination of tax on the new 
additions. Secondly, those who rent out a part of their building while 
occupying a part qf it themselves will rtow be entitled to pay property 
tax baaed on "hypotheticaT and not actual rent, i.e.. a "reasoriable rent" 
that can be fetched by a biiildinB. 

The SC verdict on house tax has. therefeia. succeeded in injactirtg 
rationafity into the tax structure. The proposed laslructunng of the Delhi 
Rent Coiitroi Act may ensure free flow of private funds.into tha residert- 
tial units. 

A third judgement ordering the Union Government to release due 
denness'aHowartce (DA] arrears of Class III and IV Central Government 


Hlmfu backlash to the political events in Punjab andihe entire 
BSS votes cast in favour of the ruling party were other factors 
which brought a massive mandate to Congressflj and routed 
the Opposition. Strong opposition leaders have been left to eat 
humble pie. However, lA/a makes the Congressflj doubly res¬ 
ponsible to the nation. For viable Opposition, sure enough, is a 
necessary adjunct in a democratic polity. Moreover, what the 
nimstai>-turrted-MPs will foretell for the country's future, is yet 
tobeseen. 

employees before February bnd was a welcome move. Additional and 
ad*hoc OA to these employees had been due on Jan 1. Feb 1. /^>r 1 
and Jun 1 last, but had been withheld because of the general elections. 
Withholding of OA arrears is both urwonstitutional and illegal. The SC 
has also ordered the govemmerit to pay penal rates of interest on pen¬ 
sion and gratuity if these have rrot bem p^ to an employee within two 
months of his retirement, in doing so. the Nghesi court of justice has 
provided substantial relief to people weighed down by inflation. 

NCAER REPORT 

PL ANS ANP PREDICTIONS _ 

A mid-yaar review of the second quarter of 1984 (July- 
Septamber) by Natiorral CoutHtil of-Applied Economic Research 
(NMER) predicts a nearly 5% growth in gross national product 
(GNPf compart with 1.8K in 81-82. 5.2% in 82-83 and 8.5 in 83- 
*84. The report attributes this growth to- tim^ and widespread mon¬ 
soon tor the second year - in succession which predicts a good 
performance jn agriculture. There has; however, been no reduction in 
the trade deficit but a notable rise in foreign exchange reserves. 

The. NCAER rnakes several other observations too. The proposed 
public sector outlay of R$ 1,80.000 crores at the 84-85 prices for the 
Seventh Plan, though 84% higher than that of the Sixth Plan, is only 
21 % higher in real terms. 

Also, since in the Seventh Plan balances from current revenue at the 
base year were "negmive". rather than contribuling-to the financing of the 
Plan, resource mobiKsation of a much higher magnitude is needed. This 
has resulted in a gap of Rs 40.000 crore—22% of the Plan size. The 
report recommerufs additional imemal resource mobilisation as a 
method for diminishing this gap. 

Exports present an encouraging picture—a result of continued 
growth in industrial produaion. Industrial growth, observes the NCAER. 
picked up during the subsequent mortths of ‘94 especially that of infras¬ 
tructural industries like coal, steel, cement, petroleum, crude and elec¬ 
tricity. And finally, the report stresses the major role the manufacturing 
and service sectors will have to play in achieving this target growth. 

J.S. 
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SMOOTH SUCCESSION: YuriAndmpov's death was inevitable. 
Brezhnev's successor IS months earlier, the Soviet President 
and General Secretary of the Communist Party of Soviet Union 
had been suffering from heart disease, kidney trouble and 
diabetes and his end. when it came on Feb 9. was rather 
expected. As always, things moved swiftly and smoothly 
behind the Iron Curtain with Konstantin Chernenko. 72. 'mov¬ 
ing in to fill the void. The transition was quiet, calculated and 
overtly uneventful. 

Sm LANKA 

CRISIS _ 

S ince Nov 19. 1984 over 400 lives have been lost in sectarian 
violence in Sri Lanka. The government imposed emergency and 
ind .'Iged in some violence of its own. Air Force fighters and naval 
vessels attacked boats believed .o be bringing guerillas from Tamil 
Nadu to Mannar in the north-west coast and the government claimed 
that 10 people had been killed. On Dec 3 the same year 20 guerilla 
suspects in custody were killed, while trying to escape an attack by their 
comrades. The guerillas attacked two farm settlements and farmer con¬ 
victs and their families in the MullaitKru and Vavuniya districts in the 
noith-east and 80 Sinhalese were said to have been killed in the attack. 
They also killed several people in the two fishing villages of Kukkilai and 
Nayaru in Muliaitivu. 

In the second week of December, the security forces detained 300 
suspected Tamil separatists during a two-day weekend swoop and a 
42-houf curfew was imposed in a number of areas. Sources said that 
the arrests were “indiscriminate" and included women, in an effort to 
spread fear among the people. They also attacked Indian fisftjng boats 
and the fishermen claimed that they were well within Indian territorial 
waters when attacked. The Sri Lankan Government believes that at least 
4.000 Sri Lankan Tamils may be undergoing guerilla training in India. 


India has steadily rejected such allegations and has. in turn, stated that 
Sri Lanka is trying to build up a war psychosis in the country. 
Meanwhile. President Reagan's ambassador at large. Gen Vernon 
Wal^a.made his second visit to the island in 13 months. Though the 
'iCol^bo foreign office opted to remain tight-lipped about the visit, the 
govemmmt media indicated that US arms supplies to Sri Lanka had 
been on the top of the agenda during the meeting. 

On another front. President Jayewardene proposed an amendment to 
the Constitution for tire creation of district and provincial councils and a 
council of state or secorjd chamber for resolving the island's ethnic 
problem. Draft bills for the X Amendment which would set up such 
councils were presented by him to an all-party convention on the ethnic 
issue, which reconvened in Colombo on Dec 14. Except for the All- 
Ceylon Tamil Congress, all other Tamil parties, including the Tamil 
United Liberation Front (TULF) attended the conference but the Sup-, 
reme Council of the Mahasangha of the Buddhist clergy was absent. 

At the end of the conference. Jayewardene requested the delegates 
to inform him in writing of their views on the 'package' of measures sug¬ 
gested by him to ensure "parliamentary democracy" starting at the 
village*level. The delegates' proposals, he said, would be gazetted and 
examined by the Supreme Cou'l. He added that he and the Supreme 
Court may rfecide on a referendum or a general election if it bwame 
necessary. However, all this proved to be an exercise in futility. Shortly 
after Jayewardene issued his statement hinting at a referendum. Tamil 
separatists launched a big attack on the army camp at point Pedro at the 
northern tip of Jaffna peninsula. Two police inspectors of Jaffna were 
also abducted and a ransom of Rs 50 lakhs was demanded for them. 
Faced with mounting opposition from the Sinhalese Buddhists, the Sri 
Lanka Cabinet dropped the government proposals for resolving the 
ethnic problem on Orc 26.And the killing goes on ... . 

umJssr 

TALK OF TAL K S _ 

oon the US Secretary of State. George Shultz and the Soviet 
Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko will meet in Geneva to discuss 
the resumption of arms control talks. Meanwhile, both sides are 
seeking solidarity with their own blocs to improve their positions at the 
negotiating table. The North Atlantic Treaty Organisation (NATO) met at 
Brussels and decided to boost conventional forces in Europe. The 13 
NATO defence ministers agreed to^end $7.8b over the next six-year 
period for a variety of improvements" ranging from bomb-proof aircraft 
shelters to building a better communications network. The budget for 
spending on infrastructure is 40% more than that spent in the last six- 
year period.The respective countries also agreed to increase ammunition 
stocks. 

On the other side of the Iron Curtain, the Warsaw Pact foreign minis¬ 
ters met in E. Berlin and declared that the East bloc allies "will not allow 
themselves to fall into a situation of inferiority". They, however.•followed 
a conciliatory line and words of praise for the Shultz-Gromyko meeting 
were included in the final communique. The defence ministry counter¬ 
parts. who were meeting in Budapest were less moderate, and the 
Hungarian Defence Minister. Lajos Czinege.stressed the importance of 
"preparedness" to counter any NATO aggression. However! the Soviet 
news agency. Tass^ ignored the hardline expressed at Budapest and 
gave full coverage to the foreign ministers' conference instead. Soviet 
leader Konstantin Chdrrtenko even told a visiting American industrialist. 
Armand Hammer, that he was ready to meet Ronald Reagan if 
Washington renounced the first use of nuclear weapons. In a bid to win 
hearts, the US too is being somewhat conciliatory and a relatively mod¬ 
erate Paul Nitze has been appointed Shultz's Chief Adviser for the 
Geneva talks. 

In domestic developments, the Soviet Defence Minister. Marshal 
Dmitri Federovich Ustinov, died in late December. He had been ailing 
for some time and had not been seen in public since Sep 27.1984: He 
had headed the military for the last eight years and had been closely 
associated with Soviet defence since the beginning of-World War II. He 
was also one of the senior-most members of the politburo of the Soviet 
Communist Party and had been Deputy f^ime Minister between 1957 
and 1963 and had been theFirst O^ty prime Minister between 1963 
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me WALK THAT MM& Whan Ota Amancan aatmnaut Bruea 
McCandlaas hoatad kilo apaca. 16S milaa above Hawaii, ha 
actually had.na Uahs with tha aa/th. Ha was untathered from 
die orbihng spaeaeratL OurilanBar, which had left him to fand 
for himself. Ha carried a tafaviskm camera, no doubt, to relay 
live pictures back to die arbiter and to earth—test ha opted to 
stay back in tha sarana void, far from the madding crowd! 

Picture shows McCantHass looking like a modern-day Buck 
ftogars as he models the estravahicular.rnobiUty end back-pack 
manned manoeuvring units. Tha circular object in front 
enables a Boating spaceman to dock with the orbiting spacec¬ 
raft while performing repairs and other maintenance work. 

and 1965. Shotlly after hs death. Marshal Sergei Sokolov was appoin¬ 
ted new Defence Minister. Sokolov was one of the three Deputy 
Defence Ministers. 
iSLAMISMtONTN l^iST^' 

HOL Y HOAX_ 

O n Dec 1. 1984. President Zia-ul-Haq. in a surprise TV 
ap(>earance. annoimced that he would hold a referendum on 
Islamisation m Pakistan. The referendum, it was said, would also 
act as a de facto presidential election sinoe a "Yes~ vote on the Islamisa- 
lion programme would mean that Zia would be regarded as elected for 
a five-year term and lie woiiM be given the mandate to amend the Con¬ 
stitution and make H thoroughty Islamic before restoring it and 
whhrirawing martial law. Elections to the Parliament' would then follow 
but the members of the new Assembly would not belong to political 
parties and the Parliament's po w ers would be limited by Quranic 
iniunctions. The 11 -party opposition Movement for the Restoration of 
Oemoevaev |MRD) staled that the referendum was "the greatest hoax in 
the name ^ Islam in 1400 years', calad for a boycott and appealed for 
a *no* from those who found ihenisehes t»mpelled to vote. 

N o v o rrhetess. the referendum was held on Dec 19.1984, and more 
ttian 60% -of the voles were cast in favour of Zia and Islamization 
(according to electian officials. 98i% of the voles cast were in Zia's 
favour). In the capital dly of Rawalpindi. Zia got 69.546 votes out of a 
total of 1.48.565 and only 2.123 votes were cast against frirn. The 
results were not surprisaig. oonsirleiing the stringent restricfjpns^ under 
IwMchthe rafstenilum was held. N was oigariiaed by the anhy wid held 
.under rnartiai law- OppaaWnn learters were rounded up from all-oyer the 
SQunfry a w je o fc eerijer. No c a nve ss i ng rwin allowed, die- courts were, 
inanobil^a^and newe wee oariaoitMl. Catng for a boycott was forbid- 
dan anri army petsonnal and GMiaeniBrNs ware requlr^ to vote a few 


r ryyertf di »o&iJy. ^SerW'Mftp 

I appealed ftw -a boyedtt' Zia waived the requirement that identity cards 
should be product during voting and thousands of unregistered voters 
were allowed to vote. In spite of all this, the voter turn-out was low As 
such, the endorsement is hardly an endorsement. What matters now is 
that Zia intends to stay in power and -for this, he will push through 
changes in the 1973 Constitution to make it conform to his view of an 
Isibmie politipal order. 


NICARAGUA 

ONE UP ON THE US 

T he International Court of Justice at The Hague has ruled that 
Nicaragua has a right to bring a suit against the US for its support 
of the Ointras and to seek'daniages for the guerrilla activities. 
The dispute had arisen when in February- March, 1984 the US-backed 
rebels had claimed the responsibility lor mining Nicaraqua harbour. The 
Sandinisiat took the matter to the UN Security.Council and when the 
US used its vote to block the resolution, the Nicaraguans took their 
complaint to the World Court. In a pre-emptive strike, the US asserted 
that it would not accept the "compulsory jurisdiction" of the court over 
any Central American matter for the next two years. The court recently 
rejected this argument. 

Since the Court is widely accepted as non-partisan, the US has lost 
face. Jurists from American-ally countries like &itain. W. Germany. Italy 
and Japan ruled in favoui ot Nicaragua. In fact the only dissenting voice 
was of the American judge. Stephen Schwebei. The real case will now 
come before the Court and after Nicaragua presents its documents. 
America will have its chance to respond. But whether it will do so is the 
question. If the US decides to defend itself, it may well lose the case 
and have its efforts to end. what it calls. Nicaraguan subversitjn in Cen¬ 
tral America, declared illegal. Some US officials feel that it can win ii it 
releases classified intelligence information to prove that Nicaragua 
has been actively aiding leftist insurgency movements in Cl Salvador. 
The US may not be willing to reveal such information. es|x'cially 
because victory in the World Court is not guaranteed even if such dis¬ 
closures are made. The Americans can also refuse to fight the case and 
Ignore any decision that the Couit may come tcysince it ha.s no power to 
enforce its ruKng. In fact in the last* 15 years, several nations including 
India. France, tcetand and Iran have refused to submit to its rulings. But 
This would mean a greater loss of face for America, which has long boon 
viewed as a champion of the rule of law. 

While the US faces its dilenima. the Nicaraguans are exlnlarated. 
According to Paul Reietiler, an American attorney who helped rufirescnt 
the Sandinistas at the World Comi. the "Reagan Administration has to 
decide whether the US is for or against international law". Meanwhile, 
the war of ner. es between the two countries continues. The Nicaraguans 
followed up their World Court victory by accepting a regior'a! non¬ 
aggression treaty proposed by Ifie Contadora group (Columbia. Pan¬ 
ama. Vone.mela and Mexico) "in its totality and wniioul modification" 
The US supfiorted the Contadora deliberation but ptopo.sed 
some amendments to the draft 

On its part, the US again claimed that it had sighted six Soviet shifts 
laden with arms, bound for Nicaragua. Iri November, they had alleged 
that Soviet ships had unloaded MIG-21 lightm planes at the port of 
Corinto. This time it did not specifv wha' anti.-, the stiips were tarry-ng 
since Iheii Iasi allegations had proved tr-. be '-ils-,- Howeve* Hi-.iqa'- 
warned that if softhistii.aied Russian aircrafi - le .sent 'O Nicaragua, 
then "we can no' sit back and jnst take' 

SiNCrBRmSH ^RKMENT . 

MONGJS.P_NG-PN A PLATTER __ _ _ 

T wo years after the S'oo-British talks beg • . Chinese Prime Minister 
Zhao Ziyang and Brtish Prime Mim-'i.. '.larqaret Thatcher put 
their signatures to a 42-page agreemeril ttrit will turn Hong Kong 
over to Chinese control on J.il 1. 1997 To asrsuie the people of Hong 
Kong that China will honour the agreernent wt'ich guarantees them 50 
years of free market autonomy Zhao said. "It i-s a tradition ot the Chinese 
nation to act in good faith " 

Hong Kong's quaMfiedixxlorsement of trio agreement came cut in <i 
53-page repon in Nov6mbei. Over 670 organisations and 1,815 
ifKfividuals had beer, asked their opinion in a sample survey and it was 
■found that most of those polled had "reservations about China's ability 
to implement the provisiorttof the draft agreement." Shortly after the 
British pariiameni voted op Dec 5 in favour of the agreement, a delega¬ 
tion of Hong Kong citizepsexpressed their concern to Westminster that 
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FOB WANT OF FOOD: Ethiopia is a land famished. In the worst 
famine in African histoiy, 3,00,000people have already starved 
to death in this parchedcountry. Its inhabitants have been 


reduced to hideous mockeries of life,virtual skeletons who have 


even forgotten how to eat. In this world where some have more 
food than they know what to do with, herds a nrttion perishing 


for want of food. The affluent world, suddenly awakening to the 
pathetic plight of this starving humanity, has begun to send in 
vast outpouring of a beiated concern and generosity. But it is 
too late for those already dead and may well be loo late for 
the dying as well. 


pasapans issued by the territory after 1997 may not be honoured inter¬ 
nationally. Prime Minister Thatcher has promised that Britain will per¬ 
suade other countries to honour Hong Kong's p^sstions. 

The Hong Kong agreement is a feather in Chinese strongman Deng 
Xioping's cap. Yet another feather was added three days after 
That.cher's departure from Beijing when Ivan Arkhipov, the First Vice 
Premier of the Soviet Union, paid a high level visit to China, the first of 
its kind since 1969. The visit was successful and three economic 
cooperation pacts, including an agreement to set up a Sino-Soviet com¬ 
mittee for the promotion of economy., trade, scientific and technologi¬ 
cal cooperation, wcie signed. The other two agreements deal with 
technical collaboration un production technology and knowhow and 
exchange of scientific and technological scholars and experts. The offi¬ 
cial Chinese news agency. Xinhu.*'. also reported that the two sides 
agreed to expand bilateral trade by about 28% in 1985. 

latin'a^rica 

DEMOCRACIES AND DI CTATORSHIPS_ 

U ruguay became the latest country in South America to join the 
demociatic club, when elections held in early December 
returned Julio Mario Sanguinetti of the moderate Colorado Par¬ 
ty. The party won 40% of the votes compared with the centre-right 
Blanco Party's 34% and the leftist coalition Frente Amplio's 21%. 
Sanguinetti will take over his office in March. 

Uruguay has a long democratic tradition. This was. however, 
interrupted in 1973 when a 24-member military Junta seized power 
from an ineffectual civilian government. Four years ago. the generals 
mimiculated and held a referendum on certain of their proposals. 
These were overwhelmingly rejected and the military finally agreed to 
hold elections. Thus, a civilian government has returned after 11 years 
of military rule. However, it faces some serious challertgas: a 45% infla- 


; t!6n>r«(iB. »4-6% wifiihpldyhti^^^^ foref^ 

police and .military jestablishment. io bloated that one but of every,.^3 
Uruguayans is a man in uniform. 

The other Latin American countries to replace, dictatorship with 
democracy in the past.few years are Argentina. Bolivia. Panama, Hon¬ 
duras. Peru. El Salvador and Ecuador. Brazil and Guatemala will hold 
electipns next year and may become denriocracies too. 

In Qijle. however. President Augusto Pinochet Ugarte s njle is as rep- 
resstve.aa. ever. Early in December, a two-day project was planned 
agairrst his regime. Before it could take place, the police made scores of 
arrests of leftist political and labour leaders, and during the protest days 
troops were posted every 100 yards in Santiago, while armoured cars 
and troop transport vehicles roamed down the streets. During the pro¬ 
test. 160 people were arrested, including two Roman Catholic priests 
and a deacon. The scare tactics proved effective as most schools and 
shops remained open and several leaders of the five-party Alianza 
Democratica. the main opposition group, did not endorse the protest in 
fear of rubbing the government on the wrong side. 

In the past 18 months, about 110 civilians have lost their lives in 
street demon,strations. but Pinochet has refused repeated and wides¬ 
pread demands that he relinquish power to a democratically elected 
government. As it appears, he is prepared to hold on to power, by 
military force if necessary. In late December, he further extended a state 
of emergency declared on Nov 6, 1984. for another 90 days. This 
empower^ the military government to restrict press freedom, ban 
meetings and send "offending" people into domestic or foreign exile. 

GRENADA 

ELECTING DEMOCRA CY_ 

N ot so many months after America invaded Grenada to save the 
small Caribbean island foi "rtemocracy", Grenada is on its way 
back to democracy as the Americans see it. and the citizens are 
not complaining. The island held Us tiist election since the invasion on 
Dec 3. 1984 and it was won by middle-of-the-road Herbert Blaize. 
whose New National Party won 14 of the Assernbly'.s 1 b .seats. It won 
59% of the votes, while its closest opponent, the former right-wing 
Prime Minister. Sir Eric Gairy's Grenada United Labour Party (GULP) won 
36% of the votes. The levolulionary pio-Cuban party which had ruled 
Grenada from 1979 till the American 'nvasion a year ago. got only b%. 

Blaize is President Reagan's man. and the Americans pumped a lot ot 
money into his cam^iaign as was evident from its lavishness. Gai’y, too. 
claimed that he had Reagan's approval despite a public rebuff fiom 
Washington. America, therefore, has nothing to fear from the island by 
way of a leftist resurgence in the near future. Tfie leftist party, the slain 
Premier Maurice Bishop's Now Jewel Movement, renamed its. If tfie 
Maurice Bishop Patriotic Movemenf IWBPM) and tried to distano isoll 
from the harsher memories of the 1979-83 revolutionary stret . Its 
new leader. Kenrick Radix claimed that the MBPM was basically; mod¬ 
erate left-wing nationalist party and denounced Blai/e as Antenca's sur¬ 
rogate slave-driver, flowever. tfie twin campaign was in vain and 
America's victory was a victory foi the American invasion 

The critics of the invasion still .say ttiat it wa.s illegal, immoral, 
unnecessary and bad for international secuntv. The Commonwealtfi and 
the UN also refu.sed to send observers to the elections. Howe'-er. under 
the circumstances since Grenada has so evidently accepted the 
American "biz stick", conclusions are being re-drawn. 

PLO 

FUTI LE EXERCISES_ 

T he 17th .session of the Palestine National Council was held at 
Amman in late November '84. The split in the movement bet¬ 
ween the Syrian-based faction and Arafat's followers was quite 
evident but Yasser Arafat emerged as the leader of the more representa¬ 
tive part. The Council 'asserted its independence of Syria, which has 
been trying to overthrow Arafat for some time. 

Although Arafat's hold over the Council appears to be strengthened, 
nothing major happened by way of a new peace initiative to bring Israel 
to the negotiating table. The one country that can help Arafat to do so is 
Jordan, but no joint position emerged on Israel, although there was talk, 
of a joint Jordanian-Palestinian committee being set up in the future. 
While King Hussein of Jordan wants to base any initiative on the United 
Nations' Resolution 242 which calls for an Israeli withdrawal from the 
territory it occuoied during the 1967 war and which both the Arab 
states and Israel accept, the Palestinians are not in favour of it because it 
refers to tfiem as a''r^gee problem" 
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LOS ANGELES OLYMPICS—OF BOYCOTTS AND BEATINGS: 
The XXIII Olympics left an indelible mark on the memories of 
many. Held in Los Angeles (USA) for a fortnight from Jul 28, 
these Olympics have become famous on numerous accounts. 
Conspicuous by their absence were Russia and the East Bloc 
countries who collectively boycotted the Games. Then. 
America established its convincing superiority by winning 
83 golds. 61 silvers and 30 bronzes—a total of 174 of the 
687 medals altogether. Twenty-three-year-old black American 
Carl Lewis atone bagged four golds equalling the world record 
of his fellow countryman Jesse Owens. America's latest gym¬ 
nastic protege Mary Lou Retton captured hearts by her agile 
tactics in the gym and her charming personality. The first-ever 
Games with industry-support, these Olympics amassed a 
staggering, all-time high profit of over S160m. 

Theoretically, however. Arafat is in a stronger position than before 
The Council approved of tiis earlier controversial visit to Egypt and aiso 
gave the executive committee freedom to "define the PLO’s future 
relations with Ff)ypt". The riow Arab axes of Egypt. Jordan and Iran 
■vould alsr) encourage him to negotiate with Israel The new Israeli Prime 
Minister. Stiimon Peres, accepts the principle of territorial compromise 
in letiirn for pence. The only problem is tfiar no one is ready to make the 
opening bid. and meanwhile the West Bank and Ga/a. ovei which the 
Palestinians seek the right to .self-determination, are slowly being woven 
into the Israeli fabric as more and more Israeli settlers are moving in. 

.(tn event wlrich occurred around the time of the Council meeting also 
showed that, desituc outward niceties, no country is still ready to 
negotiate. Abdel Wahab Darawsha. an Arab memlrer of the Israeli 
Knesset, wished to go to Jordan to attend the Council meeting. He 
wanted to tell the PLOs that they must stop calling for the destruction of 
Israel and expressed his view that Israel should end the occupation of 
the West Bank and Gaza. The Conservative Likud Party was very critical 
of Darawsha and even the Labour Party, of which tie is a member, rep¬ 
rimanded him. Only left-wingers sung his praises. However, it was not 
just Israel which did not want him to go to Amman. Jordan, too. did not 
give him a visa because, it appears, that the Palestinians did not want 
him to sit-in at the meeting 

tITekoreas 

BACK TO SQU AR E ONE_ 

T here is many a slip ‘twixt the cup and the lip. Matters have again 
cooled between North and South Korea and the "slip" occurred 
when Vasily Yakovlevich MatuZok. a trainee diplomat with the 
Soviet Embassy in Pyongyang defected to S. Korea, in a dramatic 15- 
minule escapade. He ran across the joint security area in Panmunjom 
after posing as a tounst and entered the UN command controlled side of 
the area where N. Korean personnel are strictly banned. Gunfire ensued 
from both sides and three N. Korean and one S. Korean soldiers were 
killed and some others were injured. The defection was a grave matter 
because, according to official sources. Matuzok was a language officer 
proficient in Korean and had been present during meetings between 
N. Korean top officials and the Soviet Ambassador. N.M. ShuD- 
nikov. Recently. N. Korea's relations with Moscow have been troubled 
and Matuzok could let out important information. 

The defection and the subsequent shooting occurred at an inoppor¬ 


tune mbment. bectfiise the two sides appeared to be resuming peace¬ 
ful contacts of late. They had been dis(;ussirig the possibility of 
ecortomic exchange and the launching of a joint team to compete m the 
Olyrnpic Games scheduled for 1988 in Seoul The S. Koiean Govern¬ 
ment condemned the N. Korean action ami the S Korean President 
Chun Doo Hwan stated that Pyongyang’s violation ol the annistice 
agreement had poured "cold water" over the North-Snutfi 
negotiations. Pyongyang declared that Matuzok had not rletected but 
had been ’abdiicfecl" by UN command ppiMinnel. It also infonned 
Seoul that it was posttioning trade talks till 198!i. However, in a con¬ 
ciliatory aside i! also stated that it hotied ihai Snou' would lake '.i re-,- 
ponsible step" to eliminate the tension creatcil bv 'he incident -.o llirsl 
talks could resume 

The Korean legion is a potential hot '.pot and niav some dav tie the 
venue for anolhei war. As the Matuzok incident shows, tension 
escalates fast in the demilitarised zone. A siniilai incident had or.cuiod in 
August 1976. when N. Korean troops had murdered two Arnericaii 
guards, who were trying to break the branches off a tree not far from 
where tlie Matuzok incident took jtlace. The US inottilised its tanks on 
the demiliiansGil zone and UN command trooiis hacked down tfie tiees 
which the North tiad (tlanted to protect ttien observation frosts from 
bt'inq viewed by tlieir enemies. Following tins episode the number of 
armed guards in the loint security area was limited to 35 on eacti side 
and they were to carry only handguns In the pre.sent incident. N. Korean 
soldier.s Dursiieii Matu/ok into the UN command controlled side, much 
to thi' rhaqiin ol Seoul World leaders played down the incident for 
most [jarlies are 'ntciested in promoting current North-South contacts. 
However fiirlliei iiicidentf, cciiild ieo|)ardise attemitts at negotiations. 
AUSfnAl lAN LLf CIlONS. *.. 

SLIGHT SWOOP FOR HAWKE 

T he Australian eiectlonr. of One 1 1!'84. he'd a rurririse for Prime 
Minister Bob Hawke. A landslide victory fi.irt been forecast, but 
them was a uniform swing ihroiiqtiout Au'.tr.ili,i to ttie n|iiK)r-i- 
tion Liberal and National (tadies Ttie midilie ol tlie-itiad lalniui 
Government's rnaioiilv 'was cut from P.b in .i House of Repre'.nntaiives 
that find been enlarged from 125 to 148 seats. Itm Laboui Parly also 
lost il.s chance to control the senate and the srnali Democraiic Parly 
holds the balance of power there 

rtte Lntiour Party tried to exftlain its losses by i lyiiwi mat it .vas ttie 
result of the changed voting system. Eiirlier. vc.ieis had to numbei 
all the candidates in order of tirefemnce on their ballot pajiers and niiiny 
papet.s were invalidated if this was not done. Thi.s time, the process was 
simplified While tfiis change was brought in for die seriate tialloi 
papers, the system for ttie House of Reprei.einatives remained 
unctranged. Hovi'ever. many Australians were confused and marked one 
box in the House ballt.it ptifiers as well. The result was ttiat ttie number 
ol invalid votes for the House lumiied from 2% to 7%Jhe Lattouriics say 
that most of the muddled voters were Labour supporters, which, if true, 
d-oes not speak very well for them. 

What piobably hai>riened was that there was a last-minute swing to 
the Liberals In a ler.ent telev sion debate, the Liberal loader. Andiew 
Peacock bettered Mawke iti performance Ttie overall effect of the elec¬ 
tion. however, is not so serious for Hawke A'.ttiougli he is now oeing 
publicly criticised from alt sides, including his Labour colleagues, for b-s 
policies, his voting-system goof and his style of leadership. t.e will 
(lerhaps tone uii tiis government and will be more .discmet 

UNESCO .. 

O n Dec 19. 1984 ttie US formally withdrew from the United Nation 
Educational. Scientific and Cultural Organisation (UNESCO), 
because it felt tliat there was "extraneous politicisation" as well 
as "an endemic hostility towards the institutions of a free society. r>ar- 
ticularly those that protect a free press, free market, and above all 
individual human rights" within the body. Last year when the US had 
threatened to leave, it had been the only country to take such, a step. 
Recently, however. Britain too gave notice that it may withdraw. W. 
Germany. Denmark. Canada. Switzerland, the Netherlands and Jaiian. 
too. may follow suit unless corrective action is taken. Their basic com¬ 
plaint is common: that UNESCO is politicised, inefficient and corrupt. 
About 85% of UNESCO's budget comes from the western countries and 
Japan. The US withdrawal is serious because it financed one-fourth of 
the agency's $200m two-year budget. 

UNESCO, however, has many friends in the Soviet bloc and the Third 
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ON THE HIT LIST: On Oct 12. 1984 it was the British PM who 
became a target of the outlawed Irish Republican Army's (IRA} 
terror tactics. In their latest act of savagery, these underground 
terrorists tried to assassinate Margaret Thatcher. A deadly 
bomb was planted in Brighton's Grand Hotel where Mrs 
Thatcher and members of Britain's Conservative Party were 
staying for the annual patty conference. The explosion ripped 
thmugh the hotel and while four prominent Tory politicians 
were killed and 34 injured, the PM had a miraculous escape— 


as she had, just two minutes earlier, vacated her suite's 
bathroom which was demolished. The IRA immedrately 
assumed responsibility for the inhuman act and added, rather 
ominously, “Today we were unlucky, but remember, we have 
only to be lucky once". As for Mrs Thatcher, she exercised 
remarkable self-control in the face of a harrowing experience. 
Said she—“Life must go on.”—demonstrating the mettle this 
Iron Lady is made of! 


World cour-rtnes. Atiiong UNlSCO programmes which have irked The 
wesierti hi'.c in The so-catlnd Now World lnform<ilion Ordei. which 
-.eeks To hi-';, deveiooing < ounlries counteracl the commercial power ot 
the wesicm press and (..ills Tor licensing The restrictioni; on journalists. 
Vtany ot ti •; wesler'’ leaders do not approve ot UNESCO's pic.vinl 
o>n:reTaiv - neial Seney.ilese Amadou Maiitar M'Brrw and blame hiin 
for mismanagement arnt corruption in the agency They have been pre¬ 
ssurising him to step down fo> .some time but he fias recently affirmed 
that he hac no iittention ot doing so till his term expires. Howevet. tie 
will have to take strong measures to cut down the budget of UNESCO 
and it is lielieved that the severest cuts will be made on non 
controversial projei.ts like literacy campaigns. 

NEWCALEOONiA'' '' .. ... 

TROUBLE FOR FRANCE_ _ 

F rench President Francois Mitterand is already neck-deep in 
domestic and oihc' troutrles. And now a new one has been 
added —New Caledoriia. wliere the native Melanesian, or Kariak. 
populatioii appears to be set on ending 131 years of French nile over 
their South Pacific, island, fhe Kanak community makes up 44% of the 
rerntoiy's l.44.t)OC< poiiulatiori. the rest being white or other settlors. 
Initially, tfiair revolt had seemed merely exotic, but it took a violent turn 
in Decen her '04. 

Trouble began when the Kai..<r... led by tfie Kanak Socialist National 
Litieratiori Front (FLNKS.i boycotted elections for a territorial assembly 
on Nov 18. 198d The .inti-iridependenco fiarty. Rally for Caledonia in 
the Republic, winch is dominated by French and other settlers, resultan- 
tly swept the polls. The Kanaks raised their own flag and their leader 
Jean-Mane T|ibaou. decla>ad a provisional government. In the ensuing 
riots a white municipal official and a Kanak separatist were murdered 
and in early December 'R4 a group of rebels returning from a night-time 
meeting were ambushed and 10 of them were killed. Tjibaou. who lost 
two of his brotheis in the ambush, however offered to end hostilities if 
the government released 17 Kanaks detained by French authorities on 
charges of distu'hlng i -e peace. 

Mitterand fins sent i..;>binet v'etertrn Er -lar Pi^ni to find a solution to 
the problem. Pisani has agreed to Tjibaou's terms regarding the Kanak 
prisoners. He also stated that he hoped to formulate a plan by Jan 5 on 
the territory's future and he would give tfie various factions a month to 
come to an agreement. 

The solution, however, is not as simple as it sounds. The wliite and 


otfier settlers are opposed to a KanaK-doiriinated independent state and 
many of them believe that Francoi: t.oui. .Australia, which is nearby, is 
abetting the Kanak rr'ilitants. some oi whom claim that they had 
received military training in Libya, h .'.euMif. on tfie other hand, has hin¬ 
ted tfiat tiie goveinmiirit may hcuri t. ieeiendvrri m Mow Caledonia this 
yc.ji. '''liiftad of III 1 JOfJ. as previc ■■•‘■'■■inoc.. Ttiis h.t.s beer* opposed 
by Gaullists at tiome who feel that i/iiiterana is preparing a sell-out. 
However, the Kanaks feel that if the referendum is delayed, it may never 
be held because France goes to the polls in 1986. ancf in the ca.se of a 
defeat for Mitterand's Socialists in tfie Parliament, their successors may 
take a different line on New Caledonia. Mitterand could also decide to 
separate the territory on ethnic lirtee. but as the examples of Cyprus. 
Lebanon and N. Ireland show, this is not a fea.sible solution. 

KUWAmPLA^jEHIJACiT 

yiQLJNT HEI GHT S__ 

O ne of the most brutal hijack dramas occurred in December '84 wtien 
Kuwait Airways Flight 221 to Karachi was hijacked by terrorists 
believed to be linked to the Hizballah (Party of God). Some US 
officials believe tfiat this is the same pro-Khomeini Shi'ite group which 
bombed the US Embassy and manno barracks in Beirut last year, killing 
over 300 people. The Kuwaiti officials had taken a to.jgh stan'd on the 
occasion and 1 7 terrorists had been brought to trial and sentenced to' 
death or prison terms. It was in the fiope of forcing Kuwait to release the 
jailed terrorists that Flight 221 was hijacked. 

The aircraft was taken to Teheran's Mehrabad Airport and the drama 
continued for six days. The hijackers released 163 hostages in batches, 
but four other hostages were killed by them, two of them American. The 
Americans were possibly killed to gain, what they hoped would be. Ira¬ 
nian sympathy. They brought out a Kuwaiti passenger on the landing 
steps and severely beat him up to demonstrate their intent. 

Meanwhile, they carried on sporadic negotiations with the Iranian 
authoiities. With 10 hostages remaining and the hijackers threatening to 
blow up the aircraft (for added effect they even read out their last will 
and testament) the Iranian authorities decided to act. Commandos' 
moved in. disguised as airport workers, after switching off the 
floodlights around the plane. A smoke bomb was set off. there was 
shooting on both sides but no one was killed although the windows of 
the aircraft were shattered by gunfire. The storming was successful, the 
hostages were freed and four terrorists were captured The outcome of 
this is that Kuwait decided to award death penalty for such crimes. S.B 
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C PACE 

Cosmic Encounters 

D q celestial events pose any threat to life on 
earth? Man had long believed that celes¬ 
tial apparitions such as comets were a 
bad omen. But most such beliefs were based on 
nothing more than sheer ignorarree. Recent 
screntific studies, however, irtdicate that celestial 
objects such as comets or asteroids may indeed 
have had great influence on life on earth in the 
past. It is now widely accepted that at least some 
of the large-scale biological events on earth, such 
as the sudden disappearance of the giant 
dinosaurs some 65m years ago. were posably 
triggered by a comet or asteroid strike. Scientists 
believe such collisions would have kicked up 
enough dust into the atmosphere to block sun¬ 
light for months arid chill the earth leading to 
large-scale death of the dinosaurs. 

But not all such collisions need be catas¬ 
trophic. Mor.t of them leave only minor scars. The 
famous Barringer Crater in Arizona. USA. (or 
example, was formed when an asteroid frag- 
meni. 45 m in diameter, came down with' 
tremendous impact some 25.000 years ago. The 
crater is 183 rn deep and 1,200 m across. The 
Lonar Lake in Rajasthan is also believed to have 
been formed by an asteroid fiit. 

In recent history, a minor tiagment of a cornet 
IS believed to have struck central Siberia near tho 
Tunguska river in USSR on Jun 30, 1908. flat¬ 
tening more than 15.000 sq km of forest. When 
the object hit the’ upper atmosphere, it is said to 
have ouLshone the sun. More recently, on Aug 
10. 1972. a'small asteroid entered the upper 
atmosphere over Utah in the US and was visible 
as a bright object in broad daylight during its 
1.450 km passage through the atmosphere' 
befwe It bounced back into space over Alberta in 
Canada. It did not hit the earth as it entered the 
atmosphere at too shallow an angle. Scientists 
estimate that if it had dipped just a bit deeper into 
the atmosphere, it would have struck with a force 
equal to that of a nuclear bomb! 


It is now accepted in scientific circles that the 
mass extinction of the dinosaurs 65m years ago 
was not the only one of its kind in the earth's long 
geological history. After studying fossil records of 
animals that lived at various periods during the 
past quarter of a billion years, two scientists from 
the University of Chicago. USA. have come up 
with the amazing theory that large-scale extinctions 
apparently are not unique, rather, they occur in 
cycles—once every 26m years or so. Possible 
mechanisms for such a cyclic event have also 
been proposed recently. 

One of the commonest objects to hit the earth 
from space are meteorites. These stony chunks of 
rock of varying sizes are fragments of asteroids, 
hoards of which orbit the sun between Mars and 
'Jupiter. Normally, the orbit of asteroids do not 
take them anywtiere near the earth'. But there arc 
a few small groups which move in orbii.s that 
intersect the earth’s orbit (astronomers call them 
"earth ciossers"). Occasionally, a member of one 
such group approaches quite close to earth as 
happened in August 1972. and may even hit ifie 
earth. However, a direct hit by an asteroid is 
unknown, although small fragments regularly 
reach the earth's surface as meteorites. 

The second clas.s of objects that may possibly 
hit the earth from outer space are comets or ttieir 

Fmm / to ^ r: 

1. The first sur¬ 
viving drawing of 
Hailey's Cornet 
appeared in the 
Nurnberg Chroni¬ 
cle. 2. The first- 
ever picture of 
this comet was 
taken in 1910. 

3. Astronomer 
Edmund Halley 
after whom the 
comet was 
named. 


fragments. The famous Tunguska event in 1908 
was caused by a 35-m chunk of Comet Enke 
which returns every 3.3 years. Normally. How¬ 
ever, tlie appearance of a comet is a rather 
irregular and unpredictable phenomenon. 
Often, they appear without any prior warning. 
But rarely do their paths bring them close to 
earth. 

According to a theory developed by the 
American astronomer Fred Whipple, a comet 
may be de^nbed as a 'dirty ice-ball'. Its core is 
made up of a conglomerate of rocky fragments 
field together with frozen gases such as ammonia, 
methane, carbon dioxide and ice. When a cornel 
approaches the sun during its round trip across 
the solar system, these substances evaporate giv¬ 
ing rise to the most prominent feature of a 
comet-— its beautiful 'tail'. 

The origin of cornets is still a matter of debate, 
but it is now accepted that they belong to the 
solar system. According to ttie Dutch astronomer 
Jan Oort, there is a leseivoii or cloud' of comets 
girdling the solar system at a di;itance of a light- 
year or so (1 light year = 9.500b km) from the 
sun. A comet from this cloud strays into the solar 
system wtienever the cloud Is disturb<Kl by any 
celestial event such as the passage of a nearby 
star. Once set loose from Ihe cloud, the comet 
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Saven smiles: The record seven-member 
crew of the space shuttle Challenger beam¬ 
ing in unison. 

travels sunward, its path determined by gravi¬ 
tational effects of the planets of the solar system, 
particularly Jupiter and Saturn. 

Two theories have been put fonvard to 
account for the 26-m year cycle of mass extinctions. 
' in the past Both presume a higher than normal 
rate of dislodgemcni of cornets from the Oort 
cloud at regular intervals, but by different 
mechanisms. According to- one titeory put for¬ 
ward in 1382 by two astronomers of the Edin- 
buiglt Hoyal Observatory, the Oort cloud is 
disturbed by dust clouds in the Milky Way eveiy 
time the strlar system cio;;:.es the galactir' plane 
during ils motion around the galactic centre. 1 his 
hapiieiis once in every 33in years, but tfie 
astronomers feel that "considering the groat dif¬ 
ficulties and, uncertainties involved in geological 
dating and measvirement of large-scale astro¬ 
nomical motion.s. 2tjm and 33rn years seem 
quite dost!" 

Theotfier theory, tire brainchild of a University 
of California professor, invokes the existence of a 
dun. undiscovered companic'n of our sun whicti 
moves in an orbit that brings it close to the solar 
system, and hcnrie the Ood cloud, once every 
26m years or so. A.s the star, named Nemesis. 
approaches the sun. its gravitational pull disturbs 
the Oort cloud "spilling comets from it and caus¬ 
ing an extinction". 

Whateve' tfic cau.se. however, life on earth is 
in no imminent danger of extinction 'lom celestial 
collisions. According to palaeontologists, the last 
large-scale deaths of animals on earth took place 
about 11 rn years ago. So. even il there is a cos¬ 
mic ingocv. the next phase of mass extinctions 
would rK)t be due for at Icdst another tbm 
years. 

^/|an In Space 

hen manned space firghts began with* 
the historic voyage of Yuri Gagarin on 
Af'r 12. 1961. the missions were 
mainly ox(>loratory. Their main objective was to 
find out if man could go and work in space. 
Today, manned space missions have become a 
routine endeavour and the missions are more 
busirwss-like. They are being used for a variety of 
commercial applications such as to launch 
aatallites cheaply, to observe the earth for resour¬ 


ces survey, and to carry out manufacturing pro¬ 
cesses not possible on earth. 

In recent years, there ha'e been two major 
objectives of manned space missions. One. to 
study the effect of prolonged stay in space: and 
two. to study the utility of the reusable space 
shuttle (also known as the Space Transportation 
System jSTS)] to launch, retrieve and repair 
satellites in space. Significant achievements have 
been reported in both these areas in recent 
months. 

Three Soviet cosmonauts returned to earth on 
Oct 2. after a record-breaking stay of 237 days in 
sjiace. on board the orbiting space station Salyut- 
7. The American space sfiuttle missions have 
been successfully used to launch several com¬ 
munication satellites including India's INSAT IB 
in August 1983. A shuttle crew successfully ret¬ 
rieved, repaired and ogam put into orbit the crip- 
jiled scientific satellite Solar Max in April 1984. 
In anotliei shuttle mission in October, the crew 
successfully carried nut 'refuelling' of a satellite in 
orbit, an operation which can be used to prolong 

SATELLITE PLACEMENTS 

Of Communication Solollitoi: At least 
three geostationary satellites placed 120° 
apart aie iieedcd to make world-wide com¬ 
munication possible via satellites. 

The C-bmd: The radio freouency com¬ 
monly used for communication between two 
earth stations, via satellite, is between 4 to 8 
gigaliertz (1 GHz = 10** Hz) and is called the 
C-band. 

Low Ahitucio Flights; Manned space 
flights are usually low altitude flights, around 
400 km above the surface of the earth, 
because of the presence of very intense 
charged particles and X-radiations at greater 
fieights. Such low altitude flights take about 
9b minutes to orbit once around the earth. 

Spacing of Satellites: According to an 
iniemational agreement, satellites over the 
equator must be spaced two longitudinal 
degrees apart—nearly 1,460 km—so as to 
avoid interfering with one anpther's. signals. 

Gooftotionory or Synchronoui Sotol- 
litos: These stitellites are required for relaying 
of radio and TV signals and for weather map¬ 
ping. Such satellites orbit the earth with in a 



missions have iihowtii th« the near abserioe dt ' 
gravity in space can make possible production of 
drugs wveral limes more pure than, those 
product on earth. Simitar results have been 
obtained in experiments with several unusual 
materials and metal alloys. 

The main attraction of space for scientists and 
technologists is the near absence of gravity, 
which they call 'miaogr8vity..lt has long been 
known that objects become 'weightless' in space. 
But that does rtpt mean that earth's gravitational 
force really disappears in space. The fact is that at 
heights of 350 to 400 kms. the force of gravity is 
about nine-tenths as strong as at sea level. But the 
orbital motion of a spacecraft counterbalances 
exactly the effect of eanh's gravity. As a result.' 
both the spacecraft and its occupants become 
weightless. ' 

On earth, we are accustomed to living under 
earth's gravitational pull which makes things fall 
to the ground. It is this force of attraction that 
gives us the sense of 'up' and 'down'. Our heart, 
blood circulation, and the vestibular systerh of the 
inner ear. which helps us keep our balance, are all 
attuned to working under the influence of earth's 
gravity. So when this pull is absent, body sys¬ 
tems. unless specially trained or 'conditioned', 
show unusual behaviour. 

it has been known since the early days of 
manned sjsace flight that weightlessness pro¬ 
duced philological symptoms in men. One of 
the first noticeable effects of weightlessness is a 
rapid loss of calcium from the bones which make 
them brittle. The muscles, no longer needed to 
support the body against the pull of gravity too 
become weakened. Also, tlie absence of gravity 
makes the astronauts physically taller. Weight¬ 
lessness also produced a sense of disorientation, 
dizziness and erratic control of one's movements. 
These effects varied widely in different indivi¬ 
duals. They seemed to be slight in some and over¬ 
powering in others. In most cases, the symptoms 
disappeared after a week or two in space and tfle 
body becarae. accustomed to weightlessness 



Wanna see bouncy pictures? Well, the only 
wey of transmitting pictures from one side 
of the world to the other is to 'bounce'radio 
waves end television signals off a eotn- 
munication satellite. Pic shows satellite 
Intelsat IV which can also transmit up to 
9,000 telephone cells at a time. From ^86, 
Intaisat W will relay worldwide 33.000 
phone cells and four TV programmes 
simultaneously. 


period of 24 hours and thus stay permanently 
over a given location of the earth. They have 
|o be stationed at a height of nearly 
36.000 km above the surface of the earth. 
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most spectacular space events of recent 
timea took place in November 1984 when 
the crew of the US space shuttle Ditcvmy 
brought back to earth two errant satellites, an 
Indonesian cibmmunication satellite Ptlapa- 
B2 and United States’ Western Union's 
satellite Wattor^S. each worth about S35m. 
for repairs. Both these satellites had been 
launched in Febniaiy 1984 from the US 
space shuttle ChaUMger. Something went 
wrong with them almost immediately after 
launch and instead of orbiting in the 
geosynchronous orbits they were meant for. 
they were stranded in useless elliptical paths 
about the earth, at heights ranging from about 
210 km-1.330 km above the earth’s sur¬ 
face 

Astronauts Joseph Allen and Commander 
Dale A. Gardner retrieved these cannister-lype. 
9 ft high, satellites from space and brought 
them back to earth in the cargo bay of their 
space shuttle. 

The crew, which included Commander 
Frederick Hauck. Pilot David Walker and Anna 
Fischer, besides Allen and Gardner, first des¬ 
patched the two satellites which they had 
taken in the space shuttle, into space, before 
retrieving the two errant satellites. 

Allen earned the 1.200-lb (545-kg) 
Palapa-B2 satellite overhead, for a trip 
around the world at a height of about 360 km 
above ttie earth’s surface moving at a speed of 
about 28.000 km/hr. 

Spoce Enduronce Record: The three 
Soviet cosmonauts Leonid Kirim. Vladimir 
Solovyov and Dr Oleg Alkov, who have been 
manning the .space station $alyut-7, since 
Feb 8.1984. created a new space endurance 
record of spending 23/ days in space. They 
returned to earth landing in Kazakliastan on 
Oct 2. 1984. The previous record of 211 
days was also held by two of their coun¬ 
trymen. This record will be bettered only by a 
stay ot more than 260 days by an astronaut or 
a group of them as a new record is sot only 
when it IS at least 10% longer than the pre¬ 
vious record. 

The US astronauts, in comparison have 
stayed in space for a maxinnum period of 84 
days, the record being held by astronauts Ger¬ 
ald Carr. Edward Gibson and William Pogne. 
aboard Skylab 3, in 1974. 

Second Woman Space WoHwr: Svetlana 
Savitskaya became the fiist Soviet Woman to 
walk in space. She spent nearly three hours in 
space outside the Soyuz aircraft, testing a 
welding device, in July 1984. 

The first Amencan woman to walk in space 
is Kathryn Sullivan who performed the feat 
during her 8-dav scientific voyage in the 
space shuttle Chattangar. during Oinober 
1984. 

The maximum number of human beings in 
space at any one time is. however. 11. a 
record which was set during April 1984when 
thwe were five Russians along with the Irtdian 
asttpnaut. Rakesh Sharma in the Salyut'7 
space lab and five American astronauLs 
aboard the space shuttle Chattangar, 
attempting to repair the damaged.ji 0 /«r Mnr 
sateNite. 


USttRnte 

• First man-made satellite launched on Oct 
4.1967. 

• Sent the first living being, an animal (dog 
named Laika) in space. 

• The first man Yuri Gagarin sent in 
Space. 

• The first woman Valentina Tereshkova 
sent irt space in 1963. 

• The firM three-man craft launched. 

• The first space mission failed in 1967 
when cosmonaut Vladimir Komosov died 
on return: 

• The first woman Svetlana Savitskaya 
waiked in space in July 1984. 

• The first pictures of the moon’s hidden 
side were shot by an orbiting Soviet 
camera. 

US Hisii 

• The first manned voyages to and from the 
moon in 1969. 

• Unmanned landing on Mars, in 1976. 

• The first man-made object (Pioneer 10) to 
leave the solar system, in 1972. 

• First space repair job in an orbiting space 
shuttle Chattangar performed on the dis- 
aoledSo/erMexsatellitejon Apr.19.’84. 
On this flight Bruce McCandless became 
the first human being to walk in space 
without a lifeliro. 

• Retrieval and return of two errant 
satellites from space, back to the surface 
of the earth, in November 1984. 

• The record number of seven astronauts 
carried in a spacecraft at any one time. 



Floating it alanePBruee McCandless beeama 
the first 'human satellite' whan he floated 
into space, 280 km above earth, untetherad 
from the Challenger. 


although the physiological changes became 
manifest after the astronauts’ return to earth. After 
two weeks back on the ground, it was observed 
that the body systems returned to normal. Space 
scientists were interested to find out how long 
man could be exposed to weightlessness in 
space and yet recover fully on return to ground. 

Although Soviet cosmonauts hold the long- 
duration space enrlurance record at present, the 
Americans led the way more than a decade ago 
with their Skylab mission. The unmanned orbital 
laboratory was launched in May 1973. followed 
11 days later by a three-man crew which 
established a record stay of 28 days in space. By 
February 1974. the third and final Skylab crew 
had pushed the space endurance record to 84 
days, which remains the Irmgest any American 
astronaut has spent in space so far. 

The Soviet Union was a slow starter. By the 
beginning of 1976. their own record stood at 29 
days, the time two Soviet cosmonauts spent on 
board the orbiting space station Salyut-4. With 
the launching of the more advanced Satyut-B in 
September 1977. the space endurance record 
was pushed still further. By November 1978. it 
strxtd at 139 days. The Soviets continued to set 
new records; by 1982 the figure had been 
pushed up to 211 days, .set up by a two-man 
crew on board Satyut-7. The latest record of 
237 dgys was set up by a three-man crew com¬ 
prising of Leonid Kizim. Vladimir Solovvov and Oleg 
Msov who had been aloft on board SahHtt-7 
since Feb 8,1984. 

During their long mission, the Salyut crew 
twice hosted visiting cosmonauts including 
India's Rakesh Sharma. who alongwith two 
Soviet cosmonauts, visited the station in April. In 


July, the visiting crew included a woman, 
Svetlana Savitskaya, who became the first 
woman to walk in space. She spent iliree hours . 
outside the space station testing a welding 
device. TheSa/yi#f-7 crew members themselves 
made six space-walks totalling more than 22 
hours and 50 minutes. Thiry also earned out 
complicated assembly operations in space 

Apart from hosting visitors and going on sfiace- 
walks. the Salyut crew carried out valuable scien¬ 
tific studies. The vast amount of information 
gathered from experiments conducted on board 
the space station will be invaluable for future 
long-duration missions especially in the setting 
up of giant permanent stations in space in 
future. 

While the Soviets were pushing their end¬ 
urance records, the US was busy developing the 
world’s first reusable space shuttle. It was an 
entirely new concept in space travel. From a 
technological point of view, the shuttle is the first 
major breakthrough in manned space flight since 
Gagarin. Before the shuttle, all spacecrah had to 
be discarded alter a single launch, which added 
enormourly to their cost. The shuttle, on the otirer 
hand. is designed to be used again and again after 
refurbishment. In fact, a shuttle is designed to be 
reused more than a hundred times, which 
means a substantial reduction in the cost per 
flight. 

in design, the shuttle is a true aerospace vehi- 
cle. it takes off like a rocket, goes irfo orbit like a 
spacecraft and.lands like an aircraft. Inspite of its 
design complexities, the shuttle cabin is quite 
similar to that of any modem jet liner. The crew 
work in their sftirt-sleeves without cumbersome 
spacesuits. breathing normal air just as on earth. 
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llw Ant imm to go into Milh aiUl in « 
•pocacrofl—Yuri Gagarin. (USSR), Apr .12. 
1961. 

Hw Ini wromon toga intoapoca—VWantina 
Tereskova (USSR). Jun 16-19. 1963-. 

llw Im nwn to wdk in apon—Aleksei A. 
Leonov (USSR). Mar 18.1965. 

llw Inf woman to oralk in ipaco— 
Svetlana Savitskaya (USSR). Jul 18. 1984. 

The Ini nwn to wait "irao" in tpaco— 
Bruce McCandless (USA). Feb 7. 1984. 
llw Ini mon to lonJ on Iw moon—Neil 

The first shuttle Cohtmbl* kited off on its maiden 
flight on Apr 12.1981. carrying a crew of two. It 
has since been to space five times more. Two 
more shuttle crafts. Cttallengar and Disemnrf, 
have sirtce been added to the fleet. After more 
than a dozen successful flights and some dazzling 
feats including the daring rescue of a aippM 
satettite in space, the space shuttle has proved its 
versatilitv as a space workhorse. The sixth flight 
of Chali»ng»f in October was remarkable in that 
it carried the largest crew ever in a single space 

A STRONOMY" 

A stronomy is the science of the study of the 
sky. It is one of the most ancient of the 
scierKes dating back to prehistoric times, 
when our ancestors gazed up at the stars and 
formed them into fanciful constellations. But the 
real developments in the subject began with the 
Greeks, who drew up excellent star catalogues, 
measured the size of the earth, and studied the 
movements of the sun. rnnon and the pilanets. 
Most of them, however, believed that the earth 
wot the centre of the whole universe. 

Indian interest in astronomy dates back to pre- 
hislonc times and references to the motion of 
astronomical bodies such as the sun. moon and 
the planets are found in the Hig Vada (1500 
B.C.). The first important astronomical treatise in 
India, the Suryasiddhanta. came out in 400 
A.D. It dealt with varied aspects like measure¬ 
ment of time, motion of the sun. eclipses, 
planetary motions and also some astronomical 
instruments. The text has been continuously 
revised and updated by subsequent astro¬ 
nomers. 

Modem astronomy began with the invention 
of the telescope in the early 17th century. In 
1609. the Italian astronomer Galileo, using the 
telescope, made a series of spectacular dis¬ 
coveries. He observed for the first time the 
satellites of Jupiter, the phases of Venus and the 
countless stars in the Milky Way. With the 
development of more powerful telescopes, pro¬ 
gress in astronomy became rapid. 

Late in 1931. Kart Jansky, a radio engineer in 
the US. was studying static radio noise using a ' 
specially buitt antenna, when he noticed a steady 
stream of radio waves coming in from outer 
space. Having observed them for a year Jansky 
was sure that the radio waves were coming from 
the direction of the centre of the Milky Way.* Later 
observations using improved radio telescopes 
proved him right. Jansky had opened up a 
new chapter in astronomy—that of radio astro¬ 
nomy. 

Wnh refinements in technique, radio astro- 


Armstrong(USA). Jill21/1969. . 

Itw l o ii gi to itoy in spoM— Uonid IQzim. 
Vladimir Solovyov.' Oiag Atkov on board Sa/gut- 
7, Feb 8-Oct 2.1984. 

Tha In* IRghl of space siwgle— Apr 12. 
1981. Columbia. Crew: John Young. Robait 
Cri^n (USA). 

Tlw loigM space crew in a ata^ 

missien—Craw of ChaHangaran its sixth flighL 
Crew; Robert Crippen. Jon McBride. Raul Sc&ly. 
David Leestama. Marc Gameau (Canada). Saly 
Ride. Kathryn Sullivan. Oct 5-13,1984. 

mission. The flight, which took off on Oct S. car¬ 
ried a crew of seven—five man and two woman. 
During the mission. Kathryn Sullivan, one of tha 
crew members, became the first American, 
woman to walk in space. A notable achieve rt t a n t 
of the mission, according to mission spacisBati. 
'was the fact that although seven people w e r e 
crammed into an area the size of a small sludn 
apartment, they made it through eight days 
without any noticeable clashes or even displaysof 
temper". 
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of space wMch uidmataly toimed Sian, gstoeae 
•ndplincti. 

Theproponantsofthecondn u ouee w a ti oaor 
‘siBady4Ma'.d«My. on dw other hand, say that 
ttw uni ve rs e has alw^ been much the sa me and 
that matiar is constantly being craated. But dssy 
do not speedy how matter ia c ieaiad tarn 


Fortytum yaan of add atoragaf That's tha 
fata of Ufa fifanyf in Uranus urhieh has tha 
loagast winter in dia solar system. Eaehano 
of its polos points away horn dta atm for42 
years rmddta planet mbitadta sun at mryB d 
years. Uranus is itself circled byfahttrfngs 
and it spins once every 11 hours. 

nomy has in the past few decades led to the dto* 
covery of unique astronomical objects such as 
quasars, pulsars, interstelar gas cloudsand many 
other surprises. In recent veani. the use of special 
detectors carried by rocsets and satenes have 
led to the discovery of astronomical obisets 
which emit X-rays, gamma rays and sdr a te d 
rays. They have opened up another new do- 
cipline of space astronomy. From the knowtadge 
thus gained, an entkely new imege of theunive^ 
has emerged. It is now known that the univerae is 
much more excit'ing and explostve than astro¬ 
nomers once thought. 


In recent yean, ample eqMdmsntal addsnoe 
has bean cotectad in support of the big-bang 
theory indudng what as t ronomers cal 'mte- 
rowave b a ckground raddlion'. Theoret i c a l oal- 
culaiions had earlier predicied erdstenge of such 
radiaiian on the basis of the big-bang theory. The 
source of such railiation. (XMning ewnly al 
over space, cannot be explatnad on the basis of 
the steady-state theory. For their disoavBty of tha 
microwave background radiation in 1965. 
physicists Amo Panzias and Robert Wtoon 
shared the 1978 Nobel lYize in Physics. 

UfeOfAStac- 

A nhough it may sound strange, stars are like 
us mortals. They are bom. they grem old. 
they ultimately die. Of course. Ihetr Mes- 
pan is enormous: <A the order of bdUons of 
years. 

/Vstrotxxners now know that stats ate bom out 
of gas and dust that abound the intersielbr apace. 
The prooe^ starts with the contraction of dust 
doud due tO'gravitation. As condensation pro¬ 
gresses. individual atoms are drawn towards the 
centre by force of gravky wfiich also heats them 
up. After this process has oontioued for some 
millions of ysars. the heating becomes so much 
II lat lempeieiuies of the cxdafonOm degrees or 
mote ate reached-At dast e m p ei a tura. the hyd- 
roganinlheekMidigtMiessiariingachainofihBr- 
inonuclaar reactiotis (snnlar to Ihoee occurring in 
anhv<kogenbamb).Andastartsboai.Thanew 
bom star oontintes to shine stearSly far hundreds 
of miatans of years til the hydrogan feel in its com 
tsettauslad. Afferthetheppans. dapandhgendte 
massofihestar. iheSfeofaalarfolowxMfeteDt 
ooutsos. Stats wfiich have mass uplo 1.4limaK 
the mas of tha sen gradualy ooniracl and grtw 
ta i mar a nd d enser. Forabtfef p etiod(100mysenr 
or so), such a star may become a 'red gianr 
in ct e oa n g atrotmoialyeisiaa. Bulaflardtfeatoga 
is ptnaad. die afer raptdfe d«ir*B and baocoiae« 
VvNto dwarf, a srtMl. dstoe object dM gknscfT 

Hilelight- 

K the maaa Of the star is mote than 1.4 tknaa 
the mass of dw auri. dw events foMw a dWoeni 


bu moto quktoy and dw ocra te m pa n w a e 
beoonwaaihigfeas3.OOOroda gta B aC tfei u i.Ai 


force and a bttoant fewh. During dw wgfaBioR. a 
huge Ckiud of mawrial is dvown out into vane 
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A starts bom I But die it must. A rad giant is 
a star nearing the and of its Ufa. Steadily 
puffing off its outer layers, the star drifts off 
into outer space, looking like a huge smoke 
ring. Such a ring is called a planetary 
nebula. Picture shows the fling Nebula in 
the constellation Lyra. 

which ultimately becomes interstellar dust. What 
remains of the original star becomes a neutron 
star or pulsar. If the original star is very massive, 
the end product is a 'black hole', a super-dense 
object with such a strong gravitational pull that 
even light cannot esc.ape from its surface. 

The Solar System 

T he sun and the nine planets make up tfie 
solar system. The sun is an average-sized 
star—one of the several thousand million in 
our galaxy. The present age of the sun is 
estimated to be around 5,000m years / scien¬ 
tists believe it will continue to shine in it.s present 
form for at least 5,000m years more before 
becoming a red giant. The diarneter of the sun is 
about 1.400.000 km. almost 109 times that of 
earth. Its surface temperature is about 
5.500'’C. 

The planets are the largest bodies in the solar 
system. In the order of their distance from the sun. 
the planets are Mercury. Venus. Earth. Mars 
Jupiter. Saturn. Uranus. Neptune and Pluto. In 
size, the earth lies almost midway—it is much 
smaller than Jupiter. Saturn. Uranus and Nep¬ 
tune. but larger than Mercury. Venus. Mars and 
Pluto. Each planet travels around the sun in a 
giant ellipse, which is very nearly a circle. 

Except Mercury and Venus, all the planets 
have one or more satellites. Saturn has the largest 
number of them. 19, followed by Jupiter, 16. 
Uranus has five satellites. Neptune four. Mars 
two. The earth and Pluto have one satellite each. 
Besides satellites.' Saturn, Jupiter and Uranus 
also have ring systems, the most extensive of 
them being that of Saturn. 

Besides the planets and their satellites, the 
solar system also contains a large number of large 
and small rock fragments known as asteroids 


T’WsectixawflwawwsieoMewnni 

.Astronomical Terms* 

Aplie l le n ; The position In the orbit of a planet 
or a comet when farthest from the sun. The earth 
is at aphelion in early July, when its distance from 
the sun is 151.2m km. In early January, when the 
earth comes newest to the sun, the distance is 
only 146.4m km'. 

A a teroid i; Also known as the Minor Planets. 
asteroids are a group of small rocky objects that 
orbit the sun between Mars and Jupiter. So far. 
tie orbits of about 2.000 ind'ividual asterojds 
have been computed by astronomers. The total 
number is estimated at more than 40.000. 

Artranemical Unit: The basic unit of distance 
within the solar system. It is taken as.the average 
distance between the earth and sun. The latest 
value for the unit is 149m km. 

AWiograph: A telescope designed specifi¬ 
cally for astronomical photography. 

■lock Hole: The ultimate stage in the life of a 
massive star which is so dense that even light or 
any other form of radiation cannot escape from its 
gravitational field. 

Chramesphere; The part of the sun's atmos¬ 
phere that lies above its bright surface or photo- 
sphote. and below the outer corona. IMs visible to 
the naked eye only during a total solar eclipse 
When it appears as a reddish rim around the disc 
of the eclipsed sun. 

Confunclion: An event when a planet and the 
sun both are situated on the same side of the earth 
and almost lined up. When a planet is in conjunc¬ 
tion. it is not visible because in the sky. it appears 
only during the day and lies close to the sun. 

Corona: The outermost part of the sun's 
atmosphere. It is made up of very thin gas at a 
very high temperature. It is visible to the raked 
eye only during a total solar eclipse. 

Cosmic Rays: Electrically-charged particles 
that continuously bombard the earth from outer 
space. They are made up of a mixture of protons, 
helium nuclei, nuclei of heavier elements and 
electrons. 

EarlliskifM: The light reflected by the sunlit 
side of the earth. It makes the dark side of a cres¬ 
cent moon appear dimly lit. 

Ecliptic: The imaginary apparerjf yearly path 
of the sun in the sky. The ecliptic is inclined to the 
earth's equator at an angle of 23.5'’. 

EquiimxM: Imaginary points in the sky which 
the sun crosses twice each year when moving 
from south to north or vice versa. When the sun is 
on any of these points, the day and night are of 
equal length at all places on the globe. 

GataxioK Huge conglomerations of stars, 
often containing many thousands of millions of 
them, together with gas and dust. More than 
1.000 galaxies have been photographed with 
powerful optical telescopes, but only three are 
visible to the naked eye: the Andromeda which is 
visible ri the northern sky and the two Magellanic 
clouds visible in the southern sky. The sun and the 
solar system is also part of a large galaxy, the 
Milky Way. 

InlMior Coniunclion: When Mercury and 
Venus lie almost between the earth and sun. they 
are said to be at inferior conjunction. 

I wia ri or PlanalK Mercury and Venus, which 
have orbits inside that of the earth, are known as 
the inferior planets. 

liNamaliar MuMai. Materials, both solid- 
and gaseous, which have been detected in the 


spaca .QMwaan stars 'W a Raiaxy- R' eonsMs 
largely of hydrdgen together with minute solid 
'dust* particles. In recent years, several organic 
molecules have been detected in interstellar 
space. 

Ught-yeoR A unit distance used in astro¬ 
nomy. It is the distance travelled by a beam of 
light in one year and is equal to 9.46 mn^m. 

Kepler's Laws of Pkmolary Motion: Laws 
laid down by Johannes Kepler between 1609 
and 1618. They are: (1) The planets move in etlip- 
lical orbits, with the sun occupying one focus. (2) 
The radius vector, or imaginary line joining tlie 
centre of the planet to the centre of the sun. 
sweeps out equal areas in equal times. (3) The 
square of the time it takes for a planet to complete 
one orbit around the sun is proportional to the 
cube of its mean distance from the sun. 

Mognelasphere: The region of the magnetic 
field of a planet or other body. In the solar system, 
only Earth, Jupiter. Mercury and Saturn are 
known to have detectable magnetospheres. 

Meteors: Small particles, often smaller than a 
sandgrain. which become visible when they enter 
the upper atmosphere and burn up. 

Meteor i tes: Larger objects which reach the 
earth's surface without being destroyed in the 
upper atmosphere. 

AReen Illusion: When the moon is rising'or 
setting, i.e.. is tow down over the horizon, it 
appears larger than when it is high up In the sky. 
This is pure illusion as can be proved by taking 
photographs of the moon at both positions and 
comparing them. 

N o u tron Star: The remnant of a very massive 
star which has exploded as a supernova. Neut¬ 
ron stars send out rapidly-varying radio emissions 
and are also known as pulsars. 

Occukotion: The covering 'up of one celestial 
body by another. 

OppotHion: The position of a planet when it 
lies exactly opposite to the sun in the sky. In this 
position, the planet is seen highest in the sky at 
midnight. 

Perihelion: The position in orbit of a planet 
when it is nearest to the sun. 

Sorer. A rreriod of time. 18 years 11.3 days, 
after which the rarth, moon and sun return to 
almost the same relative positions. The saros may 
be used to predict eclipses. 

While Owarh The final stage in the life of a 
medium-sized star. It is a very small, dense star. 


P.NERGY 


Energy Perspectives 

M an has been dependent on ertergy in 
one form or another since the dawn of 
civilisation. The story of energy starts 
with wood which the primitive man used when he 
learnt to make fire using flint stones. Later, wood 
came to be replaced by coal and coal by oil only 
partially. In recent years, fast depletion of fossil 
fuels (coal and oil) and large-scale destmetion of 
forests for fuelwood in the developing countries, 
have posed serious challenges fw the planners 
and scientists to search for alternative sources 
of energy. 

The first major blow to the world energy scerte 
came in 1973 when an unprecedented hike jp the 
price of petroleum crude was invoked by the oil- 
producing countries. The worst affected were the 
developing, oil-importing countries like India. In 
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Stepping into space: Sputnik I, an whiting 
transmitter, was the first vehicle to he 
isunchet/ in space. The USSft did H on Oct 
4. 1967. A month ieter Sputnik H carried 
the dog Laika into space. 


1981 -82. nearly 80% of India's total export ear¬ 
nings, about Rs 52.000m. had to be spent for oil 
imports. More than that, however, was the pro¬ 
blem of supplying domestic fuel to 80% of India's 
population which lived in villages. Indiscriminate 
felling of trees for fuelwood was creating havoc 
with our forests. There was an urgent need to dis¬ 
cover and develop new sources of energy, 
esoecially renewable systems. 

The problem was ivDt limited to India: it was a 
worldvvide problem and needed international 
action. A major step in this direction was taken in 
August. 1981 with the UN Conference on New 
and Renewable Energy held in Nairobi from Aug 
11-21. The conference di^ssed 14 new and 
renewable sources of energy—solar, geothar- 
m^. wind, hydel. biomass, fuelwood and char¬ 
coal, oil shale and tar sands, ocean energy, peat 
and drought animals. Some of these were 
technically too sophisticated and many were not 
applicable to all developing countries. 8ut the 
Nairobi conference gave a concrete direction in 
the development of the new and renewable 
energy resources. 

To popularise the new sources of energy in 
India, a new department of Non-conventional 
Energy Sources was created under the Ministry of 
Energy in September 1982. Since then, there 
has bben rapid expartsion in the scale and range 
of activities for the development and utilisation of 
renewable sources of energy in India. -Today, 
there are more than 7 5 manufacturers engaged in 
the development and manufatnure of various 
renewable energy systems and devices. Among 
the areas which received special attention of the 
new department were solar energy, biogas. 
geothermal energy, biomass, tidal power and 
wintf power. 

RenewabJe Energy Sources 

Solar ertergy has been used for drying grains 
for ages. It is estimated that the total energy from 
the sun fallirtg on the earth is about 170m kw. But 
most of it fails on the oceans and other.inaccass- 
ible places where it canrwt be put to any use. 
Even where it falls on land, solar energy is highly 
diffused and needs some sort of collecting or con¬ 
centrating device before it can be put to use. In 
recent years, several methods arid devices have 
been developed to convert solar energy into heat 
and electricitv 

Solar energy may be collected and used in tvyo 
main ways: directly, or through biomass, that is. 


'toy 

phrstoeynthaaii, ifrid'tfiw buminQ ctr rdktsfprish 
using plam products, it may be dkedly used as 
heat or as e f a c tr i c ity with photovbltaic oaBs. Use 
as biorrMss inctucfes firewood and charcoal. 
agricultuiBl wastes such as bagasse and rice 
husk, and biogas. , 

Oite p( the most important decisions taken by 
the Deoanment of Non-conventional Sources ck 
Enefgy. recently, was to set up aolar-waiar heat¬ 
ing system in all government-run houb arxl hos¬ 
pitals. Several public aectgr irxiustriaa have also 
gone in for solar heating which is economical in 
the long run. 

High priority has also been givsn to solar 
pumps which operaM by ele ctricit y generated 
from surtiight using solar calls. At present, the 
cost of solar cells is too hi|^ to be useful for 
general applicaiion. Bui their use has been fdimd 
economical in remote areas where no other 
means of powsr generation is available. To bring 
down the cost, a co-ordinated prpject has been 
taken up by the department to dewalop cheaper 
solar cells. 

Biogas is one of the most important com¬ 
ponents of renewable errergy supplies. One of 
its greatest merits is its versatility. It can be used 
for cooking, lighting, or for gerreration of power 
and for all the various uses electricity can be put 
to. The residue remaining after biogas production 
is a valuable fertiliser. Despite its many advan¬ 
tages. however, several problems such as high 
cost, complicated design and maintettance pro¬ 
blems still reniain. The number of biogas plmts 
now in use in India is about 75,000. 

India has very limited resources of geo -thermal 
and tidal power. Geothermal energy comes from 
the Earth's interior heat and can be-tapped in 
areas where there are hot springs. So far. only 
two experimental projects.—one at i^rbati 
Valley in Himachal Pradesh and the other in the 
Puga Valley in Kashmir—have been taken up for 
detailed assessment of their geothermal p^en- 
tial. Tidal-power studies have been-taken up in 
the Gulfs of Kutch arfo Cambay on the west 
coast and in the Sunderbans area in the east 
coast. But the potentials appear to be meagre. 

Production Of Energy Using 
Nuciear Fusion 

The vast amount of energy continuously emit¬ 
ted by the sun and other stars is produced by 
the conversion (or fusion) of light hydrogen nuclei 
into helium nurM. The process is accompanied 
by a large amount of nuclear energy artd this is 
called nuclear fusion. It usually takes place at tem¬ 
peratures of several million degrees which exist in 
the interior of stars. Scientists all oyer the world 
are ertgaged in imitBling the process in the labora¬ 
tory as energy production by nuclear fusion is 
mi^ less hazarrtous than energy production by 
nuclear fission—a process in ^ich a heavier 
nudeusL undergoes fission and breaks up irtto 

International Years 

The year 1957-58. wHob marks the begfo- 
ning of a significant study of the extremes of the 
solar cycle is called the International Geophysical 
Year (I G Y). The sun-spot activity was observed to 
be at its maximum noted so far. 

The year 1964-65 is krtown as the Inter¬ 
national Year of the Quiet Sun (lYQS). In this year 
the interrelated phenomena of the sun, earth arid 
space were sturiied ifriring the period of die sun's 
tow activity. 


t^ey Iff WB we -apa. i ■ ■■ 

a n d iaxpea u re of wotfipi» towwM ladlation.. . 

RMOnieaaarchhasfaaaQf^Mnbighpriarityby 
the lodiatvG o Mem m er a ittrla Sixth Rw- Y aa r Pla n. 
Resaarchan the field is beina carried out ty tfta 
Plaama Physlics PiogtatnmeBroup at dtaPhyeiofi 
W aeaa reh Laboratory. Ahmedabrid: 'Ihe pib- 
gtatnrna aims at reproducing sorne of the nudaar 
reactions that taka piaoa .in.0ta interior of the aun 
at tetnperaiuras of 6-10m dagraas. Thamachina, 
known in the scientific language las a tokamafo 
has been named 'ADfTYA'. The project is esti¬ 
mated to be oompleled over the next three 


Energy OefinitkxWUnits 

i to oa w h i c Mgaatfan: The process by 

which certain tacteria break doifyn organic was¬ 
tes into methane and carbon dfoxide. Gobar gas 
piants work by this process. 

Kagm A mixture of m ethane and carbon 
9MBI pfodKiMd ss • iwuR of flnMfobic 
digestiori of atxnttl and organic wastes in a 
biogas plant, it Mr a high fijol mlue and is 
dean. 

1 B r to is l i Tl iaiainl Unto IWlHi The quantity of 
heat necessary to raiae the temperature of 11bof 
water by 1*F. 1 BTU ■ 1.055 Joules. 

1 Caiiaria; The amount of energy which will 
raise the temperature of 1 gm of water by 
1‘Ceisius. 1 Calorie *4.18 Joules. 

BRdancy: A measure of the ratio of the useful 
energy output to the total energy input. The 
efficiency of any heat engine deperxls On the tem¬ 
perature differential on which it works. It is 
governed by the Second Law of Thermody¬ 
namics. 

Hof Plole Ce B ec t D ri The simplest and most 
widely used solar energy device for gathering 
solar heat. It consists of a blackened back-plate to 
absorb solar heat and cods of pipes With water or 
air to carry away the heat to a storage system. 

HyAacstrbons: Compounds which contain 
only carbon^ hydrogen. Petroleum, oil and all 
cooking gases are mostly hydrocarbons. 

Hyonpovear: Eiectri^ generated from the 
energy of falling or flowing water. 

1 Joule: The work dona when 1 kg is lifted 
vertically through a height of 1 m against gravity at 
sea level. 

1 lOleeolerie; Equivalent to 1.000 Calories. 

Pholevefeak Cell: A device for converting 
sunlight directly krto electricity. 

P ewo R The rate of work dorte. h is 
measured normally in watts. A Megawatt is a 
miWon watts, a Gigawatt is 1.000m watts. 

^ealyUr the process of decontposition of 
aubstanoes by heal in the absence of air. In marry 
counfries, municipal waste is covatlad into fuel 
gases by pyrolyais. 

Solar P ismat A unique method of trapping 
solarhsaiin.thewamrofapond.thebottomsur- 
face of which h as b ea n painted biack. The tower 
leval of the pond is filled with brine and the upper 
level with saline water. The oonceniration 
gratfieril helps maintain a tamperatum diffstenca 
be t wee n the bottom and upper layers which can 
be used to gansrate power. 

SeoooofCealiqiiivalonlflee): Theatnount 
of energy oontainad in a torvia of -awarage coal, 
and ieequal to appixwimately 30 GOOm Joulas. 

T ew nM of OB I qii t i ^ ait f flaa): The 
amoutri of energy in 1 tonne of aweraga erode 
ofi. iloe■> 1 >1 toe(approximataly)- 
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(Mjaration io btf barijad oul 
and ^ tocatkmM of the dna on whicIV the ' 
instruction is to be carried out. 

MkiBpracossof: The main 1C in the com¬ 
puter. it consists of a single silicon chip, a few 

A computer is essentially an apparatus the equivalent of a number, say 11010. in tlw millimetres in area or a small number of chips, 

whieh can perform a sequence of calcula- Wnary code will be written as: 1 X 26*’ +1 X that directs the computer's activities. One tiny 

tkms without much hummaftort.Catcuta- 26*’ +0X23-’ +1X23*’ •♦•0X2t-t ■ microprocessor has'the same comijuting power 

tions which will take days to perform if done 16+8+0+2+0*26. which a computer containing a large number of 

manually, can be donewithin a few minutes using Hybrid Compulets: These are computer vacuum tubes had in the 1950s. Today's chips 
modem computers. There ary two main types systems which contain both analog and digital ere vastly smaller and cheaper than the vacuum 

computers: Digital and Analog. . devices in such a way that the properties of each tut^ they iiave replaced. 

D i gi l ol C o mpu te rs; These are usedin com- cf these can be used to the greatest advantage. A small piece of silicon containing 

merae and industry for extensivB arithmetical Digital and analog computers can be intercon- thousands of built-in etectronic components.' 

calculations which would othenwise require nectad in such a way that data can be transferred Doto Processing: It is the rapid conversion of 

enormous clerical effort Such computers carry between them. Th^ are usually designed for 6 large arrusunt of information in unorganised 

out mathematical, operations with the variables specifc tasks and are used rrwirtly in scientific and form which can be stored and analysed by office 

expressed'm the computer as nurrtbers. usually technical fields. machines and computers. It is accomplished by 

in the binaiv system (givm below). These rtum- InfegieMdi Grcwbs (IGi): An integrated cir- data-processing systems which sort out and 
bers are recorded in the computer electronically. cult consists of a numberAf thin film circuits, each organise the information applying several 

as a series of tamporary magrMis. each representing an amplifier, oscillator or some other' rrtrthemaiical and statistical operations. It has 

magnetised in one of the two possible direc- functiorral stage, irrterconnected and encap- ’''ride applications and has been used extensively 
tions. The two magnetisation directions corres- suiated in a small housing. Each of these circuits various purposes, notable amongst these 
pond to the two numbers of the birtary system, contaira a rximber of compot>ents such as trarv being the census arfo election tabulatinri. busi- 

The first electronic digital computer, known as sistors. resistors arxf capacitors connected <’<>6t estimates, physical and social science 

the Electronic Numerical Intergrator and Com- together with their interconrtectiorts. in fibn-like research and guidance of vehicles through irrter- 

puter or ENIAC. was developed at the University layers. Such thin film circuits are usually formed plartetary space. The mass of information collec- 

of Pennsylvania in 1947 by J.Prespher EckeSt on a ceramic, glass or alumina base, a few during space missions is processed on earth 
and John W.Manchly. In modem digital com- thousandths of an inch thick. Vacuum deposited using modem electronic computers for obtaining 

outers, integrated circuits prearranged'to dup#- films at appropriate parts of this film circuit are useful information. 

cate mathematical processes perform the ’ usetfto obtain the de^red resistance, capacitan- Programming Languages: Computer pro- 
desired operations on the binary numbers. ce. etc. Sinca these circuits do not includa any gramrrtes. called the software, are the means of 

Amrieg CempwlerK In these computers, handmade joittts or connections, these ICs pro- communication between the computer and the 

instead of using numbers, variable physical quart- vide a very reliable service artd have been very user, temputer programmes are written in.the 

titles are used as the input, the input being pro- widely used to meet the raquirernents of armed following main languages: 

portional to the instantaneous values of these forces and space scientists worldvvide.They have FORTRAH or Formula Translation, is the 

variable quantities.. Current, voltage, resistance, also been used extertsively in computers with language most us^ in problems related to scien- 

capacitanco etc are the variable quantities used., large increases in operatiorial effiaency. fjT'C work and engineering applications..It is par- 

They use electrical circuits forthe direct execution Cenhoi P recewor or Central Pro ce s s ing ticularly useful for complex numerical calculations 
of mathematical operations, the typical opera- Unit: It is the nerve centre of a computer and isa solving engineering analysis problems, 

tions including summation, differentiation and highly complex electionic device.-hsupervises'all COBOL or Common Business Oriented 

integration. These circuits are mainly used for activities within the computer and interprets the Language, a computer language used mainly 

solving a wide variety of complex engineering instructions given in the programme. The elec- for business work, is essentially used in «orn- 

problems. like investigation of stresses in aircraft, tronic circuits within it analyse the instructions mercial data proces.sing. 

ships and large engineering structures. They can 



also be used to simulate and set up models of 
wmplex installations and study the effect of 


Computerised marvel : The two endearing mbots B2 end 02 in ‘Star Wars'. 


various operational factors on "the complex 


installations. They can. for example, be used to 
simulate the behaviour of an aircraft in response 
to the actions of crew members. Using analog 
computers, apparent equipment failures or other 
emergencies can be introduced for proper train¬ 
ing of the crew. The first automatic anaipg pom- 
puter designed to solve complm dt\ffetemial 
equations, was described in det^ in 18'76 by the 
English scientist William Thomson. 

Bina r y Code: The number system, using the 
tiguresOto 9. ttiat we use in our day-to-day work 
is called the decimal system. In computers, the 
bmary code, employing onlyfifluras- 0 to 1 is 
employed. In this code, the numbers are rep¬ 
resent^ as follows: 

Npof the decimal system Xnmrycode 
0 0 

1 • 1 
2 10 

4 100 

10 1010 

Just as a number in the decimal ^stem, like 
3 7 2 5 cw be written as axiO^"" <»* 

3K*t Iposilionol 7t—1 ^ 2 X 106 ’°^"°"'’* 

The position to be read from ngMto teft(the 
position of S. 2.7. 3 is 1.2.3.4 respectiv^; 
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Siemens Computers: Installed at the esro 


operations centre in Darmstadt, FRG. Com¬ 


puters ensure that more use is made of 
satellite data than merely relaying the pic¬ 
tures of cloud covers. 


BASIC or Beginners All-Purpose Symbolic 
Instruction Code, is a computer language essen¬ 
tially developed for teaching the use of remote- 


control. tmne-^ttrins svswfna. n hi inaitit^ . 
simplest of all languages and can be leanit by an 
average mathematician within a few hours and 
mastered within a few days. 

n/1 or Program Language, is a multipurpose 
programming language iMtich can be used for 
solving business as well as scientific problems. It 
includes the advantages of both FORTRAN and 
,COBOL. 

ALGOL or Algebraic Oriented Language or 
Algorithm Language is mainly used in program¬ 
ming of scientific problems and is more com- 
.prehensive than FORTRAN. It is more flexible 
thanFORTRAN and is easier to model. It evolved 
as a result of international cooperation to obtain a 
standardised algorithm language. 

AfTis the basic unit of information in comput¬ 
ing and is an abbreviation of the binary digit. It 
represents either of the binary digits 0 or 1. 

BYTE is the term used for the number of bits 
used to represent a single letter, number or some 
other character. In most computers, a byte con¬ 
sists of eight bits. 

WORD is the basic unit in which information is 
stored and manipulated in a computer. Each 
word normally consists of a fixed number of bits, 
the number of which may vary from computer 
to computer. A word may represent an instruc¬ 
tion to the computer or some data. A word pro¬ 
cessor IS used for creation, storage or retrieval 
of the written word by the typewriter terminals 
which use the magnetic type for storage, 
automatic .control, editing andretyping of words. 


transmission 


Amplitude Modulation (AM) & Fre¬ 
quency Modulation (FM) Transmission 

For-long distance communication, as well as 
for radio and TV broadcasting the audio signals 
are superimposed on high frequency radio signals 
and then transmitted, this process being called 
modulation. In amplitude modulation (AM), the 
amplitude of the high-frequency radio wave, 
called the carrier wave, is varied in accordance 
with the variations in the amplitude of Ifie audio 
signals to be transmitted. This metfiod of trans¬ 
mission (and reception) is most widely used and in 
India was the only method till only a few years 
ago. when frequency-modulation was employed, 
first at AIR. Madras. The AM locepfion is 
generally affected by noise generated by electri¬ 
cal equipment and neighbouring frectuencies. 

In frequency modulated (FM) transmission, 
the amplitude of the carrier wave is kept constant 
while Its trequency is varied in accordance with 
the frequency of the audio signal to be transmit¬ 
ted. The FM transmis.sion is carried out at fiigh 
frequencies (see chart) and is not affected much 
by neighbouring frequencies and other electrical 
disturbances It is generally used for stereo music 


be transmitted. Thus, antennas for medium and 
long wave transmitters should be very large, 
usually hundreds of feet in length. Antennas for 
VHF (very high frequency) and U HF (ultra high fre¬ 
quency) can be much smaller; however, to give 
an adequate service area, they have to be moun¬ 
ted on the top of a tower, a hill or a high building. 
The receiving antennas, can be small, for even if 
the signal picked up is low. it can be amplified in 
the receiver circuit. 

Instantaneous Communication Linl< 
With Ships 

India IS a member of the International Maritime 
Satellite Organisation (INMARSAT) which has 
been established to provide instantaneous com¬ 
munication link with ships anywhere in tfie sea. A 
system ol three geostationary satellites has been 
positioned over the Pacific. Atlantic and Indian 
oceans for this purpose. The satellite system will 
provide a continuous and more reliable link with 
the earth-stations: the high frequency radio link 
used so far has.several drawbacks due to conges¬ 
ted frequency bands limited coverage and its 
dependence on the ionosphere. The three-satel¬ 
lite system can provide ships a link with a place 


^ATtmAimAEr 

N ames of sclemists have been asso¬ 
ciated with differerrt physical quan¬ 
tities since early times to adenow- 
ledge the important contributions they have 
made in their respective fields. Given below is 
a list of the names of scientists and the units of 
physical quantities named after them: 


Name of the 

scientist 

Ampere 

Angstrom 

Celsius 

Coulomb 

Curie 

Fermi - 

Farad 

Qauss 

Henry 

Joule 

Maxwell 

Newton 

Ohm 

Volt 

Watt 


Physical 

Quantity 

current 

length 

temperature 

charge 

(radio) activity 

length 

capacitance 

magnetic 

induction 

inductance 

energy, work 

magnetic flux 

force 

resistance 

electrical 

potential 

power 


anywhere in the world if tfte ship is fitted with 
satellite communication terminals. The INMAR¬ 
SAT has a membership of 40 countries. 

The fundamental frequency of male voic» 
(nearly 142 Hz) is less than the fundamental fre¬ 
quency of female voice (neatly 260 H/). That is 
why. the female voice is shriller as compared to 
the male voice. The differerice is due to the dif¬ 
ferent lengths of vocal tracts in males and 
females. In men. this length Is 1 7-20 cm wfiereas 
in women it is 15-17 cm. 

Long Distance Comm'jnication Melfiods 


A large number of messages are transmitted 
every second over distances extremely largo as 
well as not so large. The following major electrical 
techniques are used tor transmission ol the.se 
signals. 

Coaxial-cable Sysfe/n: A coaxial-rabletton- 
sists of a copper tube, nearly three-eigtiths of an 
inch in diameter with a single copper-wire con¬ 
ductor in tlie middle; the cables are generally 
grouped in numbers, varying from 8 to 20. They 
are used to carry radio waves in tfie frequency 
range 500 kilocycles to 20 megacycles, corres¬ 
ponding to wavelengths in the range 600—15 
m; this frequency range is normally used for AM 
radio transmission 

Microwave-radio Relay Systems: For this, 
microwave-radio relay towers, usually spaced 
30 to 50 km apart are used Electromagnetic 
radiations in the frequency band between 109 
cycles to 10'° cycles are used in this method. 

Wave Guide System: In this long distance 
transmission technique, a single hollow-tube 


transmission where quality of reception Is of great 
importance. It. fiowever. requires more elaborate 
equipment for reception as well as transmission. 
In India. FM transmission is done only at some of 
the metropolitan cities including Madras. Delhi 
and Bombay. 

All About An Antenna 

An antenna is a system of conductors used at 
radio/TV installations to radiate or receive radio 
waves. In order to be an effective radiator of 
energy, the dimensions of the antenna should be 
comparable with the wavelength of the waves to 
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Ih ll» ling* in m finr 
. Thitf aMm ii caoiMi of liiniHM 
moti^ opniniunicfliioii 


Communication Using Artificial Earth 
SataiMci 

flw liaaa iong’^dtonca .oonanuSoaiion 


Oommaiieaiion «jg I 

b aiaa m Euw»a1aridgiaUSuahgBata»aiaiira 
TBjSTAR saiana. Tod^r. k ia acWaiad com* 
m a rr iaSy Communicaiian SaMMa Car* 
poMianlt BM aaraBia. among oaim. 


of nary 

paONMy. Ha main aim of lakig dda i 
aconorny. A broad-band aignsi ooraairiing many 
namwr-band signals can ba trans m inod m a 


..tb'innijmtt.iMMdual 

.jaanawihbjpMlaignM., - . 

MatadMliM and OkmfdMftioiK Tla infor- 
fiMSiaR caariad in lha human voioa (liaquanciaa) 
caglaimnamitailto'thandiofcaqumyaiactro- 
maghMic WMB and thus mada to traval at thair 
anonnow apaad of300 mUHon maba/aac, male* 
Big long dauwioa ceimmunicaiion faaaible. 'This 
imxamaftianBtBofasignalfromonaliaquency 
band to anottar it caHad modulation. Fraquen- 
daa of tha human voice, which uauaHy Ha in the 
range of 20(M000 cydea par second (cps) are 
wpaAnpoaad on the ndMrequancias in the 
magacyda nnga or microwavas in the range orf 
bAm GpB. Damoduiation it dw proesas of 
aaparadon of tha aingla modulatsd signal into its 
oomponani pans and using the audio signals to 
ddvathsspsakars. «c.The large number of mul- 
dpiei^ signals in a broed-tiand can be separated 
kno bidNichial narrow band signals using this 
process. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


nm mmUng of m phatognph 

When ighi fals on the photographic tim. 
which hes ailwer halide as its active component, 
nuclei of metallic silver are formed on the B m the 
optical density of which on ihefilm is proponional 
to the ight iniensiiy faBng on k. Whm the fibn is 
developed, a visifale image is produced dUe to 
im e n cif ic a lion of melaMc silver. The proces s of 
fbdng the fibn. ieeving it in a solution of sodum 
ihnsuNaie (hypo), removes the pottian of the fibn 
on which no igta fals. The process reauMs in the 
production ofaoagalivebivdiich the d ark partsof 
the picture taken appear and the ighI pans, 

appear dark. 

A poakhre prirt jan be obtak ad fram dw 
negHbre by piBcing k in c or aa c t wkh phiiao- 
gaplec paper c o aredwi di elrow^of ii iar b dldi i 
■ u ai ka d n g k and w pa a ti ng da p roces a of 

fneofoorphoUtmnkf. danagaaieoardsd 
bi three saparaiB emulsions which am s anskive to 
the three piimaiy coiouis. red. green and bba; al 
ottar ooiours in tfa obiact to ba phoiogrrofad 
are registered as combbaiions of al or sorra of 
these pnmarecobxas. The rageliveblms obtained 
ate also cohxired. 

Iho fnuntbor of a Am for tyaionO is 
defitad as the ratio of the focal length of the lens 
to its aperture dianaler. Thus, a camera with an t- 
number V2 has an apertura having a diameler 
one-half of ks focal length. The smaller the f- 
nurober of a camera lens, the larger wHt be ks 
aperture dianaler (and hence its light ooHecUng 
arse) compared to ks focal length, arxl hence the 
sharper the image obtained. 

Ta fop hafo lon» is a camera lera. wMch 
usualy oonaisis of a oombbaiion of a convex and 
a concave lens end is used for taking ebae-up 
photogr a phs of objects bom a distance, teeffac- 
tive focal ien^ is quke large as compared to 
ordbiaiy camere fara^ 

A ida rerf Mm eofoor phafognptf *> a 
r da i b wly liaw photographic process which has 
anpoti a m a ppie a iionsinlheiieldofaariaireoon- 
faiaanee.madfcine and s av erel other disciplines 
The prooBB urns a fibn having three tayera 
yrtliied to greaa rad and bdrared ladation. 

enWyOM OEDd am vvidBly used 


aa bidicator lamps in electionic equipments, e.g.. 
bi pocket calculators. It is a simple pn junction 
which emits visible light whan voltage is appliad 
hsparticular (firection across it Using LEOs. one 
can obtain ight of any colour betw^ red and 
g re e n but thak elficiaricy is maximum fpr red. 

UgaW OpBiaf Otapfay (LCD) is a dhplay sys¬ 
tem h which a titin la^ (rf a liquid is sandwiched 
b ot vrea n tim conducting glan plates between 
v diich a desbed voltage can be appliad. By the 
appication of the voltage to certain speckic leads 
inlheooMkictingarsa.specifiedareaaolthe(bs- 
play can be Xurribtared. Asevsnssgrmnt pattern 
of such dkadays can be used to gbiaa numericat 
dhpiay. LCOa oonaume much laaa el o ct rica l 
pcarer c o m pa r ed to LEO dbipteya end have 
W tpa a ai ad ' f j i i w in battery opamiKfdalcuiatois 
and ti(||MI tfaKhaa. 

The CAT (Computerised Axial 
Tomogtaph) scan introduced in the field of 
mecfictne was a revokitionafY diagnostic tool, 
which has stilf not reached the masses due to its 
exhofbkant cost. The technique, however, is 
Mwiy to be surpassed, by the NMR tomography, 
a new kind of imaging technique used in medicine 
as a powerbil diagnostic tool, bi this technique, 
the patient is to be examined for any internal dis¬ 
orders bi a strong magnetic field. Radiowaves of 
selected frequencies incident at the parts of the 
body eiffiite the hydrogen atoms in the body, 
which is induced to return these signals. The 
sigrtals mumed by the body are converted into 
medicBl images and superimposed to form a 
complete picture of the part to be examined, 
using computers. Better image quality in shorter 
measuring time is possible using this tech- 

nique- 

Bot m photognphy: This is a process widely 
used these days in office copying machines. In 
itia process, charges are sprayed on a zinc oxide 
te se le n ium tayar by a corotta wire charged to 
ae varai thousaitd volts. Whan tiwi object to be. 
p hoeegraphed is exposed, the charges leak off 
IhmughtfM photo conductive layer. Image-wise. 
Hie photograph is obtained by developing this 
aipoaad image by applying an oppositelv charged 
powda which sticks to the charged area. Xerox- 
aqi ia adaotation of tl^ process. 


• • . ■ -v; .■ 


n one of the worst environmental disasters of 

the world, leaking gas from a pesticide plant 

in Bhopal killed more than 2,600 people on' 
the night of Oec 2, 1984. Most of the victims 
were residents of a shanty colony that had come 
up near the Union Carbide plant and they died 
before aijy medical help could reach them. Initial 
reports say the leaking gas was methyl isocya- 
nMe, or MIC in short, which was used by * 'nion 
Carbide for the manufacture of a pesticide called 
Sevin. It is reported that more than 40 tonnes of 
the poisorxxjs chemical which was stored as. 
liquid in underground tanks, escaped into air and 
spread into tiia nearby areas. People, most of 
whom were caught in their sleep, had little 
chance of escaping as atmospheric conditions on 
that night kept the gas cloud almost hugging the 
ground. Many died while tiying to run away, 
others succumbed in the city's overcrowded hos¬ 
pitals. The worst part of the tragedy was that even 
doctors did not know how to treat MIC-poisoned 
victims, for never before had there been such a 
massive leakage of the chemical anywhere. There 
were no known antidotes against it. 

What It MIC? 

Chemically, methyl isorvanate is ortly of a 
large group of substances known as isocyanates 
which are widely used as an industrial raw 
material. They are so called because they contain 
the isocyanate, or -NbOC. group. All 
isocyanates are poisonous, but methyl isocya¬ 
nate is particularly so as k can easily turn into a gas 
aitd spread, jvornatic isocyanates such as phenyl 
isocyanate is widely used for the manufacture rif 
pofyuBthartes. commonly krtown as 'foam 
rublMf'. 

There are several routes by which methyl 
isocyanats can be manulKtursd .OnenaetiaiV 
for example, usee dbriUM sulphate anil paM;. a 
slum cyararo botti of vritid) are relatively taiin*' 
less substances. But e mudt dteaper mattwe it 
to use the poisonous gas phosgene as one of tire 
starting materials, in the Union Carbide plant too. 
phosgene was used as the starting material for 
the manufacture of MIC. 

At ordinary temperatures. MIC is a colourless 
liquid vvhich boils at round 40'’C. But it is highly 
unstable and decompose.s easily, particularly If 
there is moisture around. Normally, liquid MIC is 
stored in stainless tanks under high pressure nit¬ 
rogen gas to prwem any reaction. Ariother 
advantage of storing it under pressure (one and a 
half times the normal atmospheric pressure) is 
that under those conditions it boils at a much 
higher temperature, almost 60° instead of normal 
40°. And if the liquid is not brought to boiling 
temperature, there is no way in which MIC can 
escape as a gas. So one thing is certain about the 
Bhopal gas leak, that the stored liquid MIC was 
somiehow brought to its boiling temperature on 
the fateful night before k leaked out. 

Hew did k iHqppefi? 

While investigation is still on to find out what 
actually led to the leakage, from whatever is 
known it appears certain that it was the outcome 
of a combination of lapses, especially in respect 
of the safety provisions of the dant. Fdr instance, 
it was pointed out as far back as 1982. by a visit¬ 
ing team of American experts from the West 
Virginia plant of the Union Carbide, that the 
instrumemation in the Bhopal plant was inade- 
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The battle with MIC.... and its afteimeth. 

qtiate. The learn had reported that "the feed pipes 
and the safety valves were poo'. with high poten¬ 
tial for developing leaks. "They further pointed out 
tfiat the maintenance procedures at the plant 
were lax. 

It is said prior to the massive leakage of MIC. 
there was a sudden rise in pressure in one of the 
undergiuurKf storage tanks. While it is not known 
how there was the sudden build-up of pressure 
or what made the liquid violently boil away as gas. 
It was not caused by a rise in the ambient tem¬ 
perature. On that night the temperature recorded 
at Bhopal was only 14“C. hardly enough to cause 
the boiling. Scientists investigating the leakage 
are of the opinion that it could be due to entry of 
water in the tank or the presence of some foreign 
matter which could have started a polymerisation 
reaction raising the temporatwe to the liquid's 
Itoiling point. It is known that MIC reacts violently 
with water, even traces of it. witfi consequent rise in 
temperature. 


But whatever actually happened, the plant 
was not equipped to handle such emergencies. 
Like its counterpart in the USA. the Bhopal plant 
did not have any computerised safety system. 
Worse than that, even the Mfety systems that 
were installed at Bhopal, for some reason, were 
not operative that night. For instance, it is alleged 
tftat one of the two gas scrubbers at the plant, 
"which was meant to neutralise any leaking MIC 
with caustic soda solution, was under repair 
because the plant had not been manufacturing 
pesticide for some time. Another important safety 
feature, tite tlare tower is also said to have been 
inoperative. Normally, a pilot flame has always to 
be kept lighted on the flare tower to bum out any 
leaking gas that had escaped un-neutralised from 
the scrubber. MIC is krwwn to be highly inflamm¬ 
able. Had the pilot tlare been on that night, the 
tragedy could have been avoided. At worst there 
would have been a big fire in the plant. 

Toxic effbets of MIC 

As sard before, there is hardly any reported 
case of MIC poisoning in man in medical litera- 


known titaf MIC vatx^ liad B terribly 
effect on mucous membranes, part'tcularfy kt the 
respiratory tract. In the lungs, experts say. MIC 
bre^ down into methyl amints and urea both of 
which are toxic substances, these substances 
damage the most important lining material of the 
lungs and make then incapable of purifying blood 
with atmospheric oxygen. Also, due to. damage 
to the membranes, large quantities of fluid 
accumulate in the lungs making breathling almost 
impossible. The patients in most cases died of 
asphyxia. 

MIC vapour is also known to irritate the eyes 
making them painful. Since the cornea of the eye 
is a sensitive membrane and since MIC is known 
to damage mucous membranes, it is possible 
that MIC may cause blindness. But nothing is 
known for certain and it is difficult to predict what 
the long term effects of MIC exposure would be 
on the eye. 

Another serious condition caused by MIC that 
came to light after the Bhopal leak was the 
development, of paresis—partial paralysis of the 
body. The cause of this condition is in all pro¬ 
bability damage to the brain due to lack of oxygen 
supply. When the lungs are incapable of supply¬ 
ing oxygen to blood due to any reason, the brain 
cells die first as they are the most vulnerable. 
'Oparalwn F«lh' 

After the tragic event, a team of experts was 
deputed to the Union Carbide plant to suggest 
the most satisfactory method of neutralising and 
disposing of tfie remaining MIC stored in a tank In 
the plant. The team, led by the Director General of 
Scientific and Industrial Research. Dr S. 
Varadarajan. suggested 'neutralisation' of the 
chemical by converting it into pesticide. In fact, 
in the subsequent operation codenamed 
Operation Faith', what the scientists did was to 
restart the plant to manufacture the pesticide 
Sevin. Of course, adequate precautions were 
taken this time to prevent any leakage of MIC. 


BODY BEAUTIFUL 


An Inside Story 

ot manvol us know ourselves, our minds 
and most important our own human 
bodies and their strange complexities. 
Why 'then quarrel with the commercial, doctor 
who makes a scapegoat of patients having no real 
understai'ding of their ailments—not even of the 
basics of human aiiatomy? 

Science has been solving the enigma of the 
body machine for over 2000 years. But there 
exists a wide communication gap between the 
medical profession and the general public 
Perhaps an inside look at our body constitution 
would help in narrowing this gap. 

The body machine presents a bizane pan¬ 
orama of multifarious organs, each serving a 
specific bodily function. AM the organs starting 
from the cell—the creator—to the brain—the 
controller—are distinct and separate structures 
Cell—l(w creator 

Each organ has developed from the life build¬ 
ing materials called cell. 1 he entire human body is 
a community of more than a million cells, all 
developed from just two cells, by the process of 
reproduction. This development occurs after the 


egg cell within a woman's body has been fer¬ 
tilised by a sperm cell from a man. resulting in 
the division and sub-divisiorv of these cells to 
form a new human being—the baby. 

Most of the human oeMs are about 0.01 mm in 
diameter—the largest cell visible to the naked eye 
being tlie ovum. Cells not only differ in size and 
function but each type of cell looks quite different 
from the other. Some are like round blocks of jelly* 
and others like tiny coils, doughnuts, needles or 
even space satellites. Many cells are shapeless 
but most cells have the same stnreture. Each 
cell is housed inside a thin skin called the cell 
membrane or the plasma membrane. 


Cytoplasm, a watery jelly inside the membrane 
supports tfie cell 'structures'—the busy bodies 
engaged in an amazing variety of activities. Tfte 
nucleus 'at the centre of the cell is the 'brain' 
behind its activities. In it are tiny threads called 
chromosomes that carry genes. The genes 
shape the body constitution. 

Cells also produce energy, transport noui ish- 
ment and protect the body against diseases. 
Various cells combirte to form the many tissues 
in the body like the bone, muscle or nerve, and 
these tissues, in turn, join together to form 
organs such as the heart, the lungs or the liver. 
Some cells in tfie body die arKf are replaced by 
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dipdiw tO' Ibrm two ideottea) 'd^ghtar' calls. 
wHich latar devatop into full, indapendent ceHs. 


Bcwa t f haswpportaia 

One look at the adult skaleion could give 
anyone the creeps—unless of course it*is inside 
the cupboard! But the human skeleton made up 
of over 200 interlocked, hard bones constitute 
the entire body framework and supports all its 
vital organs. The skull itself is made up of 22 
bones at}d almost-26 interlocking bories form 
the vertebral column. Others, are joined 
together in a system of levers that help the body 
move when pulled by muscles. 

In the earlier stages of life many bones are 
made up of a rubbery, tough substance called 
cartilage. In adults cartilage exists as pads 
covering the ends of bones, at the joints. These 
pads enable the smooth movement of bones. 
Ossification i.e. bone deposition in place of car¬ 
tilage is incomplete during birth and several 
bones remain cartilaginous until at a time 
roughly between birth and adolescence. 
Theret^ the stage of ossification can be a useful 
guide in identifyim human remains. 

For a pownd of IImK 

Muscles, commonly known as flesh, are the 
most abundant tissues in the body, accounting 
for almost two-fifths of the body weight. No 
wonder ttre human anatomy has nearly 650 
separate muscles—each being controlled by a 
nerve. Voluntary muscles, those that we use 
deliberately, are made up of a bundle of fibrm. 
Involuntary muscles, over which we have no con¬ 
trol like the lungs, consist not of fibres but of poin¬ 
ted ceils. 

When muscles are at work the force they exert 
is a pulling force. Even when we push an objem. 
our muscles operate by pulling. All acting 
muscles use up energy from sugar in the blood. 
Frequent use of muscles make them strong. 
UmierlfMSkin 


"Dont be thick skinnedl" So they say. But 
what if nature itself has made the skin tough and. 
thick enough to act as a protective shield around 
the body? As one of the vital organs of human 
anatomy, the skin protects us against injury and 
heals fast if darnaged. The skin is also a water¬ 
proof jacket which prevents rapid absorption 
and evaporation at the surface of the body. 
Thus the water content in the body remains 
constant. The skin is also the most versatile 
organ of sensation. The two principal layers of- 
the skin are the dermis, up to 3 mm in depth.' 
composed of tough elastic tissues with a rich, 
network of blood-vessels and rterves and the 
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epidermis, prqt^itw outer layer of the skin 
without blood vessels. I lai r root s are located in 
the dermis. The adipose (fatty) tissue beneath 
the dermis cushions and insulates the body. 
Some 2in sweat glands (leading to pores) in the 
skftt help to get rid of waste liquids from the 
body and also to regulate body temperature. 

Black may be beautiful, but the fair skin is 
most sought after; and ^in colour varies in 
accordance with the presence of red 


ly- 


haemoglobin in blood, and the brown pigment 
melanin produced by cells called melanocytes. 

Quite often one comes across somebody's 
double. But rK> two persons ever have the same 
finger prints and finger prints never change even 
if the outer skin is damagedi 
And for itw Bracrth of Hie 

Oxygen is vital for human existence. By the 
process of respiration air is drawn into the lungs 
through bronchial tubes and pasises through e 
network of smaller tubes into tiny air sacs called 
alveoli. Here, oxygen from air separates to enter 
the bloodstream and carbon dioxide leaves the- 
blood and enters the alveoli and is breathed out. 
Itovoa Heart 

Yes, 'one must. For it is the strong muscular 
heart that keeps life ticking. Tirelessly beating 
away at the rate of 70 times a minute: the heart 
pumps blood around the body, under pressure, 
through a complicated net-work of blood 




vessels. The blood vessels in each person's 
body measure thousands of miles. Arteries carry 
blood rich in food and oxygen from the heart to 
the various organs and the veins carry blood 
back to the heart. The arteries divide into 
smaller vessels called arterioles and the veins 
divide into venules. These blood vessels are lin¬ 
ked. below, by tiny blood vessels called 
capillaries where rich blood from arterioles 
exchanges food and oxygen for waste materials 
from the body tissues. The blood then flows 
into the venules and back to the heart. The 
small capillary, above the arterioles and venules 
carry food and oxygen from the rich arterial 
blood which pass through its thin walls into the 
body's cells, bt return, carbon dioxide and other 
waste materials enter the capillary and are car¬ 
ried away by blood to the heart. 

Blood, the body's vital fluid, varies in quantity 
from person to person according to age and’ 
weight. However, an adult has about 5 litres of 
blood—roughly enough to fill seven wine bot¬ 
tles. The two ^ief blood cells are the red and 
whita corpuscles. The former carry oxygen to 
the body's tissues and remove carten dioxide, 
wherMS the latter fight, germs. The red sub¬ 
stance in the red corpuscles called haemoglobin 



'are the oxygen carrying pigments. Shortage, Of 
the haemoglobin content in a person leads to 
anaemic conditions. Every person belongs to 
one of the four blood groups—A, B, AB or O— 
based on the presence or absence of substan¬ 
ces called antigens (A and B) and antibodies 
(anti-A and anti-B). Antigen A and antibody anti- 
A react and cause dangerous clotting. The same 
is true of B and anti-B. Before blood transfusion 
the donor's blood is matched with that of the 
recipient. 

BLOOD GROUPS 


Group 

Contont . 

A 

A and anti-B 

B 

Anti-A and anti-B 

AB 

A and B 

0 

B and anti-A 



Some live to eat: and put the stomach on the 
job round the clock. But one should rather eat to 
live so that the cells that make up the various parts 
of the body have enough food supply. During 
digestion, fdod is broken down into substances 
that the blood can cany arrd the celts can absorb. 
Body chemicals called enzymes help the diges¬ 
tive process. Digestion takes place in the alimen¬ 
tary canal, a winding tube that begins at the 
mouth and ends at the tectum. In an adult this 
canal is about 9 m long. 

Tire Controllers 

Among the body's control systems are the 
glands and the nerves. The glands are like little 
factories manufacturing chemicals that they 
release into the body. The endocrine glands 
release chemicals called hormones, into the 
bloodstream, which control the body's day to day 
functioning. They also affect the shapes.strength, 
growth and reproductive capacity of human 
beings. The exocrine glands release fluids directly 
viz. tearglands. salivary glands, mammary glands 
'm women, liver, intestinal glands and urethral 
glands in men. 

The liver is the largest gland in the body and 
plays an essential role in digestion. About SOO 
chemical processes take place in it and it 
regulates the quantity of food entering the 
bloodstream. 

Ttw dednsars 

The kidney is the body's internal cleaning 
agent though the work is shared by the kings, the 
skin arKf the liver. Besides expelling the waste 
materials from the body in the form of fluid, the 
kidneys maintain a proper balance between water 
and salts in the body. Every human being has two 
kidneys. Patients can be kept alive without kid^ 
neys or with kidneys that do not work, by some 
form of dialysis whm unwanted matter from the ' 
blood is filtered by a machine. 

Iff BwwJe el Meivet 

Whether we like it or not all of us are a 'bundle 
of nerves'. The body's communication network is 
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kept infull swing by (henen^uBsystem. Thebrslh 
and the spinal cord are together knowp. as the 
central nervous system. Theother nerves form the 
peri|)her 3 l nervous system. The nerves are like 
tolophone lines carrying information to the brain 
from the sense organs—the organs of sight, 
flearing, smell, taste and touch. Tfie brain sends 
back instructions to the muscles and gland-s to 
take appropriate action. However, the beating of 
ttw heart is controlled by a system of nerves called 
the automatic nen«)us system over which there is 
no control. 

The Sight and Sound shew 

Imagine livirig in a dark world of silence, 
without colour and without music. Sounds rather 
dreadfuil Nature's gift of eyes and ears form the 
most invaluable part of the human body. Though 
the eyes collect information about the object it 
sees the actual 'seeing' takes place in the brain. 
And we need two eyes to see an object stereos- 
copically i.e. in depth. The cones of the retina— 
Ihe cells that are sensitive to colour—respond 
only to bright light. Whereas in dim light, our 
visiort depends on rods—the light sensitive cells 
of the retina—extremely sertsitive even in little 
light. But they do not detect colour and the image 
they produce is not sharp. So we do not see 
colours in darkness. 

Eats are not only organs of sound but they also 
help us to keep our balance. The sound impulses 
from the outer ear is picked up by the middle ear 
and transmitted to the brain along the auditory 
nerve—and we hear sound. A person with a 
broken eardrum can also hear as the sound 
passes, above, through the hole in the drum to a 
smaller eardrum. 

The semicircular canals .tf the inner ear keep 
the human body in balance. They contain a fluid 
that moves when a person moves. Nerves carry 
information about the fluuls movement to the 
brain which, in return, instrui.ts the body muscles 
to ntaintain a balance. 

The Brain behind it alii 

Ifie brain behind the complicated body 
mticfiine. is, infact more infinitely complicated 
than any computer or man-made machine. All life 
processes have their source in the brain—the 
control centre of all human organs, thoughts and 
emotions. But for the brain the progress of 
civilisation would have been sealed. 

The brain is a soft pinky-greyish mass, shaped 
like a large walnut. It consists mainly of millions of 
nerve cells, called neurons, and supporting cells 
called glial cells. Each of the neurons is made up 
of a cell body and fibres connected to other cell 
bodies or organs. 


jnhoi*' tjf SSI?: 

other creature. A person's intelligeiTce or caps* 
bility is not related to the size of the brain, for a 
genius may have a smaller and lighter brain than a 
person of average intelligence or even a feeble¬ 
minded person. 

Twenty-four centuries ago Hippocrates' brain 
signalled him to remark that a doctor must teach 
his patients to care fortheir own health. But mod¬ 
ern brains in the field of medicine signal a differertt 
message. It is bad for patients to know too much, 
they say. 

Whom would you vote for? Quick. It's time you 
knew your mind. 

Diseases And Their Causes 

Achondroplasia is a condition in which tfie 
long bones of the arms and legs (but not the 
bones of the rest of the body) do not-grow to full 
size. The condition is inherited and its cause is 
not known. 

Acromegaly is a chronic disease in which 
there is a gradual but conspicuous enlargement of 
the hands, feet and features of the face. It is 
caused by an excess release of growth hormone 
from the pituitary gland in adult life. It Is often 
cau.sed by a tumour in the brain. 

Agnosia is a brain disorder in which a person 
cannot correctly interpret the information from his 
senses and understand what goes on around him. 

It may be caused by blocking of blood vessels to 
the brain by a blood clot or by a tumour. 

Alactas'ia us a condition found naturally in 
some people that makes them unable to digest 
milk. It IS caused by the lack, or deficiency, of an 
enzyme, lactase, found in the stomach which 
helps in the digestion of milk. 

Apoplexy is another name for a stroke caused 
by a cerebral haemorrhage. The cause is mostly 
high blood pressure or hardening of the arteries. 

Athlete's Foot is a chronic disorder of the skin 
between the toes which often leads to splitting of 
ihe skin, blisters and scaling between the toes. It 
IS caused by a fungus which thrives in warm, 
wet places. 

BotuHsm is a tare but extremely dangerous 
tyiK! of food poisoning caused by bacteria. The 
bacteria do not infect man bui can grow in badly 
preserved food and contaminate the latter with 
poisonous substances which they release. 

Byninotis is a lung disease caused by breath¬ 
ing in the dust from cotton and cotton fabrics, 
over a long period. It is moslty found among tex¬ 
tile workers. 

Diplopia is another name for 'double vision'. 
Ilm cause i'. often itie paralysis of eye muscles. 


A‘. ilw hi ;hest foim of creation, i nan also has a 




I tis not very often that a 32-day-old baby 
succeeds in creating history. But that's 
exactly what Baby Fae managed to 
achieve during her brief earthly stay. Bum with 
"hypoplastic left heart syndrome*, a lethal 
heart defect that afflicts one in 12,000 new-, 
bomsi little Fae was selected for 'xenograft'— a 
transplant from one species to another. Since 
Iter own heart's left ventricle, i.e.^ the main 
pumping chamber, was not fully developed 
and could not provide adequate blcx>d flow, a 
baboon's plum-sized heart was put in place of 
her own heart during an operat'ion which las¬ 
ted five hours—this, when the baby was only 
12 days old. Baby Fae put uiJa valiant fight for 
survival for tne next 20 days before her little 
body rebelled against the foreign tissue and 
rejected the new heart. Bom Oct 14. Died 
Nov 15. A tiny temporary link between ape 
and man. 


A 


but it may also be caused by taking drugs or 
alcohol. 

Folliculitis is the inflammation and the forma¬ 
tion of pimples due to the irilection of individual 
hair lollicicA by bacteria. It occurs on parts of the 
skin that are frequently shaved such as a man's 
face. 

Gingivi^ is the inflammation of the gums 
tliai begins ardund the tooth and causes bleeding. 
The cause is bacteria whicti grow on food par¬ 
ticles lodged between the teeth and gums. 

Glossitit is the inflammation of the longue. It 
is caused by too much smoking, highly spiced 
food, vitamin deficiency or an infection in the 
mouth. 

Grave's Disease is a type of goitre in which 
the piitient's eyes protrude. The corufition is also 
known as exophthalmic goitre. 

Gynaecomotria is the enlargement of 'he 
male breasts. The cause is generally a hormone 
imbalance, but can be caused by c'ertain drugs 
also. 

Hoemahiria is a condition in which blood is 
excreted with urine. It may be due to some disor¬ 
der of the kidney such as a stone formation or 
tumour. It may also be a symptom of cancer o< 
the bladder. 

Hoamoi^iiia is an inherited disorder in which 
the blood clots very slowly. It is caused by the 
absence of a blood protein which is responsible 
for clotting of blood. 

Holilosit is the medical twm for bad breath. 
Ttie cause is generally tooth decay or diseases of 
the gums. nose, lungs or sinuses. 

HMni|d«gia is a form of paralysis in which 
only one side of the body is affect^. 

Ho p orit is is a medical term meaning inflam¬ 
mation of the liver. It is caused by a virus which 
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UiMt Willtam Harvey. English physician. ney li 
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publishes his work on the circulation of blood 
through the body. 

1M3: Antony van Leeuwenhoek. Dutch 
microscopist. discovers bacteria. 

1796: Edward Jenner. English country 
practitioner, carries out the first successful 
vaccination with cow-pox virus. 

181S: Reite Laennec. French physician, 
invents the stethoscope. His device was a 
wooden tube which concentrated tlie sound 
bf air flowing in and out of the lungs and 
transmitted it to the doctor's ear. The familiar 
rubber tubes leading from a chest-piece to 
each ear came into use towards the 19th 
century. 

1847: Sir James Simpson. Engisih obste¬ 
trician. uses chloroform as an araesthetic. He 
used it to reduce the pain of childbirth. 

1865: Louis Pasteur. French chemist, dis¬ 
covers the relationship between microbes 
and disease which later led to the develop¬ 
ment of microbiology. 

1865: Joseph Lister. English surgeon, 
uses carbolic acid as the first successful 
antiseptic in surgery. 

1868 : Gerhard Hansen; Nowvegian (ihy- 
sician. discovers the leprosy bacillus. 

1876: Robert Koch. German physician 
and riathologist. discovers the bacteria that 
causes cholera. 

1895: William Roentgen. German phy¬ 
sicist. discovers x-rays. 

1898: Sir Ronald Ross. English physician 
working in India, discovers tlie rnalaiia 
(laiasite. 

1903: William Eintfioven. Dutch physio¬ 
logist. invents the electrocaidiograpfi which 
records electrical impulses from the hear! 
indicating whetlier it is in good health. 

1921: Frederick Banting and Charles 
Best. Canadian medical tesearcliers, use 
insulin isolated from animal pancreas for the 
treatment of diabetes. 

1929: Alexander Fleming. Er'glisti bac¬ 
teriologist. discovers (lenicillin. It was used on 
human patients for the first time in 1941. 

1943: Wilhelm J. Kolff. Dutch doctor, 
builds tlie first artificial kidney machine to 
purify the blood of patients with impaired kid- 


1949: Rustam Jal Vakil. Indian phar¬ 
macologist. isolates reserpine from the roots 
of the plant RauwoUia serpantfna. com¬ 
monly known as Sarpagandha Sinc-e 1953. 
after laboratory investigations in India. Swit¬ 
zerland and the US reserpine has been used 
lor a wide range of purposes, mainly as a tran- 
qulliser and in the treatment of high blood 
pressure. 

1953: John Heynsham Gibbon. American 
surgeon, uses the heart-lung machine during 
an open-heart surgery. 

1954: Jonas E. Salk. US physician, uses 
the first effective vaccine against polio. The 
injectable vaccine was prepared by killing the 
polio virus and then mixing it with a small 
amount of penicillin. 

1956: Gregory Pincus. American physio¬ 
logist. develops the first oral contraceptive 
based on a mixture of hormones. 

1957: Albert Bruce Sabin. Ameru»in 
virologist, develops an oral polio vaccine 
based on live but weakened polio virus. 

1967: Christiaan Barnard. South African 
surgeon, performs ttie first surgical transplant 
of ttie human heart. 

1978: Robert Edwards. British ptiysio- 
logist. and Patrick Steptne. British gynaeco¬ 
logist, perform the first successful lost-tube 
fertilisation of a human ovum and its reim¬ 
plantation leading to the birth of the first test- 
tube baby. 

1980: World Health Organisation declares 
total eraaicatioii of srnaltpox. 

1982: Will ■am DeVries. American sur¬ 
geon. carries out the first implant of a totally 
artificial heart made of aluminium and pla.stic 
in a human patient. The patient. 61 -year-old 
Barney Clar'., survived for 11 ? days wnti the 
artificial heart. 

1983: Ell Lilly and Co. American phar¬ 
maceutical firm, markets lor the first time 
insulin hormone manufactured by the use of 
genetically ertgineored bactena. 

1984: Leonard L. Baily. American sur¬ 
geon. tiansplarits a baboon's heart in a 12- 
day-old infant afflicted with a congenital heart 
defect. The infant, named Baby Fae. died 21 
days aflei the transplant. 


t^ 'tay v^' of cbntamiPMtKl blood 
through hospitalware. 

Hojgfclii^ p ia o a M is an uncommon disorder 
which affects the lymph nodes and spieeri. and 
reduces the patient's resistance against Infec¬ 
tions. It may be regarded as an unusual form 
of cancer. 

t^recap h ahii is a rare condition which is 
seen in nevvbom infams. The symptom is an 
abnormal enlargement of the head due to accu¬ 
mulation of fluid. The cause is often a brain 
tumour. 

Hypartensioii is the medical term for high 
blood pressure. There may be several causes 
ranging from narrowed arteries, and diseased 
kidneys to tumours of the adrenal glands and 
brain disease. 

lotrogenk Disease is a disease caused' by 
medical treatment such as overuse of antibiotics 
or steroids. 

Jaundice is not in itself a disease, but rather a 
physiological manifestation of a disorder. The 
cause may be blockage of the bile duct in the gall 
bladdei. a liver infection such as hepatitis, or 
excessive breakdown of red blood cells. 

Kwaihiorker is a most severe form of 
malnutrition in children. The cause is mainly pro¬ 
tein deficiency. 

Laryngitte is the inflammation of the voice box 
or larynx. The cause may be an infection, or an 
allergy from dust or smoke. 

Leukoamio is a disease in which there is an 
abnormally large number of white blood cells 
(leucocytes) in the blood and blood forming 
tissue. It is usually regarded as a type ot cancer. 

Meningitis is inllammanon d the membranes 
cover ing the brain arid the spinal cord. It is caused 
fry any one of the several species ot bacteria. 

Myasthenia Gravis is a chronic, disease in 
wtiich the muscles are weak and tire easily- The 
basic cause is not undersioocl. but nerve impulses 
are noi transmitted normally to the muscles 
because of a chemical abnormality. 

Nacrolepsy is a tendency to fall asleep al any 
lime, anywhere, not due to i lormal tiredness. The 
usuiil cause is a damage to the brain due to an 
infection such as encephalitis, or n tumour, or 
from a liead injury. 

Neuralgia is pain along the course of a single 
nerve or group ot nerves such as tfie sciatica. The 
cause may tie an injury to the nerves or an 



f^rky pedalling: Barney Clark, the 
world's Brat artiHeial heart raeipiant 
oadalling a bievde axatpisar. 


JARVIK JARGON 

F irst it was Harney Clark. Now it's William 
J. Schroedor. The second person in the 
world to receive a Jarvik-7. an artificiai 
heart, continues to live very really! The Jarvik- 
7. about the same size as a human heart.con- 
sists of tvyo hollow chambers of poivmetliane 
and aluminium, and each contains a flexible 
plastic diaphragm. Two plastic hoses alter¬ 
nately swell and collapse the diaphragms to 
pump blood through the pulmonary artery to 
the lungs and aorta. But while this heart 
facilitates livin^it certainly restricts movement 
because the recipient of the heart has to 
spend most of his time tethered to a large and 
cumbersome air compressor through six- 
foot long hoses. In any case, if Schroeder 
manages to puH through and continues to 
live then it will surely be heartening news for 
heart patients. So Jarvik-7—beat onl 


irritation. 

Neuritis is the inflammation of nerve or 
several nerves It is often associated with pain 
along the course of the inflammed nerve. 

ly^radermatitis is the inflammation <if the 
.skin caused by a nervous disorder. 

OpMtabiiaplagia Is the paralysis or weak¬ 
ness of tfie muscles which control eye 
r'lovemenis. The cause is usually a disorder of 
the nerves from the brain. 

Osteomalacia is an abnormal condition in 
adults, similar to rickets in children, in which the 
bones gradually become softened due to lack ot 
calcium and phospfiorus. It is generally caused 
by a deficiency of Vitamin D. 

Otitis is the inflammation of the ear caused 
by fungus infection or germs that grow in the 
ear-wax. 

Poraplegio is a type of paralysis in which 
the legs and lower part of the body are affected. 
The cause may be an infection of the nervous 
system such as in polio, or damage to a part of 
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Pneumeconieiit is a genaral tarm for the 
formation of fibrous tissue in the lungs by 
inhalation of dust laden air. The condition 
reduces the efficiency of the lungs. 

Pnewmenia is the acute inflammation of the 
iungs, in which the tiny air sacs become filled 
with fluid making breathing difficult. The cause, 
is generally a bacteria. 

Poiiemyelitit is an acute infection of the 
central nervous system by a virus which often. 
Ibads to paralysis of certain organs and limbs. 

Scurvy is a disease caused by a severe lack 
of Vitamin C in the diet. 


poisonfog. 

Spondylil h is the inflammation of one or 
more of the vertebrae, ifie bonen jn the spine. It 
may be caused by an inKiry.'or maybe due to 
other diseases such as arthritis or tubwculosis. 


larra lor. bnoa 


Stemo ti ti s is the inflammation of the inside 


'of the mouth due to any of the several causes 
irtcluding local infection of the gums or inflam¬ 
mation of the tongue. 

Tetanus is a serious infectious disease which 


causes spasms of the muscles. Caused by a 
poisonous substance (toxin) released into the 
blood by a type of bacteria found in the soil. 


p VERYDAY SCIENCE 


* When hot watei is poured mto a glass tumbler, purpose is to protect the building from the des- 
heat does not easily pass from its inner surface to tractive effects of lightning. A charged cloud 
the outer surface. The two surfaces (inner and passing over a building induces an opposite 


This rotnion makes the sun and the stars atiimf 
to be moving across the sky from east ta west.. 

• The sky appears blue because the light of the 
sun is spread or scattered ^ the miriad dust par¬ 
ticles in the air. bt space, the-sky would appear 
black as there are no dust or sir particles to scatter 
the light. 

• The launching of earth-satellites should be 
from a place near the equator to take the fullest 
advantage of the earth's movements. The regions 
of the earth close to the equator are moving fas¬ 
test through space as compared to regions 
elsewhere. Thus, at the equator, rockets would 
start oft with a speed of nearly 1600 km^tour. 
Further, rockets are usually fired in the direction of 
the earth's rotation, i.e. into the east for the 
same reason. 

• At places having extremely cold climate, 
water pipes sometimes burst in winter. This is due 
to the expansion of water on freezing. The force of 
expansion acting on the pipes is sometimes suffi¬ 


outer) expand by unequal amounts, which gene¬ 
rally cau.ses the glass tumbler to crack. . 

• A group of soldiers on a bridge are advised 
not to walk in step because their movement 
causes the bridge to vibrate. If they walk in step, 
the frequency of vibrations thus produced may 
match the natural frequency of vibration of the 
bridge: this will make the amplitude of vibration of 
the bridge very large, due to the phenomenon of 
resonance, causing the bridge to collapse. 

• A swimmer just out of the river feels cold, par 
ticuiarly if it is windy, because of evaporation of 
water from his body surface. The evapioration is 
more on a windy day. 

• A wick in a stove keeps burning continuously 
as kerosene rises in the wick due to capillary 
action. 

• A coriper vessel left in air tor a long time turns 
green. This is due to ttie formation of copper car¬ 
bonate when copper reacts with carbon dioxide 
and moisture present in the air. 

• Wlien the wind is blowing at high speed, tfie 
roofs of hutments are sometimes blown away. 
The pressure at the top falls much below the pre¬ 
ssure below the roof (Bernoulli's Theorem) due to 
high speed winds above the roof top causing the 
roof to be blown away. 

• In'deseris. day temperatures are very high 
and'night teinpeiatures extremely low. because 
the specific heat of sand is very low. It. tfierefore. 
absorbs heat readily and its temperature rises by a 
large degree during the day. At night, sand 
radiates heat equally readily, making the tem¬ 
perature low. 

• Water extinguishes fire because as it evapo¬ 
rates, the temperature of the burning body is 
lowered thus retarding or stopping the burning 
action. Also, the resulting water vapour sur¬ 
rounds the burning substance cutting off oxygen 
supply, thus inhibiting the burning process. 
Infact, hot water will extinguish fire more quickly 
than cold water as hot water will vapori.se 
faster. 

• When you witness lightning, the flash is seen 
first and the thunder heard after a small interval. 
This tiapfiens because the velocity of srxjnd is less 
than the velocity of light. Thus, although the fla.sh 
will be seen almost at the same time as it occurs 
(velocity of light being 3 X 10Hm/$) thunder is 
heard after a few seconds. 

• A lightning conductor is a pointed metallic 
conductor, usually fixed to tall buildings which 
runs down to and is buried in the earth. Its mein 


charge on the lightning conductor. As the end of 
the coriductor is pointed, the surface charge den¬ 
sity becomes very large thus providing a stream qf 
oppositely charg^ piarticles which neutralise the. 
cloud before it can accumulate sufficient charge 
to cause damage to the building through a lightiv 
ing discharge. _ 


cient enough to cause the bursting of 
pipes. 

• The freezing compartment inside a ref¬ 
rigerator IS at the top because the air in contact 
with it becomes cold and heavy and sinks 
downwards, cooling the rest of the compart¬ 
ment. The relatively warm light air at the bottom 


THE ANTARCTIC KRILL 








T he icy waters around the continent of 
Antarctica are the home of tiny red 
shrimp'-like creatures called the krill 
which hold promise as a future food 
resource for rnankind. Such is the abun¬ 
dance of these creatures in Antarctic waters 
that when they congregate near the surface, 
they stain the sea as if with blood. Scientific 
estimates of the amount of krill in Antarctic 
waters range from 183m to 1,350m ton¬ 
nes. At present, only a small'fraction of it is 
being harvested, mainly by the Soviet Union 
and Japan. The annual catch of krill by the 
two countries at present does not exceed 
5.00.000 tonnes. When the fourth Indian 
Antarctic expedition gets under, way. India 
will become the third country to go in for krill 
fishing m the Ant»ctic waters. 

There is ample reason for man's interest 
in the Antarctic krill. In their vast swarms, 
these tiny crusteceans represent a potential 
source of human food. Biologists say that 
krills are a valuable, highquality food— 
mainly protein, rich in essetilM amino acids, 
vitamins and miner.ils. Various kriN products 
fiave been produced experimentally, includ¬ 
ing whole meats, coagulated paste, and 
protein concentrates. Large scale use of kiill 
as human food is yet to come. Most of the 
krill harvested today goes in to fatten fish in 
fish farms or is processed into feed for lives¬ 
tock and pouHry. But it has been forecast 
that by 2000 A.D.. krill rhight become a 


regular part of human diet even in the 
advanced countnes of the world. For the 
poor Third World countries, the Antarctic 
krill offers an abundarxte of cheap.protein. 

The name krill comes from kril, ah old 
Norwegian word once applied to tiny 
aeepy-crawly things, lively vermin, and fish 
larvae. Today, the term is used for a wide 
range of whale food including tiny crabs and 
other crusteceans. The scientific name for 
the Antarctic krill is Euphausia superba. It 
is the almost exclusive food of the giant 
baleen whales that inhabit the southern 
oceans. Today, largescale hunting-by man 
has almost killed off the once numerous 
whales leading to large abundance of the 
krill in Antarctic waters. Experts calculate 
that the potential annual yield pf this 
"unutilised whale food" could exceiad the 
present world hanrest of all other edible 
marine species combined. 

' In appearance, the Antarctic krill looks 
Nke tiny shrimp with 11 pairs of legs. It is 
essentially herbivorous living on tiny, single- 
celled plants called diatoms or floating 
phytoplankton that abound in the polar 
waters. After hatching, f. aupartoa develops 
slowly in the icy Antarctic waters. Growth to 
a mature length of about 6 cm may take 
three to four years. If food supply is not 
abundant, the Antarctic krill simply stops 
growing, resuming its growth only wfm 
enough food becomes available. 
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(jaMjnmtt Ataira'Ji tdmparaturd. 

• Alcohol is sometimnnibb^ on the body t>f 
a person suffering from his^ fever. As soon as it is 
applied on the body, alcohol evaporates t^ing 
sonrie of the body h«t. Since evaporation has a 
cooling effect, the body temperature can be 
reduced considerably by rubbirtg alcohol. 

• Whenever there is water loss from the body. 


I mbt^aiid-ii^i^^ of 

thiraf. Intake of fluid then helps in restoring the 
loss of water. 

• Gigantism in human beings is due to the 
hyperactivity of acidophiliic cells, present usually 
from birth. It results in abnormal linear growth of 
the skeleton, the subject attaining a height of 7-8 
ft. There is a proportionate increase in the size of 
muscles and other tissues. 


ALPHABETICALLY YOURS 

IX 1 


A manual digital computer which 
has at least nine wire bars on which beads are 
strung. Basic arithmetic operations such as addi¬ 
tion. substraction, multiplication artd division, ate 
accomplished by sliding the beads from one end 
to the other of the wires. Originally used in ancient 
Greece and Rome the abascus is still popular in 
Chirta and Japan. 

aberraiiaii: In astronomy it connotes a seem¬ 
ing shift in position of a celestial body because of 
the observer's position on a moving earth as well 
as to the motion of light. 

chromaik aberration: The dispersion of 
light due to the unequal bending of different 
wavelengths of light as they pass tivough a lens. 
This causes colour effects along the edges of 
images and can be corrected to a large 
degree. 

spherical aberration: The distortion of 
images seen through a lens due to unequal bend¬ 
ing of light rays passing through its cemre and 
those passing through its edges. 

ablation: In surgery it means removal of 
tissues: in geology, a wearing away of surfaces, 
while in aeronautics "ablation cooling" is the 
removal of materials from the surface of an air¬ 
craft travelling at hypersonic speed during re¬ 
entry in order to preserve the spaceaaft. 

ocaulotcent: A plant without an obvious stem 
or only a short one. 

accoloralion: The rate of change of velocity 
measured in time units as per second per second 
(cm/sec2). 

nchena: The name given to a one-celled. dry. 
indehisceni fruit in which the testa and pericarp 
are not firmly attached. 

ochondroplafric: A type of dwarfism charac¬ 
terised by a shortening of limbs. 

s: The science of hoard sound. 

Abnormal physical develop¬ 
ment caused by excessive pituitary secretion—a 
disease causing gigantism or enlargement of the 
hands and feet. 

gdlpoag: Animal fat or connective tissue in 
which fat-is stored and cells are distended. 

oHnnisni: Applies to animals and plants defi¬ 
cient in natural pigmentation—the absence of 
this results is white skin, whitish hair and pink eyes 
in animals. 

ooiilosiK Direct cell division where the 
nucleus is halved without chromosome for¬ 
mation. 

amafphauK In Biology, lower forms of life 
having rto specialised structure; and in Chemistry, 
chemicals that have no crystallinity. 

pnnhottim Constructive metabolism; an 
animal or plant process in which food is conver¬ 
ted to living tissue. 

annoolhig: Tempsring.glaBsormetalstapre- 
vent brittleness, by regulating the rate of cooling 



The tong end the short of if Heights vary 
throughout the world. Dwarfism can be 
caused by a lack of hormones in the 
pituitary gland. Sometimes this gland 
develops a tumour which enlarges the 
gland. The enlarged gland begins to secrete 
too many hormones, one of these being the 
growth hormone which affects the size of 
the skeleton. Such a person might reach a 
height of 2.4 m. The condition is known es 

gierrtism. __ 

after treatment by heat. 

atavism: Reversion to a more primitive ances¬ 
tral form. 

axeotro|MC mixtara: Mixture of two nr moie 
liquids having a constant boiling point. 

boctariophage: A bacterial virus, an ultra- 
microscopic biological substance having a dis¬ 
solving (lytic) effect on bacteria. 

baieimeter : An instrument that measures 
atmospheric pressure by means of a column of 
mercury (as in tlie case of a mercury-type 
barometer) or a pressure-sensitive barometer 
(aneroid type). 

bcMal m e tab olic role (BMR): The quantity of 
energy used by the human organism at rest based 
on oxygen consurription as well as heat produced 
and expressed in calories per hour per square 
cm of skin surface. BMR is thus tire rate and 
extent of metabolism. 

bell metal: Alloy of tin and copper used for 
making bells. 

bony: Fruit with fleshy mesocarp and endo- 
carp and seeds embedded within e.g.. grape. 

binary fission: Type of asexual reproduction 
by which a unicellular organism divides into 
two. 

binomial nam e ndatufo: Principle of using 
two identifying names for each species of plant 
or animal organism—genus name followed by, 
species name. 


orgar^ b.g.. bartm. ratfogen. calelum. 

'blind spot: Point of entry of the optic rienre at 
the back of the eyeball where lack of nerve 
endings prevents reception of light stimuli. 

bulb: Organ of reproduction comprising a 
stem with fleshy, scale-like leaves. 

Caesarian section: Removing the foetus 
through an abdominal incision. 

ccrieificalion: Deposition of calcium in body 
parts, necessary for bones but undesirable in 
tissues. 

colorio: Metric system unit of heat, defined as 
the amount of heat required to raise the tempera¬ 
ture of one gram of water by 1 “C. 

capacity: The degree of power and the 
current which a device can safely carry. 

capillary action: The elevation or depression 
and adhesion or cohesion of a liquid in a thin tube, 
placed in the liquid: the phenomenon is attributed 
to surface tension between the molecules of the 
liquid and solid. 

carcinogen: Any substance which can cause 
cancer. 

cartilage: Tough elastic animal tissue in two 
forms; hyaline, where ceils are embedded in a 
homogenous intercellular substance and fibro, in 
which the intercellular substance (known as mat- 
ric) is fibrous. 

catabolism: (or katabolism): Process of 
breaking down tis.sues into simpler substances or 
destructive medical changes. 

catalysis: The speeding up or promotion of a 
chemical reaction by a reagent (catalyst) which 
Itself remains unchanged. 

caulino: Refening or belonging to tlie stem, 
caustic: A substance which burns or corrodes 
organic tissue'c.g. caustic soda. 

chomihifflinosconco: Light produced by 
chemical action. 

cherwotrepism: The attraction or repulsion of 
micro-organisms and cells to a chemical stimulus 
(attraction is called positive chemotropism while 
repulsion is called negative chemotropism). 

chromoseiiMs: Threadlike structures present 
In the nucleus of every animat and plant cell which 
cany the hereditary determiners or genetic 
material. 

cloilce coll: A primary electric cell used as a 
standard of electromotive force. It is especially 
suitable for accurate measurement needs. 

cicme: An asexuatly produced group with 
members having a common ancestor. Here rep¬ 
roduction occurs either by simple mitosis, graft¬ 
ing or a similar process. 

cohesion; Force of attraction between mole¬ 
cules of the same kind. 

communications scrtellile: An earth satellite 
placed in orbit to provide optimum reflection of 
radio, television and other signals tor a com¬ 
munications path between two points on the 
earth, 

compound: Two or more different substan¬ 
ces combirted in definite proportions which 
acquire properties different from the original 
composing substances. 

convortion: Transmission of heat by move¬ 
ment in a gas or fluid because of temperature and ■ 
density variations. 

co- p olyme ris oHo n ; The combination of like 
or unlike molecules without loss of any atoms or 
molecules. The essential structural features of 
each molecular constituent are retained by the 
resultant form. 

f. Any hypothesis concerning the 
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'.origin;oftl» uniwrsei,'; ■■ '.. V. ■ 

c gu n riWiM 5tO0 by st«p course of adiqn in 
the complex preparation of laurKhjng any propul¬ 
sion rocket 

creep: Slow ddnrination. in metallurgy, ol 
metals subiectod to stress This varies witti 
temperature. 

Curie poMil: The critical temperature abuve 
which ferromagnetic substances tike non anil 
cooali. lose their permanent magnetisation 
prof tellies. 

cybernetics: Siudy of control and com¬ 
munication mec:lianism:i of complex machines 
artd physiological mechanisms in animals. 

cyclotron: An atomic acceleration which 
irnitans rtarticles with velocities equivalent to 
millions of electron volts m a powodiil magnetic 
field between two electrodes, causing the par¬ 
ticles to move III a spiral path with increasing 
speed. 

cytology: Scienco which deals with cell struc¬ 
ture and lunctKiii. both in animals and plants. 

damping: The progressive decrease, caused 
by d!s.sipa(ion of energy, in ttie amplitude of 
(iscillations or waves. 

docoy: The disintegration of a radioactive 
atom, leaving behind a ditterent element as in the 
case f)l a polonium atom which d(!C.ays to form 
lead with the ejection of an alpha (rarticlc in 
IfHJ process. 

doh iKonco: The splitting open of a fruit or 
an anther. 

cMiguoicont: Substance which absorbs 
moisture from the air and becomes liquid. 

d w ic co tion: Removing water from substan¬ 
ces Ihus causing them to dry up. 

dow: The condensation of water vapour of tfie 
air on the surface of cool bodies. 

dkdyiit: Seperation of substances through a 
semi-permeable membrane because of differing 
sizes of molecuiss of substances. 

diolliMiiMncy: The transmission of infra red 
or heat rays. 

dMiMB Constitutional weakness that 
makes an organism susceptrbie to a particular 
disease. 

d itho c How; The bending of light, radio or 
sound waves around the edges of an obstacle. 

dolichocephalic: Condition where width of 
the skull IS les.s than four-fitths of the length: long- 
lieaded. 

double decompesition: Also ciilled meta¬ 
thesis or excfiarige reaction, it is a tyrie of ctiemi- 
cal change In which elements or radicals of 
compounds invoivtxf trade jrlacos: c.q.. 
NaCI-l-AgNO I - NaNO t-f-AgCl 

ductility: Property of a material to undergo 
ih.-tui Illation oi i>e ifiawn into wire.s without 
breaking. 

dynomict: A branch of meclianics dealing 
•A '.h action of forces on bodies in motion or at 
rest 

dysboritm; The body symptoms caused by 
changes in atmosjahere or space pressures. This 
does not include hypoxia. 

earthing: Grounding of an electrical conduc¬ 
tor as the earth usually has a zeip potential. 

ebuHioscope: Instrument used to measure' 
boiling poinU> of solutions. 

ebullitm: Bubbles of water vapour in body 
tissues resulting from a reduction irt environ¬ 
mental-atmospheric pressures. 

echo: Refl^ion of sound waves from a sur¬ 
face which produces a repetition of sound. It also 
refers to reception of radio waves later ifian the 
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Regeneration — Oh > how generous: The artihcial Umb industty woutd haw naear avohad 
hart man been endowed with the ability to ragenerata and ba abla to grow test anta and 
legs. However, soma living eraaturas Uka the star fish and a tew worm* can repface tbair 
tost structure and organisms. Andwondarofwondarnfrom'asmadpatt leffof these 
creatures a whole new body can growl. 


anticipated time. 

ecology: Study of the relations of animate and 
irtanimato organisms with respect to their physi¬ 
cal and biological environment. 

el e c fr ed e s; Conductor elements at elevated 
voltage responsible for generating or irdluencing 
the flow of electric charges through an elec- 
trolyte. a gas or even vacuum. 

olocIrdysiK The chemical decomposition of 
a compound in solution, molten form or natural 
form resulting frorfi the passage of an electric 
current through it. 

estrogen: Hormones, naturally produced by 
ovaries, alfeciing sexual characteristics of 
female mammals. 

eugenics: Science dealing with race improve¬ 
ment through control of parentage. 

oxtonsors: Muscles which straighten flexed 
limbs. 

eyepiece ; A magnifying lens used in com¬ 
bination with an image forming lens in an 
optical instrument. 

‘f number The ratio of the focal length of a 
camera lens to its elfeotiye atterture. 

Wt oralioii i Separation of solids from liquids 
wittt the help of a porous material which retains 
the precipitate. 

Bse io n ; In.physics it refers to the splitting of 
an atom's nucleus into two. parts Mth an 
accompanying release of a large amount of 
radioactivitv and heat, while in biology it implies 
asexual reproduction of a one-celled organism 
by division of the parent body into two or more 
reproductions. 

fixing: Removal of silver halides left in the 
photographic film after development so as to 'set' 
the image. 

fluorescence: Emission of radiation within the 
duration and also resulting from exposure to 
radiation from another source. 

flux: An agent added.during ore^frnelting to 
aid molting and gel iid ol impurities. 

boquoncy. The nnrnbei of regular vibrations 
or cycles nccuring in a given unit of time. In elec- 
tiiciiy it means complete alternations in an alter¬ 
nating current per second. 

fundamontal: The lowest frequency of a 
complex Vibration, 

fuse: A rnetal safety device fiaviiig a low melt¬ 
ing point which breaks an e'ectric current if it 
becomes excessive o' overloaded. 

gahranism: Production of efecfricity by 
cfiemical action, in physiology it refers to treat¬ 
ment nr stimulation by an electric .cunmt. 

goibogo: Debris present in a space orbit con-, 
sisting usually of expendable parts of space 
rockets. 

geneiypo: The germ (reproductive cell) con¬ 
stitution of an organism. 

ghoilB A duplicate'television image caused 


by a reflected signal in addition to the dfrect 
signai. 

gowods; Organs of reproduction (oi^ and 
testi^ which produce gametes and also secrsie 
gonadotropic hormones. 

hobilal: The natural living environment of 
ati organism. 

hoib The precipiiation of ice pellets during a 
violent thund^lorm. 

holf-liie: Also known as decay coefficient or 
disintegration constant: H is the penod of time 
taken by half of a given number of atoms of a 
radioactive maierial to disintegrate or. in other 
words, it is the rate of decay of radioaclive 
materials. 

howioph ifi B ; Abnormal tendency oi haemor¬ 
rhaging or bleeding hgM|ly. 

boios B ty ; Tnttni»i(|||in. through coniinuitv 
ol germ plasm: cii||pii||ia)stics from parent to 
offspring. 

of zoology dealing 

of plani nutrition 
'-norganic matter, 
of animal txdriiion 

of variables by. 
a siasdy j 

'pompoaiian. 
can 

all kinds of te ,„ 

SfoiKMbding with forces. Jn' 
liquids, part'iculartyt 

hydiaphflk: EasHy hydrated colloids which 
do not coagulate readily. 

h ydro p hobic; Colloids which do not hydrate 
easily and consequently coagulaie readily. 

hydroscopo: instrument used lot viewing 
objects below the surface of water. 

hyd r obopism: Growth movement of plants in 
response to water. 

hypoxicK Detrrmerital effects of lack of 
oxygen m body cells and tissues. 

ignilion: Bringing maierial to the point of 
combustion or irx»ndesoence. 

iHumiiwIion: Concentration of light from 
source to object measured in foot-cande. candle 
metres or lumens. 

imbricoliaiK^Pplooical overlapping patiems 
e.g.. scales of fisir.'i. 

i mm iiiM t iewe Reoderiry humans oroniwls 
safe from diseases and foreign bodies. 

manHion: Illness or exhaustion. reaulling 
from depmaiion of npuiidimant or inabibr-ito 
asshnilBteil... „ . 

■icieidearanra' Luminosity which acxxxn- 
paniesextremeheai. . ...x 

induclaMcee CharacierisiiG of a dreuil wNch 
permits the oocuranoe';' of eieciromagnelie 
inductian. 
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■hueliiis'ttM i^tidB to pravont fomwiion of- 
cKamlool compounds undw ontinafy oorafitionB 
e.g.. hoiium, neon argon ate. 

Iwa^l a; TandOncy of matter to remain 
stationary but aaauma untfoim direction arrd 
motion when uruler compulsion to move. 

I nn a t vo H on; The reciprocal relation bet¬ 
ween antagonistic muscles so that when one 
contracts the other relaxes. 

iws ela ti e n ; Rate qf delivery of solar radiation 
per unit area of time. 

InsiilliBn! Isolating an object by surrounding 
It with rwn-conductirtg material. 

iniBniioduialion: Distortion in electrical ampli¬ 
fiers caused when two frequencies combine to 
form sum and difference fr^uencies. 

Marpheae: Stage of the cell nucleus when it 
is not actively involved in mitosis or splitting. 

imert sugon Mixture of levulose and 
glucose produced by hydrolysis. 

brilauitily: The capacity of plant or animal 
tissue to respond to stimulation. 

inmlialien: The apparent eniargenrent of a 
brilliantly lighted object whan seen against a 
dark background. It also refers to exposure to 
radiation. 

Isowa ri si n ; A given group of atoms can unite 
in more than one way to form a molecule. This 


' ■thb ' phiisj w di'dt'tj^ fra"' 


l oc l B lI eii i SectMon of ntilk and suckHng of 
the young. 

l owibai l i A unit of brightness. It is equivalent 
to the unHbim luminance of a perfectly diffusing 
surface amitting/reflecting light at the rate of 
one lumen per sq cm. 

losoR An instrument which generates 
powerful beams of light by stimulating high 


energy atoms. 

Mtmq > . A biological term that refers to the 
period of delay between stimuhjs and reaction. 

loMMil li aa fc Amourit of heat required to brinjf 
about change of state without an accompanyirtg 
rise in temperature. 

laavi K An agent used to facilitate the fer¬ 
mentation procesqe.g.. yeast. 

lanlicidM Having a shape like a double con¬ 
vex lens. 

ligiiliad: Process of impregnation of cell, 
walls with lignin which makes them hqrd and 
woodlike. 

Brn n elogy; Study of fresh waters which 
covers their chemical, biological and physical 


aspects. 

Birin: The laev network in the nucleus of a cell 
which suspends chromatin granules and resists 
stainirtg by dyes. 



The genttfiusf: The cheracteristics of parents are passed on to the child in die nucleus of the 
egg cell and in the nucleus of the sperm cell. These nuclei consist of a large number of per- 
tides called genes which are strung along threads like a necklace of beeds. About 23 pelts 
of these strings develop when the egg and sperm unite. These an called chromosomes. 


phenomenon is called isomerism. 

isotonic Describes two solutions having the 
same osmotic pressure. 

isotope: Two atoms of the same element hav¬ 
ing the same nuclear charge but differwt masses. 
They contain the same number of protons in 
the nucleus. 

jerk: In the flight of missiles or crafts it refers to 
the vector specifying the time rate of change of 
acceleration. 

|owlo: A urrit of electrical work equivalent to 
wi^ done by an electric current of one ampere 
through a resistance of one ohm in one second. 

lundion: Contact point ornirface in an electti- 
cal circutt. 

kataaona: With refarertce to rrwtamorphic 
rocks It is a high temperature and pressure zone 
deepest in the depth zone classification. 

hafaMw : Albuminous substance of homy 
tissue such as fibers and hair. 

Uiiriliig tampawriwie! Temperature ai 
which a substance starts to bum. the ignition 
temperat u re. 

kkiaaBiaaisi Perception of movernent or 
muscle sense. Afferent nerves perform this 
furx^ion. 

kbislic anaiBy: Energy possessed by a mov¬ 
ing body or the capacity ^ an object in motion to 
do work. . 

konriacope: Instrument used to tndicato 


Bquolien: Heatii^ a metal to its melting point 
in order to separate it from metals of higher melt¬ 
ing points. 

liqualaclien: The condensation of a sub¬ 
stance in gaseous state to form a solid. 

lixivkilien: Process of treating soluble and 
insoluble minerals with solvents to partly dis¬ 
solve them. Precious metals can be extracted 
from their ores by this process. 

luminescence: The giving off of cold light by 
bodies like fireflies, or gems due to absorption of 
external radiant or corpuscular energy. 

lysis: The swelling and bursting of host bac¬ 
terial cells caused by infiltaration of bacteriop¬ 
hage particles. 

m^nef; The natural or artificially induced 
proFWty of a metal of attracting other similar 
metals. 

mognilicafiori: Enlargement of the image of 
an object with the help of a lens. It also refers to 
the ratio between image size and object size. 

marsufM: A warm-blooded, hairy mammal 
with an abdominal pouch to carry the under¬ 
developed young. 

fflosticalion: The crushing or chewing of 
food. 

molrix: An intercellular substance enclosing 
cells. Also the formative cells for nails, teeth or 
other such structures. 

nwchoirical odwo n toga; The number of 


tirhea a machkta cart multiply die force applM 
W it. . 

M' aga l tla i l x. Unit of radio frequency equal to 
1m cycles per second. 

m^ng peiM: Temperature at which a solid 
substance changes into its liquid form. 

meningas: Series of. three membranes that 
cover the brain and spinal cord. 

masop hy le: Plant that can grow in moisture 
conditions which are neither too dry nor too 


wet. 

matabolitm: Chemical activities occuring in 
cells of livirtg organisms in which breaking up of 
substances into simpler parts (catabolism) and 
building up of complex substances from simpler 
ones (anabolism) take place simultaneously. 

matatnerpliotis: Biological transformation 
during the growth process involving a change of 
structure,e.g., growth from a tadpole to a frog. 

mitosis: Division of cells nucleus in which each 
chromosome splits into two and moves to 
opposite poles of the spindle so that each 
daughter cell receives each one of the chromo¬ 
somes. Mitosis involves four steps namely pro¬ 
phase. metaphase. anaphase and telopha.se. 

mnamonics: System for memory improve¬ 
ment involving symbols and furKfamental princi¬ 
ples 

meitovalaiiti Study dealing with form and 
structure of an organism without referring to 
furtetiorts. 

wi mHow: A sudden genetic variation in the 
normal type of an organism due to a radical 
reorganisation of genes and chromosomes, 
aiiyc o lo g y; Study of fungi. 
iwrcoNc: Sleep inducing substance used as a 
pain reliever too. 

nekirio: Luminoiffi misty mass in the sky that 
consists of a galactic system of faint stars (or 
island universes) or of gaseous matter with 
accompanying dustlike material. 

iwcraak: The death of a tissue part of an 
organ, in zoology, while in botany it refers to a 
plant disease caused by dead tissue. Also, in 
cryogenics it is the localised freezing and killing of 
certain types of tumours. 

naetony: The continuing of an early develop¬ 
mental stage in the adult form of a species e.g.. 
the adult feathers of an ostrich resemble imma¬ 
ture down feathers of flying birds. 

nevttol: A chemical substance which is 
neither acidic nor alkaline: or in physics, devoid of 
either positive or negative charge. 

naulriiw: A fundamental particle with a rest 
mass close to zero and having no electrical 
charge which is thought to be an emission pro¬ 
duct in the beta-decay process and meson 
disintegration. 

noble m alo lsi Metals having low chemical 
activity when corrtpaied to the very active base 
metals. Example of noble metals include gold. 
.'.•Iver and platinum. 

noise: interference of a random nature which 
makes received signals different from the origin¬ 
ally transmitted ones. 

nonnal sehilion: Solution containing 1 gm 
equivalent of the dissolved substance per litre 
of solution, 

nosology: Science of «classification of 
diseases. 

iMidoenict: Application of nuclear science 
and techniques in fields such as Physics. Biology. 
Chemistry and astronomy. 

nucloephllk: A base-catalysed reaction 
involving an electron donor as the reagent. 
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midMir 'A niicliM hwMig dij{neiO«''iaoin^''' 
position and properties and stable erKwgh to be 
considered a specific, discrete form in itself. 

nymph: An early development stage of ^n 
insect 1 ^ characterised by gradual metamor¬ 
phosis. 'The wings usually begin to appear at 
this stage. 

occipHah Back of the head, 
occnisien: Also known as adsorption, it refers 
to the ability possessed by certain solids tO' 
absorb gases on their surface without undergoing 
change in chemical properties. 

eccuitaliaK The temporary obscuring of a 
celestial obfect by another. 

eculisi: Doctor who specialises in eye 
treatment. 

oer t led ; Measure of magnetic field strength 
or intensity. One oersted is equal to a force of one 
dyne applied to a unit magnetic pole. 

OMfrus cycle: Proces.s of hormone concen¬ 
tration release of eggs and uterine changes which 
control reproduction in animals. 

oocyte: The diploid cell in a female in which 
rneiosis begins and leads to the production of a 
single egg cell. 

orbital: Path of an electron about the nucleus 
of an atom. 

organic: Describes any substance which con¬ 
tains carbon. 

eacHlalion: Vibrations or back and forth 
movement. In electric circuits this term refers to 
fluctuations which represent the flow of alternat¬ 
ing charges. 

osmosit: Process of unequal rates of diffusion 
of liquids through a semi-perrneable membrane; 
the tendency in this case is for movement from a 
lower concentration fluid to one of higher 
concentration. 

osteologisl: Doctor who deals with 
bones. 

oviparous: Producing young by eggs 
hatched outside the body as is the case with fish, 
birds and reptiles. 

ovoviparouK Production of young by eggs 
which are hatched within the parent body but are 
separated from it by an egg membrane until such 
time as the embryo acquires maturity. 

oxidolioK The chemical reaction of oxygen 
vyith compounds and tree elements. It however 
includes reaction where the combining capacity 
of an element towards nonmetal tends to in- 
crea.se by losing electrons to an oxidising 
agent. 

pod dolugo: The dousing of a missile launch¬ 
ing pad with watei so as to reduce temperatures 
generated at launch time. 

p oedo g o n oii a : Developing of sexual maturity 
and reproductive capacity in l.i'val animals or 
the yo*ing. 

paleontology: Study of fossils, plants and 
animats leading to knowledge of past geologi¬ 
cal ages. 

parqchort Helation between density and sur¬ 
face tension of a specified substance. It is propor¬ 
tional to molecular volume of the .substance. 

potoHotK The apparent shift in position of a 
distant object when observed from different 
positions. 

pom s ita : An organism living at the expense of 
another organism. 

poftbonogonoiiK Reproduction from an 
unfertilised egg. 

poriwlogy: Science of diseases, their origin, 
nature, progress and effects on the body, 
podology; A science dealing tmth the type. 




; Ttte prograseive eMteijihe moM. 
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merits caused by muscular corttrsciions par- 
ticulariy of the alimentary tract. 

perineiiibility The property of a mem¬ 
braneous substance of permitting the passage of 
another substance. 

phagocytosis: The process by which any 
^scavenger, blood cell or amoeba engulfe. ingests 
and destroys foreign matter invading the body. 

phonolegy: Study of living ' organisms 
and their environment. 

p honoty po : A type idemified by appearance 
regardless of its genetic makeup. 

pMoom: Portion of vascular bundle con¬ 
cerned with transport of synthesised food 
material and made of sieve tubes and cells. 

phospheioscoiice: The giving off of light 
without the accompaniment of beat resulting 
from exposure to radiation from another source. 
The emission continues even after the exposure. 

photasyw^s ii : The process by which green 
plants containing chlorophyll manufacture car¬ 
bohydrates from water and carbon dioxide in the 
presence of sunlight. 

phyllataxy: Arrangement of leaves on a 
stem. 

phylogony: Evolution or development of a 
plant or animal species. 

physiology: Bra^ of biology concerning the 
activities and life processes .in both animals and 
plants' as carried out by their various organs 
and parts. 

piosmolysiK Collapsing of a cell's protoplasm 
caused by the loss of water through the cell wall 
by osmosis. 

poihilo t hor m a l : The variable temperature 
disposition of animals. 

poiymoritalion: Formation from simpler 
molecules of the same type, a complex molecule 
of greater molecular weight. 

piPsbyopia: Far-sightedness due to loss of 
elasticity of the crystalline lens which occurs in 
advanced age. 

pMudocook: A false body cavity without a 
tissue lining. 

ptychkoi: Referring to mental activity, 
pwlrofoction: The decomposition of organic 
matter est>ecially proteins with a release of strong 
foul odour. 

pyiodoctric: The pioperty of some crystal 
materials to become elecincally charged upon 
heating. 

pyrolysis: Chemical decomposition caused 
by application ot heat. 

quofitalivo analysis: Determination of 
chemical components and characteristics of a 
substance. 

qu on Hl o tiv onolyiis: Determining the 
amount or percentages of chemical components 
of a substance. 

O-voluo: Energy absorbed or liberated during 
a nucleat reaction. 

rodiooctivily: The emission of alpha or beta 
particles or gamma rays by nucto of radio¬ 
active materials. 

radio daling s . Determining the age of sub¬ 
stances or objects by means of measuring thea 
radioactivity. 

ra di ology; Branch of medicine using X-rays 
and other radioactive emanations to diagnose 
and ilreat certain disea'jes. 

tareloction: Increase in volume of a gas 
I'.lioijt .1 c.'irrs'-riond.iiii iitcreasc in mass which 


as it reaches a certain tamperatue. 

rectificaliDK Purifying’ a Nquid by distilling 
repeatedly in order to obtain'a product of pre¬ 
calculated strength. 

regeneraliaiK The repeal of a damaged 
organ or tissue. 

rem o nonce ; The magnetic induction that 
ramairts in a substance upon removal of the 
applied magnetic field. 

roversilBle l e ocHo tK A chemical reaction in 
which the products may react to form the origirtal 
reactors. In a reaction Hke this which proceeds in 
both directionsastateof equilibrium is reached at 
a certain temperature. 

rheology: Study ,of the response of 
materials to an applied'force. It deals with 
the deformation and flow of matter. 

salinoinetor: Instniment used to measure 
the concentration of salt solutions. * 

soponificalion: Cortversion of fats into soap 
in the presence of an alkali-like soda. 

scatter effiact: Dispersing of radio waves due 
to variations in topology of the earth. 

dwrry; Suspension of fine panicles of a solid in 
a liquid.' 

•ok A colloidal dispersion in a liquid. 
ssNiic Movement at the speed of sound in 
aerodynamics. 

stoichiornairy: Branch of chemistry which 
deals with weights and proportions of elements in 
a chemical combination and the methods to 
determine them. 

strabismus: Cross-eyed condition in which 
eye muscles fail to bring the two visual axes 
together on an object. 

symbiosis: Condition wherein two dissimilar 
organisms are dependent on each other in various 
ways. 

tactile: Refers to sense of touch, 
tanocity: Characteristic of solids by which 
they resist being pulled apart. 

torsion: The rotational stress or elastic twist¬ 
ing cauSiad by two opposing couples acting in 
parallel pl^pes. 

toxkol^y: Scientific study of poisons, their 
origin, properties and behaviour. 

■ Iranspirotion: Loss of water vapour by plants 
particularly through leaves. 

typhology: Science dealing with blindness. 
Volonco: The capacity ot an atom to combine 
with other atoms to form molicutes or in other 
words, the combining capacity of dn element. 

votiigial: A part once developed and 
functioning which has degenerated in the embryo 
or ancestral form. 

viviparous: Producing young which are living 
instead of being hatched from eggs. 

wraugbtt Molded and hammered into 
shape. 

xonogomyi Cross-fertilisation, 
xylotomy: Cutting wood into sections for 
microscopic examination. 

yioU pointt SmatleM urat stress at Whieh 
structural material wM undergo deformation 
without increase of weic^ or load it wiK boar.- 
■oomaS i y i Branch of science devoted to 
measuring of.animal parts in'relation to ono 
another. ' 

zwiltaiem: Dipolar ions. 

sy m olegp t Science dealing with e n zymes. 
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SECTION 1 


9. 


1 . 


toftpamog woiti o nt wiiicliaro-af Hioi 

■« CvcilucrtB voiMT BMfnmiflnBA on flio ImoIs of iho l^Hoofina icoioacofd! 

' leO q w o t io ni indO wi io wl w — Excollont 

- 60 quortiem fai SO rnfaiwlM — Good 

SO cpioiliom in 60 niinwiH — Foir 

35 qwotliens in 60 minuliM — Peer 

arenol'.MHe oboul. 2. IHve dwprehlonw MOM dieught bofoto choming iho 
a m wo ri ng the guetliens. 4. Do not try to guou fbo ontwor. 

|c4 C (d) Both at B and C 

12. The distance covered by the panicle in 

__the first two seconds is 

(a) 6 m (b) 5 m 

(c) 4 m id| 3 m 

13. The velocity of light in a medium is 
(a) Same for all wavelengths 
jb) Maximum for red light 
(<4 Minimum for red light 

(d) None of the above 

14. _is used in India for fumigating 

foodgrains. 

(a) Ethylene dibromide 

(b) Aldrin 

(c) Sodium arsenite 
id) Copper sulphate 

15. ._is the world's principal source of 
mercury. 

(a) Galena Cinnabar 

(c) Bauxite (d) Monazite 

16. A nucleus of deuterium contains 
2 protons 

(b) 1 protoa 1 neutron and 1 elearon 

(c) 1 neutron and 1 proton 
(4 2 neutrons 

'17. Oxidation is a chemical reaction which 
involves th e of an electron by an 
atom or an ion. 

Gain (b) Loss 

Gain or loss 

((4 Depends on the atom or ion 

18. The joining of two atoms of oxygen to 
form an oxygen molecule is an exam¬ 
ple of 

ja) Oxidation 
(b| fonic bonding 
(d Vander waal bonding 
(CQ Covalent bonding 

19. The volume occupied' by ice is (the) 

_than (as) the volume of water 

from which it is formed. 

(a) More (b) Less 

id Same 

id Depends on the ice 

20. When the cap of a bottle of soft drink is 
removed and the liquid poured into an 
open glass tumble, there is rapid 
evolution of a gas. This is ap example 
of 

(a) Evaporation 


1. Joulesec is the unit of 
(a) Power 

ib) Angular momentum 
id Linear momentum 
id Energy 

2. _is the smallest planet? 

(a) Mercury (b) Pluto 

ic) Mars id Uranus 

3. The cause of bacillary dysentry, which 
took an epidemic form in West Bengal 
recently, is thought to be 
(d.Bacilk^ Papillae 

id Anopheles 
id Hepatitis-B 
id Shiga's bacillus 

4. _is not a rHJClear nation. 

(d France (b| The UK 

id China id Italy 

5. On heating, the resistance ol_is 

likely to increase. 

(a) Germanium (b) Silver 
id Mercury 
id None of the above 

6. Fora_gas. the ratio of specific heat 

at constant volume to sper^ic heat at 
constant pressure is 0.6. 

(a) Monoatomic (b) Diatomic 
idTriatomic 
id None of the above 



2JX. 


The equfvalont resistance of foe com¬ 
bination shown in foe diagram above 


10 . 


11 . 


IS 

(a) 5 ohms (b) 2 ohms 
id 0.5 ohms id) 0.2 ohms 
_was the first satellite to be re¬ 
paired in space. 

ia) Challanger (b) Palapa-B 

id Solar Max (d Soyuz-T11 

India's third Antarctic expedition sailed 
aboard 

(a) Polar Grcle 

ib) Finn Polaris 
id Sagar Kanya 
id Columbia 

The time taken by INSAT-1B to com¬ 
plete one revolution around earth is 

nearly-minutes. 

(a) 54 (b)95 

(d780 (d1440 

The velocity^bme graph of a particle is 



ehown in foe figure above. The force 
acting dn the particle is withdrawn 
when it is at 
(a) A (b) B 
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(b) Effetvescencb 

(c) Phosphorescence 

(d) Sublimation 

21. Irt_Hepatitis-B claimed several 

lives during April-May 1934. 

(a) Gujarat (b) West Bengal 

jc) UP (cQ Maharashtra 

22. Hepatitis-B virus affects the 

(a) Brain (b) Kidneys 

(c) Liver (d) Heart 

23. Large thorium deposits are found in 

(a) Tamil Nadu (b) Kerala 

(c) Haryana (d) Maharash»ra 

24. The_th World Energy Conference 

was held in New Delhi in September 
1983. 

(a) 5 (b)10 

|c)12 (d)15 



A gas molecule moving along AO is 
reflected along OB (see diagram abovejt 
when it hits the wall WW of a con¬ 
tainer. The force exerted on the wall 
due to collisiort is along 

(a) OB (b) OX 

(c) Along OX and OW 

(d) OW 

26. ' The electric field inside a uniformly 

charged metallic solid sphere 

(a) Decreases towards the centre 

(b) Increases towards the centre 

(c) Is constant (non-zero) 

(d) Is zero 

27. The following four wires are made of 
the same material. Which of them will 
have the largest resistarKte? 

(a) Length— 50 cm. diameter— 
2 mm 

(b; Length—100 cm, diameter— 
4 mm 

(c) Length—100 cm. diameter— 

1 mm 

(d) Length—200 cm. diameter— 

2 mm 

28. The S.l. unit for magnetic induction, 
is 

(a) Weber (b) Newton 

(c) Tesla/m2 (d) Weber/m2 

29. The ratio of electrical force to gravit¬ 
ational force between a proton and an 
electron is nearly 

(a) 2.2X1015 (b) 2.2X1038 

(c) 4.5X10-39 (d) 4.5X10-16 

30. If the N-pole of a bar magnet isbrought 
near a circular coil from above, the 


diameter- 


diameter- 


-ftewWr^W'tr- 

(a) Zero 

(b) In the anti-clockwise direction 

(c) In the clockwise direction 

(d) In a direction which depends on the 
material of the coil 

31. Vector A makes an angle 0 with a given 
direction. The component of the vector 
in a direction perpendicular to the given 
direction is 

(a) O (b) Cos 0 

(c) A Sin 0 (d) A 

32. When a magnet drops freely towards a 
closed coil, it will fall with an accele¬ 
ration 

(a) Less than g 

(b) More than g 

(c) Equal to g 

(d) Equal'to zero 

33. _ .is not accelerated in an electric or 

magnetic field. 

(a) Electron (b) Proton 

(c) Neutron (d)« particle 

34. The amount of radiation emitted by a 
surface per unit area per unit time varies 
with temperature T (as) 

(a) Square of its absolute temperature 

(b) Fourth power of its absolute tempe¬ 
rature 

(c) Inversely as the fourth power of T 

(d) Inversely as square of t 

35. The excess pressure inside a soap bub¬ 
ble is given by 

(a)T/2R (b)T/R 

(c)2T/R (tfl4T/R. 

36. A stone is allowed to fall inside a well. 
After it has fallen through a sufficient 
distance. 

(a) Its velocity will become constant 

(b) It will stop 

(c) It will keep on falling with a constant 
acceleration 

(d) It will start oscillating about a mean 
position 

37. Under similar conditions of tempera¬ 
ture. the ratio of diffusion of CH4 and 
SOzwill be 

(a) 0.5 (b) 1 

(c) 2 (d) 4 

38. The maximum number of electrons in 
the n s* 3 orbit can be 

(a) 6 (b) 8 

(c)12 (t^18 

39. a! _compound will have the highest 

melting point. 

(a) Covalent (b) Ionic 

(c) Vanden/vaal (c4 Molecular 

40. A polar covalent bond is (may be) for¬ 

med between 

(a) Atoms of the same element 

(b) Atoms of different elements 

(c) Atoms of the same as well as of dif- 
ferertt elements 

(d) Atoms of compounds only 

41. Which of the following halogens is 
most reactive? 

(a) Fluorine (b) Chlorine 

(c) Bromine (d) Iodine 


the Thyroid gl^. 

(^ Bromine (b) Fluorine 

(c) Iodine (d) Chlorine 

43. Aqua-regiaisamirdureofconcentrated 
nitric acid and concentrated hyd¬ 
rochloric acid in the ratio 

(a) 1:1 ;(b)1:2 

(c)2:1 (d)1:3 

44. German-silver is an alloy of 

(a) Ag, Cu and Zn 

(b) Cu, Ni and Sn 

(c) Cu. Zn and Ni 

(d) Cu and Ag 

45. Permanent hardness of water is due to 
the preserve in water of 

(a) Heavy water 

(b) Calcium and magnesium bicarbo- 
nates 

(c) Sulphates and chlorides of calcium 
and magnesium 

(d) Sodium carbonate 

46. In a colloidal solution, the size of the 

solute particles is of the order of 
(ahOA*' (b) 100-1000 A“ 

(c)10.000 A“ (d)106A'» 

47. India ink is made from 

(a) Charcoal (b) Graphite 

(<4 Lampblack (d) Cellulose 

48. The boiling point of kerosene is in the 
range of 

(a) AGO-BOO^C (b) 150-300“C 

(c)100-130“C (d) 70-100“C 

49. CMr. CzHe. CsHsare examples 6f 

(a) Isomers (b) Homologues 

(c) Allotropes (d) Isotones 

50. A solid dissolves in a liquid with libera¬ 
tion of heat: with rise in temperature, 
its solubility will 

(a) Increase 
(W Remain unchanged 

(c) Decrease 

(d) Increase or decrease depending on 
the solid • 

51. A nephrologist deals with the study of 
diseases of 

(a) Nerves (b) Kidneys 

(c) Teeth (d) Plants 

52. Approximately_per cent of land 

area is under forests in India. 

(a) 7 (b) 23 

(c) 27 (d) 2 

53. _is not concerned with eyes. 

(a) Astigmatism (b) Conjunctivitis 
(c) Hypermetropia (d) Encephalitis 

54. Carrot is a rich source of 

(a) Vitamin A (b) Vitamin C 

(c) Vitamin D (d) Proteins 

55. Vitamin_will increase one's resis¬ 

tance to infection. 

(a) A (b)B 

{c).C (d) 0 

56- Producer gas is a mixture of 

(a) Methane, hydrogen and carbon 
monoxide 

(b) Hydrogen and carbon monoxide . 

(c) Nitrogen and carbon monoxida 
(cQ Butane and metharte 
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- 10) Juno ; 

jMNcwlS (40ec14 

58. India has hating paries. 

« 8 (b»12 

(015 (020 

59. Adrenalin affects 

(0 Sugar metabolism 

(b) Blood pressuia 
(0 Growth atKl metabolic rate 
(0 KMneyurine volume 

80.-is not a plant hormone. 

W ^loidnin (b) Auxin 

(0 Thyroxin (0 GfeberelRn 

61. Cement contains maximum amount 
of 

(a) Calcium OMde 

(b) SScon oxide 

(0 Aluminium oxide 
(0 Calcium carbortata 

62. Quieklima ia 

.(a) CaO. (O CaCQ, 

(0 Ca(OHb 
(O CaOCIi 

63. The average gestation period for a cow 
is__days. 

(a) 150 (0285 

(0340 (0380 

64. Penicillin was discovered by 

(a) Christ^ Barnard 

(b| Loi^ Pasteur 
(0 Alexarxler Fleming 
(0 Edward Jermer 

65. Angina pectoris is a disease of the 

(a) Liver (b) Heart 

(c) Kidney (O Brain 

66. SOfion commercial consists of_of 

the plant. 

(a) Roots 
(0 Leaves 
(0 Stigma 

(O Anther and leaves 

67. Bright's disease ahects the 

(a) EyK (b) Throat 

(0 Veins (d| Kidneys 

68. Sleeping sickness is caused by 

(a) Cortlaminated water 

(b) Female artopheies mosquito 
(0 Tse-tse fly 

(0 Sleeping in a room with a burning 
charcoal furnace 

69. Galena is an ore of 

(a|Zinc (bflaad 

(Oban ilCapper 

70. The orHvmwr .ef. Mabel Prize for 
Physics, for 1%3, akmgwilh Plof S. 
O w ndmse k har. wbe ftof 
(OK^WUson iMWilGam Fowler 
(0 Abdus Salam (0 Weinberg 

71. Apple is a type of 

(a| Berry (b) Drupe 

(c}Poma (c|Pepo>.;i 

72. 4 ,.jLJa a fataa IhiiL 

(a| Tomato * *(b( Mango 

,.i(| Stnwbetiy . {<| Qrange 

73. Knots in wood are formed by 
(alAgaing 


cuHbtg'.; 

'(C( A natur^ deewbig process 
(cj Regular chopping-of wood ' 

74. Triticale is a hybM between 
(^ Wheat and rice 

(b) Wheat and pea 
((4 Gram and rice 
((9 Wheat and rie 

75. Among MendeTs seven characters 
chosen for genetic experiments, which 
of the following was not present? 

(a) Pod colour 
(bf Pod shape 
((^ Leaf shape 
(cQ Seed colour 

76. Ephemeral is a plant which grows and 
■ makes seeds in 

(a) 6.months 

(b) 1 year 

(c) 2 years 

(<4 Few weeks 

77. Arrangement of foldirtgs of leaves in a 
bud is called 

(^ Venation 

(b) Vernation 
((^ Vernalisation 

(4 None of the above 

78. Caries is a disease of the 

(a) Teeth 0>)Ears 

(c) Eyes (d) Lungs 

79. H^roponlcs is growing plants in 

(a) A glass house 

(b) Sartd 

(rj Solution of necessary nutrients 
((4 Water 

80. _-Jq/breoonoerrtedv)^thediscrirTiina- 
tion of colour by the eye. 

(a) Rods (b) Cones 

(c) Both rods and cones 
(cQ Neither rods nor cones 

81. In the cut ertd of the stem . is res¬ 
ponsible for root initiation 

(a( Kinet'in (b) Gibberelliri 

(c^lBA 

(<4 None ofihe above 

82. C^r of coconut is the 

(a) Mesocarp of fruit 

(b) Ertdocarp of fruit 
(<4 Epicarp of fruit 
(c4 ErKfospeon 

83. Litmus is obtained bom 

(4) Moss (1^ Algae 

(c) Lichen (d) Fungus 

84. (2ystofith of rubber plant is 
(4 Calcium oxalate 

(fa| Calcium phosphate 
(4 SodKim oxalate 
(<4 CaldurT^sulphate 

85. _is a longpday plant. 

M Cfirysarshemum (4 Wheat 
(4 Rice (4 Tomato 

86. satellite is 

(4 A naturaHy^occuring body moving 
around a planet 

04 Aman-made object moving around 
theearth 

(4 Any alloy containirtg iron 


chromium and tungsten • ' ' ' 

87. Parsec is a unit of 

(4 Distance (4 Time 

(4 Velocity (d) Acceleration 

88 . _Js us^ as moderator in a nuc¬ 

lear reactor. 

(a) Uranium (b) Cadmium 

(c) Sodium (d) Gra|4iite 

89. Mass of deutron is 

(a) Equal to the mass of a proton (Mp) 
and mass of a neutron (Mn) 

(b) More than (Mp4Mn) 

(4 Less than Mp^Mn 

(d) Equal to mass of a neutron 

90. Seedless fruits are obtained when 

tfftfertilised flowers are sprayed with 
(a) N.AA (b) I.AA 

(4 A.B.A (d) Gibberetlin 

91. The region immediately above the 
earth's surface is called 

(a) Stratosphere (b) Troposphere 

(c) Tropopause (4 Ionosphere 

92. has maximurn protein. 

(a) Wheat (b) Peas 

(c) Green gram (4 Coconut 

93. "Two wires Wi and W 7 of the same 
length and material and radius R and 
2 R. are connected in series. If a current is 
pas.sed through them, the ratio of the 
heat developed in them will be 

(a) 1/2 |b)1/4 

14 2 (d)4 

94. If tlte refbictive index of glass with res¬ 
pect to turpentine oil is 1 .1 and the ref¬ 
ractive index of turpentine oil with 
respect to air is 1.4, the refractive index 
of glass with respect to air will be 

. nearly 

(a) 1.54 (b) 1.27 

(4 1.22 (d) 0.8 

95. A galvanometer of resistance G shows 
a deflection 0 when current is pas.sed 
through it. If a resistance G/10 is con¬ 
nected in parallel with it, the deflection 
of the galvanometer would become 
nearly 

(a) 10 0 (b)e/lO. 

(4©/11 (410 0/11 

96. Two forces of magnitude 2 N each act 

on a body at an angle of 60“ to each 
other. The magnitude of thp resultant 
force acting on the bod y is 
I42N:_ (bia^ 

14 3/5n (4 2/5n 

97., Uranium-233 has been used suc¬ 
cessfully by India to produce nuclear 

power in the _r eactor. 

(a) Apsara (4 Poomima-ll 

(c) P^adarshini (4 Rohini 

98. __does rtot occur naturally. 

(a) Uranium-233 (b) Uranium-235 

(c) Uranium-238 

(4 All of these occur in nature 

99. If C and R denote capacitance and 
resistance respectively, the units of CR 
wii l >)6 

(a) Voh (4 Obm 
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(c) Second' W Seooild^ 

100. The Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission is 

(a) Prof M.G.K. Menon 

(b) Prof U.n. Rao 

(c| Prof Satish Dhawan 
(d) Or Raja Ramanna 

101. If the radius of the earth were one half 
its present value, the value of the ac- 
celwation due to gravity on its surf¬ 
ace would be nearly. 

(a) 4.9 tn/s2 (b) 19.6 m/s^ 

(c) 2.46 m/s 2 (d) 39.2 m/s? 

102. Man has been in outer space for a 

maximum period of nearly_ 

months. 

(a) 3 . (b)4.5 

(c )6 (d) 7 

103. Spot the odd one out. 

(a) Neutrirto (b) Electron 
ic) Proton jdl Muon 

104. Aditya is the name of the 

(a) First Indian nuclear reactor 

(b) First Indian satellite 

(c) India's proposed nuclear fusion 
generator 

(d) India's cosmic ray research project 
to go aboard the US space 
shuttle 

105. The first human being to walk in space 
without a life line is 

(a) Svetlana Savitskaya 

(b) Bruce McCandless 

(c) Robert Stewart 

(d) Kathryn Sullivan 

106. _number ot satellites have been 

launched into space so far. 

(a) 500 (b) 1.500 

|c) 2.700 (d) 3.500 

107. Under how many different names has 

the US launched its space shuttles? 
(a) One (b) Two 

|c) Three (d) Four 

108. The first Indian geostationary satellite 
was 

(a) Aryabhata jb) Rohini 

(c) APPLE (d) INSAT-1B 

109. Rohini revolved around the earth once 
every 

(a) 66 minul (b) 95 minutes 
(ci 24 hours . (d) 2 days 

110. The volume of a giver amount of 
water is the 

(a) Same at all temperatures 

(b) Minimum at 4"C 

(c) Maximum at 4°C 
jd) Maximum at 4°F 

111. The escape velocity at the surface of 
the moon is nearly 

(a) 2.4 km/s (b) 7.4 km/s 
(c) 11 . 2 'km/s (d) 60.8 km/s 

112. The boiling point of sea water at 
atmospheric pressure is 

(a) 100”C 

(b) More than 100®C 
(cj Less than 100®C 
(4 None of the above' 

113. Tokamaks are 


other (Bibles are made up of' 

(b) Nuclear power generators using 
nuclear fission as a source of 
energy 

(c) Nuclear fusioo generators 

(d) None-of the above 

114. vA^ch of the following have frequen¬ 
cies in increasing order? 

(a) Radio waves. X-rays, microwaves 
{b) X-rays, microwaves, radiowaves 

jc) Radiowaves, microwaves. X-rays 
Id) Microwaves, radiowaves X-rays 

115. India's cosmic ray research project to 
go aboard the US space shuttle 
Challenger is 

(a) Apsara' (b) Anuradha 

'(c) Aditya (d) Priyadarshini 

116. The weight of a person will be zero 

(a) On the surface the moon 

(b) In an orbiting geostationary 
satellite only 

(c) In any orbiting satellite 

jd) At all points inside the surface of 
the earth 

117. Velocity of sound is maximum in 

(a) Gases (b) Liquids 

jc) Solids jd) Vacuum 

118. If there was no atmosphere around us 
(and suppose we could live in such 
circumstances), the sky would appear 
to us to be 

(a) Blue (b) Black 

jc) White jd) Greenish 

119. An object on the surface of the earth 
at a point on the equator moves with a 
velocity of nearly 

(a) Zero (b) 600 km/hr 

(c) 1.200 km/hr (d) 1.600 km/hr 

120. A water tank 6 ft deep would appear 

to an observer to be nearly.-ft 

deep. 

(a) 4 (b )6 

(c) 4.5 (d) 5.2 

121. An ice cube is floating in a glass of. 
water. When the ice melts, the level of 
water in the glass will 

(a) Remain the same 

jb) Increase 

jc) . Decrease 

jd) None of the above 

122 . /V) electric fuse blows off when an 
electric device is plugged in. The fuse 

may not blow off if we use a-wire 

of the same material. 

(a) Thinner (bj TWcker 

jc) Longer jd) Shorter 

B.LA. 

SECTION 2 

1 . _ % of incoming solar radiation is 

utilised in photosynthesis. 

(a) 0.01 (b) 0.1 

(c) 0.2 (d) 1.0 

2 . _carat is pure gold. 

(a) 22 (b) 20 

(c) 24 (d) 18 

3. Alternating current cannot be used in 
I (a)-The refrigerator (b) Welding 


' 4 . • IsflSfeiriaiffiwts'lhe*- ■■■■••' 

^ Pancreas . (b) Liver 

jc) Spleen jd). Kidney 

5. Soft drinks are normally filled with 
pressurised 

(a) Carbon monoxide 

jb) Carbon dioxide 

jc) Air 

jd) Nitrogen 

6 . See of Tranquility is on the 

(a) Moon (b) Earth 

jc) Mars jd) Jupiter 

7. Orte quintal is equivalent to 

(a) 10 kg (b)50kg 

(c) 1.000 kg (d) 100 kg 

8 . Borlaug award is given for 
(a) Literature 

jb) Agriculture 

jc) Space science 

jd) Journalism 

9. What causes solar energy? 

(a) Nuclear fission 

jb) Nuclear fusion 

(c) Shining of the Sun 

(d) Sun spots 

10. The human heart beats_^tirnes per 

minute. 

(a) 80 (b) 65 

(c) 70 (d) 90 

11. Gelatin is added to ice-cream to 
(a) Avoid crystal formation 

jb) Hasten freezing 

jc) Give flavour 

jd) None of the above 

12 . _metal is used in storage batter¬ 

ies. 

(a) Zinc (b) Tin 

jc) Lead jd) Copper 

1 3 . h as been eradicated worldwide. 

(a) Cholera (b) Chickenpox 

jc) Cataract jd) Smallpox 

14. Laws of heredity were formulated by 
(a) Robert Hooke 

jb) Charles Darwin 

jc) Gregor Mendel 

jd) Trevor Bailey 

15. The India bom US scientist who won 
the Nobel Prize in Medicine is 

(a) C.V. Raman 

jb) J.V. Naifikar 

jc) J.C. Bose 

jd) Hargobind Khorana 

16. Sriharikota is situated in 
(a) Andhra Pradesh 

jb) Tamil Nadu 

jc) Kerala 

j<0 Rajasthan' 

17. India's first nuclear reactor is 

(a) Zeriina (b) Circus 

jc) Apsara jcO Rohini 

18. Man usod___first. 

(a) Iron (b) Gold 

jc) Copper jd)Aluminfum 

19. The doctor checks the pulse for, 
a c ount. 

(a) Temperature 
(k^ Blood pressure 
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20. C#ec is tN> unit of 

(sf'^^ressure (b) Power 

(of flow of water . (ri^ Heat 

21. Indian Standard Time (IS I) IS the local 

time of_meridian. 

(a)82Mi*E (WSSya-E 

(c)90»E |d)80'/3“E 

22. The chick comes out___days after 
the egg is hatched. 

(a) 14 (b) 7 

(c )21 . (d)28 

23. the liver 

(a) Stores glucose as glucogen 

(b) Helps in digestion 

(c) Promotes respiration 

(d) Purifies the blood 

24. Age of a tree can be determined by 

(a) Counting annual rings 

(b) The thickness of the bark 

(c) The^umber of leaves 

(d) Its height 

25. In the Einstein equation E=mc2. c 
denotes 

(a) Velocity of sound 

(b) Wavelength of light 

(c) Velocity of light 

(d) Corwtant factor 

26. Rain-yielding cloud is known as 

(a) Cumulus ' (b) Nimbus 

(c) Circus (d) Stream 

27. Vitamin C is also called 

(a) Folic acid (b) Niacin 

(c) Citric Acid (d) Ascorbic acid 

28. the SI unit of temperature is 

(a) Kelvin (b) Celsius 

(c) Centigrade (d) Fahrenheit 

29. Oncology is the study of 

(a) Birds (b) Cancer 

(c) Tissues (d) Mammals 

30. Analgesics are used to relieve 

(a) Fever (b) Pain 

(c) Nervousness (d) Anxiety 

31. To a spaceman, the sky would 
appear 

(a) Blue (b) Black 

(c) Pink (d) Violet 

32. . . Js not used for the production of 
atomic energy. 

(a) Radium (b) Uranium 

(c) Thorium (d) Barium 

33. Black Holes are celestial bodies which 
have a strong— . .force. 

(a) Electric (b) Magnetic 

(c) Gravitational (d) Cosmic 

34. Plants are green because of 

(a) Haemoglobin (b| Xanthophytl 
(c) Chlorophyll (d) Anthccynin 

35. Light-year is the unit of 

(a) Velocity (b) Distance 

(c) Light Id) Time 

36. The sex of a child before birth can be 
determined by 

(a) Amniography (b) Amnioscopy 
(c) Amniotomy (d) Amniocentesis 
3 7. Morning and evening, the sun appears 
red. Why? 


(c) Refraction of Nght 

(d) Vetodty of light 

38. The earth is nearest to the sun in 

(a) July • (b) June 

(c) January (d) April 

39. Deficiency of_causes diabetes. 

(a) Su^r (b) Glycogen 

, (c) Iodine (d) Insulin 

40. The commonly-used coolant in 
refrigerators is 

va) Ammonia (b) Freon 

(c) Oxygen (d) NKrogen 

41. V\^n iron rusts, its weight 

(a) increases (b) Decreases 

(cj Remains the same 

jd) First increases and then deaeases 

42. Municipal water is commonly treated 
with 

(a) Bldaching powder 

(b) Alum 

(c) Chlorine gas 

(d) Potassium permanganate 

43. ——Changes its colour. 

(a) Lizard (b) Turtle 

|c) Viper (d) Chameleon 

44. -is the brightest planet. 

(a) Mars (bj Venus 

(c) Mercury (d) Jupiter 

45— .jocks are formed when molten 
magma solidifies. 

(a) Metamorphic (b) Igneous 

(c) Sedimentary 

(d) None of the above 

46. .. .energy causes least pollution. 

(a) Solar (b) Thermal 

(c) Nuclear jd) Chemical 

4 7. Cosmology deals with 

(a) Cosmetics (b) Medicine 

(d) Universe jd) Satellites 

48. The essential component of cement 
is 

(a) Gypsum (b) Sandstone 

jc) Limestone jd) Bauxite 

49 . Stainless steel is made up of 
(a) Copper and cadmium 

jb) Zinc and tin 

(c) Chromium and carbon 

jd) Aluminium and zinc 

50. _is not a primary colour. 

(a) Red * * |b) Blue 

jc) Green. jd) Yellow 

51. The fastest growing tree is 

(a) Ca.suarina (b) Teak 

(c) Eucalyptus (d) Mango 

52. M biochemical reactions in a living 
organism (K>me under 

(a) Anabolism (b) Metabolism 

jc) Catabolism 

jd) None of the above 

53. The only diamond mine in India is 
located in 

(a) Maharashtra 

jb) Madhya Pradesh 

jc) Karnataka 

jd) Rajasthan 

54. Who wrote Origin Of Spea'es? 


■ ■ ■ . • 

(cj Thomas Huxley 
(d) Francis Hitching 

55. The iowest temperature theoretically 
possible is 

(a)-273*C (b)-273.15'’C 

(c) -27(yC (d)-237.15“C 

56. Study of sound is known as 

(a) D^bel (b) Blastics 

jc) Caustics jd) Acoustics 

57. A^-metal is an alloy of 

(a) Aluminium, lead and copper 

jb) Aluminium, zinc and iron 

. (c) Aluminium, zinc arid copper 

(d) Aluminium, lead and iron 
SB. Nitrogen was formerly called 

(a) Natrium (b) Azolla 

jc) Azote jd) Nicotine 

59. Bordeaux mixture is a(n) 

(a) Insecticide (b) Herbicide 

jc) Nematicide (d) Fungicide 

60. Milk protein is known as 

(a) Caesin (b) Pepsin 

jc) Lactin jd) Albumin 

61. Acid rain is caused by 

(a) South-west monsoons 

jb) Humidity 

jc) Pollutant gases 

jd) Population explosion 

62. The element of an electric heater is 
made of 

(a) Copper (b) Tungsten 

jc) Nichrome (d) Aluminium 

63. Trachornaiis a disease of the 

(a) Liver (h) Eye 

jc) Brain jd) Kidney 

64. -water contains calcium and 

magnesium ions. 

(a) Heavy (b) Lime 

jc) Hard jd) Soft 

65. Human blood is . jn nature 

(a) Acidic (b) Alkaline 

jc) Neutral 

jd) None of the above 

66 . Alfred Nobel invented the 
(a) Atom bomb 

jb) Machine gun 

jc) Dynamite 

jd) Hydrogen bomb 

67. Galena is the ore of 

(a) Lead (b) Antimony 

jc) Bismuth jd) Coppei 

68 . The equatorial radius is.__ miles. 

(a) 3.963 (b) 3.693 

(c) 3.669 (d) 3.369 

69 A mixture ofalcohol and water can be 
separated by 

(a) Evaporation (b) Alteration 
jc) Decantation jd) Distillation 

70. If a red object is seen in blue light, it 
will appear 

(a) Violet (b) Red 

j(3 Green jd) Black 

71. Time taken by surii.ght to reach the 
earth is 

(a) 15 sec (b) 8 sec 

(c) 15 min jd) 8 min 
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72. eeGmmtatBdlo t^ .• 

(a) Brain . 

(c) Eyes (d) Kidneys 

7 3._is responsible for the colour of the 

human skin. 

(a) Monalin |b) Carotin 

(c) Melanin (d) Anthocynin 

74_iS the largest planet. 

(a) Pluto (b) Saturn 

(c) Jupiter Id) Neptune 

/b. Selenology is the study of 
(<i) Selenium (b) Moon 

(c) Venus (d) Mars 

76. _IS the most abundant element in 

tire human body. 

(a) Carbon (b) Oxygen 

(c) Iron id) Nitrogen 

77. Common household sugar is 

(a) Glucose (b) Galactose 

|c) Malto.-'.ij id) Sucrose 

78. In Siberian winter, water in the lake 
.slans freeving first 

(a) Ai the bottom 
(h) At the .surface 
(t. I In the middle 

(d) None of the above 

79. Humidity in air is measured by 

la) Hydrometer (b) Hygrometer 

Ic) Barometer iit) Manometer 

80. The most essential element for plarrt 
growth i.s 

(a) Nitrogen (b) Phosphorus 

(c) Potassium (rl) Sulphur 

81. _records the intensity of earth¬ 

quakes. 

(a) Elcctrograph (b) Oscilloscofre 

ic) Seismograph (d) Sfxrctrogr.ifrh 

87._is called Plnstorr of Pans. 

(a) Calcium sulph.iti; 

(b) Calcium ammonium sulphate 

(c) Magnesium sulpli.iie 

(d) Cotipei sul|,)halo 
83. Dry ice .s 

(a) Liquid CO 2 (b) Water vapour 


84. 

85. 

86 . 

87. 

88 . 

89. 


90. 


91. 


92. 


93. 


94. 


.is the fonge^md heaviest hutnah 

bone. 

(a) Tibia (b) Femur 

ic) Numerous id) Clavicle 

The rniniirrum velocity required to 
escape from the earth's gravitational 

field IS_krn/sec. 

la) 11.9 (b)11.2 

(c) 11.6 Id) n .4 

_measures the angle of crystals. 

|a) Anglorneter |b) Goniometer 

Ic) T ensiori leter id) Crystallometer 

Mycology is the study ol 
la) Algae |b) Bacteria 

|c) Fungi |d) Actinornycetes 

The Indo-Gangetic f)lain has_soil. 

|a) Alluvial |b) Lateritic 

ic) Red id) Black 

Wiiaf's the Avagarlro's number 7 
|a) 6.023 X i 6 '-!i |b) 6.023 X 1023 
|c) 6.023 X 1020 Id) 6.023 X IO 2 & 


16 . tKS: Tltce RescN^ 

located at ' . 

(a) Dehradun (b) Cuttack 

ic) Trivandrum 'id) Hyderabad 

96. A sudden fall in barometric pressure 
indicates 

* |a) Rain |b) Storm 

ic) Hot weather |d) Clear sky 

97. Man has_^chromosomes. 

|a) 48 |b) 46 

|c) 44 |d) 42 

98. Acupurreture is common in 

|a) The US |b) India 

ic) Japan id) China 

99. Unit of work IS 

|a) Joule |b) Dyne 

ic) Poitnd id) Newton 

100. Greenhouse effect is due to the 

increase of_^in the aimos()here. 

|a) Nitrogen |b) Oxygen 

ic) Helium 


Finstoiri wjs awarded the Nobel Prize 
lor |tho) 

|.i) Theoiy of Relativity 
|b) Einstein shift 
|c) Photrjelectric effect 
id) E *= mc 2 
Sunspots arc 

|a) Dark spots on the sun 
|b) Spots due to heat stroke 
|c) An eclipse of sorts 
|d) None of the above 

_is the most important constituent 

of soil. 

|a) Sand |b) Silt 

|c) Clay |d) Earthworms 

Sariska Wildlife Sanctuary is situated 
in 

(a) UP |b) Rajasthan 

(c) Kerala 

Id) Madhya Pradesh 
Man ha;L.. _ bones, 
la) 100 |b)306 


101. The normal temperature of the human 
body is 

lajaB-g-C {b)98.4“C 

|c) 50.8“C Id) 47.6“C 

102. Cylindrical lens is used to correct 

|a) Myopia |b) Astigmatism 

|cj Hyperrnetrojiia 

|d) Colour blindness 

103. Isotopes of an element have the 
same 

|a) Atomic mass 
lb) Atomic number 
|c) Density 
|d) Atomic weight 

104. Minamata di.sease is caused by 

|a) Cadmium |b) Mercuiy 

|c) Arsenic Id) Lead 

105. _IS a serni conductor. 

■ Ja) Silicon |b) Carbon 

Id) Aluminium |d) Phosiilmrus 
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AWARDED_ 

Hw Krithnon Geld MeM for 1984 to B.H. 
Bri; Kishore. visiting scientist at the Jawaharlal 
Nehru Technological University, for his con* 
tnbution in the field of geohydrological modell¬ 
ing. The award was irtstituted by the .Indian 
Geophysical Uition (IGU) in 1964. to be awar¬ 
ded to eminent scientist.', in the field of earth 
scienc es. _ __ __ 

APPOINTED _ 

Iqbal AUiuimI, former Pakistan Ambassador 
to the UN. as head of the UN Centre against 
Afiartheid. replacing India's Enuga Reddy who 
retired at the end of 1984. Reddv. who joined 
the UN as an intern 37 years ago. took charge 
of Its anti-apartheid activities 17 years later and 
was responsible for the Centre becominp a 
major force against South Africa’s racist 
policiti... 

Marshal Serguei Sokolov, one of the thirje 
Soviet Dofwily Defence Ministers, as Dofence 
Minister succeeding Dmitri Ustinov upori the' 
latter's death. 

R.N. Kao, former Security Advisor to late 
PM Indira Gandhi, and Directoi of the Research 
and Anal/sis Wing (RAW), as member of itie 
Policy Planning Committee of the Exti.’inal 
Affairs Ministry. K<ro will assist ttre committi'es 
Ctwirman. G. Parthasarathy. 

Roland Dumas, the government spoke i..ai-. 
Hiid F.iiropean Atf.'iirs Minister inplaceit O.^nde 
titreysson Piencti Foreign Minister in a . i -ior 
Cabinet cliangc .mnoiiricea on Dec 7 

ELECTED 

Kurt Fugler, 60. the veteran Christian 
Dernociat on Dec 6 as Switzerland’s Presidrsnt 
lor a year for the third tinte. Fugler was elected 
with 177 out of T?'2 votes by Parliament which 
chooses the President annually in rotation and 
according to seniorily. 

EDUCATION _ _ _ _ 

Programme for iho oducotionally back¬ 
ward: Tlie National Council of Educational 
Reseaich and Tiaining (NCERT) is to take up its 
fiisi exclusive programme for the educationally 
backward minorities at ‘.ne instance of the 
Union Home and Education ministries Tf.s 
emphasis will be on the impiovement of the 
quality of education in minority pockets of the 
country. To end educational isolation of the 
minorities. NCERT will provide remedial clastes. 
offet educational and vocational guidance 
and upgrade the quality of school education 

SCIENCE __ 

Ptonol boyuod lotw lydom obeorvod: 

Astronomers in the US have discovered what is 
apparently a giant ball of hot gas orbiting 
around the star Van Bieabroak 8. which is 200 
light years from the earth, making it perhaps the 
first planet observed beyond our solar system. A 
university of Arizona team, led by Donald 
McCarthy Jr. calculates that the object must be 
some 30 to 80 times more massive than 


Jupiter; the largest of the nine planets in our 
system. Purifier studies would be needed to 
determine charaaeristics of the object sucfi as 
the timing of its orbit, its mass and chemical 
composition. 

Spacecraft to study Holioy's Comet 
founched: The Soviet Union on Doc 15 
launched its first automatic spacecratt. Veha. 
for a meeting with Halley’s comet in Maich 
1986. The Venus-Halley's comet project was 
the result of collaboration between Soviet and 
European scientists. The spacecraft consists of 
two parts—the descent craft that will tit- 
lowered onto Venus and the cialt that will fly 
onto the comet. The rendezvous will take plac.t! 
on Mar 6 anti 9. 1986. 

SPOT to focifitaio urban planning in 
litdio: India is to utilise Satellite Probatoire D' 
.Observation Da La Terre (SPOT), the French 
remote sensing satellite, from next year for 
facilitating its uiban jilanning prograrnme. 
About fis 1 .b (Tore liave been set apart for 
establishing ground installations to leceivc 
photograjihs sent by SPOT. The cost of SPOT 
photo covering a 60 sq-km region will be Rs 
10.000. According to ISRO diiector U.R. Rao. 
the first of the Indian series of operational 
remote sensing satciFtios will be launched fiorn 
the Soviet IJnior in 1986. The design of the 
senes will he comtiaiiblc to the indigenous 
hoosler, ttie Pol.ii Satellite Launch Vehicle 
(PSLV) w'hich will ho av.iikhle in 1990 Thi.> 
PSIV has the :;a|i.ii itv to jilace t, i-ifiit a ’ifXX) 
kg class leinotc rcnsin.) saieliito. 

Fourth Antarctica teom sails: The fourth 
Indian cxjieditioii to ihi Aniait-iioa set sail liorri 
Goa’s Moniiuqao Harbour on Dec 4. The 82- 
mernbei exjiedilion is led by Di B.B. Blial- 
tacliarya. Oreclor of the Indian School of Mines 
Dhanbad. The Finn Polans has on board u'l 
18-tonne crane, a garage sinictuie. 3CX).tonnes 
of stores for the garage. 3D tonnes of matciials 
for alternate accoiTiodatiun and 40 tonnes of 
food, ajiart from scientific insnuments. During 
Its six-month stay nin the fiozen continent, the 
team will conduct studies and experiments in 
various fields including stiismology. geology and 
biology. It will set up a ni:w communication link 
between Intfia and the Dakshin Gangotri. 

SUCCESSFUL INDfArTorM 

Have you reached a consensus^ Write in 
whom you think fills the above bill. Only 

■ The poison must be an Indian citizen; 

■ Must not be a politician; 

■ Must have achitn/ed something in 1984 
which had made every Indian proud; 

■ Must have risen to the top. 

As none of your candidates have received 
a dear mandate, the date of receiving 
nominations has been extended to February 1 
25. Send in your entries on a postcard with j 
your name, address and age. Also indicate j 
in four lines the reason for your nomination, j 
Of the 25 successful nominations the first 5 I 
will be awarded books worth Rs 25. The 
next 20’will receive slick bail points. 

TTie Successful kxfian of *83 was Gavaskar. 


India’s manned station thiough INSAT-1B 
Also, a six-member group will trek down to the 
South Pole, whidi is 6.000 km from the sta- 
lion. The cost of tfie exjiediiion will amount to 
Rs b.8 crore 

Scientists create comob The world’s first 
artificial cornet was cieated on Dec 27 in an 
exjieriment designed to unlock the secrets ol 
ttie solar winds and the earth’s magnetic field. 
The $ 7flm experiment is jiart ol a three-satellite 
study involving West Germany. Britain and the 
US. Ttie comet streaked into space 112.500 
kiTi above the Pacific Ocean and ils rirogress 
was monitored by the Ajiplicd Physics 
Latioratory at ttie John Hopkin;. University in 
Maryland. USA. Ttie expi>iiri.eiit. earlier 
scheduled lot Christmas, was jiostponed 
because of poor viewing conditions and bad 
weather at various observation jioirils. 

Indio to invotl in sciontific losaorch: India 
will spend about Rs 1.430 ciore on re:-.edrch 
and development relating m science and 
technology during the ci.ireni fitvincial year. 
This IS a 23% hike ovei the R:; 1.237 66 crore 
sjjent in 1981-82. Over 2,000 inslilutioris in 
the public and private sectors are oiiijaged in 
research and development activities ii'iw In 
1982-83,.0.85% of the GNP was devcMed to 
such activities, about 18% of the i;>pc-idil'.ire 
on ba.sic research. 37% on exjjenmenla' 
(ievelopmeni and 1 on other activities 
About 87% of thj’ expondiiiirc was boine t,y jjie 
goveriimetil and the rest by ttie pnvate secto:. 

DEEENCE 

Pakistan to got loconnaissanco planes 
from USA Pakistan is rejxirtodly piessunsing 
ttie US to sell il early warning leconnaissaiicc 
planes to deter Soviet and Alglian air la-rks 
along its western border. Washington will tiro- 
bnbiv send one aiiciaft to Islamabad eai'v in 
1985 for tests along the frontier Paki.^tan 
reportedly wants at least two F-2C Hawkeye 
aircrafts, wtuch are comjiact turbojirol) jilanes 
with radar domes. Ttie aircutl wdi give the 
Pakistan Air Force enougfi warning i(i detiloy its 
F-16s to deter intiuders. 

Anti-tank worhood for NATO: Tne US 
and Its European allies - West (ioiniaiiy. Britain 
and France— have aiijimved ttie joint develop¬ 
ment of a highly advancerl anti tank warhead. 
Development of the waihoari will piuliabty take 
six to seven years tiul it vzill jirjvide NATO with 
a weapon that would oveicome the Soviet 
Union's growing sujieiiority in armoured 
vehicles. The first development contract will be 
awarded to a consortium of four comfianios-- 
one from each country 

6CC mombors join forcos to moot ihioalt: 

The six Arab members of the Gulf Coopeiation 
Council (GCQ ftave formed a joint military force 
to meet threats to the region’s security. Ttie for¬ 
mation of the force was announced on EHsc 1. 
at the end of a three-day GCC summit. Ttie 
force is ready to take "immediate action" in the 
event of .oreign aggression 

Light Combat Aircraft to bo modo in 
Indta: The government has sanctioned a mul- 
ti-crore rupee scheme for indigenou’sV design- 
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ing and manufacturing a K0Kt combat irircrafi. 
Addressing the 36th annual general meeting ot 
the Aeronautical Society ot India in New Delhi 
on Dec 1. Vice-President R. Venkataraman said 
India had "without doubt” demonstrated its 
ability to meet its defence requirements 
indigenously lor military aircraft and other 
equipment. 

IncraoM in world military oitpondilwro: 

The world's military expenditure will cross the 
trillion-dollar mark in 1985. spending in 1984 
IS estimated at $970b. according to a study by 
the US Government Arms Control and Disarma¬ 
ment Agency (ACDA). NATO and the Warsaw 
Pact countries account for nearly tnree-fourths 
of the present global defence spending. Growth 
in real military spending by developed countries, 
increased from an annual 2% in the 1970s to 
over 45% in 1982-84; in developing countries, 
the growth rlarkened horn 12% in 1972-75 to 
2% in 1982-84 The US and the Soviet Union 
have a combined armed forces strength of 
6.5m. costing $453b. in 1982. China, which 
has the biggest force in the world, numbering 
4,5m. spent $49.5b in 1982 The woild now 
has 27.5m men in military uniform. ACDA 
estimates. Of ttiem. 17m are in ific developing 
world. _ __ _ 

ENVIRONMEN T_ 

InvironiMiital misuM can cause war; 

Misuse of environment can cause wai and 
bloodsheri, according to an international 
research organisation based in Washinnton. Soil 
erosion and massive deforestation m t'l Salvador 
and other Central American countries are as 
imfKJrtant as political factors itiieaiening lire 
region. Such problems couid be tfie riiajor causes 
of future wars and conflicts, says tlie author of 
Environment Ami Conflict. Siaivuiion con¬ 
ditions similar to those ti blhiopia can bicax out 
soon in the African Sahel region, south of the 
Sahara, which is on the edge of "total ecological 
collapse" DetCfiuration of agilciiltiiie. has for¬ 
ced huge migrations to Third World cities and 
turned many of them into "time bombs" ot 
violence and revolution. The worst may still tie 
ahead. 

World's most 0 ndang«i«d spacias: Ttie 
world's largest biitteifly. the largest flower and 
the smallest mammal aie all in danger ol extinc¬ 
tion. according to the International Union for the 
Conservation of Nature (lUCN). Ttiey are among 
12 animals and 12 plants identified by lUCN as 
tlie world's most endangered species Tire 
bumblebee bat, the smallest mammal in the 
world weighing just two grams, is being 
threatened by proposed hydroelectric projects 
in its habitat in Thailand. The world's largest 
flower, the giant one-metre-wide Kafflesia. is 
threatened by the destrucfion of rain forests in 
Sumatra. Queen Alexandria's birdwing ol Pajuia 
New Guinea. Ilie largest known butterfly 
measuring 30 cm, is also nearing extinction 
because of the expanding oil palm and logging 
industries. _ 

NEIGHBOURS __ 

Itkmk partiM lenn NUF in BangiodMli: 

Seventeen Islamic fundamentalist parties on 
Dec 9 formed a National United Front (NUF| in 
Bangladesh, jiledging to resist forces of aggres¬ 
sion and protect national indei>endence and 
sovereignly. The Front's leader is former Presi¬ 
dent Khandaker Mushtaque Ahmed. The Frcxit 


iiM fliaotions 'undisT"^ 
constitution to pave the way for withdreyvai of 
martial law in the country. 

Pakistan denies hoeing nucleor capabili- 

ly; Pakistan Ambassarfnr in the US. Ejaz Azim. 
on Dec 14 denied that Pakistan is about to join 
the nuclear club with the capacity to produce 
nuclear arms Azim was responding to a state¬ 
ment hy Leonard S Spector. an authority on 
nuclcai proliloratinn. that Pakistan had acquired 
nuclear wu.ijioris capability But Azim declared 
that "we tiavK no intention of going beyond 
peaceful uses for nuclear energy." saying Sjjoc- 
tor's theory was based on false assumptions. 
Specioi. a senior associate with the Carnegie 
Endowment foi Inteiiiational Peace, said in a 
recent study that with Pakistan now on the 
verge of nuclear capability the risk ot a nuclear 
arms race in South Asia is sharply increasing. 

Eioctions to b* hakl in Bangladmh: 
Bangladesfi president U.M. Ershad announced 
in December that elections for a new Parlia¬ 
ment. twice postponed in the past one year, 
would be held in April 1985. Ershad also 
announced a five-point plan for transition from 
military rule, which includes phasing out of the 
posts of district, sub-zonal and zonal martial law 
adminisliatois by Jan 31 and the dissolution of 
martial law tribunals and courts by Jan 15. Fun¬ 
damental lights would Ire restored and high 
court jurisdictions revrved by Jan 15. 

AOB to give loans: The Asian Development 
Bank (ADB) has ajrpioved loans totalling $6.2ri 
to Pakistan Bhutan and Nepal. The largest loan 
of $40ni went to Pakistan foi the Chashma 
Area Development Project in tlie .north-west 
frontier piovincf INWFP). Nepal receives 
$17.8m foi inirastfurluie improvements. 

Zia to develop science: Pakistan President 
2ia-ul-l Ijq has apjnovird a four-jioint programme 
aimed at dcvctoi<irig a stiong base for space 
science and tccfinology m Pakistan over the 
next 10 years. As part of the programme, it 
plans 10 develop the cajrability to build and 
launch its own satellites. The programme also 
includes setting up tracking stations and receiv¬ 
ing stations capable of transmitting and receiv¬ 
ing signals from satelliies. 

CORE ISSUES 

G et down to the core of the matter— 
with CCTimes. For four more 
information-tracked issues, from 
March to June we focus on one particular 
area ol competition' 

• March looks at Indian History with valu¬ 
able information on all aspects including the 
Freedom Movement. This issue will also 
include the comprehensive Quarterly 
Review. 

• April will focus on the ever-topical Indian 
Polity. 

• May will be a Sports sfiecial with data 
and information for comfietitions. 

• June tests your Mental Ability with a spe¬ 
cial on the subject. Quarterly Review will be 
of additional advant-ige. 

A serial on English by Prof R.P. Bhatnagar 
will run through tlie issues; some lips and 
articles on how to .study for competitions 
will be an added boon. 

Whatever competition. whichever 
exam—these specials are likely to see you 
through. 


Aii|jn& plane crashed on Dec 27. smilty after 
take-off from TunrtTmglar. 250 km east of 
Kathmandu, killing 15 people. Among the vic¬ 
tims was a member of tha Nepalese National 
Legislature. Govinda Man Singh Adhikari, Capi 
Kuldip Krishna Wattal. the Indian pilot of the air¬ 
craft. and two other crew members. 

Lankan minislar dismissed: Sii Lanka's 
Minister for Industries and Scientific Affairs, Cyril 
Mathew, was dismis,sed on Dec 24 lot publicly 
aiticising Piesideni Junius Jayewardene's pio- 
posals to the all-party conference to solve the 
ethnic crisis. Mathew, n strong critic of minority 
Tamils, had said the proposals would rob the 
majority Sinhalese ot their land. Mathew alleged 
his dismissal was made at the behest of India's 
G. Parthasarathy. The allegation was, however 
dismissed as "baseless" by the Indian External 
Affairs Ministry. 


ECONOMY-^ation^_ __ 

Rupee worth highest in Calcutta: The real 
worth ol the 1960 consumer rupee in Septem¬ 
ber 1984 was the highest in Calcutta at 21.79 
paise. and lowest in Jaipur at 17.12 paise. The 
all India average real worth ot the rupee was 
18.59 paise Madras had a rupee value of 
1 7 33 pai.se. Bombay 18.48 paise and Delhi 
19.34 paisc. The armuai inflation rate was the 
highest in Hyderabad at 11.1% in Sejrtemtrer 
1984 ovci Septemoer 1983. and the lowest in 
Pune at 6 5%. The all India aveiage was 8.'/%. 
Among Ihe metropoliian ciiies. it was the 
highest in Madras (9,3%). followed by Bombay 
(8.9%!, Calcutta (8 B%) and Delhi (8.6%). 

tncrecMe in trade between India and 
Spoin: India and Spain have agreed to increase 
their volume ol trade and will exjilore tlie 
possibility ol Indian export of garments, tobac¬ 
co, and linished loatirei to Madrid India wili 
study the possibility of ajrtilying Spanish 
technology m agncultuic and fisheries. The jwe- 
seni trade volurt'ie between tlie two countries is 
about Rs 165 crore annually, lire major Indian 
exportstttsing fish, coffee, pearls and precious 
stones. India imports .synthetic fibre, iron and 
steel and printing paper from Spam. 

Japanese taam assured liberal policies: 
Tlie then Finance and Commerce Minister 
Pranab Mukherjee on Dec 4 assured a high- 
level Japanese economic delegation that 
liberalised economic policies would continue 
and infiastructure facilities would be improved; 
they were Ihe two pre-conditions set by tfie 
Japanese for higher investrnent in India. Tfe 
23-member delegation led by Goro Kovama 
President ol the Jajwnese Chamber of Commer¬ 
ce. was sent by PM Yasuhiro Nakasone to 
assess the investment climate in India. Tlie 
delegation suggested that Japanese trading 
houses be allowed to operate in India to facili¬ 
tate export of Indian goods and reduce India's 
adverse balance of trade which stood at 320m 
in 1983. 

Hike in Indio—USSR trade tumever. India 
and the Soviet Union have agreed to increase 
their trade turnover to a record Rs 4,620 crore 
in 198b. a 20% hike over the current year's Rs. 

3.840 crore. This will re-establish Moscow's 
status as India's largest trading partner. Exports 
from India are expected to touch Rs 2.500 
crore (Rs 2.000 crore in 1984) and imports 
from the Soviet Union Rs 2.120 crore (Rs 

1.840 crore in 1984).A protocol for 1985 was 
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Dk 7 Betwaon cMegations of the two countries. 
The protocol envisages a significant 
breakthrough in many of India's export sectors 
including chemicals (43%). textiles (36%) and 
engineering goods (25%). 

Recoffsl produclioii of potato in 1983-84: 
The all India production gf potato reached an alt 
time high of 12.25m tonnes during 1983-84. 
surpassing the 1982-83 production level by 
23%. It also surpassed the previous peak of 
10.13%m tonnes achieved during 1978-79 by 
21%. India is currently the fifth largest producer 
of potatoes intheworld During 1970-71lndia 
ranked tenth among potato producing countries 
in the world. Potato is a supplement to cereal 
crops in many of the principal growing states in 
terms of carbohydrate content. In some of the 
developing countries, production of potato is 
also taken into account while reckoning total 
cereal production. 

Impravad indwtlriiri etilpul: The National 
Council of Applied Economic Research 
(NCAER), in a mid-year review of the country's 
economy, says the overall economic prospects 
took a "shade better" with an mcrease in indus¬ 
trial production and a ciieck on inflation. Timely 
and wide-spread rains for the second suc¬ 
cessive year hold out promise for as good a per¬ 
formance on the agricultural front as last year's. 
There is no reduction in the trade deficit but 
there IS a notable rise in the country's foreign 
exchange reserves, mainly due to a spurt in 
remittances. These developments "reassure" a 
near 5% growth in the GNP ouring 1964-85. 
compared with 8.6% in 1983-84. 

Indki’i •sports up by 11,7%: India’s 
exports during Septemto 1984 were worth Hs 
806.66 crorcs and imports Rs 1.071.16 
crores. taking the total exports and impons in 
tfie first six months of the financial yeai to Rs 
b,024.26 crores and Rs 7.344,84 crores. That 
makes for a trade deficit of Rs 2.290.58 crores. 
Rs 134.58 crores lesser than what it was in 
April-Septernber 1983. According to revised 
figures in the annual trade data for 1983-84. 
exports totalled Rs 9.865.30 crores and 
imports 15.762.95 crores. Figures for 1982- 
83 were Rs 8.834.21 crores and Rs 4.359.99 
crores respectively. 

Soft loan pad wMi Japan: India signed a 
soft toarr agreement totalling 61,460m yen (about' 
Rs 300 crora) with Japan on Dec 26. for five 
developmental projects in key sectors. They are; 
Anpara B thermal power station, the gas 
pipeline project, the Aonla fertiliser project, a 
telecommunication project, and the eastern 
Gandak canal hydro-electric project. The loans, 
which are to be repaid within 30 years at 
annual interest rate of 2.75% to 3.25%. will be 
used to procure materials, equipment and ser¬ 
vices for the projects from Japan and other' 
c ountries. _ 

ECONOMY—Internationa l_ 

EfiC to provid* aid: The 10-nation Euro¬ 
pean Economic Community (EEC) and 65 
African. Caribbean and Padfe (ACf^ countries 
on Dec 8. signed a new five-year treaty on 
economic cooperation between Europe and its 
former colonies. The "Lome-IIT treaty wHI go 
into effM in March to succeed the second 
l-ome agreement, the main aim being to prom¬ 
ote the independent economic devetoprrient of 
the ACP counttiM. Under the new a(peement. 


developmant aid and make available low 
interest credits through the European Develop¬ 
ment Bank. 

InvwhMnt. O u aro nf ee Aoency idea 
le v iuedt Tbe World Bank is reviving the idea of 
a Multilaterat Investment iGuarantee Agency 
(MIGA) to attract mo^e (foreign private invest¬ 
ment into the Third World through guarantees 
against non-commercial risks. The proposed 
organisation will cover three traditional types of 
risks. One of these called the transfer risk, deals 
with -he problem of converting local currencies, 
kito foreign currertcies and transfemng them out 
of the country where the investment is made. 
Another is the expropriation risk covering 
nationalisation. The third risk to be covered is 
the war risk including war. civil unrest and 
public violence that may affect investments. It is 
proposed that the capital of the bank be $ 1 b. 

Progress net Enked to papulation : Efforts 
to pressurise p(x>r countries into instituting 
family planning measures are unjustified on 
moral and ecwnomic grounds, accxrrding to Lord 
Peter Bauer of the London School of 
Economics. Bauer told a population seminar in 
Washington on Dec 6 that fast population 
growth has not held back economic progiess in 
either rich or poor countries. He listed Malaysia. 
Taiwan. Hong Kong, among others, as coun¬ 
tries where rapid population growth lias been 
combined with "rapid, even spectacular 
economic growth for decades on end." 

OPEC proposal on production and pricos: 
OPECs 12-member states, on Dec 27. agreed to 
create special group to enforce discipline 
within the cartel by policing production and 
prices. The lone dissenter was Nigeria which 
said it wants OPEC to let it sell at lower prices 
so that it would compete with Britain and Nor¬ 
way. non-members which have the same 
quality oil. The decision to create the special 
group was taken at OPEC's year-end conference 
in Geneva. 

China and USSR to improv* trad* fws: 

Chins and the Soviet Union on Dec 28 signed 
three agreements on economic, technical and 
scientific cooperation at tlie end of a nine-day 
visit to Beiiing by Soviet First Deputy Premier 
Ivan Arkhipov, the highest ranking Soviet leader 
to visit Beijing in 15 years. The two communist 
giants at.so agreed to establish a joint commis¬ 
sion to oversee their developing economic, 
trade, scientific and technological relations 
World aconomy to lose buoyanqr: The 

A GARDEN OF EDEN 

Aftor a record gtvirt haivesi in the Euro¬ 
pean Community, wine and fruit sur¬ 
pluses are expected too. The grape 
harvest is in full swing And. 
talking of fruits, let's not miss the apple 
of their eye: the 'forbidden fruit' is the 
German's favourite, fthenish orchards 
have had a bumper apple harvest where 
about BOO growers gross DM 

40m on 2,400 hectares. And they cer¬ 
tainly don't go waste. For the Germans 
eat 4S kg of apples per head a year, | 
including IS kg imported Irom France, | 
Italy, Holland, South Africa. New s 

Zealand. Argentina and Chile. Sweet L 
used to be the taste of 'original sin' in > 
this Erlan. Not any mere. Now sweet- I 
end-sour aips the pop list. 5 


world economy, vvhich was buoyant in 1984 
both in output and trade, will slow down in the 
new year, and non-oil devel(3ping countries will 
face uncertainties on the external payments 
front. Though some non-oil developing coun¬ 
tries. like India, registered a creditable growth 
rate in 1984. as a group some of these face 
structural imbalances. Reduction of external 
imbalance in the developing world., has come 
through mainly from compression of imports 
rather than expansion of exports. But in the new 
year, export volumes are projected to decline by 
one percentage point, while import volumes are 
expected to be maintained at the 1984 rate. 
Their current account deficit is expected to 
increase to $43b in 1985 after having fallen by 
$2b to $39b in 1964. because the terms of 
trade are likely to worsen. 

STATES ^ 

MP Labour Miniitor rotigM; The Labour 
Minister Shyam Sunder Patidai resigned on Dec 
28 from the ministry.accepting moral respon¬ 
sibility for the Bhopal gas tragedy. The resigna¬ 
tion was accetned bv CM Aijun Singh 'To 
respect the feelings of Palidtir, who. it is abun¬ 
dantly clear, had no personal responsibility for 
the incident". 

Tripura's Sovanth Pton approved: With 

greater emphasis on social and community 
developments Tnpuia's draft Seventh Plan pro¬ 
poses an outlay of R-, 1.235.55 crore. The 
Plan was approved by the state Cabinet at a 
meeting on Dec 27. The states' annual Plan for 
1985-86 has been fixed at Rs 202.86 ciore. 

Tohra •(•ctod SGPC Prosidont: Gurcharan 
Singh Tohra was on Nov 30 elected President 
of The Shirornani Gurudwara Prabandhak Com¬ 
mittee for the 14th year. Tohra defeated SGPC 
Vice-President Atma Singh 72-53 in a straight 
contest. On the same day. the SGPC passed a 
resolution upholding the supreme status ol the 
five high priests. It condemned the violence that 
erutited after the assassination of Mrs GandN 
and held the Congress (I) resi>onsible. 

Punjab will romain a lotlrictod area till 
Feb 2. 1985. No foreign passport holder can 
enter Puniab for any purpose without obtaining 
a special permission granted by tho 
government. 

Altompt on Manipur CM's lifa: Manipur 
CM Risfiang Keishing escaped unscathed from 
an attempt on his life on D>'C 8. but four security 
(lersonnel were killed and seven injured in the 
ambush on the CM's motorcade in Ukhrul dis- 
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CAREERS COMPETITION BOOKS 


DIRECTORV OF ENQINEERiNG C 
-LLEGES IN INDIA RS. 7.B0 
DIRECTORY OF MEDICAL COLLE¬ 
GES IN INDIA RS. 7.B0 
DIRECTORY OFCOMPETITIVE 
EXAMS IN INDIA RS. 7.S0 
(Ev«rythin« you want to know 
about Compotitions Si Careara) 

OTHER BOOKS 


t Bank Recruitinant Exam ★ 20 00 
2. N.O.A. Entrance Exam 37.SO 

% C D S. Entrance Exam 4S Ud 

4. C.A Entrance Exam 3 ? so 

5 Indian Airlines Exam 40.00 

4. GMA1 M B A Liilrjnci' 50 00 
, 7 Police Sub- Inspectors 

Exam' 37.50 

5. LI C Clerical Exam 18.00 

Bank Competitions 

(for clerks etc.) 18 00 

to OBJECTIVE Type Physics. 
Mathematics. Chemistry, 

Biology SArithmetir. (each120 00 

11 tr rrx itrjt 20.00 

12 nta «Tai nniriT Tflwt 20.00 


CIVIL SERVICES^ 
(PRELM ) EXAM 


LATEST RELEASES 


1. MBA/GMAT/IIM Entrance Exam 

50.00 

2. S.S.C. Clarks' Grade Exam 

20.00 

3. l.l.T. Entranca Exam 

60.00 

4 Railway Service Commission Exam 

20.00 

5. GIC/'LIC Officer's Exam 

50.00 

6. Objective General Knowledge 

25 00 

7. Improve Yoiir ENGLISH 

12.50 



I •: f . A 1.1 1 V i; 11 y M < > n t n 

Competition 

Refresher ,,,,, 

2/50 


1 (.'lITUT .ll SfiKJiCS 

2 I ndi.i n H isloi V 

3 Syll.itiiis iOt'iailed' 


Fi >i\ ' 'r'r. ht ' .1 T-t I T 


1 Bank Probationary OfficerB' Exam 
2. Railway Service Commission Exam 
3 Medical Collages Entrance 
4. Engineering CoHegas Em. Exam. (ObM 

5 Roorkee University Em. Exam. 

6 I S.M Dhanbad EmraiKa Exam 

7 Air Force Recruitment Test * 

8 Sainik School Em. Exam. 4r- 

9 Indian Forest Service Exam. 

10 Stenographer Grade ll/’C' Exam. 

11 L.l C./G.I.C. Officers' Exam 

12. S.S.C Clarks'Grade Exam. Rr 


*2. General Knowiedge 

Hand Book 7.50 

*3. Topical Essays 10.00 

4. Unique Latter Writing 12.00 

5. Modern Imarviews 16.00 

6. Drafting' and Office 

Procedure 16.00 

7. General Knowledgs. 

Digest 34.50 

8. Applied Grammar 10.00 

9. Precis Writing 7.50 

■10. Reasoning Tests 4.75 

11 You 8 Your I.Q 12.50 

12 General English Refresher 6.50 

13. Objective Arithmetic 16.00 

14. Choicest Essays 8 00 

15. kfioms and Phrases 10.00 

eiE. G.K. Refresher 13.50 

17. Objective English' 10.00 

'RHindi EiKtiena also available 
For V.P.P. ardors remit '/ts. 10/- j 
as odvorteo 

For Fft£C Compiele Cotologuo 
write to the Manager 


BRtGmT 
CAKKRS 

ift/titoteLib 
1S2B. NAI SARAK. DELHI-6 
Phone; 269227 Estd. 1968. 
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GET SURE SUCCESS 

throb|;h excelleni, result i>rientcd, unique 
CRA.SII CORRF.SPONDKN( E COURSES 
CIVIL SERVICES Preliminary II.A.S.] 

General studies and select optionaB 
Proper approach fur proper results 

BANK EXAMINATIONS 

•Special three-lier-syslem of sutdy materials 
RAILWAY Service Commission/LIC Exam. 
Time-tested Ideal Course Three tier 

STENOGRAPHERS & other STAFF- 
SELECTION Commission’s EXAMINATIONS 
STATE P.S.C.’s EXAMINATIONS 

y. 

Inditidual approach for each examination -S 

IIT/PIV/IX & other Engineering/ ^ 
*» -I / a i”a 1 Medical Entrance Exams. ^ 
Only Postal-Coadiing in India with ^ 

"AVrO-SliGGESTION-METHOD" A"TIPS TO TOP" ^ 
Fur det ails, write to:- {Specify Exams. ttX your clmicel 

INDIAN INSTITUTE OF COMPETITORS 
OAYA NAGAR, JABAI,PUR>-482002 


lillil ( I (IK \1 U)lll sM) \ \ K \ I 11 ( (|). H I |( h, in i 


Has success been 
eiudiiig you? 

You have been working hard for Civil 
Services. But success seems to be eluding 
you. It's because-your efforts have not 
been channelised into a scientific study 
scheme. 

At Delhi's I.A.S. Study Circle we have a 
proven track record of successfully guid¬ 
ing students for IAS & IPS. Classes condu¬ 
cted by specialists, who prepare you thro¬ 
ugh a systematic and scientific approach, 
assures you of success ^eyond your imagi¬ 
nation. Come talk to us and let our past 
performance convince you. 

Our Results In 1977-81.3%, In 78-83%, 

In 79-87.5%, In 80-86.6%. In 81-86.9%. In 82 
•84.8% In 83-85.7%, and In 84-85.7% (M) 
For details send Re. 6/- by Money Order or 
Postal Order to the Director, 

DELHI'S IAS STUDY CIRCLE 

E'29, Saket (Near Anupam Cinema) 
New Dellil'110017. 
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the untB^gniind jSodaNin Cbi^ of 

NagataM which had awMer wamad thow con^ ‘ 
testing the Dec 27 eiections of ’‘dire conse- 
quencee”. All border outposts alQpg the 
Indo-Burmese border m Manipur and 
Nagaland ware put on a "red alert" foliowing the 
ambush. _^_ 

EVENTS—National _ 

EC move for pol raforriis: lire F.lection 
Commission (EQ prepared a list of recommen- 
datiorts for modifications in the law alter the 
1984 elections to ensure lair, free and smooth 
polls. One of the prime recommendations will 
be to increase the security deposit to check 
, non-sarious candidates from contesting. The 
increase will be from Rs 500 to Rs 5.000 for 
the Lok Sabha poll and Rs 250 to Rs 2.500 
for the Assembly. Another recommendation 
would be that candidates who fail to secure 
one*foutth of the votes should be disqualified 
and prohibited from contesting for another six 
years. 

SC stays verdict in Escorts ccmo: The Sup¬ 
reme Court on Dec 10 stayed the operation of 
the Bombay High Court judgement in the 
Escorts case, saying its interim order of Jul 31. 

1984 relating to the arrangement and constitu¬ 
tion of the Escorts board of directors would 


etoctbrii^jcardi that have biaenlilled ht-by pros¬ 
pective voters. They fear the Supreme Coun 
directive that only citizens should fill the cards, 
is beiitg violated. They also want the EC to carry 
out "total artd extensive" scrutiny of the people 
living on reserved lands because most "non- 
citizens" live in those areas. 

UK Defence Secretary's visit p ostp o ne d ; 
A visit to IfKiia by British Defence Secretary 
Michael Heseltine. due in February, has been 
postponed indefinitely at India's request. 
Britain's Sunday Timas says the visit' was 
post(>oncd because of "India's anger at Britain's 
apparent refusal to curb tlie activities of Sikh 
extremists". __ _ _ __ 

EVENTS —Inte rnational__ 

Hawke's potty wim poll: PM Bob Hawke 
led his Latrour Party to victory in the Australian 
geneial elections but with a reduced majority. 
Hawke secured an 18-seat majority in the 
expanded 148-seat Assembly, upsetting opi¬ 
nion polls which had predicted a biggei win 
than his 25-seat landslide win in March 
1983 

NNP wins Grettoda polls: The US-backed 
New National Party (NNP) won a landslide vic¬ 
tory in Grenada's first general elections in eight 
years on Dec 4. Eleven NNP candidates won 


Without prograss on ending the war between 
Iran and Iraq. The meetmg adopted a resolution 
calling for an ertd to the war. but it was dis¬ 
missed by Iran's Foreign Minister Ali Akbar 
Velayati vi^ said Teheran's aim was "conviete 
victory" on the conflict. A new feature of the 
conference was the presence of Egypt for the 
first time since 1979. Egypt was suspended 
then for the peace treaty with Israel but It was 
invited back this year. 

Smgapora with d raws from UNESCO: 

Singapore has withdrawn from UNESCO, 
becoming the First Thrrd World country to do 
so. The decision, according to Singapore's per- 
marient representative to UNESCO, indicated 
neither disagreement with nor aiticism of the 
organisation. "We're a small country and we've 
got priority objectives for our limited resources." 
^6 sdid 

us withdraws from UNESCO: The US on 

Dec 19 formally withdrew from UNESCO 
because of complaints about its Third World 
policies and budget. UNESCO had a year to 
take corrective action since the earlier US warn¬ 
ing. But it had failed to substantially improve 
itself, a Washington statement said. It cited "ex¬ 
traneous politicisation." "endemic hostility 
towards the institutbns of a free society, par¬ 
ticularly those that protect a tree press, free 


continue. Tire judgment came on two 
applications filed by the Life Insurance Corpora- 
tiori.On Jul 31. the Supreme Court had said 
that the directors who were purported to have 
been removed at the general body meeting and 
those elected in their place shall not function as 
directors until further orders. 

India's concam ovor Pak actions: Foreign 
Secretary M. Rasgotra lias conveyed to his 
Pakistani counterpart Niaz Naik. India’s concern 
at Islamabad's recent actions, saying these were 
not conducive to improvement of relations bet¬ 
ween the two neighbours. Pakistan's tie-up with 
the terrorists, the arming of tlie hijackers of the 
Indian Airlines plane and its refusal to return the 
earlier hijackers or even to put them on trial, are 
glaring instances that cause only suspicion and 
misgiving. Rasgotra also drew Naik's attention 
to the manner in which Sikh extremists were 


elections to the 15-mcmber Parliament of the 
Caribbean nation which saw a leftist coup in 
1979 and an American-led invasion last year. 
Herbert Blaize.. the 66-year-old head of the 
NNP who will become PM. scored a personal 
triumph, receiving 1.662 votes to 147 from his., 
nearest comiaetitof. Lyle Bullen of tlie leftist 
Maurice Bishop Patriotic Front. 

Wonow Poet notions for lodiiction of N- 
orms: Foreign ministers of the seven Warsaw 
Pact nations on Dec 4 met in East Berlin and 
called for serious negotiations to reduce nuclear 
arms, saying that the "chance of a change for 
the better in the international situation now 
exists". They decided that the talks should cover 
the full complex of arms issues including 
medium range rockets based in Europe. "What 
is needed is a change to a policy of realism and 
businesslike cooperation in solving prob- 


market. and above all individual human right" as 
UNESCO's basic faults. 

Singapore PM returns to power: 
Singapore PM Lee Kuan Yew's People's Action 
Party (PAP) returned to power lor another five- 
year terrh in the general elections held on Dec 
22. winning 77 of the 79 seats in Parliament. 
The two other seSts went to opposition leaders 
Joshua Jeyaretnam and Chiam See Tong. Lee 
promised to the peojile continued prosperity 
and a "glorious city of distinction in 1999". 

P r eedlom of Namibia urged: The UN 
General Assembly on Dec 13 adopted a 69- 
point omnibus resolution 128-0 (25 absten¬ 
tions). condemning "persistent attempts" by the 
US and South Africa to delay the independence 
of Namibia. US Ambassador Jeanne J. Kirkpat¬ 
rick personally appealed to the Assembly's 159 
members to delete specific, critical references to 


allowed to indulge in "highly objectionable anti- 
Indian activities" at the Nankana Sahib 
pilgrimage.' 

Indo-Bongio rivor water taikt: The Indo- 
Bangladesh joint r'lvers commission concluded 
its 27th meeting in New Delhi on Dec 15. It dis¬ 
cussed the sharing of the Teesta waters. |)ro- 
blems of embankments on rivers common to 
the two countries and the sharing of dry season 
flows of the Ganga. among other subjects. The 
next meeting will be in Dhaka. 

Roviow of levy on nowsprkib.The Sup¬ 
reme Court on Dec 6 directed the government 
to re-examine the entire question of levy on 
imported newsprint artd allowed as an ktlerim 
measure a reduced rate of Rs 550 per tonne. 
The court pasted the order while allowing with 
certain dirwtions the writ petitions of the Indian 
Exptess'^Newspapers Ltd. whidt had challenged 
the levy of duty fixed at Rs 625 a tonne at 
present. 

Fiosh AASU, AAGSP domandK The AASU 
and the AAGSP. spearheading the movement 
against "foreigners" in Assam, have put forward 
fresh demarxfs before the Election. Com- 
mission(EC).The two bodies want their rep- 


lems". 

Draft treaty to outlaw torture: UN mem¬ 
ber states, irtcluding many who are accused of 
' maltreating political prisoners unanimously 
joined on Drc 5 in adopting a resolution to 
outlaw torture. The General Assembly Social 
Committee approved the draft convention. The 
committee's action came after what US 
delegate Richard Schifter called "seven years of 
arduous negotiations". The treaty goes into 
force after ratification by at ieast 20 countries. 

US Msuronco to UK on Wars: Reagan 
has agreed that the US will not deploy its con¬ 
troversial Star Wars missile defence 
tem before holding talks with the Soviet Union. 
The agreement was voiced durirtg a meeting 
between Reagan and British PM Margaret 
Thatcher at Camp David on Dec 22. Mrs 
Thatcher endorsed research on the Star Wars 
-programme but reportedly stopped short of 
blessing its eventual deployment. Reagan also 
agreed that the US and the West should aim not 
at superiority but at a balance of forces. 

No solulion to Gulf war at Momk moot: 
The annual meeting of foreign ministers from 
the 45-natlon Islamic Conference Organisation 


the US and Israel in the main resolution and in 
two related resolutions. But the Assembly 
overrode US objections to overwhelmingly 
adopt a total of five resolutions dealing with 

WHERE VOLCANOES 
DARE 

I t is a generally accejtted fact that volcanic 
eruption aito earthquakes generally 
change the earth's surface. This is especi¬ 
ally true of the Philippines and it is said that, 
without volcanic eruptions, the Philippines 
Would not have existed at all. For instance, the 
seven lakes of San Pablo were formed due to 
a powerful explosion, which occurred in an 
area of low relief some thousand years ago. 
kmwn in science as 'Mar*. H created seven 
volcanic craters which became lakes. Simi¬ 
larly Lake AHigaior and the Maujan Lake were 
formed as a result of wtcanic eruptions. 

The F*hilippines lies within the ring of fire 
where more than 75% of the world's 850 
active volcanoes are located. It has 24 active 
volcanoes— 12 in Luzon, seven in the Visayar 
and five in Mindanao. 
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FIECONS 


(New Personeiised programnie echeroet NPP) 

(I) Our commitment — ‘Help those who need it’ — and our experience of the last two years during which more 
than 95% of our candidates having secured our NPP programme scaled high in the merit list, goad us to 
offer the same programme to the new candidates of civil services (prelim) exams, 1985. Our experts, 
erudite scholars from J.N.U., l.l.T. and O.U. and in-service probationers have something more, 
scientifically formulated programme, to offer you. Their ‘Handouts’ contain subjectwise analysis of the 
syllabus-both optional and general studies papers, reading list,and model question papers with 
introduction to the objective type examination. We also make available to our candidates ail books 
mentioned in our reference list, when they enroll themselves in our programme. This service of ours aims 
to bridging the gap arising out of relative educational deprivation and inequality that make the elite class 
to dominate as successful candidates in the civil services exams. In this sense it is not a business 
enterprise. Secure our help writing to us for details with Rs.5/- Bank draft or postal order to the Managing 
Director, FIECONS. , • 




(II) We also supply all kinds of information and guidance both inland and abroad, regarding educational 
(Engineering, M.B.B.S., M.B.A., Social Sciences, Agricultural Science etc.) and employment 
opportunities. 


FIECONS 

Post Box Na 3320,18 - J.P. Market, New Dellil - 14. 



aIamiI 

ALL INDIA MANUFACTURERS’ 
ORGANISATION 

National Apex Body of Employers 
recognised by the Government of India 
Through its 

MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT CENTRE 
ANNOUNCES 

ONE YEAR POST-GRADUATE DIPLOMA IN 
COMPUTER PROGRAMMING & SYSTEM 
ANALYSIS 

(CORRESPONDENCE COURSE) 

Eligibility Graduates in any discipline. 

For detailed prospectus and application form 
send Rs. 10/- by cash or I.P.O. to : 

The Executive Director 
AIMO MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT 

CENTRE S 

AIMO HOUSE. 1-E/11 JHANDEWALAN EXTN | 

NEW DELHI-1 IQ 055 o | 




FLUENCY 

DEVELOPMENT COURSE 


■ By Post N.ln 3 montiis 

You may be ulelt-qualified, and good at writing In 
English. You may be good at translating, too. 

But can you SPEAK English fluendy ? 

You maybe a good scholar and may have a good 
knowledge of everything. But can you SPEAK in 
En^^ about what you know wiBiout fahcrfrig ? 



• Owr 


Ckir teomm inefurfe AH‘India Smtiee OKkan, Judlcbd Offletn. 
CommiMloned Ofilean, Advoeataa, Doelon, EngbMn; 
EKOeuduea, Bi uln a w m n m, CMI SanleaxmMatn and 
eandidatat far aU eareer.compdtUlona 
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iUK^Rtiih.FM Maiiimi Thtieh^ her 
CMnese counCetpait Zhao Ziyang on Dec 19 
a hisKiric agreemant. transferring 




> al S3 la aa iwli om *; India is ohe 
of the S3 ‘'free nations' and is rated No. 2 in res 
pect of political rights and No. 3 in'civil rights, 
acooiding' to Freedom House, an American 


capitalislic Hong Kdng to communist rule n 
1997. The accord will end ISO years of Britteh 
colonial role in Hong Kong, the world's third 
largest ffnanciat centre. Thatcher said the pact 
rernoved a 'shadow' that had clouded* Sino* 
flritish relations. 

mwfmniMi nviHOTii wvmwwfie u var 

Mohamad Khouna Ould Haidalla. the Maurita¬ 
nian CheH of State, was overthrown and a for¬ 
mer Premier. Col Maouya Sid'ahmed Taya, 
assumed power on Dec 12. Haidalla was 
attending the 11th summit of Francophone 
African countries In Burundi when the coup took 
place. Hairtella had been President of the West 
coast African nation since JanpaiY 1980. 
Mauritania is a former French colony which 
became independent in 1960. It has a popula¬ 
tion of about 1 .b m. 

Cambridge UnivorBily Pram four cen¬ 
turies old: The year 1984 mariced the 400th 
-anniversary of the world's oldest publishing 
company, the Cambridge Universitv Press. It is 
also 450 years since King Henry Vlil gramed the 
university its right to print. 


organisation that monitors poKtical and civil 
rights in the world. The ~ix>t free' countries 
incKides the Soviet eastern bloc. Pakistan. 
China. Afghanistan, fraq and several African 
natrons. Freedom House said 1984 had been a 
good yearfor freedom in most countries, based 
on thi' degree to which fair and competitive 
elections occur, industrial arid group freedoms- 
are guaranteed in practice and press freedom' 
exists. Pakistan got a rating of severtfor political 
rights herd five for dvil rights, while Sri Lanka 
and Bar^ladesh were designated 'partly free'. 

DIED 

John Bw Higgim* 45. an internationally 
acclaimed singer of Swth Indian classical (Car¬ 
natic) music, was killed on dec 7 in Mid¬ 
dletown. Connecticut, after being struck by a 
hit-and-run driver. Higgins was named Director 
of the Wesleyan Urtiversity's centre for the arts 
in 1968 after achieving prominence in India as 
the first known westerner to master the difficult 
art of singing Carnatic music. 


'Amka H ^a t ta y 73. frimier Union Minister 
and eoorvbmist. on Dec 10 in New Oelht.'of 
chronic taspiratory and cardiac disease. 

Vkeme Aloixondro, 86. Spanish poet who 
won the 1977 Nobel Prize for Literature, on 
Deci 4 in Madrid, of intestinat haemorrhage. 

^ank Spudding, the Canadian-born scien¬ 
tist who d^loped the processing of uranium 
for the first atomic bomb, in Ames (Iowa. USA). 

Sam Peckinpah, 59. Director of movies like 
Vm WIU &/nch and StfBW Dogs, who earned 
a reputation as an unorthodox director, lor 
introducing a new level of violerKe in films, on 
Dec 28 in Onglewood. California. 

Isaak Ki^n, 76. a prominent trhysician 
who helped develop the Soviet atom bomb, on 
Dec 28 in Moscow. 

Maishol Dmitri Federavkh Ustinov, 76. 

Soviet Defence Minister and senior member of 
the politburo of the Soviet Communist Party, on 
Dec 20. alter a long illness. Ustinov was closety 
corviected with Soviet defence affairs for almost 
tour decades. He was overlord of the Soviet 
military for the last eight years. 

Dhotam v ir, 49. Union Minister of State for 
Labour and Rehabilitation, on Dec 22 in New 
Delhi's All India Institute of Medical Sciences, 
wfiere he lay m coma for 10 days following 
cerebral haemorrhage - ■ 


ELECTIONS'84 
(Continued ^om page 13} 

ceed in achieving the colossal mandate 
which her death obtained for her party. 

And while establishing the undoubted 
supremacy and popularity, of the Coit- 
gress(l) the elections have also established 
the Opposition as a non- entity. The 
democracy has. at this stage, no Opposi¬ 
tion worth the name. The magnitude of 
this can be measured by some rather 
revealing statistics. Of the 220 seats the 
Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) contested 
for. it martaged to secure only two. The 
Janata Party fielded 208 candidates win¬ 
ning only 10 seats white the same party 
was responsible for dislodging the ruling 
party from power in 1977 when it had 
won 281 of the 504 seats. Charan 
Singhs trump card, the Dalit Mazdoor 
Kisan Party (DMKP) did not turn out to be 
the ace he had expected, fhe only national 
opposition party which managed to save 
face to some extent was the Communist 
Party of India (Mancist). It managed to 
stem the country-wide Congress(l) tide in 
West Bengal though it wasn't successful in 
Kerala and bagged 22 seats overall. The 
highlight of the elections has surorisingly 
turned out to be the emergence of regional 
parties as major'opposition forces. The 
N.T. Rama Rao-led Telegu Desam made 
an impressive showing bagging 28 of the 
42 seats in Andhra Pradesh. But perhaps 
this victory can be attributed to ^ITs per¬ 
sonal charisma and loyalty he rommands 
from the masses. Whether the party would 
have been able to put up a fitting battle in 
his absence is now a rhetorical question, r 


■The AIAOMK also did exceptionally well 
from Tamil Nadu For the third consecutive 
time the party has won an absolute 
majority in‘the Tamil Nadu Assembly. In 
the Lok Sabha elections the AIAOMK* 
Congress(l) alliance has performed the 
spectacular feat of winning 37 of the 38 
seats. The alliance has won in every con¬ 
stituency it contested from, individually— 
the AIADMK bagging 12 seats and the 
Congress(l). 25. In the Assembly elections 
held simultaneously the AIADMK touched 
an all time high by securing 133 of the 
232 seats. In Kashmir the Farooq 
Abdullah led National Conference)F) also 
fared better than the Congress)!) capturing 
3 of the 5 seats contested: the ruling party 
could bag only 2. 

Overall then, the Opposition's dismal 
eclipse from Indian politics can primarily 
be attributed to their futile internal squab¬ 
bles and unsuccessful bids at unity, all of 
which boomeranged on them. The exit of 
the main Opposition stalwarts, prominent 
among them being Atal Behari Vajpayee 
(BJP). Ram Jethmalani (BJP). H.N. 
Bahuguna (DMKP). Devi Lai (DMKP). Kar- 
poori Thakur (DMKP)t has left the Opposi¬ 
tion flourxfenng and rudderless, rather like 
ships without captains or crew. Even in 
Karnataka, orx^e a Janata stronghold, the 
Janata managed to retain only 4 seats of 
the 28. 23 of them going to the Con- 
gress(l). This compelled C.M. Ramakrishna 
Hegde to terxier his resignation and he 
now heads a caretaker government till the 
commencement of the Assembly elec¬ 
tions. It can now only be hoped, for the 
welfare of the Indian democracy, that the 
Opposition fares better next time. 


Now that the verdict has been 
delivered categorically and comprehen¬ 
sively in favour of Rajiv Gandhi and 
Congress(l) it is upto them to live up to the 
expectations of the people and rise up to 
the challenges and tasks ahead. Success 
should not go to their heads and laxity 
should not be allowed to seep into the 
ranks. For. the mere winning of elections 
is not sufficiimt. What is needed is 
evidence to prove their credibility and 
capability for future times to come. The 
Irufian masses have time and again 
demonstrated that those who do not 
come up to their expectations are not 
given another chance to make amends as 
was evident both in 1977 and 1980. If 
the new government provides the stabi¬ 
lity. unity and security the people are so 
desirous of. it will add to its popularity, 
and if not then it will be voted out of 
office without the slightest hesitation. And 
white going about its tasks the govern¬ 
ment should give due thought to the 
economy as well and convert it from a 
scarce to a surplus economy—a stable 
economy. being a pre-requisite for future 
growth and development. The Opposition 
should also learn its lessons from its 
numerous mistakes and make amends. 
For. the Opposition is as important to a 
democracy—an inherent safety valve and 
corrective instrument which prevents the 
ruling party from becoming too powerful 
to commit follies and get away scot free. 
The need of the hour is a strong, efficient 
Centre and a substantial Opposition as 
well. The country has been handed over. 
It can only be hoped that it is in capable 
hands. B 
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ATHLETICS 

Asha Aggarwal. the best long-distance run¬ 
ner from India among women, finished third at 
the Singapore Marathon on Dec 9. clocking 
2:: 4S! 40.0. * The* second-placed Evy Palm 
(SwedenI also clocked the same time but just 
managed to pip Asha at the tape. Christie 
Jakobson of Denmark was the winner. Among 
the men. Tommy Persson (Sweden) beat the 
10.000 strong field to win. ahead of two 
Belgians. Jose Revigin and J. Gremont. 

BADMINTON 

The Pro-Kennex Grand Prix finals ended in 
Kuala lAimpur on Dec 16. This tournament is 
held as the grand finale after a series of about 
16 tournaments held during the year in which 
points are awarded. The top 12 men and top 
eight women participate, divided into four 
groups of three and two groups of four, respec¬ 
tively. The men's final was deservingly won by 
Morten Frost Hansen of Denmark, who krKJC- 
ked out Liem Swie King of Indonesia 15-5. 
15-4. The women’s final as expected was won 
by Han Ai-Ping of China who defeated Ivanna. 
Ue-Ing Hoa of Indonesia 11-3.11-2. 

BOXING 

The 31st National Championships held in 
Calcutta, on Dec 16 were dominated by the 
Services as they won 10 of the 12 titles. 

Results: 

Ught-ffy: Lok Bahadur Gurung b D. 
Gurumurthy (Steels): fly: G. Kamble b H. 
Mahida (RIys); Bantam: C, Shanmugham b P. 
Subramani (Rly^; Faathan S. Nityanandan b S. 
Choudhary (Haryana): Light: M. Xavier b D. 
Mathivanan (RIys): Light-wattar S. Jayaram b 
Jawahar Ali (Rh^): Wattar Gopal Dewang b S. 
Gupta (RIys): Light-middia: M.P. Singh b A. 
KhOT (Rl^): Middia: K. Satyanarayana b R. 
Bhardwaj (RIys): Ught-haavy: Palwinder Singh 
(RIys) b C. Gurung (Ser): Haavy: Mukhtiar Singh 
b P.C. Bhaskar Sen (RIys): Supar-haavy: Jaipal 
Singh (Punjab) b N.B. Thapa (Ser). 

S. Nityanandan was adjuuged 'best bpxe;'. 

CHESS _ ZZZZZ 

At the World Chess Olympiad. USSR won 
both the men's and women's sections easily. 
After the 14th and final round at Salonika 
(Greece) on Dec 5. in the men's section. 
England won the silver medal by defeating 
Philippines, while USA had to be content with 
the bronze, as they could not beat Bulgaria. In 
the women's section. Bulgaria took the second 
position and Romania the third. Indian men 
came a miserable 33rd and the women 15th. 

CRICKET _ 

The wheel turned full circle, when, on (^ 3. 
India won the First Test against England at 
Bombay, by eight wickets. The last occasion 
when India won a Test match was in the 1981 - 
82 season at the same venue against the same 
team. The hero this time was a young IB-year- 
old Laxman Sivaramakrishnan. \^o bagged six 
wickets in each innings. The firral scores: 



England (1st innings)—195. India (465 (or 8 Hanrik Sundatrdm fabovaf: Upsatting McEn- 

ded): England (2nd innings)—317. India (51 ma?Stafan Edbatg: Dramatic doubtas dia- 
for 2). Thus India won after threb years and 31 piay at Gotabotg. Swadan, in Davis Cup 
Tests of wilderness. The 235-run partnership BnaL 

between Ravi Shastfi and Syed Kirmani eclipsed — ■ ■■ - . . .— 

India’s seventh-wicket stand against all court-. England. 

tries. The earlier record was 186 runs between With a first innings arrears of 111 runs. India 
Eknath Solkar and Dilip Sardesai against West started its second innings cautiously and were 
Indies at Bridgetown in 1971. safely placed at 128 forr2. going into the find 

tg ig. day. They.' however, succumbed for 235. 

The first one-day international between India England, left to score 125 runs in 60 minutes 
and England at Pune on Dec 5 ended in victory and 20 mandatory overs, accomplisfted the 

for the men from Old BUghty by four wickets. task vi/ith eight overs to spare. 

■A’ 'fk' This sensational twist in the turn of events 

West Indies beat the Aussies in the Third Test levelled the series one-all with three more to 

in Adelaide on Dec 11 by 191 runs. Thus the play. And even more sensational was the 

five-Test series is already with the Windies. who announcement by the selectors after the match 

having won the first two Tests have secured their that Kapil Dev. India's ex-captain and one of the 

first-ever series win on Australian soil. But in the best all-rounders in the world, had been 

Fifth Test in Sydney on Jan 3. West Indies suf- dropped from the team for “indiscipline''— 

fared their first cridcet defeat in 28 Testswhen ostensibly for the 'rash stroke' he played to get 

they went down by an innings and 55 runs to a out at a crucial stage in the match. Later, the 

rejuvenated Australian team. Board of Control for Cricket in India (BCCI). 

It was a sad ending for skipper Give Uoyd. pointed out that only the BCQ could censure 

playing his last Test, after leading the West players for indiscipline, and that it was beyond 

Indies in over 100 Test matches. He was given the jurisdiction of the selection committee. Sure 

a standing ovation by the Sydney crowd after enough, the selectors withdrew their statement. 
scoring a defiant 72 mns in an attempt to stave and said that Kapil was dropped on “cricketfng 

off defeat on a crumbling wicket. grounds". But. the man who seems to bd 

ik ik it behind this sorry state of affairs, captain Sunil 

The Third and filial Test between New Gavaskar, is keeping his ctistompry "no com- 

Zealand and Pakistan ended in a draw in Karachi ment" face. Ho is reported to have said, “I don't 

on Doc 15. With this draw. Pakistan have won want Kapil." 

the.series 2-0 Stephen Bock (New Zealand) cnf-fxRAi i 

and Iqbal Qasim (Pakistan) were voted 'Men of ruu i dmll _ 

the Series'. The Asian Cup for football was won by Saudi 

In a Test match of fluctuating fortunes, the Arabia when they defeated China 2-0 in the'final 
Second Test at Ferozshah Kotia in New Delhi at Singapore onVDec 16. Shaye At-Nafisah 
ertded on Dec 17. in an eight-wicket win for scored in the 11 th minute to give the Saudis ttte 
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UoKtiam flikit. D«fctidlt>6' ^ lWpiD re Ihiyira^ bto 
Iran 5-4 dn':a penalty-kick shoM-out afinra T.-1 



f VH ^uat» «ui aT«iw i«T 

..Wi-er •• 

’. Wmmh: Tong Ung b NT XiaKan 19-211 21- 
12.21-16.21-16. 


INDIAN SPORTS "84 

HIGHS AND LOWS 


(kaw. lo fnsh third. 

The Udoning Foolbal. Oub ol China made 
their DCM Trophy debut a memorable one by 
winning the cup with a dcserSring one-nil victory 
over the Soccer Federation o< Western Aus¬ 
tralia. m the final at Ambedkar Stadium in New 
okhion Dec 21.___^_ 

HOCKEY __ 

The Jawaharlal Nehm Tournament in New 
Delhi was won by the crack Indian Airlirtes (lA) 
team, when th^ defeated Border Security 
Force (BSF) by three goals to two in the firtai on 
Decll. 

The start of the match was electnc, as only in 
the third minute. Viiertder Bahadur (lA) 
entangled his stick with Bhengra’s (BSF) in the 
'D' and Kuijit converted the resultant penalty 
stroke to give BSF the i^ad. This was main- 
lained till the 19th minute, when Vineet Kumar 
Sharma converted the second penalty comer to 
conrie the Airlines way. Only nine minutes later 
Merwyn Fernandes convened a penalty stroke 
to give lA the lead into the second h^. The 
celebrated forward line of lA—Gurcharan. 
Tikken. Mohd. Naeem. Fernandes and Zafar 
Iqbal—trow came into its own. and had it not 
tieen for Tajinder Singh of BSF. the scoreline 
would have read like a tennis score. In the 46th 
minute. Sharma did not take a direct hit off a 
penalty comer, but passed to Gurcharan in the 
centre, who in turn tapped to Tikken waiting, 
unmarked on the right, ywf^ made no mistake. 
HSf got a consoiation goal, as Batdev Singh 
scored off a penalty comer, two minutes before 
the end. 

★ ★ ★ 

The Sixth Cfiampions Trophy Tournament 
ended in Karachi on Dec 14 in victory for the 
- defending champions Australia, despite the fact 
' that five of their staKvarts, including Rick 
Charlesworth. were not in the team. 

It was a six-nation tournament played on 
league basis, with the last match between hosts 
Pakistan and Australia being as good as the 
tinal. The World and Olympic Champions were 
absolutely off-colour, they just could not com¬ 
bine and the young Aussies played to a plan, 
with quick patising. They took an early lead as 
Warren Birmingham, who was unmarked. 
ioceh«d a quick pass from Terry Walsh, and 
scored. The winning goal of ilte 2-0 win was 
scored whan Michael Nobbs took the penalty 
comer hit in place of the usual Craig Davis, and 
cleanly deflected towards Nigel Patmore who 
put the ball in the back of the net. from poir^t 
blank distance. 

The Bl and ‘82 champions. Holland finished 
(nurth here, as Great Britain, the surprise team 
ol 1984. beat them 3-1 to fmish tNrd. New 
ealand finished fifth aitd. Spain took the 
wooden spoon. India'and W. Germany did not 
lerticipaie. Penh in Australia will be the venue 
for the 1985 tournament to be held in 
N ovember. _ 

FABLE TENNIS _ ' • 

The Asian Ojp ChampiQnship ended in New 
’elhi on Dec 23 with China winning the finals in 
■oth the sections. The results: 


The top-seeded Indians were Kamlesh Mehta 
(lOlh) and Indu PuritSth) in the two sections. 

TENNIS 

The 1984 Davis Cup tinal between the US 
and Sweden, which began on Dec 17 at 
Goteborg in Sweden, turned out to be a classic 
final with fiyp of the top seven in the world on 
display. 

Mats WriarKfer (Sweden), playing brilliarttly. 
outclassed Jimmy Connois 6-1. 6-3, 6-3 in ttie 
opening encounter. In the second match of the 
rubber. Henrik "SUndstrom created a inaioi 
upset as he knocked the wind out of the world 
No. 1 John McEnroe, winning 13-11.6-4. 6-3. 

In the doubles. Stefan Edberg and Anders 
Jarryd defeated McEnroe and Peter- Fleming 
7-5. 5-7. 6-2. 7-5. 

McEnroe was able to regain lost pride as he 
defeated Wilander 6-3. 5-7. 6-3 in the first 
reverse singles. But Sundstrom made the tie 4- 
1 as he beat Jimmy Arias 3-6. 8-6. 6-3. 

AWAibs 

The sports writers of the Associated Press in 
Europe voted for the Best Sportsman and 
Sportswoman ol the year 1984 and for the 
second year running Cart Lewis and Martina 
Navratilova emerged as winners. 

SANJEEV GUPTA 


Michael Fenehe: Championship hat-trieked 
at BangMnt* bdUanM 



Snooker: Om Agarwal beat Terry Parson in 
the final ol the World Amateur Snookei’ Tourna¬ 
ment in Dublin to win tlie World Amateur 
Snooker Title. This was the first time in almost a 
quarter of a century that the trophy, donated by 
India, had been spirited away from the British 
Isles. 

Billiards: Michael Ferreira is the reigning 
and three times World Billiards Champion. 

Tennis: Ramesh Knshnan moved upto 23rd 
place on the Association ot Tennis f^olessionals 
computer ranking. Viiay Amritiaj Uxj returned 
near the top 20 alter a long time. India tost the 
Davis Cup erreounter to France in New Delhi 
before the fiist ball was .served. Vijay being unfit 
did not play. 

Badminton: Indian ace Prakash Padukone 
lingered amongst the lop 10 but injuries kept 
him away from the top-three bracket. India 
organised the .ronal Thomas and Uber cups but 
once again performed well below expectations. 

Crickoh India changed their cricket captain 
from Kapil Dev to Sunil Gavaskar on account of 
the fonnei being unfit for tlie Asia Cup match at 
Sharjah. UAE. Gavaskar emerged victorious and 
returned to lead the team tor the live one-day 
internationals against Australia and the tour of 
Pakistan. India suffered defeat in three of the five 
one-day internationals while two were aban¬ 
doned. The Indians managed to draw two Tests 
in Pakistan though they were outplayed and lost 
a one-day international while the other was 
abandoned. At home. India won their First Test 
against England , but lost the one-day inter¬ 
national and the Second Test. This led to Kapil 
Dev and Sandip Patil being axed from the 
squad. 

1984 Olympics Los Angeies: India's hurdle 
queen P.T. Usha faced a major hurdle with the 
clock when she learnt that she had lost the 
bronze medal by 1/100th of a second. The 
Indian hockey team, gold medal winners ol the 
1980 Moscow Games. finLshed fifth and failed 
to enter the semi-finals. Tlie wrestling and 
shooting squads were neck deep in controversy 
and accordingly their performance suffered. The 
marksmen put up the worst ever show by Indian 
sportsmen in the Olympics. A weightlilter had 
to be packed home as he we-i found to be over 
weight. 

South Asian Gomos, Kathmandu: The 

South Asian Games in Kathmandu which cost 
Nepal $4.4m to host, came as a quick reverse 
for the flop at Los Angeles. Indian .swimmers— 
Bula Chowdhry. Wilson Cherian, Anita Sood. 
Persis Madan and Khajan Singh struck gold. 
Khajan Singh won eight of the 22 gold medals. 
Indian boxers, athletes and weight-lifters also 
did well against moderate opposition. - 

Football: The Nehru Cup was won by 
Poland with one-to-nil victory over China in the 
final. The Asian Cup was won by Saudi Arabia 
who shocked Chirra in Singapore. Indiq scored a 
fine two goals-:c-one-victury over Malaysia and 
made a trip to Singapore where a "betting plot" 
was uneaithed against China. Despite the 
brilliant goal-keeping of Atanu Bhattacharya. 
which saw India hold Iran to a draw. India 
never had a charKe of qualifying for the semi¬ 
finals. 

PARSHANATH CHATTERJEE 
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BY .1 V. ARUN KUMAR 

CS. PandH, Spcckil CorrMpondant, 
Amrita Bazar Patrika spoka on tha 
'North-South Dioiogua' at tha CCTimes 
lactura sariat haM racai^ in Mrori Mol 
Orllaga, Dalhi. Awmining up: 

T he North-South Dialogue represents 
the problems of countries like India, 
in a world dominated by a handful of 
rich countries endeavouring to corner 
benefits of all kinds and going from strength 
to strength. It is a forum that provides an 
. opportunity for poor countries to be asser¬ 
tive and make demands in order to alleviate 
their miseries. 

A beginning in this direction was made 
immediately after World War II. when 
the reconstruaion of the war-shattered 
economies was aided by the “only unaffec¬ 
ted country"—the United States. The aid. 
under the 'Marshal Plan', enabled the 
affected countries to speed up their re¬ 
building operations. As a result, today, 
these countries have become rich, domi¬ 
nating the world scene and dictating their 
terms to the underdeveloped world. A new 
neo-colonialism is thus emerging, crushing 
the Third World countries and the newly 
independent countries in Asia and Africa It 
is now evident that political freedom is 
meaningless without real economic power. 

The terms 'North' and 'South' are not 
precise in terms of geographical classifica¬ 
tion. In fact the forum has been christened 
North-South dialogue mainly to reflect the 
peculiar trade relationship between coun¬ 
tries where North and South are broadly 
synonymous with advanced capitalist 
countries and developing countries, res¬ 
pectively. There is a set of countries, form¬ 
ing the South which specialise in producing 
raw materials; the other set of countries, 
the North, buy these raw materials 
cheap, and sell the final products to the 
South, at very high rates. The South thus 
receives low prices for their export of raw 
materials, whereas the final export pro¬ 
ducts are made available to them at exorbi¬ 
tant rates, creating enormous trade 
problems. The North-South dialogue is an 
attempt to reduce the miseries of the South 
by helping them to negotiate with the 
North to relent and help them. 

It was the oil crunch of the '70s which 
shook the rich nations and made them bow 
to the combined strength of the Gulf. The 
latter formed a cartel, the OPEC and 
demonstrated how they could get a better 
price for oil. and turn the terms of trade in 
their favour. This can be considered as the 


beginning of the New International 
Economic Order (NIEO), which meant 
judicious, equitable and a just economic 
order—all vaguely defined. 

This injection of prosperity in the coun¬ 
tries relying oh exports was short-lived. The 
inner capacities of these economies could 
not be developed and economic develop¬ 
ment could hot be sustained as they failed 
to develop an indigenous base for science 
and technology. At a time when prospects 
of aid are falling, the Third World countries 
have to develop perforce, a strong 
technological base. This becomes all the 
more important because the poor countries 
are unable to borrow from the market to 
promote development. 

The idea of the North-South dialogue 
germinated with the coming up of the UN 
and its subsidiary agencies. The entire UN, 
however, is concerned more with the pro¬ 
blems of the rich, to the detriment of the 
Third World countries. Even ECOSOC, a 
subsidiary agency of the UN. is making 
more efforts to deal with the problems of 
the rich nations of the West. ECOSOC 
deals with esoteric concepts like human 
rights when millions of people in Asia and 
Africa are starving and leading a miserable 
existence. Thus the feeling of being ignored 
by a world agency like the UN led to the 
demand for a forum to discuss the trade 
and development problems of the poor. 

The United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Development (UNCTAD) can be 
called the beginning of the North-South 
dialogue. At the first UNCTAD meet, there 
was an open confrontation between the 
underdeveloped countries and the rich 
nations. The conference, of course, pro¬ 
vided an opportunity to the "poor" to 
assess their combined strength and articu¬ 
late their demands. 

At their second conference in 1971, 
the entire question of percentages of aid to 
the developing countries was discussed 
and the principle of general preferential sys¬ 
tem initiated. The salient feature of 
UNCTAD-Ill was the focus on monetary 
reforms. The "poor” once again reached an 
agreement on this point and demanded 
monetary reforms. Their problems 
emanated from the fact that their raw 
materials were going cheap but their 
purchase of goods entailed heavy 
payments. The high interest rates prevailing 
in the open market prevented them from 
obtaining loans and hence the high depen¬ 
dence on aid from the UN. The demartd for 
monetary reforms came up in the wake of 


ing deva^ibn. or upvalujiig 

The instability of the Third World currencies 

made them more vutnwable to the rich. 

The oil crisis made the rich nations wiser 
and it became quite evident that by form¬ 
ing cartels, the "poor" can bargain bener 
for their raw materials. This reali^tion was 
the basis of a suggestion for the creation of 
a buffer which could prevent fluctuations in 
prices of products of the Third World. This 
was, infact, the theme of UNCTAD-IV. But 
a conspicuous exclusion from this 'buffer' 
suggestion was oil. which meant that the 
rich countries were keen to get benefits 
from the oil glut in the market in terms of 
crash in prices, as it suited them. 

The treaty for the creation of the 'buffer" 
was to be ratified by 90 countries of the 
group. However, the treaty remains inef¬ 
fective by and large, and the Third World 
countries' products are still facing wide 
price fluctuations. In 1976. once again, 
global negotiations were started’ in right 
earnest but the concept remained vague. 

The Cancun Summit at Mexico, prom¬ 
ised much for global negotiations but failed 
to attain much. 

Later, monetary institutiores like the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund (IMF) and the 
World Bank tightened the screw on loans. 
With aid prospects remaining dim and 
commercial markets almost inaccessible, 
owing to high interest rates, the Third 
World is in a quandary. The Group of 77, 
the economic wing of the non-aligned 
nations, views these developments as 
attempts by rich nations to increase the 
number of conforming countries due to the 
pressures such a move entails. The coun¬ 
tries which toe their line receive maximum 
benefits in terms of aid. military assistance 
etc. Thus, the instrument which can prom¬ 
ote economic development in poor coun¬ 
tries is being utilised for pressuring the 
countries at the political level. 

Under such circumstances, the Third 
World countries are pressing for monetary 
and financial reforms. The NAM summit in 
New Delhi agreed on the need for an inter¬ 
national conference on money and firtance, 
with proper representation from all over the 
world. Interestingly, the Soviet bloc coun¬ 
tries. presently, do not have any role in 
these institutions. 

The pressure further mounted on the 
Third World countries, with recession in the 
West and the subsequent 'protective walls" 
hampering trade prospects for the poor. To 
get over this problem, the concept of 
South-South cooperation is being prom¬ 
oted but is still on a very tow key. The 
future is not very promising for the North- 
South dialogue and it seems quite obvious 
that only those cxxjntries which will be sub¬ 
servient to rich nations will comer air assis¬ 
tance from the western countries. ■ 
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Evaluating The US Dollar 

BYK.N PANDFY W 


T he soaring value of the American 
dollar has baffled monetarv theorists 
all over the vyorld and has generated 
intense controversy in the US itself. In 
terms of the major currencies of America's 
other trading partners, the dollar is over¬ 
valued by about 34%. Indian currency has 
depreciated from Rs 8.75 per dollar -to 
Rs 12.01 per dollar, a drop of about 45%. 
That the dollar is the most sought after 
acceptable currency can be seen by the 
fact that the businessmen in England and 
France want all riayments to be made in 
dollars and are shying away from their own 
currencie.s. 

The US IS fu'v'ing record trade deficits: 
$36b in 1982, nearly twice as much in 
1983 ($65b). and as much as $110b pro¬ 
jected foi 1984, Under such circumstan¬ 
ces the US do'iur should have fallen in 
value so as to restore the balance in 
merchandise tra le. However, instead of 
weakening, the :ollar is gaining strength 
day by day. This is a unique phenomenon 
in the world of monetary econorniL;-,. 

Ttio fixed exchange rate system, 
established at Bietton Woods in 1948, 
came to an end in 1973. Dollar conver¬ 
tibility was suspended. Freed from its 
moorings to gold, the dollar see-sawed for 
a tew years, mainly in the downward direc- 
tiori. But, especially in the last five years, it 
has steadily moved up in relation to all 
ottier curroncioa. 

Some economists attribute tfie upward 
swing to tfie "dirty float" system now in 
operalion. which ensures two things- -first, 
changes in economic variables in one part 
ot IfiG world will have repercussions, via 
trade antf capital movements, on the rest 
of the world and second, importers and 
exporters will have to pay greater attention 
to movements of currencies in determinat¬ 
ing their trade and investment decisions. 

It is in this setting that countries, 
especially of the European Economic Com¬ 
munity (EEC), are crying, almost in one 
chorus, tor an end to the high priced dollar 
sustained by a massive inflow of capital 
induced by vpry high interest rates. The 
culprit, it is claimed, is the US. which, with 
its high interest rates and budget deficits, is 
causing serious problems not merely to 
Third World countries but also to the 
developed countries. 

According to the conventional 
economic theory a high balance of 
payments deficit implies on over-valued 


currency. Massive deficits should have 
weakened the dollar leading to its collapse. 
But this has not happened. Instead the US 
economy is booming as never before. 

This is based on the inter-relationship 
between the budget deficit and high 
interest rates. Unwilling to finance the deficit 
(by allowing money supply to increase) the 
Federal Reserve has raised interest rates. 
The high rates have in turn led to an inflow 
of international porMolio capital and 
reduced outflow from the US. Thus surplus 
on capital account is what is sustaining the 
current account deficit—in essence Presi¬ 
dent Ronald Reagan is financing fiis annual 
military budget of $200b by boirowing 
from other countries 

Conventional economic theory fails on 
another account. According to it. an 
increase in government expenditure finan¬ 
ced by borrowing will lead to a rise in 
interest rate.s and a “crowding out" of 
private investment: producers would shelve 
some projects while consumers would 
reduce purchase of durables which are 
bought mainly on credit. The fact is that 
economic theory has always neglected the 
income distribution effects of an increase in 
interest rates. The 2% increase in interest 
rates in the US has led to a $24b increase 
in consumer savings held in the so-called 
"money market" funds. 

Intense competition lor funds among 
banks has led to consumers getting higher 
returns on their savings, a development 
which has been facilitated by ttie relaxation 
of certain rules. The end result has been, 
increased consumer expenditure which 
furtfier strengthens the dollar. Firms too have 
benefited. The generous fiscal incentives 
for investment enacted in the 1981 Tax 


SENSING REMOTELY 

T he first remote sensing satellite is 
expected lo be launched by Europe in 
1989. The £ 325m project will provide 
global wina and wave information to 
offshore industries, stiipping and those 
involved m oceanograjjhic. fishing and 
other ."naritime operations. It will comple¬ 
ment the US Landsat satellites which have 
'been observing the earth and supplying data 
and pictures since 1972 including intorma- 
lion about crop production, availability of 
water and location of minerals. Ihirteen 
member states of the European Space 
Agency are expected to be involved in the 
project. 


Act have offset rising interest costs. 

Finally, withholding tax requirements tor 
foreign investments has resulted in the net 
real return od investment in the US being 
among the highest in the world. Hence, 
there has been sustained inflow of capital 
from overseas markets to the US. Not sur¬ 
prisingly. foreign investment has increased 
from $4.6b in 1979 to $26b in 1984. 

This has led to the very high real rates of 
return on US corporate capital. If one com¬ 
pares the present US inflation rate of about 
5% with 11 % to 10% in Europe, the real 
return in the US today would be highest in 
the world. Given the weaknesses of other 
developed economics (barring Japan) 
this picture is unlikely to change in a 
hurry. 

One rrusi unf(<i tiinale side-effect of the 
strong dollar is the increased protection it 
has fostered in the US. leading to an overall 
reduction in world trade. A .strong dollar 
implies reduced American exports arid 
increased imports. The latter leads to 
demand by Alnerican producers for import 
restrictions. The US is a major marxet foi 
exports from developing countries, and 
protectionism there, would create import 
and debt repayment problems for develoti- 
ing countries. 

Ttie principal avenue by which a rising 
dollai can affect Indian economy adversely 
is by an increase in impor, pnees Tn s ss 
especially important in the context ol the 
current policy of import liberalisation wh ch 
has a.s its objective the imjinri of new 
technolcgy, machinery and vegetable rds. If 
planned well, the ascending do' rate 
cannot mucfi a<tect such transactkiiis. It is 
thus, too mucfi to say that project costs are 
.severely affected by the changing value of 
the dollar. 

On the oiher hand, the export effort has 
received a tremendous fillip in recent years. 
The .steej) decline in their dollar value has 
made Indian exports highly competitive in 
vorld markets. Thus, exports of 
readymade garments increased by 21% 
during 1983-84. Thanks to the soaring 
dollar, our balance of trade with the US has 
moved in surplus. India has more to gain 
through increased exports than to lose 
from the rising dollar. Her external debt 
burden unlike many developing countries is 
not difficult to service. It may thus not be 
too much to.say that the booming dollar 
has been a blessing in disguise for 
India. ■ 
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JIPMER PG Course 

awdh;irlal Institute of Postgraduate 
Medi(,al Education and Research 
(JIPMER) invites applications on pres- 
ciitHid fonns for admission to the post¬ 
graduate degree and diploma course lor 
the .sesrjion commencing from April 19flPi. 
under the Univerr-ity of Madras. 

A()plication forms and (irospectus per¬ 
taining to the eligifrility requirements can be 
fiad from Ifie nffir;*; of the Director. JIP¬ 
MER. Pondii:h(!rrv-605 006 on payment 
of Rs 3 fry money order. 

Tfie la.'.I liute frjr receipt of filled in 
application lorrn.s is 1.2.85. For further 
details, see Employment News dated 
29.12.84. 

Master Of Computer 
Applications Course 

T he Dcpaitmont o1 Computer Science 
Uiiivoisity of Delhi will conduct 
a ihr<;i!-yedr postgraduate degree 
cour.so in Master of Computer Application.s 
(MC^A). The admis'iion te-.t will be conduc¬ 


ted on 17.2.85. Minimum qualifications; 
bacfielor's or masters degree in Science, 
Engineering. Matftematics, Statistics. 
Economics or Commerce. Age limit: 20 
years before 1.10.85. 

Application forms may be obtained by 
po.st on piryment of Rs 3 by crossed IPO. 
payable to tfie Registrar, University of 
Delhi. Delfii. alongwith a self-addressed 
stamped envelope (10"X7") affixed with 
Rs 1.30 postage stomps. Last date for 
receipt of completed application forms is 
31.1.85. 

Direct Entry Artificer, 

Iridian Navy _ 

H ere is a chanc.c for you to join the 
Iridiar’ Navy as a Direct Entry 
Artificer, if you are an unmarried 
male citi?en of India, born between 
16.3.63 and 15.3.67, and possess a 
diploma in Mechanitial. Aeronautical. Elec¬ 
trical. Radio Engineering. Internal 
Combu.stion Engineering, Electronics. Telo- 
comiiiunir.ationr or Instrumentation 


Engineering from institutes recognised by 
the Government of India for recruitment to 
subordinate services. 

For application forms and other details 
see Employment News dated 5.1.85. 

Sub-Inspector (Executive), 

CISF__ 

pplications are invited from male 
Indian citizens for the posts of Sub- 
Inspector (Executive) in the Central 
Irrdustrial Security Force (CISF). 

Educational qualificationsra bachelor's 
degree of a recognised university. Pro¬ 
ficiency in games, sports and athletics and 
membership of National Cadet Corps desir¬ 
able Age limit; not below 19 years and 
above 25 as on 1.1.85. 

Selection will consist of physical 
efficiency tests; those who qualify in this 
will have to appear in a written test consist¬ 
ing of a paper in General Knowledge and 
Essay Writing. For the format of the 
afiplicalion. see Employment News 
dated 5.1.85. The last date for receipt of 
applications is 9.2.85. ■ 




An•.^\!VOl^ to 

TEST YOUR WORD POWER 

1 acrid: 0 def^ply ni violotitlv bitter. shHi'p. acnrnotiroii;.. Hindu- 
Mii'ilrr-u lUHiir.Kies b.tve provoked ctcrid [rnssion and Ci.ittrttmri.il 
.inl.Kiortr.siti rn tire p.ist and strll do 

2. aquaric; fl Irvitrq nr or ne.ir water. a'.i fr::li. whale:,, rtircii.-;. elc. Wale' 
(xrllutton sevt.-.ely a(fet;t.s aqu.itrc Irfc 

■i asylum; C iirtitridior' Ironi petsetrrrlrnn. reiver’ especrally to polttrr.al 
rttlitpef"; by a n.ilron: fri.tcti ol teliiije or ;,atety We rn Itrdra .tre not 
so tiarve a;, not In know that Ptrlattr rs a tti;i,i ;.oi'..ietv artd tb.rt it 
value:. Its tradition of providing asylum to rit'liln al lotucjee', 

4 auspices: A patronage: helped and favoured bv The Internationa! 

• (onleieuro r>n the Reagan Aitinmistriilion''. hireign F’nIicv w;i'. con¬ 
vened in [lru';.sol;i In.iin Sep, 23-30 1 ‘.)34 iiiidei the ausirices of Itii.' 
Inteiniitional PiO()re:.s Oiganif.ation 

ii cinders: L a'aies: roniains nf trurni coal, [.ich supt-iFJower ha:;, 
nvia lire ve,ii-.. ai.r.uiiml.iled .sullicieni nuclear v,eap.ni;. to reduce 
lire .ihei to ^•llll.iel^,. 

t) emblem: A i.vnrtuii do-.■ ■ th.at let'iesonts rjorneil.nig. c.g.. a 
dove’ liadgo. tor tenluripr. .)tt in:i.|)iidln)ii to f'oets and artists, the 
Japoricrse crane has so catiturod the imagindtioii of the Japanese 
peojile that aiUi the -mn and chivsHr>theiimrn it has become a 
naiion.il otnblerti 

7. founder; A. lo i.tunib.e. tall; tollapse. Tire new' L.abour Government 
of D.ivio Lange i:. liynig lo throvv a lifu-line lo .m economy that 
loundoied during the nine ve,ir leituie of tfie (irevioir:: Piii.ie Miriisler. 
Sir Robert Muldoon of ih'.' National Pariv. 

3. gourmet; C; (terson export in the choce ol vane and food. Gour 
mats aic voiy tiaiticiilar about food and wine. 

M halcyon: D. rirospemus' affluent; golden; calm and peaceful; joy¬ 
ful Hip value of world trade is growing in real lernxs In Ifie indus¬ 
trialised countries toi tfie first lime since ifie fialiyon days of the 
19 / 0 ;;. 

K). hooch: C alcoholic liquor, esfiecially wtien inteiioi or illicitly made. 
The latest cia/e in Japanese bars is a hooch (.shochu) whicfi looks 
like petrol, is riiade from barley and is mixed with lemon soda. 


11 lethal: B' deadly; causing doatfi. Tfie descovery that people 
exposed to cowpox gained immunity to fiumari smallpox led to the 
first vaccine against a lethal disease. 

12 mystic: B; orm who seeks direct communication m union with God 
by self-surrender. Founded by a Ibtti century mysltc, Naniik. as a 
monolheistic blend of Hinduism and Islam, Sikhi.sm oniphasises 
moi.ility and good deeds. 

13. penal: C. connecied wilti libnishment. Tfte penal code include.s 
Ftarsh tmnishment for kidnapfiing 

14 propagate: A. to spread trorri person to t'Crson. a:; a doctrine or 
belief Wfien tfie Sikft extremists are in Britain, ii is London s obliga¬ 
tion to ensure that they do not propagate. Iinance and assist 
tenorism. 

15. pupil: B iiersoii being taught; student. By 1 947, when tfte country 
fin.nlly won inriepcndence, Gandhi f.ad hand-picked his superstar 
pupil. Jawaftarlal, to become the nations first Prime Minisler. 

16. retinue: B. giuup of persons attending a person of rank. Reagan 
aide.s estimated thill it cost an extia $20,000 tr- $40,000 a night 
|ust to tiouse the presidential retinue for the Reagan camt>aign. 

17. rigours: I) seveie conditions; harshness; strictness Britain’s 
businessmen, nevei fully convened to the rigours of MrS Tfiateher's 
economic legime. are beginning to grumble more audibly. 

18. tr'icicle: D: weak or thin flow. The flow ol labour between countries 
i« a trickle when measured agaiast the flood of (jeople who leave then 
villages to sttek a living in tfie cities. 

19. yam; B; story; a narrative of adventures, especially a tall tale: also 
(litres -which have been spun for knitting, weaving, etc. A World War 
III yarn (in which the American heartland is invaded by Russian. 
Qiban and Nicaraguan forces). Red Dawn is the most controversial 
and villified Hollywood tilm of 1984. 

20. ymM: A: to produce; give forth. Even if another fieciare was never - 
cultivated in Africa, its fertile soil is capable of producing about IP 
limes what it yields today. 

Vocabulary Ratingt: 

20-18 correct.exceptional 

17-16 correct.excellent 

14-12 correct.good 
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Fteligion And 'Politics h India 

BY SANJUKTA BANERJEE 



A symposium. Jointfy sponsored by 
the Student’s Union of Gergi College. 
Delhi University end the Career B Com¬ 
petition Times was held on Dee 20 at 
Gargi College. The u^ic for discussion is 
of current irrterest to everybody, especi¬ 
ally the student body. ifone can gaby the 
audience turn-out and participation. An 
attempt was made to thresh out the 
underlying aspects of 'Religion and 
Politics in India’. The speakers were Dr 
C.P. Bhambhri. Dean. School of Social 
Science, Jawaharla! Nehru University. 
Khushwant Singh, journalist Dr 
Mushir u! Hasan, Professor of History. 
Jamia Milia University and Dr Ashwani 
K. Ray, Chairman. Centre for Political 
Studies. Jawaharla! Nehru University. 

T he Executive Director of the Times Of 
India Croup of Publications, Ramesh 
Chandra, set the mood for the sym¬ 
posium with his opening remarks. Drawing 
on history, he said that when Aurang7eb 
made a statement that Islam was the only 
pure religion. Guru Teghbahadur said that 
all religions are pure, and what matters are 
noble deeds. Ramesh Chandra added that 
basically there were no problems: these 
arose only vtrhen there was a violation of 
the Constitution. 

The symposium began with Dr 
Ashwani Ray, making some interesting 
commetTts on the place of religion in 
politics. He said, the nexus of religion and 
politics was a spcial reality at any poiiu of 
time, and society was never really given a 
choice about deciding on ths nexus The 
goal of politics is accumnruilation of poyter 
and the means of achieving it. is religion 
Thera is. therefore, a symbiotic relationship 
between the two having both progressive 
and retrogressive potentials. The potential, 
itself, depends on two important questions: 
^ first, which is the primary force. reKg'ion or 


TO! Executive Director. Ramesh Chandra 
inaugurates as the three main speakers (left 
to right) Dr Ashwani Ray, Dr Mushir ul 
Hasan and Khuswant Singh took on. 

politics, and second, which social group is 
using religion for what purpose/ About the 
progressive role of religion in politics. Dr 
Ray said it plays an important part in 
liberating capitalism from clerical 
orthodoxy. It was in this way tfiat Mao 
used Confucianism in China and Khomeini 
used Islam against the Shah But. the ret 
regressive aspect is more pertinent e.g. tfio 
use ot Islam by President Zia of Pakistan and 
of Islamic fundamentalism by Khomeini 
now. However. Dr Ray added that the 
nexus itself was neither progressive nor 
retrogressive. 

About communal violence, he said that 
the erosion of moral and political legitimacy 
• of any government leads to social and politi¬ 
cal violence and this, in a plural society, 
means communal violence. In fact, he felt 
that communal violence is closely related to 
the general level of social violence and where 
the level of conflict resolution (like the police 
and the bureaucracy) was weak, violence 
tended to increase. In the final analysis, con¬ 
flict could be resolved only in a revolutionary 
situation which would provide the motiva¬ 
tion for economic development and social 
tran^ormation. and lead to the establish- 
mertt of the primacy of politics over religion 
and all other social forces. In the short tun. 
however, this kind of revolutionary solution 
is not possible; therefore the altemative was 
to give serious thought to the instruments 
of conflict resolution: the police, the 
judiciary, the press, the bureauaacy. etc 
which were equally significant in a democ¬ 
ratic structure. 

Khushwwmt Singh took a two-prohged 
approach to the problem, and he said that 
religton deperided on threediftarent kinds of 


'df-lnih' 

troyer. of man to Ns fellow humart being 
and of man to himself. He expressed the 
view that there has been erosion in all three 
spheres, but more so in the first two. Scien¬ 
tists have tried to give the answers to ques¬ 
tions like how the world began and what the 
future holds for us. and thus have interfered 
in man's relationship to God. which earlier 
was a total mystery. Law has taken over the 
second sphere, by specifying how man 
should deal with his fellow human beings. 
The third is the only sphere of religious prac¬ 
tice now. Singh drew a lirte of distinction 
between the two bodies of religion, the 
Hebraic and the Hindu, and said that while 
the followers of the first (Christians. 
Muslims. Jews) emphasised man's 
relationship with his fellow beings, the 
second stressed his relationship to himself. 

Coming to the Sikhs. Singh stated that 
like the other religions of the Hindu family, 
it's concern was not with doing sev8.lt took 
its theology from Bhakti and emphasised 
that salvation lay in the repetition of the 
naam for vi/hich reason it has also been 
called the naam marg. He said that the 
'Khalsa Panth' which came later also did not 
emphasise man's relationship with other 
men. The five 'K's' of Sikhism had nothing to 
do with other men. The rahat—the code of 
conduct—too, was entirely personal. The 
only exception was the rule whicti stated that 
in warfare. SikNi should not touch Muslim 
women, and this too was basically a moral 
and personal code. He further stated that a 
good Sikh was one who said his prayers 
regularly and went to gurdwaras. If a Sikh 
cheated, he was not considered a bad Sikh, 
but if he clipped his beard, he was certainly 
not a good Sikh. 

According to him. the present change in 
Sikh religion has come about as a result of 
the divorce between ethical values and the 
practice of religion. The Bhindranwale 
phenomenon is the logical conclusion of this 
divorce between ethics and morality. Giving 
a very personal view, ne stated that fun¬ 
damentalism has taken root in Punjab only 
recently. To this end. entire cities and roads 
were renamed. 

On politics. Khushwant Singh said that 
it was a system of administration only. 
Religion was a personal affair, and 
politicians had no right to display religiosity 
publicly. India, he said, was a secular state. 
Tftis meant a respect for ail religions and a 
dear cut distinction between the church 
and the state. The problem has arisen 
today because there is no such distinction. 
In a secular society, the state has no right 
to propagate religion, but the Indian 
governmental machirtery inadvertently does 
so. by broadcasting reltgious music, etc. 
over its communication media. Finally, he 
added that the state should not patronise 
any institution that brainwashed children 
(Continued on page SS) 
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tiuth of tfw statoment. If the statement is 
positive, the answer expected is 'Yes’. It is 


fanin in the piMiVe m dedded adoofdftig 
to the tense of the warb and the number of 
NP 2 in the active sentence..^ 

Unless the mention of the agent rap* 
resented by NPi is necessary, the ‘by 4* 
NPi' are not included in the passive 
sentence: 

Somaorm h»» btoktn th9 windtm., 

(Active) 


BY RAGHU BHATNAGAR & RAJUL BHARGAVA 

S O far we have been discussing the 
grammar of the simple sentence. It is 
a basic type of serttence which is 
always a statement, affirmative, active, and 
vvhich has only one main verb. In addition it 
has a fixed word order according to which 
the elements are arranged in the following 
sequences: 

Subject—Verb—Object—Complement— 
S V 0 C 

Adverbial 
A 

For proficient use of a language, however, 
one has to go beyond the simple sentence 
types. This is not a difficult thing to do 
because all non>simple or mn-basic senten* 
ces are merely trandormations of the basic 
types. All that, therefore, one has to do is to 
learn the ways of transforming basic into 
non-basic types of sentences. 

We are first going to take up the most 
important transformatiorrs. 

Stat»m 0 nt into Quoathm 

For learning question trarrsformation the 
knowledge of the follovwng special verbs is 
important: is. 'am. an. was. wan. do. 
doaa. did. hava. has. had shaii. ahouU. 
wiii. would, can. could, maf. might 
must dan (to), need (to), ought (to), 
usad (to). 

Thm are two main types of questions: 
Wh-qoeetions (those >^ich beigin wifo 
words like whan, whan, which, who. 
ho¥s\ and yas-no questions (those which 
can be answered either by saying yas or 
no). 

The special verbs listed above we used 
for form^ Yas~No qu^ions. The word 
order dl such a question requires that the 
special verb be placed first. Mlowed by the 
subject and eveK'thing else afterwards: 

Are you going to Delhi? 

May we go now? 

Has aha written to you? 

Do children dream Kke adults? 

In the case of liWk-questions the Wh~ 
word comes first. It is followed b/the verb 
(the auxiliary verb, if there is one, comes first) 
and then by the subject. The subject-verb 
inversion is necessary in M9t-questions. 
except when the IM^word itself is the 
subj^ 

Who broke the glass? (No inversion) 
There is ipveision in all other cases: 

Which doors have you painted? 

When wilt she return? 

How did you do it? 

Tag Quastions 

These are questions added to the and of a 
statement. They ask for confirmation of the 


‘No if the statement is negative. 

The rules are usually observed in forming 
tag questions: 

1. If the statement is positive, the tag ques¬ 
tion is negative, arxl vice versa. 

2. If any one of the 24 special verbs occurs 
in the statement, it is repeated in the tag 
question. Otherwise, do/doas or did 
is used. 

Here are a few examples: 

They were quarrelling, weren't they? 
She teaches English, doesn't she? 

They sold the house, didn't they 
He shouldn't steep, should he? 

They could not answer your question, 
could they? 

It is becoming intolerabte.. isn’t it? 

He will come, won't he? 

A/Hmativa into Nagathn 

If the affirmative sentence has any one of 
the 24 special verbs, the negative is formed 
merely by the addition of nor after the special 
verb: 

They might refuse to answer. 

They might not refuse to answer. 

He wHI issue a public statement. 

He will not issue a public statement. 

We ought to help beggars. 

We ought not to help beggars. 

In the case of sentences having other than 
these special verbs db/iftiM or (Aid is used 
before nor: 

The police rescued the girt. 

The police did not rescue the girl. 

They like pop music. 

They do not like pop music. 

She teaches histoiy. 

She does non teach hetory. 

Aedva into Pasahn 

The structure of an active sentence is: 
NPi + V 4- NPj (NP * Noun Phrase; 
V«Vorb) 

The passive sentence has the following 
structure: 

NP 2 -f 6e 4-V wH-by-F NPi 
(6e ■* the proper form of 'be'. i.e. being, 
is. am. are. was. were: van w the past 
participte forrn of the verb) 

Here is an example: 

Sha wmta a lattar (Active 
NPi V NP2 

A lattar vns wattan by har (Passive) 


NPi V NPj 

The window has baan'bmkan. (P^sive) 
NP 2 be 4- V on 

It is wrong tb think that active and 
passive constructions are interchangeable. 
It is the cont^ and the situation which 
determine the use of one or the other. 

More than ona Main Visit 
A sentence which has two or more 
main verbs is either complex or com-, 
pound. Usually complex and compound 
sentences are formed with the h^ of 
conjunctions. A complex sentence has. 
besides the main clause, one or more sub¬ 
ordinate clauses. A compound senterxm 
has more than one independent clauses 
whidi are coordinate. While coordinate 
clauses are joined together by coordinate 
conjunctions (tike and, or. but), the main 
clause and the subordinate clause are 
joined together by subordinate con¬ 
junctions (like a^r. although, as, 
because, baton, if. however, since, 
that tin. unless, until, while). 

Here are a f^ examples of complex 
and compound sentences: 

Complex Sentences 

Though she was ill. she came to the 
college. 

He disappeared before I could talk to 
Wm. 

She sent word that she was going to 
America. 

There cwi be no compromise unless 
you radically change. 

Compound Sentences 

Sudha teaches history and Sheila 
teaches music. 

You can go to a hill station or go to a 
bird sanctuary. 

They play^ many tunes but did not 
get any applause. 

Conditional Senteneas 

The usual structure of a conditional serv 

tence is 

Ilf P then Q 

It can take three forms depending upon 
the kirtd of condition sought to be stated: 
1. If I go to Bombay I will meet foe sheriff. 
2: If I went to Bombay I would meet the 
sheriff. 

3. If I had gone to Bombay I would have 
met the sheriff. 


NP 2 be Van NPi 
The following points must be rmted; 

(a) In the passive construction NPi Sentences 1 and 2 refer to future time. 3 
takas up the otijact position and foerefore to past time. Sentence 1 siatas an ‘open* 
it must take the ol^ form (Ae. aha. t. condition. The condition has an almost 
M«. they become Mm. har. me. ua. 50-60 chance of b^ foifilted. Saniisnce 
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Iri- oj^ ii^thotlcat tiondi- 
tloirt. The speaker considers the possibility 
of ^ condition being fulfilled, remote. . 
Senterice 3 states a reiected condition. It 
was,just not fulfilled. 

ImUim^Spa^h 

It js a style uM to tell what somebody 
said i^hout repeating the actual words. It 
is also called Reported Speech since 
someone reports someone else's or one's 
own speech; 

A to B ; rm happy you've passed. 

B to C : A saicf^at) he was happy I had 
passed. 

: A told me (that) or he was happy 
I had pass^. 

Depemfing upon the purpose of the 
original speaker, the reporter can use 
verbs like ask, nquast. suggest, advise, 
warn. order in the indirect speech. 
Generally, in reporting past events 
demonstrative adjectives (this, these) and 
adverbs of time and place (now. here, etc) 
are changed into their related forms show¬ 
ing distance of reference, time artd place 
(that, those) (then..there, etc). Further all 
personal pronouns (I, you. we etc) and 
possessives (my. yours, etc) are changed 
into their third person (he. she. they, his, 
her. hers. etc). Also if the reporting verb is 

CCTIMES SYMPOSIUM 
(Continued from page 63) 

and religious education should not be given 
to children, since they were the politicians 
of tomorrow. 

Prof Bhombhri spoke mainly on the. 
roots of Hindu communaiism. He said that 
initially the role of the intellectual elite had 
been important in establishing the 
relationship of mart to his maker. But soon 
religions became mass-based and changes 
came in. Now, all religions are irrational. 
They are all centred around places of 
worship, and are based on scriptures, the 
interpretation of which are binding on all. 
All religions have created the feeling that 
theirs was the best religion. All religions 
contertd against one another and rto 
religion leaves anybody as a person jn rela¬ 
tion to his maker. In India, religion has 
become a public and not a private busi- 
rtess. Since all religions thrive on preaching 
irrationality and have beo^e so 
entrenched in society, it is important to 
fight the tyrannical role of rehgion. if one 
wishes to end the divisive tendencies in 
society. 

The most important strategy, in this 
sphere, is to have a confederation of 
religions. This was tried during the 
nationalist movement, but the partition 
belied all hopes. We infwrited a weak kirKl 
of secularism from the Western liberals. 
While our nationalist leaders were patriotic, 
they revived religious festiwris as cultural 
fastivais to bring about an ‘kidian'' 


b^'|>ast l^se. the verbs ikia lepdliied 
speech are also changed into their past 
tense forms.: 

A to B : I know I have failed. 

B»to. e; A told me (that) he knew he 
had faiM. 

Reporting the two types of questions 
(wb-and yesffp} requires a somewhat dif¬ 
ferent treatment: 

A to B : Where do you live? 

B to C : A asked me where I lived. 

A to B : Are you a vegetarian? 

B to C: A asked me if I was a 
vegetarian. 

(The subject-verb inversion of the original 
questions is undone in the indirect 
speech.) 

The most Important thing to remember 
in changing Direct into Indirect Speech, 
however, is that f/ie changes affected 
are situational, not mechanical. 
Sentences Beginning with 'it' 

Orw important non-basic type of sen¬ 
tence begins with H. There are three sub- 
types : 

1. Sentences showing time, weather and 

distance: 

(a) It is 7 o'clock. 

(b) It is hot. 

(c) It is 10 miles from here. 

resurgence and this was agairist the basics 
of confederal nationalism. Since the basic 
approach was wrong, post-independence 
India faced a multiplicity of communal (as 
opposed to secular) problems. 

According to Dr C. P.Bhambhri. politics 
reflects society, and if the society is com¬ 
munal. then politics, too. is communal. 
Communaiism leads to fascism and minority 
communaiism responds to it. In the final 
arralysis. he said that if religion is not 
weakened in society, the problem would not 
be resolved. In this connection, the use of 
the mass media, as well of the development 
of scientific thought, should be encouraged. 

Speaking on Muslim communaiism. Dr 
Mwhir wi Hoson traced the roots of the 
problem and said that theoretically, Islam 
does not recognise the difference between 
temporal and spiritual affairs. In early times, 
the Caliph was the temporal as well as the 
spiritual head of Islam, and the uiama 
(Muslim clergy) were the guardians of Islamic 
law. Many of our present problems are 
however, a legacy of the nationalist leaders, 
who made many tactical mistakes. Sym¬ 
bols were drawn from the dominant 
religions which proved divisive. The 
demand for a separate Muslim homeland 
evolved from f^rs about the position 
Muslims would occupy in a "Hirrdu India". 
The British no doubt encouraged them in 
thar fears, but at the same time, the 
heightened communal consciousness of 
the times weakened the secular character 
of the anti-imperialist stmggle. The 
National Congress became susceptible to 


2. ' Ce^ aeriterieas uM ih pdKxhM' 

and informal English; 

(a) It is true that she is charming (infor- 
fT»l). 

That she is charming is true, (formal) 

' ‘ (b) It is a mystery how she got that 
idea, (informal) 

How she got that idea is a mystery, 
(formal) 

(c) It is doubtful whether she will come 
tonight, (informal) 

Whether she will come tonight is 
doubtful, (formal) 

3. Sentences which have verbs likeAsp- 
pan, seem, appear itt them and 
which cannot t^in with' a that- 
clause. 

It happened that she was not at home. 

It seems that the train is late. 

It appears that she is not a dancer. 
Another non-basic type of sentence fre¬ 
quently used is the one beginning with 
there: 

There is a book on the table. 

There are some people in the room. 
There are marry Indians in Africa. 

In such sentences the verb comes 
before the subject and the grammatical 
number of the former must be the same 
as that of the latter. ■ 

religion and communal influences and 
developed ligks with the Arya Samaj type 
organisations which ultimat^y did not act 
as a cohesive catalyst. One serious weak¬ 
ness of the Congress was that, lacking 
ideologies! coherence, it often pandered to 
the religious sentiments of the minority 
community. It took up wrong causes, like 
the Khilafat cause, as the most important 
cause of the Muslims. There was also a 
tendency to assume that the Muslims were 
an exclusive community. 

However, there was political consensus 
for the time being. The adverse effects were 
seen only in the post-independence era. The 
secular Irad given by Nehru was not followed 
up and in time, we have accepted caste, 
linguistic groups and majorities arid minorities 
as exclusive categories. The election pro¬ 
cess. too. has reinforced twin kind of think¬ 
ing and there has been an increased 
communalisation of politics. The minorities, 
especially the Musiirro and the Sikhs, have 
fallen prey to fundamental reactionary ele- 
iiients. Among the Muslims can be seen 
greater exclusivertess and a greater con¬ 
fidence. and Dr Hasan wondered whether 
this could be linked to Arab money or 
trends in other parts of the Muslim World. 

The four speakers gave thought-provok¬ 
ing talks which led to a lively discussion. 
However, one feels that them was one 
common lapse. The problem exists and it 
was analysed: what is important, however, 
is to provide a viable solution. A few 
strategies were hinted at but nothing 
definite was stated. * ■ 
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su^eds. There is an dbjectiv»«Vpe 
lest, uaualy held in June at Kamel. Bangaloiie; 
'Bombay arid Kalyani (West Bengal). Cwv 
didates are etamined in Physics. Chemistiy. 


/ wish to appear /br the Ueentiete 
Exam of the Federation of insurance 
Institutes. What are the aiigiMity 
requirements and from where can / get 
the pmspectus and application forms? 


service teachers) are conducted by the 
following universities in rwrth India: Bhopal 
University. Bhopal-462 006; University of 
Jammu. Jammu-180 001; University of 
Kashmir. Srinagar-190 006; University of 


Mathematics and General Knowledge. Firtal 
selections are based on state-wise repre- 
sentation-cum-ment. The advertiswnent 
for admission is publshed in March. 

/am interested hi» career in Atthhec- 


Deven. Bombay 
.Exams for the award of diploma in 


Rajasthan. Jaipur-302 004; Utkal Universi¬ 
ty, Bhubaneshwar-751 004. 


tore and would like to know the adrkes- 
sas of the varioua institutions in India 


insurance are conducted by the Federation offering the comae. 

of Insurance Institutes, Universal Insurance lam interested in Optometries. What Zeenat Niaxl. Jaqtur 

Building. SirP.M. Road. Bombay-400001. are the basic qualifications needed for Most courses in Architecture are of four 


The exams are conducted for Licentiate. 
Associateship and Fellowship and are of a 
very high standard. The Licentiate exam is of 
a preliminary nature and deals with the basic 
principles of insurartce and its various 
branches. At the Associateship level can¬ 
didates are expected to specialise in any one 
brarK:h. i.e.. Life. Fire. Marine. Miscellarieous 
or General. At the Fellowship level the can¬ 
didates study Management and are also 
initiated into the study of Statistics. Market¬ 
ing, Economics. Accounting and Manage¬ 
ment Accounting. The exams are conducted 
at more than 80 centres all over the country, 
and also at the overseas centres once a year, 
in October, except for the Licentiate exam 
which is conducted twice a year, in April and 
October, The diplomas are recognised by 
insurers, various state governments and the 
Indian Government. 

The pajaers for the Licentiate Exam 
include (a) Life; Principles of Life Assurance; 
Practice oT Life Assurance: Elements of 
Modem Commerce; (b) Non-Life: Principles 
of General Insurance: Piactice of General 
Insurance: Elements of Modem Commerce. 

I am e Science graduate in Biology 
with six years teaching experience. / 
went to do B.Ed through cortesponden-. 
ce Which universities in north India 
offer this course? 


pursuing a career in Optometries and 
which institutions in indie and abroad 
offer specielisatitm in this branch? 

Hama Thawait, Haipur 
Basic qualification for Optometries is 
class XII (Science). The All India Irtstitute of 
Medical Sciences. New Oelhi-110 016 
conducts a B.Sc. (Hons) course in 
Ophthalmic Techniques. Diploma courses 
are offered by Gandhi Eye Hospital, 
Aligarh: Medical College. Trivandrum; 
Minio Opthalmic Hospital. Bangalore; Eye 
Hospital. Sitapur (Ul^: Madurai Medical 
College. Madurai. 

What are the addresses of institutes 
in the US offering Health Management 
courses fm medical graduates? 

Su/eet Kumar. Haipumegar 
The number of universities/institutes in 
the US offering postgraduate courses in the 
management of Health Services is quite 
large. Some of the addresses are: Director. 
Business Graduate Program. School of 
Business and Administrative Scierxtes. 
California State University. Fresno. Cal. 
93740; Assistant Dean for Graduate Pro¬ 
grams. School of Business Administration. 
University of Connecticut. Storrs. Conn. 
06268: Graduate Counselling Office. 
College of Business Administration. Georgia 
State University, Atlanta. Georgia 30303: 


to five years duration, after the XII with 
Science aid Mathematics as subjects. There 
is an entrance test to these colleges. Some 
of the institutions offering the course in India 
are: College of Fine Arts & Architecture. 
Hyderabad-500 488; M.S. University of 
Baroda. Baroda-390 001: Centre for 
Environmental Planning and Technology. 
University Road. Navrangpura. Ahmeda- 
bad-380 009: Visvesvaraya University 
College of Engineering. Bangalore- 
560 001; B.M.S. College of Engineering. 
Bangalore-560 019; H.K.S. Engineering 
College. Gulbarga-585 102; Mangalore 
University. Manipai institute of Technology. 
Manipal-576 119; College of Engineering. 
Trivandrum-695 016; Sir J.J. College of 
Architecture. 8ombay-400 001: B.R.P. 
Sabha’s College of Architecture. 2043 
Sadashir Peth. Chitranalacharya Pumam 
Chowk. Tilak ROad. Pgne-411 030; 
School of Architecture & Planning, 
Madr£^600 025: University of Roorkee. 
Roorkee-’247 276: Government College of 
Architecture, Lucknow: University of 
Calcutta. Bengal Engineering College. 
Howrah-711 103: Faculty of Engineering 
& Technology, Calcutta-700 032; Chan¬ 
digarh College of Architecture. Chandigarh- 
160 012: School of Planning & Archi¬ 
tecture. Now Delhi-110 002: College of 
Engineering. Farmagudi, Go£F403 405: 


V. K. Karan, Bihar 
Correspondence courses in B.Ed. (for in 

NOTE TO READERS 

Before rushing in your career piroblem. rJieck 
if it can be solved by looking up our sactionr- 
on Careers or Career Counselling in the 
earlier issues. Space is limited; the mail rece¬ 
ived staggering. Letters chosen are those of 
general interest or in particular cases where 
the information is hard to fmd or has not been 
published before. Many readers ask for a per¬ 
sonal reply. Sorry, this is not possible. So 
please don't send postage or envelopes. 
Make your queries specific and brief. Send 
them to Career Counselling. Career & Com-. 
petition Times. 10 Daryaganj, New Oelhi- 
110 002. Your letters should be accom¬ 
panied by the coupon. 


Boston University School of Management. 
M.B.A. (Health Care Program). 685 Com¬ 
monwealth Avenue. Room 133. Boston. 
Mass 02215; Director of Admissions. 
University of Chicago. Graduate School of 
Business. 1101 East 58th Street. Chicago. 
ILL. 60637. 

For a complete list of addresses please 
contact the USEFI in Bombay ("Sundeep". 4 
New Marine Lines. Bornbay-400 020). 

Can you provide details regarding 
admission to B.Se.' fOeiryingi in the 
National Dairy Research Institute. 
Kamel? 

George Mathew Tharakaa. CaKeut 
The minimum qualifications for admis¬ 
sion to 6.Sc. (Dairying) is 10 -F 2 (or its 
equivalent) with Physics. Chemistry. Mathe- 


Vishveshvaraya Regional College of Engi¬ 
neering. Nagpur; Regional Engineering 
College. Tiruchirapaili-620 015: Indian Insti¬ 
tute of Technology Kharagpur. Courses in 
Naval Architecture are conducted at IIT 
Kharagpur and IIT Madras and at the 
Department of Ship Technology. Cochin 
University. CocNn. 

Employment prospects are fairly good. 
Freshly qualified architects generally take up 
salaried jobs in private firms, m the govern 
ment or in similar organisations. 

Ate there any undergraduate 
schttiarships swarded by the Indian 
Government frtr pursuing enginawing 
end technohgy abroad? 

Tueahenker Behere, Sunriergerh 

There are no such scholarships. ■ 





WI^DS BEHIND THE WIRE 

#/ I lundreds of newspapers, though 
published in cities scanerad from 
I I coast to coast, were as alike as so 
many peas in a pod", remarked Marten Pew. 
«iAaro\ Editor And PubUshar. in the 1920s. An 
exaggeration, perhaps, but true none the less, 
thanks to news agencies which simultaneously 
supply news to large numbers of newspapers 
bc^ in their country as well as worldwide. 

Any newspaper has limited resources wfiich 
makes the iob of covering developments all over 
the world rather difficult. It is here that the news 
agency, wholesale collector and distributor of 
news, steps in to render assistance. Ninety 
sovereign countries have news agencies while 40 
have rrone. 

There may be agencies functioning at the 
regional, national or inlernatcotial level. UNESCO 
defines a world agency as an agency which main¬ 
tains a network ot correspondents to coltect news 
in a great number of countries and a headquarters 
.staff whir^ edits these news items as well as 
domestic news and despatches tfiem as quickly 
as possible tc> (a) the agem^s bureaux abroad for 
local distribution: (b) to natiorul agencies with 
w'hich It has an agreement: and (c) oiiectly to sub¬ 
scribing newspapers and broadcasting stations 
abroad. And for the reception and distribution of 
iriese services, extensive telecommunications 
like telephones, teleiirinters and satellites are 
used. 

Perhaps the best oveiview of a world agency 
aptreared in a London Sunday Taiegraph 
editorial. According to this it is'... like the air we 
breathe. It is nowheie.' but it is everywhere. It Is 
sfiapeloss but it shapes men's thoughts. It has no 
policy but polic.- cannot be made without it. It is 
journalism at its most sell-effacing, yet at its 
most essential. 

"It has only one product, and that the most 
perishable of all news..." 

At present, there are five major world news 
agencies: AP. Reuters, AFP. Tass and UPl. 

AP or Assobiated Press is a US-based 
agency with headquarters in New York. Founded 
in 1848*. it is the oldest of the world agencies, in 
praise of AP. Mark Twain, the celebrated 
American novelist, once said: 'There are only two 
forces that can carry light to all co.mers of the 
globe—the sun in the heavens and the Asso¬ 
ciated Press down here." Ten thousand news¬ 
papers, radio and TV stations in over 110 
countries utilise the service of this cooperative, 
non-p(ofit organisation known for its indepen¬ 
dence and objectivity. 

Reuters, the second-oldest news agency, 
came into existence in 1850 due to the per¬ 
severance of Julius Reuter (see box}. AFP or 

*lt was first named Harbour News Association and 
reorganised as AP in 1892. 


Agenee France Prease was constituted in 1944 
soon after France was liberated from Nazi 
occupation. It is an autonomous public body. At 
the moment its services are being used by 1,2(X} 
subscribers and for this, it has 92 offices abroad 
and 1.500 correspondents on its staff. 

Tass or Telegrafdmic Agenstro Soeetskoro 
Soiuzm is the Moscow-based central news 
agency of the USSR. Its control is vested in the 
government but it is self-.supporting financially 
and has 10.000 subscribers. UP! or United 
Press International, the second biggest news 
agency in America, was formed in 1958 follow¬ 
ing the merger of United Press Association and 
International News Services. Operating in 114 


countries, it has over 6.400 subscribers. 

India, too, has efficient news agencies of its 
own among which are two English nows agen¬ 
cies and two IrKlian language news agencies. The 
former include PTI and UNI and the latter Hindus¬ 
tan Samachar and Samachar Bharati. 

The Press Trust of India (PTI) was set up in 
1949. The largest national news agency. PTI is a 
non-profit venture with a total staff of about 
1.300 and over 70 bureaux sqread over the 
country and for world news it has arrangements 
with foreign news agencies. The United News of 
India or UN! is a substitute of the 25-year-old 
UPl (United Press of India). Founded in 1961. it 
has 53 bureaux acro&s the country and a staff 


LORD NEWSBREAKER 


I n today's world, most newspapers would 
find it nearly impossible to function with¬ 
out news agencies. But it was not always 
so In 1850. when Paul Julius Reuter tried to 
sell his news services to London dailies, they 
.scoffed and clearly told him that they would 
manage perfectly well themselves. But Reuter 
did not give up and it is thanks to his efforts 
tirat the importance of news agencies was 
fiighlighted. • 

Reuter, born ot Jewish parents in Carel. 
Germany, in 1816. began his career by work¬ 
ing in a bank. After a couple of years, he 
figured out that he could, make more money if 
lie could obtain and sell advance business 
news. Accordingly, tie set up an office at Aix- 
la-Chapello (now Aachen) and bought some 
carrier pigeons. Each day, he would send a 
couple of pigeons to a friend in the Brussels 
stock exchange by the mail-coach. His friend 
would attach the latest stock prices to the 
buds and set them off. The pigeons arrived 
three hours befoie the mail-coach and Reuter 
supplied this information to businessmen 
who paid turn for this service. 

With the commissioning of a telegraph 
cable from London to Pans. Reuter was 
shrewd enough to move to the British capital 
for It was tfie principal business city, not only 
of Europe but of the whole world. His busi¬ 
ness soon built up and with agents in Berlin. 
Vienna, even India and the Far East. Reuter 
felt that he could sell general news too. par¬ 
ticularly as the popularity of newspapers was 
growing. But here, hefound ’he going difficult 
and d^pite circulating some foreign news 
freely to the dailies, Reuter was able to lure 
only a few of them. 

The clincher came in the form of Napolean 
Ill's speech in Parliament. This speech was 
looked forward to by the whole world for it 
was rumoured that war was going to break 
out between France and Austria. Reuter 
obtained a copy of this speech which he pro¬ 
mised not to open till Napolean had started 


speakirrg. (The first known attempt of self¬ 
embargo ) Reuter also hired the London-Paris 
cable tor the time wfien the speech was to be 
made. When Napolean rose in the French 
Parliament. Reuter opened tfie speecti pac¬ 
kage and began telegraphing it to his sub¬ 
scribers even virile the .speech was being 
delivered. Non-subscribersjsot wishing to let 
such 'scoops' go by in future, hastily joined the 
bandwagon. 

Reuter strived hard to provide comprehen¬ 
sive coverage of news and outdo his com- 
petitois. When the Tranco-Austrian war broke 
out. his coriespondents fanned out into the 
French, Sardinian and Austrian camps. As, a 
result, he was able to give three different 
coverages of the same battle. With the break - 
ing orjt of the American Civil War in 1861 
Reuter instructed his New York agent to 
collect and despatcfi the latest news on boai d 
ttie weekly .steamer for Europe. (1 here was no 
Atlantic cable thcjse days) Once the shiji 
neared Ireland, the messages were thrown 
o\'erboard where they were (ricked utr by a 
motor boat, taken ashore and telegraphed by 
a special line to Cork laid by Reutci for the very 
(jurtxjse This news was later wired to Lon¬ 
don. Wtien President Abraham Lincoln was 
assassinaterl Reuter's agent chartered a fast 
steamer, overtook the mail boat and flung the 
message on board. It reached London a full 
wcrk before other re()orts came. in. 

Reuter's efforts were lauded and he was 
given the title of Baron in 1871. He retired as 
tfie head of his news agency in 1878. 

Today. 'Reuter's is a public non-(jrofit 
organisation that sells its services in over 110 
rtations. It has 600 full-time and 1 ,200 part- 
time corres(x>iidents spread over 183 coun¬ 
tries. Beside, it has over 3.000 people on its 
staff. Reuters does not do any domestic 
coverage in Britain for which it 'defiends on 
Press Association, a local agency. It has 11 
regional bureaux all over the world. 

V. Niranjan, New Delhi 
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flMtilinfluM .Agency — nr. 

1948. S 0 m»ehar Bhan^ eommance^i ]is 
operatrons in 1967 and. like Hindustan 
Samaehar. caters mainly to the needs of small 
and medium language newspapers. 

News agencies provide newspapers with 
well-balanced, comprehensive news coverage 
and work in accordance with deadlines every 
minute The job of the agency man has been aptly 
summarised by ilie London Sunday Taiegnph: 
"The agencv man is a special kind of ji>urnalist. lie 
must recognise news the moment It happens— 
ifien look at once for its segucl.... His task is the 
thartkiess one of seizing on news at all times of the 
day or night, and circulating it iminediately to 
thousands of newspapers and radio stat.ons 
around ttie world. He may feel sometimes that he 
IS filling a bottomless pit. but lie is the vanguard of 
the war against ignorance." 

Despite their rather thankless job. news agen¬ 
cies do manage to win applause for outstanding 
contributions m the journalistic world too. 

K. Singh, Chandigarh 

Assignment—War 

Viatnam. The war that unmade President 
Johnson... and made some outstanding jour- 
naiists. One of them. Peter Arnett won the 
1966 Puiiuer Prise and made his way into 
John Hohenberg's collection. The Pulitzer Prize 
Story II Excerpts: 

ar is as much a battle between man and 
man as it is between truth and 
falsehood. Nowhere else was lies pur¬ 
veyed as facts than by the American Government 
in its conduct of the Vietnam War. The oldest 
news agency in the world, the Associated Press, 
did some spectacular, honest coverage of the 
Vietnam War in all its ramifications. Exposed to 
threats, innuendos amf insults, it yet carried out its 
"thankless job" regardless. None better can 
expound on its saga than Peter Arnett. 

Arnett, a doughlly little New Zealander with 
the face of a cherub arxi the heart of a lion, 
covered the Vietnam War for AP for eight-and-a 
half years. More often thari not. he risked his life 
under fire to get the news. 

The pitiless accuracy of his stories about 
American defeats, when Washington was claim¬ 
ing glonous victories, earned him the enmity of 
.the Arnencan establishment in Saigon. He was 
spied upon, attacked in the most scurrilous terms 
by the embassy's men and treated as if he had 
been an enemy agent. But he emerged from the 
cauldron of the wai unchanged either by the 
vicious, criticism he had undergone or the many 
honours that had been heaped upon him. 

He won the Pulitzer Prize for International Cor¬ 
respondence for his Vietnam War reporting in 
1966. the 50-year anniversary of the awards. 

One of his best stories was one in which he lan¬ 
ded by accident in the midst of a firefighi bet¬ 
ween a Marine supply column agd Soviet-and 
-Chinese-supported Viet Cong in the la Drang' 
Valley. Here it is. as he wrote it that hot summer 
afternoon with the smoke of battle still lingering 
about him. 

THE AGONY AND DEATH OF 
SUPPLY COLUMN 21 

ByPMar Arnen 

From the Aasocutad Pran in the Loiusvilh* Timss. 

AugjU 19. 1969 

VAN TUONG. Vietnam (AP)-The mission of US 
Marine Supply Column 21 yesterday was simple: 


Gel to the beachhead, resupply a line company 
and return to the 7 th fleet mother ship anchored a 
mile out in the bay. 

It never found the line company. And it 
never returned 

Supply Column 21 was a formidable force 
made up of five stedl-shod amiiaks—35-ton 
amphibious vehicles—to cany food and 
ammunition—and two M 48 tanks .to escort 
them once ashore. 

The column packed a total of 287 tons of 
steel. It was made up of 30 men. 

The paths that led to its destruaion were 
paved with confusion. 

Failing to locate the designated tine company 
immediately. Column 21 set out to look for it. 

But the huge amtraks. once out of the water, 
were unwieldy. They flopped from one rice paddy 
i .jnother. with their crews calling at one bat¬ 
talion and then the next. No one seemed to pay 
much attention. 

At 11 a.m.. Supply Column 21 was about 
400 yards ahead of the nearest Marine riflemen. 
The vehicles were deep ir] Viet Cong territory and. 
suddenly, were deep in trouble. 

Survivois said the Viet Cong rose oubof hedge 
rows and swamps. 

Lance Corporal Richard Pass of Homewood., 
Illinois, said his amtrak veered aside as explosions 
erupted around them. The leading tank was hit 
with an armour-piercing shell. Two men inside 
were wounded. 

The terraced paddies made rnanoeuvring 
difficult and the supply men w^ not trained for 
it. Attempting to get into good firing positions, 
three of the five amtraks backed into a deep 
paddy and bogged down. 

The other two edged towards the tanks for 
shelter. One didn't make it. A Viet Cong knoc¬ 
ked it .out by dropping a grenade down its 
hatch, killing two Americans inside and wound¬ 
ing others. 

Mortar fire bounced off the vehicles and can¬ 
non put three holes in one tank. The wounded 
driver squeezed lu.-rtself through the 18-inch 
wide escape hatch urfoer his vehicle only to be 
riddled by bullets. 

Corporal Pass saw Viet Cong with amrriuni- 
tion bandoliers, biack pajama uniforms, and 
camouflaged steel helmets move right up to an 
amtrak 30 yards to his left. 

He said the doors of the vehicle clanged open 
as the two drivers triad to mrte a break to Pass's 


The agency at work: UP! snaps a displaced 
South Vretnameaa family during Oparation 
Nathan Haia against Viet Cong. 

vehicle. One of the Americans was killed as he 
leaped out. 

The other was plunging through the pad- 
dyfiekt swinging his Marine knife when he went 
down. When pulled out dead today, he still had 
the knife clutched in his hand. 

Soon after noon, as the hot sun beat down on 
the scurrying figures and the steel vehicles, the 
Viet Cong knocked out 4 third amtrak. Survivors 
massed in the other two. 

Corporal Frank Guilford of Philadelphia said 
machine guns sliced into the guerillas, but they 
kept coming. 

The men took turns as sharpshooters at 
peepholes on top of the veh'icles. All were 
wounded in some degree. 

"I couldn't manoeuvre up there." said Pfc. 
James Reeff of Seattle, who escaped with a 
■slight irtjury. 

A corporal .shouted. "Okay, man. 

we're marines. Let's do the job." 

He started to dimb out of the vehicle but t]^ver 
got his rifle to his shoulder. A bullet hit him bet¬ 
ween the eyes. 

' Among those sweltering in the other amtrak 
was Staff Sgt. Jack Marino d Umita. CaHfomia. 
He said he ahtKXt passed out from heat exhaus¬ 
tion. The man took turns splashing water over 
each other from resupply cans within the 
vehide. 

.Merino said that in midaftemoon he iteard a 
man outside whispering. "Amtrak, amtrak." He 
proved to be a wourxM tank crewman. Markio 
and others pulled him inside. 

"It was a hair-rastng moment but we 
managed it". Merino said. 

The Marines continued with the nerve- 
wracking task of keeping off the attackers. The 
enemy bodies began pilling up. 

In late afternoon, air strikes eased the 
pressure. 

By this time, a lieutenani had bean kHlad and 
arwther wounded. 

Another tank joinod the belaa gu e ied group. 

At daybreak, a soUtary helicoptar landed at 
the scene. It had mistaken the landng zone. 

At the drone of the halibopter. the Amaricans 
surged from their amttaki kke moths to a ftame. 

Crouched, and with weapons.at the ready. 
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tb Am h0|icoptar and Ml the <]ead. 

' The helicopter cerrie t>eck once for more 
wounded. 

Ground forces arrived to relieve the others. In 
the interval they had scouted the nearby pad- 
dyfields and brush for Viet Cong bodies. They 
found 18. 

Corporal Earle Ebetiy of Sycamore. Illinois., 
said: 

'We don't like being here and killing people 
and being killed. But this is a-job we’ve been 
told to we have to do it. and we're going to 
doit. 

The fate of Supply Colutnn 21 was sealed 
at noon. 

The men thought the disabled vehicles might 
be carted off and repaired. But an officer of the 
relief force told them: 

Take your personal belongings out of the 
vehicles. We're going to blow them up." 

The remains of the amiraks at Van Tuong vw’ll 
he a reminder of Supply Column 21. 

* * * 

^ Arnett rode to banie in the supply helicopter 
ihat landed by mistake in the nrvdst of the dying I 




ttoVietT:^'' 

He had martaged to talk his way on the 
helicopter at Da at S a.m. after having lan¬ 
ded from Saigon in an emergertcy flight with only 
two hours' sleep. He was the only reporter to see 
action that bloody day. 

When he was plumped into the thick of the 
fighting, he found a US tank and three amtraks 
had been destroyed, seven Americans dead. 28 
others woimded. and many survivors in shock 
from the. intensity of the ferocious Viet Cong 
attack. 

Amen remained on the job with Supply 
Column 21. sharing the Marines' agony and their 
darker, imtil the relief column arrived six hours 
later. And when he emerged, dirty and tired but 
intact, he found outraged American information 
officers loudly denying that the enemy had knoc¬ 
ked out any US armour. 

But Arnett had pictures to prove his story and. 
once again, the lying was demonstrated to be a 
sorry part of the American milit»Y command 
character in Vietnam. There was never any doubt 
in his war reporting, during the eight-and-a-half 
years he spent in Vietnam, about who was telling 
the tntth. 



Dookicilk 

THE MASTERS IN PIECES 

T hey are all there, from Homer's Uiad and 
Th» Bhagva<lgit 0 through Oickan's Davit/ 
Coppatfiabf and Melville's Moby Dick to 
^Pasternak's Doctor Zhivago and Graham 
'jfoer\e's Brighton Rock. But.... 

Lawrence Ourrell writes in his introduction to 
100 Great Books: Masterpieces Of AH Time* 
■fiat It is "the plain man's vadamecum to cul¬ 
ture". and adds, perhaps a little sceptically, that "it 
-ihoutd wfiet the curiosity of the young reader 
loday". And never were words so truly written. 

< The book leaves much to be desired. It would, 
fiisrhaps. have been better had the publishers just 
compiled the titles of what they consider to be 
100 great books (it is fortunate that they did not 
call it "100 Greatest Books", because what is one 
man's meat may be another man's poison) and 
added a short summary of each book. This would 
have whetted the curiosity of "young readers" 
liecause one feels that this book has had just the 
opposite effect. A large number of reviewers have 
attempted to give their analysis of the books 
included in this work and some of them have even 
given short biographies of the authors and written 
1 few words about their own works. The analysis, 
liowever, are amateurish and the beauty of the 
masterpieces does not come through at all. Take, 
for instance, the review of Milton's ntradisa 
Lost. The reviewer first cites the exquisite lines of 
Milton depicting Satan's first sight of Adam and 
Eve in the Garden of Eden: 

Two of far nobler shape, erect and tall. 
Godlike, with native hmour dad. 

In naked majesty seem’d lords of all... 

So hand in hand they passed, the loveliest 
pair. 

That ewer since in love's embraces met..." , 
Then, the reviewer goes on to add his own, 

MOO GREAT BOOKS: MASTERPIECES OF ALL TIME, 
edited by John Canning: published by Rupa B Co. . New 
^ Oeihi. by airengement with Souvenir Press Ltd.. Lon- 
peges: MO; price: Ra BO. 


positively absurd, comments; "In this ecstatic 

description of the first human lovers in their 
heavenly bower, was Milton thinking of his own 
wedding night in the bedioom on Aldersgate 
Street? Eve was very unlike the first Mrs Milton, 
who was far from submissive....’’ 

To take another instance; Henry Fielding's 
Tam Jones. One of the world's greates* picares¬ 
que novels has been made to so'jnd like the 
adventures of a lecherous young man in this 
review and one fears that the wrong kind of 
interest may be aroused in the young reader. 

The reviews are not all bad. however. It is evi¬ 
dent that when the reviewers deal with non¬ 
fiction, the effect is more interesting. Rousseau's 
Social Contract. Kant's The Critique Of Pure 
Reason and The Koran have been dealt with 
rather well and give a factual account of what the 
books actually contain without trying to analyse 
them critically. There are a number of illustrations, 
as well, some of which are quite rare. Further, as 
Durreil writes, it provides the beginner with a list 
of books which are certainly all-time greats. Any-' 
body who wishes to improve his knowledge of 
literature has a ready guide to go by in this edition 
of the too Great Books: Mastorpiaees Of 
AH Time. 

S.B., New Delhi 

Extracts from iIm book: 

DOCTOR ZHIVAGO 

By Boris Pasternak 

B oris Pasternak was born in Moscow in 
1890. the son of cultured parents. After 
graduating in Law from Moscow Universi¬ 
ty. fie realised that poetry was his vocation and 
devoted almost his whole life to writing. Always 
an inner emigre and an opponent of the Soviet 
regime, he shovired courage on several occasions 
by dissociating himself from its actions; foi a 
period after 1945 liis work was banned. At this 
time he began writing Doctor Zhivago: it first 
appeared in 1957 in Italian and in English the next 
year- The same year he was awarded the Nobel 
Prize for Literature. This released a storm of con¬ 
demnation by the Soviet authorities and he was 
obliged to renounce the prize for the sake of stay¬ 


ing in his homeland. He died in 1960. 

The novel presents a graphic panorama of life 
in Russia during theHevolulion. the Provisional 
Government and the Civil vVar. with many 
characters from ail sections of the population 
caught in the' turmoil and struggling to survive. 

Life breaks in with etemental force in the public 
aspect ot the novel, but also in the t>f ivate world of 
two characters. Yuri Zhivago and Lanssa ("Lara") 
Guishar. and it is their story, running parallel to 
and influencecEby political events, whicli provides 
the main thread. Just as Russia is fated foi revolu¬ 
tion. so are they predestined for each other. 

We first meet Yuri in 1901 as a child weeping 
at his mother's funeral outside Moscow. His 
fathei, once a millionaire, has long since aban¬ 
doned his family for a life of dissipation and has 
been impelled lo suicide by an unscrupulous 
lawyer named Komarovsky who has battened on 
him. The orphaned Yun goes to live in Moscow 
with the Gromekos. a cultured family of intellec- 
luals who iiave a daughter Tonya 

These are '/vealthy people, but in a poor part of 
the city another much Impoverisfied family has 
come to live—Amalia Guishar. widow of a 
Belgian engineer, and her young daughter Lara. 
Komarovsky, who was a close friend of her hus¬ 
band. becomes Amalia's lover, but his eyes are 
already on the beautiful Lara. 

Meanwhile, railway workers ate organising a 
lightning stnke. among them Antipov, a track 
overseer, who is later given a long prison sen¬ 
tence for his involvement. His son Pasha, an 
intelEgent. obsessively .tidy boy. then goes to live 
with another working class family and .soon, 
wnidst rioting all over Moscow, is lucky to escape 
with his life when caught in a mob being dis¬ 
persed by Cossacks. 

But now something terrible happens We 
gather that by a mixture of skilful flatlery and self- 
abasement Komarovsky has succeeded in seduc¬ 
ing' Lara. The scene is not described, only its 
effects: Lara's conscience-stricken regret and her 
sense of a stain that can never be expunged. 

Three years pass during which, to escape 
Komarovsky. Lara works as governess to a 
wealthy family. She now leaves, intending to set 
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psopto of Ns dm m (jMnad 'far desbuctl^ 
and their days are nutnbarad. Once he wrote 


which shm reels he ought in partM reparation to 
give her. H he refuses or tries to humiliate her, she 
resolves to kill Nm. It Is Christmas. 1911, and 
kfwwing that Komarovsky can be found at a party 
given by some friends of the Gromekos she sets 
out through the snowbourrd dty with a pistol hid¬ 
den in her muff. On the way sire calls on Pasha 
Antipov, with whom she has been friendly since 
^ikfhood. Pasha, rxnv grown into a politically 
idealistic student, adores her. She finds him 
dressing for the party and on impulse asks Nm to 
switch off the electricity and light a candle. The 
flame spluttered..., then sharpened to an anow 
arul steadied.... On the window pane, at the level 
of the flame, the ice melted, leaving a black chink 
like a peep-hole.'* She tells Nm she is in serious 
trouble a^ asks Nm to marry her as soon as 
possible, to which he joyfully agrees. 

Meanwhile, in the intervening years Yuri 
ZNvago has qualified as a medical practitioner 
arKl developed a strong poetic imagination. Hav¬ 
ing grown up ti>gether. he and Tortya have 
become engaged. Now. muffled in furs, they are 
being driven to the same party, past the very 
house where Lara and Pasha are talking. Yuri 
looks up and notices the candle-flame sNning 
through the window, ft seems to be waiting for 
someone.* 'A candle burned on the table, a can¬ 
dle burned,' he whispered to himself—the con¬ 
fused. formless beginning of a poem; he hoped 
that it would take shape of itself, but notNng 
more came to Nm." 

At the party lara does not speak to Komarovsky, 
but fires a shot at him wNch misses, and she is 
arrested. Fearing a scandal, he uses his influence 
to settle the matter out of court and Lara then 
marries Pasha, leaving with Nm for the Urals 
where they mean to take up teacNng. Tonya 
meanwhile bears Yuri a son and he continues 
working at a Moscow hospital until, a year after 
the outbreak of world war. he is drafted to the 
Galician front as a doctor. By now Lara. too. has 
had a child, a girl, but there are domestic dif¬ 
ficulties and Pasha joins the army while, leaving 
the baby Katya in the care of friends. Lara volun¬ 
teers for nursing at the front. Eventually she 
arrives at the hospital where Yuri is working and 
he recognises her at once. 

With subtlety Pasternak describes how the first 
threads between Yuri and Lara are spun. They 
both sense that something lies in wait for them 
and are reluctant to accept it. After all. both are 
married and have children. But. talking enthusias¬ 
tically of the Russian Revolution now beginning. 
Yuri then turns to "private, individual revolutions" 
and suddenly something in Ns voice betrays him. 
That is what I've been afraid of." says Lara softly, 
as if to herself, and pleads with him to "be as I've 
known you till now aruj as I want you to be”. 

A week later Lara goes back to the Urals to 
teach at the town of Yuryatin and soon Yuri 
returns to his family in Moscow, ft is the time of 
the Provisiortal Government under Kerensky and 
there is fighting in the streets. Food and fuel are 
hard to come by and through a harsh winter the 
ZNvago family, including Tonya’s father, only just 
manage to survive. In the spring they decide to 
migrate to the Varykino estate outside Yuryatin. 
once owned by Tonya's grandfather, where they 
can hope to be self-supporting. After a Nghtmare 
journey in freight trucks across the war-tom coun¬ 
tryside. they settle in a part of the abarKloned 
house. Yuri becomes unoffkMl doctor to the 


poetry, but nothing comes to him now: the spirit 
of the age is against him and the revolution is 
going sour. 

One day ha rides into Yuryatin to visit the town 
library and sees Lara there. He does not speak to 
her at once, but then caUs on her at her flat and 
when they meet, sensing the future arxi rww 
accepting it. feeiing sure of one another, they talk 
in plain, unextravagant language and when Lara 
shows Nm where she hides the key to the flat she 
says merely: *You rNght come one day when I'm 
out—you can open the door arKf make yourself at 
home till I come back." 

After many trips to see Lara in the foHowiog 
weeks, always returNrtg to Varykino in the afl^ 
mon. there comes a time when Tonya does not 
see Nm till the following mormng. to be told he 
has been detained on business. Yuri is acutely 
conscious of his offence against Tonya, but is 
powertess in the grip of his love for Lara until one 
day. returNng from Yuryatin. he resolves to break 
with her and make a full confession to his wife. 
But at that moment, he is taken prisoner to serve 
as doctor to a group of Red partisans. 

For two years Yuri perforce shares in the des¬ 
perate misery of warfare against the Whites in the 
Siberian forest and Pasternak scathingly con¬ 
trasts the bombast of political catchwords with 
the realities of starvation, treachery and slaughter. 
Yiei tNnks of Lara and of Tonya: 'Tonya, you are 
my everlasting reproach." Then one day he 
manages to escape. 

After a terrible journey on foot across Siberia, 
he eventually staggers, half-starved, into Yuryatin 
and leiwns that, fearing attack by bandits, the 
people up at Varykino—his family—left some 
weeks ago for Moscow. Greatly depressed he 
manages to reach Lara's flat, finds her opt and feus 
into a sleep of exhausiion, dreaming pathetically 
of Ns son. He wakes to find her berxiing over Nm 
and nearly faints with joy. He soon recovers and 
Pasternak tells us: Th^ loved one another great¬ 
ly.... To them—arxf this made them unusual— 
the moments when passion visited their doomed 
human existence like a breath of timelessness 
were moments of revelation, of ever greater 
understanding of life and of themselves." 

Lara tells him of the blight cast on her life by 
Komarovsky arxf aiso speaks of a certain Stralnikov. 
a ruthless ally of the Bolsheviks whom Yuri once 
met in awkward circumstances on the train jour¬ 
ney to Varykirx). Strelnikov. who slaughters by 
the book to achieve his ideals, is rxxie other than 
her husband.Pasha Antipov, who returrtedfrom a 
Gentian prison camp after the war and made him¬ 
self usefol to the Reds. She senses that he lives 
only on sufferance arxf his days, too, are 
numbered. 

Yuri's ea^ enthusiasm for the revolution has 
evaporated.'mt for piersunal reasons but through 
bitter contempt for the men of bfood and doc¬ 
trine. hostile to life, who have climbed to power. 
Their idealism has given way to witch-hunting* 
and he and Lara are rxtw hi danger, particularly in 
Yuryatin where diere is a revoiutionarv tribunal, so 
they decide to go back to Varykino. But before 
they can leave.'out of the blue Komarovsky 
appears and urges them to go with Nm to the 
eastern maritime provinces where an indepen¬ 
dent government is to be set up. They both 
refuse. 



domartidty Is oraotad and thw enjoy a brtaf taste 
of life as It might have baan..Yufi fe^ on urge to 
write and at nighf. wNIe Lan and her daughter 
are sleaping. composes poetry. In partiodar. 
those lines that came to Nm lorig ago oompfeta 


themselves; "A rrendle bumad on tha tabla. a can¬ 
dle burned...'. and rie knows now that it burned 
for him and symbofisad the love awaiting them. 

But within a fortnight Komarovsky seeks them 
out again and this time there is not a moment to 
lose. A train for the Far East is urxler steam at 
Yuryatin station, arxf if they do not catch it the 
chatx»,mav never recur. Lara, for the sake of the 
child, agrees to go with Komarovsky, but hot 
without Yuri: so Yuri, determined in fern to go to 
Moscow to find his family, invents a pretext to 
follow their sledge in a few minutes on arxMher 
horse. Thus there is no farewell to Lara, only a 
wave of the harxl, and he waits with death in Ns 
heart to catjch a test glimpse (d her as the sledge 
climbs a distant Nil. 


The last eight years of Yuri's life are told in a 
single chapter. Fto goes to Moscow, again on 
foot, finds that his family has been expeited from 
Russia and gone to Pa^. Ha tries and fails to 
obtain a visa to join them, arxl then marries the 
daughter of the former steward at the Gromeko 
home. All the time his grip on life arxf Nmsetf is 
disintegrating till finally he can neither write nor 
work as a doctor. One day, in a oowded tram, he- 
has a hean attack. stmgglK out imo the fresh air. 
collapses in the streei arxt dies. 

But by coincidence Lara is in Moscow and 
visits the house where Yuri is laid for friends to 
take their last farewell. In simple. farNliar words 
^ takes her leave, talking as she has alwa</s 
talked to him: "... your going, that's the end of 
me... the riddle of life, the riddle of death, the 
beauty of loving—yes. that we understood... as 
for such trifles as re-shaping the world—no. 
thardc you, these things areixM for us... Good-bye 
my dear one. my own. my pride. Good-bye my 
swift defl|} river...'. 

In a sitigte short paragraph we are rxjw told 
that soon after this Lara is arrested in the street, as 
so often happened in those days, and vaNshes 
into a concentration camp, or dies somewhere, 
"forgotten as a nameless rxjmber on a list which 
was afterwards mislaid". But his poems have sur¬ 
vived and. as we now team, their cNId survives. 
There is an epilogue, the scene being the Russian 
front during the Second World War. Tanya, a 
laundry girt working with the troops, meets a 
major General Zhivago and tells Nm the story of 
her hard life as an orphan and. guessing who she 
is. he promises to send her to college and look 
after her. He is. in fact. Yuri's half-brother on his 
father's side, illegitimate son of a Kirghiz princess 
and. though appearing only occasionally in the 
narrative, always to help Yuri over some difficulty, 
a character of mystical importance, real yet sym¬ 
bolic. He it is who is both the spirit of Yuri's d^h 
and Ns guardian angel and. recxignising this. Yuri 
is for a long time puzzled about his rote. How can 
death be a help to life? But finally, as we hear from 
the mouth of Lara, they both understand the rid 
die. for they have lived it: they have lost patents, 
homo, family, career, corrifort. possessions, 
security, have become penNtess wafts, yet in 
dying to all this have for that vary reason, being 
stripped of everything themselves, found 
de^ and enduring love. ■ 
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BY MAROTTAM PUM 


WiNi Rs 10U l^ BOOKS 


1. From which year wars six runs awarded for a 
hK over the boundary? 

2. What is the Sir Robeit Menzies Cup? 

3. When and in whose name was the Subroto 
Cup started? 

4. Where was the Asian Cup football fetal 
play^? 

5. What is the bair used in ice hockey called? 

6. In which spon is the racquet called crosse? 

7. Who is the only bowler to have taken two hat- 
tricks in a Test? 


PRIZES 

SPORTS QUIZ-39; 

2 Rial Prins 

Sports books worth Rs SO each from Rwpa 
ACo^ New Delhi to the first two mU-comct 
entries (or ene-emor entries if there are no all- 
corrects) pulled out of the hat. 

Hus 5 Censoiolian Prises worth Rs 20 each 
from Rupo A Co. 

KENWORDS-39: 

2 Rrst Prizes 

Arthur Hailey's Strong Modleine B Sidrtey 
Sheldon's Master Of The Oame from Rwpa 
A Ce., New Delhi to the first two oH-cotroct 
entries (or one-error entries if there ate no all- 
correctsl pulled out of the hat. 

Phis S ConsohHion Prizes—A Sontonce 
Dictionory from Rwpa A Ce. 

HOW TO ENTER 

a Print the answers neatly in capital letters 
alongwith your name, age and address. Each 
crossword must be pasted/clipped to a larger 
piec^ of pat>er. 

a You may .send in any number of entries, 
but each must be numbered accordingly and 
accompanied with its respective COUPON, 
a Thougli all your entnes will be included in 
the draw of lots, you will be entitled to only 
one prize—the highest m case you're getting 
more than one. 

dosiiig dole for the two conlesis: 

February 25. 

Address yowr enirias to: The Editor. Career 
B Competition Times. 10 Daryaganj. New 
Delhi-110 002. 

Solwiiens to this isswafs c ww l es h will be 
pwhlished in AptR 'AS. 





BY RANI P. SOMAN 


V^/IN RUPA PAPERBACKS 


ACROSS 

2. A batsman dismissed for zero, off the very 
first ball he raoeives. in both innings, gets 
this (S, 4|. 

6. A genus of succulent flowering plants, 
native to warmer parts of America, from 
which the Mexican drink pulgue is made 
(5). 

7. Indian pueblo in New Mexico, also known 
as the sky city, famous for the feast of its 
patron St Stephen (5). 

8. French naturalist whose theory of evolution 
of IHe-forms was superseded by Darwin 
(7). 

10. The Opposition candidate defeated by R. 
Venkataraman in the vice-presidential 
elections (6). 

11. He Was the supreme God of the under¬ 
world and judge of the dead in Egyptian 
mythology (6). 

14. Curve in the course of a river, especially on a 
flat terrain (7). 

17. Productions of art. especially of a curious or 
antique nature (5). 

18. The northern most part of the habitable 
ancient world (5). 

19. Venue of the 1986 Commonwealth 
Games (9). 


OOWTN 

1. First indigenouslY designM nuclear power 
plant of India is situated here (9). 

2. This US biochemist shared the Nobel Prize 



Physiology (7). 


3. Black metalficcompositipn used for filling in 
an incised design on metal (6). 

4. Sustained contraction of a muscle—both 
smooth and voluntary (5). 

5. One of the three ordm of architecture, 
developed by the 6th century B.C. and used 
in the Erechtheum (5). 

9. Carried on the Brahmo Samaj after 1B16 
with tts revival by Tatvabodhini Sabha 
(6. 3). 

12.-day Adventists—a Christian sect in the 


US {71 

13. Real or legendary King of the Britons who 
died in a battle against the usurper Modred 
( 6 ). 

15. Bther of the two large African antelopes, 
found in most of Africa, south of the 
Sahara (5). 

16. Portuguese navigator who discovered the 
Cape of Good Hope (4. 1). 



SOLUTIONS. . .SOLUTIONS.. .SOLUTIO 


SPORTS OUIZ-37 

1. (3tarariiit Kumar 

2. J.M. Gregory (Australia) in 70 minutes 

3. Roy Fredricks (West Indies) off 71 balls 

4. Waterpolo: Yugoslavia 

5. He was a carK«r patient 

6. 4X 1(X)mrBlay(men); USA 
Wiimen 

Hrsf Prize foM-corroct): 1. Manish S. Ladha. 
Thane. 2. Pravin Gupta. Raipur. 

CemoioBen Prize (aU-comctf: 1 . Vikram 
Sodhi. Bombay. 2. Sunny Parxfita. Srinagar. 3. 
Anil Kumar. 0^. 4. Devendra Kumar. Oetira 
Dun. 5. Savii Khanna. (\ine. 
fttaea owoirieri by 

TKaifi£i « G, 

3831, Pataudi House Road. Daryaganj. 
NewOelhi-110002 


KENWORDS-37 

Acfow: 6. Chrysanthemum 7. Rand 8. Otis 9. 
Oasis 11. Mozart 12. Camera 14. Shale 15. 
Lane 17. Beet 18. Sebastian Bach 

Down: 1. Metallography (reverse) 2. Byrd 3. 
Gneiss 4. Peso 5. Jurisprudence 9. Orris 10. 
Slate 13. (Tarwin 16. Eras 17. Bubo 
WSmMMS 

Rnt Prize ^aK-eomacCf.' l. VljaykumarG. Kulkar- 
ni. Bombay. 2. PankaJ. New CMhi. 


Comololion Prize folhcomet); 1. Vipul 
Parekh. Jabalpur. 2. K. Shankar. New Delhi. 3. 
Sandeep' Kumar. Jhansi 4. Neeraj Kumar. 
Lucknow. 5. Satya Jeet- Chakravartty, Shillong. 

Prizes awarded by 

T^aifUU e G 

3831. Pataudi Houtj Road. Daryaganj. 
NewDelhi-110 002 


SAUSAGEY TALE 

he Spaniards have done it again! In the 
tradition of food extravaganzas, they 
have surpassed themselves orwe 
again—this time to produce tlie longest 
sausage in the world. Ttie 1.6 ••km long 
sausage was made over eight hours in tlie 
Catalan village of Espluges de Llobregat by 
150 cooks using a tonne of meat, halt a lonrte 
of bacon. 30 kg of salt. 3 kg of [lepper and 
100 litres of water. 

The giant butifmno —a Catalan variety of 
sausage—was passed across a 100-m long 
grill burning two tonnes of charcoal. Twelve 
thousand Spaniards then proceeded to 
devour it—after dividing it into 16.000 por¬ 
tions. Quite a mouthful, that! 
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ADMISSION NOTICE 


JOIN CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 

• JOURNALISM • C.A. 

• GOOD ENGLISH • I.C.W.A. 

• A.I.B.M. • A.M.I.B.M. 

• A.M.S.P.I. • F.M.S.P.I. 

• PRIVATE SECRETARY 

• RAPID SHORTHAND 

• BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 

• HOTEL MANAGEMENT 

• ACCOUNTANCY 

Por dvtaHs Mnd if Mlf addrmMd 
•nwalepa to Diraetor : 

ACADEMY OF CAREERS GUIDANCE 

4/177> Subash Nagar, 
Naw 0alhi-1-l0027 


PROTECT YOURSELF 



PICK THE BEST CAREER 

OPPORTUNITY 

DBMC 's Career Series mil enU^ten 
you about the various opportunities. 

Aulhoi Vmod K GimMiir MBA<USA). Mng Dtr 
SchoiifstKp hoidei ttwougixiut in India A abroad 

• HIGHER STUDIES ABROAD -Gives pra- 
cedurelor getting admission & scholarship m 
USA. Canada and other countries. EligiMitv. 
educational system, tests to be taken, visa, 
campus life etc Rs 26/ 

• SCHOLARSHIPS HANDBOOK Gives 
details of SB scholarship/ioan schemes et 
trusts, banks, companies, govt etc for higher 
studies in India or abroad. Rs.36/- 

• MANAGEMENT TRAINEES SELECTION 
handbook-S election detals ot 87 organi¬ 
sations Remunerahon. training etc %.4(V- 

• MBA ADMISSIONS HANDBOOK - Admis¬ 
sion procedure ot IIMs ft 57 others Rs.3B/- 

• MBBS ADMISSIONS HANDBOOK - Ad¬ 
mission detals ol AliMS ft t09 others. Rs.40/- 

• ENGG COLLEGES ADMISSIONS HANO 
BOOK - Detals ot Bachelors engine e ring 
courses ol IITs ft over 80 others Fb.32/- 

• JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS HANDBOOK- 
For school students, lor India Rs 24/- 
Uamng Charges (one or moret RsS/-ONLY 
SanaUOrPOrBO TODAY for VPPsanglts Ilk-la 

DYNAMIC BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
IlMBl il CENTRE PVT LTD. janakdeep(FE). 
V4S|||IN| 8. Commumry Cenire. East el Kailaah. 
ssM:ie7SlNawDettii-ll006S T« 6418681 

Be informed career wise. 


LA.S. PREUM 

BANK/L.i.C./G.I.C. JOBS 
Staff Selection Exams 
N.O.A./C.O.S./S.S.B. 
MEDICAL/I.I.T./N.T.S.E. 
RADIO/T.V./COMPUTER 


MAHARAJA 

SURAJMAL 

INSTITUTE 

C-4, Janakpuri Mew Delhi-BS. 
Phone : 552667 





DANTON I-WEEK 
SHORTHAND 

Only 10 Easy Lessons. 

Practice quickly gives 150-200 
words per minute speed. Write 
today for Free First Lessor) Et 
detailed Prospectus to: 

DANTON .SHORTHAND 
SCHOOL (B). 

C-183, SARVODAYA ENCLAVE, 
NEW DELHI.110 017 


wiEi 




’ No Exercise. Quite Safe. 


Coesm ptrsoaany or sine stn-taarassae 
slampad aevslapt for (Mails to : 


DR. BAGGA 

lAL KUAN (Opp Kucha Pandit 
DELHI nn 006 PHONE 2624?6 


COURSES. 

Improve your job prospects in 
India & abroad. Enrol in our 
REGULAR Courses at our centre 
or by CORRESPONDENCE. For 
free pro^ectus visit our centre 
or send self-addressed stamped 
(30 paise) envelope marked 
Regular or Correspondence to: 
Advanced Computer Center 
(Regd.) 

A-28, Prahlad Market (1st floor) 
Karol Bagh. New Oelhi-110005 

5776920 




Good English 

Improve your English. Join 
Good English* or 'Advanced 
English* correspondence courses. 

Write for free prospectus. 

Institute of Journalism (C) 

Post Box 3583 
New Oelhi-110024. 




TMH Model Solutions to 
IIT Entrance Exam Papers 

1979-84 

With Question Bank 


Rs.45. 

Available with your bookseller or 
write for a VPP copy 
(POSTAGE FREE) 


Tata McGraw-HNI Rub Co- Utf. 

12/4 Aaat AH Hoad. NawDaSe-IIOOes 


. LEARN FROM EXPERTS I 

PHOTOGRAPHY, COLOUR PHOTO- ’ 
GRAPHY a SCREEN PRINTING 
are modarn arts. Learn all techni¬ 
ques ol these arts from our institute 
experts by post. Ail the three can be 
good sources of income as well as 
joyful hobbies. 

Write for prospectus, to 

' KALAIMATHI NILAYAM. 
NANJAITHALAIYUR P.O., 
639204 

Perlyar Ot., Tamil Nadu • 


POSTAL 
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I.A.8. PRELIMS 
BANK OFHCER8 
BANK CLERKS 
CLERKS GRADE (S.S.C.) 
ENGUSH 
IMPROVEMENT 
For Frospeetue. write to: 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
CAREER STUOIES 
21', Sir C.P. Ramaswamy Road, 
Alwarpet, Madras-600 018. 
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I Services (Preliminary) Exam. 198 


A Personalised Programme to equip you with the 
right perspective and right orientation for the 
preparation. 

Civil services exams are completely different from the typical 
university exam^ and a perquisite for success in this exam is 
the comprehension of the course structure in right 
perspective proper orientation for preparation and access to 
relevant reference. Above all. the right kind of guidance Is 
very crucial for auceaaa. 

Majority of aspirants to the civil service come from a different 
socio-economic background and feel handicapped due to 
inadequate and improper education imparted to them. 
NECONS — a specialized and dedicated team of scholars and 
experts bridges the yawning gap of relative educational 
deprivation and places you at par with the educationally 
privileged competitors. 

NECONS under its new personalised programming scheme 
endeavoures to mitigate the indifference inflicted on the 
aspirants belonging to semi-urban and rural areas with non- 
public school background by offering handout which 
contains besides introducing you to the nature of the exam 
course content and various areas of emphasis, the chapter 
wise analysis of the syllabus with clues to the trend and 
probable types of questions, the hints as to tiow'to ward off 
the catches and attempt them and model test papers. 

FOR LITERATURE WRITE ALONGWITH POSTAL ORDER 
OF RS.4/- in favour of.- 
Director, 

National Educational Consultancy 
Services (NECONS) 

Post Box No.3349 New Delhi-110 014. 


Ltarn Journalism 

Learn 'Journalism', 
'Writing'for Profit', 
'Creative Writing' 
by correspondence. 
Write for free prospectus. 

Institute of Journalism (C) 
Poet Box 3583, 
New Delhi-110024 


IIT, Engineering, 
Medical & CA 
Entrance Students 


See our books written by highly 
experienced teachers with your 
local booksellers or writs direct 
to us for free catalogue and 
specimen of our books. Our 
bo^s can conveniently replace, 
highly priced correspondence 
courses 

EMKAY PUBLICATIONS, 


Planning a Career? 


IAS 


Indian Admn. Service Class 1 
Classes for Prelims. Mains & Int. 
12 month foundation course also 


Bombay Educational 
Academy (298786) 


232 L.T. Crawford Market Road. 
Above Lucky Toy Mart. Bombay 2 
No postal course 


I.A.S. 


IFSJPSJESJSS 
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resulNoriented coaching by 
Correspondanca, both in 
Ganeral Studios and 15 
qptionala. 
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Get 20% discount on 12 
information packed issues of 
Career & Competition Times 
delivered tight on time, at your 
doorstep. 

Regular annual subscription— 

R$ 60 plus postage Rs 3. 

Our special oiler—Rs 47 plus 
postage Rs3. Send your 
subscription by m.o./draft. 

Fill in the form and mailjt to: 
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I 12 issues of Career & Competition Times. 


THE LETTE R 'C _ 

Chandausi 

1. Student Club. 

Moh. Bara Mahadev, P.O. Chandausi- 
202 4T2. 

President/Sacretary: Praveen Kumar 

Agrawal 

Membership (M.) No. C-4 

2. CCTimes Club.- 

C/o Di S.C. Varshney. Purani Penth, 
C^ndausi-202 412. 

Presidant/Saeratary: Sanjeev Kumar 
Varshney 
M. No. C-4/1 
Chapra 

1. CCTimes Club. 

C/o R.B. Tiwary. Or. No. T/37F. Railway 
Colony. Chapra Saran-841 301. 
President/Secratary: Akhiiesh Tiwari 
M. No. C-5 

2. CClimes Club 

Lah Barar. Chapra Saran. Elihar-841 301. 
Pesident/Seeretary: Rajiva Naiayan Prasad 
M. No. C-5/1 

Qrandigatli 

1. CCTimes Club. 

Kothi No. 549. 1st Floor. Sectoi 8-B 
Qtandigarh-160 008. 
President/Secratary: Mukesh Gupta 
M. No. C-6 

2. CCTimes Club. 

House No. 33. Sector 16-A Cfiandigarh. 
Prasident/Seeratary: S.P. Randhawa 
M. No. C-6/1 

3. Youth Competition Club. 

C/o C.D.A. (W.C.). Sector 9-C. Chandigarh- 
160 009 

Prasident/Secretary: Suriiider Singh 
M. No. C-6/2 

4. CCTimes Club. 

C/o Accountant-General (Punjab). Shere-E- 
Punjab Building. Top Floor. Sector 17, 
Chandigarh-160 017 
President/Sacretary: Parvesh Kumar 
M. No. C-6/3 
Ckhindwara 
1. CCTimes Club. 

C/o S.C. Jain. Room No. 10. E.LC. Hostel. 
Chhindwara. 

Prasident/Secretary: M.K. Rai 
M. No. C-7 
Coimbolaia 
1. CCTimes Club. 

Udukkampalayam(P.O.). Punjamuthur(VIA). 
Coimbatore (Oistt|-636 207. 


Presidant/Saeratary: K.P.S. Raman 
M. No. C-8_ 

"mE LETTER _ 

Oorbhanga 

1. Dear Pals Club. 

C/o /^ay Kumar. 'Kalyaru . Luxmi Sagar « 
Colony. Darbhanga-846 004. 
President/Sacretary: Ajay Kumar 
M. No. 0-1 

2. CCTimes Club 

C/o 'Surya-Bhawan'. Shahganj (Benta^ 
P.O. D.M.C., Darbhanga-846 003 (Bihar). 
Prasidant/Secretary: Harshavardhana 
M. No. D-1/1 

Delhi 

1. CCTimes Club 

Room No. 9. Ramjas College Hostel. 
University of Delhi. Delhi-110007. 
Prasident/Secretary: Vivek Singh 
M. No. D-2. 

2. CCTimes Club 

47-E. Kamla Nagar Delhi-110 007. . 
President/Secretary: Brijesh Kumar 
M. No. D-2/1 

3. CCTimes Club 

J-91-A. Luxmi Nagar. Delhi-110 092. 
President/Secretary: Deepak Sharma 
M. No. D-2/2 

4. CCTimes Club 

B-6 DDA Flats. Saket. New Delhi 
110017. 

President/Sacretary: Anoop Chandra 
M. No. D-2/3 

NEW ^RIW LS “" 

Ahmedabod 

1 CCTimes Club 

903. Khandsheri. Gomtipur. /khmedabadr 
380 021. 

Prasidant/Secretary: Kshatriya Rajendra 
Kumar 

M. No. A-1/2 
Bangalom 

1. CCTimes Club 

20, 6th Cross Hutchins Hoad. St. Thomas 
Town. Bangalore-560 084. 
Presidant/Saeratary: Stanley Carvalho 
M. No. B-2/2 
Allahabad 
1. CCTimes Club 

5. Sapni Road. Qvil Lines. Allahabad. 
PrasMant/Sacratary: Ashish Banerji 
M. No. A-6/3 
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SPECIAL 

A Mooa. FOR success. 


Are you one of the over - one 
lakh students set to appear for 
the HT-JEE or any other Engineer¬ 
ing cxDllege entrcnce exam? 
Start right. Book a copy of 
our IIT Special immedioteiy. A 
148-page package of inva¬ 
luable tips and practice tests 
in Physics, Chemistry, Mathe¬ 
matics and English. 

Beat the most difficuit part of 
the exams—the "selector 
group" of questions, with our 
1000 multiple choice questions 
designed to separate the 
average from the intelligent. 
Get a clear, positive insight 
into how to tackle them—with 
confidence and success. 

HT Special. 148 pages of solid 
rewarding material. 
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Mated aad pabMwdror the proiaietan, BmaiM. 
:NMtedllUpd.B«alMy.4QQ00l. Bnadtei: 7 lakad 


a teCo. Lid. by lUcha Jain at thcNalioaal Natiat Woiki, 10 Daiyaiaig, New Delhi-110002. Reyd. Office: Dr. Dadabhoy 
Zaftr Maif, New Delbi-tlOOta; 139 Adiraai Road. Ahniedabad-300009; 105/7A. S.N. Benerjee Road. Cakatu-TODOId. 
















If you*re over 18, 
and have stopped growing, 
hut are still not as tall as 
you*d like to be, INSTA-HEIGHT 
guarantees to increase 
your height upto 15 cms. 

••INSTA HEIGHT is a new. safe and 
scientific method of ;5-t-r-e-t-c-h-i.n-g- 
your body to increase your present 
height. Permanently. Thousands of 

men and women in tiie U.S.A have wKr 

reported height g.uns of upilo 15 cms. Mw _< 

by following this revolution.uy new 

height increasing method 1 am not 

surpri.sed. 1 have thoroiighlv .m-ilysed 

INSTA.HEIGHT. Unlike otliei so-c.illed height 

improvements method.^ I can fully endorse 

INSTA-HEICHT and say it woik.s. Effectively 

and permanently" ^ mu 

Dr. (Mrs) D. U. CIANANI 

TALL MEN AND WOMEN DOMINATE OTHERS I 

Y<.)U II-.' |(i.1i.io'1 by Y'liii lo ik.'i ' Often, youi whole career 
'l-'>F!oiul.''i HI Itio fitiii impto.iM'in you create Look around you 

and .-iH..- r.’i y.Miii'elf. iikjmI (irrotile who ate successful have the I 

.jddo-:! .i.'i.aet of .1 tall .iivi iiiipoiunq personality 

INCREASE YOUR CHANCES FOR SUCCESS ! 

Tilt- l.illei a pt-r.'ii'.n, ll.e iii'He easily he seems to reach soci.il 

.success, love, sp-arts, t-'-b.'' an>l other pleasures, You too. can now ^M^^g > 

en|oy liii bei.ern.'i of beinq tall. g 

Whettiei you am '.ft or 3f'. ym can still possess the tremendous M^^g 

a.s.-ipts of a sinking figitie lust ?, weeks aftei going through 
and piactistng this siinplu Hep by-step course, you will be 

able to trail, as nnich as li cms t.i 15 cins, in height Thousands of JHHg 

men and woint :i in Ainenca have expenenoed phenomenal 
lii-i.jhl iiuneaser. by following the revolutionary new 
INSTA-HKIGHT method 

SPECIAL 7-OAY MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE ! WmKm ■■ 

IN'sr.'t'Mr.ir-lir (a division of Business Development Associates) jiSc posi 1 HIS 

3.r30!< Nav)ivan Society, lamioglon Road. Bombay 400 UOB BISK 

Please rush me your ..isla Height programme immediately undei your JRhHI __ ‘ 

one week guaiantee peiiod. If I am not satisfied I unrieistand COUPON TODAY I 

I can leturii il wilhin a weak for a hill retiind Hess packing and 

postage)—no questions asked. Please tick D appropriate bos. 

□ I am enclosing Rs. 27 (Plus Rs 3) by chequefRank Oraft.'I.P.O. 

□ Monty Order for Rs 30 sent (M. 0. No - • dated - - I 

□ I am not enclosing any money but shall pay poslman Rs. 30 on a 

".-. HSTl-IBSBT 


INSTA-HSieBT 


Address- GUARANTEED HEIGHT INCREASE CCT-| 
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■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■a 

YOUll 
CAREER: 


1 ^ 1 ^. 


■ 

SlMili 

■■■■■■I 


MTHISITV^ 

LIKELY*--"c 

TO TAKE? 

DO YOU FORESEE 
STEADY GROWTH IN 
YOUR INCOME AND 
PRESTIGE COUPLED WITH 
REGULAR PROMOTIONS? 


letTHE BRITISH institutes PREPARE 

FOR CAREER ADVANCEMENT 

Not because we are the largest Correspondence College in the country, not 
even because we have successfully helped over a nnillion amhitious men and 
women in shaping their careers but because we have translated our 
50 years' expertise into highly professional courses which are specially 
‘ designed to increase your productivity and prepare you for higher 
positions-precisely the qualities employers look for. 


YOU 


SELECT THE RIGHT COURSE- NOW- 
Expert training for Caree 

• A.M.I.E. (India) Diploi 

• l.l.T. JEE. • °usi 

• D.Com (IMC) in • Pe[S 

Accountancy and • '®' 

income Tax • j"®” 

• D.B.M. • 

(iM(^) Examination e-Mah 

• Aptitude test for • „ 

D.B.M. Examination • P®*'® 


AND SET OUT ON THE ROAD TO SUCCESS 


Career Oriented 
Diploma Courses in 

• Business Management 

• Personnel Mgt. 
e Sales Mgt. 

• Marketing Mgt. 
e Export Mgt. 
•.Materials Mgt. 

• Accountancy 

• Personal Secretaryship 

• Good English 


• French 

• German 

• Article Writing 

Also in 

• Civil 

• Mechanical 

• Electrical 

• Automobile 

• Transistor Radio 

and Textiles. 



WritB today, sand coupon, coma panonaUy. or talaptione 256755 

THE BRITISH INSTITUTES 

72'B29, P.'O. Box 1025, 359. D.N. Road, Bombay 400023 

r inf BrTtISH rNSTmiTES 

I 72/B29, P.O Box 1025, 359, D.N. Road, Bombay 400 023 

I Please send me your Prospectus in the subject. 

I I have enclosed, P.0./M,0. Receipt/Stamps for Rs. 2/- 

'I Name . ..Education 

, Address. 


Norvicsun 
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You can give him sight 

He can feel a flower but he cannot see It’s the most precious gift you can give 
it. He has eyes. But he has no sight. them. 


He has his whole life ahead. But his 
spirit is crushed. By one of the most 
dreadful inflictions of all. Blindness. 

But young Iqbal's case is not without 
hope. His blindness like many others, 
is not without cure. There is a remedy 
that's simple, doesn’t cost anything 
and is effective. Only it needs you. 

A simple cornea transplant can restore 
sight to the blind. The useless cornea, 
replaced by a healthy one. -And the 
healthy one could be yours. 

Eye removal leaves no scar or 
disflgurement. And once you’ve 
pledged to donate, you'll live with the 
gratif^ying emotion that your eyes will 
live much longer than you. And that 
some blind person will see ... through 
them. 

If your heart goes out to the blind 
during your Ufetime, let your 
eyes go out to them after death. 


To know more about eye donation, 
and what kinds of blindness can be 
cured, send us the coypon for a 
detailed brochure. 

Do it today. Remember, miracles can’t 
cure the blind. You can. 


I would like to know rooic aboul eye domtkin 
cofMO gmnint. Send nic a detailed broeburr. 

(Kindly TiH in block lelwn) 

Name; Mr./Ms_ 

Address:_ 


suu:- 

Pincode:-. 

Agr.- 

TIMES EYE RESEARCH FOUNDATION 

7. Bnhniur Shnh Znhr Mug. New OeOii-l 10 002. 




Sight A gift only VDU can tzive 
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ADMISSION-NOTICE FOR 




GOVERNMENT OF INDIA & UNION STATES - 

RECOGNISED DIPLOMAS S DEGREES 

Applications ar# invited from employed/unempioyed Boys & Girls for the following Engineering & 
Management Correspondence Courses; 


ENGINEERING COURSES' 


1.QRAOUATC8HIP (B.C.): A.M.I.E. (INDIA) - Studentship.Section A&B in Chemical. Civil. Electrical, 
Electronics & Communications, Mechanical. Metallurgical & Mining Engineering. 
a.GRADUATESHIP (B.E.); A.M.I.E.T.E. (INDIA) Section A&B Tele. Com. & Electronics. 
3.0RADUATE8HIP (B.E.): SURVEYOR. 

a.GRADUATESHIP (B.E.): A.M.Ae.S.I. AERONAUTICAL Studentship.Section A&B. 
8.GRAOUATE8HIP (B.E.): A.M.I.M.E. (INDIA) MECHANICAL Studentship^Section A&B. 
S.GRAOUATESHiP (B.E.): C.E. (UK) In Civil. Chemical, Electronics & Radio, Fuel Engineering.,Marine, 
Mechanical. Production, Naval Architect & Structural Engineering.. Part I & II. 

7. GRAOUATESHiP (B.E.): A.M.I.I.CHEM.E.(iNDiA), Studentship.Section A&B. 

S. GRAOUATESHIP (B.E.): I.I.M. (INDIA) - Metals Engg..Part l&ll. 
g. GRAOUATESHIP (B.E.): INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING. 

(ALL THE ABOVE COURSES ARE RECOGNISED BY THE GOVT. OF INDIA & ALL INDIAN UNION 
STATES AS EQUIVALENT TO B.E. OR B.Tech. EVEN AFTER PASSING ANY OF THE ABOVE 
COURSES, STUDENTS ARE ELIGIBLE FOR ADMISSION TO M.E.,M.Toch. COURSES OF INDIAN 
UNIVERSITY) 

10. GRADUATESHIP. AUTOMOBILE:.A.M.I.A.E. Studentship,Section A&B. 

11. LI.T. ENTRANCE EXAMINATION. 

12.0IPL0MA IN REFRIGERATION AND AIRCONOITIONING. 

13.GOVERNMENT AGRICULTURE ENGINEERING. 

14.STATE BOARD OF TECHNICAL EOUCATIONtGovt. of Andhra Pradesh. Tamilnadu. Kerala States 
Diplomas in Civil. Mechanical & Electrical Engineering. 

15. CITY A GUILDS ELECTRICAL DIPLOMA - C.G.I.A. (LONDON). 

16. CITY A GUILDS (LONDON) RADIO A T.V. COURSE. 

17. GOVT. OF INDIA RADIO OFFICERS COURSE, C.O.P. CLASS I A II. 

1AORAUGHTSMAN — CIVIL A MECHANICAL ENGG. 

1S.A.M.I.M.I. (India) Motor Industry (Diploma in Automobile Engg) 


MANAGEMENT COURSES' 


1.GRADUATESHIP COURSES OF A.M.I.B.M. PART A&B. 

ZA.I.B.M. DIPLOMA IN BUSINESS MANAGEMENT. 

3.GOVT. OF INDIA COMPANY SECRETARY EXAMINATION — In Intermediate & Final. 

4.I.C.W.A. (INDIA) — Intermediate & Final. 

5. LC.M.A. (LONDON) — Part l.ll.lll & IV. 

6. CHARTEREO SECRETARY (LONDON) Part l.ll & III. 

7. CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT (C-A) Entrance.Intermediate &.Final. 

ADMISSION QUALIFICATIONS: Matric/S.S.C./H.S.C./P.U.C./intermediate/Qraduate/ Diploma in any 
Branch or Graduates in Engineering with any Subject. 

BENEFIT BY THESE ADVANTAGES: Expert Training by highly qualified and experienced Staff. 
Career Guidance. Excellent library. Arrangement for Practicals all over India Supply of lessons and 
free course material books; 

TAKE THE ICS ROAD TO SUCCESS 

This is not only one of the oldest and most reputed institutions in India, but the only one to give 
maximum individual attention to students.Limited Seats. Examination Centres all over India & abroad. 
All subiects are taught from the beginning and instruction is keyed to the pace of your learning. 
These are all factors which have attracted thousands of Indian & Foreign Students and continue to 
do so. 

For detailed prospectus & admission form send Rs. IS/- for Engineering Courses and Rs. 10/- for 
Management Courses by Money Order to the Principal. 

INSTITUTE OF CORRESPONDENCE STUDIES 

Himayatnagar, Hyderabad 500 029. (INDIA) PHONES 221128*63407. 

WIPEN CHANOER AMICE (USA). MIMI, MIAE, MIBM, CGIA (UK).(PRINCIPAL). 
RECOGNISED A AFFIUATED TO 

The Institution of Business Management. The instttutton of. Industry. 

The Institution of Automotive Engineers. 

BIGGEST AND OLDEST CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE IN INDIA. 
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YourCouise 
toaCareer in 
Banking 



l«nk ReouMnwM (escs wconsl> 
Ocfcd toughest «nonK the otaleciiwe 
compeiMtfe exams. ExanUnaiian 
Uues and Ikteis we not an 
uncommon spectade at Bank 
Recndiment exam hals. 

In these I ntriw ely compeMihie 
exams—and particuteV those oT 
Bank Prebaiianaiy oncers*—what 
ultimately leads you to success Is 
not only how wd you prepare 
before the exam^ also how wcl 
you gear up youarif to BMi 
sponaaneouaV whie you are in the 
examinaiion KaB What a candhlaie. 
thetdane. needs most Is the TOP 
OP THE WOMO FOUNC. bcfcic 
and rkxfng the exam In the 


MSB accomphshes exactly tMs 
critical tadt. A cacxBdate^ who 
siudtes ttxMoughhr. our spedaBsed 
Boohs and mateitals.—deve l oped 
and perfected ewer the years—can 
alone maishal Ms mind and 
thoughts to accept the gaurdet 
and chaBenge of the PjO 


resultantV MSB—on Che Top—at 
acoachirvInstilutecP AB huBa 

repute and u c ul u d ted dht h Ktto n . 

No ¥<onrtcf rwif iludcnli 10% 

Banks as Ptofaatloitaiy OMoeis and 
In ilieir lliousMdk 


jvid MMtevcnwnt of 

hadrtg su cce ede d In buBdfeg a 


and on-gahtg sluiBr of PjOl 
their dUBMlhg pafeems—an 
rmiMoooroutCowtes li 


NAIIONAL 
SCHOOL . 
OriANKING 


hascnaHedNS8tok% 
the mystery ot Bade PA 
and ptaase our atudems— 


Magi. OB' 


JOIN NOW UNDER QUICK C0URS§ SCHEME AND RREPARE PO^' Sil RX>. EXAM. 


6 CmntBrit CompMitioit Tirnat March 198S 
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HiMf Sub-cdkor ARUNA CHAUHAN 
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EndOf AWiniMr 

To win is nof the and but the and • lo win N dial 
and. TheiaatchaHangefor winnarsMIomainiainiaC' 
loty efieeii'wlv and torevar. 

SLac.CAam^M. Satna 

Bml laMar :1s 40 
NomI FmIs 

Wa. M Indii. su^er hoin many proMania Mca flood, 
drought, poverty, communal riol^otc But. today, 
most problems are caused by UiM and Miadi. 

N»0ni Vmmm. Pmtm 

Msa-nwinnfaig LaMar Ra 25 

Nic* Hem* work 

Hats off to the ratwad Brigadiar far his auparb 
Gmagnp>>V Hommwoik pan'85). 

Bultaa Asa BhapaT 

The special iealure was an enioiyabw brain teaser 
on global knowledge 

C.M.Srlkmtt IM i t C wOarga 

Gsognp/iy Homtwotk is an a ac all ent faatuta in 
that It is detinitaty a boon to lobsaakats and aapociany 
to Ciwi Services aspeants. 

e.SuOmhn, Hfdumbtd 

The special feature was very nformative and 
speciaHy helpful for con^ietitiue exams. 

OirMi Fatvuiktr. Hyderabad 

Gtography Hommwmk made axcellsnl rea d in g . 
Can I hope lor a simiiar issue on Cieotogy aa it is also 
a leading ScierKe today? 

AMan 


THEY SAY IT 

T here has been a variabla rasponse 
to Mukesh Kumar Sri's opinion (|rair 
Sard m Tanera, DecBd) that Arts and 
f ''.mmerce orrdti^w gi'.«rT rmr<» werghrane 

than Science giadiMtes m banks and wisurance 
companies. Some op ni sms 

Commerce shjdertts tm*e baen taught the 
method of mamratnino herv iccounis. ins'jraoce 
''umpanies' account', arvl balarKe sheets Now. 
what IS the benefit nf having a Commerce 
degree, if we .ve ereatert ar o-ji with the novice 
Science gradua's bank kjos' 

A A.Agrawa/. Mo/aifAaimm) 

By competing fo' imriking and insurance joos 
and niher similar |t>b; Sc'ijncc g-aduates are only 
w-ssttng their vital talwits lo the detiiment of 
national interest. Sfumce gfrrduaie.v sliould he 
debarred even from lObs wNsie itw talents are 
not utilised p' •.pn’-ni :t.'id be;ie'-..:.a'' / 

V,Aadha.»<W.h/»jri. friAm.'*-'*/ 

Many comnii ivf.n' >!•» !p»'..•.tt'Si': •'Vi. 
Arts. Ormmerce and Sciepne grjflu.w»s 
simultaneously, lor adrnaiistiar.v' ana o 


VohiIiRhIb 

Ttie year 198B has baan da c l a rad aa Mw Imar* 
notional Year ol the Youth. Ii ia o mailar ol aoirt-' 
ddenoo fiai bviia is now in tho handa of young 
Aden. 

A.A./taaoaMi. Bkapmt 

The stunning mandate lecaivad by tho Congmaaflt 
pioyoa ihot tho olactorata eouM not be bothatad any 
moro by tho antics ol deiactort. Tho torch has gone 
to 0 new generation ol youth, with now idoao and 
now horizons. 

Shanmugam it a daiiar, ftma 

A young man ol 40 can be the piima mMsiar of 
Inilia. Than why can't a man of 40 ha atigibla 10 join a 
govem m ant saivica? 

AK-HMuil. fmuta 

Politics ia tho last rahiga of a Ming film sur. 

Stfv Pratag Stngh Tamar. Mathura 

Tho unMy and imagtity of Piis vast counity cannof. 
be disturbad lor long eilhar by foreign hanils or by 
intamai suite bscause the maMiva mandsta provas 
that nationalism ia in the Indian bfood. 

Ofoaah hattfan. B/rpur/BIhaif 

Ttw O wcio w fl fwplwlogiit 

My psaphologist maid. a40.yaar-oldwoman. had 
pradicsad tong before the slaetion laauRs that the 
young and suave Rapv Gandhi wiM be the dynamic 
succasaor to Mrs GandN. 

Sanawathf S-MudaUar. Puna 

famiiwd Oppesilion 

Sweden ia said to have an inauranoa against 'bad 
kidc'. bidis could lake the cue from them, and 
inuoduoa auch an inauranca whamo to that opposi- 


subordinaie services. Hanca. N is obvious thet 
GOtnpeiition dsmands competence and hard 
work irraspaciive of the fMd of tpacialiaalian. 

Shamkn M.Khan. Sayata (Raiaadiant 

Preferamial matmenf to Arts and Commerca 
graduates can arty be lustifiad H h is found that 
they are mote suited tor iobs in banks and 
insurance companies m comparaon to Science 
graduates. Othenwise there is no harm in ootk 
sidenng any capable graduate 

HumayunJamU Khan. Patna 

H ■ nacassary to give waightage lo Ana and 
Commarce graduslaa «i banks and insuranoe 
companies. At the same time n a necessary to 
increase the siantiard and efficierKy of Ana and 
Commerce students and prepare them for stiff 
competition. 

D.P.MaHya. JBomhmy 

The need of the hour s the realisation at the 
i-trt that success is not something one can beg 
tfjf It IS something one will have to struggle tar. 
flenre Arts students shrxild morganite and ra- 
or.em ther elfoits. Mare requests lo provirfo con- 
i^ssions wiH prove wonhless 

SatidrDaMya. Pahtak 


Alhiaal fb tifmocncY baoofMS a laaliy iMwn the 
Opposbion lawaPt. tha aMy asafor oppos W on party 
In Bat MmiM if TBupu 0aMRi. R is tor Bia 
OppoAfle y ito p t a iianfB»iu»nBP«AV*w">fl"Pw** B 

D.W. Mu d hdk ar. M a w O ahd 

Tha in AMflamsm is an andingaid 

ipwiiBi. As iwpontMi cftizint ilioi4d Imi 

anough to point ou tha enom in ths pofleias of Bis 
W iieGouar iwn snt. 

nuahaMK,Jhatur.OaK d 



InBiorecarfl Lok Sabha aloctiona. diere was much 
wmavaganza by a pan i cufor party in our wwn. "So. 
oonuptfon has boon naiianalbed in this oountiyT a 
bland lamarkad. 

Samatundianalh Mah^atta. VardVthar 

Anm And Hw Mon 

I fofl ec t iog on iha recant putchasa*ol Harpoon mis- 
tilto and othar sopbaiicaisd waapo m y by a 
nsighbouiing couniiykonahas this to say; 

Homa ha btougM Bia Harpoons tor raid. 

HtW aoonar or talar pry. 

All tha watching oouniriss said. 

Tha rlabt of Hagioans wB make him cry. 

PHLMiua. Ja^ur 

unspofimp 

Dropping KapH ia onty an snampi by Gavaskar to 
gal avan witb the formar biriian skipper who had 
ibopped him during the two World Clip matches. By 
indulging in aich politics. Gavaskar it not only spoil¬ 
ing tha career of the cricketer concerned but is harm¬ 
ing tha folure of Indian crickal as weH. 

h-Padmarati, Bhilai 

Wtiy do wa have only one P.T.Ushs to boast of? Is 
it because tan others have been discouraged right 
bom the start, their nteretls curbed? 

Suman Boaa, Nagpur 


It's high dnw the Pfonnin g Commiasion ia renamed 
AcMwomani Commisaion. Or even after years of 
Maponrlenoo we mighl tM keep planning wilhaut 
having any wieior a c h ieve m ani s to display. 

SJtruna Chaii Bamda 

EducoKanallV 

Aa far as the oducaiiansl t sls c i rt is concemod. 
moat of Bw indigs n ouBy p tapered progr a mmss am 
unaducadve and unfoiateMing. On the oontrary. the 
aeries on Optics obt a ined bom the Briiiah Council it 

sogroe si ng. 

AmkPaul, Laeknow 

IliB Baby Bends 

Bombs are loss dMtgsroua than the baby bortm. ff 
long form teff-sufficiancy in food is not achiavoa 
then bidia win soon become another Elhiapta. 

N-Mahandran. CoUnbamra 

UFT 

The coneci addrasa of lie fodian bwtRuie of 
Foreign Irarle ia Aahob Bhawan. 83. Stalsu Piece. 
New Delhi 1 tflOtB (Caraar C a un a a tting. jan'BSL 
Sahai INun, Nmw Dadd 
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C ome summer, and begins job 

hunting. The "lucky guys" graduate 
in Engineering. Computer Science. 
Management or in a disciptine highly 
sought after by employers. They, in fact, 
can afford to select employers for they 
often get more than one job offer. 

However, the number of such "tucky guys" 
is limited. 

The majoiity graduate in areas where 
the numbw of pass-outs far exceeds the 
jobs. And the competition is certainly 
tough. This does not mean there are no 
jobs; it is just that jobs are being chased by 
a targe number of aspirants. Like the "lucky 
guys', you cannot afford to sit back and 
wait for employers to come to you. Since 
the jobs are there and employers, in their 
own interest, have to fill them uq why 
don't you try to get a job? If you do try, 
why shouldn't you get it? What ^KWld you 
do to get it? That is what we are going to 
discuss now. 

But wait. Before we start on the job¬ 
hunt. let's make one thing very dear be 
ready to receive a large numbw (rf 
rejections. Some organisations may not 
even reply or acknowledge your letter. It is 
part of the game and should cause neither 
disappointment nor frustration. 

Ihe job-hunt is a six-step operation: 
self-analysis: identification of the job- 
madcet: information gathering: ttrategy 
formulation; preparation of a resume: and 
the intenriew. 

an attempt to know 
oneself, is iwknaty to career ptenning- 
Much before entering toe jo^merket. you 
have to find answers to certain questions: 
What is your tentoerament? What are your 
interests? VSftiat is your ultimate aim? What 
are your achievements? What are-your 
weak points? The antra exercise is for your 
benefit and has to be undertaken serioiisly. 
thoroughly and honestly. It involves a fait rrf 


research on your background and 
psychology and your reiationsNps with 
others. Some of the questions you can ask 
yourself are: 

• What are the tNrtgs you can do brat 
and with what we they r^ted; people, 
machines, nature (plants arfo aninial^. etc? 

• Can you express yourself clearly to 
others? 

• Can you lead a team and get work 
done or ^ you just follow directions and 
do things as told? 

• When under pressure, do you manage 
to work tK>rmally or are you tense? 

• Can you work fast with accuracy? 

• Do you enjoy new ideas, people and 
situations or are you comfortable with 
known routines, people arid places? 

• Do you wish to work only in your own 
city or can you go anywhere in India or 
even abroad? 

• Do you prefer a low-salaried secure 
job or a high-salaried insecure one. 

• Are you a clock-watcher who likes a 

10 to 5 job. or would you like a job which 
does riot go by the clock? 

• Do you love travetting or do you want 
to be tied to one place? 

• VITith what type of people do you feel 
most comfortable—educated, illiterate, 
rural, urban, men. women, children, 
young or old? 

• Do you want to work for a large 
organisation or a small one? 

• What areas are you weak in? 

If you answer these questions honestly 
and prepare an essay on yourself, you will 
be able to open up yours^. The exercise 
win help you analyse things important to 
you, jobs you are interested in and 
organisations where you should try to 
work. You will realise the kind of individuai 
you are. and this will be invaluable later 
when you prepare your bio-data artd 
appear for an interview. This inventory on 
yourself will h^ you answer several 
questions your prospective employers may 
ask in the interviews. The analysis wW be a 
good memory aid to errsure that you do 
not forget important details about yourself. 

After self-identification comm career 
awareness. You may not be having a clear 
idea about the various careers, nature of 
work artd promotional prospects. Do not 
hesitaie to discues toe subj^ vow 
retotivlM and family friends. 

You should know that you are in the 
buyer's mdikaf. Being toe seller of your 
servfoes you ate toe weaker one. 
Therefore, be sura you do not concentrate 
on one type of career or job. Identify at 


least three alternatives for wluch you 
qualified and are wilSng to work. TIte mo'e 
options you have, the better your chances. 

The second equally important step, :£ 
idmttiffing th» job market or job search 
for whi^ you have to look for 
advertisements in newspapers and 
magazines Your job search has to be widi? 
and not confined to one or two 
newspapers Many advertiseri.unis wf.icr. 
appear in The Hindu are not seen m the 
Deccan Haratd and never in 7/ie 
Hindustan Times. The Times Of indis 
and The Statesman do not carry die 
same advertisements. So you have to 
develop the habit of going thfough seveiui’ 
newspapers and magazines fiom diffemn' 
pans ol the country 

How should you go shoi.M doirig it? No 
one car. siford to brry al! iIk- ncw'i.par..r'r.^ 
and magazines. The; best way i* io a 
library once a week end go through l>ie‘ '.'t 
newspapers and current magaones You 
must go through ads and i.ote drnvn tin- 
posts vacant, qualificalini.s needed job io 
be done, names and addn-iAes ot 
empfoyers. the last dale for sending in 
applications and the names and dates ol 
the relevant newspaper or magazine. 

The tltird step in the job hunting 
or'Oration is eoiiacting information on 
jobs connected with your career. You 
must start from the irnixMiant question, 
would you like to go in for a government 
job or a private one? Before you take the 
Final decision, find out the major 
differences between the two and also the 
promotion prospects in each area. Once 
you have draid^ where you would prefer 
to work, your efforts should be to find out 
the major employers in that area. It would be 
better to find out as much as you can. 
about various employers Tfiis part of the 
operatior' is ratirer difficult because the 
sources ol information are not clear and 
known. Sometimes you will be groping iri. 
the dark and rtot mucti will be known. 
However, you should not be discouraged 
and. instead, talk to your relatives, frieiids, 
teachers and others who may know abnti'i 
employers. Knowing somebody who 
kiwws somebody helps, and can 
sometimes be the most effective w'ay cl 
collecting information. The point is that i 
single dpportunity should be overlooked 

More next time. 
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Guaranteed for 

31 nnillion, 536 thousand seconds 


Keltron Digital Watches 

Worth every second you wear one 

Planning to buy a good 
di(^l watch? Wall, hora*a 
information that couM 
aaM you a lot of money 
andtima. 

Tha fact ia that thara ara 
lust two kinds of digital 
walchaa to choose from: 
cheap foraign watches 
that could breakdown any 
time - and laava you 
atrandad without service 
and ^lara parts. 

Or watches like Keltron 
Digital Watches that are 
gtwrantaad against 

Yes. Kaltion Waichaa are 
guaranteed to work 
oortstandy, with precisian. 


Keltfon Di0itai Watches-Built to stand tfia test of time. 


every aecond of the year. 
Why? Because Keltron ^' 
Watches incorporate 
high-tech Hitachi (Japan) 
modules—with time, day. 
data and light functions 
and with the lowest ‘ 
battery power consumption- 
less than 1 micro, amps. 
Because Keltron Watehea 
are quality tested at 
Keltron's sophisticated 
Tasting and Davetopment 
Centra. 

What's more. Keltron 
DigiUl Watches also look 
os perfact as they work. 

Both la d ia a ' and gents' 
models ara designed 
elegantly. And buHt tough 


to last—with stainlass 
steel casing, strap, and a 
scratch proof mineral 
glass top. 

To top it all off, Keltron 
Digital Watches are backed 
by the most efficient and 
aKtensive after-sales 
service in the country. 
Which means, even if you 
want to wear a Keltron 
Watch for a life-time, you 
can. Without running 
around to gat service. 

So, let the good times laM. 
Drop In at your naarast 
Keltron detfer. 

It's high time you got 
yourtwlf a Kallioa Digital 
Watch. 


SsKtELTRON Kerala StafeElecfroniiS DevetopmenfCorpoiahonLinnjted. 

Know-how to serve the people Consuner Electronics Qvisioa Sasthamangdain,Trivandrum-695010. Phone:63116 


BRANCH OFFICE TELEPHONE NUMBERS 

* Bombay— Phone: 4927447, 4927448, 4925917,. 4924094. * Calcutta—24-6654, 24>9092. 

* New Delhi — 6418493, 6418770, 6413639, 6414692. * Madras — 46-2216r 462310. 

* Madurai—26246. * Bangalore—564492,564528. * Trivandrum—60241. * Hyderabad—63786. 

* Ahmadabad — 65702. 
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.. amount Com and wiM living D: a iiwM 

ntan 

' 2 . flMbiiaiAwiBAiGfoas-avodBigoodhamMiriiingildlCabtoio 

awa bodi on land and in water 0: able to uae botti hands equaNy 

WVII 

.3. oimM; A: ptaasam anwB B; warn enwtion C strong alcoholic 
drink 0; sDong odour 

4. bulwailu Replace where bulb ate hapiB: any person who works 
Hee a but C any person or thing givina strong support M time'of 
need 0; a powerful tractor 

5. eo w Mi m o i is t ArdevfousAltierKttyCdrninousCquaireboma 

6- {fount: A: lean B: insarw C: hary D: bittar 
7. Matas: A: vain pride B: gap in a series C strained relations 0: a 
narrowiniai 

^8. impuiiity. A: freedom from violenoe B: compensation tar loss C; 
freedom from punishinent D; safely 

■'9. Musa: A: to fill B: tempt C: show emhusiaBm tar D: please greatly 

10. imraah A: to put (money in} B: examine C receive property D; lend 
money 

11 • prtobiraAjform^ B: conservative C: shinmg 0: unspoiled 

12. paapnoiogitf: A; one who studies the development of man B: an 
expert in map-making C one who makes a scientific study of elec¬ 
tion trends D; one who studies the science of law 

13. refrain. A: to hold oneself back B: restore to original position C' 
get in the way of 0: make less 

14. randezvaui: A: meeting place B: point of rw return C secret 
hideout O: mixture 

15. resilient: A; determind B: able to recover from troubb C: easy to 
solve D: corning back into use 

16. shun; A; to avoid B: prohibit C: refuse D: put to shame 

17. throng: A to crowd 8: strangle C; prosper O: disturb 

18. upheaval: A; unexpected outcome B: great and sudden change 
C: difficult task D; noise and excitement 

19 vogue: A: an increase in numbers B:‘ a fashion show C: strong 
dtcohotic drink Dr popular favour 
20. weary: A: easily broken B: strenuous C: tired D; sad 
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1. In sacfc dodi and odiee: in repentance. After having lost it. 
kingdom. King Pbrus wont about in sack doth and ashes for some 
time. 

2. To saly lerih: to rush out suddenly. They sallied forth in wave 
upon wave on the enemy. 

3. fa aoeoar eh to have a flavour of. Your actions certainty savour of 
idairibm and hightniridadness. 

4. ^ dw and eevonie in disorder. When Maltitet ur fw d home, she 

found everything m sixas and sevens; her diikfren had gone on a 
rampag e in her abeence. 

6. Mady and aneorai^cotaeiwely and indrviduafry.Tha members 
w a cooparaisre society are NaMa to pay back a govamroeni kwr 
joiratyandsavetaHy. 

wlod'a eyas to be inloxicaied or overdrunk. 
ToMonb the fag and of hb Ida. the poat became a sheet in the 
wi rafsoy aandaoondtad. 

1 —4—^ *>11 *0000^ fcdor ; IQ haue a second altama- 
frv* n case the fim fatb. A parson who nkaa graai risks must have 
aa atynd stringtohbboiw. 

». piqf bOMb to ahiric duty, apocbly ran away from school. 

S bManttoft an|^iraanttoaBoacirtom»-ahow. 

9. iNhwadHBgcloMaadiiiMnaiura. ManypdliiGianestilappoar 
to ^ta tw add fc i gctofhaa. 

•O. la talia draa ly *a Iwalack not to tat an opportunity sip. A 
maowcaUmanwWaiwayatalwtinwlivdwtoitd^ 
••■•■P«»»«®»toboactivB. WeahouMboupanddoingif 


we ward the eourriiy to prosoar. 

12. Under dw amfafafla oh under trie patronage of. Many countries 
nourish under the untbreOa of the US. 

13 To bo on ales*: to be a corrupting influence. Bribery is an ulcer in 
the bo(b poMic of any nation. 

14. Under board, dandsstineiv: dishonestly. Business people make 
nwr y trans actions under-board. 

18. Vapoaeat oraba fanotal ideas. You cannot build the hard woric-a- 
dayworM wWi vaporous webs. 

16. Vnriagutod view: a scenic panorama. The windj.v otfers'a 
variegated view of the landscepe. 

^ ^4® 4^, veibedly: containing superfluous words, A minlutar’s 

speech is most often full of verbosity. 

18. Of easy virtuo: of loose character. A prostituw is-a woman of 
easy virtue. 

19. Vortobtato writing: writvig characterised by strenaw. firmness or 
consistency. Cartyb is famous for vertebrate wnting. 

20. Vervo, viai and vigpw: with full force. The new' government 
should work with verve, vim and vigour to futfi! its pledges to the 
peopb. 

buoTflmt ouofa 


Qve me a firm spot on which 
to stand, and I will move the 
earth. 

ArchunaOts 
A piausitiie loiposstbii-'.V is 
always pieferabta to an uncon¬ 
vincing possibility 

AriMtoUa 

Is't so small a ttvng 
To have enjoyed the sun. 

To havs hved Tight in the spring. 
To have loved, to have 
thought, to have done? 

ArrmU 

Whn's the use of worrying? 

It never was worth wfifie. 

Sa pack up your troubles in 
your oM kit-bag. 

And smib. smile, smib. 

eaargmAaaf 
If a man be gracious and cour¬ 
teous to strangers, it shows he 
b a citinn of the worid. 

ftmtemBaean 
There b no more mbarabb 
human being itian one in whom 
nothing b habitual but 


W UUmitJm m m M 

HappinasK a good bank 
account a good cook and a 
goodcigaaiion 


frtadonafry haH tniiht may ba 
"Wto frarmM dian raasonad 
wrovs. 

TlMMudby 


The tree of liberty must be ref¬ 
reshed from time to lime with 
the blood of patriots and 
tyrants. It b its natural manure. 

Thomas Jefhfson 
Earth is here so kind (Australia), 
that jus: tickb her with a hoe 
and she laughs with a harvest. 

OouglrnsJenoM 
Exampb is always more effica¬ 
cious than precept. 

Or SmmumlJohnaon 
Two things fill my mind wlh 
bver-mcreasing wonder and 
awe, the more often and the 
more intenselv the reflection 
dwe; s on tfwm; the starry 
heavens above me and the 
moral Uw within me. 

ImmanumIKaM 
Advice to persons about to 
marry—Don't. 

niaeh 

b giving freedom to the slave, 
we assure freedom to the 
free—honounbb alike in what 
we give and what we preserve. 

Mrmham UiKoln 
I might hme been a goM-fbh in 
a glass bowl for aH the privacy I 
got. 

Sato' 

A lataarress in al our 
Hhprasaiota of external things. 
whichlwouMganaraflycharac- 
brbe aa die'pathatic Mary. 

JbtorlbMtow 
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OF A BUDGET 

BYBECO 



On Mar 31 the Union 
Finance Minister will throw 
open the dreaded Pandora's 
box containing fresh 
budgetary provisions that 
might pinch the common 
man’s purse. But how does 
the government frame the 
budget? Who is at the 
controls? 

W hat is budget? How is it 
prepared and presented 
to Legislaturss? How does 
Parliament exercise control over the annual 
budget? Answers to these topical ques¬ 
tions would be interesting now that both 
the Central and state governments are 
going to finalise their budgets for 1985- 
86 shortly and present them to the Parlia¬ 
ment and state Legislatures. 

Concept 

The concept of a budget is traceable to 
the 'Money Bag ’ available for expenditure 
in ancient Greek \rillage republics. In Bri¬ 
tain, the term 'budget' was used to des¬ 
cribe the ‘Leather Bag' in which the 
Chancellor of Exchequer carried to Parlia¬ 
ment statements concerning the needs 
and resources of the government. 


Gradually. It came to imply the documents 
relating to the government's income and 
expenditure plans. Budget thus represents 
the financial documents prepared by the 
government for balancing anticipated 
receipts and expenditure for a specific 
period, usually one year. 

Though basically a financial plan, the 
budget is nowconsideredas an instrument 
of economic planning. Economic develop¬ 
ments are reflected in the budget in so far 
as it regulates the volume of taxation and 
national expenditure, in line with the 
economic policy of a nation. Again, the 
budget should meet all threats of inflation 
or economic recession. * 

Preparation 

The Central Budget is presented to 
Parliament in the Budget Session which 
generally begins in February. State 
budgets are also usually presented in Feb- 
njary and.. March, although traditionally 
there are rto fixed dates for the purpose. 
Preparation of budget commences right 
from the beginning of July or August. 
Each govemmgnt department prepares its 
own estimates, keeping in view the stand¬ 
ing charges, expenditure on schemes 
under execution and on new schemes. The 
Finance Ministry examines these estimates 
in consultation with the Planning Commis¬ 
sion and the ministry concemect fixes 
priorities and allocates funds for various 
schemes in a rational manner. Consolida¬ 
tion of these estimates takes place in the 
Finance Ministry sometime in Jartuary. The 



solidAioni The questions of poHcy and 
proposals regarding fresh tax levies are 
considered by the government at various 
levels and decisions are taken in the light 
of various factors operating in the coun¬ 
try's economy. This is followed by pre¬ 
paration of the Annual Financial 
Statement—the budget and the Demands 
for Grants—for presentation to the 
Legislature. 

The Budget Division of the Finance 
Ministry is primarily responsible for the 
preparation arKf submission of the budget, 
othw than the Railway Budget. Every 
ministry has a finance division associated 
with H. These associated divisions are res¬ 
ponsible for preparing the budget of their 
own divisions or ministries. Finally, the 
Budget Division of the Finance Ministry 
with the assistance of these associated 
divisions prepares the budget. The Budget 
Division takes care of various other 
functions which have a direct or indirect 
bearing on the budgets of both Central 
and state governments. 

The Planning Commission plays ap 
important role in budget-making. The 
Commission formulates the Five Year 
Plans, and separate plans for each state 
and for each Union territory are also for¬ 
mulated. Annual Plans are also prepared. 
The size of the plan and the priorities are 
determined, the financing pattern is 
decided and the quantum of the Central 
assistance tc each state for Plan financing 
is indicated. The states also indicate the 
amount of additional taxation they would 
be prepared to undertake in order to meet 
the.Plan obligations. Similarly, Plan items 
in the Central Government Budget are 
decided in consultation with the Planning 
Commission. The result of all these con¬ 
sultations and discussions is reflected in 
the Central Budget as well as in the state 
budgets. A special document, named, 
'Plan Budget Link*, indicates the above 
parameters in detail. 

Documenta 

Apart from the Finance Minister's 
speech, several vital documents are laid on 
the table of the House. They are: (a) 
Budget document, indicating estimates of 
receipts and disbursement; (b) An 'Ex¬ 
planatory Memorandum' on the budget. 
This memorandum provides short notes in 
respect of estimates of receipts and dis¬ 
bursements in each case; (c) The Finance 
Bill, incorporating changes made in res¬ 
pect of taxes and related administrative 
matters: (d) A memorandum explaining the 
provisions in the Finance Bill: (e) The Plart- 
Budget link, showirtg the amount of 
expenditure on Plan proiects included in 
the budget; (Q Ministry-wise demands for 
grants: (g) D^ance ■ services estimates; 
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BY UDITA CHANDRA 


The politics of insurgency has 
been spreading its tentacles 
throughout the nation. But its 
grip has never been tight 
enough to wring out the 
strong sense of unity among 
the Indian populace. 

nsurgency is defined as the act of rising 

in open rebellion or revolt against 

the established authority. In the field 
of politics, insurgency is the act of a part of 
a country demanding its right to form m 
indeperKient. sovereign state of its own. 
free of the influence and control of the 
established government of the country. The 
case of USSR is unique in that it gives its 
units the constitutional right to freely 
secede from the USSR. 

Since 1860 when, by a resolution, the 
state of South Carolina declared itself 
seceding froriti the US. irtsurgency has 
been a problem faced by marty countries. 
In England, the Ifi^ problem has been rag¬ 
ing for four anc| a half centuries with the 
Irish Republican Army (IRA) demanding the 
union of north and south Ireland, free of 
British control. Irt Sri Lanka, the question of 
a separate state demanded by the Tamil 
mvKtrity. and the violent retaliation by the 
Sinhalese majori^ has led to the nation 
being completely spilt along racial lines. 

In India, the problem of irrsurgency is as 
old as the nation itself. There are calls for 
separate states from the north-east, fight¬ 
ing for freedom from the brown colonists 
of New Delhi, f^irijab poses orre of the 
most serious problems facirrg IrKlia today. 
In the south, some symptoms of the same 
sickness were witnessed, but fortunately, 
they never gained momentum. 

In the north-e^. insurgency has. to 
begin with, been a result of the divide and 
rule policy of the British colonists, who 
deliberately isolated the tribals of the north¬ 
east from the national mainstream. After 
independence, the problems of partition 
kept the national leaders preoccupied and 
the north-east, which was not emotionally 
integrated with the rest of India, felt more 
isolated and alienated. There was a 'crisis 
-of identity among the people of the north¬ 
east. It is aUegad that .various Maoist 
organisations fomented the discorrterrt and 
encouraged secession^ tendencies among 
"the tribals. 



Spnading tutor ftovolting by Indulging in 


nofmrioua octMtioa. 


Even today, the rwrth-east is in a fer¬ 
ment. There is a conflict between the 
traditional cultures and the forces of 
change that manifest themselves most 
conspicuously in the form of agitational, 
often violent political activity. 

The movement for secession that star¬ 
ted in Nagaland, with the Naga tribes tak¬ 
ing arms in 1956 under the Naga National 
Council led by Z.A. Phizo who established 
an underground government, soon spread 
to the other volatile states and Union 
territories in the north-east. Though the 
army action is said to have crushed the 
movement, pockets of resistance still exist. 
The Shillong accord of November 1975 
has been rejected by Z.A. Phizo and the 
other charismatic leader of Nagaland. T. 
Muivah of the National Socialist Council of 
Nagaland (NSCN). The dominant preserve 
of the army hardly deters the rebels from 
mounting hit-and-run attacks. 

In Manipur, the People's Liberation 
Army (PLA). a Maoist organisation, and the 
People's R^lutiortvy Party of Kangieipak 
(PREPAK). a Marxist-Leninst group, toth 
demarKf the freedom of Manipur from the 
control of the Indian Government- The PLA 
gtwrillasare allegedly trained in China 
arid Tibet, artd on their return IrKlulge in 
^KX)ting. 'arson, bank robberies and 
kidnapping. 

Mizoram, still a Union territory, also pre- 
sentsthe same problem to the Govemmertt 
of India. In 1966. the insurgent Mizo 


Amry. under the leadership of the Mizo 
National Front (MNF), 'liberated* almost the 
entire Union territory arKf held it for several 
days before the massive Indian Army inter¬ 
vention gradually pushed them back. 'Presi- 
dertf -Laldenga was the leader then, and to 
date he remains the most cruci^ element in 
Mizo politics. Since the peace moves broke 
off on Jan 20.1980. when a Home Mfeia- 
tiy note accused him of being "intran- 
sigenr. Laldenga has been living in Britain 
and criticising India constantly. 

In Tripura, extremist activities have been 
irKreasing and insurgency has been a result 
of the inability of the Indian Government to 
settle the tribal and non-tribal disputes. The 
Tripura Natiorral Volunteer force (TNV) arrd 
'ts various factions are spearheading the 
secessionist movement in .the state. The 
extremists visualise themselves as 
liberators' and see themselves as freeing 
Tripura from the "colonial backed refugee 
goverrtment and foreigners." 

The self-styled Supreme Commander of 
TNV, Bijoy Hrangwal. who escaped in 
1982. is still operating from his headquar¬ 
ters in the Chittagorig district of 
Bangladesh. 

In Assam, the movement against 
foreign nationals' has sometimes ' taken on 
the colours of a secessionist movement. 
Though the majority of Assamese still con¬ 
sider themselvK Indian, ambitious 
politicians steer the course of the move¬ 
ment dangeroOsly close to secessiorrism. 
The term 'aliens' that once referred to illegal 
immigrants from Bangladesh, soon^came 
to refw to even rK>n- Assamese Indiam. 

In 1960. Madras state was also shaken 
by the politics of secession. The OMK and 
the Nam Tamil jointly organised a cam¬ 
paign throughout the state to demarfe 
secession of Madras from Imfia and the 
creation of an independent, sovereign state 
of Tamil Nadu. The DMK, sometime later, 
even proposed that the states of Madras. 
Andhra Pradesh. Mysore and Kerala should 
secede and form an independent 'Republic 
of Cravid Nad*. They did not gain much 
support outside Madras. 

The agitation by the DMK continued, 
but in its manifesto on the eve of the Lok 
Sabha elections in 1977. there was no 
mention of secession, though there was a 
demand for state autonomy, which, they 
asserted was neither "secession-oriented 
rx}r anti-national". 

Thou^ the ftst demands tor the creabon 
of "Khalistan" were heard at the time of 
independence, voiced by the Akali Dal 
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later been reduced to a catlibr greats stbte 


^ Bating 

Back once again from his ^ortiinterimtrip' 


ara iMurge^. A-pro-PI^ cMegaMcd^ is 


autonomy. It is only during the last three 
years that Punjab has become the scene of 
a series of agitations. A communal and 
extremist movement started in Punjab and 
soon degenerated into secessiorlist and 
anti-national activities. Under Jarnait Singh 
Bhindranwale, . there was a systematic 
stockpiling of arms and ammunition. The 
secessionist movement received the sup¬ 
port of a number of groups operating from 
abroad, and finally the army had to be 
called in to carry out Operation Blucstar 
and Operation Woodrose. While the calls 
for secession and the creation of Khalistan 
are heard loudest and clearest from Sikhs 
settled abroad, it is a fact that extremist 
activities in Punjab are still continuing. 

While the Punjab is of utmost concern, 
the situation in the north-east is also alarm¬ 
ing, with the efforts of the guerillas to 
secure a meaningful coordination among 
the rebels, finally appearing to bear fruit. 
The PLA and the NSCN have come closer 
under one unified command. The NSCN 
foreign secretary has set up links with PRE- 
PAK. while the MNF is training TNV volun- 
terrts. The movernent is slowly turning 
towards Maoism, thus broadening its 
ethnic base. 

But all is not lost—there is sonre hope 
in tlie form of the visit of the MNF leader 
Laldenga. who was in New Delhi at the 
invitation of the late PM, Indira Gandhi. He 

THE MAKING OF A BUDGET 

fContinued from page 12} 

(h) Economic classification of budget. The 
aim of presenting this classification is to 
assess the economic effects of govern¬ 
ment activity. 

Adoption 

Before adoption by the Parliament, the 
budget has to be presented to the Legisla¬ 
ture. It IS discussed in Parliament and vot¬ 
ing on the demands of various ministries 
takes blace. The Appropriation Bill is then 
'put up for consideration of the House. 
Finally the House considers the Finance 
Bill. The FinarKie Bill which indicates the 
proposed changes in taxes and other mat¬ 
ters is introduced in Parliament; on the 
same day the budget is presented. The 
Finance Bill is generally referred to a select 
committee of the House. After'the com¬ 
mittee's report is leceived. the Finance Bill 
is discussed clause by clause. During these 
discussions on demands for various minis¬ 
tries and the Finance BIN. members place 
their views before the House and try to 
convince and justify their assertions. 

A lot of ur^rtainty exists before the 
presentation of the budget. In the back¬ 
drop of existing economic conditions, 
every section of society anticipates tfte 
budgetary measures in its own way and 


to London, Laldenga h^ reafTinnpdhis 
desire for a solution. An accord is being 
worked out. If successful. K will provide the 
much-needed breakthrough in solving the 
problem of insurgency in the north-east. 

Secessionist movements have always 
proclaimed their demand for a right to 
"self-determination", which is given to 
every nation. The genuineness of this 
demand is debatable. What actually con¬ 
stitutes a nation? Can the Sikhs claim to be 
a separate nation when they are said to be 
the militant protectors of the Hindu faith? 

All demands for secession have been 
made by regional parties and regional 
political leaders—be it the Akali Dal or the 
DMK. All talk of economic exploitation, 
discrimination against a particular community 
and racial differences are only political 
gimmicks used to gain a mass base. Noth¬ 
ing can fire the imagination of a youth more 
or earn his loyalty better, than a call to fight 
tor justice, and to protect his people from 
the colonists' of New Delhi. Secessionism 
in India, is more or less a purely political 
phenomenon used by local politicians to 
gain support. 

In India, foreign powers interested in 
destab ilksing the country have involved 
tfiemselves in the politics of insurgency. 
The weapons used by the extremists have 
foreign markings on tfiem. Pakistan has 

assesses their impact upon its day-to-day 
living. Allocation of resources made 
through the budget and the raising of 
revenues through new taxes creates an 
adverse effect upon some while it is 
beneficial to others. Hence the budget 
generally becomes an object of both 
praise as well as ridicule. However, the 
point has to be. appreciated that in a 
democratic set-up. the budgetary process 
has its own limitations, even if it is desired 
to make optimum use of the financial 
resources. 

Parliamentary Control 

A budget may be well formulated, but if 
there is no effective financial control, the 
whole scheme of budgeting might go. 
wrong. This requires the introduction of 
discipline and the establishment of a cer¬ 
tain degree of rigidity in the budget execu¬ 
tion. Hence, various types of controls 
including financial regulations are exer¬ 
cised. These financial regulations are 
initially allowed in the form of gener^al 
orders or executive instructions Which are 
generally consolidated in the .form of 
codes and manuals. Besides, the Parlia¬ 
ment exercises control over the budget 
through its financial committees viz. the 
Public Accounts Committee, the Estimates 
Committee and the Cornrhittee on PuUic 
Undertakings. 


said to have visited China last year for pro¬ 
curement of arms.- 

Though some states may feel that^they 
would be better off outside the Union of 
India, this is not logical. Ours is a planned, 
interdependent economy where ■ the • 
development of o.ne state is linked and Is 
dependent on the development of the 
others. No state is self-sufficient. Foreign 
jxiwers. so eager to aid the insurgents now 
.while they have a vested interest, may net 
be so enthusiastic once India is des¬ 
tabilised. or the federation is broken up. 
These states could hardly create viable 
economies and defence would be their 
eternal problem. 

The reorganisation of states on linguistic 
lines may well be taken as a major cause 
for insurgency. The creation of linguistic 
states has created sub-national feelings 
and parochialism. Each state is gradually 
becoming isolated and less tolerant of 
other states. 

India has traditionally been known for its 
diversities. India's greatness lies in the 
assimilation of many races and religions. 
The country's eternal prpblem has been the 
search for unity in diversity and the building 
of an integrated civilisation based on the 
highei values of life like mutual tolerance, 
peace and harmony. India may have diver¬ 
sities. but we are one nation. ■ 

The main function of the Public 
Accounts Committee is to ensure that the 
moneys disbursed were legally available 
and were used properly and that the 
expenditure was properly sanctioned. It 
also looks to various other aspects of 
expenditure such as prudertce, economy 
and financial propriety. The Estimates 
Committee draws its members from the 
Lqk Sabha. and their term of office is 
generally one year. The main objectives of 
the Estimates Committee are to ensure 
economy and efficiency in administration. 
It is expected to see that the money is well 
laid out. If a close examination reveals that 
. a certain policy is defective of. that its 
implementation involves wastage of funds, 
the committee, can suggest alternative, 
policy for 'consideration by the 
government. 

The Committee on Public Undertakings, 
whose meihbers ere' drawn from both 
Houses of Parliament is a relatively recent 
creation. The scope of the comm'rttM is 
mainly to examine the reports and 
accounts of public undertakings and to 
assess if these organisations are being 
maraged in accordance with sound bu^- 
ness prirwiples and proven cornmardat 
practices. These committees are. con¬ 
tributing :towards exercising control over 
pubte expenditura. in their own way. P 
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BY LAUT VARUM. IAS Toppar. 1983 


The rat race for the Civil Ser¬ 
vices continues, unabated. 

You may be a runner too. 
sooner or later. So here’s 
good luck to you and more 
from a topper s pen who 
elaborates on the method of 
preparing and taking the Civil 
Services Exam, in the first of a 
series of four articles on the 
subject. 

E very year the UPSC holds exams for 
recruitmertt to various Civil Services. 
The competitive exam is conducted 
in three stages: (i) Preliminary Exam fPre- 
lims] (objective-type) for the selection of 
candidates for the Main Exam; (ii) Main 
Exam: and (iii) Interview (personality tesQ. 
Final ranking is based on the combined 
marks obtained in the Mains and interview. 
PralinM 

It consists of two objective-type papers 
(multiple-choice questiorrs mainl^ that 
carry a maximum of 450 marks: Paper I— 
General Studies. 150 marks; Paper II— 
orre subject to be selected from the list of 
optional subjects (Agriculture. Botany. 
Cfiemistry. G^graphy. History. Law. Psy¬ 
chology. Zoology, etc). 300 marks. 

Question papers are set both in Hindi 
and English. The course content of the 
syllabi for the optional subjects is of 
d^ree level. The government rrotification 
gives the detailed syllabi as well as a few 
sample questions. The concerned issue of 
Bmpfoyment Nows can also be con¬ 
sulted for the same. 

This exam is meant to serve only as a 
screening test and the marks obtained in 
the Prelims are counted only for admission 
to ttte Mains and not for the final ranking. 
Yet. the PrelirTK! are not to be taken lightly. 
Out of nearly one lakh applicants for the 
Prelims only about 10.000 are admitted 
to the Main Exwn. 

In the multiple-choioe. objective-type 
questiorrs a number of short questions are 
asked and the candidate has to choose the 
correct answer from four or five alter¬ 
natives given. Ail questions are com¬ 
pulsory in the multiple-choice paper and. 
since the questions are generally drawn 


from the entire course the candklate has to 
be thorout^ in his subjects. 

In general these papers tesA the can¬ 
didate's precision and may also test his 
ability to (fistinguish between similar terms 
or ideas, and. ki some papers, his ability to 
make estimates rapidly. 

Apart from knowing your subject 
thoroughly, the best way of preparing for 
this kind of exam is to repeatedly practise 
on actual test papers. It is essential to be 
awwe of the type of questions asked and 
the arrswers supplied so that you know 
what to expect. For example., though the 
General Studies paper covers practically 
every s^ject area, a careful study of the 
old question papers reveals that maximum 
questions are asked in General Science. 
Mental Ability. General Knowledge. Indian 
History and .current events. Accordingly 
these areas should be given more 
weightage while preparktg for the exams. 

The following may be observed while 
preparing for or even answering orre of 
these papers in the exams; 

• Spe^ is essential, though not at the 
cost of accuracy. Time is limited. Work 
steadily and with fuH concentration, 
without wasting time on a doubtful, con¬ 
troversial or ambiguous question. Come 
back to these after having scored the 
answer for clear-cut questions. 

• Sirtce results depend on the number of 
correct answers. tlWe is no point in leav¬ 
ing any question unanswered. Sometimes 
it is easy to eliminate unlikely and 
ridiculous responses and mark the most 
probable response' as the correct 
response. 

• Besides reading books, rrewspapers 
and magazines to increase depth aruf 
width of knowledge one must indulge in 
group or solo brainstorming in order to 
generate likely, anticipated questions. 

• Time management is essential to dis¬ 
tribute time equally over various subjects 
and topics. While preparing for the Pr^ims 
the Mains must also be kept in mind so 
that preparations are simultaneous for 
both. This becomes more important in the 
light of the feet that the time gap between 
the Prelims results and the Mains is hardly 
90 days. 

• One must be on the lookout for ques¬ 
tions which differ from the usual form. In 
most questiorrs drre has to just decide 
which one of the four answers is true. But. 
among these questions, there may be a 
few for which the right answer might con¬ 
sist of 8 combination of two or more alter¬ 


natives. e.g.,' 

Which of the following sequences of 
events are true? 

1. SequenceX 

2. SeryienceY 

3. Sequence Z 

A. 2 only 

B. 2 and.3only 

C. AH 

D. None 

Another tricky variant is In the form of 
’oxcapt' questions which reverse the usual 
form and ask you to identify the incorrect 
statement among a numlMr of correct 
ones. e.g.. 

• All the following data about Akbaris 
true except... 

A candidate working with speed and 
used to one form of questions may mark 
the wrong response in such odd questions 
even if he knew the right answer. Simil^ 
one musv be on guard for the tricky 
worrfe—best, the only. odd. least, most 
likely etc. and also for the particular condi¬ 
tion that may have been specified in the 
question. 

• Scoring on the answer sheet should 
be done meticulously and as per given 
instructions. Make sure you make the right 
kirKl of mark and in the right place. It is 
preferable to use a rulw on the answer 
sheet which can be moved as the ques¬ 
tions are answered so that you do not lose 
t^ right place where the answers are to 
bd marked. 

Main Exam 

The Mains are held sometime in 
November. Candidates are admitted to the 
Mains on the basis of the Prelims results 
(declared in August/September) of that 
year. The number of candidates to be 
admitted to the Mains is about 12 times 
the total number of vacancies to be filled 
up in that particular year (neeify 800 per 
year). 

The Mairts include a written exam of 
eight conventional essay type papers, 
each carrying 300 marks: 

Paper I (300 marks)—One of the Indian 
languages included in the Eighth Schedule 
of the Indian Constitution. 

Paper II (300 marlfe)—English. 

Papers III and IV (300 marks each)— 
General Studies. 

Papers V. VI. VII and VIII (300 marks 
each)—Any two subjects to be selected 
from the list of optional subjects. Each sub¬ 
ject win have tviio papers. 

The Indian language and die English 
IConOnumlonpagm 74i 
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ESPIONAGE 

NET AROUND SPY-RING 

T he tact thet most of the seciet pro)ects of importance to India 

have, all along, been nothirtg but o^ten secrets, (thanks to spy 
infilteration into top-ntost government offices) has immensely 
frightening connotations. And the report that several Indians are a part 
of the espionage network operating in the country is even more terrify¬ 
ing. On Jan 17. Ra^ Gandhi informed Parliament of the existence of a 
spy network within the coumry with wide ramifications. Days later, 
details started pourirtg in. of the nexus between counter-intelligence 
agencies and their Indian ‘moles'. Among these moles are reportedly 
P.C. Alexander's private assistant and three others in the PM secretariat, 
and two other low ranking officials from the President's office. They 
wars alleged to be supplying photostat copies of top-secret documbnts 
to one Coomer Narain the allegad kingpin of the spy ring in India. He is 
the Delhi Regional Manager of a Bombay-based trading and manufac¬ 
turing firm T. Maneklal Manufactunng Co. Ltd whose Managing Direc¬ 
tor Yogesh Maneklal was arrested following Coomar's confession that 
hb had been spying for 25 years and had contact with French. Polish. 
East German ^ Russian diplomats. The French diplomat haa already 
been identifiad as Alain Bolley. a defence attache in the French embassy. He 
was recalled on the advice of the Indian Government as was French 
Ambassador Serge Boidevaix. The narrw of the Polish diplomat figured 
in the Press but the External Affairs Mmistry js neithar confirming nor 
denying his recall. Nothing is known about the idwttity of the 
otfm Soviet Bloc spies. 

It is still unclear what made the intelligence suspect the existence of a 
spy ring. Presumably, it was the conspirators who grew careless. For a 
song, government officials ware passing on top secrets to Coomar. 
When he was arrested and his Hailey Road office raided, trunkloads of 
photostated classified documents were ^ized. Apart from tha. 300 top 
secret documents on combat and iaser weapons, nuclear research pro¬ 
jects. counter-intelligence and defence preparedness reports as wall as 
policy papers on India's relations with Sri Lanka and Pakistan have also 
been seized from the premises of various suspects. India's secret 
diplomatic ciphers were leaked out too—matters unknown even to 
Cabinet ministers. 

It is believed that Franca basically sought information on India's 
defence procurement and may have made availabis to other countries 
additional information received in the process. The French decision to 
withdraw the ambassador is also an official admission of France's par¬ 
ticipation. The role of the Soviet-bloc diplomats is still unknown. 

Dr Alexander, too. tertdered his resignation soon after the disclosure 
about the participation of his staff in the spysr.andai whichwas accepted 
by the PM. albeit with regret. 

The startling revelations of this espionage have highlighted the laxity 
prevailing in offices of bureaucrats. The leakage of information of such 
vital importance to the country, in order to strengthen foreign hands, is a 
matter of grave cortcem. Immediate tightaning'of security is the need of 
the fnur to prevent the likes of it occurringagain. Draining of national 
secrets can prove hazardous for the country's well-being. _ 

ANn-DEFECTION BILL 

TIMELY ANTIDOTE ___ 

he incidence of sullied politjcking of defection and deception 
which had of late baoome an undesiiable but integral part of Indian 
politics is Ukaiy to abate to quite an extern, though perhaps* not 
totally dls^ipear trom the political scene. The passing Of the Coratitu- 
tion Amendment Bill on Jan 30 putt a ban on defections in both Houses 
of Pariismont and the stats LagMatures. This is the 52nd Amendment to 
the Indian Constitution- and Its main objective is to check the scourge of 
unprindplad defections. It leaves no scope for being challenged in a 
court of law.' unlika ordinary anti-defacton legislation which may bo 
chaMangad under Artida 19. which providas Freedom of Speech and 
Expression and the Right to Form Associations or Unions among other 
rights, or under any other provision of the Constitution. 


According to this Bill a member of the legislature will automatically 
lose his seat if he voluntarily resigns from the party on whose tidcet he 
was elected fQrmaily<in accordance with its rules and procedure 
However, the accompanyirni clause which laid down that a member 
would incur disqualification if he were to be expelled (romtne party to 
which he belonged was dropped. 

The Bill also defines a split and merger. It states that a split shall be 
deemed to have occurred in a party if no less than one-third members, 
of the concerned House, belonging to that party break away from it. 
There will also be no disqualification in the event of a merger where a 
member's origkial party merges with another and he claims that he 
along with other members of the original party have become members 
of the new party formed: neither will there by any disqualification if he 
and any other members of the original pMy opt to function as a 
separate group while rejecting the merger. The merger would be valid 
only if it receivad the approval of two-thirds of the House. The amend¬ 
ment also provides for consciertce vote. i.e.. a member voting against 
the party whip or abstaining from voting will incur disqualification if such 
voting or abstention is not condoned by the political party within 15 
days. 

As defection has all along marred the basic structure of India's 
parliamentary democracy the Bill may well prove to be the first step 
towards cleansing public lifo. However, the Bill, like most laws of the 
land has loopholes: for instance, it does not specify the necessary action 
to be taken in case there is suspicion titat a government is iosing its 
majority, particularly when the House is not in session. The Opposition, 
while backing the Bill, has also expressed concern over the fact that the 
authority for deciding qqestiorts of jlisqualification on grounds of defec¬ 
tion will be vested in the Chairman or Speaker of the House concerned 
as the Bill may establish the dominance of the PM as well as the Opposi¬ 
tion leaders. Coming at a time when the Congressfl) is the undisputed 
force in the Lok Sabha this amendmem should also secure the Rajiv 
Gandhi rule at least till the end of his official tenure. But. ell in aH. it win 
undoubtedly succeed in curbing the politics of opportunism. 

INDO-LANKAN RELATIONS 

STALEMATE EXISTS 


I ndia appears to have grown tired of being patient and finally 
retaliated in kind by capturing a Sn Lankan navy boat, with seven 
‘crewmen, that had imruded into Indian territorial waters and was 
engaged in harassing Indjan fishermen. The patrol boat had. after firing 
at the fishermen, siezed the catch and equipment of about 20 vessels 
and was consequently seized by the Indian coast guard vessels on Jan 
11.1985. Earlier, on Jan 7 two Indian fishermen had been killed by the 
Sri Lankan patrol boats when they were in side Indian waters, on the 
pretext that they were Tamil mHitants. This had resulted in an intensified 
vigilance by the Indians. 

The attack resulted in the expectedly heated protest by Colombo for 
the immediate release of the captured boat. But, for once. New Delhi 
emerged with an upper hand and was prepared to negotiate only on its 
termi. viz the release of 17 Indian fishermen facing persecution in Sri 
Lanka for alleged poaching, and compensation for loss of life and pro¬ 
perty to the families of fishermen killed in similar encountws. 

Meanwhile the increasing studant militancy in Sri Lanka as well as the 
effort to colonialtse the predominantly Tamil north with settlements of 
Sinhalese families, in an attempt to reduce the Tamil majority and create 
local support for security forces, forther antagonised the Tamil guerillas. 
They demonstrated their displeasure by blowing up a Colombo-bound 
train which resulted in the death of 34 pertple including 23 soldiers. On 
the other hand the atrocities on Tamils contliiued unabated. In a gun battle 
between Tamil militants and the army 17 militants ware killad wliile in 
another incident Indian fishermen ware injured in firing within the Indian 
territorial waters. 

The PM expressed his concern over the honile stance adopted by Sri 
Lanka and said that even though the ethnic issue is an internal problem of 
the island, the influx of refugees into India and their hardships, is India's 
concern as weH. While Sri Lanka apfiears to favour a miKt^ solution. 
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cxiThanue for the return of the cj^rad Srt LarAan boM'and craw. High 
i«.v>'l laHts berwoen the two countries are also gn the ceids to solve the 
Tamil i>.s'je which is a positive step towarcte breaking the existing 
Kiicnate_____ 

S'X NATION SUMMIT 

AVERTING THE HOLOCAUST_ 

O nce again trie six riaiions, representing the colleoive nor^ailgned 
inteiesti. got togeilier to express the world's growing coixrem 
over tfxt nucleai arms race. In the one-day six-nation summit held 
i.i (Jew Dellii. on Jan 28. the heads of slates or governments (India— 
PM Rajiv Gandhi: Argentina—President Raul Alfonsin; Greece--PM 
Andicas Papaiidreou: Mexico—President Miguel de la Madnd; 
Sweden—PM Olaf Palme: and Tanzania—President Julius Nyerere) 
locussed their talks, primarily, on nuclear disarmament. As a follow up 
' I (hmr joint apt>eals issued to the live nuclear powers viz. the US. the 
USSR. China, the UK and France, on May 22. 1984 to halt production 
and deployment of nuclear warfare, these nations once again urged the 
nuclear weapon states to imrnediately halt testing of all kinds of nuclear * 
weatKvts and to conclude the Comprehensive' Test Ban Treaty (CTBI). 
at the earliest. They also called for the prohibition of development, test¬ 
ing. production, d^loyment and use of all space weapons, as they felt 
outer space should be used for the benefit of mankind and not suffused 
with nuclear weapons, to be converted into a virtual battleground of the 
morrow. 

At this jucture when the world sits in terror at the prospect ol a nuclear 
conflict, which could completely devastate the earth, such moves are 
widely acclaimed. As USSR aptly puts it these summits reflect “the inter¬ 
national public's growing desire to contribute to safeguarding peace as 
also their deep concern over world tertsions and their growing determirta- 
tion to take urgent steps to prevent nuclear war’. This, coupled with the 
US expressing its respect tor the “sincerity and purpose and commitment 
to peace" of the summit augurs well for entire humanity. It also goes to 
show that anti-nudear and peace movements conducted the world over 
fiave compelled the two superpowers, who. between themselves, 
possess nine-tenths of the world's nuclear stockpile, to re-evaluate their 
C'uilook from one of establishing nulcear arsenals to one of a yet hesitant 
consensus on disarmament. The Getteva agreement between the US and 
the USSR, to Stan bilateral negotiations on questions concerning space, 
nuclear arms—both intermeiate'range and strategic—have been eargerfy 
welcome by all quarters. The permanent representatives of the six nations 
iri Geneva will jointly call on delegaiions of the US and the USSR when 
they met on Mar 12.1985 for resummg disarmament talcs to inform 
tfiem about llie Delhi Declaration. Perhaps it win go a step further in per¬ 
suading the two superpowers to ultimately agree on a nuclear freeze. 

The Indian PM. in his first major appearance on the international 
scene, won aiiplause for ri'commending the 4-Point Plan on nuclear dis¬ 
armament. The plan urges the live rtuclear powers: 

• to put a freeze on production and deptatyment of ttudear weaports 
• to embark on physical reduction of nuclear stockpiles . 

• to ensure that alt discussions and agreements in this sphere are 
applicable to all possessors of nuclear weapons 
• to devote themselves to the basic objective of elimination of all 
nuclear weapons. 

At the moment then, the world is krwping its fingers crossed that the 
Geneva talks will advance onwards, from talking to the negotiating 
stage, and that its collective plea had not fallen on deaf ears. _ 

ASSEMBLY ELECTIONS 

ON THE MARK... _ 

W ithin a fortnight of the formation of the new Cabinet, the PM 
affec(^ a minor reshuffle of various portfolios. These 
changes, however, are not permanent. Relinqu&hing charge 
of the Ministry of Commerce and Supply which was initially looked after 
by him. Rajiv Gandhi allocated the additional temporary charge of rhis 
minisliy to the Union Finance Minister. V.P. Singh. Minister for 
Chemicals and Fertilisers. Veerendra Patilwas given the additional tem¬ 
porary charge of the Ministry of Industry and Company Affairs. However, 
the Defence Minister P.V. Narasimha Ran. who was temporarily holding 
additional charge of Planning had to relinquish his portfolio. The Gover¬ 
nor of RBI. Dr Manmohan Singfi was appointed Deputy Chairman of the 
i-Yanning Commission, of which the PM himself is the Chairman. 

In the midst cf these changes the final lap ot the gonui j! elections was 


didatat B.L. Studesh and K.N. Ifradhan ameiged vicUin from ^ Chaii 
constituency in UP and Bhopal in MP. respectively, tidcing the Congreksfl) 
tally to 403 seats in the Lok Sabha. Tfie Telugu'Desam, too. bagged two 
seats—the Srtkakulum and Rajampet constituencies in ArKfhra 
and thus 30 of the 42 seats in the state. The remaining seat went to the 
DMK in the north Madras Lok Sabha constrtuerxjy. The OMK emerged a 
surprise victor in both Lok Sabha and Assembly elections. In the latter 
OMK won two seals defeating its arch rivals AIADMK ar>d tne Con- 
gress(l). In the three by-elections to tire Kerala state Assembly the 
Marxist-led Left Democratic Front (LOF) oxn/indt^ly defeated the ruling 
Uniied Demoaatic Front iUOF). 

AfKf even while the hubub of the Lok Sabha polls has stifl.noi sub¬ 
sided the dates for the .As.'.embly elections have been finalised. On Mar 2 
and 5. a 279m electorate comprising 73.6% of the total eleciorate of 
378m will once again exercise its franchise to deci^ the fate of 2.532 
seats in the Legislative Assemblies of 11 states and one Union territory. 
Maharashtra and Bihar will have polling on both days while polling in 
AiHfrtra Pradesh. Arunachal Pradesh. Gujarat. MP, Karnataka. Orissa. 
Rajasthan. Sikkim aixf the Union territory of Pondteheny will be held 
or4y on Mar 5. The elections are timely in that the frve-year term of the 
Bitw. GujaraL MP. Maharashtra. Rajasthan, UP OTd Orissa Assemblies 
expires in June/duly this year, fri Karnataka and Anrthra the Governors 
dissolvedthe Assemblies at thciCMs insistence, aixf in Himachal Pradesh 
too. CM Vtrfahadra Singh rather stirprisingly decided to seek dissolution 
of the Assembly in order to hold mid-term poll in the state, on Mar 5. 
Onceagainthecourittvisbusvpreparirrotolineupai the poHingbooths. 
ASSAM 

SOLUTION IN SIGHT? _^ 

T he concerted efforts of Gandhi may finaly succeed in finding 
an acceptable solution to the foreigners' probiem'm the troubled 
state of Assam. 

In a fresh bid to solve the issue the Centre showred its desire to restart 
talks with the Assamese agitation leaders. The new initiaiive on Assam 
was finaitsed early in January at a meeting between the CM/Hiteshwar 
Saikia and high-level Union Governme nt committee. Vi/hat egged the 
government on wres the enthusiastic rasporse of the agitating All-Assam 
Students' Union (AASU) who seem to be in a oonoliMorV mood at the 
moment. This can be attributed either to a desire anther pattto convince 
the Centre to conduct elections in the state', which wB provide them wtth 
the opportunity to rehabilitate themaeMes pokticaky or it may be due to a 
genuine desire on Ihetr part to and the tussle once and tor all. For tt is 
rather obwout that Ihairtnflijgttoe has waned iMW time. 

Whatever be Bteir reasons''Bre AASU leaden tfiowed their wiHina- 
ness to rwgotiate with the gowa m me m . ptovidad the negotiations were 
conducted in two parts. The tksi round of talks woidd centre arourxf 
creating oonifitiorB oorxkjctve for holding elections. The second rorrtxf 
would corwentrate on resofving the foreigners issue once and tor all. 
Talks between the Centre and the slate were broken off in 1982 owing 
to-necorxaiiable drflererxres- which resulted in the gruesome Nellie 
massacre. 

The crux of the Assam problem aK along has been the manner in 
wNch migtants of the 1961-71 period are to be disposed of. In the 
1982 talks the agitation leaders, while conceding that it mi.jhi not be 
prasible to deport the refugees back to Ban^adesh. irrsisted that they be 
accepted by other slates. The Union government, however, found the 
demand unacceptable as it wanted the acceptartoe of these migrants as 
Indian citizens on humanitarian grounds since most of them were Hridu 
refugees who had left their homes fearing persecution in the erstwhile 
East Pakistan. Apart from this the agitation leaders also sought the dis¬ 
missal of the Minrstry and the dissolution of the Assembly. This 
fsux pas brought a halt lo the takes then. 

White the agitation leaders now appear to have accepted 1971 as the 
out off year for foreigners th^ are tut satisfied with the manner in which 
door to door emiuineration is bemgearried ouLAnd sines the Centre has 
at last retemei. arxl given the g reen signal lor holding the elections as 
soon as itttensive revision of electoral rolis is completed, the Assarnese 
leaders have submitted a menwrandum to the Section Commissiun (EQ 
urging it to (ormulate its own piiocedures on the basis of the Supreme 
Court directives for preparutg ihe elactorai ro<i.>. 

Cosed curtain talks were held in New Dc:i'> in the last days of J.^nuary 
and (wrly February the Ceni'e a.tJ i.'j a.jit3l'on Isaders. Ti’o 
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Centre—tha problem of reiratating the muHituda of stateless persons in 
Assam. _ 

TAMIL NADU 

RETURN OF THE NATIVE _ 

I n M'.G. RamachanOran's absence. TamH Nadu became a virtual arena 
for the power wars between the AIADMK parliamentary party mem¬ 
bers resulting in the shredding of the party fabric. And MGR. who 
returned to India on Feb 4. after a three-month-long treatment in the 
US. has ahead of him the unenviable task nf sewing it together into 
some semblance of dignity. 

Dissensions among party ranks first appeared when the Commercial 
Taxes Minister and leader of the AIADMK youth wing S. 
Thirunavukkarasu was deprived of his portfolios of excise, handlooms 
and textiles and instead given the portfolio of the nutritious noon meal 
scheme. The change was effected through a letter from MGR to the 
Governor. S.L. Khurana—rather surprising because MGR was. at the 
time, incapable of moving. The outraged Thimnavukkarasu immediately 
tendered his resignation though he did not reiktquish his party mem¬ 
bership. But what ultimately led to the split in the party was the removal 
of Jayalalitha. the deputy leader of the parliamentary party, from the post, 
once again allegedly under the orders of MGR. The ex-actress 
immediately lashed out at the conniving coterie comprising the state 
Finance Minister. V.R. Nedunchezhiyan. party General Secretary P.U. 
Shanmugam. state Information Minister. R.M. Veerappan and V.N. 
Janaki. MGR's wife. And keeping into consideration Jayalalitha's role in 
the Lok Sabha elections and state Assembly poll campaigns, as well as 
the favours her political mentor MGR had bestowed upon her. the move 
does seen as an attempt to undermine the considerable power she 
weilded in the party in MGR's abserrce. The loyalties of the party mem¬ 
bers now lie divided among those who support Jayalalitha arrd those 
supporting the Nedunchezhiyan—Shanmugam—Veerappan clique. To 
add to the slight. Jayalalitha was not even allowed to meet MGR upon 
his return. 

Now that MGR is back home and decidedly showing marked 
improvement in his.health the swearing in of his AIADMK Ministry is 
imminent. What, he decides to do about his erring party members is. at 
the moment, anybody's guess. But surely now that the cat is back the 

mice will have to stop playing their own games. _ 

PUNJAB 

PERPLEXING AS EVER 

unjab remains a vexatious issue even for the Rajiv Government. 
The appointing of a high-level ministerial committee to study the 
various facets of the Punjab tangle was followed by extensive dis¬ 
cussions within the Central ranks. The Centre adopted a rather con¬ 
ciliatory attitude to begin with and was quite prepared to hold early 
elections in the state with a view to restoring popular government, in full 
awareness of the fact that the Akali Dal its^ may be voted back 1o 
power. The Centre wanted to make sure that the Akali Dal would be pre¬ 
pared to allow any other elected party to govern the state. Apart from 
this the Centre was also ready to consider the release of Dal and SGPC 
leaders detained urKler the National Security Act (NS^. provided no 
criminal cases were registered against them. The Akali Dal. on its part, 
was enthusiastic about these proposals as it expected to secure a rpan- 
date to nile. 

Soon dissertsions started, following the Haryana CM. Bhajan Lai's 
suggestion to reunify Haryana. Himachal Prade^ and Pur^ab to con¬ 
stitute a single state. This, tha CM thought, would automatically resolve 
the disputes over the river waters, territory arrd also Chandigarh. The 
move was acclaimed by both Haryana and Punjab but promptly rejected 
by the Akali Dai ad hoc executives aruf the SGPC. 

To wbrsen matters further, an attempt was made on the life of the 
Akal T^ht head priest. Jathedar Kirpal Singh. On Jan 16. Kirpal Singh 
alongwith two of his a»wmd»fs. was seriously injured when stiot by 
three unidentified assailants. 

Installed as head priest of the Akal Takht in 19S2. Kirpal Singh is 
among the select band of SHch leaders openly opposed to terrorism. He 
had. at an earlier stage, even banned the en^ of arms into tha C^lden 
Temple complex. Tfw attempt- on his life was probably made with the 
view to increase the rift between the Centre and the state and sabotage 
the possibility of resumption of talks. Upon his recovery. Kirpal Singh 
reportedly inhaled that the head priests were prepared topl^-the/ole 


detamed Akali leaders ^ create a congenial aimosphara'. as also con¬ 
sideration by the Centre to the Anandpur Sahib resolution. This resolu¬ 
tion. according to the head priests, has been grossly misinterpreted by 
the government and the government should now nier to the specific 
clauses it objects to so that those can be specifically considered by the 
priests arKi Akalis, 

The Centre had however, prior to these latest developments, been 
resolute in its stance that the Akalis unequivocally condemn terrorism 
and give assurance that a solution will be found witNn the framework of 
the Constitution. The Anandpur Sahib Resolution had been described 
unconstitutionsi by the government. The Centre has not as yet 
■expressed its opinion with regard to these developments. Meanwhile, a 
substantial part of the country will go to the polls on Mar 2 artd 5. Pun- 

iab will, once again, be conspicuous by i ts absence _ 

VISITS 

CULTIVATING FRIENDSHIPS 

I t is heartening to note the PM. ^en while taking kock ot domestic 
problems, is still finding time to cultivate friendship with foreign 
countries and nurture the existing ones. Obviously believing in build¬ 
ing bridges not walls. Rajiv's efforts to enlist the goodwill of these coun¬ 
tries will undoubtedly prove beneficial in the long run. 

The President of Argentina. Raul Alfonsin. was among the first to res¬ 
pond to a friendship call from India. His visit coincided with the six- 
nation summit in which he participated. Talks with India proved 
beneficial for both countries. VVide ranging agreements on economic 
.cooperation as welt as an agreement for cooperative efforts in science 
and technology, were signed. A programme for cultural exchange was 
approved and the decision to set up a joint commission with the view to 
strengthen bilateral relations was also finalised. Both countries 
welcomed the furtherance of mutual cooperation and the marked 
improvement in bilateral relations in practically all fields. India, on its 
part, extended its support to Argentina on the Malvinas Island issue. 

The King of Bhutan arrived in New Delhi on a four-day state visit 
starting from Feb 1. 1985. King Jigme Singya Wangchuck reaffirmed 
Bhutan's complete trust in India and expressed satisfaction over the 
growing economic cooperation between the two countries. The issues 
discussed during this visit ranged from regional issues to bilateral 
cooperation in wide-ranging fields. India's assistance to Bhutan's 
developmental projects also featured in the talks ._ 

RBI REPORT 

PROPHECY FOR IMPROVEMENT 

he Report on Currency and Finance. 1983-84. submitted by the 
RBI indicates improvement in the economic trends during the 
current firtancial year. The price situation in 1984-85 (Apiil- 
March) has shown distinct signs of easing. Also the extent of the rise in 
prices is likely to be much smaller than the rise recorded in the preced¬ 
ing year. 

It is estimated that the industrial growth for this year may touch the 
7-8% rnark compared to the 5.5% groviih it achieved in 1983-84. The 
rate of irKrease in rton-food credit at rreaify 8% from March to Novem¬ 
ber 1984 as against 5% in the corresponding period in 1983 reflects 
this acceleration of industrial growth. 

In contrast to the discouraging trends in the price situation in the 
early part of 1984. the prospects for contairvng the price rise within a 
range considerably lower than that in 1983-84 have brightened. In fact 
the price rise up to Nov 17. 1984 during the cunent financial year 
works out to 5.4% on a point-to-point basis or 7.9% on an average basis 
compared to the 8.3% and 8.8% during the corresponding period ot 
1983-84. Even on the assumption that the price rise during the remain¬ 
ing part of the year would be as large as it was during 1983-84. the 
extent of price rise for the full current year would be much smaller than 
in the preceding year. 

The irufustrial production during the first half of 1984-85 (April- 
September) registered an increase of 7.2% against 4% in the same 
period in 1983-84. Manufacturing has risen by 6.5% compared to 
3.7% in the last .fin»tcial year. Mining and quarrying has risen from 
9.3% to 10.7% while electricity from 2.7% to 13.5% primarily due to 
significant improvement in power gertaration. The performance of the 
infrastructure iiKfustries has been highly impressive and this will ensure 
accelaration of industrial growth during 1984-85: 

In the agricultural sector, output of kharif foodgrains is likely to be sus- 
* (Continued an paga 24J 
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US-USSR 

OF STAR WARS & WEAPONS _ ' 

he one agr e e m fnt that Foreign Minister Andrei 

Gromyko and US Secretary of State Geot^ Shult 2 reached at 
GeneM was to talk some more.Tho agreement was that the .US 
and the USSR win conduct three series d negotiatioTts simultaneously 
and the single negotiating teams of each nation wiU be divided into three 
sub-groups. While or«e will discuss long-range strategic weapons 
(nuclear warheads carried by inter-continental missiles or launched from, 
submarines or bomben4- another will bargain about intermediate range 
weapons (especially the Soviet SS-20 missiles and NATO's Pershing II 
missilas). arid the tNtd will discuss deferaiva systems including 
America's Stra Defense btitiativa (SDI). anti-satellite (ASAT) 
weapons and Soviet ground-based systems like anti-ballistic missiles 
(ABM4. radars and anti-aircraft devices. The most contentious issue will 
be the third one. which is also called President Reagan's star war pro¬ 
gramme and which seeks to intercept and destroy nuclear missiles. 
While the Americans were happy thM Kremlin had agreed to resume 
what in effect, is the START (Strategic Arms Reduction Talks) and INF 
(Intermediate-range Nuclear Forces) talks, which the Soviets h^ walked 
out of in Nov 1983. when NATO had begun to deploy nuclear missiles 
ki Europe, the Russians too are pleased because Washington had wan¬ 
ted to keep the offensive and defensive systems separate. The Russians 
had managed to get the US to put star wars on the same general forum 
as the offensive weapons. 

Immediatelv after the talks, however, it became apparent that it was 
easier to talk thfki to get anything done, and even the talks may get off 
at e dead end. In separate television interviews. US Defence Secretary 
Casper Weinberger ruled out not only the possibility of stopping star 
wws research but also any ban on deployment of the wedpons that this 
research may produce, and Shultz said that it "ramsined to be seen" 
what would happen if progress Was made on missiles but not on anti¬ 
missiles. On the other side of the iron curtain. Gromyko in a similar TV 
interview declared that without reaching a simultaneous accord on all 
three directions, 'there can be no advancement of what was.agreed , 
upon in Geneva'. While not demanding an immediate hah to star war 
research or a total ban on the deployment of space weapons, he said 
that such a ban was the goal of the Soviets. 

While such discourse was going on a Pershing II missile which had 
just anived for deployment in West Germany, acchfentally exploded, kill¬ 
ing three American sdrvicemenend injuring 16 others. Luckily, the mis¬ 
sile was not armed and there were no nuclear warheads in the 
immediate vicinity. While this accident led to questions about the 
reiiability of the Pmhing II. many similar accidents having occurred dur¬ 
ing the time of testing in 1982 and 1983. it added fuel to-the fire of 
European pacifists who do not want such missilas in their country. The 
Belgian Government is already split on the question of missile d^loy 
mettt in Belgium and the Belgian PM made this clear to Reagan during 
his visit to Washington on Jan 16. Early in Febnjary, the Greek PM 
Papandreou said that although Greece was a member of the NATO, its 
. decBions were not binding on Greece and-aaked America to remove its 
nuclear weapons from the country. 

On the Russian side. too. a mishap occurred in January. A Soviet ’ 
cniise missile apparently got away and after flying over peru of Norway 
crashed in Finl^. Weinberger stated that the *hin away* missile had 
bean shot down by the Sovieis themselves and this means that ths 
Soviets themsekres have a strategic defence system of their own. 

REAGAN ADMINISTRATION 

DEFENCE BUDGET BELLOWS _ ' ' ' 

R onald Reagan was sworn in as Prasidant of America for 
a ascond tarrn in an elegant ceremony- His second term agertda 
compriaas three major issues: arms comrol, tax simplification 
and theferferal budget system. Tto ShuRz-Gtomyko mee t in g In Gartava 
showed his arwiety to begin taka in the Md of ernis oontipL No leaa 
important fer the budget If no outs are made in the currant mendina: ihe 
deficit will grow from S218b this year to $236b in 1988. and die 


national debt will rise to $2.6 trillion. However. Reagan appears to be 
relaxing at the momere since the economy has pidud up since last 
summer. kitsreM rates fel.to 10.6% in lata January. Reagan's goal is to 
reduce the annual deficit to j2% GNP ($100b). As he has nrled out tax 
increasea or cuts in defence and social aacurity. cuts hava baen suggas- 
tsd by Budget Director Dadd Stockman in wa ll e ntr k n c h ed entitlement 
programmes Ike medicare, agricvltural subaidias ^ student aid. 
However, powerful lobbies are against such ciife. The Senate 
Republican leaders, on the other hand, favour a freeze on most fedatal 
programines. including defence arid social security. The defence budget 
has been growing at the rate of 8.3% over the past four years. Ths pro¬ 
posed $313b budget for the next year is expected to come under spe¬ 
cial scrutiny by Co^ress. 

Meanwhile. Rea^ had begun to shake up his administratidn for the 
second term. The Treasury Secretary. Donald Regan, has been mads 
ths White House Chief of Staff, while James Baker, the outgoing White 
House Chief of Staff has been given Donald Regan's former post. Edwin 
Messe has been nominated Attorney General. The Energy Secretary 
Donald Hodel will move to the Interior Department and White House 
Personnel Director. John Herrington will take over as Energy Secretary. 
W*illiam Bennett has been given the post of Education Secretary. Vernon 
Walters, the former Deputy Director of the Central Inteliigence Agency, 
(CU4 vvill replace Jeanne Kirkpatrick as ths US Ambassador to the UN. 
Kirkpatrick will return to teaching and writing. 

In Soviet Russia, the sudden postponement of the Warsaw'Pact's 
planned summit meeting in January raised speculations that Presiderit 
Chernenko's health problems may be more than serious. The meming 
was to be held in Sofia. Bulgaria around Jan 16. Western Kremlin- 
watchers even speculated as to whether he was still alive. Chernenko 
has not been seen in public since Dec 27. Early in February, an official 
spokesman, while declining to comment on Chernenko's state qf health 
said that he was talcing a winter holiday near Moscow. _ 

JAPiAN 

DIPLOMATIC TRIUMPHS _ 

I t was a month of diplotriatic triumphs for 1*M Yasuhiro Nakasone. He 
followed West German Chancelior Helmut Kohl and British PM 
Mrs Thatcher as an equal in the procession of Weafem aNes meatftig with 
Resident Reagan: At Loe Angeles, therefore. Japan's importance as an 
emerging global power wCrfelt. The meetmg was the fifth in two years 
between the two leaders and was dominated by two main issues— 
trade and arms control. The US has a trade deficit of $36b with Japan 
and has a growing market access problem. However. Nakasone took 
the initiative and said that he was determined to solve the trade pro¬ 
blems and had sat up a new seven-minister committea. which includes 
three foreign mambm one of them being the President of the US 
Chamber of Commerce in Japan, to look into them. The two leaders 
agreed on high level market access talks, which will concentrate on 
electronics and oomputera. medical aquipment and pharmaceuticals.* 
forestry products and telecommunications, which could increase US 
exports by $1 Ob in the loh^ term. 

On arms control. Nakas^ tried to get a clear visw of the American 
stance. He persuaded Reagan to piadge that the US will not negotiate 
any agreement with Moscow which permits Soviet $$-20 missiles to be 
moved from Europe to Asia. 

Nakaeona added to his diplomatic trliimpka by visttino the South 
Pacific nations of Australia. New Zealand. Papua New Guinea and .Fiji 
between Jan 13 and 20. Thb was a cfeareign that Japan is tokkig on a 
more active rqje in the regWh. In Loe A n gelas. Nakasone had reeffitmad 
Japan's commitment jo shara a 'global partnarahip' with the US and 
tain greater responsibility for ooordkiating strategic and economic 
policy In his part of the world. During his trip, he assured his hosts that 
Japan was committedto p asce and prosperity in the region. 

Nakasone was the fiiat Japanase PM to visit Hji and Papua N#w 
Guinea: He offered d evelo pm a nt aid to both oountrlsa and p rom isa d io 
eaqpand cukuraiand eoenonii c swehangs a . Tin t aPo n a h r bahkid such 
ooffiiiHpiisnis m mR V 1 W 0 fiwii mwi iW'iiT^wnvii nvfn w i uwpyic 
point of viaw: IfBn Saviass buM basas in tlis arfa, the task of the Wsa- 
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ISRAEL 

WITHDRAWAL PLANS 


Uies for Feb 28.'The Provincial Assernblies will elect the Senate in mid- 
Maich. Accordino to Zia. Pakistan is movirrg towards a shurocracy. 
meaning democracy, Isiamic style, the word thun being derived from 


STAGES OF ISRAELI PULLOUT PLAN 



an Arabic word denoting Consultative Assembly. Parties will r«ot be 
allowed to comest, only indtwidusls. Isiamic theorists feel that parties are 
divisive and in any case a parfiarnantary Opposition is not requited to 
challenge the government's programme, smce it is baaed on the Quran. 
However, one should beer in mind that Pakistan is more a Muslim 
dominated country rather than an Islamic one. and Zia himself is far from 
being a true tmarri. who according to Islamic ideals, should rise to 
eminence as a result of his goodness and wisdom. 

On Jan 19. Pakistan's main Opposition alliance, the 11'party (an 
bamad) Movement for the Restoration of Democracy (MR(^. deckM to 
boycott the elections, unless they ware held under the suspended 1973 
Constitution. Zia lifted alectorel ban on office-beeters of most opposi¬ 
tion parties, former mMstets. etc. but the MRO held firm that he rnusi fift 
the 1979 ban on political parties, free all political detainees, remove 
ftess curbs, disband mMrtaty courts and restore the curtailed powers of 
the judiciary before the eloctions. Later in the month, the MRD 
categorically ruled out arry negot'rations with the military regime rega^ 
ing their participation in electiorts atKi said that it was another shisn 

like the referendum of Decift __ ■ 

TURKISH-CYPRIOT TALKS 

HAN DSHAKE OF THE CENTURY _ 

n Jan 17,1985 Cyprus President Kyprianou and Turkish Cypriot 
leader Rauf Derrktash met in New York at the UN'-sportsorad 
meet to resolve the Cyprus problem. The talks however ended in 
a stalentate. with the two sides blaming each other for the failure. 

In three rounds of earlier talks, both parties had come to an agree¬ 
ment in principle over the unHic^ion of the Turkish northern Cyprus and 
the Greek southern Cyprus into a bMamaraf ferferal govemmwt which 
would be presided over by a Greek Cypriot President wtd a Turkish Cyp¬ 
riot Vice-President. Further, the Turki^ Cypriots who coritrol 37% of the 
island agreed to rerfuce their portion to less than 30%. 

However, when the two learlers met recently it became evident that 
both sides had come to New York with different views. While the 



H I srael wHI be out of Lebanon, in .nine months." said a 
senior officM. and so it appeared. The Israeli Cabirtet voted 16 to 6 
in favour of a unilateral, step-by-step withdrawal of about 
22.000 Israeli troops from South Lebanon. Tlw occupation had begun 
with Operation Peace for Galilee oaJun 2. 1982. when Israeli troops 
had swept into Lebanon to sweep the ares dear of Palestine Liberation 
Organisation (PLO) guerillas who had used Lebanon as a base for 
launching military operations into northern Israel. The first phase of the 
withdra\Aal will begin within five weeks artd will involve the city of Sidon 
and the area along .the Ayvali river. The troops'will redeploy 25 miles 
inside Lebanon between the Zahrani and Utarri rivers. The second phase 
involves the eastern sector including part of the Bekaa valley, where 
40,000 Syrian troops are also present. In the third phase, tfie Israelis 
plan to'create a zone six to 12 miles irtside Lebanon under the control of 
a 2.150-men Israeli-trakred and -finarrcSd South Lebanon Army, which 
consists predominantly of Christian militia. 

The withdrawal scheme is o{>posed by some hardliners in the Likud 
Party, including Deputy PM and Foreign Minister Yitzhak Shamir. They 
feel that a pult back without firm security guararttees by the Gentayel 
‘Government would lead to the re-population of South Lebanon by PLO 
guotfnas. However, Israel has lost a Iwge number of man in the area in 
the past taw moitths. The ShTite Muslims, who are in a majority in the 
region. Have launched their own attacks against the Israeli Army with the 
help of Syria. The Shiites are also tough in their attitude towards the 
Sunnis and the Christian minorities, and an Israeli withdrawal may lead 
to a civil war in the regiort. 

Washirtgton. .too. is not too happy about the Israeli decision ^ are 
in favour ^ a quick diplonnatic solution. Negotiatioa which had been 
going on b e tw een Israel and Lebanon at Naqoura ware abruptly broken 
M ittr the 14th round, because neither side was ready to com¬ 
promise. However, after the Israeli Cabinet passed the unilateral 
withdrawal plan. Lebanon again decided to resume negotiation. 


Turkish Cypriots claimed they had come to sign a draft agreement 
wqrked out with de Cuellar in earlier discussions, the Greek Cyp^ts said 
there was no draft agreement aruf the purpose of their meet has to 
negotiate the issues discussedearlier before a draft agreement could be 
formulated. Nevertheless, a positive outcome of the meeting was that 
the two sides had nnet each other for the first time since 1979. In fact. 
Denktash called it the 'handshake of the century". 

The recent history of Cypms has been one of turmoil. Cyprus, an 
islaruf in the Mediterrarrean was formerly a British colony. After a ctoter- 
mined guerilla war. it was granted independence on Aug 16. 1980 and 
Archbishop Makarios III, who was the head of the Greek Orthodox 
Church in Cyprus became the first President of the isiarid republic. 
Serious inter-communal violence between the Turkish and the Greek 
Cypriots resulted in the installation of a UN peace-keeping force in 
1964. Iri 1974. Presidetit Makarios was overthrown in a coup: he fled 
the country only to return again to resume the presidency. Meanwhile, 
the Turkish Cypriot leader Rauf Denktash invited the Turkish Army to 
protect the Turkish community and to prevent Greece from estabtishmg 
‘control over the island. The Turkish Army occupied rvxthem Cyprus and 
in February 1975. the Turkish Cypriots decla^ the establishment of 
the "Turkish Federated State of Cyprus' with Denktash as Presktant. The 
state was recognised only by Turf^: President Makarios died in 1977 
and was succeeded by Kyprianou. In 1980, the UN-sponsored peace 
talks were resumed and in May 1983. the UN General Assembly voted 
in tavour of the removal of Turkish troops from Cyprus. The Turkish Cyp¬ 
riots responded by proclaiming a unilateral declaration of independence 
and called their state the Turkish RepubHc of Northern Cyprus", with 
Denktash as President; this was again recognised by no other country 
except Turkey and was duly condemned by the UN Security Council. 
FoHowing this all attempts for peace between the two oommurtitles 
taUed. 

The beaic probtam in the unification talks still remains over the 
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dfr noi want turiiiv to ba frivolwid in any jMirt of (in a0raan«ant. tlia < 
Turfciah Cypriots wfN not maka any c o n caaalons about tha Twidih 
milhaiy pratanca as ttioy faai It wiH hamper ttwir own aaeurity intarasts. 

After the prasant sislamata. UN sources reluctantly admitted that tha 
awllsr agraaments which had bean worked out be t wee n the two sides 
ware practicaiiy useiess. 

However, the UN Secretary General hoped to bring the twosidee 
back for another round of discussions by the artd Of Fsbruary. 
KAMPUCHEA 

VIETNAMESE OFFENSIVE _ 

I n the most spectacular part so far in the most agressive dry seasom 
offensive of the Vietnamese against the three factions of the anti* 
Vietnamese Democratic Kampuchea coalition, Vietnam launched a. 
masstve attack on Ampii, the h^dquarters of one of the factions, the' 
Khmer People's National Liberation Organteattem (KPNLF). the leader of 
which is the orw time republican PM Son Sann. ^ Jan 8. Ampii. which 
is a kind of 'model city' and not a mere guerilla hide out. fell. Unlike dur¬ 
ing earlier attack, the Vietnamese did not put Ampii to the torch, and. 
there were speculations that they may wish to establish a semi¬ 
permanent force at Ampii. 

The Vietnamese offensive began in November with an attack on 
Noug Chan, and since then nine camps have been captured. There are* 
about 1,55.000 refugees now in the Thai side of the border. Of the 
three factions-^the KPNLF. Prince Norodom Sihanouk's group and the 
Khmer Rouge (the Democratic Kampuchea coalition's communist 
partner, whose leader is Pol Pot)—the KPNLF has suffered the most arnf 
of its eight camps only one, Dongrek. which has a civilian population of 
17.000. has remained untouched so far. The main object of the present 
offertsive appears to be the elimination of the KPNLF. which is militarily 
vulnerable. On the other hand, it is politically very active and has grown 
fast in tha past years. It had set up a rujmber of 'model cities" as a sym¬ 
bol of their political tegHimacy in the country. Sihanouk's group is not as 
large, and the Khmer Rouge, though militarily formidable, has little 
political credibility with anyone except thwr Chinese backers because of 
their genocidal rule in 1975-78. However, the attack on Ampii has re¬ 
started a debate within the KPNLF about the feasibility of fixed positions 
as defence centres. The swing appears to be in favour of guerilla 
warfare. 

Late in January, the six-nation Association of South-East Asian 
Nations (ASEAN) and China decided to jointly work to bring Vietnam to 
the negotiating table in a bid to find a solution to the Kampuchean con¬ 
flict. Chirta declared that it was willing to negotiate with Vietnam if it 
withdrew its troops from Kampuchea and also agreed to provide more 
support to the three anti-Vieirtannese resistance groups. Meanwhile, the 
UN Secretary Gerteral. Javier Perez de Cuellar, visited Vietnam artd held 
talks on the political settlement of the Kampuchean conflict. On their 
part, the Vietnamese called on the US to resolve the conflict and said 
that Wa shingt on could ea si ly contribute to peace in South-East Asia. 

BRAZIL 

DEMOCRATIC INCLINATIONS _ 

om t/i». Democncim means 'Good Morning. Democracy" and 
indeed, it was a new day for Brazil when Tartcredo de 
Almeida Neves was elected the natnn's first civilian Presi¬ 
dent after 21 years of military rule. Democracy Is not yet complete in 
Brazil as its 131m populatior did not have a direct say in Neves' elec¬ 
tion. The new leedw was chosen by a 686-member electoral college 
made up of the Chamber of Deputies, the Senate and delegates from 
each of BraziFs 23 states. However. Neves was the rntmirtee of the 
Opposition Brazilian Democratic Movement Party and he won 480 
votes to the 180 won by Paulo Satin Mahif. the candidate of the 
mUitaiy-bscked ruling Democratic Social Party. The Brazilian Constitu¬ 
tion provides for a six-year presidential term, but Neves has said that he 
will support direct election for 1988. He has also called for a Con¬ 
stituent Assembly to permit a popular vote. 

Brazil is thus slowly inciinirHi towards fUH democracy. However, the 
transition is being skilfully controlled by a group of businessmen, politi¬ 
cal and military leaders. The military will continue to exercise influence 
over some areas of government, including the armaments industry. They 
have also extracted assurances that Neves would rtoi promote any 
embarrassing investigations into past humart-rights abuses and corrup¬ 
tion, like his neighbour Raul Alfonstn in Argentirta. 

Neves has won widespread acceptartce. According to a poll conduc- 
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eotm baHwaon the mWlanf and fta cMNa n opponent a In poiiilca. Ha 
began Ma political caiear In 1934 aa a city councilman and in 1881 
bacama the PM of BtazH. After the .1984 rniMaty coup he served as a 
ladarai deputy, and tried to find a way to raatore dwnocracy via a Cort- 
graas aaveraly Nmitad in its powar. Ha bacama a Senator from his homo 
state Minas Gerais in 1979 and ita Governor in 1982. Now. as the Pre¬ 
sident, he will not find tho‘goingttio easy. BrazK has a huge foreign debt 
of about SlOOb. Although it had a trada surplus of $13b last year. 
$10b of ttwt went as the annual interest due on the debt. The inflation Is 
at 230%. During his campaign for tha presidency. Naves made few pro¬ 
mises beyond pledging to restore direct presidential elact'ions and curb¬ 
ing the inflation rate. He visited the US in late Jant^ when Ns 
diplomatic skills were on trial. The US has fixed import limits on Brazilian 
steel, textiles arKi shoes and the Brazilian plea was for easier access to 

American markets. ____ 

NORTH-SOUTH YEMEN 


WOOING THE WEST __ 

T heremay be chartg^ in the entrarree to the Red Sea, which is of 
intemational signifiema. because it is the vital route of Arab oil to 
the West. North Yemen (Yemen Arab Republic) has been playing 
aH sides for some time. It has 15 American F-5 jets and about 60 Soviet 
MiGs in its air force. In 19B4 Presidant AH Abdullah Saleh signed a 20- 
year treaty of friendship and co-operation with the Soviet Union, but still 
retains its nor>-aligned statin. In July 1964. the Hunt Oil Co. of Texas dis- 
. covered oil rtear North Yemen's Hhdefined border with South Yemen arKf 
Saudi Arabia and there are signs that it would tilt more towards the 
West, because it has sought to obtain American oil drilling techrmlogy. 
On the Arab front, it recently hosted the Islamic Conference arrd, 
welcomad Egypt to the fold, despite protests by Iran and Syria.' 
Relatkms with South Yemen, too. have bem good and there is a strorrg 
sentiment in favour of the unification of the two countries, despite cen¬ 
turies of separation. 

South Yemen (People's Democratic RepuNic of Yemen) has also 
been showing signs that it rrwy start looking to tha West for help. So far. 
sirtce it won indeperfoence tom Great Britain in 1967. it has been 
staunchly Marxist. But North Yemen's oil find has whetted its own 
appetite for oil and it has been wooirtg the West to let its prospectors 
find oil. which the Soviets have been urraNe to find so far. It has 
resumed border negotiations with Oman and strengthened its ties with 
Saudi Arabia. Great Britain and other West European allies. It has also 
been encouraging Western companies. A French company has built a 
hotel and South Yemen rtow wants Air France to be the first European 
airline to fly through the counfty. It has also bought two American-made 
Boeing 737 commercial jetliners and two American technicians arrived, 
in the country with the plartes. While WasNngton declared that it would 
welcome US investment m South Yemen, since this would help to 
balance the Soviets, who already have a rwval base at Aden and the 
South Yemen island of Socorta in the Arabian Sea. it added that it could 
not protect American oil-men and other investors until diplomatic ties, 

wNch were broken in 1967 ware restored with the country. _ 

NEW CALEDONIA 

FORMULATING PEACE _^ 

A fter a fresh ^rt of violence, the FretKh PresideM Frartcois Mft- 
terrand decided to visit the French Pacific colony of New 
Caledonia on Jan 17. The idea was to sell a peace formula to the 
warring Kattaks, tha black Malanesiara who narrowly form the largest 
single ethnic group on the islarul, stKf the Colons, the Frarwh settlers. 
While the former indepetuletKe from Frarwe. the Colons wish to 
remain with France.^Mitteirand's formula spells autonomy and not total 
irrdependence. The settlers could keep their Frerrch citizensNp under the 
plan, and the Frerrch police would protect them. 

Whether such a plan would be acceptable to either side is debatable. 
The island has been rocked by violence for the past fow months and 
already have over 6.000 French policemen fo New Caledonia, which has 
a population of only 1.45.000. the ratio being one policeman to every 
24 islanders. The French Agricultural MiNster Edgar Pisani. had bean 
s^ as SpecM High Commissioner in December to break the deadlock 
wNch had develop^ after the Kanaka had boycotted the territorial elec¬ 
tion held on Nov 18. He had presented his ideas on Jan 7 in which ho 
.had suggested that a referendum should be held in July to decide 
whether New Cailedonia should have ah "independence association'. He 
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tunii towtoni end wploiMbon of mriibM iwoufow. 

WM the iMdir of iha Kmk SoeWM NaHoir^ Ubaraiion Front 
(FLNKS). Joan Maria 1]teou. partV walpomad lha prcMotals. riw 
Franeh aatitan rianpunoad iNam aa a “monairaiis Modf. 

Tha situation was fiaihar aggrawaMd whan a group of Itanaks kilad a 
whita laanagar. Y\ms Tual, in a wH ta owne d tam on Jan 11. Tha 
antagad Fnnch riolad in tha capital city of Noumaa and lha naxt day 
two Kanak OKiramist l aada ts . Boi M ac h o ro and his lieutenant Marcal 
Nonnaro. waro kidad by a group of gandamwa. VMuls tha offioat 
account says that diay had rakjsad cans M> pul down ttwirwaapona. the 
. FU4KS says that they had came out to take to tha gandannas bom a 
farm house and had baan assaaainaled. Piaani had to stop tha wiolanoa 
by dadanng a stats of amargancy and imposing curfew. 

Mittanamfs vWt tamporariiy saivad tha anrogad faaiinga and ha has 
put tha prsstiga of Ns offica behind Ns fomwla. lha danger, howsuar. ia 
that sNtramists on both sidaa may not heed his plea and antagonisms 
would than become more fiaree. Mittanand. hotaavar^faeis that 'the 
dialogiia continues*. _ 

SINGAPORE 

PAPS POOR SHOW- _ 

I n Singapore's recent elections Lae Kuan Yaw's People's Action Pm^ 
(PAP) won all but two of tha 79 seats in Pariiafnant. However. Lee 
was not too happy beebuse whila in 1980 the PAP had won 76% of 
the popular vote, it won only 63% this time and a number of PAP mem¬ 
bers came dose to losing. The Opposition Working Party leader. J.B. 
Jayereirtam. who had gained his seat in a 1981 by-election, retained it 
and another opposition leader. Singapore Democratic Party's Chaim Sea 
Tong, defaated a strong PAP candidate. Furthermore, a r«ew con¬ 
stitutional amendment aHoting three permanent seats to the Opposition 
will require the government to add 3 'best loser' MP with limit^ voting 
powers bringing the total membership of the Parliament to 80. 

Aware of the need to know about the cause of its relatively poor 
showing after being at the helm for 2S years, the govemmerrt is allow¬ 
ing a liberal run to arni-PAP views in the letters to the editor column of 
the local Press. Some of the totters complained about the brushing aside 
of bread-and butter issues by the PAP during the campaign. Others 
accused it of being too authoritarian aruf utrwiiling to listen to popular 
grievances. Yet others wai ied a genuine Opposition. However, one 
major reason was that Lee announced the election one year before it 
was due. This gave the Opposition ample time to prepare. 

In a post-election news >'r>nlerer>ce. PM Lee irtdi^ed that the 'one 
man. one vote' system m -iy lead to national disintegraiion and many 
concluded that he was aiming at a constitutiortal amendment. However, 
the First Deputy PM Goh Chok Tong said later in the mortth that the pre- 
serrt system worked we;t aruf ultimately the people should decide 
through a referendum whether any change was necessary or not. Goh 
appears to be the next in tl>e line of succession to Lee. 

Singapore also created headhnes when it announced recently that it 
would quit UNESCO. It is the first Third World country to make such an 
annournrement. The US and Britain have already opted out of the UN 
body. While Singapore said that its limited resources had prompted it to 
leave, others felt tlwt it had other motives. The timing of the move led to 
some speculation—bs statement, so soon after, the US puN out. led 
many analysts to condude that Lee was out to please WasMrigton. - 

Economy 

STERL ING SLIDE__ 

F rom Hs p^ in 1981 to end 1883. «e^ng fell by 39% agamst 
the dollar and by 18.7% against major currencies in the world. In 
mid-JatHiary the pound dropped to $1 111 and it seemed that 
the previously unthinkable level ol parity with the doHar was last 
approachkig.The government, however, intervened and forced uo 
interest rates and the pouiid steadied somewhat by January end at 
$1,121. However, the cxtrifidence in PM Margaret Thatcher's 
Government's management of the ecortonty was b.tdfy shaken 
Britain's Chancellor of the Exchequer Nigel Lawson, tiad forecast a 
• $1.7b in tax cuts in the next budget, but there were indfeatiorts that he 
would not be able to keep his word. His aides said titat the budget 
deficit would probably run more than S2b higher than expected in the 
present fiscal year. There was fear of irtcreas^ inflation artd if this is j 
added to the unemployment rate, which, at nearly 13% is among the I 
’ highest in West Europe, the state of the acorKiitry certainly does not 


frig olL ffib di^ck vires irouhd $9b. Britain's sfwe of the vvbrid exports 
dreppe d from 8.5% in “SI to only 7.9% in '83 and is stMl heiKling down. 

Om of tha reasons for tha slide of the pound has been the s‘..'Qng 
dollar, which by the and of December had hit an aH-time high aga'ist 
the French franc and a 12-year record against the Deutsche mark. 
Mwreon recantly visited Washington and met with outgoing US Sec¬ 
retary of Treasury, Donald Regan and the finance ministersofWest Ger¬ 
many. Frerice and Japan. This was the so-called'Group of Pkre' whichhad 
p ledged to undertake coordinated intervention in the currency markets 
'as naoassary.' at the Williamsburg Summit of 1983. At tha present 
m e e ti n g, however, no specific action was suggested to bring down the 
dollar. 

Another mi^ cause for the sterling's docl'irre has been the weakness 
in oil piicss. Britain's North Sea oil accounts for only 6% of the country's 
total output, but generates one-tenths of the Chancellors' tax revertues. 
There h« been a downward trend in oil prices. Recently NonA.’ay's 
Statoil declared that it would fix its price rret by reference to the British 
National Oil Coiporai'ion's price, but by lower spot market prices. This 
would mean thet Britain too, would have to cut its oil prices further. 

'Die orw bright sign for the government was the state of the long 
miners' strike. In the last week of January another 2.670 miners went 
back to work. Altogether. 40% of the 1,8/.BOO members of the 
National Union of Mineworkars (NUM) were back on their iot s. MUM s 
also showing definite signs of splitting. The Nottinyhamshve ord South 
DerbysNre branches of the union have decided to suboroinate ii.e 
union's national rules to their own local ones. The union Arti'‘ 
Scargat. however, remains e die hard. 

POLISH PRIEST'S MURDER . 

OFFICIAL COVER UP ? _ 

H undred miles ruxthwesi of Warsaw, m the city oi torun. the tn.al 
of the four Secret Policemen indicted for the murder of Faiher 
Jerzy Popiehiszko. a Roman Catholic' priest who was an 
outspoken supporter of the banned Solidarity trade union, and wtrosn 
bound and beaten body was recovered from a reservoir Moscow 
last October, began. According to the indictment Secret Police C'lpt 
Grzegorz Piotrowski. the allegisd ring leader, recruited twi> )iouten.t><'s 
from the security forces. Leszek Pekala end Waldemar Chiem'iewrir.. r-j 
kill the priest. The prosecution also named Secret Police Ci>i Adam Piet 
luszka as the man who gave the order. AH of these fiave beer, reduced :l< 
the rank of privates now. Many had expected the ex-capiain to conliini 
the prosecution's original claim that the kiUi''q was carried out wi:l die 
support and knowledge of high ranking Internal Affairs Mmtsiry. whicti 
oversees the Secret PoHca. But none of tha indicted persons atlovrco inc 
blame to go arry higher, although earlier the ex-captain had .^aid that ttie 
orders to abduct Popieluszko had come from the top. Piotrowski cn.i- 
fessed that he had murdered the priest and added that n was Pictrui.yku 
who had decided to lake action against Popieluszko in Soptembor. and 
had told him that tha decision came from the highest level. 

I Pietiuszka. however, claimed not guilty to the accusations of tl« - - 
I captain and said that tha latter had misunderstood insiiuctions and 
taken matters into his own hand. What is more interesting is that he 
took the 'opportunity on the stand to vent his feelings against the Roman 
Catholic Church. He accused the priests -ji fomenting hatred towards 
Marxism and of even being licentious. He spone with venorri of the fact 
that import duties of about $2.31.000 were waived for priests, mostly 
for luxury goods and cars. He added that they disregarded the law and 

ONE-DAY SOVIET STYLE 

n the USSR, the number of gainfully employed has i.-iosely 
approached 130m. They daily produce more than 3 300m '' 
roubles worth of various goods and more than G.OOO i.()w tiaij : 
are turned over for occupancy by Soviet buildois. Every da, in.-aiiy { 
Ib.OOO babies are bom. More than 12.5m bariels of oil and 
1 .SOOin cubic metres of gas are produced every day Over 2ni pairs 
of leather shoes, more than 24.000 TV sets and 16 , 00 '.' 
rrorigorators and freezers are dispatched by the industrial eriterpfi.''es i 
to Soviet shops and other countries daily. Every day nearlv 11.5ni ' 
people travel by tail. 3.00,000 by air and 1.40.000 by soa-going ; 
ships. More than 15m people go to cinemas daily and neaily OOm 
go in for physical culture and sports, ftaving at their uispo'jal 74,00'; . 
gyms. 95.000 gridirons, 3,50.000 tennis, volleyball and baskmb.i'. ' 
courts. 
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There in suspicion of a (lossible official '«bv«r up. To aqualdf such sus¬ 
picions, the authorities have allowed two priests, representiitg the epis* 

crHiate of the Roman Catholic Church t o “observ e* the case. _ 

ETHIOPIA 

TH E FAMINE AND AFTER _ 

T he Hunger in Ethiopia continues, and with it a mass exodus iitto 
neighbouring Sudan has begun. This creates a new threat 
because stanration also haunts Sudan's 21m population. About 
6.00.000 Ethiopians have already crossed into Sudan and about an 
estimated 3.50.000 more are expected to arrive in the next two mon¬ 
ths. The refugees are being helped by two anti-government guerilla 
groups, the Eritrean People's Liberation Front (EPLF) and the Tigre 
People's Liberation Front (TPLFf. The Ethiopian Government retaliated 
by strafing refugee lines and bombing villages. 

Besides famine, the government action shows another aspect of 
Ethiopia's disaster: civil war. Many of the refugees are not only fleeing 
starvation but the policies of the communist government of Col 
Mengistu Haito Mariam. Two insurgencies have long been festering in 
Ethiopia's northern provinces. The Eritrean guerillas have been battling 
for the control of their 45,400 sq mile homeland, which was absorbed 
by Ethiopia in 1962 for 23 years. In the mid-1970s, the insurgents 
were joined by the Tigrpan guerillas who demand greater autonomy for 
their 25.000 sq mile'province. The Eritreans control about 85% of the 
Eritrean countryside while the Tigrean autonomists control 90% of Tigre 


fatnlnbmm^Mr^ie/a^ eWm-that VVatliim'lbodaid^ 
being used as a tool by the gdverrunent in its "pacification'' programme! 
They maintain that little of the aid reaches the J>adly affected provinces 
of ^rea and Tigre. Further, only those who show identity cants erf 
state-controlled peasant organisations and neighbourhood associations 
are given food in the food centres. 

The Ethiopian Government h« also been following a resettlamem 
programme involving the sending of 2.5m northerners to government - 
controlled areas in the southwest. So far about 70.000 people, mostly 
from Tigre and Welo have been moved. The guerillas are very critical orf 
this scheme for the northerners frnd the southwest uncongenial and 
families are broken in the process. 

Meanwhile, the Israelis were recently involved in airlifting thousands 
of starving Ethiopian Jews—-Falashas—to Israel. Codenamed Operation 
Moses, the airlift resulted in the transfer of about 7.000 Falashas in the 
past few months from Sudanese refugee camps. The operation came to 
an abrupt halt when it became public knowMge. Airline officials 
nowledged later that the Sudartese Government had ordered the halt. 
Sudan probably did not want to alienate other Arab states, none (except 
Egypt) of which have diplomatic relations with Israel. The operation 
has led to a lot of controversy and many Arab states have condemned 
Sudan. However, the rescued Falashas are none too happy to be in the 
promised land: their families are divided and about 7.000 Falashas are 
still in Sudan, while another 10.000. wait in Ethiopia. 
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tained at last year's level while rabi crops may perhaps show a marginal 
rise. Therefore, overall foodgrains output is expected to reach the 
targeted level of 153.6m tonnes in 1984-85. Cash crops are however 
not expected to do as well as foodgrains. The target for oilseeds for 
1984-85 has been fixed at 13m tonnes compared to 12.8m tonnes in 
1983-84. Of the other major cash crops sugarcane and cotton will 
fare marginally belter than last year while ^e crop production! owing to 
prolonged floods in West Bengal and Assam, will be bridfy affected. 

The external sector has also shown marked improvemerrf in* 1984- 
85. Total exports expanded by 12.7% during April-August. 1984, 
against 8.3% in 1983. Non-oil exports expanded by 20.4% over the 
corresponding period last year. The foreign currency assets-of RBI have 
Micreased by Rs 850 crores so far and stood at Rs 6.348 crores at the 
end of October 1984. 

Monetary expansion during the fiscal year 1984-85 (Mar 30-Nov 
15. 1984) has been Rs 8.490 crores compared to Rs 8.189 crores 
during the same period in the last fiscal year. The net credit of the 
government in the current financial year is Rs 5.956 crores compared to 
Rs 4.700 crores last year. Non-food credit has shown an iiKrease of 8% 
compared to 5% m the preceding year. The country can therefore loqk 
forward to a relatively inexpensive year on the basis of this RBI report. 

SEVENTH PLAN PROSPECTS 

SETTING THE LIMITS 

he Planning Commission, chaired by the PM has decided 
to maintain the public sector outlay of Rs 1.80.000 crores for the 
Seventh Plan (1985-90) envisaged in the approach paper despite 
the serious resources gap. fri hs inaugural meeting on Feb 8. the com¬ 
mission categorically nrled out any cut in the Plan size even though the 
resource position is undoubtedly very tight. While reviewing the progress 
of the draft Seventh Plan, which lias already bean delayed by at least 
six months as it had earlier been scheduM for Oecember-end, it 
reiterated the basic objectives of Indian planning as removal of poverty, 
modernisation and attainment of self-reliance and stressed on specific 
policies and programmes in the light of contemporary realities. The PM 
also laid emphasis on long-range vision and perspective in planning. 

The suggested solution for combating the tight resource position, 
according to the PM. is mote stringent finarKial discipline, cutting down 
wasteful expenditure, efficient collection of taxes coupled with a tighter 
^tem of priorities by concentrating on a few basic and essential things 
and curbing the tendency to spread resources too thinly. 

The Governor of the Planning Commission Or Manmohan Singh was 
hopeful about finding the requisite resources of Rs 1.80,000 crores but 


did not rule out deficit planning 'within manageable limits'. Commercial 
borrowing, depending on the export situation, was also recommended 
for ensuring that the country was not burdened with heavy debt. Finally,- 
the Planning Commission underlined the major task of the Seventh 
Plan—rendering assistance in the harnessing of all available resources to 
accelerate the tempo of social and economic progress. The draft Plan 
which will be finalised by the commis-;ion by July-end this year will then 
be put up for approval by the Cabinet and the National Development 
Council before it .is implemOTted. __ 

CSO ESTIMATES 

IMPRESSIVE PERFORMANCE _ 

T he Central Statistical Organisation (CSO) presented its estimate of 
India's economic performance during 1983-84. An impressive 
increase in national income by 7.6%. in real terms, as against a 
meagre 1.6% during the preceding year, was the highlight of the past 
year. At constant prices (1910.-71 base) the estimated national income 
in 1983-84 was Rs 54.276 crores compared to Rs 50.437 crores in 
1982-83. while at current prices it works out to Rs 1.59.598 crores 
and Rs 1.32.470 crores respectively. 

India did reasonably well in most sectors. Production of foodgrains 
increased from 129.5m tonnes in 1982-83 to 151.5m tonnes and 
oilseeds from 9.9m tonnes to 12.8m tonnes. Forestry picked up from a 
negative growth of 7.2% during 1982-83 to 4.9%. mining showed 
10.4% growth, the manufacturing sector 5% and electricity, gas and 
water supply registered further growth of 7.4%. However, production of 
sugarcane, cotton and tobacco declined by 6.8%. 12.6% and 14.8% 
respectivelv. 

The per capita irKome in real terms increased by 6.2% and is 
estimated at Rs 749 for 1983-64 as against Rs 71 Tin the preceding 
year. At current prices this works out to be Rs 2.201 and Rs 1.868 res¬ 
pectively. In 1983-84 the private final consumption expenditure con¬ 
stituted 68.3% of the gross domestic product at market prices white the 
per capita income increased by 5.9%. 

The net domestic saving during the year was Rs 31.031 crores as 
compared to Rs 26.080 crores in 1982-83 forming 17% of the net 
domestic product at market prices, primarily due to increase in savings 
of the household sector, household phi^ical assets and financial 
savings. Savings both in the private and public corporate sectors feU 
from Rs 1.303 crores to Rs 1.255 crores for the former and from Rs 
4.929 crores to Rs 3.900 crores for the .latter. The rate of capital for¬ 
mation had an edge over the rate of savings during the year. The inflow 
of capital from abroad ramainod at almost the same level as 1962-63. 
The gross domestic capital formation at current prices increased from Rs 
39.859 crores in 1992-83 to Rs 46.738 aorea in 1983-64. 

JYOTSNASHARMA 
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Through Hw coiridon of Him. And what hov* w«? Tfw Gokkn Agw wtwn our ancatlore achwvKi glory 
in ovory branch of human ondoovour. Thoir majodiM who roignod tupromo. AikI ihoso who would bo 
king. Tho 'mon' of God and tho 'motsogo' thoy sprood. Tho roformort and tho froo d om fighlors. Tho 
changiiM fabric of Indian socioty, fconomy, politics and tho strugglo for indopondonco. Such a rkh his¬ 
torical past has onsurod it a major sharo in all tho major oxoms. To onsuro tho oxom-tokors oro not 
caught on tho wrong foot, our spociol on History. 

BY SANJUKTA BANERJEE 8INOUMATHI 


THE GOLDEN 

The Mauryas 

The important kings were Chandragupta 
Mamya (322-298 B.C.) and Ashoka (273-232 

e.c.) 

Main sources of MMory-' Megasthenes' 
and KautHya's Arthashestrs. Both give 
a vivid account d the extent of social and 
political development of the Mauryas. 

Extent of Ashoke's empire: From the 
Brahmaputra in the east to the Hindukush in the 
north-west and the Arabian Sea in the west and 
from the Himalayas in the north to River Penrtar 
in the south. Some portions of Nepal and 
Kashtnir artd the provinces gf Kabul. Hwat and 
Qartdahar were also part of his empire 

Ashoke's dharme: It included certain prin¬ 
ciples like respect of elders, ahimsa. religious 
toleraidce. truthfulness, chatfty and leading a 
pure life. aH of which'ban be practiced .in any 
religion. The adoption of this sort of universal 
religion brought about a radical change hi his 
imperial pokey: i change from the policy of rhg 
(conquest of the world) to otte of Marma 
vHay (conquest through religion). He appointed 
dharma mahamatras to improve the general fife 
of the people. 

AfcMtaeture: The buildings were mosdy of 
wood and so have not survived. But Greek 
writers have left accounts of the grarxleur of the 
royal palaces. Stupas were built throughout the 
empire to enshrine the relics of Buddha. 


AGES 


According to Buddhist traditkxi. Ashoka built 
84.000 stupas: of these the most famous 
which have survived are at Sanchi and Barhut. 
According to Kalhana Ashoka laid the fourufa- 
tion of Srinagar. He also probably built the 
town of Devapattan in Nepal. 

Seukptuta: Reached a high-water mark. 
Ashoka's pillars are the best examples of this 
art. They are hewn out of single rocks, and sur¬ 
mounted by exquisite Ixm. bull, elephant or 
horw capitals. The art of polishing, as can be 
seen from The pillar now installed at Feroze 
Shah Kotla. OeN. reached perfection. It is also 
evident that the art of engineering was 
developed since cuttirtg these pillars out of hard 
stongs wid takirtg thwn hundreds of miles away 
neer^ engineering skills. 

Education: Ashoka engraved his edicts on 
rocks, pillars and cave walls and placed them 
on highways for his subjects to read. This 
indicates a high literacy rate. The gurukulas of 
the Buddhist monasteries which the Mauryan 
nileis built played an important role in spread¬ 
ing education. The University of Taxila was 
important for Buddhist learning, white that of 
Benares was an unportant seat of Sanskrit and 
Brahmin learning. 

litaranm: KautiNa's Atthashastre. Bhadra 
Bahu's Kalpa Storm and many of the Gr&ta- 
Sirtras were composed in Sanskrit. The 
Burfdhist text Ktoha Vatthu and the Jain texts. 


BhepurathSutre, Aeharmnge-Sutre and Das 
^kjlik were also composed in this period. 

The Kushans 

k np ortenr kings: Kadaphisos I. Kadaphises 
N. Kanishka (78-102 A.O.). Huvishka. 

Extent Of Kenishke's empire: From 
Bokhara in the north to Ujjain in the south and 
from Benaras in the east to Afghanistan in the 
west. 

Kenishke’s rehgion: Budifhism. Active 
propaganda was practised especially through 
statues of Buddha. A special council of 
Buddhist scholars and monks was called at 
Kundalavana in Kashmir and a commentary on 
the sacred texts, known as Mehexibhese. 
was complied. The Buddhist faith was reformed 
so that it could have mass appeal and the 
reformed faith. Mahayana Buildhism. began to 
spread outskie India as well. The old faith. 
Hirtayana Buddhism, was given up. 

Art artd literature: Asvaghosa's Buddhe- 
Chrrrite has been compared with Valmiki's 
Ramayana; Vasumitra contributed to the com¬ 
pilation of Mehaxibhase. The scientist- 
philosopher Nagarjuna and the Ayurvedic 
physician Oiaraka also lived in Kanishka's 
court. The Gandhara school of an made .great 
Ptogress under the KusharK. It was 
more refined and polished than the earlier 
school. 


The Guptas 

impttrtentidngs: Chandragupta-I (320-33S 
A.D.). Samudragupta (335-380 A.D.). Chan- 
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. 3000-2600 
; 2500-2000 
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: 540 
: 326-323 
: 600-371 
.371-216 
: 320-184 
: 322-298 
: 273-232 
. 185-73 
A.D. 

; 20-182 
; 78-102 
; 320-545 
: 320-336 
: 335-380 


Indus Valley Civilisation 
Composition of Vedas 
Birth of Buddha 
Birth of Mahavira 
Alexander's invasion 
Sisunga dynasty 
Nandas 
Mauryas 
Chandragupta 
Ashoka 
Sungas ' 

Kushans 

Kanishka 

Guptas 

Chandragupta I 
Samudragupta 
Chandragupta II 
Vikramaditya 
Harsha Vardhana 
Arab invasion 
Mahmud Ghazni 
Muhammad Ghori 
Slave dynasty 
Qutb-ud-din Aibak 
lltutmish 
Raziya Sultan 
Ghiyasuddin Balban 
Khaiji Dynasty 
Alauddtn Khalii 
Tughlaq dynasty 
Muhammad-Bin-Tughlaq 
Firuz Tughlaq 
Timur's invasion 
Lodi dynasty 
Sikander Lodi 
Ibrahim Lodi 
Mughals (I Phase). 

Babar 

Humayun 

Suris 

Sher Shah Suri 
Mughals (II Phase) 

Akbar 

Jahangir 


ShahJahan 

Aurangzab 

Marathas 

Shivaji 

Sikhs 

Ranjit Singh 
Cholas 
Bahmanis 
Vijaynagar 

Krishna Deva Raya 
Robert Clive 
Govemor-Oetterels 
Warren Hastings 
Lord Cornwallis 
Lord Wellesley 
Lord Minlo 
Marques of Hastings 
Lord Wriliam Bmtinck 
Lord Hardinge 
Lord Oalhousie 
Lord Canning 
Viceroys 
Lord Canning 
Lord Lytton 
Lord Ripon 
Lord Curzon 
Lord Minto 
Lord Hardinge 
Lord Chelmsford 
Lord Irwin 
Lord Willingdon 
Lord Linlithgow 
Lord Waveil 

Lord Louis Mountbatten 


1858-1862 

1876-1880 

1880-1884 

1899-1905 

1905-1910 

1910-1915 

1916-1921 

1926-1931 

1931-1936 

1936-1944 

1944-1947 

Marqh- 

August 

1947 


380-413 

606-647 

712 

998-1030 

1186-1206 

1206-1290 

1206-1210 

1210-1236 

1236-1239 

1266-1287 

1290-1320 

1296-1314 

1320-1414 

1325-1351 

1351-1388 

1398 

1450-1526 
1489-1517 
1517-1526 
1526-1540 
1526-1530 
1530-1540 
1540-1555 
15‘0-1545 
1566-1707 
1556-1605 
1605-1627 



Kittg Krisfma Oava fiaya. 



dragupta Vikramaditya (380-419 A.D.). 
Kumaragupta (414-455 A.O.). Skandagupta 
(455-4er7 A.D.), 

Sources of irtfomation: Fahein s account: 
the Allahabad pillar inscription written by 
Samudragupta's court poet. Harishena: the iron 
pillar of Chandra at Mehrauli (Qutb Minar).. 
important for Chandragupta Vikramaditya: 
other inscriptions at Basarh. Udaygiri and 
Sanchi; the Puranas, especially the Vayu 
Purana: coins. 

extant of Samudragupta' empire: From 
the Brahmaputra in the east to the Jumna and 
the Chambal in the west: from the Himalayas in 
the north to the Narbada in the south. The Qec- 
can and otlter neighbouring states accepted his 
suzerainty. He is called the 'Indian Napoleon'. 
Chandragupia-ll (Vikramaditya) defeated the 
Saka satraps of Malwa. Gujarat and Saurashtra 
and annexed their territories. 

T))e period is known as a golden age 
becauM after the Mauryas there was unity in 
the country for the first lime, the character- of 
the government was enlightened, and there 
was a revival of Hinduism. At the same time 
there was broad religious toleration and peace 
and prosperity as both inland and foreign trade 
flourished. 

Utatature: Kalidasa—Afa/wVLagn/m#/*, 

Wkramorvashi, Shakuntaia. Maghdoot, Situ 
Samhara, Saghuvansa and Kumar 
Sambhava. Visakhadatta— Mudrarekahaaha, 
Devi Chendragupta:' - Amarasimha— 
Amarkosa: Bharavi—7C//»re(jfi//i/K». 

Sudraka —fdrichhakatikam. The panchatan- 
tra was also written in this age and the Puranas. 
the Mahabharata and the Manusmriti ,were 
recast. 

Scianca: Progress in Astronomy, Astrology 
and Mathematics. Scientists and mathe¬ 
maticians: . Aryabhatta, Varahamihiia, 
Brahmagupta. Vridh-Vaghbhatta, Dhanvantfi. 
etc. 

Fine arts: The Gupta sculpture is charac¬ 
terised by. symmetry, natural proportions, 
spiritual calmness and trartsparancy of apparel. 
The Ajanta caves belonged to this period. In 
architectuie. the aikhm in temple architecture 
came into vogue. 

Educadon; There were universities at 
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Wtrd-by iM Ctoroy in the cm of» dimi* or 
lMij» a naw ordar baaed on the Quran. Finally, 
ha bagan a naw faith or ordar. tha Oir»-i-llahi or 
Tawhid-i-llaN (Divina Monotheism) which was 
adactic. and which a salact lew joined. 

AdmMttMion: Akbar was responsible for 
bringing order to the civil and military adminis¬ 
tration through the organisation of the mansab- 
dari system by which civil and military officials 
ware classified by the ranks of Zat and Sawar. 
During his time. Todar Mai also organised the 
land revenue administration on a more scientific 
basis. 

BducaHan; He bub odages at Faiahpur 
Sikri. Agra. etc. To improve Muslim education, 
he effected certain changes in its curriculum. In 
his later years, he promoted the education of 
Hindus in madrasas. 

Litaratufa: He set up translation 
departments to translate other works into Per¬ 
sian. The Mahabharata was translated virith the 
title of Rarm Namah: the Ramayana was tran¬ 
slated by Badauni in 1583. ila|i Ibrahim 


Nalanda. Taxila. Samath and Aianta in addition 
to a large number o1 pathahalas. 

The Gupta period has been characterised as 
the Eliubethan period of Indian history' 
because tha Gupta Empire achieved glory in 
every branch of human endeavour. 

Age of Harsha 

Harsha Vardhana (606-47 A.D.) ruled over 
the kingdom of Thanesvar. His reign marks the 
culmination of ancient Indian culture. 

extant of am/rita: From the Brahmaputra in 
the east to East Punjab in the west: from the 
Himalayas in the north to River Narbada in the 
south 

Sources of^ information: Hieun T.sarig's 
account and Sana's Harshacharita. 

Religion: Initially fiinduism then Buddhism. 
He called an assembly of Buddhist monks every 
five years at Prayag. He also held a grand 
assembly at Kanauj in honour of Hieun Tsang. 

Literature: Harsha— Ratnavali, Priyadar- 
aika, Nagananda: Banabhatta— Harsha 
Charita, Kadambari. Other scholars; Matanga. 
Divakara. Jayasena. Bharati Hari. 
Harsha was a great patron of learning as well as 
a great conqueror. 

Education: Universities—Taxila. Uj|ain. 
Gaya. Nalanda. Vikramshila. Elementary 
education was given in the temples and 
monasteries. 


The Mughals 

Age of Akbar (1566-160Si: Extent of 
entire: From the Himalayas to Khandesh in the 
south, from the Hindukush in the west to River 
Brahntaputra in the east. i 

RaUghn: Akbar believed in following a 
policy of, Sulh-i-kul (peace towards all), which 
was the first attempt at naiiortal integration. He 
constructed the Ibadat Khana (house of 
worship) where scholars of various religious 
faiths debated so that he could find the points 
. of differerwe and similarity between religions. 

To end religious dispute among the Muslim 
, clergy he promulgated the Mahsarftama 
' (adacre^ which he took on himsalf the task of 
Imam-i-Mil: he could choose what he thought 


stated LUmmtb Mukammal Khaii Gi^i the 
Tajak (a work on astronomy). HiaiorianstAbul 
fati—AUH-Akbari and Akbar Namah (of 
which the>l«n is a part); Mulla Daud— Tatiklhh 
AM: haiam—Muntakhab-ut-Tawatikh; 

Nizamuddin Ahmad—^abaga^AAAban& 
Abdul Baqi—Ma'anir^Aahwnc'Faizi 

Sirhindi— Akbamamaii. Po«s: Faizi. Ghizeli. 
Muhammad Husain Naziri and Sayykf Jamalud- 
<fn Urfi. Hindustani court wriUB.' Mata Muham 
mad Jayasi—Aad/navat; Birbal (entitled Kavi 
Priya)^Raja Man Singh, ftarahjri and Harinath. 
Other Hindustani writers: Surdas— Sursagat: 
Nand Oas—RaS'parwhadhyayi: Vithal Nath— 
Chaurasi Vaishnava Ki Varta; Ras Khan— 
Rramavartika: Tulsi Das— Ramcharitmanas. 

Architecture; Characteristic feature: Com¬ 
bination of Hindu and Muslim architecturbl 
ideas: lavish use of red sandstone, with naakh 
for decoration. Important buildings: The 
Fatehpur Sikri complex and Agra Fort complex. 

Sh^ Jahan's reign is considered the Golden 
Age of Mughal architecture Characteristics 


MUGHAL INDIA 



Boundary of 
Akbar's Empire 
Aiurangzab's Empire 

Early Maratha Kingdom 
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lavWi uM dt pivm dura May wbric: pettet fa n maiiolaum at Shahdara (Lahore) and Jarni 
of Persian double dome; beautiful garden com- Mtelid. DeM. Another famous work of art: 
plexes. Important buildings: Taj Mahal, Moti Peacock throne, removed by Nadir Shah to 
Masiid and Jami Ma$jid at ^a; Diwart-i- Persia in 1739, no longer exists. 

LJISTORY MAKERS 


Abwl Foil: The most famous of the nine 
gems of Akbar's court, he was a great scholar 
and wrote Mn-hAkbari and Akbamama — 
the two immortal works which throw light on 
Akbar's conquests and his leligious. administra¬ 
tive, social, economic, and revenue reforms. 



Aicbar (1566-1605): Only 13 when he 
came to the throne he defeated Hcmu. the 
Afghan chief in the II Battle of Panipat thus 
bringing to a close the Mughal-Afghan contest 
for supremacy He followed a policy of con¬ 
quest. achieved the political unification of the 
whole of northern and central India, and 
followed a policy of conciliation with the 
Rajputs and the Hindus. In 1575. he construc¬ 
ted the Ibadai Khana. The discussions and dis¬ 
coveries here led to the promulgation of 
DIn-i-lllahi oi Divine faith. He emphasised the 
concept of Sulh-i-kul or universal peace. 

The marsabdari system was the main 
essence of his government (see page 21 f 
Land revenue was modified, demand of the 
state being fixed at one-third of the actual pro¬ 
duce. His reign saw a remarkable development 
in architecture. Some of the edifices erected by 
him vrere Humayun's Tomb at Delhi, the city of 
Fateftpui Sikri and forts at Lahore. Agra and 
Allahabad. 

Alouddin Khalji (1296-1314): His reign 
witi .essed the rapid expansion of Muslim domi¬ 
nion in different parts of inoia. He challenged 
the authonty of the ulema (Muslim clergy), 
acted according to his own convictions and laid 
down rules and regulations designed to help in 
the establishment of a strong government at 
the (Centre. He assailed the institution of private 
propeny. issued a series of economic reforms 
regulating the prices of all articles. Alauddin 
Khalji was fond of architecture and in the 13th 
century undertook the construction of Alai Dar- 
waza. one of the intricately designed gates of 
the Qutb Miner. 

Alwtander (326-323 B.C.): He invaded 
India in the 4th century B.C. In 326 B.C. he 
crossed the Khyber Pass and came to India and 
at River Jhekim defaatad King Ponjs. Thereafter 
he decided to retreat and on his way back. 
*died in Babylon in 323 B.C. His conquest of 


India proved shortlived. However, the invasion 
Oftened different areas of communication bet¬ 
ween India and the West. India learnt much 
about Astronomy and coinage from the Greeks, 
white the latter were influenced by Indian 
religion and philosophy. The Gandhara school 
of sculpture which developed later in India was 
affected by the Greek-Hellenic art of scupiture. 

A.O. Hume (1829-1912); A Scottish ICS 
officer, who sympathised with Indian peasants 
and in 1883 organised the Indian National 
Union, later called the Indian National 
Congress. 

Amir Khusrou: The most notable Persian 
writer of the Mughal period, he wrote a large 
number of rrolitical works including historical 
romances. He created .a new style of Persian 
literature which came to be known as Sabaq-i- 
Hind or Style of India. 

Annie Besant: The real pioneer and leader 
of the Theosophical Society in India, her aim 
was to revive ancient ideals and institutions in 
the country. To achieve this she started the 
Central Hindu School in Benares. 

Aiyafahalta (476-SCX) A.D.); A celebrated 
Indian astronomer and mathematician of 
Chandgragupta Vikramaditya's reign, he for¬ 
mulated the rule for calculating the area of a 
triangle, which eventually, led to the origin of 
Trignometry. He calculated the position of the 
planets and discovered the cause of the lunar 
and solar eclipses. He was the author of the 
book Aryabhatiya. 

Ashoko (273-232 B.C.); One of the 
greatest rulers of tlie Mauryan Empire, he 
extended his kingdom by ceaseless conquests 
to embrace the whole of the Indian sub¬ 
continent. However, the sight of misery and 
bloodshed in the Kalinga war awakened in him 
feelings of repentance and sorrow and he gave 
up military conquests. Thereafter he evolved a 
policy of dharma-viiaya —conquest by piety. 
Hr was influenced by Buddhist teachings and 
did much for spreading Buddhism, inculcated 
virtuas of compassion, liberality, and tolerance 
and abolished animal slaughter. He also erec¬ 
ted pillars of morality {dharma-sthambas)- 

Aurangnb (1659-1707 ):He successfully 
carried on a policy of territorial expansion, 
through ceaseless wars fought against the 
Rajputs and the Marathas. Aurangzeb was a 
zealous Sunni Muslim and observed the 
injunctions of the holy Quran. Undaunted 
bravery, and a grim tenacity of purpose wwe 
among his prominent qualities. However, in the 
intensity of his religious zeal, he ignored the 
feelings of his subjects—this ultimately led to 
the disintegration of the Mughal Empire. 

Aurobinde Gkoie (1872-1905); An 
extremist leader of the (ingress during the 
anti-partition struggle, he was involved in 
politics between 1902-1910. after which he 
devoted himself to philosophical, spiritual and 
literary activities. His books include Savilri and 
L/fb Oivina. 


%r of !ivb Mu^I Ernpiin in India. By <Maa^ 
'Ibrahim Lodi at the historic I Banie of Nnipat In 
1526. he became the master of Hindustan. 
Babar possessed an ihdomitabte spirit and 
remarkable military powers and laid the first 
stone of the splendid dynasty which his son 
Humayun inherited. His victories' led to the 
rapid popularisation of gun powder arrd artillery 
in India. 

Boifom Kbon: Acted as a regent tt^bar 

after his succession; he possessed supenBr-cul- 
tuie. literary gifts and shrewdness combined 
with high diplomatic skill and administrative 
experience. 

Bala|i Vishwonolh: Appointed Peshwa to 
the Maratha ruler Shahu in 1713; by virtue of 
his superior talents and abilities he made 'the 
Peshwa' the real head of the Maratha Empire. 
His son Bail loo I was an able soldier and a 
wise statesman, he formulated a policy of 
Maratha imperialism, launched a policy of 
expansion, struck at the roots of Mughal power 
and preached the ideal of Hindu pad-padsbaM 
or a Hindu Empire. 



Bal Gangodhor Tilak (1856-1920); 
Known as Lokmanya. he was the father of 
Indian unrest and was one of the founders of 
the Deccan Education Society. He began to 
preach patnotic feelings through his papers 
Kaaari and Mahratta. He was considered a 
radical in political affairs and a conservative in 
social reforms. He wanted to build a militant 
mass movement and his concepts of 
Swadeshi and national education gave a new 
turn to the National Movement in 1905. Tilak 
revived the Shivaji and Ganesh festivals to 
create an awakening among the masses; he 
uttered the famous words "Swaraj is my 
birthright and I will have it' as early as 1B97. 

Bankim Chandra C ha tferj e e (1838- 
1B94): An eminent Bengali novelist and jour¬ 
nalist. he wrote the national song Banda 
Matram: enunciated the concept of Indian 
Nationalism, was a social philosopher and the 
builder oFmodem Indian literature. 

Bblmroe Ramji, AmberAor (1891-1956): 
A-Maharashtrian scheduled caste leader and 
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^viiorker who Ibut^ oomlmioui^ for tht rigMa 
of untouchabias. fcmnad the Schadulad Caste 
Federation in 1942. was nominated Chairman 
of the Drafting Committee of the Constituent 
Assambty and appointed Law Minister in 
Nehru's Cabinet. 

Mpin Chandra Pd (18S8*1932): A great 
educationist and joumaiist who threw himself 
into politics as an extremist, he believed in 
wrestiiH) freedom and not begging for it and 
came into conflict with Gandhi on the poticv of 
non-cooperation. He consequently left th«i 
Congress Party. 

Oia l t a nyo (1485): A famous Vaishnava 
saint, he display^ wonderful literary acumen in 
his early life, renounced the world at the age of 
24 and spent his life, preaching messages of 
love and devotion. He was opposed to priestly 
ritualism and believed that through love and 
devotion and song and dance a sense of 
ecstasy could be produced. 

dionakya or Kautilya: He was the Prime 
Minister of Chandragupta Maurya who founded 
the Maurya dynasty. He wrote Arthmshmatr* 
which is an authentic account on statecraft. 

Chandragupta Maurya (322-298 B.C.); 
He was the chief architect of the greatest of 
India's ancient empires. 

Chondrogupta-I: He started the Gupta era 
in 319-20 A.D. and was the first important 
king of the Gupta dynasty. 

Chandrogupta-ll (380-413 A.D.): One of 
the greatest rulers of the Gupta dynasty, he 
extended his empire by marriage alliances and 
conquests. His reign marked the high-water 
mark of ancient Indian culture. He assumed the 
title of Vikramaditya and his court was adorned 
by numerous scholars like Kalidasa and 
Amarasimha. 

Charaka: A famous physician of the 2nd 
century A.O.. he wrote Chaknaamhita —an 
encyclopaedia of Indian medicine. 

Lord Cornwallis: Governor-General from 
1786-1793, his place in history rests on his 
reforms: Administrative—Owacxoti of the 
company were paid handsorfie salaries to pre¬ 
vent them from accepting bribes: sutrerfluous 
posts were abolished. Ji/dfc/ary—judicial 
work was separated from tax collection and 
four provincial courts were set up. Mica — 
Zamindars were deprived of police power and a 
police department was organised. His greatest 
achievement was the introduction of Perma- 
nem Settlement in Bengal. 

Ptwlabl i ai Naaro|i (1825-1917): Known 
as the &and Old Man of India, he was orte of 
the founder members of the Congress and was 
President of the party thrice. Ha focussed 
attention on the drain of weaKh from India due 
to the British Government's economic policies; 
stressed the importance of women's education 
and also primaiy edueation; was cailad the 
father of Indian p^tks and ecorKxnics and was 
the suthor of MmrtfAnd UmBrttiah Hula m 
India. • 

PIrw Shak Tu|^ilaq : He succeeded 

Muhammed-Bin-Tugf^ as the luler of the 
Delhi Sultanate. When faced with the problem 
of preventing the break-up of the D^ Sut- 
tenete. he aAipted the policy of appeesing the 
nobles, army and theologians and of asserting 
his authority only over -areas which could be 
easily administei^. He took steps to have 
Hinr^ religious works translated ft^ Sartskrit 


-Of'- 

humanitarfan tneasutee. Firuz TugNaq was 
keenly krtereeted in the economic improvement 
of the country and set up departments of public 
works. 


OoutaMM Buddha (563-483 B.C.): 
Siddhartha grew up in luxurious surroundings 
till the questions of birth, old age. sickness and 
death M him to renounce the world and lead 
the life of a homeless ascetic. He attained sup¬ 
reme knowledge aruf irrsight at Bodh-Gaya and 
came to be known as Buddha or the 
'EnlightetMd One'. He taught his followers the 
Four Noble Truths—concemnig sufferfhg. its 
cause arrd destruction of sorrow, and the 
Eightfold path—right views. speech, 
aspirations, conduct, livelihood: effort, mindful- 
nass and contemplation. 

Ooutamipulra Solkami (106-130 
A.D.): One of the important rulers of the 
Satavahanas. who were the successors of the 
Mauryas in the Deccan. His empire extended 
from Malwa in the north to Karnataka in the 


south. 
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Mughal coin embossed with Jahangir's face. 


Ohiyasuddin Bo l ban (1266-87): A ruler 
of the Slave dyrrasty. he was an experienced 
administrator v^ reorganised the armed fen¬ 
ces. restored peace wid order in the kingdom, 
curbed all rebellions, adopted a policy of stern¬ 
ness and severity and thus not only saved the 
Sultanate from impending destruction but also 
rasied its prestige and majesty. Under him the 
Delhi C^rt acquired celebrity for its 
magnificence arnl housed many famous people 
like Amir Khusrau. 

Gopai Krishna OeUmle (1866-1915): A 
national leader from Maharashtra and a r^or- 
mer and spiritual leader, he advocated many 
social reforms and pleaded for mass education 
and higher scientific and technical education. 
He founded the Servants of Irtdia Society in 
1905 to train men to be national missionaries. 

Guru Nonok (1469-1538) : He'founded 
the Sikh religion which laid emphasis on one 
(Sod. According to his philosophy orte could 
attain salvation with love and devotion. He laid 
great emphasis on purity of character artd con¬ 
duct. denounced idol worship and pHi^mages 
artd advocated a middle path. Ha aimed at 
bridgirtg the gap between the Hindus artd the 
Muslims. 

HonhaVarrihana (606-647 A.0.):His 
accession marks the starting point of the 
Harsha Era—he waged incessant wars for six 
years and marched southwards as for as Nar^ 
bade. His empire irtcluded Kartauj. Rohilkhartd. 
Oudh and Prayaga. Orte of the greatest kings of 


ai a .fa mata. iw nanteo leapeoi tor na 
authority in northern India in times of turmoil. 
He was a just and banevolant ruler, showed a 
taste for titersture. possessed tolerance. 
NberaNty and benevolonoe. was a great general, 
a Just administrator and a patron of reli(^ artd 
learning. He gathered arourtd him great sages 
and fine intellactuals like Bano, Maywa. 
Divakara artd Hieun Tseng. 

Hamu : Orte of the most remarkable per- 
sortalities of the 16th century, he rose from an 
irtsignificant position in Itfe, as a smalt revenue 
officer to become a military officer artd finally 
the commander of the army of Adil Shah. He 
had thrown into shade all the Afghan commart^ 
ders artd won every orte of the 22 battles he 
fought from Chunar to Delhi, for his master till 
ha was firtally killed in the li Battle of Partipat. 

Hieun Tsemg: A Chinese pilgrim who 


visited the court of Harsha Vardhana. His 
accourtts shod light on Harsha's court, artd life 
and on the ecortomic, social and religioua 
rtorms of the period. 


Huntayun (1630-1640): He succeeded 
Baber in 1530 and inheritad from him a large 
rtumber of problems of adminatration and con¬ 
solidation and also had to deal with the grow¬ 
ing power of the Afghans in the east. In the 
Battle of Kartauj (1540). ha was defeAed by 
Sher Shah Suri; he failed to understand the 
nature of Afghan power and lacked the ability 
to weave into a compact fabric, his rapid 
territorial acquistions. 

His life was a romantic orte. He went from 
riches to rags and again from rags to riches 
when ha recovered Delhi in 1555. 


Ibrahim Lodi : The Lodi ruler succeeded 
Sikartdar Lodi in 1517. He dealt sternly with 
the disloyal and defiant nobles and established 
his authority firmly at the centre of the empire. 
He had to match his strengtfi against that of 
Babar in the I Battle of Panipat (1526) in which 
he was decisively defeated. The battle broke his 
power and established the Mughal rule in India. 

Ibn Batata : A South African scholar and 
traveller who visited India durmg 1333 A.D. Ha 
has written about Muhammad-Bin-Tughlaq's 
reign in the country. 

Ihutmisb (1210-1236): One of the most 
outstarKling mlers of medieval India, he was a 
shrewd, cautious and far-reaching statesman 
and an architect of medieval Delhi. He gave the 
country a capital, an independent state and a 
governing class, gave form and content to the 
administrative structure and reorganised the 
hfta. the army and currency, and transformed 
the loosely patched up territories of Ghurid 
acquisition in Hindustan into a well-knit and 
compact state—the Delhi Sultanate. 

Jahangir (1605-1627); He brought to an 
and the conflict with Mewar and the Deccan 
and successfully broke the Afghan resistance. 
He was endowed with firto literary artd artistic 
tastes and had great love for justice. In his 
religious views he was not narrow arrd took 
delight in cortversing with men of othw faiths; 
was a patron of arts and literature. During his 
reign dw art of painting reached its high-water 
mark. New eiernems ware added to wchitec- 
tural decoration and literature maintained its 
vitality. 


KonisMm: The famous king to whom 
scholars have attributed the foimding of the 
Sake Era of 78 A.D. He ruled over a vast empire 
from Gandhara to Oudh and Benares. He was t 
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THE VICTOR AND THE VANQU^HED 


326 B.C: Baitto of Karri batwaert Atonandar and Ponn. Victor : 
Alexander. 

262 B.C.: Battle of KaHnga was fout^t by Ashoka. AiUt this, he 
gawe up battles and becattte a Buddhist monk. 

tOOB: Ghazni iiwaded India, defeated cortfeined army of Indian 
rulers under Anandpal. 

ftXUt: Ghazni lad an expedition against Somnath temple. The tem¬ 
ple was destroyed and idols broken. Laden with gold. Mahmud 
relumed to Ghazni. 

/ t9f: I Battle of Tarain between Muhammad Ghori and Prilhviraj 
ChMhan. Victor; Ghori. 

f fS2: H Battle of Tarain between Ghori and Prithwirair Victor: Ghori. 
After this. Delhi came urxler Turkish rule. 

IMA* Tanur invaded India. It rasultsd in the drain of a large amount 
of wealth, gold and silver from India and marked the beginning of the 
disimogration of the Delhi Sultanate. 

tB26 :1 Battle j< Panipai bet w een Babar and ttxphim Lorfi. Victor; 
Babar. The bettle estaolished Mughal rule in kxiia. 

t627: Battle of Khanwah between Babar and Bane Sanga. Victor 
Babar. It secured Baber's position in the DelN-Agra region. 

f539: Battle of Chausa between Humayun and Shar Shah Swi. Vic¬ 
tor Shar Shah. 

Battle of Kanaui between Humayun and Sher Shah.Victor; 
SherShah. The bettle established Afghan rule in north India. 

tS66: H Battle of Panipat between Akbar and Hemu. Victor: Akbar. 
t86S: Battle of Talikota between the Viiaynagar artd Bahmani 
kingdoms. It marked the end of the great age of Vijayrtagar. 

/576: Battle of Haldighati between Akbar and Rana Pratap of 


Raghunath Rao taw panskmod off. TNa tmty saWbll A ta d tm 
dominanoa of tfia Brittsh H a comnaing fMtor in tadiaii poiiics. 

t7S0-t4: N Mysore War bet w een the Ertglah undir WiMian Has¬ 
tings and Haidar arid his son T^MSukan. Bythefraatyef Mangalorain 
1784. both sides rasioiod aR co n q u s sta and' agreed ie lelawe 
p ri s oners of war. 

1790-92: HI Mysore War between the Engish under Lord Cbr- 
nwaKs and Tipu Sultan. Victor. The &iglish. By fhe Trealy of 
Srirangapainam. Tipu ceded haH of his tarritories and paid 30 iakhe aa 
indstnnity. ■ 

1799: IV Mysore War be t wee n the English under Lord WsRssIsy 
and Tipu. Vwior The &tgKsh. Tipu was kMad and his taniioriaa 
annexed by the Engfish. 

1902: Treaty of Baasain. By this treaty the Psshwa Be# Rao if 
entered into a Stdtsktery Atmc» with the EriBlish. The treaty was a 
great achievemeni for the EngRsh because it brought the Marathas 
urtder their control. * 

1903: II Maraihs War b etw e e n the ErtgNsh under Lord Wstlsslsy 
and Maratha powers Sdndhia and Bhonsie. Victor. The British. By the 
treaty of Deogaon Seindhia accaptad the Subsidiary system and Bhon- 
sla and Sdndhia su r re n dered the territories of Cuttack. Ahmadnagar 
and Broach. 

1904-09: in Maratha War between the English under Lord 
WBHesley and HoHcar. one of the Maratfrs Chiefs After this, the Maratha 
chiefs existad at the mercy of British power. 

1906: Treaty of Lahore between Ranjit Singh, the ruler of Pdijab 
and the British. By this treaty, both sides agreed not to give shelter to 
each other's enemies. 

1909: Treaty of Amritsar between Ranjit Singh and the British by 
which the River Sutlej was regarded as the boundary line between thn 



Victor: Aurangzeb. 

1869: Banle of Deorai between Dara and Aurangzeb. Victor: 
Aurangzeb. He defeated Dara and succeeded to the throne. 

1761: in Battle of Panipat between Ahmad Shah Abdak and the 
Marathas. The MarMhas were routed, the defeat gave the English East 
India Company the opportunity to consolidate its power iin India. 

1749: I Carnatic War between the British and French. The Engksh 
captured Pondcherry. the- Frerwh occupied Madras. In 1748. peace 
was made and Madras was restored to the English. 

1749-S8: 11 Carnatic War betwean Pie British (Robert CNve) and the 
French (Dupleix}. The English were successfol and by the Treaty of Pon- 
dichany in 1755. both skies returned each other's territories. 

1766- 63: III Carnatic War. In the Battle of Wandiwash in 1760. the 
French were defeeted and this battle se al ed the fate of Fren^ power in 
India. 

1797: Battle of Ptassey between the Enf^iah and the Nawab of 
Bengal. Siraj-ud-Dautah. Victor: The English. Plasaey paved the way for 
British mastery of Bengal and eventually the whole of India. 

1784: Battle of Ouxar between the English and Mk Qasim (Nawab 
of Bengal). Shiaa-ud-Daulah (Nawab of Oudh) and Shah Atom (MughH 
Emperor). Victor; The English. The battle demonstrated superiority of 
Bniish arms and established them as masters of Bengal. Bihar and 
Orissa. 

1767- 69. I Angto-Mysoie War between the English in aMiarKe with 
the Nizam of Hyderabad and Haider Ah of Mysore. Haider repulsed 
Bniish attack, and threatened Madras. The Madras Government agreed 
to his terms .I' ld nv the Treaty of Madras both sidas resiorad corM^uerad 
territories. 

1 77S'62 ■ t M n . .V.jr was fought between the English arxl the 
i.t.-iiaihc'S ■.'I'ie.' N.m .1 Ihe treaty of Salbai was signed by 

'.i:h Marllrj. .t: ■.> was reco^sad as Peshwa artd 


two powers, artd. both sides agreed not to interfere in the internal 
affairs of each other. 

1814-18: War with Nepal under Lord Hasti^. Victor The English. 
By the Treaty of Sagauli. Nepal accepted a British resident and ceded 
the rlistricts of Garhwal and l^m^tn. 

1817-18: IV Maratha War between the English under Lord 
Hastings and Peshwa Baji Rao B. Vetof; The English. The treaty of 
Poona was signed by which the Peshwa accepted the dissolution of 
Maratha confederacy, agreed to the stationing of British troops in ha 
country and ttansferred rigMs over Bundelkhand and Malwa to the 
company. 

1924-29: 1 Burmeaa War under Lord Amherst. Victor. The Engliah. 
Treaty of Yandaboo was signed. 

1839-42: 1 Afghan War between England under Lord Auckland and 
Dost Muhammad, the Afghan ruler. The war proved diaasiroue for Pw 
English. 

1944-49: I Sikh Mfor. Victor The British under Lord Ftordingo. By 
Pw Traaty of Lahore, the Skha had to pay a War indamntty of one and 
the half cioiea. and lhair power was reduced. 

1949-^ II Sikh Vlfor under Lord Daliouaia. Victor. The Engitoh. 
Punjab was made a part of the British &npira. 

1982: n Burmese War under Lord Dalhousie. Victor: The Engish. 

1879-90: H Afghan War under Lord Lytton. Victor The Engish. By 
the Treaty of Gandamak. Yakub Khan, the Afghan rular acoeptad Pw 
dispictt of Kuiram. Ptoir and Sibi. 

1096-. IH Burmese War under Lord Ouftarin. Vicior. The Engiah. the 
whoto of Bumsa became a part of Pia Brittoh Empire. 

1919: HI Afghan Vlfor under Lord Chofmafoid. Victor: The Engish. 
By tha Treaty of Rawalpindi, the arwwal subaidy that vsas pnd to Pta 
Amk by tha Briiiah waa stopped but ha .was t^rsn tha ffoadom to pur¬ 
sue an indapandani foreign poicy. 



MHnteiS to #» iilrifin 
inunL During H* thno a onwt BuddMM eoundi 
was hold at Kashmir in which Buddhtt scrip- 
turns waio otwninaci and commantarioa wars 
praparad on them. Tho moat aminant of tha 
poets of his court was Asuaghosha who wrote 
the Buddha Charita. 

Kdrina Bawn taya (1609-1530): A galant 
and active warrior, always successful in the 
wars that he waged throughout his reign. Ha 
extended his empire upto south Konkan in wes¬ 
tern India. Vishakapatnam kr the east and the 
extreme border, of the peninsula in the south. 
His reign was remarkable for the encourage¬ 
ment ani development of art and letters. His 
kinoneas to the fallen enemy, acts of mwcy and 
charity, great ntilitaiY prowess, imposing per- 
sortal appearance, polite conversation and 
solidtuda for the welfare of his people mark him 
out as one of the greatest of the monarchs of 
south India. 

Ufa La{psri ioi (1865-1928): Known as 
Lion of Punjab he was an Arya Samaj leader 
who worked for social and edu^ionat r^orms. 
He organised Swadeshi movements on a large 
scale and established the Indian Home Rule 
League in the US: was brutally beaten up while 
leading a protest procession against the Simon 
Commission in Lahore and died of injuries. His 
most famous work is Unhappy (ndia. He also 
brought out a journal Young India, 

Afahovira (540-466 B.C.): His early life is 
shrouded in obscurity. Mahavira led the life of a 
householder till the age of 30. after which he 
renounced the world and attained highest 
spiritual knowledge called kava! gnana at 
Rijupalika. He v.'as^not the founder of a new 
religious sect but the last of a long succession of 
24 Tirlhankars. He emphasised the need for 
discarding all mateuai desires to attain cimplete 
freedom from bondagi' and to follow tie three¬ 
fold path of Right Belief. Right Knowlerige and 
Right Conduct 

Msfanwri Ohozni (998-1030): Considered 
a hero of Islam by medieval Muslim historians 
because of his stout defence against the Central 
Asian Turkish invaders. In India he is ■ '■nem- 
bered as a plunderei and a destroyer of lempies 
(Somnath Temple) 

MaBk AmliwB The Peshwa of. ‘imed- 
nagar ruler Nizam Shah II arxl orte or i. ■ por- 
tant personalttres of south India, he successfully 
fought agatnst the Mughal entry tnto tr>u Dtec- 
can. tried to improve the administraK-n of 
Ahmednagar by introducing Todar Mai's system 
of land revenue and adopting the aabti system. 

Ariegoalheiiet: A Greek ambassador at the 
court of Oiandragupia Mautya. he lived in the 
Mauryan capital Pataliputra Mtd wrote an 
account of tha Mauryan Empire as a'whole His 
works throw valuable light on the administra¬ 
tion. society and economy of the times. 

MotioiniMd AK Jinnoh (187B 1948): A 
Karachi-bom lawyer, till 1920 lie was non- 
communal. oppo^ separate electorate for the 
Muslims and was associated with the Congress 
party and the Home Rule League. At (he Lon¬ 
don Round Tablo Conterence, he genuinely rnod 
to solve the communal problem. In 1934-35 he 
became the undisputed loader of the f-lusBrn 
League and worked tor a separate Pakistan. 

MuliMiiiNari-Siw-Tu^ilaq (1324.'1351): 
Endowed with a kfan in to k ^t a wonderiul 
memory and a briWant capacity of ataimilating 



knowledge, he is best remembered as a ruler 
who undertook a number of bold experiments 
(trartsfer of capital from lielhi to Devagiri. 
introduction of token currerKy and a scheme to 
extertd and improve cultivation m Doab) most of 
which proved impracticable and brough! disas¬ 
ter to his kingdom. Popular discontent found 
expression in open revolts against his authority 
and the whole of his reign was distracted by 
repeated rebellions. It was the beginning of the 
process of disintegration of the DelhrSultanate 

NizamutMin Auliya: The most respected 
of the Sufi saints, he left an everlasting impact 
on society At ttie age o* 16. he left Badayun. 
his birth place and came to Delh. and settled in 
Ghiyaspur. lived a simple life and kept himself 
away from rhe politics of the Delhi court He 
attained spiritual erilightenmoni at the age of 
19. According to his philosophy. "The uifimatc 
objective for which man is created is to love 
God. Allah bestowed iNs upon wfiomsoever he 
chose. It could not be acquired by training or 
toil." 

8wMmtm-ll (609-642): The most famous 
Cltalukya King, he compelled the neighbouring 
areas of Mysore and Kadambas to acknowledge 
his suzerainty, defeated Harsha's army on the 
Narbada and cf«ckod his advance mto tne Dec- 
can. He was kiNed in a fight agamst tfie Pa«avas 
in 642 A.D. 

Prillivinii Chouhon: Ascended itu: tlnone 
of Ajmer around 1190. embati' ad upon a c.(rr'ei 
of conquest and came ini<: i.t'iiliict wiih 
Muhammad Ghori. He was detoatc.'! uy 'ihii ip 
the II Battle of Tarain in 1 ’ 92 

Rabindranath Tagore ( 180 * '.’a'i A 

poet of higli distinction, t'l'. fif.-;i ...• 

Hudra Chandra wao p jbii'.f.it. 
novel Bowthakurama in a-t Citaniali 

m 1910. His Cora pofiravc-d National 
Freddom rnovemeni. ti-: Mashi. 

Hungry Stones. Post Master. Oardener- 
reftect hisartistic taier-t:( r-ip'Utual evuiut«ji. and 
loftiness of thought, m 1‘a21. ne i-xinded the 
Viswa Bharati ana sianed Sentiiiikeian. 
Tagore's Jana Sana Mana r.-oitiavc pat- 
riotiam. He got the Nobel Prize tor Literature m 
1930 for his colteciion of poems Gitan/ali. 


^ faM Milte A bue 

the of RfoipMiol modem Indie, he began hie 

reformfog activities by preaching unity of God. 
He ridieulod blind faith, costly sacrificos and 
superstitions—his greatest achievement was 
the foundation of Brahmo Samai in 1828: was 
a great pioneer of English educatiisn. directed 
his reforming activities against the abuses of 
Hinduism espoctaify sati: was a champion of 
tho liberty ol the Press In short he presented a 
most instructive and inspiring study ter the new 
India which he personified and embixiied the 
new spint of freedom of enquiry. 

Rojenaia Oielo (985-1014). The gieatest 
of the Chola rulers who followed a pr>lifv of 
expansion This was earned fn: ward by his sun 
Rajottdra-I (1012-1044) who brougfil tire 
Pandyan and Chera courtnes under his sway. 
Both marked tlieir victories by erec.ting a num¬ 
ber of Siva and Visfmu ternptes at vjiicu;- 
places. During then period there was poinicH' 
integration and cultumi de\-eloprnent in soiifi 
lnd'8. trade and commerce flouiished. an<J 
temple architectu'e reached its climax. 

iUimanuja : A great religious fhir.kei of the. 
12th century, he gave a phikisophicai basis to 
the teachings of Vaishnavism; believed m the 
existeitce of only one God but did not exemi.-' 
him from form and qualities. So his doctrine 'S 
called the Visishiadvaita oi Oualified Mon-sm. 

Rona Protap M5;2). Tite g-eatest lu'ei u' 
Mowai, he put i.p a very determined stand 
against Akoar .i! a lime wfei- mest o* the 
Rajput stales had Minerideircl He v,a.s 
however, defeated in ttie Battle ol Mafd:ghati ifi 
1576 

RaijiR Singb : Called Sher-e-Punjab, he is 
regarded as the fourrder of Sikh rule in Punjab. A 
bom rufer of men he transformed the warring 
Sikh states into a compact national monarchy 
and (ninquered one country aftei anothei by hiS 
cautious and careful military policy He was a 
successful administratoi. and organised the 
Central and provincial administration, reformed 
the revenue and judicial systems and organised 
his army on new Nnes. 

Roboft Cbva: He proved a gmat success a; 
3 sofdior giving the first example ol his military 
talf-njs in the ii Cam.3tic Wai 11 ,’49-65) wtien 
tie defeated Dupleix. tht- French statesman. 
'I'-id savei; i nglish prestige in the Decca.-’ In 
1757 he d"l«3te(S Siiaj-ud-Oauta. Na-wab rf 
Bengal m the Battle of Plassey which paved the 
wav foi British cor'que.si o* India During iltc 
first governorship (1757-60), he consolidaterj 
British pow-o! tn Bengal ana Deccan; dunr-.q |!.r 
•.econd (1 765-67). he de-veted h.ititelf t ' I'v. 
i.isk ol reforiTimg *he company s fi-,i| fcr , 
•ii.l'tary su.'-.ifijs arid intiodocKI dual go-.-i.n 
'i«r.i ir, Boi q;ii tiy winch itw; ad'ti - —ti. ! r.-' 

liengal was r;a!T>ed on hy two fjr,w->?r-. ■ d- 
Bntir.!’. and ‘in- f) i.vab i-.l 

Roziya (1Z.»6-39): Belonging tn ’h''. 
■lyridsty shi: v.-a-.! ttio first v.or.ac :■■■ n! f'• in-, 
tl’ione cl Dcifii Ra/iya v/ct. cnd...w<-d w;i'-. . • 
admirable at>ilbutes aixi dualities riecc.ssac, i- .. 
a Queen, exhibited great rx>urage in dt.i'- ig 
with tile Turkish nobles who opposed lie* 
authooty and with the prov.ncia' gevum'-.f.. ' 'e* 
rule lasted lor neatly three virais. 

Sainudra9up*a (355-380 A.D.l.Tie 
greatest ol the Gupta rulers, he made ar 
onslaught on the neighbouring regiorts- Ganga 
Yamuna doab. eastern Htmalayan states. Nepal. 
Assam and Bongal. 
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195(^: A taading bantetar of ha M tha 

BardoH Satyagraha in 1928 and praaidad ovar 
iha Congraaa saaaion in 1931. Ha ia ramam* 
band for hia afforts to integrata princely atataa 
into one India. Populariy known^aa Sardar and 
Iron Man of India', he waa an effcient adminia* 
trator who raorgarmad the ICS. 

SoroiM NoMu (1879-1948): Known aa 
the Nightingala of Irniia. she was a gifted 
poetess of the English language. She took part 
in India's fraedom struggle and became the 
President of the Indian National Congress in 
1928. She was the first woman to become the 
Governor of an Indian stata (UP). 

SoyyM Ahmod Khan : The most important 
reformer among the Muslims, he was 
impressed by modem scientific thought and 
worked all his life to introduce it in Islam. He 
interpreted the Quran, which he considered as 
the only authoritative work on Islam, in the light 
of contemporary rationalism and science; 
urged people to develop a critical approach in 
life and practise freedom of thought: was 
against fanaticism, narrow mindedness and 
exclusiveness; and was a great believer in 
religious tolerance. His reformist zeal also 
embraced the social sphere. 

Shah Johan (1627-1659): Mainly 
involved with the suppression of the Por¬ 
tuguese. the Bundelas. and Rajputs, the annex¬ 
ation of Ahmednagar. the defeat of Golcunda 
and Bijapur, his reign is considered to be the 
golden age of Mughal rule in India. There was 
unintomipted peace, better financial condition, 
pomp and splendour attested by brilliant 
architectural feats like the Taj Mahal. Peart 
Mosque and Jami Masjid. He was a great 
scholar—during his perk^ Badthmhnam* of 
Abdul Hamid Lahin and Muntakhmbhut LuM 
of Khafi Khan were written. 

Shor Shah Surf (1540-1545): He deserves 
the credit of overthrowing the Mughal dynasty. 
He became the undisputed ruler when he 
defeated Humayun in the Battle of Chausa in 
1539 and then in the Battle of Kanauj in 1540. 
His empire extended from Brahmaputra in the 
east, to Jheium in the west, from Himalayas in 
the north to Narbada in the south: he was an 
industrious man, and the architect of a brilliant 
administrative system. Wise and satutary 
changes were effected in every branch of 
administration. His revenue reforms served as a 
model for the <uture agrarian system. His 
military character was marked by a rare com- 
txnation of caution and enterprise, his political 
conduct was just and humane, and religious 
altitude free from medieval bigotry. He had an 
excellent taste for building work as is attested 
by his mausoleum at Sasaram. 

Shhn^ : Downed ruler of the Maiathas in 
1674. His mother Jija Bai and his teacher 
Dadaji Khqnddave's influences made him bold 
and enterprising. He captured the hill fort of 
Toma in 1648 and within the next few years 
the forts of Raigarh. Kandaha and Purandhar. 
He waged successful wars against the sultans 
of Bijapur. and Golcunda and also against the 
Mughals. He was a constructive genius, a brave 
soldier, a born leader who elevated himself by 
the dint of unusual bravery and diplomacy, 
from the position of a itgirdar to that of a 
Chattnpui. The most brilliant of his 
ichievements was the weaving together of the 
Maratha race into a mighty nation. 


foUiaa diiwdba tOM (1897-1^1)): 
S ele ct e d for the ICS but resigned in 1820, A 
prominant Mt wing ieeder of the Congraas. he 
was electod its Presidant in 1938 and 1939. 
He later founded the F=onMard Bloc and went to 
Gamuny end Japan to oiganiM enhed Nbera- 
tion of India. In 1941 he fourHfed the Inrfian 
Natiorwl Army artd gave the weH-known 
slogans «/•/ Hhu! and OriW Chah. 

Subramanki BliaraM (1882-1921): 
Closely associated with the extremist movement 
in tlw Congress, he was first and foremost a 
poet who wrote fine poems and devotional 
songs and gave spirituri dimensions to India's 
thirst for fraedom. His major works mdude Pan- 
ehali. Sabatham and Kuyil Pattu. 

Surendranalli Bannar|aa (1848-1925): 
A member of the ICS. he later became the 
pioneer of the nationalist agitation in India. In 
1876 ha fourxied the Indian Association aiming 
to make it the centre of the Indian National 
Congress. 

Swomi Doyonand Soro s woti : The foun¬ 
der of the most vigorous, lasting and effective 
social and religious organisation set up in the 
19th century in India, viz. the Arya Samaj. His 
motto was 'Go back to the Vedas'. He pro¬ 
pagated Vedic religion and reform of the Hindu 
society; raised his voice against polytheism, 
and child marriage, encouraged female educa¬ 
tion and remarriage of widows: began the 
Suddhi movement which was meant to realise 
the ideal of unifying India nationally, socially 
and religiously; published his views through 
printed books, his most famous work being 
Satyarta Prakaah. 

limur; He invaded India in 1398. It was a 
plundering raid, the motive being to seize the 
wealth accumulated by the Sultans of Delhi. 
The invasion resulted in the drain of a large 
amount of wealth from India and marked the 
end of the Delhi Sultanate. 

lipu Suhan: An able and industrious ruler 
of Mysore, he is a remarkable personality in 
Indian history. He was a valiant soldier and a 
tactful general who placed independence 
above everything else and lost his life in trying 
to preserve it. 

Todor Mai : One of the nine gems of 
Akbar’s court, he was the Finance Mitiister dur¬ 
ing his reign. He reformed the revenue system, 
i.e.. introduced the xabti system, according 
to which he got the total land measured, 


Movryon rimes; Sauna: Kautilya's 
Arthaahaatn. Administration of towrrs: the Ug 
towns were administers systematically. 
Pataliputra was divided into four zones, each 
zone under a sthanik who was assisted by 
gopaa. junior officers, each of whom looked 
after the well-being of 10 to 40 families. 
Espionage syster'ii: spies at home and abroad. 
Shipping: a special officer at each port to con¬ 
trol movements of ships and boats and charge 
taxm from merchants, travellers and fishermen. 

AMete'He gaie up an jmpofiaistic poicy and 
adopted a policy of service and w^fare. He 
appointed dharma mahamatns to improve 
the morals of the people. He ordered his 
officers to serve humanity, tour over their areas 
to come into close contact with the people arnf 


'' iHiridiid'lt.Into tom 'daiaai'lkbboindfanB to'irie 
titity of the toil and fixed the Mate's sham at 
one-tNrd of the actual produce. He waa also a 
ganarai and a statasmin who fwipad Akbar in 
annexing Bengal and the north-weM frontier. 

TuMoas: Belonged to the 16th century and 
was krxiwn for hb high poetic vision and fer- 
vsnt devotion. He bMie^ in the theory of 
karma and captured the knaglnaiion of people 
by ctoiming that God Hvad and moved on earth, 
fto did not preach any new doctrine or found a 
new sect, yet the magic of hb poetry did much 
for the spr^ of Bhakti Movement. Mom note 
worthy among his compositions are OltavaH. 
Vlnaypatrika and Ramaeharitmanaa. 

Vlneba Hiova (1895-1982): Closely 
assocbtad with the Natiortal Movement under 
Gandhiji's leadership he was the first individual 
aatyagrabi selected by Gartdhi. Hb Bhoodan 
Movemerk. started in 1951. was quite suc¬ 
cessful. He was a multi-linguist who advocated 
universal brotherhood transcending natiortal 
barriers. 

Woiren Hosrii^ (1774); He presented 
the British empire in Irtdia and made it secure 
overcoming problems like the complete break¬ 
down of administrative machinery, financial 
bankruptcy and the hostility of the Marathas 
and Haider All, with great courage and deter¬ 
mination. He introduced several reforms : Ad-^ 
miniatrativa — Brought an and to the dual' 
system in Bengal, relieved the Nawab of Bengal 
of hb adminbtrative work and forbade the ser¬ 
vants of the company to carry on private trade. 
Ravanua: Set up a Board of Revenue in 
Calcutta to facilitate revenue collection. Coia- 
maniaf: Set up a Board of Trade and ordered 
a reduction of 2.5% on all goods. 
Judicial: Established civil and criminal courts 
in each district. 

lord WoMesley (1786): Credited with hav¬ 
ing consolidated the British empire, he was 
mainly remembered for his policy of Subisdiary 
Alliance (i.e.. the states which entered into the 
allidfiee were' to make no wars and carry on no 
negotiations with any other state without the 
knowledge and consent of the British Govern¬ 
ment. He defeated the enemies of the company 
—the Marathas and Tipu Sultan — one by one 
and annexed the Carnatic, Tartjore and Surat. In 
short, by his extensive conquests and annex¬ 
ations. fte changed a commercial company into 
a great political power. 


help solve their problems. 

BolbantBuilt a strong and centralised army 
and for this he reorganised the diwan-han 
(military department) and pensioned off many 
old soldiers. He raised kingship above com¬ 
monality and introduced aijda and paiboa 
(proMrMion and ki^g the monarch's foeQ 
which were considered un-lstamic. Followed a 
policy of ‘blood and kon" ruthlessness. 

Alouddin Khoip :Land revarwe. military 
arid markM reforms. He demanded half the 
produce as larxf revenue and took stem action 
against the village headmen f/nugaddama) and 
smaHar landlords (HrAufs). He decided to do 
away with the iqu system and to pay hb 
soldiers in cash. Since the treasury had limited 
resources, he reorganised the market and fixed 
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dimfwAtf 1I1S{ 

the company in India was ended and trade with 
India was thrown open to all British subjects, 
or festh^. or to foim marriage alliances HlKs India Act 17B4: Gave the British Charier Act 1 SSd: Decided that all recruits 

without the permission or the Sultan. Government supreme control over the com- to the civil service were to be selected through 

Muhammad Tughloqi Transferred the pany's affairs and its administration in India. a competitive exam, 

capital from Delhi to Devagiri. renam^ tarmaiMnt Saltloment 1793; The umin- Act of 1BSB: Transferred power of govem- 

Daulatabad and back again. Introduced token i/ars and revenue collectors were converted ment from the East India Company to the 

copper currency but failed to take precautions into landlords and their right to ownership was British Crown. 

so that it could not be minted anywhere but at made hereditary; the xunindan were to give Indian Councils Ad 1BA1: Englarged the 
the royal mint. There was galloping inflation 10/11 of the rental they received from the Governor-General's Council for the purpose of 

and the meagre failed. Laundted a scheme to peasantry to the state, but the land revenue making laws in which capacity it was krmwn as 

extend and improve cultivation in the doab. set was fixed in perpetuity. the Imperial Legislative Council. It also created 

up a department called diwanH-kohi; ^ Provincial Legislative Councils, 

attempts were made to induce the peasants to Indian Ceuncik Ad 1909: Morfey-Minto 

produce superior crops. The scheme failed ffv Reformstincreased the number of elected mem- 

because ho demanded half the produce for the J 1 1 ^ I® Imperial Legislative Council and the 

state and there was a famine. He gave high J Hovincial' Councils, but most of the members 

offices to Muslims who did not belong to rroble ^ were elected indirectly. Also introduced the 

birth, but the older families resented this. system of separate electorates under which 

Hfwi Shah Tughloq: He revived the rgSa ^ Muslims were grouoed in separate 

system and made it hereditary. He extended X constituencies. 

this principle to the army as well. He tried to Gavemment of India Act 1919: Clarified 

win over the ut»ma by stating that he was a ^ the function of the Central and provincial 

Muslim King and his was an Islamic state. ^ JS governments. The Central L^islature was made 

However, he banned inhuman punishment like bicameral with the Council of State and the 

maiming and set up a department of public [OJf Legislative Assembly as the two chambers, 

works to look after his building projects. / Oevommoni of India Act 1935: Provided 

Shar Shah: Currency reforms: struck fine " ^ for the establishment of an All India Federation 

coins of gold, silver and copper of uniform Lord Cornwallis: Reorganised the com- and a new system of government for the pro¬ 

standard. attempted to fix standard weights pany's civil service. Also known for the Cor- vinces on the basis of provinci.it autonomy. The 
and measures. Land revenue: land was rnwallis Code—an elaborate new code of federation v.as to be based on a union of the 
measured, schedules of rates drawn up, laying regulations for the guidance of the officers of provinces of Bntisfi India and the princely 

down the state s share of the different types of his new judiriaLsystem .;iaies. 

crops. Ttiis was converted into cash on the 
basis of prevailing market rates. The land was 
divided into good, bad and middling and the 
state share was one-third. Administration 
divided his empire into provinces, sarkars. 
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90-!.lhPhHip"^^?CQnMMort of the Court of DirectX (rf-the 
! lMllalAi cheap: To etRftowrtlhi power of the ' Emt India Company and subjected their actions 
nobles, they were forbidden to hold banquets to tfw supen/ision of the British Government. 


parganas and villages, the village being the 
unit of administration. Each had specific offices 
with specific duties. Army: Every soldier had his 
descriptive roll {phahra) recorded and his 
horse branded (r/ap/i). 

Akban Mansabdari system; organised the 
civil and military establishments into one unit 
with each officer being given a rank {mansab). 
which was divided into lat and sawar, the zat 
being the personal rank, which entitled him to a 
personal pay and the sawar being the obliga¬ 
tion to keep a specified number of horsemen. 
Land Revenue: Dahsala system, under which 
the average produce of different crops and their 
average prices prevailing over the last 10 years 
were calculated and one-third of the average 
produce was demanded as the state share. The 
state demand was fixed in rupees per bigha. 
The system was known as the zabti system. 
Army: Every noble had to keep mixed con¬ 
tingents. Administration; divislion of power on 
the basis ot checks and balances, for instance 
the.wail/7 and the diwan fwazitf. 

JfrfiongiR Introduction of the du-aspa-aih- 
a^atpmanaabdar holdirtg this rank had to 
m^ntain and was paid for double the quota of 
troopers indicated by his sawar rank) rank in 
the mansabdari sawar rank. 

^ Johan: Introduction of a system by 
which a mansabdar could only keep 1/3 1/4 
or 1/5 of the number mentioned in his sawar 
rank. Also introduction of month scales in the 
payment of the mansabdars. 

Aurongaabi Re-introduction td/izya. 

BRITISH INDIA 

Bagulaling Ad 1773: Made changes in 


F rom the early times. India has pre¬ 
dominantly been an agricultural 
society. iMth a majority of its population 
involved in cultivation. Th«. however, did not 
foreclose urban life and the very first 
examples of cities can be found in the earliest 
civilisations of vvhich we have cortcrete 
evidence in tire country. The Moheniodaro and 
Harappan civilisations appear to have been 
centred round cities and the people of the time 
seemingly enjoyed a high level of urban culture. 
Different hair-styles, the use of face paints, 
collyrium. perfumes artd lip-colouring were not 
unknown. The discovery of a large variety of 
dice, figures of dancers and toys indicate the 
different sources of amusement prevalent in 
those times: 

However, apart from concluding that India 
was primarily an agricultural society with 
several highly developed urban centres, it is dif¬ 
ficult to explain the nature of social conditions 
in India, in exact historical terms, until quite late 
in the medieval times—the reason being lack of 
actual evidence. Most historians and 
chroniclers concentrated on the situations in 
the courts and the conditions of the upper 
classes: and almost ignored the position of the 
maljority. However, a number of foreigners 
visited India in different periods of time and 
their accounts have proved vriiy useful from the 
social point of view. Among these visitors, the 
names of Megasthenes (Mauryan times). Far 
hein (399-414 A.D.). Hieun Tseng (629-46 
•A.D.). Using (673-96 A.D.|. Albemni (who 
accompanied Mahmud Ghazni to Intfia). 
Athanasius Nikitin (1475). Varthama (1603-8). 


Barbosa (1518). Monserrate (1590-91). Ralph 
Fitch (1583-91). Thomas Roe (1615-19). de 
Last (1613). Bernier (1656-68). Tavernier 
(1640-67) and Manucci (1699-1709) are 
worth mentioning. 

Facts on social life in India can also be 
gathered from epics like the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata. religious boote like the Vedas, 
the Brahmanas. the Aranyakas and the 
Upanishads. traditional literature as represented 
in the Puratias and the treatises and Smritis of 
later times. 

From the early Vedas we learn that the foun¬ 
dation of social life in the Rigvedic times was 
the family, with the grihapati exercising his full 
authority over all members of tite family. 
Religion was based on the concept of one God. 
though many gods prevailed. These in fact, 
were mostly manifestations of that one God. 
though people were also partly influenced by 
nature worship. An important religious practice 
was the performance of sacrifices (ya/rtaa) and 
recital of daily prayers. 

Caste System 

Though the caste system has an early 
origin, it is not definite as to when and how it 
originated. The basis was probably colour and 
caste may have comd into the picture while dif- 
ferwttiating between the fairer Aryans and the 
darker non-Aryans who were called dasyus, 
dasas. etc. The use of the word vama (colour) 
for caste, lends credence to this theory. Later, 
however, there was a division of labour among 
the Aryans and some historians trace back^ 
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mentioned in eerfy Indian HtetMura an the 
Brahmans, whose main duties were to perform 
ys/net and acquire and impart knowledse: the 
Kshairiyas. whose main duties were to fight 
wars and carry on the work of the government: 
the Vaishyas. who carried on the work of trade, 
industry and agriculture, and lastly the Sudras. 
who were aborigines and offsprings of inter¬ 
marriages between Aryans and the aborigines. 
The Sudras ware meant to serve the other three 
classes. Initially, the caste system was not rigid 
and a change in occupation went side by side 
with a change in the person's caste. For instan¬ 
ce. Parshu Ram. a Brahman, became a Kshat- 
riya because of the change in his vocation. In 
due course, however, birth became more 
important than occupation in determining caste 
and the system assumed rigidity. The 
Brahmans also played an important role in 
furthering caste rigidity by selfishly maintaining 
their own superiority. They specialised in 
individual crafts and were unwilling to impart 
their acquired skills to outside groups. In the 
Sutras, definite rules were laid down that 
ensured birth as the determining factor in the 
caste system. Foreign elements, inter¬ 
marriages. the rise of new sects like the Sat- 
namis. Kabir Panthis and Vaishnavites led to the 
formation of new castes: and at present, there 
are over 3.000 castes and sub-castes in India. 
During the medieval times the caste system 
became even more rigid. This can be partly 
eKplained as a self-defence measure. The 
Smritis of the time assigned a high place to the 
Brahmans, although they laid down that in the 
KaU Yug, Brahmans could not live just by per¬ 
forming their priestly duties and therefore, they 
could indulge in agriculture and other trades. 
The severest restrictions were placed on min¬ 
gling with the chandals and other outcastes. 

It was only during the British times that the 
caste system showed signs of break-down. The 
British rule released manv forces like the 
introduction of modem industries and railways 
and buses which gradually undermined the 
caste system. Also the rigidity of caste could 
not put up a barrier against modem urbanisa¬ 
tion. Free sale of land also upset the caste 
balance in many villages. The close connec¬ 
tions between caste and vocation could hardly 
continue in a modern industrial society where 
the profit motive was increasingly becoming 
dominant. Further, the Britishers introduced the 
law of equality and gradually opened the doors 
of administration to all castes. Moreover, the 
rtew educational system was wholly secular 
and strictly opposed to caste distinctions. 
Independent India finally sealed caste dis¬ 
tinctions by making untouchability illegal. 

Reform Movements 

Within the Fiindu society, however, there 
were religious reform movements time and 
again, which had partly been motivated by the 
aim to abolish caste. Among the earliest was 
Jainism, which primarily revolted against the 
caste system, the complications of Hindu 
ritualism, and the predominance of the Hindu 
religion. Jainism spread in the 6th c»ntury 
B.C. and Mahavira is generally accepted as the 
founder, though, according to the Jains, he 
was the 24th and the last Tirthankara (saint 
possessing the divine power of granting salva¬ 
tion to his disciples). Jainism later separated 


Swetambaraa. Buddha also fried to reform Hin¬ 
duism in the 6th centuary B.C by emphasising 
ahtmaa setting a simple code of coquet for 
those who wished to achieve nirvana (freedom 
from the cycle of birth and death), and 
denouncing the caste system. Buddhism was 
more organised than Jainism and missionary 
organisations (sanghas) were set up to spread 
Buddha's teachings. However. Buddhism, too, 
later split into two sects: Mahayana Buddhism, 
followers of which began to worship Buddha as 
God. adopted Sanskrit and began to emphasise 
worship, prayer and ritualism: and Hinayana 
Buddhism, which was the old sect, the 
followers of which never indulged in idol 
worship. Four Buddhist councils were held (in 
487 B.C.. 387 B.C.. 251 B.C.. and in 1st cen¬ 
tury A..0.) under Kanishka when importam 
policy matters were discussed. In this period 
the popularity of Buddhism in India was partly 
due to royal patronage. Some of the most 
important rulers of ancient India like Ashoka. 
Harsha and Kanishka had converted themselves 
to Buddhism. 



A Chakravarti or Universal Emperor: Con¬ 
queror of all the four quarters and exalted 
to semi-divine status. Sketch shows on his 
right the wheel (symbolising universal 
empire) and his chief queen. On his left, 
the chief minister and the crown prince. At 
his fe e t the im peria l elephant and horse. 

In the medieval times, the nse of the Sufi and 
Bhakti movements helped to somewhat loosen 
the bonds of caste. The important Sufi sUsHahs 
(mystic orders) in India were the Chistia and Sur- 
hawardi sHaHehs They were both beishera 
orders and followed the Islamic law (share). 
There were in addition, be-shara saints (those 
not bound by the share) who became figures of 
popular veneration. The ideas of the Sufi saints 
regarding the nature ano relationship of God. soul 
and matter were similar to those of the Hindu 
yogis and they found easy acceptance in India. 
Their ideas were humane, encompassing Hindus 
and Muslims alike. They were responsible, 
together with the Bhakti saints, for cleansing the 
polluted atmospiiere in the caste system. The 
seeds of the Bhakti movement lay in the Vedas— 
the adoration and worship of a personal God— 
but the movement spread all over India, mainly 
in the medieval period. The Bhakti saints dis¬ 
regarded the rigidities of caste system and car¬ 
ried their message of love and personal 
devot'mn to God. to all classes of society. 
Among the best known Bhakti saints are 
Namadevd, Ramananda. Ravidas (a cobbler by 


Sikh religion). Chaitanya (yvho even corwartad 
Muslims into the VaiahiiM faith), TUcaram. 
Eknath and Mira Bal. 

In modem times, a religious reform movement 
spread in all parts of India. The outcome was the 
creation of a number of organisations aimed at 
reforming Hinduism and also denouncing caste: 
the Brahmo Samaj. the Rrarthana Same), the 
Arya Samaj, the Ramakrishna Mission, the 
Theosophists. and the Social Conference. The 
religious reform movements of modem times 
were based on reason and humanity. They 
appealed mainly to the rising middle cl^. that 
tri^ to rid itself from anti-intellectual religious 
dogmas and blind faith. They opposed rituals, 
superstitions, irrationalities and obscurantism in 
-Indian religions. The humanist aspect of reliSious 
reform was expressed in the general attack on 
priesthood and rituals and emphasised on the 
individual's right to interpret religious scriptures in 
the light of reason and human welfare. 

Social Classes 

• To study social cla.sses in India, it is necessary, 
to divide Indian history into three different 
periods; ancient, medieval and modern. Initially, 
the Brahmans were the most respected class in 
the country, but in the later Vedic penod. ttiey lost 
much tjf their state power, which was now con¬ 
centrated in the liands of the Kshatnyas and the 
centre of gravity shifted to the King. 
Mega.sthenes. w.'itirig on the Mauryan times, 
mentions seven classes-- the philowphers: the 
King's councillors: the soldiers (who were Kshat- 
riyas) the minor officers: the cultivators (who 
constituted the bulk of the population): the 
merchants, traders, artisans and boatmeri (who 
controlled the trade and commerce of the coun¬ 
try): and the l.unters (who made their living by 
hunting and rearing cattle). This kind of classifica¬ 
tion probably exi.sied right through the ancient 
period, with the number of classes increasing 
witlftime. The accounts of foreigners show that 
the people were, in general, rich and prosperous 
as well as simple, honest and trustworthy. 

In the medieval period, two broad classes can 
be identified—the rulers bnd the ruled. In the first 
class were the sultans and the nobility, who 
enjoyed a standard of living which was compar¬ 
able to the highest standard in the world at that 
time and who enjoyed luxuries at the expense of 
the ruled. At the other end was the exploited 
class, which contained the masseti—the 
cultivators. The land revenue varied from one- 
third to half the produce. All this combined to 
make the cultivators extremely poor, although 
the land continued to be very fertile, as Ibn 
Batuta testifies. All the peasants, however, did 
not live at the level of subsistence. The village 
headmen (mugadt/am a) and smaller landlords 
ikhutdl enjoyed a higher standard of living for the 
most pm. The Hindu rmis or autonomous ra/aa. 
too. for the most part, continued to hold their pre¬ 
vious estates. A class apart was the trading and 
merchant class, which catered to the luxuries of 
the courts of the Sultan and the nobles. Accord¬ 
ing to the historian Zia-ud-din-Baranit some of 
them became so rich that the nobles borrowed 
money from them. Afourth class consisted of the 
slaves and domestics. The favoured slaves 
enjoyed a reasonably good status in life and some 
of th^ even rose to be kings and nobles. The 
position of the domestic servant was 
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Man^bdan System 

In tha later medieval period, the condition ot 
the peasamrv continued to be poor, \Mhile that of 
the nobilitv was. perhaps even better. The entire 
civil artd military racial class was organised in the 
manmMtri system, with the mmnmb signify- 
ingtherankof anofficer. Thus, the higher nobility, 
the lesser nobility and the lesser officials were all 
classified mtnmMan In lieu of cash payment. 
VnamanmMar was often given the right to larid 
revenue of a certain area called/e^fr Thus the 
maiuabdar (jagMaii belonged to the ruling 
class and it was partly as a result of his 
exploitation of the peasantry that an economic 
crisis developed in the late 17th and early 18th 
centuries. This was one of the nrajor causes of 
the downfall of the Mughal Empire. 


The British Period 

Social classes underwent a radical change in 
the British times. It was in the interest of the British 
to curb the niHng dess of the medieval times. As a 
result the former rulntg class became 
Impoverished. At the same time, the condition 
of the peasantry did not imprc^ becauae of 
increased exploit stion of the British whe dralnad 
the India's wealth out of the countryThere was 
the growth, however, of a number of new 
classes, viz. the zvmmdera This class had exis* 
ted in earlier times as intermediaries, but now 
they were given ownership rights over the land 
whicb they ooneoHed. As a result of partial ln<^ 
trialisation, growth of education and urbeniaa- 
tion. two new classes developed—the middle 
class and the working class. The middle class 
consisted mainly of small industrialists and pro¬ 
fessionals while the working class was made up 
of factory workers, construction workers, railway 
workers, etc. 

Position Of Women 

In this context, it is worth mentioning the 
changing position of women in India. In the 
early Vedic period, the Indian womwr enjoyed a 
very respectable position in society, was con¬ 
sidered the mistress of the house and took part 
in all rel'igious ceremonies. She began to lose 
her position in the epic age. when women were 
excluded from political life as well as from the 
right to inheritance. Although higher education 
was imparted to women, the institution of 
polygamy became more prevalent leading to a 
loss of status in the religious and social 
spheres. Throughout the ancient period, the 
Inline continued, although they continued to 
be respected. The Ra^ts gave them a high 
place of honour and there was no pun/»h sys¬ 
tem for the major part. However, the institution 
of sati and female inbrntlcide gradually crept in. 
Thus, despite the honour given to women, it 
was obwous that they ware considered a bur¬ 
den and ware totally dependant on man. This 
dapandanoe increa^ with the advent of 
Muslims end the' large-scsle use of purdah. 
which prevented women bom being self- 
auffksiant. Purdah was widespread in the upper 
dasaas. both amortg the Hindus and the 
Muslims. Naithar did Hindu women have a 
right to inharit property nor did they'enjoy the 
ri^ to diasolvo an undeekable marriage. 
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tight to tfeydnse. if only theoraticaliy/and could 
Mrarit hdf the prop^ that a man could. 
Education was denied to women. 

However, during British times, moved by the 
humanitarian arrd egalitariwi impulses of the 
tSth century, the social reformers started a 
powerful movement to improve the position of 
women. The British administrators made sati 
and child infanticide illegal and reform societies 
and religious organisations worked hard to 
spread education. encourage widow 
remarriage, prevent child marriage, enforce 
monogamy and enable middle class women to 
adopt diffwent professions or take up public 
employment. The national movement gave a 
further stimulus to the movement for the libera¬ 
tion of women. Women took an active role in 
the freedom struggle, marched in political pro¬ 
cessions. went to jail for non-cooperation. 
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LegMenme ertd dtan loolc perl in tonbriittie 
activities. In the 1920s. a Woman's movement 
lad by the All India Woman's Conference foun¬ 
ded in 1927, devalopad in the country. The 
aim was to enlighten women. 

After independence. Articles 14 artd 15 of 
the Indian Constitution (1960) guaranteed 
complete equality for men and women. The 
Hindu Succession Act of 1956 rrrade 
daughters and sons co-equal heirs to property 
and the Hindu Marriage Act of 1955 permitted 
dissolution of marriage on special grounds. 

To summarise, it can be seen that there has 
been an increase in the number of classes raid 
castes through the ages, together with an 
increase in the number of religions which have, 
left their mark on socaity. No wonder the Indian 
society is a unique blend of caste, class and 
religions._ 


' THE FREEDOM MOVEMENT 


T he second half of the 19th century wit¬ 
nessed the flowering of national political 
consciousness and the growth of an 
organised national movement in India. The 
revolt of 1857 has been claimed by many his¬ 
torians as the first war of Ind’ian independertce. 

It may be more appropriate to describe the 
revolt as the precursor of the Indian National 
Movement. 

Faaata uthkh c ana d iuiad $o dm gmuah of 
Nadotta! titouamant: British interests in India 
dashed with the interests of the Indian people. 
The various classes—peasants, artisans, factory 
workers—had their grievances agair»t British 
economic policies. The economic and adminis¬ 
trative unification of the country and the new 
modes of communication created a feeling of 
unity and nationalist sentiments grew. Modem 
Western education was instrumental in enabling 
a large number of Indians to develop a modem, 
rational, secular and democratic outlook. The 
Press played a crucial role in spreading the 
message of patriotism and modern economic, 
social and political ideas. Moreover, the 
religious and social reformers tried to arouse the 
syH-confidence and self-respect of the people 
exhorting them to take pride in the rich 
cultural tieritage of India. The racial arrogance of 
the European officials and special treatment 
given to Europeans hurt the sentiments of the 
people 

By tha 1870s. nationalist feelings were sim¬ 
mering below the surface and Lord Lytton's 
reactionary policies provided the stimulus for 
them to develop into an organised national 
movement. During his viceroyalty from 1876- 
80, most of the import duties on British textile 
impons were removed, criticism of the go-em- 
ment in the newspapers was prohibited through 
the Vernacular Press Act of 1878. use of arms 
vws prohi b itBd through the Arms Act in the same 
year, and the age limit for the ICS exam was 
raduced to 19. thereby virtually barring tha 
Indians from entering the ICS. In 1883 Lord 
Ripon passed the notorious llbert Bill which 
declared that even the most highly educated 
among the Indians were unfit to try a European. 

ThM Acts by Lord Lytton and Ripon 
brought home to the Indians the important 
realisation that the acceptartce of their demands 
by tha government was contingent upon their 


success m organising themselves on a national 
scale. A concrete step in this direction was 
taken by Allan Octavian Hume whose initiative 
made it possible for the Indian Natipnal Corv 
gress to hold its first session at Bombay in 
1885 presided over by Womesh Chandra Bon- 
nerjee and attended by 72 delegates. The basic 
aims of the Congress were to promote friendly 
relatiorrs among nationalist workers, create a 
feeling of national unity, present popular 
demands to the government and organise 
public opinion in the country. Some of the illus¬ 
trious presidents of the Congress during Ks early 
years'were Dadabhai Naoroji. Badruddin Tyabji. 
PhaiDzeshah Mehta. Surendranath Bannerjee. 
Ramesh Chandra Dutt and Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale. 

Working ot tha Congrmas fi88S~t90SJ 
modarataa: Between 1885 and 1905. the 
Congress was dominated by moderates who 
adopted the crxistitutional method of agitation, 
characterised by the presentation of petitions to 
the government. The Indian Councils Act of 
1892 provided for indirect election of some 
memt^s to the CourKils. In its early phase the 
National Congress did not achieve much 
success. 

Growth of militant nationaliam (1905- 
1918}: Militant nationalism grew under the 
leadership of men like Rajnarain Bose and 
Ashwini Kumar Dutt in Bengal. The most 
outstanding militant nationalists were Bal 
Gangadhai Tilak. Bipin Chandra Pal. Aurobindo 
Ghose and Lajpat Rai. Thfry believed that 
Indians must work out their own salvation. 

In 1905. Lord Curzon partitioned Bengal on 
administrative grounds. The nationalists saw in 
this act a sinister attempt to weaken Indian 
nationaiism and therefore launched an anti- 
part'ition movement on Aug 17.1905. The idea 
of 'swadeshi' and ‘boycott’ acquired instant pop¬ 
ularity. The prominent leaders were arrested in 
1908; the movement, however, succeeded as 
can be seen from the fact that the partition was 
ennuiled in 1911. 

Modarata-Extramiat split. The differences 
between the two became dear during the anti- 
parTition struggle. The moderates wanted the 
movement to be cortfined to Bengal, while the 
extremists sought its extension to the whole of 
Irjdia. At the Surat Congress session in 1907, ' 
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MdmMb- tAakPi^Mlri^ Mbim$ mwv 
IntmducBd by ^British in 1909 to placanth* 
modentos: they ktcnased tho numbor of olec- 
ted members in the Imperiel Legislative Council 
and the Provincial Councils, ^^anwhile. com* 
munalism reared its ugly head. Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan played an important role in the amergerwe 
of e separatist tendency along communal lines. 

In 1906. the All hdia ^^lim League was foun¬ 
ded under the leadership of Aga Khan. 

The outbreak of World War I in 1914 
inaeased the misery of the poorer sections of 
Indians for whom the war meant heavy taxation. 
The extremists took advantage of the ineffec¬ 
tiveness of the moderates and two Home Rule 
Leagues were started in 1915-16. under the 
leadership of Tilak and Annie Besant. The two 
leagues demanded self-govemment for fodia 
after the war. Meanwhile, at the Lucknow ses¬ 
sion of the Congress in 1916. the moderate 
and extremists united: the Congress and the 
Muslim League signed the historic Lucknow 
pact by which they sank their differences and 
put up a joint political front. 

This unity between the various parties 
aroused political enthusiasm in the country and 
the British Government, to pacify the 
nationalists, passed the Montague-Chelmsford 
Reforms in 1918. by which it promised to give 
the Irufian people a share in the administration. 
The Congress, however, rejected this. 

Gandhi aaaumes leadership: It was during 
the agitation against the Rowlatt Act (1919). 
which authorised the government to imprison 
any person without trial and conviction in a 
court of law. that Mahatma Gandhi entered the 
National Movement. In February 1919. he 
founded the Satyagraha Sabha and its members 
had to take a pMge to disobey the Rowlatt Act 
and court arrest. Thus Gandhiji gave a new turn 
to politics and the National Movemerrt entered 
its next phase. There were strikes and 
demonstrations alt over the country. The 
govemmant tried to suppress the popular 
movement and in 1919, the Jailianwale 
Bagh massacre took place. As a result, there 
was uproar in the country arxl the Muslim 
League gave full support to the Congress. The 
nationalist trettd among the Muslims took the 
form of the Khilafat agitation. 

Non-cooperation Movemmru: In 1920 the 
Khilafat committee, under the leadership of 
Maulana'Azad. Hakim Ajmai Khan and Hasrat 
Mohani. launched a non-cooperation move¬ 
ment on Aug 31. 1920. Gandhiji joined it. Peo¬ 
ple wore asked to boycott govemment-nin 
educational institutions, lew courts and 
legislatures. Membership of the Congress was 
thrown open to the masses. The government 
took stem action and arrested all leaders except 
Gandhi. The Chaun Chaura incidant (1922). in 
which without provocation 22 policemen were 
killed, prompted GandNji to susperfo the Non¬ 
cooperation Moverrtent. 

Swere! Patty; There was general dissatistac- 
tion in the country after the suspension of the 
movement artd it was in this atmosphere of dis¬ 
illusionment that Chinarartjan Das and Motilal 
Nehnj formed foe Swaraj Party. The party 
accepted Cortgress programmes but it decided 
to participate in the Coimcii elections. 

A new left wing appeared in the Congress 
under the leadership of Jawaharlal Nehru and 
Subhas Chwtdra Bose. The year 1928 saw foe 



Subhas Chandra Bose: Jai Hind. 


famous Bardoli Satyagraha under the leadership 
of Sardar Vallabfibhai Patel, when the peasants 
organised a 'No Tax Campaign' and won their 
demands. 

Bevolutionery terroriam: The terrorists 
came under the leadership of Chandra Shekhar 
Azad in 1928 and called their organisation Hin¬ 
dustan Socialist Republican Association. In 

1929 Bhagat Singh and B.K. Dutt threw a 
bomb in the Central Legislative Assembly; they 
were arrested and Bhagat Sin{^. Sukhdw and 
Rajguru were executed. 

Simon Commission: In 1927. the govern¬ 
ment appointed the Indian Statutory Commis¬ 
sion. known after the name of its chairman as 
the Simon Commission, to go into the question 
of constitutional reforms. Since all its members 
were Englishmeit. it was boycotted. At Lahore a 
huge procession was organised under the 
leadership of Lala Lajpat Rai. Police resorted to 
lathi charge and Lajpat Rai was killed. An 
important result of the commission was foal it 
united foe various parties arxl in 1928 an All 
Parties Conference was convened where foe 
MolUal Nehni Committee was appointed to pre¬ 
pare a Constitution for India. However, nofoing 
much was achieved because there was dis¬ 
agreement on the reports of the committee. 

Peoma Swarap Gandhiji returned to active 
politics in 1928 and began to consolidate the 
nationalist ranks. In the Lahore session in 1929, 
Jawaharlal was elected President, and a resolu¬ 
tion was passed dedarirtg Pooma Swaraj as the 
Congress objective. Jan 26. 1930 was celeb¬ 
rated as the first independence day. 

Second Civil Disobedience Movement 
(1930) was started by Gandhi on Mar 12. 

1930 with the famous Dandi march (salt 
satyagraha). He was arrested. There were pro¬ 
tests and agitations all over the country and In 
the North-west Frontier Province the 'Red Shirts' 
movement was organised by Adbul Ghaffar 
Khan. 

Round Table Conferences: The First Round 
Table Conference, held in London in 1930. was 
boycotted by the Congress. The government 
negotiated with Gandhi and the Gandhi-lrwin 
pact was signed. Garxlhi went to London as 
the sole representative of the Congress to atterxl 
the Second Round lable Conference which 
ended in failure. On his return, he was arrested 
and civil disobedience was resumed. The Third 
Rourfo Table Conference was held in 1932. The 
British PM Ramsay MacDonald anrtouncad the 
Communal Award (i.e.. separate alactoratas for 
Hlindiisartd Mu8lim^.As a protest Gandhi under¬ 
took a fast unto daMh; consequently, the pro- 


dliciiwlena fn tfit TMM ftound TaMa CBh- 
faranoa fad 10 foe paasisg (rf the Govarnimnt of 
fodia Act of 1936 (for daialla aaa paga 33). 
Though tha Congraaa opposad lha Act it 
daddad to coniaat tha alactions and Congiass 
minisiriaa ware formad fo aawarv prodfocas. 

Socialist Maas: Tha 1930s yiAnassed tha 
growth of socialist ideas. The left wing m the 
Congress also grew and this was reflected in tha 
election of Jawaharlal as.President for 1936 
and 1937 and Bose for 1938 and 1939. fo 
1939. though he was re-elected President of 
the Congress. opposit'Kxi by Gandhi and other 
badarscompaliodBoaetorBSign. He than foun¬ 
ded the Forward Bloc. 

In 1939. Congrate ministrias rssignod as a 
protest against Biitsin's involvamant of Indfo in 
World War II without consulting the Congress. 

Growth of eommunallam: The Muslim 
League, led by Mohammed Ali Jinriah. began to 
spread foe ciy that the Muslim minority was in 
danger of befog engulfed by the Hindu majority. 
In 1944. it passed a resolution demanding par¬ 
tition of foe country and creation of a state to be 
called Pakistan after independence. 

Cripps Mission and Quit IhdiaReattIudrm: 
The British Government desperately wanted the 
active cooperation of Indians in the war effort. 
To secure this cooperation it sent a mission to ‘ 
India in March 1942. headed by Sir Stafford 
Cripps. The mission was a failure and the All 
India Congress Committee, at its meeting in 
Bombay on Aug 8. 1942, passed the famous 
Quit India Resolution and proposed to launch a 
non-violent mass struggle under Gandhi's 
leadership to achieve its aim. On Aug 9, Gandhi 
and othcir leaders were arrested, the Congress 
was declared illegal, there were protest 
movements everywhere, the government took 
stem measures and succeeded in crushing the 
movements. After the suppression of this revolt, 
there was a lull in the political activity till 1945. 
Boseiormed foe Indian National Army (INA) to 
conduct a military campaign for the libwation of 
India. 

LaM phase of the freedom Movement 
(1945-47): The resistance by the INA collapsed 
by the end of World War II. There were.massive 
movements against the trial of the soldiers and 
officers of the INA and the people succeeded in 
getting the prisoners released. During 1945- 
46. there were numerous agitations and 
demonstrations all over the country. In March 
1946 the Cabinet Mission came to india to 
negotiate with the Congress leaders about 
transfer of power. In July, when elections for the 
Constituent Assembly were held, the Congress 
bagged most of the seats; the Muslim League 
boycotted the Constituent Assembly artd on 
Aug 16, 1946. observed Direct Action Day to 
achieve Pakistan. In September 1946. an 
interim government. heacM by Jawaharlal was 
formed. The Muslim League joined it later 

Lord Mountbatten. who came to India as 
Viceroy in 1947. forrmrlated a plan for India's 
freedom. The country was partitiorted and the 
new state of Pakistan was created along with a 
free India. On Jun 3. 1947. the British Parlia¬ 
ment passed the Indian Independance Act of 
1947. It proposed foe estabIMiment of two 
dominiorts of India and Pakistan. Thus on Aug 
15,1947, the British authority In India came to 
an end. arxi India achieved indeperxlence. ■ 
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IKDIA 

PEOPLE _ 

Antulay, A.IL: Former Maharashtra CM. 
expelled Congre5S(l) for his anti-party 

activities and for forming a regional party. 
Indiravadi Maharashtra Congress Party. He con¬ 
tested the VII Lok Sabha poll as an independent 
from the Kulaba constituency and lost. 

Bochctian, AmHoUi: Elected to the Lok 
Sabha from Allahabad, defeating liN. Bahuguna 
of DMKP. This is Bahuguna's first election 
defeat. > 

Vyiceilhimala The star-tumed-politiaan. 
elected from the south Madras constituency, 
defeating the Janata carrdidaie. Era Chezhyan. 

BeA i^imUr Singh: Noted Urdu author 
and Hindi film-maker, died of cancer on Nov 11. 
He won the Padma Shri for his contribution to 
Indian literature. 

BaradliA.: Additional Director in Intelligence 
Bureau (IB), appointed. Director IB. succeeding 
RJC Kapoor who was in charge of the late PM's 
security. 

Btiwgava, DrSneh: Head of the Department 
of Radio-diagnosis at the AIIMS. took over from 
Prof H.D. Tendon as Director of the institute. 

BoHw, ViMiil Pbndorang: Prominent 
freedom fighter and social worker, died on Oct 
31 in Bangalore. 

Captain, Ayosho: India's first woman jockey, 
she comes from a family of riders. 

ChondraiiiaUiaR President of Janata Party, 
defeated in the Lok Sabha poll from the Ballia 
constituency in UP by the Congress(l) candidate 
Jagannath Chaudhary. 

diowaiv Y.B.: Veteran freedom fighter and 
former Dy died on Nov 26 in New Delhi.A 
former CM of Maharashtra and Defence Minister 
in the Nehru Cabinet, he also held important 
portfolios in the Cabinets of Lai Bahadur Shastri 
and Mrs Gandhi. 

ChaHney, Banhoio : AT correspondent 
against whom the Punjab Government filed an 
affidavit in the Supreme Court (SC) seekirrg his 
arrest for his failure to disclosa the various 
mHitarv. police and medical sources that gave 
Nm information on the army action in the Golden 
Ternple complex. 

dwwtdh u fy, AMJL Ohani Khon: Congress 
(Q cartdidate elacted from Wbat BangaTs Malda 
constituoncy. dropped from Rbjiv GandhTs 


(October-December '84) 

Cabinet. 

Ohaiamvir. Former Union Minister of State 
for Lalfour and Rehabilitation, died on Dec 22 in 
New Delhi's AIIMS where ho lay in coma for 10 
days following cerebral haemorrhage. He was a 
veteran Congressman and a social worker. 

Dhele, XL: Better known as the 'toothless 
lion of Vidarbha'. expelled from the Congre5s(l) tor 
his anti-party activities. He has floated a now par¬ 
ty. Krantikari Congress. 

Dult, Sunil: The Congress(l| actor-tumed- 
politician defeated Ram Jethmalani. a high profile 
lawyer and Vice-President of the BJP in the Lok 
Sabha poll from north-west Bombay. 

FenwMies, Oscar: The aggressive Congress 
(I) MP. re-elected from the Udupi constituency in 
Ifernataka after defeating his nearest rival K.S. 
Hegde (BJf^. He was inducted as one of the joint 
secretaries to Rajiv when the latter became AlCC 
(I) General Secretary. 

FomoHc, Coil Guilaf: Transport and Equip¬ 
ment Management Officer in the UNICEF regional 
office. Delhi, died in an accident near Almora on 
Oct 30 while taking part in the Himalayan Car 
Rally. 

Fetador, Makhan Lah Political secretary to 
Rajiv in the latter's capacity as ACQI) Preskfent. 

Gandhi, Menalm: President of Rashtriya 
Sanjay Manch (RSM). lost her deposit after she 
was defeated by Rajiv at Amethi. in tfie elections. 

Goneton, Siva{i: Veteran Tamil film star- 
tumed-politician who had resigned from the Con- 
grassjl). withdrew his resigrwtion. 

Gupta, Solya n di a Kumar. Chief editor of 


La/denga- Exhilaration in anticipation. 



A»i, a Hindi daily, died on Nov 6. 

Gupta, Copl S.IC: A fighter pilot, took over 
the command of INS Vikrent from Capt K.A.S.Z. 
Raiu. on Nov 20. 

Hogda, Ramakrishna: Resigned from chief- 
ministership of Karnataka following Janata Party's 
near-total rout in the Lok Sabha eioctiorts. ^ 
continues to head a caretaker government on the 
insistence of Governor A.N. Banerjee till the com¬ 
mencement of Assembly elections in early March. 

Hillaiy, Sir Edmund: The Everest Iwro has 
been made New Zealand's High Commissioner to 
India. He will be concurrently accredited to 
Bangladesh. Bhutan and Nepal. 

. lyen^r, Roiogepala: A former SC judge 
and Chairman of the Press Cour<cil of India, died 
on Nov 8. 

Iyer, V.S. Krishna: Won the south Bangalore 
seat as, a Janata Party candidate. 

Jog, Suryokont S.: Special IGP (administra¬ 
tion). Maharashtra, who earned high commerKfa- 
tion for orgarjising security during Asiad '82. 
appointed Commissioner of Delhi Police suc¬ 
ceeding Subhash Tandon. 

Koe, Ram Noth; Former Security Advisor to 
late PM Mrs Gandhi and Director of the Research 
and Analysis Wing (RAW), appointed Member of 
the Policy Planning Committee of the External 
Affairs Ministry. 

Kapur, Air Vico Monknl H.L: Nominated to 
the Rajya Sabha through a presidential notification 
issued on Dec 30. For the first time a retired ser¬ 
vice officer has been nominated to the R^a 
Sabha. 

Kad, M.N.: A veteran parliamentarian and 
former Secretary Lok Sabha. died on Nov 20. 

Khan, Ailam Shon Former Olympian and 
hockey player, elected from Betul. MP. 

Khan, F.M.: Karnataka Congress(l) leader, 
who was sacked from the party recently.' ttemarv- 
ded a referendum be held among the people of 
India. Pakistan and Bangladesh for amalgamation 
of their countries into one sovereign nation. 

Kkhwoi, Mohsino: Congress(l) candidate, 
elected from Meerut constituency. 

Kumar, Pram: Special Secretary in the Union 
Home Ministry arfo a former Secretary in the 
Cabinet Secretariat., appoimed Union Home 
Secretary succeeding MJAKl WaR iMto replaoeB 
P.S. Garai as Lt Governor of Delhi. 

loi Bonak Former Defence Minister and 
Havana CM. elected from Bhiwati. He is now 
Unioh Minister for Railways. 

loMonga: Self-styled leader of the under¬ 
ground Mizo National Front (MNF). arrived in 
India in late October for negotiations with the 
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I CMnnwi of llw Union 
CwtidopoolickinilontinhdhinciV^.OoHwl^ 
Monaging Oboctor. won both anooMfalongiMth 
WanwiAndiiaofvChaimianofihoConMntion 
in th« US. as soon as ttwy PMchod Bhopal on Doc 
7after tho deadly ga s took fcointhair Bhopal pla n t 
which killed over 2.OO0 paopia and mndond 
over 20.000 side fcom the alior'Offocis of gas 
inhalation. 

MonC K>M.: Kanla's Hnanca Minisier. eMto 
has the distinction of pn s ent i ng no leas than six 
bijdgetsovorapariodofoightyoore.raoantlvpn- 
santed a white paper on tho economic probiwns 
of the state and ways of solving them. Mani 
blamed the Contm for Kerala’s deficits and caHod 
for stnjctural changes in the division of financial 
msourcoe botwaon the Centte and the states. 

fifiolbo^Aaliolc uHedeco r wmlst and former 
Union MMstor. died Oil OacIQ. He was an active 
trade unionist and the first Gonoial Sscrotvy of 
the Htexl Mazdoor Sabha. 

Miiyiatlee, hwnhe Firtanoe Ministar in Mis 
Gandhi's govern m ent dropped fiom the Rajiv 
Csbmet. 

Noir, OowindoR; Vetoran Cn leader, died in 

Trivandum on Nov 27 following a haart attack. 

M f yonow, ICK.: Former Ambassador to 
the US. success^ contested from the Ottapalam 
oxistitutoncy. He is now Minister of State lor 
Planning. 

NnoowlK Ppnie fe Bombay-born ooriducior 
pf the famous Berlin Symphony Orchestra, was in 
India to conduct Rossini's'Barber Of Seville; an 
Italian opera. 

NaKni, Anm: AICC|i) GanarN Sacratary. 
aloctad from Raa Bareli, byamargin of 2.57.553 
voios. in a multi-oomerad rxmtest. He is now 
Mirtistar of State for Rower. 

Hoiri» Nicy; British Deputy High Com¬ 
missioner in Boriibay. kBad by a hail of buHets in 
Novamfaer an route to his rrflice in Flora Fouraain. 
A group calling itself Revolutionary Organisation 
ol Socialist Muslims rdakned resporieibility for this 
hainousaet. 

N nJyei BemchandMa LaadaroftheSMdm 

Congress (Revohitionaiy) Party merges his party 
with Congress(l). 

Nnt ILC: Former Lok Sabha MP. elected 
horn the New OaN oonsiituancy defeating Kan- 
werLalGuptaoftheBJP. HaisnowUnionMinis- 
for of Education.. 

NioL Almtad Meheasiiied ; Congress(l) 
MP. appointed Parliamontary aacratary. 

Niiaar, S l iy—i S i m da n MP Lab^ Minis¬ 
ter. resigned on Dec2B. acceptfog nraralrespon¬ 
sibility for the Bhopal gas tragady. 

NIimIi, Bi|ii: Janau Party laadar and former 
Union Ministar, eleraed from tlw prestigious Kait- 
drapara constituency. Orissa, rfetasting his 
naara st Congraesn rNsl. Bhagbst Prasad 
Mohanty. by f margsi of 16.776 votes. 

N wpf , Showidi FcMinar Congress(S) CM of 
Maharashtra, captured two scats brabkkig now 
ground in Maiathwarta and Vidarbhaiegiortt. Ha 
potted the highast numbered votes (361.618) in 
the state wresting the Baiamati seat fiom sitting 
Congrassflj member. S.B. Petit. 

Pbrado, Sefyent A Gujarati American, who is 
developing a modem dactronic switching system 
(tlw hardware inside a telephone exchange) at the 
newly formed Centra for Development of 
Telornatics (CDOT). This is expected to corrw up 
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in three years time with the promise of a better 
telephone service in India. 

Rom, Jaaihron: Former Union Defence 
Minster and leader of Congresa(J) Rpty. aleciad 
from Sasaram. Bihar by a narrow margin. 

Romadiandran, M.O.: Re-elocled CM of 
Tamil Nadu in the Assembly elections held along 
with the general elections. 

Bnrriiiiiuliiuri, Piraf R.K.: World tatrowned 
scientist and one of the fouiKfers rrf the reputed 
Physical Research Laboratory, died in 
Ahmedabad on Dec 31. 

Rap, PmI U.R.: Appointed Secretary. 
Space Department and Chairman. Space Com¬ 
mission. succeeding Prof Satish Dhawan. 

Rararat U Oon ObSi Vice Chief of the Army 
Staff, retirad on Dec Rafter 37 years of service 
•in the Indian Army. 

Rshman: Veteran character actor on the Hindi 
screen, died on Nov 5 of throat cancer. 

Sc in dhi,l>< h idliav»p m ec-Maharaia of Gwalior 

and Congress(l) candidate, defeated Aial 
Behari Vajpayee (8JP) in Gwalior by a majority of 
1.75 lakh votes, the highest in the state. He is 
now the Minister of State for Railways. 

SiHilila, MUiNn U4; Former MP artd senior 
BJP leader, died in Biiaspur on Dec 30. 

SKuhkiiVklya Chaim Cortgraa^ MPand 
Chkirman of So^ty of National Physicaf Educa-' 
tion and Sports, elected President of the Inrfian 
Olympics Association on Oct 28. 

SMtorwar, Ramaih! Most dreaded and wan- 
ted dacoit of MP. surrendered voluntarily. 

Sbigh, Anm: Rajiv's Doon School friend and 
polttical secretary, appointed Parliamontary 
Secretary. 

Sngh, dMiaK OMKP leader elected from 
Baghpat constitueroy. defeating his noareat rival 
Mahesh Chand of Congresa(q. 

Singh, Kanwai N ntwia r; Former Foreign 
Secretary, elected from Bharatpur. Rajasthan. He 
is now Minister of State for Steel 

Ser an ihi M l h niiv Srihla: A firebrand OelN 
stage actress-tumed-aocW worker. Srlata had a 
job with the National school of Drama but took to 
fieela t rcirrg. She was gradually involvad as a 
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GiniaB fiiiha Banawara disbfet of Rajaatitan and 
oiganioas the tribais td figjit for tirair rfghta. 

TohNianl, A dmi ra l RjiiTook over as CNef 
of the Naval Staff fiom AdrniralO.S. Dawson on 
Nov 30. 

Tajinul Ishrm. Rh alMi ; Mttitant leader of die 
radical bbmiJamtaiw-IUba(U11 olJftK. wart- 
ted in a number of serfition cases, escaped fiom 
thecountrywithaforged passport. Heisbelisved 
to have fled to a 'Musfim' country in ntid- 
October. 

Tala, XltDi: Chairman of the Jamshedpur 
TiSCO. succeeded by TISCO Vice-Chairman and 
Managing Director. Ru$ai Motfy. 

Itioldkar, M.P,: A sanior SC judge, appokitod 
to head the judicial commission to probe the 
assasskrotion of the late PM. Indka Ganilhi. The 
one-man commisaion was appointed under the 
1956 Commission of Inquiry Act. Aspecial inves¬ 
tigating team has also been appointed under S. 
Anand Ram, Dkactor-Genaral of the Central 
kHfustrial Security Force (CISF). The team will 
include a senior superkttendent pf police rd the 
CBI and a rtumber of top sleuths ki the 
country. ^ 

Th u hrwyaww , Lok Mizoram Pradesh Con- 
gresslQ Prmdent. declared elected uncontested 
from the Union terntory of Mizoram. 

Tohia G.&: Elected President of the 
Shiramani Gurdwara Prabhandak Commitiee for 
the 14th time in succession. 

Verma, Pram: Veteran journalist and a former 
Congress MP. battered to death by intruders in his 
house in Delhi. 

V hw or K ahon, S.: Chairman and Marraging 
Director. Enfield Irrdia. is confident that the 
Madras-based company would benefit from an 
industrial closure of the cottaborctirrg firm 7urt- 
dapp Werke Ltd in Munich. 


PLACES 


Ahdit t a P r a de s h , Tmimngmn: The festival of 
flowers to be held on Oct 2 to worship the God¬ 
dess of Life was marred by the fact that Andhra 
ftodash was trapped by an uruelentirrg drou¬ 
ght. 

Bilim North Bihar, stretching from Cham- 
paran district or. the kido-Nepal border to Katihar 
on the state border with West Bengal, wasexterr- 
sively damaged by floods. A population of 15m 
were affected. 

Chandigarh; Punjab Govemmnent and the 
admkHStration of the Union territory of Chan¬ 
digarh imposed Press censorship on Nov 1. 
following reports of large-scale disturbances in 
Delhi and (Mher parts of India, after the assassina¬ 
tion of fittrs Gandhi. 

Oujorat Aerede: Ona of the two units of the 
Tarapur Atomic Power Station (TAPS) was shut 
down on Nov 10 following tachnicat snags in the 
teactor.Alegsd!fi.‘ The town was the scene of 
murder and lawlessness in the first week of 
October. The cause was the bittar relationship 
- b etwee n the Kshetriyas and Patels. The Kshat- 
riyas. earner nilers of200and odd princely states, 
were showing their resentment after they lost 
thek land with the impleroentation of land 
reforms in the state. Thrry became drivers and 
conttablae wharess die Patels, the present vki- 
tims who constitute 22% of the population, 
had branched out as buainessmaa Aede 
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jItoiMion sdMm* with liw Mnaltek^ 
powaretf fllMlflc niwtliflm. Th» spscW lamp 
posts have photo*voltaic celte which catch the 
sunlight tnd convert the solar snargy into dsctri- 
cal energy. 

Hanron^ Sim: Cotton crops in the diatrict 
standing in hundrada o4 acres of land have been 
hit by a mysterious disease. 

Ramalali^ Brn tg a Stn : The first seminar of 
the Mahfia Congreas, the largest gathering ever (rf 
women (2.S0.000 delegate^ in Bangalore, pro* 
ved to be a big farce. Bumi^ problams facing 
woman were ignored in favour of saminats on 
‘unity, iotegra ti on and world p e ace’. • An 
agitated mob of loan ssahars in the city thtxmged 
many of the 464 banics threatening arKf abusing 
bank offid^ damaging vehicles and even forc¬ 
ing the officials to pull down their shuttam 
because the then Union Deputy Finartoe Ministar. 
Janatdhan Poojary’s controversiat bank loan 
scheme for the ecorxxnically weak had misfired, 
leaving the genuine loan-s^ers in the lurch. 

• Vidyarai'. the wodcfs most priceless gem. is 
now with a Bangalore arivocata G. Vidyar^ He 
claims that the star ruby is bigger than the 
138.72-carat gem—till now consideted the 
biggest. 

Madhya Prodadi, Bhopal: The night of Dec 
^was fatal for over 2.000 people in the state 
capital .when they were chdked to death by leakage 
of MIC from the Union Carbide pestici^ plant. 
ManBu: One of the prime tourist spots in the 
country, has turned into a kilting ground. A rnan- 
eater strolls the area killing villagers. Tmichor: The 
Talcher Heavy Water Plant of the Department of 
Atomic Ertergy. produced heavy water for the first 
time on Oct 24 after engineers had modified its 
earlier design which was defective. 

Mahorashfra. Amnvati district- The 37- 
year-old rehabilitation complex for leprosy 
patients in Tapovan. one of the finest and most 
comprehensive of its kind, was closed down in 
October. Dr Shivaji Ganesh Patwardhan. its 92- 
year-old founder, went on a hunger strike 
because of lack of money to finance the irtstitu- 
tion. Bombay: In a unique scheme to resettle 
6.000 families, the CM. Vasantdada Patil. han¬ 
ded over 64 acres of government land to the 
Nagree Nivara Parishad (NNP) in October. The 
parishad was prx>mpted by fiery opposition 
leader Mrinalini Gore arvi her colleagues P.B. 
Samant and Kamal Desai. to ask for the land. 

• BEST (Bombay Electric Supply and 
Transport), considerad the lifeline of the met- 
ropofe. went on an imlefinite strike on Oct 19. 
over 30.000 workers have stnjck work. The 
strike came close on the heels of the savage fare 
hike (twice in less than a year). 

NowDeHii: Mrs Gandhi was assassinated on 
Oct 31 by two of her own security guards. Sat- 
want Smgh and Beam Singh. The army was 
called out on Nov 2 in the Imion territory of Delhi 
as the wave of violenoe triggered off by the 
assassirMition cominuad. unabated. Over 759 
were reported killed. Shoot-at-sight orders were 
issued to maintain law and order artd curfew was 
also imposed. • AppuGhar.achildron'samuso^ 
mom perk, bunt on the Oisnayland pattern, was 
viauguratedby RajtvonNov19. • Thecapitafs 
WellingdonCrescent was renamed'Indira Gandhi 
Marg as a tribute to late Mrs Gandhi. 

notfahy AnuBaan Iheeidem Zail Singh 
visitM the Goldon Temple after the repair work 


tWibd(iM0ianddiifi»jilac<kMsdbytiii 
• The centra linally r e eio i e d Bie kew til all 
bufidkig* in the Goldan Ten^ eomplax to the 
SGPC on Oct 9. • About 300 persons from 
verkMa pans of the country converged here on 
Nov 11 to attend a jokit meeting to study the 
situation in the cour^ following Mrs GaridhTs 
a s s as si n ation. 

Maiaslliany./a/pirrrTwomoiepoworproiects 
which will generate 473 lakh units annually were 
approved IW the Camral electrieity authority. 

SUdoK Congress(l) was defeated in the Viil 
general elections. Pomnar CM. Nav Bahadur 
Bhosiaii wi estsd the tans Lck Ssbhs seat kom 
the Corigress(l|. 

TamH Noou, Chongloput district It was 
heavily devastated by a cydona which Nt the 
Pondicherry coast in the first week of November. 
Kolpokkom; The Centre has yielded to the state's 
lortg-standing demand for exclusive rights to the 
power from the Madras Atomic Power Projects 
first stage plant (MAPP-1) at Kalpakkam which 
warn commercial this year. Modhuramokmm: 
This constituency had the highest number of 90 
candidates contasrlng elections to the Lok 
Sabha. Madras: A four-year old bank loan scan¬ 
dal involving city branches of no less than 14 
natiortalised banks was finally exposed when an 
official complaint was lodged v^ SP (Special 
branch), that two of its city branches had been 
duped imo giving Rs 12 lakhs by way of loansTor 
purchase of eight second-hand lorries. * The 
Readymoney Shopper's Club in the city—the 
middfa-dass answer to the crerlit card 
schemes for the affluent, like the Diner’s Qub— 
has apparently fared very wen in its first year of 
operation. At the club's board meeting on Oct 26 
it was revealed that the total turnover from its 
16.000 members, had crossed Rs 1 crore. 
Meyvefr; The Nayveli lignite Corporation (NLC) is 
likely to double production of finite and power, 
now that the work on the second mine-cut of the 
corporation is complete. Unusually the project 
Iws been compkMed Ic^ before schedule. 

UP, Ayodhya: A liberation marcl'.' or dhar- 
mapadYOtra from Sitamartv (Bihar) to Lucknow 
(UfO. organised by the Shri Ram Janambhumi 
Mukti Samiti. readied Ayodhya on Oct 7 where 
about 60.000devotees gathered to take an oath 
to liberate' the disputed shrine called Babri Mas- 
lid. which the Hindus believe to be the binh-place 
of Lord Rama. Dahra Dim: Dec 21 was unique 
for the Generals who passed out from the IMA. 
Dehra Dun on Dec 21. 1947. as young com¬ 
missioned officers—the first batch in indepen¬ 
dent India. The occasion was the second get 
together of the 'Second Course' officers com¬ 
missioned from the IMA. Twelve of the second 
course officers have risen to the high rank of 
Lietuenant Generals. Eight of them are still serv¬ 
ing the army. Oev Amyag: A14-dav white water 
expedition over Uttar Ganga was organised from 
Dk 1 by a group of 90 adventurers led by the 
Indian adventure sports promoter Avinash Kohli 
arnf the world famous river runner Ken Warren. 
for the first time women mountaineers. Chandra 
PrabhaArtwd and Alika, also went on the expedi¬ 
tion over the roaring currents of tlie Alakananda 
and the Bhagiiathi starting from Dev Prayag. 

Waal Bawyal, Calcutta; A unique 14-year- 
old institution called the Beggars Research 
Bureau in Calcutta has been collecting data on 
beggarsinthecity. lhaburaauievailsViat70Kar 
the beggars researched are workers retrenched 
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j o bs . iMHWipaw; The WfidWIa sa nt it miry haw. fha 
only pteaerw of the gwat Indian rtiirf 
oceros. is left withKist 22 rhinos. Rhino hom hun¬ 
ters and ancroachers are responsible for reducing 
Ihenumberwhir4twaa72 onlytwodecadesago- 
JoBraiguri district A quiet revolution is taking 
place here with the formation of the Singharita 
Adivasi Jantha Khaman Society (SAJKS). the 
country's first tribal commune. With the hirip of 
the soctety. the 20-odd Santhal famifies of the 
village are beginning life anew. _ 

AWARDS _ 

Anonda Puraahkar, the prestigious avwrd 
for literary excellence to the noted Bengali 
Kteiataur. Dibyandu Pent. The award carriaa a 
cash prize of Rs 10.000. 

M e ghn a d Sotia M eJa l for 1984 to Dr Raja 
Ramanna for his significant contribution to 
Nuclear Physics. Ramanna. Otairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, is the tenth recipient 
of the award instituted by the Indian National 
Science Academy (INSA). 

Indira Priyadar i hini Award to Hindi poet 
and critic Shrikant Verma for promoting the pro¬ 
grammes and ideals of late Mrs Gandhi. 

UP LoNt Kola A h ode n ii Awards of 
Rs 10.000. to Rameshwar Singh of Udaipur. 
Sharad Panda of Lucknow and Vidya Sagar of 
Jaipur for printing: SrikhatKle of Lucknow for 
sculpture: and Vijai Singh of Varanasi for 
drawing. 

n oWenol Un d erWo n d ing postfiumously to 
Indira Sandhi. The Rs 2.5 lakh annual prize, 
instituted in 1964 by the Indian Council of 
Cultural Relations (ICCR). is given for outstwiding 
contribution to interrwtional understanding, 
goodwill arxl friendship among the peoples of the 
world. 

N otiowai Famdy WoHore Awards of 

1983-84 to Maharashtra. f\injab. Assam. HP 
and Pondicherry. The priros were awarded for 
excellence in p^ormance in the field of family 
planning. 

KtishnanOoM M eda l for 1984 to 6.H. Briz 
Kishore. visiting scientist at the Jawahartal 
Nehru Technological University, for his contribu- 
' tion in the field of geo-hydrological modelling. 
The award was instituted by the kidian Geophysi¬ 
cal Union (IGU) in 1964. to be awarded to emi- 
neni scientists in the field of earth scienc es. 

EVENTS 

ELECTIONS '84 

The untimely death of Mrs Gandhi gerwrated 
controversy over the holdirtg of elections— 
initially expected to be held in January ‘85. And 
quite contrary to expectations her successor 
Rajiv Gantfrii preponed the elections: the dates 
announced were Dec 24. 27 and 28. 1984. 
This upholding of democratic values by Rajiv, a 
young, relativaiy inexperienced entrant into the 
political arena, laid to rest the people’s (ear of a 
dictatorial or dynastic rule. 

What followad the announcement of the 
polls was almost a month of public wooing by 
the political parties. Election manifmtos were 
released, promises were marfe. pressure was 
marted. An electorate of 378m was once 
again going to the polls to exercise its 
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chaotic u MNtf bafom. Mm Gahdhi'a' 
asaaatination and its vfolam altarmath couplad 
with the Bhopal pas tragedy—an avertable 
mammoth catastrophe—had left the people 
reeling from their destructive effects. But in the 
midst of the troubled atmosphere^oo, Indian 
democracy exhibited remarkable strength to 
weather all storms. 

The elections were held and went off 
smoothly despite aberrations caused by booth¬ 
rigging. boothcapturing and sporadic violence. 
They resulted in a Congress(l) win never before 
witnessed in the history of independent India. 
Bagging 401 of the 508 seats contested the 
ruling party surpassed its earlier best of 371 
seats in the Nehru regime. The few exceptions 
of the Congress(l) rule were the states of 
AtKlhra Pradesh. West Bengal, and J Er K where 
ragiorral opposition parties namely the Telugu 
Dmam, Commurtist Party of India (Marxist) 
artd the National Confarence(F) stemmed 
the countrywide sweep made by the ruling par¬ 
ty. In fact the Telugu Desam emerged as-a 
major Opposition force which is surprising n 
the light of the fact that there are quite a few 
national opposition parties on the scene as 
well. And thanks to the internal bickering in the 
Opposition ranks, the country has a virtually 
unopposed Congressjl) rule at the helm. 

The state-wise break up of the contested 
seats is as follows. The Congress(l) swept 
through dm states of Rajasthan. Haryana and 
Madhya Pradesh winning all 25. 10 and 39 
seats respactivelY. In Maharashtra it secured 43 
of the 48 seats contested While the remaining 
8 were divided between Congress(S)—2. 

Janata—1. f^esants and Workers Party (fVVFV-1 

and Independents—1. Jn Karnataka the orK» 
popular Janata Party could retain only 4 of the 
28 seats while the CongressJI) secured 24. In 
Kerala there was a CPM ouster—the party 
could manage only 1 of the 20 seats. The rul¬ 
ing party bagged 13 and the remaining 6 were 
shared among the Indian Union Muslim League 
(lUML)—2. Congress(S)—1. Janata—1 and 
Kerala Congress(J)—2. In Tamil Nadu, the 
CongressJI) won 25 of the 38 seats contested 
while the AIADMK and DMK won 12 and 1 
respectivaly. 

In the Hindi belt comprising UP and Bihar 
the Cor>gress(l) tide continued unabated with 
82 of the 84 seats contested in UP and 48 of 
the 52 seats contested in Bihar going in its 
favour. The remaining 2 seats in UP went to the 
OMKP while in Bihar the CPI won 2. and the 
OMKP. Janata, Congress(J) and Independents 
1 each. In Himachal the Coiigressfl) won 3 out 
of 4 contested seats. The eastern belt also dis¬ 
played the Congress(l) swing with Meghalaya, 
Arunachal. Nagaland. Manipur and Mizoram 
handing it over the 2. 2,1, 2 and 1 seats con¬ 
tested. Twenty of the 21 seats contested in 
Orissa went in favour of the ruling party. 
However, in Andhra Pradesh the NTR led 
Telugu Desam won convincingly by winning 28 
of the 40 seats contested with the Congressjl) 
bagging only 6 and Janata, Congress(S). CPM. 
CPI and Independents securing one each. In 
West Bengal the Congress(t) lost to the CPM 
where the former won 16 and the latter 18 ot 
the 42 seats. CPI and RSP obtained 3 each and 
Forward Bloc 2. The Farooq Abdullaii-ted 
National Conference(F) beat the Congressji) 
Winning 3 ol the 5 contested seats with Con¬ 



Give us a hand: Rajiv and his Jubiliant All communities and groups actively helped the 


coHeaguas in a victory lina-vp. ' Centre in relief work. Compensation was 


announced to those affected. Insurance com- 


gress(l) bagging the remaining 2.'Sikkim and 
Tripura were also unaffected by the Congressfl) 
wave, the lone seat in Sikkim going to S6SP 
and the two contested seals in Tripura going to 
CPM. But except for Oadra and Nagar Haveli 
where Independents won the 1 contested seat, 
the Union territories went for the ruling party in 
a big way too. In Delhi the Congress(l) achie^ 
a grand slam of all 7 seats, while h won the 
sole contested seats in Pondk^terry. Lakshad¬ 
weep, Chandigarh. Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands and the 2 seats from Goa as well. 


panies were asked to settle claims arxf also 
process those claims which covered riot risk. 
But. unfortunately, only few could ben^t from 
the compensatory, measures as the amount 
offered was far too less and bureaucratk: pro¬ 
cedures delayed implementation of the financial 
relief measures. The ntagnitude of losses fri 
these riots is lik^ to nin into crores. 

The Certtre appointed a settior judge of the 
Supreme C^ourt M.P. Thakkar to investigate the 
events artd dreumstances of the assassination. 
S. Anarxi Ram. Director-General of the Centra! 


The new PM. Rajiv Gandhi. poHed 83.6% of Industrial Security Force was also appointed to 
the votes polled in Amethi—by tor the highest lead an imastigation into the assassination. It 
by any prime minister. And he, along with his was ciarifiad that there would toe rto dupNcation 
new Cabinet, will steer the country on. in their work. 


CATASTROPHES '84 

Nineteen eighty-four did prove to be an 
Orwellian year. The traumatic events that swept 
the nation, particularly in the last quarter, were 
catastrophic, and the country was engulfed by 
a strong sense of insecurity. 

Mrs Gandhi's Assassination 

On Oct 31. Indian history took a turn when 
Mrs Gandhi the country's PM for 16 years was 
bnitafry assassinated by two of her own security 
guards. Infririated by hw violent death, the peo¬ 
ple set the rution on a blitz wrath. Violenoe on 
an unprecedented scale was unleashed 
throughout the country. Caught in the grip of 
this unreasoning frenzM madness the masses 
vent their anger primarily on the Sikh communi¬ 
ty. It was the partition days of 1947—action 
repiayedi 

The riots continued for over three days. The 
northern belt, particularly Delhi's resettlement 
colonies were the worst affected. The death toil 
in the entire country went up to around 1,500 
with Delhi alone accounting for above 500 
deaths. To control the mammoth orgy of 
violence CRPF and army troops had to be 
deployed. Shoot-st-sight orders were issued 
and curfew imposed frt riot affected areas. 

Rescue operations were carried out and the 
affected and homeless brought to relief camps. 


Bhopal Gas Tragedy 

Bhppal witnessed the worst ever industrial 
accident in world history when the mild winter 
evening of Dec 2-3 was converted into a 
nightmare of misery, pain, panic and death for 
thousands who inhaled methlv-iso-cyanaie 
(MIQ. a poisonous liquid gas that leaked out 
from a storage tank in the Union Carbide's pes¬ 
ticide plant. 

The tragedy occured soon after 1 a'.m. when 
pressure built up in a 45 tonne capacity gas 
chamber causing the leakage of MIC choktog 
arxl rrauseating thousands of hapless individuals 
who were in deep slumber. Woken up by a 
burning sensation in their eyes and an uncon- 
troltable fit of coughing and dizziness they fled 
in desperation to unpoliuted neighbouring 
towns. The unlucky ones were suffocated to 
death even as they slept while others toll imcon- 
scious on roads as the gas, haste and cold took 
its to!. HospitalB overflowed with people 
clamouring for medical attention. The Hamida 
hospital compound was Uttered with hundreds 
of bodies. Tfw actual magnitude of the tragedy 
unfbldad the next morning when all hospitals 
and privata . cUnics ware overflowing with 
patients and the number of victims was alar¬ 
mingly on the increase. 

Madhya Pradesh CM. Aijun Singh immedia¬ 
tely ordwed a jud'icial inquiry to ascertain the 
causes of the tragedy and fim officials of the 
Union Carbide including the works manager 
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announced • decision td raconsider the policy 
of allowing factories producing such dangerous 
items to be located in the midst of a vast pop¬ 
ulace. Though relief operations were under¬ 
taken on a mass scale, there was a steady 
exodus from the city. 

The immediate closure of the factory was 
ordered and as a ■precautionary measure its 
counterpart in West Virginia was also closed 
down. 


Union Carbide top brass including Warren 
Anderson. Chairman of Union Carbide in the 
US, Keshub Mahindra, Chairman of the Cor¬ 
poration in India and V.P. Gokhale, Managing 
Director were arrested. Anderson was however 
bailed out the same day. He later revealed at a 
Press conference that an expert team, which 
had visited the Bhopal plant in June 1982. had 
reported that the plmt was unsafe because of 
lack of implementation of safety measures. Yet. 
despite being warned about this both by the 
experts' report and the accidents which had 
occured over the past few years, the Urtion 


Carbide turned a deaf ear to these and let 
things continue as they were. Numerous law 
suits worth several billions of dollars have been 


filed against Union Carbide. To ensure the future 
safety of the people all the remaining gas from 
MIC tanks was neutralised by a process termed 
'Operation Faith*. Elaborate precautionaty and 
safety measures were taken to prevent any 
further catastrophe, but death and disease had 
so shattered the confidence of the people that 
the mere announcement of launching 'Opera¬ 
tion Faith' had them fleeing the town. The 
operation was set in motion on Dec 16 and was 
completed within three to four days. 


Cyclonic Ravages 

In November '84 nature went berserk, and 
one of the most furious cyclones of recent 
times, blazed a trail of destruction in coastal 
areas of Tamil Nadu and Andhra Pradesh. Mov¬ 
ing from Chengleput and South Arcot in Tamil 
Nadu the storm moved towards Nellore in 
Andhra Pradesh ripping through the small 
towns of Sulurpet, Tada. and Sriharikota. The 
affected areas were cut off from other parts of 
the country and almost all channels of com¬ 
munication snapped. Large areas were sub¬ 
merged under sheets of water. 

The magnitude of damage was estimated to 
be very high. Even in Madras city, where peo¬ 
ple had been forewarned, thousands were 
rendered homeless. Port operations in the state 
capital were suspended and transformers and 
low tension feeders damaged, thus badly hitting 
the power supply. 

In Andhra Pradesh this was the worst disas¬ 
ter after the 1977 cyclone. Around 800 
villages -were maroorted and Nellore and 
talukas of Chittor District badly affected by 
torrential rains. The space station at Sriharikota 
was also damaged. 

The Andhra CM promised to implement 
relief measures on a war footirtg and to provide 
ex-gratia compertsation of Rs 2.000 to the 
relatives of those killed. The PM also announ¬ 
ced a relief of Rs 15 lakhs front the Prime 
Minister's Relief Fund and sanctioned Rs 7 



crores to Andtud .r >i !) croros to Tamil 
Nadu as 'ways and means advance' for relief 
operations. 

SOUTHERN STATES 

Tamil Nadu 

The Tamil Nadu Government faced an 
uncertain future following M.G. Ramchandran's 
illness. The charismatic AIADMK CM was in a 
critical state suffering from kidney and heart 
trouble, and asthma. He later lapsed into a 
coma following a paralytic stroke. Till as long as 
possible, his health report was kept a closely 
guarded secret mainly on his own insistence. It 
was only a fortnight after his admission to the 
Apollo Hospital in Madras that doctors held out 
hope of his recovery. Later, he was shifted to 
the Downtown University hospital in Brooklyn, 
USA. 

Meanwhile, the AIAMDK was riven with dis¬ 
sensions, throwing the party cadre into confu¬ 
sion. With the Lok Sabha polls round the comer 
the AIADMK, jittery in the absence of its pop¬ 
ular leader, was relying heavily on the syimpathy 
factor. Its electoral ally, the Congressfl), was 
hoping to make a dent in Tamil Nadu after a 
long time, in the wake of Mrs Gandhi's 
assassination. The state Finance Minister. V.R. 
Nedunchezhyan. after a lot of wrangling, 
installed himself as the de facto CM in a fierce 
succession battle. A calculated risk was taken 
when the state government recommended the 
Governor. S.L. Khurana. to dissolve the state 
Assembly. This was said to be in keeping with 
MGR's wish to have simultaneous elections to 
the Parliament and the state Assembly to save 
time, cost and effort'. Despite the internal 
power struggle and AlADMK's inability to 
throw up a strong personality, the AIADMK- 
Congressfl) combine swept the polls, wipiiig 
out the Opposition completely. The AIADMK 
won 133 seats in the 232-mamber state 
Assembly and the Congressfl) won 62 of the 
72 seats it contested. 

The massive mandate, irortically. led to 
greater instability and discord in the state. The 
issue of the formation of government has 
become vexatious adding to the people's anxie¬ 
ty. Since none of the coinenders— 
Nedunchezhyan. Jayalalitha. Veerappan—were 
acceptable to all the party members, to prevent 
kitamal split, it was decided to elect 


Ashes to eshes: Nature's fury on coastal 
Andhra in the farm of a severe cyclone. 

unanimously the ailing MGR as the leader. It 
was suggested that the Governor could fly to 
Brooklyn to administer the oath of office to 
MGR. However. Khurana made known his dis¬ 
inclination to make the trip—mainly to. avoid 
setting a bad precedent. He instead suggested 
that an interim CM be elected by the AIADMK 
so that MGR could take over when he is in a 
position to d.} so. The situation is ticklish, with 
the political party desperately trying to keep 
Itself intact by clinging to the apron strings of 
an ailing leader, and in the process destroying 
the established convention of a new govern¬ 
ment taking over immediately after Assembly 
polls. Now everything depends on the 
Governor—whether he waits for the ailing 
MGR to give Tamil Nadu a government or 
swears in another AIADMK functionary asCM. 

Andhra Pradesh 

It became imperative for N.T.Rama Rao to 
regain legitimacy after the Bhaskara Rao 
episode. Riding on the crest of the sympathy 
wave NTR. on Nov 22. recommended the 
Governor to dissolve the state Assembly on 
grounds of 'cleaning public life' and stengthen- 
ing democratic principles to protect the 
interests of the people. This was the first 
instance of a CM recommending dissolution 
vvitfi rrKxe than hall his term remaining. His care¬ 
taker government, however, pressed that the 
elections be held in the first week of March '85. 
following the Lok Sabha polls. Afte'~ much dilly 
dallying the Centre agreed. Then came the 
general elections with the verdict going 
strongly in favour of the Telugu Desam. Indeed, 
Andhra remains the only Opposition bastion 
and Telugu Desam the single largest opposition 
party in the CongressfO-dominated Parliament. 
So strong was the pro-NTR wave that it suc¬ 
cessfully submerged the charisma of ^jiv 
Gandhi and routed some Congressfl) stalwatls 
and former ministers like Health Minister ShKr 
Shankar and Home Minister Narasimha Rao. 


Karnataka 

The announcement of Lok Sabha elections 
after Mrs Gandhi's assassination witnessed a 
flurry of activity in the Janata camp in Kar- 
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caphiring 8 msjoritY cf th« 28 partiamentary 
seats. In an attempt to consolidate its hold the 
Janata Party threw into the election fray some 
of its state ministers. The party could, however, 
win just 4 seats while the Congress(l) captured 
24. Following this drubbing at the polls state 
CM. Ramakrishna Hegde decided to make a 
dignified exit and sent in his resignation on Dec 
29 to the Governor recommending immediate 
dissolution of the state Assembly. Instead of 
imposing President's rule Hegde was asked to 
continue as head of the caretaker government 
till March '85. Though initially reluctant the Kar¬ 
nataka stalwart accepted the responsibility. The 
elections for the state Assembly have been 
announced for Mar 2 and 5. 

TROUBLED STATES 

Punjab 

For Punjab the last quarter of '84 has been 
one of fluctuating fortunes. On Oct 9 the 
government removed the last overt signs of the 
battle that had been waged in the precincts of 
the Golden Temple complex by withdrawing 
troops from the Guru Nanak Niwas. Guru Ram 
Das Sarai. Teja Singh Samundri Hall and the 
/anger building. The entire Golden Temple 
complex was thus formally restored to the 
SGPC. This overture by the Centre was prom¬ 
ptly followed by miscreant misbehaviour in the 
freed buildings. Sporadic violence too con¬ 
tinued to hamper restoration of peace and 
keeping these factors in mind the government 
decided against restoring popular government 
rule in the state and the Punjab Government 
decided to extend the National Security Act 
within the state for another three months with 
effect from Nov 4. So far at least 450 people 
have been apprehended under this Act. 

Meanwhile in the top echelons of the Sikh 
leadership there appeared signs of discontent. 
The five Sikh head priests dissolved the Akali 
Dal ad hoc committee headed by Prakash 
Singh Majitha and replaced it with a new one 
headed by Surjan Singh Thekadar. The SGPC 
then proceeded to hold elections for its office 
bearers re-electing Gurcharan Singh Tohra as 
President for the thirteenth consecutive time. 

And even as a solution to the Punjab pro¬ 
blem continued to elude the Centre, events 
took - a drastic turn for the worse. The 
assassination of Mrs Gandhi proved to be the 
final straw. The masses unleashed their fury on 
the Sikhs and hundreds became victims of a 
furious, senseless violence. But what was hear¬ 
tening even in the ensuing moments of calamity 
was the fact that Punjab emerged unscathed, 
thanks mainly to the prompt safety measures 
implemented by the government. The army 
vigilance was intensified and Press censorship 
imposed on all papers published from Punjab 
so that no inciting news could reach the 
masses. 

The new PM Rajiv Gandhi took over the task 
of sorting the f\xtjab tangle with a fkm hard.Dur- 
ing his election campaigning he unequK-ocally 
ruled out the acceptance of the Anandpur 
Sahib Resolution, perhaps the most important 
basis of the present Sikh agitation. However, to 
stifle the immediate protests by the Sikh high 
command, he offered to hand it over to the 




And now that the electiona have eetabliahod 
the Congress(l) and Rajiv as undisputed win¬ 
ners. Rajiv has. as one of his first prime minis¬ 
terial moves, constituted a high level ministerial' 
panel to find ways to resolve the Punjab pro¬ 
blem. For the time being though.Assemblvelec- 
tions for Punjab have been postponed while 
Lok Sabha elections too were not held in the 
state. At the moment, the government is giving 
serious consideration to the Akali demands in 
an attempt to provide an already much-delayed 
solution. 


Mizoram 

The developments in Mizoram were 
encouraging towards the fourth quarter of 84. 
The government's negotiations with the Mizo 
National Front chief Laldenga kindled hopes 
that the 20-year-old insurgency problem may 
end soon. The government, however, had 
agreed to have discussions with Laldenga on 
the conditions that settlement was to be 
reached within the framework of the Constitu¬ 
tion. that MNF would eschew violence and, 
finally that action against the rebels would not 
be stopped dunng the period. After several 
rounds of discussions, the government reached 
an agreement with the MNF chief on the broad 
outlines of a solution to the Mizo tangle. The 
government is considering the issue of granting 
statehood to Mizoram and rehabilitate the 
rebels who wish to lead a normal life. It must be 
admitted that this time the MNF chief gave up 
his stand on a Kashmir-like special status to 
Mizoram, which helped considerably in the 
negotiations. Still a few issues like granting spe¬ 
cial pov/ers to the government of Mizoram, 
regularisation of trans-border trade between the 
Mizo tnbals and neighbouring areas, remain 
unsolved. But what the future holds for 
Mizoram, will only be known after anothet 
round of discussions. 


Tripura 

In Tripura the situation became explosive 
towards the end of '84. The state was reeling 
under the onslaught of terrorist activities by the 
Tripura National Volunteers (TNV) who were 
demanding a separate state for the tribals of 
Tripura. The loot and mayhem let loose by the 
terrorists threatened to destabilise the entire 
north-eastern region. In order to press their 
claims for a 'free state for free tribals' a bandh 
was organised on Oct 15. which took a violent 
turn. The TNV freely circulated pamphlets con¬ 
demning India's 'annexation' of Tripura and 
acclaimed the activities of other extremist 
groups in the country. In fact the date for the 
bandh was carefully chosen to coirtcide with 
the merger of erstwhile princely states with the 
Indian Urtion. in 1949. The objective was to 
Strike an emotional chord in the hearts of 
tribals. reminding them that they are refugees in 
their own homeland. This time Bengalis were 
singled out for attack and over 70 people were 
killed. The list of casualties was alarmingly more 
than last veal's figures. Despite such a 
serious situation, the state government was 
resisting the Centre's suggestions for* deploy¬ 
ment of the army in the entire state. There have 
been differences between the C^tre. keen on 
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Stressing that the state be declared a rlisturbed 
area. But the CPM Govefoment strongly objec¬ 
ted to this approach artd the Tripura CM Nripen 
Chakravarty viewed this stand as the Centre's 
design to topple the only non-Congress(l) state 
in the north-eastern region. The Centre appoin¬ 
ted a high-level team to solve the Tripura pro¬ 
blem, which suggested strengthening of 
security forces and sealing of Tripura's eastern 
border with Bangladesh along Chittagong. The 
suggestions were more in line with the state 
government's stand. The insurgent activit'ies 
abated towards the year end. when discussions 
with the MNF chief Laldenga. were underway. 
The strong link between TNV and MNF is pro¬ 
bably the reason for the restraint in terrorist 
activities in Tripura. Nevertheless it is impera¬ 
tive that a comprehensive plan, combining 
political and security measures, be devised to 
ensure political stability in Tripura. 


Manipur 

Rough weather continued to prevail in 
Manipur in the past quarter. The pre-eledlion 
preparations in the state took the form of 
defections and increased terrorist activities. In 
November an exodus of 14 Congress Ml.As 
from the Manipur Ministry resulted in the Con- 
gressfl) losing its majority. Discontentment over 
the denial of party nominations resulted in the 
organisation of this mass defection. The ministry 
headed by CM Rishang Keishing which initially 
had 43 MLAs in the 60 member state 
Assembly was left with only 29. This had the 
Opposition clamouring for the dissolution of 
the ministry since it had no moral or con¬ 
stitutional right to continue. The crisis, 
however, ended a few days later with one of 
the defectors withdrawing his resignation when 
allotted a party ticket to contest the elections. 

Bu^this was not the end of the troubles for 
Keishing. On Dec 8, 1984 an abortive bid was 
made on the CM's life. While heading towards 
his constituertcy Phungyar to address an elec¬ 
tion meeting, his car was attacked by Jerrorista 
and although Keishing escaped unhurt, four of 
his security guards were killed and seven others 
injured. The Nationalist Socialist Council of 
Nagaland (NSCN) had engineered the attack. 

This undergrourKf organisatioi'i is responsible 
for killing more than 90 people in the last few 
years, as a way of expressing its hostility 
against the Congressjl) rule. But despite these 
terror tactics and d^ections the Congrsss(l) 
emerged triumphant in Manipur capturiitg bofo 
the contested seats. 


ECONOMY 


Paul vs Escorts 

The Swraj Paul vs Escorts case may well 
assume crucial importance for financial institu¬ 
tions as well as the corporate sector. And the 
decisions of both the High Court and Supreme 
Court during the last quarter of 1984 have 
given it an added significanca. The High Court 
judgment on Nov 6 lent new dimensions to this 
case which had generated controversy sincq 
since Sep 19.1983 upon the ralaaaa certain 
circulars by the RBI conferring ailgiUllty on 
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'iNind in sugar prices, thanks to the larger 
increases of sugar in the market. Witha comfor¬ 
table stock of 20m tonnes of foodgrains for 
emergencies, the government is also hopeful 
about stable price behaviour. 

Trade Deficit 

The high trade deficit of aoout R.s 6,000 
crores has become a major cause of concern 
for the commerce industry. And the likelihood 
of Its succeeding in pegging this gap to around 
RsS.OOO crores in the current fiscal year is bleak. 

The government's eftoits to relieve this pre¬ 
ssure on the country's balance of payment.s 
position by stepping up exports, adopting a 
selective approact' and the simultaneous 
uridertaking of a doiailed exeicise on import 
substitution in key sectors at least, in consulta 
tion with other concerned ministries have not 
been entirely successful either. 

What is heartening, however, is the 8.6% 
upswing in overall exports in 1983-84 despite 
the continued deterioiation evident in the inter¬ 


jiro^ In Mdiah iSoir ipi n iwi 
NRIs hald 60% sharw under the portfoHo 
divestment ac^wne.The Msnaging Oirector of 
Escorts Ltd. H.P. Nsnds, had filed a petition 
eetfier in the year challenging the legal and con- 
Btitutionat vaHdllY of these circutars in connec¬ 
tion with the purchase of Escorts' shares by the 
Caparo group of companies controlled by the 
London-baaed Indian industrialist Swraj Paul. 

The High Court verdict declared these 
purchases illegal and invalid because the NRI 
holding in the Caparo group was not the 
stipulated 60% at the time Paul made the 
purchases and neither had he obtained prior 
permission from the RBI before making the 
purchases through Punjab National Banks. 

The participation of the Life Insurance Cor¬ 
poration (LIQ also ignited debate. This publilc 
sector institution owns 63% shares in Escorts 
along with other government owned financial 
institutions.On Feb 1 '1, 1984 the LIC had 
acted arbitrarily when it called an extraoidinary 
general meeting (EGM) in an attempt to replace 
nine of the 15 directors of the company with its 




.iii, 

1984. envisages a trade turnover df 
crores in 1985. Of this total turnover, exports 
to the USSR are placed at Rs 2.500 crores—a 
rise of 25% over the 1984 exports. The 
imports from the Soviet Union are estimated to 
be Rs 2.120 ciores this year as against the 
targetted level of Rs 1.840 crores in 1904—a 
nearly 15% rise. 

Under this plan, a number of new items have 
been identified. For the first time Indian exports 
which already cover a wide range of products, 
will now include veterinary preparations, medi¬ 
cal equipment and instruments and high quality 
wool products. Also envisaged is a significant 
breakthrough in many sectors of export includ¬ 
ing chemicals and allied products, textiles and 
engineeiing goods. 

On Its part, the Soviet Uninn too will, for the 
first time, supply synthetic rubber and a number 
of chemicals. It will also continue importing, as 
befoie. a large number of India's essential 
requirments of machinery and equipment, raw 
materials, non-ferrous metals, crude oil.pei- 
rolcuin products, fertilisers and newsprint. The 


own nominees. This was done when, having 
linked proposals to accept pre-payment of loan 
and merger of Escorts and Goetze with issne of 
registration of transfer of Caparo shares, the LIC 
failed to force Escorts to register the sliares. 
The High Court annulled the EGM and the 
resolutions it passed. 

Soon after the High Court verdict the Sup¬ 
reme Court, on Dec 10. 1984, stayed the 
judgment and fixed Feb 26, 1985 for the final 
hearing of the LIC appeal challenging the deci 
sion. PauFs Caparo group has made purchases 
amounting to nearly Rs13 crores in Indian 
companies. The tate of these purchases as well 
as the role of financial institutions and the cor¬ 
porate sector will be settled only then. 

Resilience in Economy 

Significant and sustained growth in the 
Gross National Product (GNP),a fnarked slow 
ing down of the inflation rate and a surge in the 
level of foreign exchange reserves were the 
salient features of the Indian economy during 
1984. The overall growth rate has been 
estimated at around 4.5-6.5%. 

This growth can be attributed mainly to the 
record foodgrain production of 151m tonnes 
during 1983-84. At the end of the first week of 
December the annual rate of inflation based on 
the wholesale price index stood at 6.3% as 
compared to the 10% last year. 

Pulses, sugar and edible oils, to some 
extent, accounted for the rise in wholesale price 
index. An 8.3% increase in manufactured pro¬ 
ducts was also registered in the 12 months 
which ended on Dec 8,1984. 

The estimated 7% irxlustriel growth rate was 
also significamly higher than last year’s due to 
increased output of major industries including 
steel, cement, coal, electricity generation, fer¬ 
tilisers and crude petroleum. Also, an appreci- 
abla increase in approvals for capital issues, 
imports of capita goods and significant 
moUMsation of deposits by companies con- 
tribtJted to this. In the first nine months (Jan- 
Sep) of the fiscal year# 546 foreign colla¬ 
borations and several non-raaidant Indian 
collaboration proposals were approved. 

In the current fiscal year the government is 


national trade environment and tfie puisuance 
of protectionist policies by (he industrialised 
countries. But in The same period imports 
decelerated by 8.6%. in sharp contrast tn the 
high rate of growth of 37.3% in 19 80-81 

Compared to the previous two years when 
exports and imports were provisionally placed- 
at Rs 9.865.30 crores and Rs 15.762.95 
crores respectively. India's trade deficit during 
1983-84 increased leaving a gap of Rs 
5,398.65 crores. This yawning trade deficit 
has been attributed to unexpected develop¬ 
ments during the last quarter of the fiscal year 
Also stoppage of export shipments because of 
the port and dock workers’ strike in March 
coupled with a substantial increase in import: 
during the three-month period from Decem¬ 
ber B3 to February 84 was responsible for a 
reversal in the trade balance situation. 

While the import of crude oil and petroleum 
decreased from Rs 4.441 crores in 1982-83 
to Rs 3,285 crores in 1983-84. there was a 
corresponding increase in imports of five major 
groups of products namely machinery and 
transport equipment (by 24.4%). cereals and 
cereal preparations (by 95%). semiprecious and 
precious stones and unprocessed pearls (by 
59.8%). vegetable oils (by 139.1%) and 
chemicals (by 50%). 

During the six month period from April to 
September '84 the provisional figures tor 
exports and imports were Rs 5.054.3 crores 
and Rs 7.344.8 crores respectively and com¬ 
pared to Rs 2.425.2 crores in the correspond¬ 
ing period in 1983 the trade gap was less this 
year at Rs 2,290.5 crores. 

In 1984 there was considerable diversitira- 
tion of India's product exports to the Socialist 
Bloc and emphasis was on engineering 
and manufactured goods. Tfie USSR emerged 
as India's largest trade partner. However, owing 
to higher levels of imports, the trade gap with 
the EEC;'the West Asian. North American and 
ESCAP countries remained considerably large. 

Indo-Soviet Trade 

Trade with the USSR. India's largest trade 
partner at present, is expected to increase by 
leaps and bounds this year. The protocol. 


USSR has also agreed to import 5 lakh tonnes 
of wheat from India on s non-returnable 
basis. India's coffee exports aie expected to be 
about 30.000 tonnes in 1985 

If this envisaged turnover is achieved the 
targets laid down in the long-term programme 
of Economic Trade, Scientific and Technical 
cooperation will not only have been achieved 
but exceeded considerably According to this 
programme, it was agreed by botl< countries 
that the growlfi in bilateral trade in 1981-85 
should be 1.5 to 2 times that of 1976-80. And 
with Ihfe targetted level for 1985 being Rs 
4.620 crores total trade for 1981-85 would 
have increased by more tfian 2.5 limes of what 
it was in the preceding 19 /6-80 period. 

ADB Loan 

In November 1984 India decided to 
withdraw its application for a loan of $ 2b from 
the Asian Development Bank (ADB) The deci¬ 
sion came in the wake of the ADB move res¬ 
tricting the amount to a paltry S 2C0m only. 
Third among the top contributors to tire ADB 
after the US and Japan with a contribution of $ 
115m to the Bank's capital India holds a 6% 
share. For the .first time in 18 years India had 
aoproached the ADB for a loan on hard com¬ 
mercial terms and the rejection came as a sur¬ 
prise. The move was calculated and conducted 
step-by-step. The initial demand for $ 2 b by 
India was first slashed down to $ 1b. Then 
some member industralised countries reduced 
their own contributions to the Bank. This was 
followed by the announcement that a loan of S 
200m would be made availaole to India over 
the next three years once India had accepted 
the $ 1b loan. In fact the US supported by 
Japan and the ASEAN felt that India could 
make do without such a big loan, particularly 
after the IMF loan and, describing it as better- 
off than other countries, felt that it should not 
borrow at the expense of the existing needy 
borrowers. Rightly offended by this slighting 
attitude of the ADB India has decided not to 
press the loan issue further specially in the light 
of the fact that developed countries go all oi 
to discourage developing countries by erect* ' 
protectionist walls. 
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PEOPLE- 

AHiiiiyavOr Sv*llana: Daughter of the late 
Sovnei leader.Josef V. Stalin, returned to Mos¬ 
cow on Nov V Hw return ended 17 years of self- 
imposed ewie as a defector. 

Andeieofi# HonsChrisficni :A book meant for 
a little girl named Christme. has brou^t fame to 
the storyteller almost 110 years after his death. 
Publish^ for the first tmB.Chrfstine’s Pktum 
Book was reproduced in facsimile on Oct 25. to 
mark the heroine's 12Sth birthday. 

Arafolt Yaaiar: PLO leader, escaped 
an assassination, attempt by opponents who 
sabotaged a plane taking him from North Yemen 
to Iraq. Luckily, the plane developed serious pro¬ 
blems shortly after take-off and was forced to 
rrtake an emergency landing on Oct 19. 

Aani, ot-MuM: Jordan's Ambassador to 
Romania, assassinated in Bucharest on Dec 4. 
The killer was arrested. 

Bofliaid Vahna: First woman to be put to 
death in the US. when she was executed by Injec¬ 
tion on Nov 2.; she had killed herboyfriend by 
feeding him ant poison. 

Mcriie, Heiiiert; Leader of the US-backed 
New National Party, sworn PM of Grenada on 
Dec 4. 

Foe, Baby: Month-old infant who received a 
baboon's heart to replace her ovm congenitally 
deformed one. died on Nov 15. 

Oo n ev a n, Raymond! US Secretary of 
Labour. Indicted by a grand jury in New York on 
criminal charges in connection with his past busi¬ 
ness dealings as a construction executive. 

Fait Ahmad Fait: The revolutionary Urdu 
poet and scholar arxj editor of Pokiaton Timoa, 
died of Mrdiac arrest in Lahore on Nov 2 tiie was 
an influential force kt both Pakistani and Indian 
literature, in Urdu. 

Fonda, Jane: Won her first Emmy Award as 
Best Actress in ABCs The DoUmakar. 

Haq,Zia-ul: Pakistan President, was given a 
fresh mandate of five years, receivirtg more than 
60% votes in his favour in the countrywide 
referendum conducted on Dec 19. 

Hafrera Asirid: Miss Venezuela, crowned 
Miss World 1964 at London's Royal Albert Hall 
on Nov 15. 

Khan, Air Mtwshal (Raid) Asghor: Chief of 
the 1 ehrio-e-istiqial Party, of Pakistan who spear¬ 
headed the Opposition movement against the 
imposition of martial law in 1977. pledged sup¬ 
port to the Movement for Restoration of Democ¬ 
racy immediately after his release on Oct 2 from a 
five-year detention. 

Kihoin, K. boon: A physicist who pioneered 
semi-conductor research and the development of 
Soviet nuclear science, died on Dec 27. He 
was 76. 

M ah m ood Suban lahnndan Crowned the 
Vill King of Malaysia onNov 14. The 52-year-old 
King took over from Apr 26. following this expiry 
of the seventh King. 

Marmiiw Efhal: One of the most contem¬ 
porary British writws from the 1920s to 1970s. 
died on Dec 5 in London at the age of 84. She 
had written fiction, biographies, titemoirs and 
travelogues that included sympathetic accounts 




trios and ScienilRc AlWis. sacked In Colombo on 
Dee 24. He was rapiaoad by the Deputy MlnisMr 
of Industries Oaostf Fewiaiidab 

MMer, W.lkhasd; A Federal Bureau of 
Investigation (FBR wiarmt. anesied in Los 
Angeles on Oct 4. on espiortage charges, was 
accused of seNng secrets to a female Soviet 
agent and her estranged husband# Miller is the 
first FBI agem ever charged with espionage, and 
the case marked the first known foreign infiltration 
of the US agency. 

Mondola, Wohor; The digrufied loser in the 
US presiderHial race, announced on Nov 7 that he 
would not stand for any public office again. He 
added that orte of the reasons he lost was that he 
had not mastered the television as his oppo¬ 
nent had. 

Moidagw, teas: Prominent British Com¬ 
munist Patty leader, founder of the World Peace 
Council and Lenin Nze-winner. died in Lortdon 
on Nov 7. He was 79. 

Murp^, RkhoidL US Assistant Secretary ol 
State, arrived in New Delhi on Oct 20. on a three- 
day visit (hiring which the two countries hoped toi 
renew bilateral ties, particularly in the context of 
American arms supply to Pakistan. 

AsUnpob, Soar. Directcx of violent and corv 
troversial films like The WiU Bunch and The 
Dirty Doaan. died on Dec 28 in California. 

An pie l Mi ihe > Jeny: Prominent supporter of 
the outlawed Polish Solidarity trade union, mur¬ 
dered on Oct 29. The murcter has infuriated 
Solidarity members and other Poles who shared 
Iks reiigitHis convictions artd his dedication to 
non-violent change. 

Roogon, RoaoM: 73-year-old American Pre¬ 
sident. won a second term in the White House as 
the Americans handed him an overwhelming vio 
tory in 49 of the 50 states on Nov 7. 

S oi t eloe , V oie i d h i . Soviet dissident poet, 
died in early November in a psychiatric clinic. He 
won the French Pen Club's Freedom Prize and 
was proposed for the Nobel Prize for 
Literature. 

SlamiisM, Agans Von KiHawsky: Whose 
brief romance wHh Ernest Hemingway m in 
1918 became the central element in his novel A 
fmawaB To Anna, died on Nov 25 at the age 
of 92. 


Tfiot cb er , Mmgoral: British PM. escaped 
assassination attempt in Brighton (England) on 
Oct 12. for which the Irish Repubikan Airmy 
claimed responsibililv. She called it "an inhuman, 
indiscriminate attempt to massacre innocent men 
and women*. 

TraHam, f tanceb : France's 'Irreplacable 
film-maker* died on Oct 21 in Paris. He 
established the Auteur theory—dkector as author 
of his work. His best-known movies include. Tha 
Laat Matm, Ju/aa And Jim; his final film Cor»- 
Maniialhf Yours was a commerical success. 

wMmvwg fftoranv ^vwuviui wnim* 

Soviet Defence Minister.died on Dec 20 . He was 
76-Ustinov graduated as a mkitaiY engineer aiKf. 
prior to Wcxid Wai 11. was engaged in designing 
work in mHitaiv establishments. 

Valery, B e ph e if; Soviei scientist, died on 
Dac12. He made an essential contribution to the 
developmara of elec t r on technology, represerr- 
ted the USSR 01 tha Imamaiional Electrotechnical 
Commission serving as its Vice-Piesident and 
President. 

Vrdrhankflh F. Aie ri ee Presidem of the 




on 

Hewas’70. ’ 

. Womor, Oskars Austrian film actor who 


played Jules in TniffauffrJwiSaaAmfJfrtb died in 
Marburg (Wett German^ on Oct 24, two days 
after the death of the French director. 

Xioe p i n g, Deng: Owiase Communist Party 
leader cdled upon Japanese businessmen on Oct 
23 to invest in North Korea, which is in need of 
capital and advanced technology and had begun 
pursuing an open-door policy like Chins. 

Yomoni, Zoid A h me d; Saudi Arabia's Oil 
Minister met with Egypt's President Hosni 
Mubarak in a highest-le^rat official (^tact bet¬ 
ween Riyadh and Cairo since the 19.79 Arab 
League boycott of Egypt Mer it had signed the 
peace treaty with Israel. 

Yen, Wahen Vomere US President's 
Ambassador-at-large, one of the trcxjble-shoo- 
ters of the Reagan Administration, arrived in New 
Delhi on Dec 12. after a two-day visit to Colombo 
for talks on the Tamil problem in Sri Lanka. 


PLACES 


Bahrain: A Kuwait Airlines Airbus, on a 
routine flight from Kuwait to Karachi was com¬ 
mandeered into Iranian airspace between Bom¬ 
bay and Bahrain, where an Iranian fighter plane, 
challenged it on Dec 4. • In another instance 
of destruction.a Cypriot supenanker was set 
ablaze by Iraqi airborne Exocet missiles on Dec 
3. while it was going to take oil from Iran's 
Kharg Island. 

Chib,5a'nri'ago; A Chilean woman has given 
birth to the first Antarctic baby in the last week 
of N(wember. on the icy. uninhabited continent. 
Six Chilean families with 18 members 
emigrated' in February '84 for two years; they 
will be replaced by another six families. 

China celebrated its 35th anniversary under 
Communist rule on Oct 1. with a strong endor¬ 
sement of its (}pen-do<K policy and a call for 
reunmcation with Taiwan. 

Ofanado, St Gaorga; US-favoured New 
National Party (NNP), won a landslide victory in 
this Caribbean nation's first general elections in 
eight years, which saw a leftist coup in 1979 
and an American-led invasion in 1983. 

Kuwait: Gulf countries have initiated steps 
to protect their oil tankers from attack. A rapid 
deployment force (RDF) is being set up to coor¬ 
dinate deterrces of the six Gulf Ccioperation 
Council (GCC) countries. 

Leb o wow, Bainit: Syrian officials met in 
Damascus with leaders of the other Arab 
nations on Sep 30, opposing Jordan's renewed 
ties with Egypt. 

Mwnc(i,^xrco City: A series of explosions 
in a natural gas processing complex rtwked the 
capital on Nov 19. Lower parts of the old frtot- 
lean capital are sinking at the rate of 9 cm a 
year, due to the high increase in the extraction 
of undergrourul water. 

Nicaragua, Managua; Sandirkstas won the 
first presidential and national Assenrjbly elec¬ 
tions in Nicaragua on Nov 9, since they 
overthrew the four-decade-old Somoza dynas¬ 
tic dictatorship in 1979. 

N e twa y , Oaio: A bomb threat intemipted 
the presentation of the Nobel FYize on Dec 10 
for the first time in its 83-vear history. The 
ceremony was resumed aflwathotbughcheck- 
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■BWPili, .. 

kaneitt; Abdul OudMir Klwni A 
,tBp mrt i M scisnliit. cWmt dwt the eountiy 
ooUid iwnufactuie a hydrogen borab. but 
would not do so tor “Vre believe in the pe^ul 
4jses ef^awotoar oapatoililv^. Ha said India was 
ahead m Fakistan in several sectors of rurdear 
tachnoiogv and Islamabad was trying to catch 
up at the earliest. 

South AMca, Sobokmki: About 2.300 
people were arrested in the black township of 
Sobokang, 64 km.south of Johannesburg on 
Nov 14, in what is believed to be South Africa': 
tMiggest raid against blacks living in work hos¬ 
tels. Contract workers living in the township's 
squalid barracks were tried in special courts, 
many pleaded guilty and paid fines on charges 
of non-payment of rent. 

Sri UmlM, Colombo: A Japanese monk 
accused by Tamil militants of being a CIA agent, 
was shot (lead in northern Jaffna on Oct 28. 

Sur H aerlewd, Gonova; Polanrl withdrew 
from the International Labour Organisation (ILO) 
after an investigation committee of the ILO 
accused the Warsaw Government of violating 
trade union rights. 

US>r</eAama; America's first space traveller, 
a 27-year-old squirrel monkey named Miss 
Baker, died of a serious kidney ailment. She 
went into space on May 28.1959 with another 
monkey Able, aboard a Jupiter rocket. Able 
died shortly after the orbital flight. Cape 
ConoamrmI: Ground engineers repaired the. 
sfiaoe shuttle Challenger's radio relay satellite on 
Oct 9. The satellite is used to send some of the 
spacecraft's communications and all of its radar 
pictures to earth. On Oct 12. Challenger soared 
into orbit exactly rxre month aher sister ship 
Discovery returned to earth from its maiden 
journey. It was a mission of firsts—first seven- 
person crew: first time two'women were on the 
same spacecraft: first American woman. Sally 
Ride, to take a second space trip: first astronaut 
to make tour shuttle flights. Commander Robert 
Crippen: first flight of Canadian astronaut. Marc 
Gameau and the first demonstration of a 
satellite refuelling technique in space./Vew 
York: Sciemists at the Cornell University have 
gathered experirnemal evidence for the first time 
to show that diamond, the toughest material, 
can be melted with the help of a laser beam. 
• A law firm filed an all-time rerxird damage 
■suit for SBOb on Dec 28 against the Union Car¬ 
bide Corporation for the gas leak that kilted 
more than 2.000 people in 
Bhopal. MtoaMngtan; The Reagan Administra¬ 
tion has eased rules on nuclear cooperation with 
South Africa by arrartging sale of nuclear fuel 
and wanium. • The US withdrew formally 
from UNESCO on Dec 20 because of com¬ 
plaints about its Third World policies and 
budget. 

USSR, DuBbanbm; Soviet cosmortauts have 
photographed HaHey's Comet: this celestial 
wrmdar comes dose to the sun once in 76 
years. 

mfAms 

Iha 19M Nebul Prise for Uleralwfe to 

Czech dissident poet Jarostav Seifert. 83. torhis 
poetry, wffich is endowed with freshness, sen¬ 
suality and inventivaness against a backdrop 
which portrays the inrtomitable spirit of man. 
Per Miidlcine, jointly to three immunologists— 


'Georges P. 'Koiehtor artd. ArgentirMi Cesar 
MMsteNi—for dieir thaoriea on the crMitroi and 
developmerrt of the immune system and rfis- 
covery of the principle for production of 
’monoclonal antlbodiek'. Per R eace to Bishop 
Tutu, 53. the emi-apartheid leader of the South 
African Council of Churches. The^Norwegian 
Nobel Comririttee called him *a unifying leader 
figure in the campaign to resolve the problem of 
apartheid in South Africa’.Fer Econoinks to Sir 
Richard Stone, 71. of Britain's Cambridge 
University, for torrdamentat research on natkxial 
acc(xjntancy systems that had radically 
improved the basis for empirical ecorumiic 
»ialysis.For Physkt, jointly to nuclear 
physicists. Carlo Rubbia (Ital^ and Simbn Van 
Der Meer (Netherlands) respectively, tor their 
work at the European Nuclear Research 
Organisation (GERN) in Geneva, which has lead 
to the discovery of "field particles 'W' and T 
communk^tors of weak interaction". Per 
Che mis try to Prof R. Bruce Merrifield. of the 
Rockefellw University in the US. for developing 
a simple and irtgenigus method tor obtaining 
peptides and proteins’. 

The Boolwr McConnall Priae, Britain's 
richest literary award, to art historian Anita 
Brookner for her novel Hotol Du Loc. 

Ihe Goncewrt Prise, one of France's highest 
literary awards, to Marguerite Duras. 70. for her 
novel L'Amont fThe Lover). 

EVENTS 

SOUTH ASIA 

Pakistan 

Pakistan oooned this quarter with a spate of 
Shia-Sunni riots which rendered atleast five 
-dead. 200 wounded and property worth 
several millions lost or damaged. Troul^ broke 
out on the day of Ashuia, when the Shias com¬ 
memorate the martyrdom of Prophet Muham¬ 
mad's grandson Hussein. Sunnis in Karachi 
objected to a Shia proces^un entering a street 
outside its traditional route. There were 
rumours that the Sunnis had burnt down a Shia 
mosque. The Shias retaliated by leading their 
procession towards a central Sunni masque 
arid burning (lown shops adjacent to it. 
There was trouble in several towns in Punjab 
and Sindh . but violence was contain^ 
Parts of Karachi were put under (xirfew arto 
several religious leaders as well as 300 rioters 
were rounded up by the police. Shia-Sunni pro¬ 
blems have increased since Islamisation 
became a majix ixinstitutional issue. Earlier the 
diftorerv^s had been merely academic but now 
they have become constitutional. 

In the political field, major developments 
took place in December. In a surprise TV 
broadcast. President Zia-ul-Haq annourKed 
that he would hold a referendum on Islamisa¬ 
tion on Dec 19. The Pakistanis would be asked 
to end<Mee a lengthy Islamisation programme 
with a simple "yes" or "no". It was a dual plan: 
if the majority voted yes. then not only would 
the programme be implernented but Zia would 
be elected for five years to carry out the pro' 
gramme and amend the constitution to make it 
thoroughly Islamic The Opposition, calling 
the referendum a great hoax, called on the peo¬ 
ple to boycott it. The government retaliated 


of boycott appeals. Zis also announced ndw 
laws which ni^ it a crime to call for a boycott 
of all referencia and elections, punishable by 
three-years' imprisonment. The law also 
debarred anyone convicted for organising a 
boycott, from membership of any legislativs 
bo^ for seven years. 

In spite of all this, when the election was 
duly held, the voter turnout was very low. Zia 
received a majority of the votes cast and is. 
therefore. President for the rrext five years. He 
has promised elections by March 1985. 


Bangladesh 

Parliamentary elections were due in 
Bangladesh on Dec.8. On Oct 11. President 
Ershad announced that he would lift martial 
law. in phases, if the major opposition parlies 
agreito to participate in the elections. On Nov 
1. the day after the filing of nomination papers, 
he would abolish the offices of distri(X martial 
taw administrators: after a fortnight, fie would 
wind up -Ihe offices of sub-zonal martial law 
administrators and on Dec 1 tfie posts of 
deputy chief martial law administrators would 
be ended. Fundamental lighis would also be 
restored and martial law would end with the 
beginning of theziew Parliamentary sessiori. 

The seven party alliance, led by the leader of 
the Bangladesh National Party (BNP). Begum 
Khaleda Zia and tfie 15-party alliance led by 
the Awami League leader. Sheikh Hasina 
wajed. both decided at rallies field on Oct 14 
that Ershad's proposals were unacceptable. 
They stated that they would not participate in 
toe elettions unless martial law was lifted 
immediately and a neutral government was 
formed for holding "free and fair elections". 
Former President Abdus Sattar. who was ous¬ 
ted by Ershad in a military coup in March 1982 
also addressed the seven-party alliance and 
said, in a major statement, that he had been 
ousted by force and that he would be "com¬ 
pelled to summon the Parliament that has been 
dissolved" unless' the two main opjDOsition 
groups' five-point demand was met immediate¬ 
ly. While Ershad has met most of tfie demands, 
he has not heeded its two important points — 
the immediate lifting of the martial law and res¬ 
toration of fundamental rights. The opposition 
parties also proposed to hold a 24-hour strike 
on Dec B and a civil disobedience movement 
from Dec 9. 

Under such pressure. Ershad postponed the 
alecsions. He also promised not tocamipeign for 
his own party, the Jana Dal. and to make his 
ministers resign from the Cabinet before filing in 
their nominations. Although the opposition 
lea<tors , particularly Begum Zia. showed 
some flexibility, there were a number of 
incidents of violence in these three months. 


Sri Lanka 

A fresh wave of violence began on Nov 20 
with an attack on a police station at Chauaka- 
cheri. in northern Sri Lanka, in which a group of 
35 guerillas stormed the police station, made 
off with arms and ammunitions and left 24 
policemen dead. Two organisations, the Tamil 
Eelam Liberation Organisation and the Libera¬ 
tion Tigers of Tamil Eelam claimed responsibili¬ 
ty. In the following weeks the guerillas stepped 
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' up tlMirpctMliH and«t' WM '4lW]l 
TTw govsmifwni iinpos«d_ ■m w ia i irtcv 
regulations and tha air forca and navy wara 
brought injio combat tha guariMas. On Nov 30. 
tha guariltas kiHad about 150 Sinhalaaa in two 
aaparaie attacks on farm aaitlamants in tha Mui- 
laitivu'and Vavuniya districts. Tha govamment 
forces retaliated at Mannar where 102 Tamil 
civilians were killed between Dec 2 and 4. 
Accordirtg to government sources, the Twnil 
terrorisis are trying to provoke a repetition o< 
the arson and murder laundwd in July 1983 by 
the Sinhalese, to attract world sympathy. 

To diffuse the situation. President Junius 
Jayewardene called another meeting of the All 
Party Conference on Dec 14. and put up a pro¬ 
posal to reorganise the local government and 
create a "council of state* which would have 
75 members, one-third of whom would be 
appointed by the president while the remainder 
would represent district councils. The response 
however, was lukewann and Jayewardene 
dropped the proposals. 

Maartwhile. Re si de n t Reagan's ambassador- 
atrlarge. Gen Vernon Walters visited Colombo 
and New Delhi in December in a bid to diffuse 
the 'situation. Shortly before Walterls visit to 
Colombo. Washington had issued a statement 
deploring the guerilla attacks as a serious and 
unwananied challenge to the government of a 
practising democracy. Walters' visit raised 
hapes of US military support or supply of 
much-needed military hardware. However. 
Reagan's envoy's message was that the solu¬ 
tion to the problem should be political and not 
military. Gen Watters said that if Jayewardene 
were to sell a devolution package to the Tamils 
who may be willing to compromise, the US 
may think again about military aid for suppress¬ 
ing the guerillas. In New Delhi, too. Waiters 
reiterated that the solution to tfie problem 
should be political and not military. 

Meanwhile, relations between Sii Lanka and 
India took a turn for the worse as several 
attacks were made by the Sn Lankan navy on 
Indian fishing boats in Indian 'waters. Sri Lanka 
alleged that Tamil guerillas were being trained 
on Indian soil. While India denied all sucn 
allegations as ridiculous, the PM. Rajiv Gandhi 
accused the troops of indiscriminate killings. 
Colombo took exception to this statement and 
stated that such language and torte could only 
encourage terrorists and their supporters, both 
in India arfo in Sri Lanka. 


South-East Asia 

Singapore 

It was a foregone conclusion that P M Lee 
Kuan Yew's People's Action Party (PAP) would 
return to Pwtiemert with flying colours in the 
general elections which were held on Dec 22 
On the itomination day itself it came out that 
tha PAP had been returned, unopposed, to 30 
of the 79 seats in the House. Among these 
were Lea Kuan Yew and his six Cabinet minis¬ 
ters. The opposition parties fieldad 51 can¬ 
didates for the remaining seats. Among the 
ktiponant opposition parties were the Workers' 
Party (WP|. the Sirtgapore United From (SUF) 
arKl the United People's Front (UPF). The PAP. 
however, has bean in power for the last 25 
years and has exercised great control over tha 
life of Singaporeans. The Opposition, on the 


' feindii iHid linanniiwer 

Before tha efec i io n a . the PAP publihaB • 
document titled 'Agenda for Action in the Year 
1999* which was' vkiuMy te afecddn m anifes 
to. It said that by 1999 Singapore wiH be a 
devalopad city-atata with a par capita income 
eciual to that of Switiartond today. It also 
stated that a vHtualty new city. Marina Bay. 
would be constructed by the and of the cen¬ 
tury. Further. a8 Sirtgapoiaans would own their 
own houses and there would be a cultivated 
society which would be caring and com¬ 
passionate. It now remains for the PAP to carry 
out its programme. 

Indonesia 

There was general discontent in Indonesia 
starting with the Tanjungpriok incident in Sep¬ 
tember. when Muslim rioters clashed with the 
police and the troops. Although the govam- 
mant said that 18 people had been killed, urwf- 
ficial .estimates put it around 100. Shortly 
afterwards. 22 members of the Oppositionist 
Petition of 50 group, which had been formed in 
1980 and has since been demanding a more 
open government, greater economic equity end 
political participation and the eradication of 
corruption, signed a document challenging 
armed forces commander Gen Benny Mur- 
dani's account of the incident and calling for 
further irwestigation by an independent com¬ 
mission. Murdani condemned the document as 


twi hiMl been pMMnMd fram d(^ a» by tfw 
ASEAN. China and Hfe ceeiiiion pisrinara. 

The fesi fighting of the yaef qn die Thai- 
Kampuchean border alao broka out b e t tvaa n 
tha Vwtnamaaa and tha Ka m p u c h ea n rasia- 
tanca fofoas in No v a m bar ■ Although it did not 
go too wan for tha Vistnamasa. souicaa cloaa 
to Hanoi say thN they ara planning a much 
largar offensiva on tha'Thai bonfer: 

MaanwhHa. tha and-Viat nam ee a . Democ- 
radc Kampuchaa'f thraa ooalitton <»mponants 
had a sacrat maaling in New York during the 
39th UN General Assembly session. A plan 
was presented according to which the coalilion 
government proposed to delink itself bom the 
genocktal Pot Pm regime which held power in 
1975-78. It also suggested that the name 
Democratic Kampuchea would be changed, 
the nationsl flag and anthem would also be 
changed and new passports issued. The 
leaders would also agree to activate a concept 
of equality among the coalition's three fections. 
It is now dominated by the Khmer Rouge, both 
at tha military and diplomatic'levels. While the 
two non-communist rximponents appeared 
agreeable to the plan, the Khmer Rouge rep¬ 
resentative. Vice-President for Foreign Affairs. 
Khieu Samphan, rejected it outright. 


Far East 8- Australia 


ail example of subversive literature and called in 
several of the signatories for questioning. Some 
members of the Petition of 50 group wore 
airested including retired Lt Gen H.R. Oharsono 
and the leader of the rofomlist Islamic group. 
Muhammadiyah. H.M. Sanusi. Dharsono was 
accused of attending a nieeting in September 
in which bomb explosions wnich took place at 
branches of Bank Central Asia, owned by a busi¬ 
ness associate of President Suharto, were 
planned. 

There have also been ca.ses of arson in 
Jakarta and there appears to be a growing 
opposition to Suharto's 19-year rule over 
Indonesia. Many Muslims resent Suharto's 
insistence that his philosophical political ideol¬ 
ogy of Pancasila should be adopted by ever,' 
oiganisation. The government, however, Itas 
responded with a mixture of toughness at d 
conciliation. Gen Murdani rnade several trips to 
Java to meet Islamic scholars and assured them 
that the Armed Forces Republic of Indonesia 
(Abri) would never restrict legitimate religious 
activities. Muslims account for 90% of the pop¬ 
ulation and for 99% of the Abri. The govern 
ment. therefore. canrK>t afford to dis-satisfy the 
Muslims. 


Kampuchea-Vietnam 

Prince Norodom Sihanouk visited the US in 
November but met with demonstrations at 
Mirineapolis led by supporters of former Kam¬ 
puchean PM Son Sann. who called themselves 
Americans for a free Cambodia. They blamed 
the Prince for bringing the Khmer Rouge disas¬ 
ter toKampuchea and criticised him for continu¬ 
ing his cooperation with China. Sihartouk 
thereafter frore his relatiorts with Son Sann and 
his group. The Khmer Peop>?'s Naiiorwl libera¬ 
tion Front (KPNLF) He also stated that ha had 


Philippines 

After months o( evidence collection, the 
Agrava Commission, which had been sal up to 
investigate the Aug 21. 1983 airport murder of 
opposition leader Banigno Aquino, submitted 
two reports on Oct 23 and 24. Both the repons 
said that Rolando Galman. who tiw government 
claimed had been hired by the Communist Pany 
of the Philippines (CCP] to shoot Aquino, was 
not responsible fov the murder. One of the 
five .military escorts bringing Aquino down from 
the aeroplane, to a waitirtg van on the tarmac 
was the culprit. Both the reports also stated 
that there was a mMitary conspiracy to kill 
Aquino. Wliere the reports differed was that 
while the Agrava Commission in its 121-pa^ 
report limited the alleged conspiracy to seven 
military men—Aquino's escorts and the Avia¬ 
tion Security Command (Avsecom) Chief Brig 
Gen Custodio/ the 454-page majority report 
of Dante Santos. Luciano Salazar, Amado 
Dizon and Ernesto Herrera, recommended the 
prosecution of 25 mititary personnel, fockiding 
Chief of Staff, Gen Fabian Ver. arfo one civilian. 

Gen Ver vokmlarily asked for indefiriiie leave 
pending his trial aiKi also demanded an 
immediate and separata trial, waiving his right 
to a preliminary investigation. His place was 
tNcen over by his deputy Lt Gen Fidel Ramos. 
Shortly afterwards, in a show of unity, 68 of the 
83 generals in tha armed forces issued a 
'manifosto* declaring "urtwavering loyalty and 
support* for Ver.The Oppowtion criticnad this 
suiement sayirtg that the mB&iy should be loyai 
to the country. (Constitution and civilian gowam- 
mam and not to any indhridual. The chargee on 
Ver are importanL because of its implications of 
invoNsment of psopto othsr than those 
immediatalyoonoamad with the murder, infect, 
indkactiy ihs chargss couM iaad to Hresidont 
Marcos himssH. because aa the Opposition 
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i and lwdtettiwn(». mm mmi » 

ilw oowts: apacHleally itw amHraft M oor- 
luption oowt. th« Sandigantoyan. which was 
Ml up by tha 1973 Conaiilution. 

' At anolhar laval. than was an increase in 
communisi vioiance. specially in the southern 
island of Mindanao, in this quarter. Emiy in 
December. Marcos met senior commanders of 
the Armed Forces of the Philippines (AFP) to 
chalk out policies to end dte shooting and 
ambuehM directad against both militsry and 
civilian targets. According to U Gen Ramos, 
more than 100 people were killed in recent 
violence in Mindanao. Marcos artd his generals 
began a "no contpromBa** militaiv campaign to 
deal with the problem. 

Marcos himself became the centre of much 
speculation in this period as repofts came in that 
he had either urtdwgone explorstorv surgery, a 
kidney transplarit or a tracheotomy. He disap¬ 
peared from public view rxt Nov 13. although 
the Mala-Canartg Palace showed photos of 
Marcos reading a current newspaper. A 
videotape was also shown to prove drat he was 
still alive. Under the circumstances. Philippine 
analysts conjectured about the future of the 
islands after Marcos. 


cA aaMdsIs lokowkig a four-ybar ban. This 
fnckidod the right to vote and stand for public 
office—even for the National Assembly. Political 
ban was thus lifted on 84 politicians who had 
baan prominam in the Op^ition during the 
previous regime of the asaassirtated President 
Park Chartg Hea. However. 19 opposition 
leaders are still under the ban. These include 
powerful Opposition figures like Kim Dae Jung, 
the former Opposition presidential candidate 
rxw in exile in the US. Kim Young Sam. Presi- 
drmt of the outlawed New Democratic Party 
and Kim Jong PH, a former PM. The other 
polhiciarw who got back their civil rights are 
determined to run in the parliamentary elections 
and at present they are negotiating to laurwh a 
single, unified opposition party to challenge the 
Democratic Korea Party (DKP) which is already 
in existence and is the second largest group in 
the 276-member National Assembly. 


China 

China made significant strides towards a new 
kind of socialism in this period. A document 
entitled 'A Decision of the Central Committee of 
the Communisi Party of China on Reform of the 
Economic Structure' was urtanimously adopted 
by the Xli Central Committee of the Chinese 


MghMHfos. In Shaarnti. however. 300 bounty ' 
and provincials elec t ed thek party aaereiary. 
However, the higher-ups stiH retain their veto 
power. 

In the diplomatic field. China has bean piay- 
a wen-balanced game. In preparation tor a 
visil by the Chairman of the US Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. Gert John Vessay. in January which is to 
be followed by the first US Navy visit to China 
since 1949. a Chirtase Navy delagation lad by 
Deputy Chief of Navy St^. Admiral Chen 
Youming paid a month-long visit to America in 
November-December. The delegation com¬ 
prised experts on navy projects proposed for 
future Sirro-American military technicat 
cooperation. The USSR. too. was not ignSrad 
and the Soviet first Deputy Premier fvqn 
Atkhipovpaid a visit to Beijing on Dec 21. He 
was the highest Soviet laarler to visit China 
since 1969. Despite the fact that the three 
obstacfos between Baijmg and Moscow—the 
presence of Soviet troops on the ChineM bor¬ 
der. the Soviet occupation of Afghanistan and 
the Vietnamasa occupation of Kampuchea— 
have rtot been removed, business was 
separated froip politics and accord was reached 
in areas of trade, student exchange, tourism and 
culture. * 


Ihe Koreas 

h seemed as though the two Koreas would 
finally come together atleast on major issues. 
Non-govemmental talks, on forming a single 
team for the Los Angeles Olympics (wNch suc¬ 
ceeded). had been held earlier in the year. On 
Nov 15. however. Pyongyang finally dwided to 
talk to representatives of the South Korean Pre- 
sidant Chun Doo Hwan. The talks were aimed 
at exchanging ideas arufsettlingupon an agenda 
for later talks, at a ministerial level, regarding 
possible economic rslatior» between the two 
Koreas. Both sides decided to hold higher-level 
talks on Dec 5. to discuss trade and 
cooperation. 

However, on Nov 23. ill-timed defection by 
Soviet diplomat Vasily YNcovlevich Matuzok. 
cooled matters between the two countries all 
over again. Matuzok crossed the Joint Security 
Area at Panmunjon and defected to South 
Kotm. The problem was that North Krzraan 
troops chased him and entered the UN Com¬ 
mand controlled side of the Joint Security Area, 
where they are strictly banned. During an 
exchange of gunfire, one South Korean solider 
end three North Korean guards were killed. 
While the South Korean Government issued a 
strong statement condemning the knrusion as a 
'criminal provocation threatening peace* 
Pyongyang announced that it was postponing 
trade talks till 1985. 

Beijing, however, is keen that North Korea 
should mend fences. Just three days after the 
Parvnuri|onincideni.North Korean President Kim 
II Sung paid an unharaldad visit to China. 
According to reports, the shooting and'its effoct 
on the dialogue between the Koreas was on the 
agenda of talks between the North Korean-apd 
ChineM leedars. Only a day after the shooting. 
C hin e M leader Deng Xiaopiing told a JapaneM 
visitor that China supported the current serws of 
talks betwemthatm KoteM. 

On the wpndregin. South Korean Prasidant 
Chun dacidagfftn Nov 30. to allow all but one 


Communist Party in its third plenary session on 
Oct 20. The document focussed on urban 
fodustrial and commercial reforms without des¬ 
cribing the new polices in detail. Most of the 
document was devoted to explaining why the 
reforms were necessary and how they were to 
be reconciled with the concept of China as a 
socialist country. It stated that the major delects 
of the socialist system were lack ofckstinction 
between the functions of trre goverrrmer.: and 
amerprises. bureaucratic and geographical 
barriers, excessive and rigid state control of 
enterprises, failure to attach adequate impor¬ 
tance to the law of value and the regulatory role 
of the market, and egalitarianism in distribution 
which sapped the initiative of enterprises and 
workers. China, it said had a 'rigid economic 
structure' which could not meet the needs ot 
the growing forces of production. To stimulate 
Ihe for^ of production, it was necessary even 
to 'draw upon die world's advanced methods of 
management, including thoM of developed 
capitalist countries, that conform to the laws of 
modem socialised production'. 

The docurnem stated that while the principle 
of ownerships of the means of production by 
the people was to be upheld, ownership would 
be 'separated from the power of operation*. 
EntarprisM would thus be independent entities 
responsible for their own profits and losses. 
Furthermore, while the learlership of the Com¬ 
munist Party was to continue, its role would be 
to formulate strategy and not to manage or 
operate enterprises. Althrxigh the principle of 
planned economy would be contimied. man¬ 
datory planning would be reduced in favour of 
guidance planning and regulation by free- 
market forciM. 

This document was a victory for Deng Xiaop¬ 
ing and other reformists who wish to overthrow 
the Soviet model of a oentraliaed socialist 
economy. In the political field too. reforms are 
afoot. On Nov 13. Shaanxi province became 
the fast province to China to hold a secret ballot 
for the election of a senior party official. So far. 


Hong Kong 

On Dec 14. the Sino-British joint declaration 
on the future of Hong Kong was signed by 
British PM. Margaret Thatcher and tlie Chinese 
Premier. Zhao Ziyang at Beijing, and Britain 
began tlja official process of handing over Hong 
Kong bKk to China. The joint declaration will 
come into force before June 30. 1985. after 
ratification by both the countries. 

Although Hong Kong was represented at the 
signing ceremony by 101 invitees, the people 
of Hong Kong were by no means eupl^c. An 
Assessment Office set up on Sep 1. id test the 
acceptability of the draft agreement, reported 
on Nov 29 that it was acceptable to 'most of 
the people of Hong Kong'. However, the Office 
was highly criticised in Hong Kong as a farce, 
since the joint declaration could not be changed 
by the people of Hong Kong. During its assess¬ 
ment period the office made a sample survey of 
679 organisations and 1.815 individuals of 
which 33 organisations and 364 individualt 
rejected the agreement outright and chaHenged 
the right of Britain arvf China to cietermirta dte 
future of Hong Kong.Thay wanted aithor a 
status ituo or for Hong Kong to have the right of 
self-determination. Of thOM who accepted the 
declaration, many did so with reservations and 
expressed their rtoubt about the concept of 
'one coumry. two systems'. They also wanted 
the Hong Kong people's participation in the 
drafting of the Basic Law'fthe Constitution of the 
future Hong Kong Special Administrative 
Region), and in the joint liaison group and the 
Land Commission, which will be set up soon to 
deal with problems arising during the transition 
period. 

Jtaipan 

Yasulwo Nakasone wm reappointed Presi¬ 
dent of his Liberal Democratic Party (LDP) for a 
further two-year term (his second arid last under 
party rules). This job carries with it the prime 
minisiership. However, all was not smooth sail- 
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mainstraamists within tha party, but Suawno 
Nikaido. a member of the Tanaka faction to 
which Nakasone belongs, made personal 
attacks on him and decided to stand as a cart- 
didate for the party leadership. He was asked to 
do so by Zenko Suzuki a former PM and t'ril 
then, a pro-Nakasone man. Although Nikaido 
was forced to step down by Tanaka 'loyalists', it 
is significant to note that the Tanaka faction— 
the LDPs largest factional grouping—is highly 
divided. It has also emerged thin many of the 
party leaders do not favour Nakasrm's 'charis¬ 
matic" style of leadership and corrsider him 
"arrogant". 


Australia and New Zealand 

A landslide victory had been forecast for Aus¬ 
tralian PM Bob Hawke in the Dec 1 election. 
But something want wrong and although the 
Labour Party won. its majority.was halved in the 
House of Representatives and the conservative 
Opposition coalition of the Liberal Party and the 
rural ^sed National Party increased their seals. 
Hawke attributed his failure to certain electoral 
reforms that had been introduced recently with 
which the electorate was not familiar. Some 
analysts, however, felt that certain sections of 
the electorate like the retired people who have 
been hit by new restrictions on eligibility for 
government pensions, voted against his party. 

On the diplonratic front. Australia and 
Indonesia studied a proposal to set aside a 
lorrg-standing deadlock over where to draw a 
boundary line south of East Timor. According to 
Indonesia Foreign Minister. Mochtar Kusumaat- 
madja. the two countries are considering a join¬ 
tly administered zone in the disputed areas to 
look for oil and mirterais. A three day meeting 
was held in Jakarta in'November to discuss the 
issue of boundary differences. Meanwhile, in 
New Zealand, an 11 -day military exercise 
began on Oct 5 which included the forces of its 
ANZUS allies. Australia and the US. American 
warships were not involved because the Labour 
Government is pledged not to let any nuclear- 
powered or nuclear-armed ship enter the coun¬ 
try's ports. 


EUROPE 

Britain 

Fortune proved kind to the British PM 
Margaret Thatcher, in October, when an I R A 
bomb demolished four floors of Brighton 
Hotel, where she was staying for the annual 
party conference of Britain's Conservative Party. 
The explosives had apparently been plated 
under the floorboards weeks earlier arfo 
detonated by a microchip timer. Other Tory 
members were not so lucky: Eric Taylor. Sir 
Anthony Berry and Jean Shattock ware among 
those who died, while the TorVs chief whip. 
John Wakeham. and Thatcher's probable heir 
apparent in the party. Norman Tebbit, were 
seriously injured. After the attack the IRA issued 
a statement claiming responsibility. 

What the IRA wants is indaperKfence for 
North Ireland. But. in late November, Thatcher 
made it clear that "North Ireland is part of the 
United Kingdom', rejecting Irish unification in 
the firmest statemem ever uttered by a British 
PM. She rejected strategies propos^ by the 


way the North is ruled— unifieatlon, con¬ 
federation. or joint authority over the North bet¬ 
ween Dublin and London. 

Meenwhile. the coat strike went through 
some rough times. In November, there was 
violence in south Yorkshire, when hundreds of 
British mine workers and their supporters des¬ 
cended on coat-belt communities, roughed up 
local managers, plundered shops and damaged 
25 collietiea. Fift^four people were injured and 
46 persons arrested. The raiders had hoped to 
discourage mkiars from crossing tha picket 
lines. However, a large number of miners did 
return to work. By the third week of November. 
59.000 of Britain's 1,89.000 miners had 
defied Arthur Scafgill. the leader of the National 
Union of Mineworkers (NUM). and had 
returned to their jobs. To induce more to 
return, the Coal BtMrd extended its offer of a 
bonus package to those witling to work during 
the Christmas season, which would provide 
each miner with $ 1.230 in wages and benefits 
through the end of the year. However. Scargill 
gave no signs of giving up and tha strike con¬ 
tinued. In a surprising move, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Dr Robert Rurtcie. publicly 
criticised the Tory Government's handling of the 
long miner's strike, saying that its economic 
policies were leading to long-term unemploy¬ 
ment. party violence and despair. 

On the diplomatic front, the French Presi¬ 
dent FrarKXtis Mitterrand visited Britain. Matters 
were slightly strained when a French bomb dis¬ 
posal expert placed two four-ounce packets of 
plastic explosives on the grounds of the French 
embassy and asked the British police to make a 
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security dieck. Although the bombs were 
immediately located and the French police 
spokesman said that they were testing the 
ability of the British police to protect Mit¬ 
terrand. tha Parliament consider^ it a "sick 
joke' and asked for the recall of the French 
ambassador to Britain. The second in com¬ 
mand in the Kremlin and the probable heir 
apparent of Konstantin Chernenko. Mikhail 
Gorbachov, also visited Britain in late Decem¬ 
ber and held arms control talks with Thatcher. 
The visit was considered to be vary successful. 

Relatians with Spain appeared to take an 
upward swing as the Spanish arrd British 
govanments announced on Nov 27 that they 
had agraad to normalise relations between 
Spain and Gibrak^. If carried dwough, as 
plarwied. this agraernant will mean freedom of 
communication betwe en Spain and the British 
dspandancy. Ute two countries also agreed to 
h(M taks on other matters, including the 
sovsieignty issue fri a way that would 'respect 
the wishes* of GibraMi's inhabitants. 


Spain itseir faced a mpjor probiam on the 
ninfo death anniversary of tna foaciat uitra- 
rightist Frandso Franco. Inthe Basiqua country, 
a prominent separatist leader. Dr Santiago 
Brt^rd, was killed by unkrtown assassins, but 
many of his supporters felt that ha was shot 
witl\ the sanction of the government. The 
assassination triggared off massive rioting and 
a rstaNatory strke on Gen Luis Roson. Latsr. the 
ETA (the basque terrorist group) also kilM a 
policeman and injured another. 

In Madrid, around the same time, the con¬ 
servatives staged the largest demonstration 
ever held against the PM. Felipe Gonzalez's 
socialist government, to protest against its pro¬ 
posals for educational tafonm; the government 
wants to have its control over private schools, 
most of which are run by the Roman Catholic 
Church. In late December, some liberals and 
moderate conservatives also inaugurated a 
Reformist Party, whose intention is to wedge 
itself between Gonzales and the far right. All 
this goes to show that Spain's attachment to 
Gonzales and his youthful Cabirret may be 
waning. 

France 

The Frarrch Communist Party (PCF) shoyred 
signs of grave internal disseraions in this quar¬ 
tet. In October a draft resolution of the party 
blastad the socialists for following 'capitalist' 
policies. 

The PCF also annourtced that it will abstain 
from the first reading of Mitterrand's 1985 
budget. The party leaders had also proposed 
dropping the so-called union of the M. which 
had allied the communists with Frertch 
socialists on and off over the last 25 years. The 
moderate wing portested against this and six 
top party officials abstained from a crucial vote 
on party strategy. 


West Germany 

The "Flick" affair, the biggest political scan¬ 
dal in West German history, spread further 
when Chancellor Helmut Kohl admitted before 
a special pariiamentary committae that from 
1977 to 1979. as leader of the then Opposi¬ 
tion iho Christain Democratic Union (COU). he 
had received $ 53,000 from an Executive of 
the Flick industrial group, although Kohl refuted 
charges that he had accepted payments in 
exchange for favours done to the group. The 
scandal has bean spreading for over two years 
and over 2.000 people attd corporatiorn are 
under investigation for tax evasion, laundering 
money and influence buying. It has already led 
to the resignation of two high rartking 
politicians, the Economics Minister, Otto 
Lambsdorff and Bundestag Speaker, Rainer 
Barzel. After the Chancellor's recent testimony, 
there was speculation as to how long he arfo 
his party could hold out. 

To divert attention. KoM focussed attention 
on foreign policy. He met his Italian counterpart 
Bettino Cr^ and later visited Washington—the 
first allied leader to do so after the re-election of 
Rresident Reagan. In the US. the two leaders 
reviewed NATO defences. US-So^ relations 
and other issues. KohTs 'good friend in the 
White House' probably wanted to give a boost 
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Italy 

A l a i gas c sia opemdon to daar ths oounay 
of the Mafid began in October. In one night 
some 66 suspected Mafiosi in Psiermo ware 
arrested, while warrants for the arrest of 140 
others were issued. A large number of them 
were subsequently caught in the police 
dragnet. Ihe investigators also made inroads 
into the third level of Msfis. the underworld's 
top rung where political and business leaders 
are also involved. Top businessmen like Nino 
and Igrtazio Salvo were implicated, as were 
Vito Ciartcimino, a former Mayor of 'Palarmo 
and Alessandro Vanni Calvello,*the Prince of 
San Vincenzo. 

This major r>peration followed the detailed 
testimony of an embittered Mafiosi. Tommaso 
Buscetta. who in recent mob wars had lost most 
of his family- Yet another member of the Mafia. 
Salvatore Contorrx), also broke the code of 
omerta. the Mafia's traditional vow of silence. 
Through them details of the Mafia's internal 
structure, criminal activities and dnjg dealing, 
have been revealed. 

However, there were a number of rnys- 
terious killings following these revelations. In 
October, eight young men were killed in a sta¬ 
ble at Palermo, one of the largest mass 
slayings in Sicily's history. Investigators related 
it to Buacetta’s testimony. Families of the 
magistrates involved in the current inves¬ 
tigations have also been threatened atKf a 
krtown Mafia figure was killed in Palermo in 
mid-November. The killings are apparently 
done to scare any other mafiosi who may plan 
to talk. 

In another investigation. Judge liario Mar- 
tella revealed that besides the Turkish gunman. 
Mehmet Ati Agca, who had been convicted for 
an attempt on the life of Pope John Paul II in St 
Peter's Square on May 13. 1981. there was a 
seoorKf gurtman, a Ti^ runted Oral Celik. The 
magistrate is a firm believer in the Bulgarian 
connection as his list of indictments include not 
only Sergei Antonov, a Bulgarian airlines official 
who is under house arrest in Rome, but also 
Todor Aivazov, a Bulgarian embassy cashier 
and Maj Zhelya Vassilev. an aide to the military 
attache. It is not surprising, therefore, that there 
is a chill in Italian-Bulgarian relations. 

Cyprus 

Artother attempt was made to bring the 
Greek artd Turkish Cypriots together on a 
second round of 'proximih' talks* held in New 
York in October. The UN Secretary General 
Javier Perez de Cuafiar tried to mediate bet¬ 
ween the two leaders who sat in two different 
rootiu. The talks got off to a bad start because 
President Evren of Turkey published a state¬ 
ment before the meeting saying .that northern 
Cyprus belonged to Turkey, and not 'one 
storu'of this wouid be given up. 

In an earfier round talks the Turkish Cyp¬ 
riots had proposed that the President's post 
should altenute b e tw een the two com¬ 
munities; that the two lots of Cypriots should 


munai mpioiity votfs. On the qusstkMi of the 
sizs of the Turkish zone, tfiay had offared otfiy a 
few territorial conces s ion s . The Greek CypriM 
had rejected the pre posali and both skfas 
came for the second round of tala with more 
rigid stances. Some US Sanaton wWied to put 
pressure on Turkey toy cutUng $ 270m from its 
aid package to Turkey, tout the US Administte- 
tion perauadad it to out only S 55m. The 
Americans ate said to be working out a new 
compromise kinni4a by which the 38K of the 
island, which the Turks now hold, would be 
reduced to 30%. The Greek Cypriots will pro¬ 
bably not accept it. 


European Defence 

In late October, ttw Oafence and Foreign 
Ministers of seven NATO oountrias met kr 
Rome to convert an outmoded organisation 
called the Western European Union (WEU). 
which was set up in 1948 to Imit Vlfest Ger¬ 
man rearmament, into a way of stiffsning the 
European half of NATO. The main promoter of 
the move 'is Fraix» who left NATO's military 
wing in 1967. but has since been warning to 
iink its defence industry to ths main European 
market. The West Gemiians. tix>. see the V/EU 
as a rrreans of getting rid of the last of the post- 

1945 controis on their armed forces. Brtein. 
Italy and the three BenekiK oounniss. loo. are in 
favour of the WEU. The US has recenriy been 
gnjrnbling that Europe was not doing erwugh for 
its own defence should, therefore, have 
nothing against the WBJ. 

Meanwhile, die NATO dete no e planning 
committee, made « 4 ) of the permanent rep¬ 
resentatives of all its members eacept Franra 
and Iceland, approved a piarmng document 
calling on member nations to includs a new 
generation of conventional eraapons in their 
future defence prorarrement proqrammes. 
NATO's present conventional weapons could 
stop the first wave of the Wsrsaw PM attacks. 
The newly sanctioned weapons have the 
capability of locating and attackmg enemy for¬ 
ces or installations behind the front Ikies and 
therefore pre-empt attack. 


Poland 

The second half of November was a period 
of tense suspertse for Poland. Father Jerzy Pop- 
ieluszko. an outspoken supporter of the banned 
Solidarity trade union and once the butt of the 
official propaganda machine was kronapped 
and murdered. Three members of the security 
police, a captain and two Neutenanis and an 
accomplice were rounded up for the muroer 
and a public trial began in late Oecembar. It is 
believed that somabrxly in the upper strata ot 
the official hierarchy was behind the murder. 

Gan Jaruzelaki has bean planning an 
opening-up with the West for sometime and 
the priest's murder, despite the government's 
quick crackdown, upset his plans. 

The Greek RM. Andress Papandreou. visited 
Poland around the time of the kidnapping and 
the visit was. therefore, bfighted. A junior 
minister flom Britain. Malpolm fUlkind. who 
visited Poland shortly sflerwards. gave an 
outspoken news cordarenoe after laying a 


at the piiaUla gnrn. Naait. iha Garmaf^ 
MMstar Hans-Diatrieh Ganachar ean- 
oSNsd Ms much-awaited trip to Warsaw. The 
Reagan Adminiatration. howsvsr, withdrew its 
opposition to PoKah membership of the biter- 
national Monetary Fund, and this too a day 
after Andrzaj Gwiuda. a former deputy leader 
of Solidarity, was unMrly rearrastad for par¬ 
ticipating ki a demonstration along with 3.000 
others on Dec 16. At the same time, the US 
has not liftod its ban on new government 
credits to Poland or its suspension of a most¬ 
favoured-nation treatment for Poland's trade 
with America. Jaruzalski would, perhaps, like to 
show less rigidity but his problem is that he 
feels it is necessary to moHify his hardline critics 
within the Communist Party. 

Ua CENTRALS LA11N 
AMERICA 

USA 

The major news from the US this quarter is 
that Presidmt Reagan was re-elected to the top 
executive office with a thumping majority in 
which he carried all states except one end the 
District of Columbia. At a Press conference he 
said that ha had won because 'voters approved 
of the fact that the economy is expanding*. Cut¬ 
ting taxes arxl reducing the size of the govem- 
mem is obviously popular with the Americans. 

Shortly alter his election victory, nowever. 
the deficit issue re-emerged as the pre-eminent 
cause for alarm. The government's economic 
data forjtha third quarter of 1984 was none too 
good either. The Commerce Department repor¬ 
ted that the nation's economic output grew by 
ixrly 1.9% which is sharoly beiow an earlier 
estimate. Corporate profits and housing stats 
were down, and some retailers were nervous 
about a stal in the consumers' Christmas 
spending. The foreign trade deficit, on the other 
hand. rose. There is some speculation that the 
federal deficit for 1985 rrtay be even higher 
than the $210b. predicted in late November by 
Budget Dirernor. David Stockman. 

In arxither field, however, the US scored yet 
another Ngh. In eight-day salvage mission. 
American astronauts captured two errant 
satellites. Palapa and Westar II and deployed 
two new ones. This is a significant step forward 
hscause it has now been proved that costly 
communication equipment can be retrieved and 
space workers can handle unwieldy loads with 
little trouble. TNs will help NASA when it 
embarks on itt programme of setting up per¬ 
manent stations in space. 

US~ Central Arnerica 

Last April, the Sandinista Government of 
Nicaragua filed charges in the International 
Court of Justice at the Hague against the US 
that the latter was *ditecting military and 
paramilitary actions*, designed to overthrow 
or destabilise the Sandinista Government. In 
December, the World Court overruled 
arguments that it had no jurisdiction over cases 
involving aimed conflict and voted to hear 
Nicaragua's compiakn. The ruling raised the 
posaibitity thatNicaaguacould win a favourable 
decision on its demand for hundreds of million:, 
of dollars in damage. 

bi anottur ambanasaing apisods: a handbook 
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in Washington, in October. It was b deer viola¬ 
tion of presidential orders and a federal law 
against US-sponsored t^orism. Reagan's aides 
announced two investigations of the manual, 
one by the President's Intelligence Oversight 
Board and the other by the CIA Inspector 
General John Stein. Several middle-level 
officials in the CIA refused to take the blame for 
the manual which urged "selective use of violen¬ 
ce" to neutralise leftist Sandinista officials in 
Nicaragua They said that they refused to be 
scapegoats for higher CIA officials. The CIA 
Inspector General reported that no violation of 
law had occurred: it was only "poor judgment 
and lapses in oversight at lower levels". 

War jitters were felt in Central America 
when the Soviet ship Bakuriani neared its des¬ 
tination of the Nicaraguan port of Corinto. The 
US officials felt that the ship was carrying 
sophisticated MiG aircraft to Nicaragua. One 
senior official warned that the Reagan Adminis¬ 
tration was prepared to use military force to pre¬ 
vent Nicaragua from "tipping the military 
balance" in America. 

The Sandinista Government put Nicaragua 
on full alert against possible US invasion. The 
crisis, however, subsided shortly as reporters 
who had observed the unloading in Corinto 
were unable to spot any container large enough 
to hold a MiG fuMlage and Stevedores report^ 
that the Bakuriani had brought in only a number 
of high-speed patrol boats. 

Belize 

Belize, formerly British Honduras, became 
independent in 1981 and Britain hoped to 
withdraw its troops by the end of 1982. But 
they are still there, and with Belizian sanction. 
At the general elections held on Dec 14. 
George Price's People's Party was beaten by 
Manuel Esquivel's United Democratic Party 
which secured 21 of the 28 seats in the Parlia¬ 
ment. Esquivel believes that Belize has more in 
common, culturally and democratically, with the 
Commonwealth countries of the Caribbean and 
is against cultivating relations with Belize's 
violence prone Central American neighbours 
Price, who had been PM since 1964. had been 
on close tenns with the US. but Esquivel is in 
favour of distancing himself from the US. except 
for economic purposes 

Belize's greatest problem is Guatemala, 
which says that '^ipain and rtoi Britain used to 
ov\ n Belize and therefore it inherited the country 
from Spam. Guatemala scr.-s that it would call 
off its threats to invade and recognise the 
independence of Belize, if it is given one-third of 
its territory. Belize, which is only 170 miles 
long, and has a population of 128.000. is not 
likely to comply. T,.erefore. the 1.700 British 
soldiers who are quartered there can stay. 

Mexico 

In late November, tfie Petroleos Mexicanas 
(Pemex). the liquid gas storage and distribution 
site in Mexico City suburb of San Juan 
Ixhuatepec. exploded in the city's worst ever dis¬ 
aster. Shortly after the incident, rescue workers 
estimated that over 400 had died. 2.000 had 
been injured and 1.000 others were missing. 
Hardly a family had been untouched and at least 
600 orphans had been crested in the poverty- 
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R ee ri e nt s of tho am reported Btit Una mm ' 
present small had increased in the last few days, 
but the actual cause of the blast was uncertah. 

Grenada 

Just 13 months after the Americans invaded 
Grenada, the country held its elections. The 
centrist New National Party (NNP) which has the 
support of the US. swamped both the right and 
the left-wing Opposition and captured 14 of the 
15 parliamentary seats, securing 67% of the 
vote. The new PM is Herbert Blaize who 
defeated his chief rival, the former PM. Sir Eric 
Gairy. whose dictatorial rule had led to a Marxist 
coup which had ultimately sparked off the 
American invasion. Gairy claimed that the elec¬ 
tion was a fraud and the Americans had used 
disappearing ink. so that the marks vanished 
from the ballot paper and new marks against 
tlte names of NNP candidates appeared mys¬ 
teriously. Tho sole winner from the right wing 
Oppostion threatened to resign. 

Blaize's victory does not mean the end of 
American control over the island. Immediately 
after taking office. Blaize wrote to Reagan ask¬ 
ing that the 250 American troops still there 
should remain indefinitely. He also wrote to the 
heads of seven other Caribbean nations, 
requesting that the 400-man Caribbean Peace 
Keeping Force should stay on at least till March. 
Grenada faces a shattered economy, unemploy¬ 
ment rate is at 30%. and many of the unem¬ 
ployed are still sympathetic to leftist ideas. 
Under the circumstances. Blaize feels that 
Grenada can ill afford political trouble. 


Ei Salvador 

On Oct 8. President Jose Napolean Duarte 
had proposed at the UN that the Ei Salvadoran 
Government should meet for talks with the 
guerilla Opposition. Accordingly, the two 
groups met at the La Palma parish church on 
Oct 15. They agreed to humanise the civil war 
and form a commission to explore ways of end¬ 
ing it. However, the two have a long way to go. 
Duarte made it clear that he would not budge 
from his previously stated view that the guerillas 
would have to lay down their arms and take 
their charwc in the elections. The guerillas, on 
their part presented 29 proposals, which 
included punishment for those responsible for 
political murders, the restoration of the land 
reform programme, a pay cut for army officers 
and an increase for those they command. 

In the second round of talks held on Oct 30. 
In a church in Ayaguolo. the hopes of a com¬ 
promise settlement receded furth#. The 
guerillas headed by Puben Zamorra. proposed a 
three-stage trek towards peace: a national 
forum would be set up to discuss the future of 
El Calvador. human rights would be guaranteed 
and the far-right death squads would be dis¬ 
mantled; then, v) agreement would be worked 
out in a government which would include rep¬ 
resentatives of "all political and social forces", 
and which would recognise the guerillas' hold 
on areas they control — only then, would the 
guerillas agree to a ceasefire: and finally, the 
new government would be installed and the 
armed forces "reorganised", after which an elec¬ 
tion would be called, presumably to rubber- 
stamp the new government. Duarte 
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bt between the two talks, oiie of Bte boM 


combat officers of the Ef Salvadoran Army was 
killed while directing operations near the Hon¬ 
duran border. While the goverrtmant claimed 
that he had died in a haUcopiar crash, the 
guerillas declared that he had been-shot down 
by the Opposition machine-gunnore. 


Nicaragua 

General elections were held in Nicaragua on 
Nov 4. which confirmed the Sartdinistas In 
office. Censorship of the only Opposition 
newspaper. La Pranaa. which was ralaxad 
before the elections, was reimposed shortly 
afterwards. In the post-elaction period, church- 
state relatiorw too suffered whan the Jesuits 
expelled Father Ernesto Cardenal from their 
order. He was one of the four senior priests 
who had rejected Article 285 of the church's 
new Canon Law. which mles that no priest may 
hold a high state office. Further, restrictions on 
travel were clamped down after the elactiorts; 
about 30 people, mainly Opposition members, 
ware refused permission to leave the country. 
These included Mario Rappaccioii. the leader ol 
the Consen/atiiA Party. AMn Guthria. the main 
non-Sandinista trade union chief artd Ertric^ 
Bolanos. the head of the private enterprise' 
association. * 

The 'dialogue between Sandinistas and 
some non-Sandinistas also collapsed in early 
December, because the two sides failed to 
agree on an agenda. Outside the country, the 
Contadora group's (Colombia. Venezuela. Mex¬ 
ico and Panama) peace process is also stagnat¬ 
ing. The Sandinistas had accepted their draft 
treaty of September which had presented pro¬ 
posals on free elections, economic co¬ 
operation and arms reductions, but so far 
nothing has come of it. 

Ja ^ 

Uruguay 

After 11 years of military rule, the generals 
held an election in which Julio Maria 
Sanguinetti's centrist Colorado Party won a 
39% plurality. It was the fifth military ailed 
country to elect a civilian government in zhe- 
region since 1979. However. Sanguniettl 
assured the military that they would have an 
advisory role in national security matters. The 
military also retains emergency powers in the 
event of a resurgence of guerilla sct'ivity. 
Although his opponents complain that 
Sanguinetti is an accommodationist. he has a 
reputation for pragmatism and independence. 
After his election he said that he hoped to res¬ 
tore diplomatic relations with Cuba and addad 
that he would make Uniguay non-aligned. Pro¬ 
vided the military does not break its promises, 
he will take over as President in March. 


Chile 

Chile, on the other hand, etreated to rapree- 
sion. In the most sweeping crackdown since 
the 1973 coup, that brought Gen Augusto 
Pinochet and his military junta to power, more 
than 6.000 people were detained and 
neighbourhoods like Ra Victoria and Raul Silva 
Henriquez were sealed off artd houses 




ordar to safoguard libarty. Ha insistad that tha 
new crackdown was necessary to combat a 
Marxist insurgency in Chile. He muzzled the 
Opposition Press and battned unauthorised 
public meetings. The government was given 
the legal power to tap telephones, open mail 
and hold prisoners indefinitely, without 
charges. 

The actual trouble is that the people have 
been pressurising the government to-return to 
civilian rule soon. Chile's controversial four- 
year-old Constitution, endorsed by Pinochet's 
Government, calls for a limited return to civilian 
rule by 1989 when it proposes to hold pre¬ 
sidential elections. .8ut in early November, there 
was an unsuccessful, nationwide strike, a series 
of bombings and dozens of stores were iooted. 
Pinochet responded with the declaration of a 
siege. The people retaliated with defiant protest 
demonstrations which were fired upon. 
Washington has called on Chile to speed up a 
return to civilian rule, but so far there has been 
no response. 

On the diplomatic front, however, matters 
were somewhat better. Argentina and Chile 
agreed to end their quarrel over three islands, 
Picton, Lennox and Nueva, in the Beagle Chan¬ 
nel at the tip of Tierra Del Fuego. While the 
Chileans will gel the islands, the Argentinians 
will have oil and mineral rights on part of the 
ccmtinental shelf to the south, and east. The 
Argentinians backed the treaty massively in a 
referendum and it was duly signed in Rome on 
Nov 29. 

USSR & EAST-WEST 

USSR 

At a special meeting of the Soviet Com¬ 
munist Party's Central Committee, the party 
leader Chernenko revealed that the Soviet 
Union had suffered its fifth calamitous harvest 
in a row. According to Western analysts the 
grain harvest amounted to oniy 170m tonnes, 
70m tonnes less than the goal and 20m tonnes 
below last year's production. Chernenko put 
the blame on bad vveather and. as a remedy, 
outlined a scheme to add about 40m acres to 
the Soviet Union's supply of arable land by 
draining swamps and irrigating desert areas. 
Khrushchev had tried such a plan earlier in the 
19S0s and 1960s, but it had failed. 

Chernenko's heir apparent. Mikhail Gor¬ 
bachov who has supposedly supervised the 
fanes on the party's behalf for the last lour 
years. Is perhaps not in favour of Chernenko's 
plan. He stated in last March that bad weather 
and shortage of land were not Russia's pro¬ 
blem; it was poor management, bad storage 
and bad distribution. He advocated such 
reforms as organising farm workers into 
brigades whose pay would depend partly on 
how much they produced. 

However, the bad argicultural front and the 
apparerit overruling of his plans did not affect 
Gorbachpv's position in the party. His visit tc 
Britain in December was extensivaly covered in 
the Soviet Press and the Soviet TV gave mote 
air time to him than is given to Politburo mem- 
bets travelUng abroad. Western analysts also 
feef that he has taken over the Politburo's ideol¬ 
ogy portfolio, a position that both Andropov 
and Chernenko held before taking over the-top 


job ill the Kremlin, because recently he 
delivered the main address at a Communist 
Party conference on ideology. 

Among other important events, the Soviet 
Defence Minister. Marshal Dmitri Ustinov, the 
first c'lvilian to head the Soviet war machirte. 
died in late December. He was succeeded by 
Marshal Sergei Sokolov, a First Deputy 
Defence Minister. In another development. 
Svetlana Alliluyeva. Joseph Stalin's daughter, 
who had defected to the US in 1967 returned 
to Russia and was granted Soviet citizenship. 
She was accompanied by her daughter. Olga, 
bom of a marriage with an American architect. 
William Wesley Peters In Russia, she held a 
Press conference in which she stated her dis¬ 
illusionment with the Western world. 


East-West 

After a meeting between Sower Foreign 
Minister. Andrei Gromyko and Presideht 
Reagan, in Washington, in late September, in 
which Reagan sounded very temperate and 
Gromyko looked impassive, the two world 
powers decided to resume talks in Geneva on 
Jan 7 and 8. Gromyko and the US Secretary of 
State. George Sfrultz settled to meet to revive 
the nuclear arms talks which fiad been stalled 
as a result of a Soviet walkout over the Geneva 
talks on Strategic Arms (START) and on 
Intermediate-range Nuclear Forces in Europe 
(INF). One important field for negotiation was 
likely to be space weapons. In December. Polit¬ 
buro member Gorbachov, on a tour of Great 
Britain, traded rhetorical salvos with US 
officials over Washington's plan to develop 
space-based anti-missile systems and anti¬ 
satellite weapons. In the US. the Press leaked 
news of a secret spy satellite which was to be 
launched by the next US space shuttle 
(launched in Jan '86). And the Soviet Union too 
staged a test ot its own space shuttle. Gor¬ 
bachov said that it would be unreal to think of a 
■imitation of the arms race without a ban on 
space weapons. He added that if the US goes 
ahead with its 'Star Wars' programme, the 
So-viet Union would match those efforts. 

AFRICA 

Kenya 

President Daniel Arap Moi pardoned a former 
adviser. Charles Njonio. just after the publication 


Beating retreat: France withdrawing its 
troops from Chad. 


of a 95-page catalogue of Njonjo’s alleged mis¬ 
deeds as revealed during a judicial inquiry. 
Among these were an allegation that he had 
dealings with South Africa and that he ha.d tent 
support to an abortive coup attempt <ed by 
South African mercenaries against President 
Albert Rene of the Seyclielles. He also allegedly 
misused fundf' ttelpnging to the Association of 
the Physically Disabled of Kenya and diverted 
donations towaids development projects, in his 
Kjkuyu constituency, into his personal account. 

Moi also released four of Kenya's seven 
political detainees and raised ttie minimum 
wage after a gap of two years. He appears to be 
i..ourting rhe Kikuyu peasant laiinei’S who sup¬ 
ported the Mau Mau guerillas during colortial 
limes Moi probably regards the Kikuyu middle- 
class, with whom Jomo Kenyatta built Kenya, 
as his political challengers and is now building 
up the Kikuyu grassroots. 

Zimbabwe 

PM Robert Mugabe has upeateo often 
enough that he wants to set up a orni-partv 
Marxist state by merging the Opposition 2APU, 
Hd by Joshua Nkomo with Ins ruling ZANU.But 
in early November ho broke up the ccalition he 
had formed at the time of mdeiienaunce in 
1980. by sacking the last iwo ZAPU minisiws 
still in his Cabinet. He still has one ZAPU mem¬ 
ber as a deputy minister. 

Tfie sacking was the fall out of th-a assassina¬ 
tion ot a ZAPU Senatoi. Moven Notovu. on Nov 
9. Rebels who claim to support Nkomo. but are 
publicly disavowed by him. have been blamed 
for the killing Mugabe may have dismissed his 
ZAPU ministers in order to appease hardliners in 
tis party who wish to ban ZAPU outright. 
However, by doing this he has put the ZAPU's 
tack up. 

OAU 

The 20th summit conference of the 
Organisation of African Unity (OAU) was held in 
Addis Ababa in Novemtier. The only point of 
agreement was the matter of denouncing the 
racist regime in South Africa. But the presence 
at delegates from the Algeria-based govemment- 
m- exile, of the former Spanish Sahara, the 
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to dnnansiora and Moiooco and aita Mihim fiakouohe bi Cairo ^ having adM We • 
withdraw from the organisation. Tha Polisario cortscianca to the enemies of the Ubyan peo* Israel 

guerillas of SADR have been resisting Moroc* We. But the Egyptian Government let out PM Shimon Peres visited the US early 

co s occupation of the territory for nine years immediately afienvards that its security forces, October. The US Congress had already decreed 

and Morocco on its pan has been keeping it out had cleverly foiled the plot and Bakouche was’ that Israel should be given $2.6b in the fiscal 

of the OAU. The issue had led to the canceha- alive and well at Aswan. The les:-.on was that year which began in October as a straight grant, 

tion of the 1982 summit and the 1983 one the world knew that Libya's hit teams were very During his visit, the Reagan Administration 

could be held only because the Polisario had much active, but that they were not so efficient agreed to give him $1.2b of economic aid at 

agreed to stay away. that the Egyptians could not score over .them. once, instead of in the usual guarterly disbur- 

France, on the other hand, lost face when it sements. However, more money was 
South Africa puHed out its troops front Chad after a mutual necessary, and an Israeli economic delegation 

The success of the general boycott called by Frartco-Libyan troop withdrawal agreement went to Washington in December to ask for 

the black labour unions of the South African signed in September. US reoonnaisMnce more. The Reagan Administration made it dear 

elections, held in August, ted to a heavy handed Piatts®. however, showed that the Libyan that Israel would not be*given more aid unless it 

response from the government. On Oct 23. froops were still there. The embarrassing dis- imposes a much more drastic austerity pro- 

7.000 troops sealed off three black townships p'osuf® “p’® President Minerrand gramme than it so far has. 

south of Johannesburg and searched the Gaddafi were meeting at the first FrarKXJ Labour Party of Peres also ran into trou- 

houses of 2.25.000 people. The purpose was Libvan Summit in 11 years, in Crete. ble at home. The row was over two small 

to gat rid of revolutionary elements in the France tried to save face religious parties; the National Religious Party 

townships of Sebokeng, Sharpevilte- and *•* annual French-African summit held whidt is a protege of the Labour Party and the 

Boipatong. Later in December President Botha ’®*® p®<^b®f- Bujumbura, the capital of shas Group, which has the backing of the 

set free 27 of the 49 trade union leaders that he Barundi. Libya and France informally agreed to Ukud. When the Labour-Likud coalition was 

had arrested over the past year. But shortly rouQbly divide Chad into two parte at the 16th created in September both parties had given 

afterwards, he charged 11 of the newly P0f*il®l aHtough talks atmut a Libyan evacua- assurances to their proteges that they would be 

released leaders with subversion or treason, tion would ^tinue. If Libyans, cross the 16th giygn Interior and Religious Affairs minis- 
which can lead to death penalty. parallel. Paris says that it is ready to send its ifi^s Nothing was done and on Dec 16 the 

This kind of repression has led to a politicisa- froop® back to Chad. Shas announced their resignation, only to call it 

tion of the black trade unions, and the white Many of the African leaders, including gfj jwo days later saying that it would settle for 

businessmen fear the creation of a kind of black Ch®d ® President. Hissene Habre. were not the Interior Ministry, if the budgets of local 

solidarity movement in South Africa. Union bappy with the new arrangement. Five leaders religious councils could be agreed upon by the 

membership is still less than 7% of the total French speaking African countries interior and Religious ministnos acting together, 

black workforce, although in some industries it cbose to stay away and the Presidents of Ivory While Labour protested, the Likud leader, 

includes most of the skilled workers. There are Coast and Niger deci^d instead to go to Yitzhak Shamir said that if Shas resigned, the 

also some new political movements, which, in Washington to talk to President Reagan about Likud would follow. This would leave Peres at 
the government's view, are trying to create a ® wider 4JS role in French west Africa. Mit- (he head of a minority government which would 

"revolutionary climate". Two new political terrand. however believes in a carrot and stick probably not last long, 

alliances-the United Democratic Front (UDF) Pol'CV~the carrot being a resumption of arms 

and the National Forum-express black Mies to Gaddafi once all Libyan troops leave 

nationalist sentiment of a type rot expressed O" ‘I’® »bat the Egypt 

since the main black parties were outlawed in rnilitary option has not been excluded . Pi^dent Hosni Mubarak, on a visit to France 

eady 1960s and mid 1970s. , . in October, said that peace talks between the 

Tha news on the diplomatic front was both African Famine Arabs and Israelis could start again soon, 

good and bad. According to an agreement Nearly 30 countries including Mozambique. Perhaps as a follow up. Israel's ambassador to 

signed in Pretoria on Oct 3. the South Africans Mauritania. Sudan, Niger. Kenya, Mali. Chad. Caiip met the Egyptian PM in early November, 

and Angolan governments agreed to keep the Zambia. Zimbabwe, Botswana. Angola, tha T^® Jordanians are. however, pessimistic 
peace together in southern Angola As a result. Central African Republic. Tanzania, Senegal, about a settlement with Israel because they feel 

the border provinces used by guerillas of the Morocco and Burkinafaso. have been listed as *bat there is no common ground among the 

South-West Africa People’s Organisation officially hungry. The worst hit state is Ethiopia. Arabs about the terms of a peace deal, let alone 

(SWAPO) have been sealed off from Namibia where 3.00.000 people have died of starvation teiween the Arabs and Israel. Notwithstanding 

which SWAPO seeks to wrench from South and a million more may follow suit before the sentiments, the Jordanians resumed 

Africa. With the guerillas subdued. South Africa end of the crisis. This time the international diplomatic links with Egypt in October, ending a 

has been given a chance to show whether it is agencies and Western governments were slow ^'r® V®®'' breach between the two countries, 

serious about giving independence to Namibia. to respond to the cries of famine in Ethiopia Saudi Arabia's Oil Minister, Sfteikh Yamari. also 
Meanwhile. B'shop Desmond Tutu was and the Soviet Union, too. has respon- visited Cairo in October. The significance of all 

selected for and received the Nobel Peace Prize ded so far with only 70.000 tons of rice. But ibis is that Egypt is gradually returning to the 

in Oslo. He visited Washington before going to the E*hiopian Government itself played down ^b fold, which had rejected it after the Camp 

Oslo and said that the Reagan Administration's the impending tragedy and spent S200m on David agreement which was worked out bet- 

friendly relations with Pretoria have worsened sprucing up the country for the 10th annivesary w®®*' Egypt, Israel and the Carter Administia- 

the situation of blacks in South Africa. He set off of its rise to power. However, the Ethiopian lion 1978-79. 

a round of pickets and demonstrations against leaders blamed the extent of starvaton on the Despite these diplomatic victories. Mubarak 
South African embassies and consulates over slow response of the Western nations during a faced the worst outbreak of violence since he 

the country. Although Reagan said that he conference with food donors at Addis Ababa. came to power. What triggered it off was an 

"disagreed with the 8 ishop". later during a According to 9 recent World Bank report on increase in the price of bread and other govem- 
speech on the International Human Rights Day. 24 African countries 'vhich have not had "i®"* subsidised items. In the riots that followed 

he conceded that sometimes his own pro- enough food in 1984. food production per per- 01 * person was killed and 25 injured. Under 

ference for quiet diplomacy is "not enough", son is now in long-term decline, drought or no pressure. Cairo backed down and rolled 

Tutu had asked the US to follow a tougher drought. As such, even if there is a good har- back brrad, macaroni and cooking fat prices in 

economic line against Pretona. vest, say in 1988. no more food will be grown w^iitg class neighbourhoods. Egypt has 

per person than in this year's famine. The spec- chronic economic problems, increased by a 
j j tre of famine will, therefore, haunt Africans for a rapWly growing popirfation. It now irnports 65% 

LlbySf FrsnCS 3nci Chsci long time. As a result of famine'm certain areas, of its food. It has a galloping inflation of more 

It was /!tu* pms time for Libya, but France refugees have moved into other African coun- 'ban 20% and has a $19b foreign debt. It 

too lost some face over Chad. In November, tries. Many countries like Nigeria have, appears, however, that the people are not reedy 

the Tripoli radio announced that Gaddafi's hit therefore, officially closed their borders tothem. tContinu0d on pagB 59) 
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Quantitative Aptitude 

BY KAVITA KAPOOR AND B.L. ARORA 

FOR PO. CDS, NDA EXAMS 

This section is designed to heip those sppearing in the forth¬ 
coming B8RB (PO) exem. For the NDA snd CDS exem-tekers. it 
forms en importsnt part of their Mathematics paper. 

DIRECTIONS: For each question, tick mark the choice that best answers 
the question. Answers with explanations appaar at the end of this test. 


1. The average of the first 20 
even numbers, starting from 

2. is 

(a) 20 (b) 21 

(c) 19 (d) 20.5 

2. The least number, which when 

increased by 5, is divisible by 
6, 7, 8 and 9, is 

(a) 499 (b) 509 

(c) 504 (d) 512 

3. there are - numbers 

between 100 and 400 which 
are divisible by 11. 

(a) 36 (b) 33 

(c) 27 (d) 26 

4. -cubes of length 0.5 cm 

are contained in a cube of 
length 2 cm. 

(a) 8 (b) 16 

(c) 32 (d) 64 

5. 18.2% of 3/7 is 

(a) .546 (b) .78 

(c) 5.46 (d) .078 

Statement for questions 6 to 8: 
Odd numbers from 1 to 9 are 
represented by the vowels a, e, i, 
o, u respectively; even numbers by 
the letters following these in the 
alphabet; and z represents zero. 

6. 14* will be represented as 

(a) aup (b) aoj 

(c) auj (d) baj 

7. bji+eup equals 

(a) ije (b) jje 

(c) jef (d) ioe 

8. -is a prime number. 

(a) aae (b) uaz 

(c) pae (d) aiib 

9. A man purchased a radio listed 
at Rs 750 at two successive 
discounts of 20% and x%. 
If he paid Rs 528 for it, x's 
value is 

fa) 10 (b) 12 

(c) 14 (d) 15.5 

10. - set of fractions is in 

ascending order. 

(a) 5/12,7/15,3/5,4/7 

(b) 7/15,5/12,4/7,3/5 

(c) 5/12,7/15,4/7,3/5 

(d) None of the above 

11. (—^27)* equals 

(a) (3)-« (b) (-3)” 

(c) (-3)« (d) 3* 


12. (-4)* X(-16)» equals 

(a) 4» (b) (-4)“ 

(c) 16« (d) -(4)“ 

13. the value of (316)* is 

(a) 98,225 (b) 99,125 

(c) 99,225 (d) 99,725 

14. the compound interest on Rs 
4,500 for 1} years at 15% per 
annum will be 

(a) Rs 1,012.50 

(b) Rs 1,063.12 

(c) Rs 1,088.25 

(d) Rs 1,113.30 

15. A person has to pay 25% 

income-tax on his taxable 
salary and 10% surcharge on 
the income-tax so calculated. 
If the total amount he pays is 
Rs 1,980, his taxable salary is: 
(a) Rs 7,200 (b) Rs 7,600 

(c) Rs 8,000 (d) Rs 8,200 

16. Rs 850 invested at 12% pe( 

annum compound interest 
would yield an interest of Rs 
216.24 after-years. 

(a) 11 (b) If 

(c) 2 (d) 2i 


17. Thevalueof 


V 


65.32X36.47 

24.95 


iS 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 


Less than 9.5 
Slightly more than 10.7 
Nearly 10.3 
Slightly more than 9.6 


18. 


73.25 X0.152 


nearly equals 


0.036 

(a) 30.75 (b) 309 

(c) 3.07 (d) 3057 

19. In 24 minutes, the hour hand 
of a clock moves through 

(a) 60“ (b) 24“ 

(c) 12“ (d) 5“ 

20. If 2 boys do | of a work in 

3 days and another boy does § 
of the work in 4 days, all 3 can 
finish the work in——days, 
(a) 1.8 (b) 2.4 

(c) 2.8 (d) 3 

Note: Questions 21 to 24are based 
on the following diagram. 

21. A family's expenditure on 
various items is shown in the 
diagram. The family's annual 



savings would be 

(a) Rs 10.800 (b) Rs 8,400 

(c) Rs 10,400 (d) Rs 7,650 

22. Angle BOC is equal to approxi¬ 
mately 

(a) 45° (b) 56.25° 

(c) 60“ (d) 66.25“ 

23. the expenditure on clothes is 
-% more than that on edu¬ 
cation. 

(a) 2.5 (b) 16 

(c) 20 (d) 22.5 

24. Money spent on other items is 

-less than that spent on 

groceries. 

(a) Rs 287.50 

(b) Rs 317.50 

(c) Rs 337.50 

(d) Rs 343.50 

The crime situation in Delhi during 
the parted 1980-81 to 1983-84 is 
given in the chart below. Answer 
questions 25 to 27 by carefully 
studying the chart. 

25. During 1981 - 82. the maximum 
percentage change as com- 



V * 5 ^ 
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oeeurnd in 

(a) Oacoity (b) Murdar 
(c) Robbery (d) Total crime 

26. As compared to 1980*81. the 

total crime in 1983-84 was 
nearly-% less. 

(a) 30% (b) 24% 

(c) 22.5% (d) 20% 

27. The maximum percentage 
change in robbery took place 
during 

(a) 1981-82 

(b) 1982-83 

(c) 1983-84 

(d) 1981-82 and 1983-84 

28. A worker gets twice his monthly 

salary every June and Decem¬ 
ber. The fraction of the yearly 
income he gets in June is 
(a) 2/13 (b) 1/14 

(c) 1/7 (d) 2/12 

29. The area of a square is 4X. 
The length of a diagonal of the 
square wc^uld be 

(a) 2v/2X (b) 2V2 X 

(c) VZX (d) VZX 

30. The ratio of the lengths of the 

largest rods that can be kept 
in a cube of length 2m and on 
a square of side 2m is nearly 
(a) 2 (b) 1.6 

(c) 1.2 (d) 1.1 

31. After 11 years, a man, now 28, 

will be three times his son's 
age. The son's present age 
is-years. 

(a) 4 (b) 3 

(c) 2.5 (d) 2 

32. equals 



(c) 4v'3' (d) 2v/3 

The average age of 4 members 
of a family is 25 years. The 
average age increases by 20% 
if the age of the head of the 
family is included. The age of 

the head of*the family is- 

years. 

(a) 30 (b) 40 

(c) 45 (d) 50 

. The minimum value of the 
function x*+5x-f-8 is 
(a) 8 (b) I 

(c) I (d) Zero 

. The value of the above function 
is minimum for x <= 

(a) -t (b) -i 

(c) i (d) iV 

. A housewife purchased 8 
eggs @ Rs 6.60 a dozen and 
2.5 kg of sugar @ Rs 5.50 per 
kg. if she gives Rs 50 to 
the shopkeeper, she would get 
back 

(a) Rs31.85 (b) Rs33.15 
(c) Rs 32.25 (d) Rs 30.70 

. is equal to approximately 

(a) .217 (b) .241 

(C) .247 (d) .263 

L Ifv^S is approximately 0.707, 
the value 012^45 nearly equals 
(a) 4.242 (b) 4.248 

(c) 6.308 (d) 5.832 

I. The length of a rectangle is 

increased by 50%. To keep its 
area constant its width must 
be decreased by 
(a) 50% (b) 33|% (c) 25% 


Olf. tfl# 

40. If Ota skfe of a square, is in¬ 
creased by 25%, the length of 
its diagonal will nearly increase 
by 

(a) 25% (b) 35% 

(c) 18% 

(d) An amount whiph depends 
on the length of the square 

41. 1/2 cm is used to represent 
1.5 km on a map drawn to 
scale. Then, the actual distartce 
between two cities 1 /I Om apart 
on a map is 

(a) 15 km (b) 30 km 
(c) 0.15 km (d) 300 km 

42. Fourlitresof miikA(80%milk+ 
20% water) and 6 litres of milk 
B (75% milk 4-25% water) are 
mixed together. The resultant 

product would be a -% 

mixture of milk and the rest 
water. 

(a) 77.5 (b) 77 

(c) 78 (d) 76.5 

43. A 20% solution of sugar in 
water contains 20 gm of sugai' 
in 100 cc solution. From 20 cc 
of this solution a 10% sugar 
solution can be obtained by 

adding-of water to it. 

(a) 12cc (b) IBcc 

(c) 20 cc (d) 40 cc 

44. An investor gets 121% interest 
on his investment per annurtr. 
If the amount (investment and 
interest) he receives after a 
year is Rs 8,(X)0, his invest¬ 
ment was approximately 

" (a) Rs 6,000 (b) Rs 6,750 

(c) Rs 7,200 fd) Rs7,111 



PRICELESS NONSENSE 

Johtnms WktI. b young Gomon. has 
BBrned tho dubious distinction of 
kivonting tho most partoet piaca of 
tachnicalnonsansa. Ha dasitpHtdand 
buitt whM ha eaPad PWM (Papas 
Wadding Machma) which typaa a 
hnat. sUmps it. posttnatks tha stamp 
and a/tat wadding tfta httas up. dttowa 
k straight Into a ansta-papas basktP. 
This taehnicBl wondof maasuring 3m h* 
hngth and waighing 300Iba, 
took two yaarsanda considarabla 
amount of tachnkaf esaadaky toba 
mada. Marckuky not many can afford a 
prkafass trash Ota this—fork is vahtad 
at around SOlOOO marks. 
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1. Cb). Th« avsraa* i< . 

2(1+2+...+20) 2X^X21 ^ 1 ,, 

20 2“ ^ 

2. /a). Tha LCM of 6, 7, 8. 9 is 504. The required 

number is. therefore, 504-<-S <■> 499. 

3. (e). The «nallest numbm between 100 and 400 

divisible by 11 is 110 and the largest is 396. 
Vi^ ~ 10 and^ ■■ 36. The quotients obtain- 
^ would thus lie between 10 and 36 and 
would be 27 in number. 

o 

4. (d). Vo lume of bigger c ube ^ _ g- 

Vciume of smaller cube 


8* W- 100 ^ 7 100 


0.078. 


6. (c). 1^«> 196 will be represented by auj. 

7. (b). bji+eup - 265+398 - 663, which will be 

represented by jje. 

8. (a), aae113 is the only prime number. 

9. (b). The first discount of 20% Rs 150: This 

brings the price to Rs 600. x% of Rs 600 »- 
Rs 72 (-Rs 600-Rs 528) » x « 12. 

10. (c). 

11. (b). (-27)» - (-)*. (3*)» = (-3)« 

12. (d). (-4)« (-16)* = (4)‘ (-4*)» = -(4)‘X(4)«- 

-(4)“. 

13. (c). The squareof numbersending in Sareobtained 

by writing 25 at the extreme rightand n(n+1) 
to its left, where n is the remaining part of 
the original number. Thus, in (315)*, n = 31 
and n(n+1) — 992. The answer is 99,225. 

14. (b). The interest for the first year is 4,500XiVe — 

675, makirtg the amount 5,175. The interest 

5 ^75 B 

for the next six months-is ” *2x100 ~ 

388.12. Total interest — Rs (675+388.12)— 
Rs 1,063.12. 

15. (a). The amount he has to pay is 25%+2.S% — 

27.5% which is equal to Rs 1,980. Thus, his 

salary is --^-— Rs 7,200. 


16 (c). _ _ 

17 (d). 8, ^36.47S£ 6 and v^24.95— 5.The 

expression is, therefore, slightiy more than 
9.6. 

18. (b). Eliminating the decimsis, the expression is 

equal to ~' ^3 ^q-~ which is slightly more 

than 300. The other figures are much larger 
or smaller than this. 

360” 

19. (c). In 60 minutm, it moves through 38°. 


Tharefore, in 24 minutes, it will move through 

. ., 2 . 

20. (b) Twobo/sworklnoneday — 1 X i = i. The 

3Rlboy8*wt)rkinoneday —I X 1 —Their 
combined work for one day — J+i — *V 
They willcomplete the work in V * Z4day8. 

21. (a). Total mcmthly savings — 20% of Rs 4.500— 

Rs900. Th8reffora,annual savings—Rs10,800. 

22. (a). jLBOC - |^x360°-45" 


23. (c). The expenditure on clothes is 2i% of total 

income more than the expenditure on educa¬ 
tion, vidiich is 12i% of income. Therefore, 
required percentage — (2i/12|) x 100 — 20%. 

24. (c). Amount spent on other items is 221% while 

on groceries is 30%. The difference is 7i% 
of 4,500 - V4 X 4,500 - Rs 337.50. 


25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 


29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 


(c). 

(c). 

(c). 

(c). 


(a) . 

(c) . 

(d) . 

(b) . 
(d). 

(c) . 
(a). 


The tote I salary he earns during the yc ar—14M, 
where M is the monthly salary. The amount he 
gets in June—2M. The required fraction is 
, 

14m " 

Each side — 2v^x7 Therefore, diagonal — 
V2x (side)-2^2 x: 

It is the largest diagonal in eech case. The 
ratio is therefore, Vf ^ 1 -2. 

Ifthe son's age is x, then28+11 —3(x+11). 

Thus 39 - 33+3x or x - - 2. 


2^1 


36. (a). 


37 

38. 

39. 


(c). 

(a) 

(b) . 


^24 v^ 4x2x3 2V2' 

3 3 V3 

Total age of 4 members— 25 x4 — 100 years. 
Total age of 5 members— 5x (25+-iVtf of 25) 
— 5 x 30 — 150. Therefore, age of the head 
of the family — 50 years. 
x*+5x + 8 - X* + 5X+V+8-V ■=• (X + I)* 
+1 whose minimum value is 1. beceuse the 
minimum value of the first teim is zcio. 

See answer (34). The value of the functicn is 

minimum when ^x+ ^ O or x= 2 - 

(Rs 6.60x/f+Rs 5.50x2.5) - Rs 18.15. 
Balance — Rs 50—18.15 — Rs 31.85. 

1^=247 
7_7 _ 

2v^46-2^/9 X 5=2 X 3^5-6 xO.707-4.242. 

If (l+ ^ )(B-x) - lb or lb +^® - U - 

Lx LB 

2 — LB; we must have Y 


ol-x B 

- 32orx-3 . 


40. (a). Diagonal—s/2 L where Lis the side of a square. 
Increased diagcn^—v^2(1.25L). Percentage 
0.2BV2L. 


Increase ^ 


X 100 - 25%. 


41. 

42. 

43. 


(b). 

(b) . 

(c) . 

(d) . 


V2L 

10 cm which will correspond to 
1.5x2x10 km - 30 km. 

Total amount of milk in the mixture will be 

20 cc of the solution will contain 4 gm of 
sugar. A 10% sugar scluticn ccntairirg 4 gm 
of sugar should have a total volume of 40 cc. 
Therefore, 20 cc of water must be added to it. 
If the amount is x, then we must have 

-8,000. Therefore, x-?!?^ - Rs 7,111 

approximately. 
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ENGLISH 

BVTHEAARBEES 

FOR POs, CLERKS' GDE. IIT... 

■INS SNdiOTI WIN BV liVipiin IN* ilINNV Vp^Wlfl^ Nl llw IWlfWVBIIIIp nVBQIIwllQfy 

Ollican, dwki' Orad«, SSC Sf n oy p lwi i omI IIT (SHU) Entnmc* wccHm. 

DIRECTIONS: For oach at thm following quoBthns tick mork tho choieo thot boot 
ontworg tho quogtkm. Armwora am ghmn at tha andaithla taat 


READING COMPREHENSION 
I Read the following passage and answer 
the questions that follow: 

Our whole life is buiH about a certain 
number—not a very small number—of 
primary instincts and impulses. Only what is 
in some way connected with these instincts 
and impulses appears to us desirable or 
important, there is no faculty, whether 
‘'reason" or “virtue'' or whatever it may be 
called, that can take our active life and our 
hopes and fears outside the region con¬ 
trolled by these first movers of all desire. 
Each of them is like a queen-bee. aided by a 
hive of workers gathering honey: but when 
the queen is gone the workers languish and 
die. and the cells remain empty of their 
expected sweetness. So with each primary 
impulse in civilised man: it is surrounded and 
protected by a busy swarm of attendant 
derivative desires which store up in its ser¬ 
vice whatever honey the surrounding world 
affords. But if the queen impulse dies, the 
death-dealing influence, though retarded a 
little by habit, spreads slowly through all the 
subsidiary impulses, and a whole tract of life 
becomes inexplicably colourless. What was 
formerly full of zest, and so obviously worth 
doing that it raised no questions, has now 
grown dreary and purposeless: with a sense 
of disillusion we inquire the meaning of life, 
and decide, perhaps that all is vanity. The 
search for an outside meaning that can com¬ 
pel an inrrer responssmust always be disap¬ 
pointing; all “meaning' must be at the 
bottom, related to our primary desires, and 
wlien they are extinct no miracle can restore 
to the world the value which they reflected 
upon it. 

1. According to the author the number of 
'first movers of ail desire' is 

(a) fairly large 
jb) not large 
(c) very small 
(<9 small 

2. In regard to hopes and fears reason and 
virtqe are 

(a) not as strong as primary instincts and 
impulses 

(b) more important than primary in¬ 
stincts and impulses 

(c) as important as primary instincts and 
impulses 


(d) nearly as important' as primary 
instincts and impulses 

3. ‘Eachofthemisiikeaqueen-bee...'Here 
the pronoun lAem refers to 

(a) things that are desirable or im¬ 
portant 

(b) the faculties of reason and virtue 
jc) our hopes and fears 

(d) primary instincts and impulses 

4. The word colouriess in the statement 'a 
whole tract of life becomes inexplicably 
colourless' means 

(a) lacking zeal 

(b) lacking beauty 

(c) lacking variety 
(cQ lacking emotion 

5. The author suggests that all things have 
value and meaning only when 

(a) people are full of zest 

(b) people are civilised 

(c) people are free from iliusionr 

(d) people are moved by related primary 
desires 

PRECIS WRITING 

II Make a precis of the following passage in 
about 105 words: 

One thing, however, which has made 
modem architecture different in kind from 
the architecture of the past is also connected 
with modem industry, particularly with its 
dependence on power production: namely, 
the factory system. The actual labrxir pro¬ 
ducing the parts of a building is now centred* 
in the factories instead of being left in the 
hands of the individual workman. At one 
time the workmen arrived on the site of a 
proposed building with all their raw materials 
and the tools to shape them with: stone or 
timber for the walls, nnore timber for floors, 
doors «id windows, lime for plastering the 
walls: and ttiey constmcted the building on 
the spot, manufacturing as they want along 
whatever was neecfed in the way of doors 
and windows, sometimes even quarrying 
stone, clay or sand on the site. Later, for con¬ 
venience, the doors and wirrdow-frames 
were made in the builder's joinery-shops, 
and hinges, bolts and other ironwork made 
at the local blacksmith's, but even then drey 
were made as needed especially for the 
occasion. The first important example of 
what we now call "pre-febrication'’—^that is. 

I the manufacture of ready-made buildirrg 


brides may have bMn rnoyiMi lilOrn day. 
dug up on the site, but as soon as bricks 
were in common use (in this country by the 
end of the 15th centiir^ brick-fields were 
started to fulfii a permanant demand, and 
these were the fi^ building-material fac¬ 
tories. Since then, fectories having become 
the normal way of making things, the pro¬ 
cess has been tremendously accelereted. 
Today a large proportion of building jobs dre 
done in the factory: the windows—probably 
the metal windows—arrive ready made, so 
do steel beams and columns, and so do 
doors and sinks, baths, and all equipment. 

From J.M. Richarda' 
httroduehon To Modem Anhkaetmo 

LETTER-WRITING 

III Write a letter on any one of the following 
topics: 

Your father has advised you to take the 
Indian Qvil Services Examination. Write a 
letter telling him that you would prefer the 
banking services, giving reasons for your 
preference. 

Or 

Write a letter to a friend abroad telling Nm 
that India will continue to have stability and 
progress despite recent happenings. 

COMPOSITION 

IV Write an essay (in about 300 words) on 
any one of the following: 

1. Violent agitations have no place in a 
democracy 

2. Universal literacy is at best a beautiful 
dream 

3. Pollution as a threat to humanity 

4. Post-Indira India 
SPOTTING ERRORS 

V^Spot the errors if any: 

1. Many of the te achers availed the 

a 5“ 

opportunity to take part in the seminar 

c 

on national integration. No error 

g ^ 

2. The danger is great, in proportion 

a T 

with tho mischief that may happen 
c 

through our too great credulity. 

a 

No error 

e 

^ rocks were only exposed and 
a b 

not the plants, and the people travelled 
c 

on the rocky places that produced the 

plants. No error 

e 

4. What terms we shall find which have 
a b 

rx3t been already exhausted and 
c 
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’ d ■ ~ •. 

5. One of the firetifnt)oitant man of tetters 

8 b c 

in the United States was un^btedlv 

Washington IrviriQ. No error 

e 

6. Beware of thinking that you own all 

a 

you possess, and of Mnq accordingly. 

c “3 

No error 

e 

7. it is indisputable diat there must be 

a E 

equal justice for aH men, no matter 
c 

what their religious or political opinions 
are No error 
d e 

8. Let we work in every way possible to 

a b 

provide everybody with the basic 
c “ 

necessities in life without which a man 
d 

cannot be a full human being. No 

error 

e 

9. It is impossible that the allied powers 

a 

should extend their political system to 
b 

any portion of either continen t without 
c 

endangering peace and happiness. 
No error d 

e 

10. Asked later whether he pro fited by his 
a b ■ c 

dreams the old man showed signs of 
nen/ousness and began speaking 
d 

incoherently. No error 
e 

IDIOMS AND PHRASES 
VI Mark the correct explanation: 

1. A dark horse 

(a) a person who works in a secret 
manner 

(b) a little known person who competes 
successfuly against another 

(c) something v\/hich brings disaster to 
a person 

(d) a person who keeps his aims and 
objectives hidden from others 

2. A false alarm 

(a) a warning of something bad that does 
rrbt happen 

(b) anything which happens before its 
proper'time 

(c) a misdirection 

(cli an exaggerated fear 

3. Hush rrroney 

(a) money paid to silence an opponent 

(b) a secret payment 

fo) money earried illegally 


WUUBB 

front foe pubfic 

4. To keep a stiff upper lip 

(a) to behave in an arrogant manner 

(b) to remain courageous and calm 
(cj to have a threatening expression 

(d) to refuse to speak 

5. To be on the rocks 

(a) to earn great fame 

(b) to have a clear view of things 

jc) to* be in danger.of failirrg 

jd) to face acute danger 

SYNONYMS 

Vll Choose the word which is nearly the 
same in meaning to the given word: 

1. /WDOUR 

(a) happiness 

(b) enthusiasm 

jc) interest 

jd) passion 

2. DISSIPATE 
(a) disperse 

jb) distribute 

jc) divide 

jd) waste 

3. INSOLENT 
(a) insulting 

jb) wasteful 

jc) hard 

jd) difficult 

4. REMORSE 
(a) rebuke 

jb) punishment 

jc) regret 

jd) repetition 

5. WITHER 
(a) spoil 

jb) shrink 

jc) fall 
fd) pale 

ANTONYMS 

Vtll Select the word which is nearly the 
opposite in meaning to the given word: 

1. ABSTINENCE 
(a) satisfaction 

jb) self-indulgence 

jc) excitement 

jd) oassion 

2. APPARENT 
(a) cloudy 

jb) complex 

jc) uncertain 

jd) factual 

3. BIGOTED 
(a) tolerant 

jb) democratic 

jc) flexible 

jd) open 

4. DEBASE 

(a) create 

(b) generate 
jc) steady 
j(4 improve 

5. ECSTASY 

(a) unhappiness 

(b) regret 
jcjgrM 


VOCABULARY 

IX Spot the correct meaning of the italic¬ 
ised word: 

1. She »xp0nd»d all her energy on the 
new project. 

(a) wasted 

jb) spent 

jc) devoted 

jd) dissipated 

2. The children grinnmdas the photo¬ 
grapher took their photograph. 

(a) smiled broadly 

jb) looked grim 

jc) showed indifference 

jd) talked in whispers 

3. I read his obituary in one of the 
English newspapers. 

(a) announcement of state award 

(b) acceptance of military honour 

jc) notice of death 

jd) notice of retirement 

4. She starts feeling squeamish as soon as 
she gets on a bus. 

(a) extremely excited 

jb) very nervous 

jc) terribly afraid 

jd) slightly sick 

5. Any relationship between them is bound 
to be tenuous. 

(a) thin or weak 

jb) full of tension 

jc) insincere 

jd) lasting 

DID YOU KNOW THAT... 

• India had 229.1 lakh installed spindles in 

January 1984? , 

• in 1951. there ware only 110 lakh | 

installed spindles? i 

• India is the leading country in spindles, i 
fallowed by China (180 iakfffi). USA (178.8 : 
lakhs) and USSR (160 lakhs)? 

• these spindles supply yam to the cotton i 
textile industry, to harKflooms. to the silk \ 
industry, to the wooUen products indistty. the 
coir manufacturing industry and the man- . 
made fibre industry? 

• tbtai cloth production in 1983-84 was 
estimated at 1.240 crore metres? 

• in 1983-84. India produced 11.140 
lakh kg of cotton yarn. 1.500 lakh kg of blen¬ 
ded yarn and 960 lakh kg of non-cotton 
yam? 

★ ★ ★ 

• milk production in the country in 1983- 
84 was 360 lakh tonnes and that it is expec¬ 
ted to go up by another 20 lakh tonnes in 
1984-85? 

• Seventh Plan aims to raise milk produc¬ 
tion to 520 lakh tonnes? 

• wool production in 1983-84 was 379 
lakh kg and that it is expected to go up to 390 
lakh kg in 1984-85? 

• egg production in the country was 
1.248 crores in 1963-84 and is expected 
to touch 1.300 crores in 1984-857 

• utilisation of funds for various sectors of 
animal husbandry in the Sixth Plan til today 
was between 85 and 99%? 
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I 1.(d)2.<a)3.(cl)4. (8|5.(d) 

II Dependence on mass production in factories has resulted in a 
qualitative difference between old and new architecture. Most 
production now takes place in factories apd not at the site of the 
building. The individual workman has thus no longer the important 
role of carrying raw material to the actual site and building on the 
spot. The above difference has come about gradually. Doors, 
window-frames, hinges, bolts etc came to be made away from the 
building site in course of time, but bricks were the first item to be 
prefabricated. Now most building jobs are done in the factory and 
ready-made building parts are extensively used. 

III Letter-waiting: 

222 Tagore Street, 
Gvil Lines. 
Kanpur. 

December 20. 1984 

Dear Bob. 

Many thanks for your letter of Nov 5. It is true that we have 
passed through very difficult circumstances during the past mon¬ 
ths. First the events in Punjab. A few misguided people exploited 
religion and resorted to terrorism in order to achieve their nefarious 
ends. The result was widespread vioience in which scores of inno¬ 
cent Kves were lost. Government had to take stem measures which unfor¬ 
tunately crested a psychological and emotional chasm between 
people who had. for centuries, lived as kith and kin. Even as nor¬ 
malcy was returning and all people of goodwill were hoping to 
forget the ugly past and start a new era of friendship and amity, 
insanity once again struck a mortal blow and the late Prime Minister 
Mrs Indira Gandhi fell a victim to the bullets fired by two of her own 
security men. What followed was a mass orgy bringing into play the 
worst savagery in the form of largescale arson, loot and slaughter. 
Many people thought that India would not be able to survive this 
crisis and that a period of civil strife and secession was inevitable. 
Little did these prophets of gloom realise that Indian democracy is 
both re.silient and strong and therefore capable of withstanding any 
shock. The smooth succession of political power and quick restora¬ 
tion of peace and order has once again proved the soundness of the 
political institutions in India. The great upsurge of emotion 
throughout the nation is most likely to be cfiannelled in constructive 
activities and we are looking forward to a better and brighter future. 

I am sure that when you visit India in April you will find a healthy 
arid vibrant nation engaged in vigorous deveiopmental activity. 
Loving regards. 

Yours sincerely. 
Dinesh 

(Not»: in your examinntion you an nqutnd not to dise/osa 
your idantity. Tha addnss thanton may ba: 

EXAMINATION HALL 

and in piaca of signatun maraiy TC may be written.} 

IV 1. Violent agitations have no place in a democracy 
Language by definition is a meaningful mode of communication. 

Words being the basic raw material of language have naturally their 
own meanings. However, there are times when they acquire a new 
or added meaning in the sense that people become more acutely 
aware of the potemiality and significance of their connotations. 
Violence has always stood for an unpleasant—even pernicious— 
concept. But it has acquired a much more sinister meaning in the 
light of what has been happening in our country for some time past. 
For what is at stake now is our very existence as a united, stable and 
peaceful nation. 

Very often political analysts and sociologists anribute violent 


ing any irqury to the poN^ system or social teMc (rf a country. It la 
for this reason that a democratic set-up is assumed to be relatively 
immune from any sudden and uncontrolled outbursts of an 
emotional nature. Since we are witnessing in our cour^ repeated 
acts of communal and sectarian violenoe. the question natur^ly 
arises whether we are a democratic country or not. A moment's 
thought will convince us that it is not for lack of proper avenues and 
constitutional procedures that some of the misguidad elements aas 
resorting to violence here. It is not urweasonable to infer that there is 
a conspiracy against the natiryi try people both inside and outside 
the country—people who have a vested interest in destabilising and 
dismembering India. 

'It should thus be obvious that ideally speaking no vtolent agita¬ 
tion can be justified in a democfacy. From a conc^ual point of 
view democracy and violence are antitheticai. One might then won¬ 
der how to tackle violent agitations under a democratic regime. 
There is no easy answer to it. However, it must be maintairwd that 
by and large even these agitations have to be responded to in a 
democratic manner. In a world which is not ideal, use of the coercive 
power of the state cannot be altogether ruled out for dealing with 
violence. Care has. however, to be taken that tha force used is 
minimum and that it is treated at best as an evil necessity. 



1. 

|b)2.(b)3.(b)4.(b)6.(b)6.(e) 


7. 

(c) 8. (a) 9. (e) 10 (c) 

VI. 

1. 

(d)2.{a)3.(d)4.(b)5.(c) 

VII. 

1 . 

(b)2.(d)3.(a)4.(c)5.(b) 

VIII. 

1. 

(b)2.(c)3.fe)4.(d)5.fd) 

IX. 

1 

.(b)2.(a)3.(c)4.(d)5.(a) 


WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS 




Here's some good news fdr senior eititens end the 
handicapped—in FUG. M.A.N., a MTesr German transport 
organisation, has developed a system designed to make H 
easier for people in wheel chairs to get on and rdf buaas. The 
simple principle calls for bus-stops with raised platforms on 
level with the floors of special buses. A device fittad to both 
tha bus and tha stop enauraa that wheal chairs move in and 
out smoothly and easily. 
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w oooperat* In Mtitiarak's anwripts at an 
economic recowaiv through cutbacks in govern¬ 
ment spending. 

Syria 

President Hafiz Assad's visit to Russia in mid- 
October was a bit of a diplomatic setback. 
Althou^ Russia promised Syria more arms and 
economic assistance, and had cordial talks with 
Presktant Oiemenko. all this had little political 
significance to the USSR, which did not publish 
Assad's speeches in its official Press. The com¬ 
munique published at the visit .promised "all 
round assistance" not only to Syria but "to the 
other Arab people" — and this, after Syria's 
claim that it is Russia's chief friend in the Middle 
East. The communique also spoke of the 
necessitv for unity in the PLO. This may nave 
hurt Syrian sentiments because Syria has been 
behind the recent blood lettinq within the PLO. 
The Russiarrs have not reffected Syrians inven¬ 
tive against Yasser Arafat or Jordan's decision 
to resume relations with Egypt. Syria, on its part 
has not supported the Russian demand for an 
international conference in the Middle East, 
which is also what Jordan and Egypt want. To 
make matters worse, on the day Assad left 
Moscow, the foreign minister of Iraq. Syria's 
worst enemy, arrived there for talks on Soviet- 
Iraqi "cooperation and friendship". 

PLO 


Amefica's -Eidm bank haf af^aed to guarantee 
a $ SifOm pipeline to..«arTy Iraq's oil through 
Jordan to the Red Sea. The US now feels that if 
Iraq is on their side, than an anti-Syrian axis 
could be developed along with Jordan and 
Egypt. The recent visit of Kirrg Hussein to Iraq 
added credence to the speculation that Iraq 
and Jordan would resume diplomatic relations 
soon. 


>ne of the worst instances of skyjacking 
occurred in Oecdmber when flight 221 of the 
Kuwait Ainvays took off for Dubai en route to 
Karachi. The plane was diverted to Teheran. 
Although the terrorists gradually released most 
of the 161 passengers on board, two American 
passengers were killed and several were tor¬ 
tured. The hijackers demanded the release of 
17 Shi'ite Muslims jailed in Kuwait for the 
bombing of the Arnencan embassy and other 
targets a year ago. and at the end of the sixth 
day said that they would blow up the aircraft. 
Iranians, however, recaptured the aircraft and 
freed the survivors. 

The fact that Iran had waited for six days 
before launching the rescue operation, prom¬ 
pted some to think of Iranian collusions. Kuwait 
has hardened its resolve not to release the 17 
convicted Shias and Iraq. Saudi Arabia and the 
Gulf states have congratulated Kuwait on its firm 
stand. The US is worried about the Iranian 
attitude, specially the fact that Iran has shown 
no wish to extradite the hijackers to Kuwait. 


On Oct 15. after a meeting at the Tunis 
headquarters of the PLO. Yasser Arafat and his 
supporters in Fatah, the biggest single group in 
the PLO. called for a meeting of the Palestine 
National Council, the PLO's "Parliament-in¬ 
exile". The Council's meeting had rerjeatedly 
been postponed in the past nine months, 
because of objections by the Syrian Govern¬ 
ment and by the mainly pro-Syrian groups 
within the PLO which are against Arafat's 
leadership. 

The meeting began duly in Amman. Jordan 
on Nov 22. and 257 of the Council's 379 
members attended. Arafat got together enough 
of his scattered irregulars to give him a vote of 
confidence. Analysts feel that this has made him 
strong etHxigh to work more closely with Jor¬ 
dan and it counteniveighs both Syria and Libya, 
whk^ seek to dominate the PLO. 


Iraq 

It was a time of quiet diplomacy for Iraq. The 
Foreign Minister. Tariq Aziz, first visited Mos¬ 
cow and then' Washington, in November. Iraq's 
betterirtg of relations with die US marked the 
erKi of the rift which began in 1967 when Iraq 
had broken off diplomatic relations with 
Washington because of its support for Israel in 
the six-day war. After that. Iraq had placed itself 
in the radical Arab camp and had improved 
relations with the Soviet Union. However, with 
the outbrarit of the war between Iran and Iraq, 
which is stHI contifHjing, Iraq began to look for 
other friends while Saudi Arabia, which is back¬ 
ing Iraq, urged the US to support their ally. The 
Americare themselves are more workied about 
an Iranian victory in the region. The Americans 


Economic Slowdown 

A collective assessmertt made on the basis 
of the outlook reports of internatior.Hl agericies 
in December '64 predicts an overall slowdown 
of the world economy both in output and trade 
in the new year. And on the external front non¬ 
oil developing countries will continue to face 
uncertainties although some of them, like India, 
showed a rather creditable growth performace 
in 1984. This is because, as a group, these 
countriK face structural imbalances. 

The marginal reduction of external imbalance 
in the developing countries can be attributed 
primarily to compression of imports and not 
expansion of exports. In fact, while the current 
aocount deficit of non-oil developing countries 
was $ 39b. a decrease of S 2b. it is expected 
to increase to $ 43b in 1985. 

Meanwhile, during the past year the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund (IMF) further tightened 
its conditionality regarding assistance to deficit 
countries.To top it ail the colossal budget 
deficit of the US is keeping the interest rates at 
unacceptable levels which is making sustained 
recovery increasingly difficult. 

Viewing all this, the major financial institu¬ 
tions of the world—the IMF World Bank. 
GATT arxf OECD— have stressed the need and 
importance of significant new initiatives by the 
industrial powers. And these ihitieiives could be 
in the form of enlargement of capital flow to 
devalDping countries, unlocking resources for 
developing countries by broadening the freme- 
work for tecklirtg the debt question. 

ANUPAM MATHUR, S.B.. J.V.A.K.. J.S. £t P.G. 
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a warded _ 

Ttw Shikar Sommcm for 1984-85. cany- 
ing a cash prize of 8$ 21,000 and a citation to 
Habib Tanvir. noted theatre personality, for 
“getting theatre traditiorts of his mother region. 
Chattisgarh, recognition... at the intenrtational 
level': Naresh Mehta, a writer, for his "boldness 
of experimentation and attachment to tradi¬ 
tion". The awards are presented annually by the 
MP Government. 

Itw Podma Vibhushan, the nation's 
second highest award, to Prof M.G.K. Menon. 
Physicist, and Prof N.R. Rao, Director of the 
Bangalore-based Indian Institute of Science. 
The Padma Bhushon to Bhimsen Joshi, musi¬ 
cian. S. Varadarajan, noted scientist and Direc¬ 
tor of the New Delhi-based Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research, and Prof 
Gurbaksh Singh. Vice-Chancellor of the Delhi 
University, and 18 others. The Podma Shri to 
film personalities Naseeruddin Shah and Smita 
Patil. mridangam expert Palghat R. Raghu, 
Olympian P.T. Usha, World Snooker Champion 
Om Agarwal. sports commentator Jasdev 
Singh, trade unionist Ela Ramesh Bhatl and 
leader of the Maharashtra cooperative move¬ 
ment. R.B. Kumbhar and 36 others. The 
Bharat Rohia, the nation's highest award, has 
not been awarded for the second successive 
year. 

At the 10 Interncrtional Film Fetlivai of 
Indio (IFFI) held in New Delhi. Jan 3-17. the 
Golden Peacock for the best feature film join¬ 
tly to /iutMess Romance (USSR) and The 
Bostonians (UK); for the best actor to Carlos 
Vereza in Brazifs Memoirs Of Prison; for the 
b»!st actress jointly to Vanessa Redgrave and 
■Madeleine Potter in UK's The Bostonians: for 
the best short film to Canada's Narcissus; the 
Silver PecKOck tor the best director to Japan's 
Sadao Nakajima for iiis Appassionata; for the 
best direction of a short to Bangladesh's 
Moshedul Islam for his Agami; the Special 
Jury Prize to Hungary's Passing Fancy by 
Gyula Mear. 

The 1984 Time magazine Man of the 
Year Award to Peter Ueberroth, the chief 
organiser of the 1984 Los Angeles Olympics, 
for "masterminding a triumph that involved 
four-fifth of the nations of the globe". 

The 1983 UNESCO prise for the teaching 
of human rights to Prof Felix Armacora of Aus¬ 
tria's Vienna University. Armacora. an MP, rep¬ 
resented his country in the UN human rights 
commission, acting as its reporter,- vice- 
chairman and chairman in 1974-75. 

The Kalidas Samman Award for 1985, 
carrying a «ash prize of Rs 1 lakh to Kumar 
Gandharva for his "excellence in musical perfor¬ 
mance by synthesising tradition with 
innovation". 

APPOINTED 

Joiiws Baker, the White House Chief of 
Staff, as the US Secretary of the Treasury, 
replacing' P anol d Began, who takes over 


Baker's post. 

Dr M.S. San|eevi ioe, former Deputy 
Minister for Electronics, as the Chairman of the 
Electronics' Commissiort. Rao. a defence scien¬ 
tist before entering politics, lost the Lok Sabha 
elections from Andhra Pradesh. 

R.D. Prodhan, Maharashtra Chief Sec¬ 
retary, as the new Union Home Secretary. 

R.N. Malhelra, India's Executive Director at 
the IMF. as the new RBI Governor, replacing 
Man Mohan Singh, who takes over as Deputy 
Chairman of the reconstituted Planning 
Commission. 

AB.A Ghani Khan Ckowdhury, Oolbir 
Singh and Shiikant Verma, as AICQi) General 
Secretaries. Chowdhury. former Railway Minis¬ 
ter. is expected to look after the party's front 
organisations like the Youth Congres(l). the 
women's wing and the Seva Dal. Dalbit Singh 
replaces Chand Ram who lias resigned while 
Shrikant Verma. a Rajya Sabha member, was 
the party's spokesman. 


ELECTED 


M. Thombi Durai, of the AIADMK. as the 
Deputy Speaker of the eighth Lok Sabha. 
Durai. 38. is the youngest to be elected to tiie 
post. 

Najnia Heptulla, of the Cungres(l). as the 
Deputy Chairman of the Rajya Sabha. The 
Opposition, which wanted the post to go to 
one of tliem. boycotted her election and 
walked out. 

Balram Jokhar, speaker of the seventh Lok 
Sabha, re-elected unanimously to the office by 
the eighth Lok Sabha. Jakhar is the first to be 
re-elected to the post. 

Kamiapoti Tripolhi, Congress(l) working 
President and Narain Dull Tiwari, UP CM. to 
the Rajya Sabha and the UP Legislative Council 
respectively, unopposed. 


RESIGN ED_____ 

Dr P.C Alaxandor, the Principal Secretary 
to the PM. on moral grounds following the 
arrest of three of his personal aides for their 



connection with a spy ring. 

William Clark, a key and controversial 
figure during President Ronald Reagan's first 
term, as Secretary of the Interior. A conserva¬ 
tive hardliner. Clark had generated considerable 
controversy, frequently running foul of mod¬ 
erates in the White House and the State 
Department. 


EDUCATION 


Ttw UGC committee on Ceniral univer^ 

liliet has recommended a common entrance 
exam for admission to these varsities. Other 
recommendations of the committee include: 
constitution of a Planning Board for planning 
and monitoring the development of the Central 
universities, steps to enforce greater discipline, 
participation of meritorious students in 
departmental, faculty and academic commit¬ 
tees and a change in tfte structure of student 
unions. 

Review of education policy: The Centre 
has initiated a comprehensive and in-depth 
review of the existing education policy. This 
follows PM Rajiv Gandhi's Jan 6 broadcast in 
wliich he made suggestions to transform the 
educational system. Education Minister K.C. 
Pant told the Lok Sabha on Jan 24 that the 
new policy would be considered by the Central 
Advisory Board of Education. Tile state 
governmonfs will be consulted and the exercise 
is expected to be completed by June. 

Periodic review of Central universHiet: 
The UGC has decided to set up a machinery to 
periodically review the academic, administra¬ 
tive and financial activities of the seven Central 
universities in the country. Initially, such a 
review will be limited to the Central varsities, 
but later extended to cover all universities. 
According to UGC Chairman Madhun Shah, 
the objective of 4110 reivew. to be undertaken 
every five years, is to monitor the use of 
development grants and the results they were 
yielding. The academic programmes will be 
evaluated to measure the standards of various 
departments and efforts made to ensure the 
maintenance standards. The UGC is undertak- 

CONGRATULATIONS... 

To Col Prithvi Nath. Joint Director, Public 
Relations in the Ministry of Defence, and a 
regular contributor to the Career (t Com¬ 
petition Times for being awarded the 
Vishist Sewa Modal for distinguished ser¬ 
vice this year. Belonging to the Sikh Regi¬ 
ment. Col Nath participated actively in the 
1965 and '71 Indo-Pak wars and also car¬ 
ried out successful anti-terrorist operations 
in Nagaiand and Manipur. Apart from being 
an army man Col Nath is a writer too. Hff 
has authored the* bi-annual publication of 
the Defence Ministry. Perspective—An 
Insight Into National And International 
Affairs, and is also a short story writer. 
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Ministar K.C. Pant, in the tkit meeting wKh 
officeis 0 f his minisliy on Jen 8. called for 
immediate attention to the question of delink¬ 
ing degrees from jobs. Pant stressed the impor¬ 
tance of boosting vocationalisation of 
education and bringing about educational 
reforms. He has asked for the preparation of a 
blueprint setting out the feasibiUty and 
methodology of holding a national exam. Also 
dealt with was the role of the mass media, 
especially the radio and the TV. in spreading 
ertecation. On Jan 10. Pant told reporters that 
G. Parthasarthy. Chairman of the Policy Plan- 
rang Committee in the Exterrtal Affairs Ministry, 
had prepared a report on the proposed delink¬ 
ing of jobs from degrees. The report was 
expected to be submited soon. 

HEALTH 

TuMfCulods (TB) is sHN the moier IcHler 

dtsooBe in India, according to a report presen¬ 
ted to the 39th National Conference on Tuber¬ 
culosis and Chest Diseases held in Cuttack 
recently. The report estimates that there are 
about 10m TB cases in the country of which 
2.Sm are infectious. About 2.5m new cases 
are reported every year but only a third of them 
are detected and treated. According to WHO. 
there are 20m TB cases in the world today 
wNch infect 50-100m people, of whom. 3m 
die arxiually. 

Smm' il inahed vwoys obilnicl Centra's 
progronMne lor malarkil erodkalien: There 
has been a 12% rise in malaria incidence in 
19B4, mainly due to the state governments not 
helping in the implementation of the Centre's 
programme for malarial eradication. The states 
were expected to proyide matching grants for 
the programme, to buy insecticides and meet 
the cost of spraying operations but failed to do 
so. Union Health Minister Mohsina Kidwai told 
a conference of malaria and filaria workers in 
New Dettii on Jan 29. In Bihar. Haryana. Delhi. 
Rajasthan. Punjab and UP. there was a rise in' 
the number of malaria cases, mainly due to lack 
of interest by local bodies in carrying out anti- 
larval operations, she said. 

SCIENCE _ 

Dtugs fcem the sea: The Department of 
Ocean Development (DOD) has drawn up plans 
to extract drugs from the sea. Some toxins 
from marine orc^ism.s. the 000 says, will 
yield compounds with pharmacological proper¬ 
ties. while several other compounds have 
inhibilory effects on a variety of disease- 
producing micro-organisms. Seaweeds can be 
used to treat maladies such as dropsy, 
menstrual irregularities, abscesses and even 
cancer. Hormones derived from corals and 
jellyfish stimulate muscles, depress blood pre¬ 
ssure and act as tranquiHsers. Seven natiorwl 
laboratories, including the National Institute of 
Oceanography in Goa. are engaged fri research 
in the field. 

The ehnive magneNc North Pole leAt- 
covere A Canadian scientists recently located 
the magnetic North Pole, which had not been 
pinpointed since 1973. and whose rediscovery 
will bo a boon to flight rtavigation. The com¬ 
passes in planes travelling over the North Pole 
go wild As a result, the angle between the 


team, frwh die: CartadMi hliniairv et C ne r jg y; 
Mines and Resources had found that fh» 
magnetic pole is now some 1.500 km south of 
the geographic North Pole, meaning it has 
moved 100 km north bet w een 1973 and 
1984. 

Skjr aatoiRas and Star Won: Astronauts 
of the US space shuttle Discovery on Jan 25 
launched a $300m spy sateltite designed to 
eavesdrop on Soviet nriilitary and diplomatic 
communications. Discovury had blasM off on 
Jan 24 on the first US fully classified manned 
space flight. The Soviet Union called it the first 
step in President Ronakf Reagan's Star wars 
plan. _ 

DEFEN CE_ 

US-lroq defe n ce den i ; The US wil supply 
45 jet fighters, radar and anti-airciaft missile 
networte to Iraq under a deal signed in Novem¬ 
ber. when Iraqi Foreign Minister Tariq Aziz 
visited Washington. Thirty of the planes will be 
of the F-1S type and the rest F-16 type. The 
US will also s^ thousands of bullet-proof tents 
to Iraq. The deal also symbolises Baghdad's 
displeasure with the Soviet Union for continued 
supply of weapons to Syria, which reftortedly 
find their way to Iron under an oil-for-weapons 
agreement between Damascus and Teheran. 

wiuiQ ovivim v^uiptnvnf wofin 

$56.3in fram a BtMsh coin p eny. The 

purchase irwolves a message-processing sys¬ 
tem with sophisticated radio communications. 
The deal was struck during an exhibition. Elec¬ 
tronics for National Security Asia '85. held in 
Singapore from Jan 17-19. 

11w parliamenl er y cee i iw i ttae on iHa 
weMora of SC and ST, which submitted its 
59th report to the Lok SaMw on Jan 22. has 
recommended the government to open more 
recruitment centres for the defence services in 
areas dominated by scheduled castes and 
tribes. 

Kvpofw racomnwiNM imiiiQry iviv ivir 
CemmenwaoMK A study group of the Com¬ 
monwealth Parliamentary Association has 
issued a report calling for the creation of a 
Commonwealth Defence Force composed of 
regional rapid deployment units. Common¬ 
wealth countries in each region should cotv 
tribute troops to a small, well-armed ready 
reaction unit which could be deployed at short 
notice to meet an external thrmt. the report 
recommends. The proposal is likely to be corv 
troversiat because the Commonwealth mainly 
serves as a forum for political and economic 
talks but has no miHtary role. The report will be' 
discussed at the next Commortwealth summit, 
to be held in the Bahamas in October. 

NEIGHBOUR S _ 

Oen Eishad's plans for a democ f olic 

Bongladaah: Bangladesh ffresidertt H.M. Eishad 
on Dec 31 abolished the posts and offices 
of district martial law administrators and 
sub-zonal martial law admirtistrators. and two 
special martial law tribunals, two weeks after 
promising a gradual’^rareition to dennocracy. 
On Jan 15. General Ershad (frssolved his 
Cabinet as the first step in his plan to restore 
democracy m Bangiadeidi. He also ordered the 
restoration of fundamental rights and the JuriS' 




EliKifeA'''Cbtnniiai3i^ AfCait Niaiif' WM' 
alac tlona To the'300 Paii a iment seats wB be 
held on Apr 6. 'However, on Jan 16. Ershad 
appoimed a .7-membef Cabinet comprisirtg 
entirely of mHitaiy officers. Those sworn, in 
inclutM ak force aiKi navy chiafs Sulian 
Mahmud and Suftan Ahmed: 

rel rt e ws; A Nepali Government report says 
that Kathmandu's rotations with New DM duiliig 
1973-83 grew satisfactorily despite occasionsl 
setbacks. There had been some 'poaitiva 
developmants* in the Indo-Nepataao water 
rsaourcea developmetn talks arid India had 
committed itself to long-term purchase of the 
whole or a major portion of power generated 
from the Kamali hydro-electric projecL Tfw 
3.600-Mw project is to be buHt on river Kamali 
to supply energy to Uttar Pradesh, besides con¬ 
trolling floods in India arul Nepal. Nepal, 
however, mpresaed its displeasure over the 
‘unitatataT construction of embankments by 
India in areas dose to the border on rivers 
which submerge large areas of agricultural land 
in Nepal. Susia in Nal Parasi district in Nepal 
Terai artd Kalapani in Darchula in west Nepal 
ate disputed territories, the report said. At the 
same time, the report lauded India's corriribu- 
tion to Nepal's economic development and 
expressed satisfaction over the progress made 
in commerical and irKlustrial relations. 

PokMon'Ie go la pals on -« non-party 
bosh: Pakistan President Zia-d-Haq on Jan 16 
opened the arena for almost all pditiciarm to 
contest the national polls on a non-party basis. 
The move came two days before the 11-party 
Movement for Restoration of Democracy 
(MRD) was to meet. The MRO has armounced it 
wHI boycott the party-less etactiora. Though 
the disqualification clause has been dropped, 
it'll continue to apply m the case of those 
charged with rigging fri the 1977 polls. The dte- 
qualification clause had been announced by Zia 
in*a speech on Jan 12. The MRO. however, 
stuck to its decision to boycott the poH. describ¬ 
ing Zie's waiving of the disqualification clausa 
as a farce aimed at creating dissension within 
its ranks. 

Iitamlsallen of Pokislan's ecenomy; Re¬ 
sident Zia-uf-Haq on Dec 31 promulgate two 
OrdinatKOS for the switch-over of the natlor»l 
economy to an "interest-free system". The rww 
system is described as "a synthesis in the pro¬ 
cess of Islamisation and stabilily". The 
mechanism for the switch-over is expected to 
bring about change without disturbirHl 
economic stability. Islam prohibits the charging 
or paying of interest. Under the new plan, all 
finartcing to private firms and irtdividuals by 
Apr 1 will switch to the Islamic system. By 
July, banks would not accept any interest- 
bearing deposits, and all savings and term 
deposits would be made on a profit-artd-loss 
sharing basis. 

ECONOMY—Na ti onal _ 

Teclinolew partes fhoi will lalte tndia 
info rite higlvfeih era wilt be set up soon by 
the Indo-Ameik^ Capital and Technology 
Corporation. The parks, resembling an IIT cam- 
' pus and linked to industrial corporatlora in tfie 
US via sateVHe. wlH receive high technology 
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liiMJdan and 
martotino sources to Indian companies located 
in them. An export revenue potential $1b 
has been pradx^ by 1990 H all goes well 
Right now. India exports software worth 
$30m—50% of the total potential. 

Feed aid likeiy l» benefit 11.6in Intfens 
will be supplied by the United States Agency 
for International Development (USAID) bet- 
tA«en October 1984 and September 1985. The 
aid package includes 3.14 lakh tonnes of oil 
seeds and vegetable oils, worth SI 05m. The 
USAID also proposes to institute a maternal 
and child health education programme aimed 
at benefiting 5.1m Indians. TNs programme 
will receive 1.46 lakh tonnes of food, worth 
S56.8m. 

India's trade daflcH during the first seven 
months of the current financial year has 
narrowed by Rs 135.9 crores over that during 
the corresponding period last vear. The deficit 
now is Rs 2,607.8 crores. The decrease is 
attributed to a 20.9% increase in exports, from 
Rs 5.023.6 crores in the first seven months of 
1984-85 to Rs 6.071.7 crores in the same 
period of the previous year. Imports grew by 
1 1.7% to Rs 8.679.5 crores from Rs 7.767.3 
crores in the first seven months of 1983-84. 

Wide policy changes to improve the per* 
fermance of Hie form sector have been sug¬ 
gested by a 33-member working group 
appointed by the Union Agriculture Ministry. 
The suggestions include a switch-over from the 
present subsidy-oriented approach to a service- 
oriented one; strengthening of key services like 
power, irrigation, research and extension: dis¬ 
continuance of the present practice of prepar¬ 
ing uniform schemes for the entire country with 
the Centre announcing only broad programmes 
and the states having the freedom to prepare 
their own projects. 

Recommending a foodgrain production 
target of 18Sm tonnes for the last year of the 
Seventh Plan, the group identified the following 
key issues for the Seventh Plan; rain-fed farm¬ 
ing, agriculture in the eastern region, increasing 
productivity of wheat, increasing cropping 
intensity arid irrigation efficiency, toning up of 
agricultural administration, and agricultural 
development of tribal areas. 

BHEL ranks iiraf among the 100 lop 
eng i noeifng componiea in iho country, 
according to a survey by the Association of 
Indian Enginaering Industries (AIEQ. The company 
had a sales turnover of Rs 1.193.53 crores in 
1982-83 which accounted for nearly 9.2% of 
the total aggregate sales of the top 100 com¬ 
panies in the same year. 

Iho Mas' annual Mol Mkil is 
estimated at Rs 3-000 crores and the revenue 
shortfall by the end of 1984-85 at about Rs 
3,000 crores. Amortg the states which have 
overspent are UP, at Rs 300 crores. followed 
by Punjab, Kerala. West 8engal, Karnataka and 
Andhra Pradesh. These figures wore reach^ at* 
anrtual plan discussions between the Centre 
and the states. Not mote than Rs 11.000 
crores is. expected to be mobilised by the states 
di/nng 1965-86 atKf taking the deficit into 
’ account the net additional resources are not 
expected to exceed Rs 8,00C crores for plan 
expenditure. Plan expenditure of the states in 
1984-85 was projected at Rs 13.000 crores. 
The Centre's situation is no better; The 


erorss. The reason,for the deflcifs lack of 
impact on prices is said to be the bumper har¬ 
vest and the 7.2% industrial growth rate recor¬ 
ded during the current year. 

The pufchosing powrar of Ihe rupee in 
Novemt^ 1984 stood at 16.81 paise with 
1960 as the base year, and 12.11 paise with 
1947 as the base. Finance Minister V.P.Skigh 
told the Rajya Sabha on Jan 22. 


ECONOMY—International 


The WeiU Bcmk will undertake a ahafy 
of ihe ene r g y leseurce s and d e m ands of TO 
countries. This follows a request by the com¬ 
mittee on energy problems of developing coun¬ 
tries of the World Energy Conference (WEQ 
which opened in Bangalore ori Jan 21. The 
World ^nk study will examine the growth 
rates of developing countries, the future 
demands of energy and the resources needed 

REVALUATING 
BRETTON WOODS 

T he Bretton Woods system was evolved 
at a time when the World War II had 
ravaged the economies of Europe and 
the US was the only rouniry that could still 
boast an active, highly productive industry. 
The nations of Europe. Africa and Asia des¬ 
perately needed the capital that America 
could supply. But capital transactions had 
to be made secure, and in order to do this, 
the leading nations of the world met at Bret¬ 
ton Woods in 1944 tc form the Inter¬ 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development (World Bank) and the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund (IMF). The World 
Bank was to provide long-term loans to coun¬ 
tries who could not get private loans at suf¬ 
ficiently low rates of interest. The loans were 
tied up with developmental projects. The 
bank floated bonds and used the proceeds to 
make loans. These bonds are backed by the 
credit of the member nations. 

The IMF. on the other hand, was con¬ 
cerned with short-term credit and coopera¬ 
tive management of foreign exchange rates. It 
hoped to make the gold standard work, by 
maintaining stable exchange rates. It would, 
thus, involve itself with balance of payments 
(BOP), financing and the necessary adjust¬ 
ments required by a country to solve its BOP 
problem. The earlier distinction between the 
World Bank and IMF, bas. to a large extent, 
become bkirred. The IMF deals with 
developing countries as much as the bartk 
does, while the Bank now gives loans, 
which come with policy conditions as 
stringent as those of the IMF. 

This is due to the changing economic 
environment. The Bretton Woods system is 
no longer totally valid today. The system of 
pegged exchange rates has broken down, 
givirtg way to a system of floating exchange 
rates and the dollar is being increasingly 
overvah'ed, as it was in the late sixties. The 
US is running chronic and rising BOP 
deficits, while countries tike Japan are run¬ 
ning surpluses. And the BOP problem is 
being faced by every developing country. 
Thus, a revaluation of the Bretton Woods 
system, would be warranted. 



ItO r e pe rt on occupo H eiia l deo t h s t Every 
three mirHJtes. a worker somewhere in the 
world dies of occupational injury or illness, says 
an ILO repon. F^ accidents at work have 
fallen by as much as 30% to 50%, but fatality 
rates are rising steadily in Ihe Third World, the 
report says. Reasons; import of new equipment 
and technology without adequate safety stan¬ 
dards. poor maintenance and ignorance of 
hazards involved. Some 33.(X}0 deaths and 
8 m injuries, the report estimates, occur in 
agriculture alone every year, the source of the 
trouble very often being the tractor. Also, 
greater use of chemicals as pesticides, her¬ 
bicides and insecticides has brought additional 
danger to the Third World. 

A iwot o rHy of OPEC ministan on Jan 30 
agreed to cut their oil prices after three days of 
emergency talks in Geneva. Libya. Algeria. Iran 
and Gaban were not part of the agreement 
which levels the price of OPECs cheapest 
crudes at $26.50 a barrel. The highest priced 
crude will be $28.90 a barrel from the current 
$30.50. 

A Ml in WofM Bank's landing ocHvily: 

World Bank President A.W. Clausen, on Jan 16 
told bank directors that he is postponing his 
earlier plan to expand the bank's lending poten¬ 
tial. Reason: a sharp arxf unexpected drop in 
Third World loan demands. Clausen exriects 
the bank's loan commitments to fall by at least 
$2b'in 1985. This is the first time that there 
has been a reversal in the bank's year-to-year 
growth in lending activity. Clausen's plans to 
irxtrease the bank’s lending capability had been 
opposed by the Reagan Administration which 
feels the current levels, reinforced by free enter¬ 
prise. will be adequate. 

Mond's de b ts resc h eduled; Poland has 
reached an agreement with 17 Western creditor 
nations on the rescheduling of about $15b in 
public debts. Poland, which is Eastern Europe's 
most indebted nation, owes about $28b to the 
West. 

Paper pounds to be replacad by coins: 

The Bank of Englaruf. on Dec 31. stopped dis¬ 
tribution of one-pound notes to the clearing 
banks arxf. by next Christmas, most of the 
560m paper pounds in circulation, will have 
been replaced by coins. The first pound note 
was introduced in 1879 during the Napoleonic 
wars. The British treasury argues the nation car. 
no longer afford the hjxury of the pound note 
which has an average street life of nine months 
against the 40-year life span of the coin. The 
coins cost 216 pence to make compared to 116 
pence for a bank note. 

The African food amorgancy wil can- 

linua in 1985 with a number of countries 
picking up poor 1984 hanrests. says a special 
FAD report. The report has identified 21 coun¬ 
tries which will face exceptiortai food supply 
problems during 1984-85. They are; Angola. 
Botswana. Burkina Fasso. Cape Verde, Chad, 
Ethiopia, Lesotho. Mali. Mauritania. Mozambi¬ 
que. Senegal. Somalia, Tanzania, Zambia and 
Zimbabwe, BuruncS, Kenya. Morocco, Niger. 
Rwanda and Sudan. Thek aggregate 1984 pro¬ 
duction of cereals is estimated at 22.9m ton¬ 
nes. 3.2m tonnes below their drought-reduced 
output the previous year. Their import 
requirements are estirnated at 10.2m tonnes 
and food aid requirements at 5.2m tonnes. 
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■ wona P* UMMuniiRnir' wit 'wrWRlPTMH'W’'' 

1984 to about IK fci 1986/ami O^SCa 
marfcai share wW fan sNohiV. aceoning to a 
forecast by the Paris-based Intamational Energy demand, said CM Bhajan Lai. will be plaoad . area around OaM. oouaring oartain mas of 
Agency (lEA). Demand for oil in 1986 vtnii before the* Centre shortly. Haiyana. RKasAan. VfP .and the entire OeM. 

reach 46.7m barrels a day. an iiKrease of Pr ealcla wP s wile in P ow J t d ieiiy hos been The Lok'Sabha pa s se d the BUI oaJen 26. 
400.000 over 1984. Production in non-OPEC e a cte n dad by another six months frOT Dec 24. Tionienting of Mo-AsBoniliikiB tios: 
countries, which rose by 1.3m barrels a day in 1984. The Union territoiv's Assembly was dis- India «Kf Argentina on Jan 24 daciM to set 

1984. will rise by 500.000 barrels to 28m in solved in June 1963 and President's rule up a joint commisaion on economic coopery 

1985. Developing coumries outside OPEC, like itrtposed after the ruling OMU^-Congressfl) tion. and committoes on seienoa and tachnol- 

Mexico. Egypt. India. Brazil. Argentina and .alliance broke up. ogy. ’Pte joint commisaion is erqiocted to mast 

Oman, will continue to increase by a small Indklmont of E ofooq AbduHoh: A at least once a year while the committaes will 
amount their share of the world oil market with Cabinet committee constituted by the G.M. meet every two yaais. 1T|^ dedsian to set up 

a production of 83m barrels a day. 200.000 Shah Government m J B K has hekUhat former the bodies came after talks between the two 

more than last year. OPECs share is expected CM Farot^ Abdullah had ignored warnings by sides in DeM on Jan 24. covering a wide 
to fall to 39.9% compared with 40.6% in the intelligence agencies about activities of range of subjects; The talks took place during a 

1984. from 18.8 barrels a day to 18.6m barrels, anti-national forces and connived with them, six-day visit to India by the/ygemirw Piesigm 

Ttw wriaild^s pepulatieii is 4.8b now arul Communications^ received from the Union Raul AHonsin. 

will reach 6.1 b Iw 2000 A.D.. according to the Home Ministry were ignored by the Abdullah A two day noMei i o l fenne on .yowlli far 

UN's biennial report. Eighty pier cent of the Government which did not act even against the unil)t and i ll l e gt o t^ el ^ consisting 6f frlehru 

population wiH be living in developing countries banned AISSF which held sevefal camps in the Ywak Kendra. NCC and NSS. corKludad in 

'but the gradual slowdown of the global pop- state, the report says. The 113-page report. New Delhi on Jan 14 with a call for abolishittg 

ulation growth is still coitlinuittg'*, thy repM which was made public on Jan 10. documents reservation in education and servicas: such 

says. The rate of growth decreased from 2% in several instances to prove its charges. Accord- reservation should be on a strictly economic 

1960s to 1.65%. China has expariatxred the ing to deputy CM D.D. Thakur. the report, 'not basis. The forum deHbarated on cultural, social, 
meal dramatic decrease, from 2.4% to 1.2%.- a white pap^. was being released to enable economic arvf developmontal aspects of youth 

Africa's growth rale is 3% and rising while that the public make up its mind on how Abdullah in general. Thefonim also called for abolition of 

of West Asia is 2.9% arxf showing no change. tackled various issues concerning the state and dowry, the purdah system, and sought a corn- 

- the country. Abdullah, a day later, described morrtcivil code for all religions and sects. Other 

STATES the charges as "totally false arid absurd" demands included delinking of jobs from 

- degrees, co-education, inter-caste and inter- 

De c antrol li ed dislrkt plan in Owinrak EVENTS — National religion marriages, elimination of sex and 

The Gujarat Government plans to spend Rs violence from the cinema, and larger youth rep- 

520 crores during 1985-90 for decentralisa- leguiolians far recruilniant of Indian reservation in Parliament, 
tion of planning to the district level. In 1980. worfcer s ob teo A The government on Jan 27 CMe fo lake Heps In ovoid strikes ood 
the state drew up and launched a decentralised issued guidelines on publication of adver- t oc h ea lK Union Labour Minister T. Anjiah has 

district plan, to faciUtate the autonomous tisements for employment of Indian workers in wrjtten to CMs to try and effect a voluntaty 

furxrtioning of the specially constituted district foreign countries. Only registered recruiting moratorium on strikes and lockouts in indus- 

plarming boards. This is with the obiective of agencies and employers granted permits for tries for the next four or five years. Preventive 

making the 'boards efficient and active recruitment of Indian workers can advertise conciliation and volumary arbitration should be 

instruments of micro-level planning in the state, such vacancies. Newspapers and adWtising considered to avoid strikes atrd lockouts, and 

BUior'a conliovofstol lax-fioo bu J g e l for agencies have to secure a certificate from the worfcers persuaded not to go on strike while 

1985^ Bihar CM Chandrashekhar Sirrgh on Labour MNstryor the Indian embassies before grievances were being sorted out. the letter 

Jan 23 presented a tax-free budget for 1985- accepting advertisements. said. Employers should be adred not to declare 

86 to the state Assembly, despite a Rs 30.25 Low Ce mm i si iew re co ai niei i ded dhrisfon a Jf^out but approach the government for 

crore deficit in the estimates. The deficit of Supreoie Court: The Law Commission, in intervmtion. To achieve these objectives, 

actually works out to Rs 133.72 (xores but has its 95th report to the Lok Sabha. has recom- Arrjiah said the amerxled provisions of the 

been reduced by clubbing the consolidated mended that the Suoreme Court be divided into Industrial Disputes Act should be freely used, 

fund ar>d public account together. The entire a constitutional division and a legal division. Bopoit s u p j o it s wem and m oons of 

Opposition boycotted the budget presentation Such a division would help maintain a certain ocli i s^ng pooca in Pw^ab: The institute of 

in protest against this "firtanciai jugglery". . level of equality, coherence and consistency in socio-economic studies, .in a report submitted 

Man ip ur Cabinet esponded; Manipur CM constitutiorol adjudication, it said. The creation to PM Rajiv Gandhi, and the 3-member minis- 

Rishang Keishing on Jan 14 exparufed his 11 - of a new iristitution was not necessary as the terial committee on Punjab, has called for 

day old ministry by taking in eight Cabinet existing institution could be utilised with mod- demolition of the base of all 'saditiort aiKf anti- 

ministefs and three ministers of state; the stren itications. it felt. The jurisdiction of The con- national activities' to achieve peace in Punjab, 

gth of the ministry is now 13. stitutiortal division should cover. 1. eveiy case The massive mandate given to the CongrK8(Q 

Wosi Bengal's devolepmenl and involving a substantial question of law as to the means that Pakistan cannot dare to interfere in 

amplaymani p rablami ; West Bengal CM mterpretaiion of the Constitution: 2. every case India's internal affairs, the report says, adding 

Jyoti Basu on Jan 15 presented, a note to involving a -question of constitutional law not that secessionist Sikhs based abroad were also 

LMon Law Minister Ashoke Sen, outlining pro- falling within 1. Other matters would be not receiving the same "mdulgertce. 

blams of devalopmant arKf employment facing assigned to the legal division. A case should be encouragement and facilities* from foreign 

the state. Sen hirrirolf felt that unemployment regarded as involving a constitutional issue sources. Some of the steps it suggested were 

was the state's biggest problem. To tackle the 'only whan the decision of that issue is to provide employment to the 2.00.000 

problem, sick industrial units had to be absohitelv necesary for the disposal of that par- educated unemployed niral youth in Punjab, 

raopened and several industrial projects had to ticular case." implement land reforms to stiH the laixled aris- 

be set up. Said Sen rhetorically. "We will see Indo-Moiikan accet ri ; India and Mexico tocracy which backed separatist foresa. and 

how best we can plead for the legitimate claims on Jan 30 signed agrearnents^for cooperation devise means to plug the inflow of unaccoun- 

of West Battgal and safeguard its interests.' in heavy industry, biotechnology and cultural teri foreign money from Sikhs abro^. 

Haryana's Ssreawl b Plan outlay: The activities. The agreements were signed during P e ea rm hia H oi i of lot b o a ie n l swe throug h 
Haryana Cabinet on Jen 9 approved a demand talks between visiting Mexican President h^ialBlion eoMtihiliaiially voBk The Sup- 

for a Rs'3.200 crore Seventh Plan outlay, Miguel De La Madrid artd PM Rajiv Gandhi. rema Court on Jan IjB upheld the government's 

against the previous live-ysar plan outlay of Rs Tbo national capM region p la n n ing right to determsw the age of retirement 
1.800 crores. The proposed new outlay board BM, 1985: The RajW Sabha on Jan 23 through legislation. In the process, the court 

anvisagre Rs 1.633 crores for irrigation, and passed the national capital region (NCR) plan- dismisaed writ petitions of Andhra tadesh 

power, including Rs 100 crores for flood con- ning board BiH. 1985. which seeks to sal up e Government arnployeoe chaOenging e govam- 
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cioras arKf aducadon Rs 135 cirores. Tlw 


drier the davef o pmen t of about 30.000'oo km 



% :ih»'aow*P“'' '.'. JlMM^'Miiliik’ ili^ mifti ymik limk' “am^ mn . 'tonfrw wI ha.iK 

'rM;.'n)«--Ti|liii^ 0«iH|M490y«im^ «^yMKPM napvGa^onJan12opanad ostirMwi 90,000 guariRas liividatf among 

two nolificalions amanding tha* retavam fun- tha Natiohal Youth Fotum on youth for unity some 16 groups. * 
damental rules, and the corresponding rules of aruf national int^ration to launch the year of US todmalogir aapatls le imn- 
the Hydarabad Civil San/ices iri esercise of the youth. Jan 12. the birthday of Swami commimial eoi m lria s !• ba se ui aiwia A US 
-powers confanad by tha Constitution. Vivekananda, will be observed as the Natiortal President Ronald Reagan, ovemiling objectiohs 

Upper ago IM» for ChrM SorvicM Youth Day and the following week as the by his state and commerce secretaries, has 

Cauuiloalten ralsoA The Centre has decided National Youth Week every year. The PM called authorised tfierilefeix:e department to review 

to raise the upper age limit for admission-to the on the youth to rise above narrow con- Wgh technology exports to non-communist 

Civil Services B^ination from 26 to 28 years siderations and help build a strong artd united countries. The Pentagon already enjoys that 
in 1985. The limit will stand reduced to 26 India. privilege with respect to communist countries. 

years from the examination to be held in 1986. “ .. Exports that will come under the Pentagon's 

, KusM CooMniairian s u b mits i nt er i m EVENTS—International ■ jurisdiCiion will irtclude computer parts, scien- 

raport! Justice P.O.'Kudal on Jan 4 submitted —■. ■'. tHic instruments and other equipmwit that the 

an interim report to Union Home Minister S. 8. Civilian President for Irasii: The Braplian Pentagon believes can have military applica- 

Chavan on the Gandhi Peace Foundation (GPF) Parliament on Jan 15 chose Tancredo Neves as tion. The US fears that such equipment can be' 

and allied organisations. The Kudal Commis- the country's first civHian President in 20 years, diverted to the Soviet Union by its friendly npn- 

sion, constituted on Feb 17, 1982. was Neves, who gained an absolute majority in the communist nations. Included in this category 

initially asked to submit its report in six pionths. electoral college, replaces Gen Joao are at least 15 countries. 

But since then the coirimission has been given Eigueiredo. US-diiim deal: China and the 

six-monthiv extensions to viable itto complete Univmso w only 12b years old: Two uS have agreed on a package of US military 
its work. The main charge against the Gf^F is Amvican astroriomers say the universe is not sales designed to modernise China's navy and 

misuse of funds. 20b years old, as many scientists believe, but a on a port call by three US destroyers to 

A now minislry crasMod: PM Rajiv Gandhi relatively youthful 12b years. Marc Aaronson of Shanghai in April. The agreement came at the 

has carved out a separata MinistiY of-Personnel th* University of Arizona and Jeremy Mould of end of a six-week irisit to the US by Chinese 

and Administrative Reforms and Cuhure undv the California Institute of Technology made the officials. The US will sell to Beijing sonars, tor^ 

his direct charge with K.P. Singh Deo as the discovery by detecting and taking into pedoes. gas-turbine engines and a sophis- 

Minister of State. The ministry will deal with account movements of the cluster of galaxies treated shipboard gun to sftoot down anti-ship 

various aspects of Central services, like prom- to which our solar system belongs. The dis- missiles. It is believed the package deal is worth 

otions. transfers, career management, training, covery also means the universe is also smallv several hundred million dollars, representing 

discipline and service conditiorts. than earlier supposed, with , the most distant the most significant US military transaction 

Tbe Piaimi n g Commiasien has been observable object being 12b light years away with China alter the communist revolution. 

recottViltaerf t with RBI Governor Man Mohan rather than 20b. The size and age of the-- 

Singh as its Deputy Chairman. Uhwn Finance universe is determined by measuring shift in the MISCELLANY 

Minister V.P. Singh and Defence MMster P.V. spectmm of light from stars and galaxies. The 

Narasimha Rao are among new members of shift, called the red 'shift because light from Australia has the wofM's safest airline, 

the commission. Dropped are Prof A.M. more distant objects is shifted to the red end of says a British weekly nifftit Intammtmnet, m a 

Khusro and Mohammed Fazal. Retairwd are tftc spectrum, is used to calculate the distance study on airlines safety. Second comes Scan- 

M.G.K. Menon and C-H. Hanumantha Rao. from the earth to the celestial object. dinavia. third Japan, fourth the US. and at the 

The reconstituted commission comprises Istaeli wiftw it awal from southern bottom of the table are Columbia. Turkey, 

technocrats, economists and management Lebsmon runs into rough - weather: The Egypt. Indonesia and the Soviet Union. The 

experts. Among them are Raja Chelliah. public Israeli Cabinet on Jan 14 decided to withdraw study covered 1973-84 during which the 

finance expert. Hiten Barja. a technocrat, and the nation's army from southern Lebanon in world's major airlines made more than 100m 

Abid Hussain. Commerce Secretary. phases over the next nine months; the first landmgs with a fatal accidem rate of 1.8 per 

The docisron-making process in the phase will be completed in five weeks. The 2'/2 million landings. 

Union mini s tries was ^enlroliaed on Jan 8 year occupation of southern Lebanon has cost CompuMr cultiwo in France: France has 
following a directive from PM Rajiv Gandhi. The Tel Aviv the lives of 600 soldiers and over launched a $200m programme aimed at mak- 
step is expected to quicken the pace of work in $100m. Israel has created a Christian militia mg it one of the most computer-literate coun- 

minisiries. The reorganisation of the working of called the army of southern Lebanon under tries in the world. Thousands of 

the ministries will mean that the secretary of Antoine Lahad. a renegade Lebanese officer, micro-computers wiH be installed in schools 

each of them will be able to devote himself to to guard its northern borders. However, on Jan and universities, and pupils and teachers will 

more important policy matters and initiate 24 Lebanon and Israel broke off their talks on undergo special training. A total gf 1.20.000 

steps for new projects which could yield fast • coordinating the first stage of Israel's desk-top computers will be installed for the use* 

results. withdrawal from south Lebanon. No riew date of 11 m French students, in addition to 36.000 

rsTTrgimtiTitiTrn of mfaiislries and was set tor another meetmg. The announce- computers already in use. 

departmewls; The President on Jan 4 issued ment came in a joint communique aft«. Israel - 

an omnibus rwtification arnending the Govern- had accused Lebanon of taking a jtotally DIED 

ment of India (allocation of business) Rules, unrealjslic" attitude at the 14th round of tlie 

1961, to reorganise several ministries and talks.- Sir Arthur Bryant, 86. a historian vvho 

dapartments. Accordingly, the Ministry of Second aalh4akiiig by Racman: US Pre- broke now grouixf with his biography ’ of 
Agriculture has been renamed Ministry of 'Sident Ronald Reagan on Jan 20 took tha pre- Samuel Pepys and whose wartime writings 

Agriculture artd Rural Development.'the Minis- sidential oath for a second term, shortly afte' bolstered British morale, on Jan 23. of cancer, 

try of Commerce as the Ministry of Commerce Vice-President George Bush took his. It was the Credited with taking history to a wider audience 

and Supply, the Ministiy of Education and Cul- nation's BOth presidential oath-taking, than arty historian in the century. Bryant's major 

tore as the Ministry of Education, the Ministry Administering it was Chief Justice Waven success was the discovery of two tiew diaries 

of brigetion as the MinisttY of InigMjon and Binger. and other manuscripts of Pepys. a 17th centiay 

Power. Tha MinisttV of Erter^ has lost its iden- Seeiel erawes in Afahonislan: The Soviets diarist. 

tky. yie l ding room to the ttewly created Ministry have cut their military'Toice in Afghartistan to J cw i es Comaran, 73. British journalist and 

of Environment attd Forests: the Ministry of 76,000 men from the lOO.OOO who occupied friend of the Nehru family, on Jan 26 after a 

Labour and RehabiNtalion has been divestaid-of the land-locked state in 1980. according to spell of in-heahh. Cameron rnade his rtame as a 

thetatlerda^ertmerHwhila the Ministry of Steel . JIbm'a OdflsriM MAseM^. The leason for the foreign corrwpondent covering mi^ inter- 

and Mines enlarged . to Inchida coal. The reduction; the Soviets hM adapted their for-, natiottal events, attd later became renowned as 

dapartmont pf .sports will be (mown as the ces to fighting the hit-and-run tactics of tha a broadcaster, 

department of youth aflairs srtd sports. Sevsral rebels and sent back a lot of hardware urauitabis ■ 

Cmneret ^tmpatition Thnea MmrthfSBS AS 




Axhmtuddin; A runaway tripla centurion. 
ATHLETICS 


Mary Decker (USA) established a new indoor 
world best in the 2.000 m, by running the dis¬ 
tance in 5;34.52. at the Los Angeles sports 
arena on Jan 18. 

★ ★ ★ 

Asha Agarwal strode into international 
limelight when she won the 8th International 
Marathon in Hong Kong on Jan 27. She ran in a 
personal best time of 2::44;34.0' to finish loss 
than a minute ahead of Kuko Gordon of Hong 
Kong and Judith Hine of New Zealand. The 
men's race was won by Alain Lazare of France 
in2;;18:34.0. 


BASKETBALL __ 

Two new champions emerged at the 35th 
National Championships which ended at the 
Barabati Stadium Courts in Cuttack on Jan 6. In 
tfie men's section. Punjab won the TecM 
Memorial Trophy defeating Rajasthan 70-59 
in the final. The defending champions Services 
lost to Rajasthan in the semis. 

The Prince Bosololh Jha Trophy for wom¬ 
en was annexed by the Kerala girls who beat 
five-time (consecutive) champs Punjab 64-45. 

BADMINTON 

The 1985 grand prix tournaments began 
with the Hong Kong Open Championships, 
which concluded on Jan 13. Morten Frost Han^ 
(Denmark), who had emerged as the No. 1 ladt 
year by winning six of the 14 tournaments, is 
under great pressure this year to maintain his 
position. He was defeated 10-15. 11-15 by 
Yang Yang of China in the finals. 


The $25,000 Masters Invitational Tourna¬ 
ment ended in Taipei (Taiwan) on Jan 21 with 
luck eluding India's Prakash Padukone in the 
final. He beat Hastomo Arbi (Indonesia's 
Thomas Cup hero) 18-13. 19-4 in the quarter¬ 
finals and then his old adversary Liem Swie King 
15-10, 6-15. 18-14 in the semis. But lost to 
Lius Pongoh 15-5. 9-15. 2-15. In the women's 
section, Helen Troke scored over Denmark's 
Kirsten Larsen 11-5. 1 -2 in the finals. 


BILLIARDS __ 

At the 51st National Championships, which 
were held in Hyderabad and concluded on Jan 
20. Geet Sethi of Gujarat regained the title by 
beating reigning champion and world amateur 
No. 2 Subhash Aganival of Railways 1996- 
1M^___ 

CRICKET _ 

One-all and the Third Test began at Calcutta. 
Who would be the winner? India or England? 
None, decided Mr Rain as he washed out the 
game. At the end of the fifth day of January, the 
score still stood at one-all. The only highlights: 
2 2-year-old Mohammed Azharuddin became 
the eighth Indian to score a century (110) on his 
debut and Ravi Shastri his third hundred (111) 
in four Tests. 

The seven others who have scored a ton on 
debut are: Lala Amarnath 118 v Eng at Bombay 
in 1933-34; Deejiak Shcjdhan 110 v Pak at 
Calcutta in 1952-53: A.G. Kripal Singh 100 
n.o. V NZL at Hyderabad in 1955-56: Abbas 
Ali Baig 112 V Eng at Manchester in 1959: 
Hamumant Singh 105 v Eng at Delhi in 1963- 
64; G.R. Viswanath 137 v Aus at Kanpur in 
1969-70: Surinder Amarnath 124 v NZL at 
Auckland in 1975-76. 

There was no rain to save the day for India in 
the Fourth Test at Madras (Jan 13-18) when 
England crushed it by nine wickets. Neil Foster 
claimed six wickets for 104. Mike Gatting and 
Graeme Fowler's double centuries left India trail¬ 
ing by 380 nins. The last-wicket stand of 51 
between Syed Kirmani and Chetan Sharma in 
,the second innings managed to save India from 
the ignominy of an innings defeat. The only 
silver lining was Azharuddin's second successive 
Test century (105). Kapil celebrated his return to 
Test cricket with a subdued but responsible 53 
and 49. 

With the Fifth Test ending in a tame draw in 
Kanpur on Feb 5. England won the series 2-1. 
The highlights; Azharuddin set a world record 
by scoring a hat-trick—his third successive hun¬ 
dred (122) in Tests. The other centurion in this 
Test was'Dilip Vengsarkar (137). India built up a 
massive total of 653 for 8 decl in the first 
irtnings. 

•k ir it 

One-dayers are not our forte any more. 
England beat us 4-1. winning the matetres at 
Pune. Cuttack. Bangalore and Chandigarh. 
Though India's lone victory at Nagpur had some 
tense moments for the home team, there was 
good hitting from Azharuddin (52). Sunil Gavas¬ 
kar (52) and Kapil Dev (54). 


On Jan 10. at Bomba/s Wankhede Stadium, 
in a Ranji Trophy clash against Baroda. 
Shastri blasted s'lx sixes in a six-toll over bowled 
by the left-arm spinner Tilak Raj. This equalled 
the world record of maximum runs in a six-toll 
over in first class criefcet. achieved only by Sir 
Garfield Sobers in 1968. while playing for Not¬ 
tinghamshire in an English county cham¬ 
pionship match, against the bowling of 

Glamorgan's Malcolm Nash, at Swansea. 

■k ir k 

The First Test between New Zealand and 
Pakistan at Basin Reserve in Wellington. New 
Zealand, ended in a draw on Jan 22 due to rain. 

k k k 

The National Zonal Championship for limited- 
overs cricket, the Doodhor Trophy, was won 
for the third year in a row by West Zone (and 
on each occasion they beat North Zone), this 
time by six wickets 


FOOTBALL__ 

For the second successive year, Michel 
Platini, the 29'year-old captain of France, and 
mid-field player of the top Italian clubjuventus. 
was overwhelmingly elected 'Eurojiean Foot¬ 
baller of the Year by the French weekly 
magazine Franca Football. 

k k k 

At the IX Women's National Football Cham¬ 
pionship in Trivandrum. West Bengal and Kerala 
emerged joint winners of Begum Bazrol 
Mahal Trophy. Bengal have won it for the 
seventh time. 

Sj^C^R 

Unseeded Geet Sethi recorded a unique dou¬ 
ble when he added the National snooker title to 
the billiards title, at the 51st Nationals at 
Hyderabad on Jan 23. In the semi-final league 
he finished und^eated. beating the World 
Amateur Champion Om Agarwal on tfie way. In 
his last match, he got the better of Sanjay 
Sawant of Maharashtra. __ 

GYMNASTICS 

The 28th National Championships were held 
in Bangalore (ended Ian 15) and a teenaged 
school-girl of Haryana emerged as the best in 
the land. The women's events were totally 
dominated by two Haryana girls with 
Maharashtra's Sanjivini Karandikar giving a good 
(lerformance here and there. In the women's 
section Haryana easily won the team cham¬ 
pionship and Nirmaia (^lia (Haryana) emerged 
the All-Round Individual Champion with 63.45 
pts, and she won three mote golds to take her 
tally to five by winning the vaulting horse, 
balance beam and the assymetrical tors. The 
only other individual title, floor exercises, was 
won by her team-mate Sunita Sharma. 

In the men's section. Railways (483.5 pt^ 
took the team title, but its gymnasts did not 
figure in the medals for the All-Round Indh/idUat 
Champion, which was won by 0.0. Choudhaty 
of Tripura (100.525 pt^. He also won the 
horizontal tor in the individual apparatus. 
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fha RailwavB Wtod ttw k.b! fhi^ 

TuMtiy at Lucknow on Jan 3. whan thay boat 
kictoi Airfmas 2-1. Though the soora does not 
suggest to. it was a great match. The apotKght 
was on the Railwavs fonvards Mohd. Shahidt 
and Mohd. Naim. They had the defence rattled. 
»id the huge crowd in raptures with the kind of. 
game they dished out. It was vimaga hockey. 

Defending champions Railways also won the 
National Women's Championship at Bangalore 
on Jan 14. for the fifth consecutive time, as they 
defeated Air India 8-7 on penalties, through a 
lie-breakar. They were scoreless at full tirne. 


•. 

The National ^tafhgfonships ended in New 
OaM on Dec 30. without any fanfare. None of 
the Davis Cup stars put irt an appearance. Just 
for the record. Nandan 8al defeated Enrico 
' Pfpemo 6-3. 7-5 to retain his men's titie. while 
. a new girl on the hwizon. Nandini Rangarajan 
. captured the women’s title by ousting Bela Pan¬ 
dit 6-4. 6-3. The match of the championships 
was undoubtedly the men's doubles, in which 
the Junior's pair of Mark Ferreira and Zeeshan Aii 
pourtded out top-seeded, singles finalists. Nan- 
rlan Bal and E. Pipemo 6-1.6-4. 

SANJEEV K. GUPTA 


HOCKEYtWHATS OUR GOAL? 

Our hackwy pioyen dki the buif ihuy 
could-, flf the O l ym p ics. But iheir bust tsros 
nof good ofiougli. 

s oadet i did the best dtey could... in 
pomufig diolr Impmssiorw on Indiofi ho^ 
aav. But ihoir boM was ^ good onough 
ernior. Dfd the mwtcli-lo ain g poilermaiico of 

nW fVQIII IIRV OTf Oil mOHir ffuOwWOrg IwO 

■ *-• — ^ ^ Bw L — Aam 4 

iNiifm novo ooon voiocwo nn nvo nnw ono 
second prisos. EseorplB limn iho priao- 


that bad. And K is not essential to change wet 
to the 4-2-4-1 combinaticn. AN that is necess¬ 
ary is to change the attitude of the IMF officials. 

Suman Srivaatm/a. Daffif 


SacendMio 

t A fe always participated in hockey 
l/\#,wiih one and only one goaf. i.A. to 
. V Vwin a gold medal. We won the 1980. 
Moscow Olympics gold niSt because we played 
well but because many good hockey playing 
nations boycotted that Olympics. Our pfayers 
rlid play wel at Los Angeles but not too well to 
win the gold. Where did we go wrong?... 


liiftPriia 

he story of inriian hockey reads tike a fairy 
tale in reverse. Once upon a time, we 
used to revet in the glorious exploits of 
our hockey ptayers. Then akmg came the 
monsters—Pakistan... European hockey... 
astroturf. All the people who could have res¬ 
cued Indian hordcey—Dhyan Chartd. Baldev 
Sirtgh. Ajit Pei Singh—;aie in the past. So we 
follow the famous dictum. '1f at first you don't 
succeed, blame'somebody." And the, most 
common scapegoat are the officials. 

Quite ri^ too. They are a set of incompe¬ 
tent. cryrupt and undedicated people. They are 
there today in tlie ktdian Hockey Federation 
(IHF) soMy to earn the odd foreign trip, to 
make the odd buck by dabbing their hands in 
the money sanctioned for players' equipment, 
allowances, etc. That is why we hear unsavoury 
stories of managers and roaches of livjian 
teams abroad going shopping rathe than 
arranging a workout, stories of placers having 
to sign rerreipts for double the amount of 
money paid to them. 

But all this does not dt tract from tho fact 
that we—tho fans of the ijjnre—are a'jo res¬ 
ponsible for this deplorable state of afiavs. To 
begin with. Td like to point out that it is not fair 
to expect anyone to work Tor nothing. We 
should, therefore, press fur paid officials. After 
all. why should we have honorary ptjsts.. 
especially sirKe we don't, and can't, honour 
thm anymore? Paid officials are likelv to be 
more dedicated... 


We should learn tram past experience that 
artistic hockey is out now. rough and tough 
hockey (the kind Europeans artd the Australians 
play) is in. But cer. we blame our hockey 
players for our declining standards? I think it 
would be unfair if we did so. It Is the officials of 
the game who are responsible for our 
decline. Some suggestions fry improvement: 

A man is capable of doing anything if his 
morale is high. Our team lacks this vital quaNty 
whic^ can be boosted by providing good 
acccimmotlation. food, mryiatarv bertefits. etc 
to the players, it is a weH-known fard that our 
hcxJcey ptayers are very lowly paid and if we 
compare them with our ryicketers they are 
nowhere. The cricketers, as we krtow. are paid 
Rs 10.000-15.000 per Test match, get five- 
star accommorlation.... Zafar Iqbal, after the 
1982 Asiad. in an interview, disclosed the 
shameful fact that before the Asiad. our hockey 
olayers were given Rs 2 per day fey kit main- 
enance and when they lost in the finals, even 
that was denied to them. If hockey stars are 
given the same treatment as rxy cricketers, they 
.would be able to.live upJq our expectations. 

The training programme is aiways ptwrty 
planned and shabbily executed. Tho officials 
addres.*! themselves to the business of training 
only when one or two mryiths are left fry the 
majry event. There is barely any time in which 
to cryrect t>ur weak points. Various new tour¬ 
naments can be started to keep the players in 
touch with their game... 

Surindar Fa! Singh, Naw Dalhl 



And it's, time we stopped yeumg lor gold. 
Why must we think of defeat as a calamity, and 
blr>w it out of all prr>portion? Tha resuh of this 
rK>t-too-rxytstructive attituiia is that ctur officials 
concentraie on short-term objectMes rather than 
. buUding a team. Their only obsassior. is to win 
tire Asiad or Olympic gr>ld. As if that coukJ be 
achieved ovomigh!. 

Our players' stamina dees not put them at a 
Jisarivantage anymore. The astrrtturi r^ot all 


ELEaiONS 

THE DEBATE 
THAT NEVER WAS 

Jon 20,19BS woa Ip aMwr aouiui the 
daorti IniaB far ike Ce n a t—( 1) or per k ops 
lutncoiiMM Ike porty.lku choice was left le 
iw pepphs af kidht Bui w«uU Mn Oundhi 

nwRi fiw w ifM 


sub | ecl wkick iklM evefy ei J Igklu n ed 
miiia In August 1984. Bui ihu country's 
tryst wMi de Aitty mode Car a Md tra n sCer 
moNun in tha political oiuno altar Mn 
vanam • ovom* iwwnnpmiy wp oo nof 
wish la dbeouroga tha young onthusiosli 
who howu sani in their options on tho sub- 
ioct of do b oto. Iko wiimon Jiowo b oo n 
s oloc t ad horn a wido rang# of mferosling 
ontrios but we hod to lotirici ounolvos to 
choosing tho bosi ihfoo. 

Congrolulaliom from CCTimas. 

Now Or Never 

T he shrewd politician that she is. 

Mrs Gaixlhi will hold the elections on 
time. Nobody wilt forget for a long time to 
come, the violenoe and bloodbath ki Punjab and 
how the army brought the utuatkm under con¬ 
trol within hours of take over. Almost 
everybody agrees that Mrs Gandhi had taken a 
bold but wise and just decision. 

Another point in Mrs Gandhi's favour is her 
promise of putting 80% of India on the televi¬ 
sion map. The PM has kept her word artd .dis¬ 
tant dreams have now become distinct 
realities. 

However.Mrs Gandhi is going to have a 
tough time collecting her votes in south India. 
The TamHians are sore with her for not having 
taken any action regarding the Sri Lanka-Tamils 
issue.Karnataka and Andhra Pradesh hold bet¬ 
ter prospects for Mrs Gandhi. The stabiNty of 
the Karnataka Government is being threatened 
due to infixing, alleged defections and petty 
squabbles within the ruling party leaving the 
CM helpless. NTtTs charisma is siM too strong In, 
AncNwa Pradesh for him to be wiped out. but 
here again, there are people dissatisfied with 
Nm. if Mrs Gandhi capitalises on this situation, 
as she surely will and holds the electiora as 
scheduled, her party might perhaps come back 
to power in Karnataka arid emarge as a power¬ 
ful opposition party in Andhra Pradesh. 

J B K is anothw thorn m Mrs GartdhTs side. 
The people there have not taken the dramatic 
ouster of Farooq Abdullah's government lightly. 

Indira Gandhi has failed to find a solution to 
the problem of Assam and the Congress(l) will, 
probably suffer a major setback in this state. 

Mrs Gandhi is aware that even if she is 
declared unfit to rule India, there can never be a 
suitable replacement. Tfie Jaruita Party came to 
power in '77 only to lose out to the Congress(Q 
in '80. The opposition is primarily interested in 
bringing Mrs Gandhi down, rather than offering 
a positive viable alternative. So Mrs Gandhi wW 
hold the polls as scheduled atvd wlH have the 
last laugh. 

Maara Hamamunhi.Chandrapur 
fMaharaahtra) 

RntMaatlklSO 

Preponed Election Alarm 

A dose look at the general political 
atmosphere in the country shows that 
the poll alarm might ring very soon. 
Operation Bkiestar set the electiort-ban rolling 
for her. The army action is certainly seen by 
many people as a reflection of Mrs Garxlhi's 
(ContintMd on gaga 74) 
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BY Bf CO 


T tie (ciilure of most modem 
governments, as witnessed during 
the last decode, lies in their inability 
to live within their financial means. In large 
countries like India having a federal struc¬ 
ture. the stales are more prone to financial 
indiscitiline than tfie Centre. This indis¬ 
cipline in Indian states is very much reflec¬ 
ted in the pfienomenon of overdrafts 
wfiicfi fias been recurring ft>r years now. 
Until June 1984 the amount of overdrafts 
in the states was reported to be 'nil’, but it 
has reached about Rs 1.515 crores by 
January, 1985. 

The rnajority of states are afflicted by 
ttiis malady UP tops the list with an over¬ 
draft of about Rs 297 crores followed by 
Karnataka (Rs 223 crotes). West Bengal 
(Rs 220 croies), Andhra Pradesh (Rs 213 
crores) and Kerala (Rs 212 crores). In the 
second categtjry, Puniah carries an over¬ 
draft of Rs 92 crores followed by Guiarat 
(Rs 75 crores). Haryana (Rs 4 7 crores), 
Ori.s.sn (Rs 45 crotes) and Assam (Rs 26 
riores). Tamil Nadu. Matiarashtra. MP. 
Rajasthan and Nagaland are lower in tfie 
ladder witli overdrafts ranging between Rs 
9 to Rs 22 crores. 

Xow doAs ov«rdrafting arise? 

It would be interesting to know fiow 
those unaiilhorised overdrafts, as they are 
called, ari.se. The financial transactions of 
tfie state governments are carried on 
simultaneously in a large number ol dis¬ 
bursing offices, including those of the 
Reserve Bank. State Bank and other 
banks, tieaf.unes etc. Tfie govertimenl 
transactions conducted at all siicli jilaces 
am allowed to proceed witfiout any 
lolerenco in tfie actii.il fiosition of ttie c.isfi 
balance o* Ihe sralo governrnenls. the 
accourils of v\hicti are maintained at tfie 
Central Accounts Section of the Reserve 
ft.ink ic Niigjiui Moreover. si.ite 
(lovernments do not receive funtl,; from 
vatioiis •■oiiices legularly r.M-'li day. while 
exjiendilure ti.r. to t>e inclined almost dai 
ly. This naturallv causes imbakince bet¬ 
ween receipts .iiirl expenditure aiuf the 
Centre h.is to pionde tempo*arv tO'iilities. 

Tills IS normallv done hy providing the 
states with (al normal ways ai d means 
advances and (b) sjiccial advances. Under 
an agmemoiii witfi the stales, the Ceritral 
govemmeiil sets up limits for such advan¬ 
ces These limits have been (troqiessively 
increased The lundamental tirincifile is that 
these limits are not to be regarded as a 
supjilementary resource for states to 


finance their budgetary deficits, but are 
intended only to cover day-to-day budget 
fluctuations and any unanticipated shortfall 
in receipts for meeting the disbursement of 
the state governments. When on compila¬ 
tion of accounts it is observed that the 
slate government has drawn beyond the 
limits permitted, an unauthorised overdraft 
emerges. 

Conthtiints 

State governments contend that they 
fiave been forced to take recourse to 
unauthorised overdrafts because of the dif¬ 
ficulties they have to face. They claim that 
the limits set by the Central government in 
respect of Ways and Means advances are 
inadequate to meet the temporary dif¬ 
ficulties arising out of uneven flow of 
receipts and expenditure. States also con¬ 
tended ttint the Centre was not fielping the 
states adequately with regard to provision 
of fund.s in the form of plan and other 
assistance as well as in meeting unfore¬ 
seen calamities like drougfit. floods, etc. 
Further, such grounds as heavy incidence 
ol jiaymont of loans to the Indian Govern¬ 
ment. escalation in costs of projects etc. 
tiave also been cited by the stales in 
detonce of making overdrafts. 

The Centro, on the otfier tiand. has 
[Hiinted its accusing finger at the states by 
claiming that the latter do not observe tfie 
extent of financial discipline expected of 
them. Over ifie years it tias been observed 
tfial tfie mam reasons for overdrafts were 
the uncovered budgetary deficits of slates, 
expenditure on Plan outlays at levels 
higher thaii those ajiprovod by the Plan¬ 
ning Commission, non-fulfilment of the 
corrimilmeots made by the .stales regard¬ 
ing additional resource mobilisation, 
revisions in the salaries and allowances of 
government employees without making a 
su'iable piovision in state budgets. 

It IS pertinent at this stage to find out 
whether Ihe stales resort to overdrafts 
uileiy to cover necessary and unavoidable 
ex|ienditure. There is little evidence to 
show tfiat overdrafts emerge after the 
st lies have done their best to economise 
expenditure and maximise resource 
mobilisation. After 1978-79 all states 
combined have been incurring deficits, 
wfiich progressively increased from Rs 
222 crores in 1979-80 to Rs 890 crores 
in 1980-81 and Rs 1.135 crores in 
1981-82. In 1982-83. the combined 
deficit was reduced to Rs 696 crores. but 
tnis i.'efiC'i would have been much higher 


1 §82. Again, non-devafopment expMi- 
tufe of states is increasing fast. In propor¬ 
tion to the total aggregate receipts it was 
19.5% in 1980-81. According to revised 
estimates of 1981-82. it rose to 21 % and 
the budgetary estimates for 1982-83 put 
it at 22.5%. Lastly, the states do. not 
match their effort to coyer the deficit. A 
study of 1384-85 state budgets reveals 
that many states, including Andhra. 
Assam, Haryana, MP. Maharashtra. 
Orissa. Punjab. Rajasthan and UP did not 
show any additional taxation, despite 
deficits in their budgets. 

This rather uncontrolled spending goes 
on. Out of about Rs 500b spent annually 
by the Union and state governments in 
India, about one-fourth is spent by the lirt- 
ter. Though parliamentary committees 
such as the Public Accounts Committee 
(PAC). Estimates Committee and Commit¬ 
tee on Public Undertakings exist both at 
the Centre as well as in the state, it has 
been found that on the whole the work of 
these committees at the Centre, is much 
better than that of the state committees, 
generally. It has been remarked that 
"F*ublic Accounts Committees in India have, 
by and large, failed to control pubic spend¬ 
ing in tfieir states; neither by qualification 
nor by inclination are most of them suited 
to do the job." PAC discussions are o*ten 
Mififttficinl and perfunctory on the whole. 
Recommendations go late and the govern¬ 
ment takes Its own time to act on them 
Financial discipline has also received a 
major set back due to creeping political 
instability in some of the state 
governments. 

Min»die( 

The evil of continuing state overdrafts 
may lead to increasing pressures on 
general price-levels, besides creating tric- 
iion in Centre-state relations. Hence the 
issue shrtuid not be left to ad-lioc set¬ 
tlements Deficit financing as well as over- 
diafting lepresent. to -a laige extent, 
misallocation of resources which should 
be avoided. The states, particularly, 
should formulate balanced budgets in 
advance. A careful and close watch should 
be maintained on the flow of receipts and 
expenditure throughout tfie year. A system 
of forecasting the ways and means' posi¬ 
tion must be evolved and it should be 
ensured that non-development expendi¬ 
ture IS effeclKely controlled. Even develop¬ 
ment expenditure should be phased out, 
wherever necessary. 

The Central government should, in con¬ 
sultation with the states draw up a 
national plan for financing relief expendi¬ 
ture on natural calamities in states. An 
overall policy of curbing financial indis¬ 
cipline has also to be implemented 
through mutual action. ■ 
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OR nr co^ YOU nothing! 

BULLWORKER-3 

pvBS you measurable 
improvenieiits, iu 
STRENGTH-POWER-PHYSIQUE. 

Sm bfw Hm imziiii BULLWORKER-3 
PROGRAMME bnlds von day-by-tfiy a haadsoma. 

dyaamie hady! 


tans*# 

temar aa C/nAmsa 

fOVdW. 


Now-thanks to an amazing 
SCIENTIFIC BREAKTHROUGH at 
one of the world's foremost 
ISOMETRIC INSTITUTES you can 
build the body you've always 
dreamed of in just 70 seconds a 
day. with a simple but brilliant 
programme of 7 second exercises 
and a new 8ullworker-3. 

24 Key isometric contraction 
power builder Movements will 
build and shape up to 300 of your 
muscles... See your successi Feel 
your successi Measure your 
rapidly growing power and 
STRENGTH on Bullworker's 
unique POWERMETER SCALE 
SYSTEM. Let your mirror show 
you the handsome, lithe, athletic 
body emerging from your old onel 
Notice how your upper body 
develops the rugged V shape girls 
admire,- your chest deepen'-, 
biceps and calves hum with 
power. Your whole circulation 
improves. 


Each 7 second mini-programme is 
fantastici An incredibly powerful 
rpuscle and confidence booster, 
like nothing beforel FEEL the sheer 
exhilaration of muscles radiating zest 
and. powerl Suddenly, your tensions 
and frustrations dissolve and you will 
feel a new confidence emerging. 

Just 5 rginutas a day builds up to 
4% increase in your strength-yet 
you use only 60% your power! 

POSITIVE PROOFI 
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Your measure tape and mirror will tell 
you-big improvements you can seel 

ACTIONI You owe it to 
yourself to give vourselt 
this momentous chancel 
Return the coupon 
below without a 
moment's delayl 


your whole body is sci-mtifically. 
dyitamically sculptured into a handsome 
poi^ver packed sh^tpe. 

• Musct0 packed 
body. 

• Bulging 
shoulders 
ijsnd chest. 

• Proud 
up-right 
^sture. 

Stomach -taut 
muscle. 

Trim flab from 
your waist. 


in just 8 weeks you can add 30% more 
strengdfand go on to add 60% 



rUUWOKI.ER. Miihia M»lui. li. M»ih«w B<i»«t aornWySCDOO* 



Cotnol**"** 


■-Vl4T)ffYS FREE HOME TRIAl COUPOW 
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BHFS8I 
CCT-30 I 


BULLWORKER 

Mehtg Mehal 15 MalhfW SotdL Bomb»t-400 004, 

PlaHf rush me BULLVyOKER-3 I uiKiarsiand Ihet ill am not T 
fully sdiistied vrithin 14 days I may return eyerything lor an I 
immadiste refund of price (Mss handliirg A forwarding ' 
charges). I 

Plaeae tleh BYapproprlata box. ■ 

CTSend by Ragd. Post Parcel. I am sending Rs 314/* by Drefi/ I 

I.P.O/M.O. No.dl..(Payable ■ 

to Bullwotfcar Pvt. Ltd.) I 

□SendbyVPP.lpromiaeiopaypaatmanRa. 3 l 4 /-ondalivory. > 

Kama. | 

Address. ■ 

^^^^•in.Signsiura. 
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Indian Forest Service Exam 

T he Indian Forest Service Exam will 
be held by the UPSC on 28-7-85. 
Age limit: A candidate must have 
been bom not earlier than 2-7-59 and not 
later than 1-7-64. Educational 
qualifications: Bachelor’s degree with at 
least one of the subjects—Botany, 
Chemistry. Geology, Maths, Physics or 
Zoology, or a bachelor's degree in Agricul¬ 
ture. Engg. or equivaleht. Application 
forms and further details can be obtained 
from the Secretary. UPSC. Dholpur 
House. New Delhi-110 Oil by remitting 
Rs 2 either by M.O.or crossed IPO payable 
to the Secretary. UPSC. at New Delhi 
General Post Office. Last date for receipt 
of applications is 1 -4-85. __ 

IIFT. PG Dip. Prog, Course 

I ndian Institute of Foreign Trade (IIFT) 
announces Postgraduate Diploma 
Programme in International Trade. 
Eligibilitv: A master's or equivalent in any 
recognised discipline, or a degree in any 
branch of Engg. Technology or a degree in 
Arts. Science. Commerce or Law with 
55% marks in aggregate. Age; Not more 
than 28 years as on 30-6-85. Copies of 
the prospectus and application forms can 
be obtained by sending a crossed IPO of 
Rs 10 drawn in favour of the institute to 
The Programme Officer. Indian Institute of 
Foreign Trade. Ashok Bhawan. 93. Nehru 
Place. New Delhi-110 019. Last date tor 
receiving applications is 31-3-85. 

Opportunities Abroad 

I f Middle East is where your heart lies, 
then the King Sand University (formerly 
University of Riyadh) in Riyadti. Saudi 
Arabia has just the right openings for you. 
provided: you hoid a Ph.D. and/or 
academic titles from accredited universities 
(for posts of Professors. Associate Pro¬ 
fessors. Assistant Professors), and a 
bachelor's degree in English (for posts of 
English language instructors). 

The colleges and departments: 
Science College P.O. Box 2455. Riyadh. 

Departments; Chemistry, Biochemistry, 
Physics. Astronomy, Botany. Zoology. 
Geology. Maths. Statistics. Computer 
Science. 

Administretive Sciences College. P.O. 
Box 2459. Riyadh. 

Department; Hospital /Administration. 


Phermeey College, P.O. Box 2457 
Riyadh. 

Departments: Pharmaceutical Chemis¬ 
try, Pharmacology, Pharmaceutics, Phar¬ 
macognosy. Clinical Pharmacy. 
Engineering Ctdiege, P.O. Box 800, 
Riyadh. 

Departments; /Architecture. Civil Engg. 
Mechanical Engg., Electrical Engg. 
Chemical Engg.. Petroleum Engg., Com¬ 
puter Engg.. Nuclear Engg.. Industrial 
Engg. 

Medicine. P.O. Box 2925. Riyadh. 

Departments; Anatomy. Physiology. 
Pharmacology. Pathology. Parasitology, 
Gynaecology and Obstetrics. E.N.T., 
Forensic Medicine, Community Medicine. 
Ophthalmology and Eye Surgery, Surgery, 
Medicine, Paediatrics. 

Dentistry College. P.O. Box 5967, 
Riyadh. 

Departments: Operative Dentistry. Oral 
Oiagnosis/Medicine. Oral Surgery. Oral 
Pathology, Oral Radiology, Oral Biology. 
Removable Prosthodontics, Fixed Pro- 
sthodontics. Endodontics. Periodontics. 
Pedodontics. Orthodontics, Community 
Dentistry. Dental Public Health. 

Allied Medico! Sciences College. P.O. 
Box 10219. Riyadh. 

Departments: Clinical Laboratory 

Sciences, Radiological Sciences. 
Rehabilitation Sciences. Community 
Health Sciences. Biomedical Technology, 
Dental Health. Nursing. Surgical Technol¬ 
ogy. Medical Assisting, Anesthesiology. 
Emergency Medical Technology. 
Computer & Informetion Sciences 
College: P.O. Box 2454. Riyadh. 

Departments; Computer Engg., Com¬ 
puter Science. Computer Technology. 
Information Science. 

Plenning B Urben Designs College. 
P.O Box 800. Riyadh. 

Departments: /Architecture and Building 
Sciences. Planning. Regional Design. 
Interior Design. 

Medicine & Medicel-Sciences et Abhe 
College. P.O. Box 641, Abha. 

Departments: /Anatomy, Physiology. 
Family and Community Medicme. 
Biochemistry. Pathology. Microbiology 
and Parasitology. Pharmacy. Medicine. 
Paediatrics. Surgery. Medical Education. 

And now for the irresistible part; The 
job includes free return air tickets annually 
for faculty member and family, furnished 
accommodation or housing and furnishing 
allowances, monthly transport allowance. 


gratuny. i?«e mettoiR ’ 

covering family and contribution by urHver- 

sity to tution fees of non-/Arabic speaking 

children. 

Interested? Then msH written 
applications with non-returnable copies of 
your academ'ic diplomas and specialised 
experience certificates together with your 
resume (including a list of your pubB eh a d 
articles and references) to the 0^ of the 
college concerned. Do not forget to indi¬ 
cate the position applied for and the sub¬ 
jects you are qualified to teach. 


Oil & Natural Gas Commission 


O il and Natural Gas Commission 
(ONGQ is on the look out for 
bright, young, talented Indians 
for appointment as executives in various 
technical and supporting disciplines. 
Applicants who have secured 60% marks V 
or equivalent grade in the qualifying exam 
are eligible to apply. Candidales v^ have to 
appear for a written objective-type test on 
2-6-85. The test wiil consist of two 
parts—one relating to discipline/ 
specialisation and the other to aptitude. 

For further details see the Employment 
News of 2-2-85. Last date for.receipt of 
a pplications is 1-3-85. 

Staff Selection Commission 

S taff Selection Commission will 
hold a competitive exam on 7-7-86 
for recruitment to the post of clerks. 
Age limit: 18 to 25 years as on 1-8-85. 
Educational qualification: Matriculation or 
equivalent. Knowledge of typing either in ^ 
English or Hindi is essential. The exam 
consists of two parts: Part I wil be a written 
exam of objective multiple-choice type 
and Part II will be a typing test. 

For the format of application form and 
other details see Employment News of 
26-1-85. Last date for receipt of 
a pplications is 25-3-85. _ 

BIT Entrance Exam 

B irla Institute of Technology (BIT) 
Mesra, Ranchi, will hold an 
entrance exam on May 25 and 26. 
for admission to (1) B.Sc. Engg. four-year 
degree course in Civil, Electrical. Mechwri- 
cal. Electronics & Communication. Com¬ 
puter e Production Engirreering and (2) 
B.Pharm, four-year degree course in Phw- 
maceutical Sciences. Qualifications: For 
B.Sc. Engg. 104-2 or equivalent with 
Physics. Chemistry and Maths artd for 
B.Pharm with Physics. Chemistry and Biol¬ 
ogy. /Application forms can be obtained on 
payment of Rs 10 by IPQ. payable to the 
Registrar. Biria institute of technology. 
Mesra, Ranchi. Last date for receipt of 
completed application forms in 15-4-86.A 
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inaBiminiK GDMFiniiiaDN-i 

BY RAGHU BHATNAGAR B RAJUL BHARGAVA 


Comprehension is a mulli- 
dimensional process which 
involves an analytical 
understanding of a given sub¬ 
ject matter, by grasping the 
hidden meaning in-between 
the lines. This article is the first 
in a series on the subject. 

I t is perhaps not always realised that 
being educated in a large measure 
implies a capacity for acquiring new 
understanding, through reading and 
integrating it with die knowledge already 
acquired. This process is what we broadly 
call comprehension. On a more technical 
level, comprehension involves a wide 
range of skills and interests. As a truly mul¬ 
ti-dimensional affair, it encompasses a 
variety of abilities with .respect to 
vocabulary, grammatical and discoursal 
features, inferential processes and contextual 
knowledge. According to Carrol some of 
the factors operating in comprehending a 
text are; remembering word meanings; 
following the structure of a passage; find¬ 
ing answers to questions answered 
explicitly or in paraphrase; recognising a 
writer's purpose, attitude, tone and 
mood; and drawing inferences from the 
context. This last factor needs special 
notice since even the meaning of a word 
or a phrase in a stretch of discourse may 
depend upon what has preceded it (textual 
or linguistic context), and on the presup¬ 
positions as well as personal and cultural 
considerations, relating to the writer 
(extra-textual or extra^linguistig 
context). 

For proper comprehension it is also 
necessary to know whet Wayne C Booth 
has called 'Rhetorical Stance'; 

The common ingredient that I find in all 
of the writing I admire... is something that 
I shall reluctantly call therrhetorical starxte. 
a stance which depends on discovering 
arid maintaining in any writing situation a 
proper balance among the three elements 
that are at work In any communicative 
effort; the available arguments about the 
subject itself, the interest and peculiarities 


of the audience and the voice, tlie implied 
character of the speaker. • 

77>e Rhetorical Stance College. 

Composition and Communication 

It needs sustained training to be able to 
understand this 'Rhetoiii-al Stance', it 
should, however, not be forgotten that 
there is a more basic skill in the absence of 
which the above stance would be incom- 
prefiensiblo. It lies in the ability to know 
the' writer's purpose which may be all 
kinds of things—to clarity, to critici.se. to 
defend, to promote, or to Warn. 

A parallel requirement is the clear per¬ 
ception of a writer's style-- the distinctively 
original and personal way in wfiich a writer 
expresses fiimself and thus establi.sfies.his 
unique identity. It is not very different from 
our recognition of a friend's identity by 
hearing his voice on the telephone. Yet 
another requirement calls foi a clear 
awareness of the tone of what one reads 
It IS the writers attitude towards his sub¬ 
ject. his reader, or fioth. As in the case of 
style, tone in writing is also like the tone of 
voice in speaking and it also performs the 
same function- expressing anger, 
indignation, gentle or exalted feeling, res¬ 
pect. defiance, praise or indifference. All 
this and much more is achieved through 
the manipulation of language which 
includes choice of words, peculiarities of 
usage and structure and the use of 
images, figures of speecn. rhythm and 
even punctuation. 

Reading is important not merely 
because it gives access to new 
knowledge. Being an active process 
requiring effort, concentration and 
deliberation, it is an aid to thinking. Not 
only this, anyone seriously interested in 
improving his writing cannot ignore good 
and extensive reading. The reason is not 
far to seek. Both reading and writing, as 
indeed also thinking, involve similar pro¬ 
blems of organisation, development, logic 
and expression (the last named quality 
being not involved in thinking). 

Prose discourse usually takes on four 
forms; narration, description, exposition 
and argumentation. Each form serves a 
distirvet purpose. Narration tells a story by 
recounting an incident or event. Descrip¬ 
tion 'paints' or pictures in words an object, 
a person, a place, a state or a pfocess. 
Exposition seeks to inform, set forth, 
c»(plain or clarify. Argumentatiort. is corr- 


cerned with mallets involving differences 
of opinion and it seeks to persuade for or 
against a certain point of view. 

Just as all writing has a discernible pur¬ 
pose behind it. so also it lias a well- 
defined structure. Ordering, arranging, 
organising, developing the material in 
hand according to recognised principles 
result in patterns of structure which lend 
formal unity, grammatical cohesion and 
semantic cofierence to the composition. 

The seaicfi for structure can be at the 
paragraph level or at a higher-tfian- 
paragraph unit level (inti a vs inter¬ 
paragraph structure). Within the 
paragrafifi. sentences should flow smooth¬ 
ly. one into the other. One of the common 
devices for achieving sentence flow is the 
use of trans'tionai words or phrases such 
as next, besides, then, however, thus, 
consequently, indeed, in addition, 
therefore, moreover, nonetheless, on 
the contrary, as a result on the other 
hand, furthermore. Some of these can 
also be used for connecting paragraphs. 
Or. such phrases and clauses as for exam¬ 
ple, in conclusion, to sum up. we now 
see that, at last, can bo used as inter¬ 
paragraph transitional devices. 

Each paragraph is built around a key 
idea contained in or expressed by what i^ 
usuajly called a topic sentence. All other 
sentences in tfie paragraph generally sup¬ 
port the topic sentence. Thought develop¬ 
ment within a paragraph follows certain 
recognisable patterns. Prominent among 
tfiese are example, time arrangement, 
space arrangement, general and 
specific. statistics, compark ;/t- 
contrast, division or classification, 
cause and effect and analogy. 

Recent thinking about discourse 
analysis has led to a meaningful distinction 
between a sentence and an utterance. 
The former is a grammatical unit, the latter 
a communicative unit. There is no one-to- 
one correspondence between the gram¬ 
matical status of a sentence and its 
communicative or utterance value. Thus both 
‘Have a seat and I'll get you a drink' and 
‘Move an inch and Til knock your teeth in' 
are imperatives but the corrwnunicative 
fonction- of the former is giving a sugges¬ 
tion. while that of the latter is holding out a 
threat. Intelligent reading requires an 
awareness of the intonation that links a 
.sentence function with its utterance 
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lANGUAfiE^lORhf 
LIVE INTEXT BOOKS 
they live in 
things you say 


THE BBC COURSES 

A NEW METHOD FOR 
LEARNING A LANGUAGE QUICKLY 



the BBC courses will give you 
an eminently practical and wide 
vocabulary which will be of real 
use to you in everyday life. 

There are English Courses for all 
levels Beginners, Intermediate, 

Advanced and specialized 
courses for Exporters, Doctors, 

Diplomats, Businessmen, 

Scientists & for those who seek 
jobs Abroad. And even for 
children. 

Also available other foreign 
language courses-German, 

Arabic, Spanish, Japanese. 

Russian, Chinese, Greek. Italian 
etc. and Hindi & Urdu (Shortly). 

And Shakespeare's plays in cartoon 
form and other Shakespeare's series 

Wn're today, send coupon, come personally, or teirrphone 256755 

B. I. LANGUAGES INSTITUTE 72'F7, UCO Bar*ic Bldg,, Flora 
Fountian, 359, O.N. Road, Bomoay 400 023 

Branch** : 13/1A Govt. Pla* e Fa«i. C.'icutta-*'00 069 T*l. 238742 
13, Oaryagani. Bahind Einplcymenl Caehang*, New Delhi 110002 
T«l. 274443-261290«9/10 Agutchand Maniion, 150, Mount Road 
Madras-600 002 7*181851-63642 

^i.TLANGUACFs'lNSTTfUT 727 f 7 ,‘uCO’B anrsTdi. ' 

Flora Fountain, 3S9, O.N. Road. Bombay 400 023. 

Please send me Prospectus in the subject. 

(specify language) 

Name. 



Address . 
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Statement about ownanhtp and other parUeolara 
about newspaper entitled CAREER » COMPETITION 
TIMES as required to bo pubifshad In the first issue 
•vary year after the last day of February. 

FORM IV 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


4. 


5. 


Place of Publiestion 

Periodicity of 
Publication 
-Wntcr's name 

Whether Citizen of 

India 

Address 

Publisher's name 

Whether Citizen of 

indie 

Address 

Editor's name 

Whether Citizen of 

India 

Addfose 


: 10, Daryagani, 

New Deihl-110 002 

: Monthly 

: Riche Jain' for the Proprietors: 
Bennett, Coleman O Co. Ltd. 

: Yes 

: B.SardarPatalMarg, New Daihi 
: Riche Jain for the PropristorK 
Bennett, Coleman and Co. Ltd. 

: Yes 

: 6, Sardar Patel Marg, New Delhi 
: Dr.Y.C.Halan 

: Yes 

: MIG'116 B, Rajouri Garden, 
New Delhi-110 027. 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF SHAREHOLDERS OF THE 
COMPANY HOLDING MORE THAN ONE PERCENT OF 
THE PAID UP CAPITAL TO BE SHOWN AGAINST ITEM 
NO. 6 OF FORM IV, AS ON 23.1.1985. 


I. Shri Ashok Kumar Jain, Shantiniketan, 14th Floor. 8, 
Camac Street, Calcutta-'700 017. 2. Ashufca Holdings Ltd., 
P.N.B. House, 3rd Floor,' 5. Parliament Street, New Delhi- 
110 001. 3. Ashoka Viniyoga Ltd.. 14, Govt. Place East, 
Calcutta-700 001. 4. Bharat Nidhi Limited, Times House, 
4th Floor, 7, Bahedursliah Zafar Marg. New Delhi-110 002. 
5. Miss Nandita Jain, Shantiniketan, 12th Floor, 8, Camac 
Street, Calcutta-700 017. 6. P.N.B. Finance & Industries 
Ltd, B/45-47, Connaught Place, New Delhi-110 001. 7. 
M/sSahu Jain Limited,Times House, 4th Floor, 7, Bahadur- 
shah Zafar Marg, New Delhi-110 002. 8. M/s Sahu 
Properties Ltd..8, Camac Street. Caicutta-700 017. O. Smt. 
Indu Jain, Shantiniketan. 12th Floor. 8, Camac Street, 
Calcutta-700 017. 10.. Shri Samir Kumar Jain. Shanti¬ 
niketan, 14th Floor, 8, Camac Street, Calcutta-700017. 

II. Smt. Meera Jain, Shantiniketan, 14th /loor, 8, Camac 

Street, Calcutta-700 017. 12. Camac Commweial Co. Ltd., 
33/1, Netaji Subhas Road. 345. Marshall House, Calcutta- 
700001. 13. Arth Udyog Limited, Shantiniketan, 14th 
Floor, 8, Camac Street, Calcutta-700 017. 14. Punjab 

Properties Ltd., Timas House. 4th Floor, 7, Bahadurihah 
Zafar Marg, New Delhl-110 002. 


I, Richa Jain, hereby declare that the particulars given above 
are true to the bast of my knowledge and belief. 

(RICHA JAIN) 

Dated: March 1,1985 Signature of PubUshat 








foitowiriig would require mere sirtiple 


to a gdod reader is 
to make him aware of two aspects of con¬ 
nected writing. Sentences combine to 
form texts and the relations between sen¬ 
tences are aspects of grammatical cohe¬ 
sion. On the other hand utterances 
combine to form discourse and the 
relations between them are aspects of dis- 
coursal coherence. Thus both the follow¬ 
ing examples are coherent as discourse, 
but only the' first one is a cohesive text, 
with the second sentence linked to the first 
by ellipsis. 

A: Can you go to Bombay tomorrow? 

B: Yes. I can. 

A; Can you go to Bombay tomorrow? 

B: Indian Airlines pilots are on strike. 

Another way of looking at the problem 
of comprehension is to treat it on the basis 
of the dichotomy between what is called 
pure or simple comprehension, on the one 
hand, and inferential and implicational 
comprehension, on the other. The former 
requires a mere understanding of the 
words in their normal syntax, the latter, 
besides a literal comprehension of the text, 
"an apprehension of the total situation 
described" in the text "and a sensitivity to 
social relationships and expectations" 


comprehension; 

Today, with the rapid spread of all 
forms of modern communication, 
ignorance of the major facts about India 
cannot be excused. 

On the other hand the following exam¬ 
ple from Davis as quoted by Carroll would 
make any reader proficient only in simple 
comprehension feel out of his depth: 

The delight Tad had felt during his long 
hours in the glen faded as he drew near 
the cabin. The sun was nearly gone and 
Tad's father was at the wood pile. He was 
wearing the broadcloth suit that he wore 
to church and to town sometimes. Tad 
saw his father’s hands close around a bun¬ 
dle of wood. He was doing Tad's work— 
and in his good clothes Tad ran to him. 
‘Til git it. Pa." 

Exercise: 

When Tad saw his father, he felt 

A; disappointed 

B;impatient 

C:angrv 

0: guilty 

It is not easy to say which linguistic skills in 
what order and combinations would ena¬ 
ble the expert reader to infer or deduce D 


ted but by. Carroll, the following two 
important points seem to be indisputably 
involved in comprehension: 

(1) Language comprehension occurs in 
situational contexts whose characteristics 
may influence not only the degree to 
which comprehension processes operate but 
also the nature and extent of certain other 
processes that may accompany com¬ 
prehension, usually as a consequence of it. 
The special arrangements that are frequen¬ 
tly necessary to test comprehension 
constitute such situational con¬ 
texts. 

(2) Two processes often co-occuring 
with comprehension are memory and 
inferertce: while they are conceptually dis¬ 
tinguishable from comprehension, their 
occurence may make, it difficult to assess 
the separate occurence of the comprehen¬ 
sion process itself. 

In the next issue we will look into com¬ 
prehension in practice as part of language 
in use. 

We will take up sample passages and 
illustrate various kinds ot difficulties 
involved in comprehending them. 

(To be eontieuedf 


Answers to 

TEST YOUR WORD POWER 

1 . adage: C: old and wise saying that expresses a common observa¬ 
tion in a way tt'.al gives it the authority and force of a truth. Indian 
economists confirmed a record 7% growth in the industnai sector 
for 1984. proving the popuiar agage that .i good agricultural year 
is good for industry. 

2. ambidextrous: O: able to use both hands equaliy well. 8avi Shas- 
tri. the ambidextrous India all-rounder, recently equalled the world 
record for the maximum number of sixes in one over -six—set by 
former West Indies captain Sir Garfield Sobers in first class cricket. 

3. aroma: A: rrleasant or savoury smell; fragrance. Green and plump, 
(tacked with enough flavour and aroma to perk up anyone on the 
gloomiest of mornings, the coffee bean ranks as one of nature's 
tastiest gifts. 

4. bulwaflt: C; any person or thing giving strong support or 
encouragement rn time of need, danger or doubt; something that 
defends or protects: rampart. Rajiv Gandhi is expected to main¬ 
tain India's place as a bulwark of the Non-aligned Movement. 

5. conlaiilieut: D: quarrelsome. In the complex and contentious 
world of arms control, the question of the hour, and of some years 
to come, is about Star Wars. 

6. gewnt: A: lean: haggard as from hunger, ill-health or suffering. 
Gaunt, starving, often dressed in rags, thousands of Ethiopian 
refugees continue to stagger across the drought-stneken northern 
wastelands of their country. 

7 hiolin: B; gap in a series, making it incomplete; any break or 
interruption of continuity. The announcement that the US-Soviet 
arms control talks would resume on Mar 12 ended a 14-month 
hiatus in the negotiations. 

8. Impuilily: C: freedom, or exemption, from (wnishment or injurious 
consequences. Hundreds of Bangladesh nationals with fake travel 
documents or no documents at all are "bribing their way into India" 
every day with impunity at the Petrapole checkpost alone. 

9. inhiw: A; to fill (somebody whh): pour in: instill; inspire; imbue. 
Nineteenth century Oxford was infused with such colossal con¬ 
troversial energy that the texture of England, oven today, bears the 
imprint of the city's Victorian vigour. 

10. iiivMl: A to put Of commit (mortoy) in order to earn a firtancial 
return. An increasing number of foreign banks are ntaking a beeline 


to invest in India, which they realise has a good tiark record in 
debt servicing, a relatively stable political system and"economy. 

11 . prisline: D: unspoiled: untouched: original: primitive. To restore 
the 2.600-km long Ganga tovTs pristine purity, a four-tier Ganga 
authority is being set up with an apex body to be chaired by the 
PM. 

12. psephologist: C: one who makes a scientific study of election 
trends, e.g.. by means of opinion polls. While jourrralists went 
hopelessly wrong in predicting the results of the general elections 
in 1984. psephologist Prannoy Roy's prediction came eerily close 
to the final tally. 

13. refrain: A: to hold one.self bark: atetain from; check.Each super- 
oower refrains from attacking for it fears an equally devastating 
retaliation from the other. 

14. rendezvous: A. meeting (ilace. The district of Gudulur, which con¬ 
tains the lower slopes of the Nilgins. is a rendezvous point for tire 
three southern states of Kerala. Karnataka and Tamil Nadu. 

1 b. roMlienl: B: able to recover from trouble, sorrow, misfortunes, etc; 
buoyant. Ra|iv has inherited a nation that has proved remarkably 
resilient in times of stress and made steady progress toward easing 
its perennial prcblems ot poverty and overpopulation. 

16. shun: A: to avoid: abstain from. Last year, the percentage of coffee 
drinkers in the US who shun caffeine soared to 31 %. up from 17% 
in 1978. 

17. throng: A: to crowd. Women in black veils and fierce-looking men 
with Yemen daggers throng the dirty streets of Sanaa, the capital 
of North Yemen. 

1 8. upheaval: B; great and sudden change. After more than a yeai of 
political and economic upheaval following the assassination of 
opposition leader Benigno Aquino, the signs of hardship in the 

• Philippines are everywhere. 

19. vogua: D: popular favour, use or acceptance: current fashion. For 
the best few years. Europe's drug firms have been in vogue with 
Amerrcan investors. 

20. woary: C; tired; exhausted. Weary joggers and walkers can now 
treat their feet to a massage practically anytime and anywhere with 
a pocket-size device called the Footdoctor. 

Vocabulary Roringt: 

20-18 correct.exceptional 

17-15 correct.excellent 

14-12 correct.good 
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CIVIL SERVICES EXAM 

iCoatinumd fntm ptgm tSU 

papers are o* the Mairiculati-m or 
equivalent levels and are qualifying papers. 
However, the marks obtairr^ in these 
papers are not counted for rankeifi: the 
General Studies paper and optiortal sub¬ 
jects of only such candidates are evaluated 
who attain the minimum standard fixed by 
the UPSC in their discretion for the qualify¬ 
ing papers on Indian language and 
English. Hence it is advisable that these 
papers should not be totally neglected 
while preparirtg. and fuH attention must be 
given at least in the exam hatt. 

The optional subjects include Aghcul- 
’•tre. Botany. Zoology. History. Law. 
Sotiology. Psychology. Maths. Physics, 
etc. Though the question papers are sijt in 
HirKli and English the candidates have an 
option to answer them in any of the 
languages specified in the Eighth Schedule 
of the Indian Cor»titution. 

The standard of the exams is of Hon¬ 
ours level. Cartdidates are expected to give 
clear, arralytical. comprehensive and com¬ 
plete answers. Though the papers offer 
some choice, introduction of computeory 
questions over the past few years has 
made it essential that the whole course be 
covered thoroughly. Besides, the trend is 
more towards general and comparative 
questions where the candidate is required 
to mention, in brief, the salient features of 
the topic and nnally make generalisation 
Of comparison. In boef the exam tests your 
analyticat ability, depth of knowledge and 
the ability to extract any essential 
information 

It is advisable that the candidate must 
follow cieaify what is being asked and 
answer only to the point. A weH ithislrated 
and documented answer wiH certainly 
fetch good marks. 

The General Studies paper covers a 
wide course including Indian culture, 
national mrwement. Gandhi. Nehru and 
Tagore, current affairs (national and 
intemalionaQ. Statistical Interpretation. 
Indian Constitution. Polity. Economics. 
Geography and Scierx:e and Technology 
in India, etc. All the above mentioned 
topics are asked in the exams. The aim of 
the General Studies paper is to heH> the 
candidMe develop a balanced personayty. 
where he gathers information of all types 
and takes interest in all important 
matters—Science or Humanities. He is 
supposed to know the socio-economic 
miUeu of the Indian masses, the govern- 
mem Plans and their impact on the 
masses, besides having knowledge of 
current affairs, inventions, discoveries, etc. 
The emphasis is not only on gathering 
kiformaiion but on analysing the facts and 
forming an kidependem opinion. The can¬ 
didate is expected to see things from an 


end y nW e se d anghu mefai 

ganeraiisationo and come to conclusfcina 
olhisown. 

Speed is very wnpoitam in ttie Geneial 
Studies paper. The paper is dividad into 
several parts aird most of the questions 
asked are specific and to the poitiL The 
candidate’s answers must be specific and 
supported by evidence, dtagrams arvidasai 
wherever required. The UPSC also helps 
the candidate by spaafying the word lirnit 
for each answer. 

Interview 

Candktotes who ob^ the minimum 
qualifyng marks required in the written 
part of the Mains as fixed by the UP%. are 
sumrTMXied for an irtterview for testing 
personality. 

The number of candidates summoned 
for the interview is nearly twice the number 
of vacancies to be filled up. The inleiviaw 
carries 250 marks (with tro minimum 
qualifying marks}. Final ranking of can¬ 
didates is done on the basis of marks 
obtained in the Mains (300 X 6 = 1800 
marks) and interview (250 mark^ i.e. the 
combined marks obtained out of a max¬ 
imum of 2050. 

Interviews are held sometime in March- 
May. in New Dekii at the office of the 
UPSC. Dholpur House. Each candidate is 
examined by a board of interviewers and 
dltotted marks. A candidate is judged in 
totality at the interview—his turn-out (out¬ 
ward as well as inner}, his knowledge.’ 
his expression, his capabilities, his views, 
etc. Candidates are advised to behave as 
follows for the interview; 

• Dress as usu^. 

• Beat the interview venue in time. 

• Relax. Don't be nervous Number of 
candidates called for the interview is juft 
double the number to be select^. 
You have already covered 1.8(X) marks 
and are to be judged only for 250 marks. 

• Behave nicely and courteously- Pre¬ 
sent yourself with a pleasant smile and a 
polite greeting when you face the 
examiners. 

• It is better to talk a lot and gel some 
things wrong than to say nothing and sit 
silently- 

• White your accent and pronoundatian 
should be as accwate as you can mafca 
them, the examinets wM re^ be far more 
interested in your fluency and 
understanding. 

• There is rKMhing %e right or wrong in 
most of the answers. Whet is impoftant is 
that one must be ^ile to justify opMons or 
answers. 

• Most of the time the examinea am 
there to help you. so don't face an inssr- 
view with apprehensions and Miibilions. 

A caixlidate taking due cam as oulinad 
above is most Hnly to find his nsme in the 
list of salecied candhMas taking die UPSC 
Civil Services Exam. ^ ■ 


ELiCilONO^TjE 

dewminaiion l» deal flmily wWi dtampUng 
sls w s rts ef ate eoumy. The (flmiisnl ef fl|i 
AfaduM Govemmant hm nimd acme oon* 
trevaraim. wsaBy ecsdamic in nature, andhm 
fhisd to stir flie ooremon paopla urdke the 
emmainrhniifeL 

fci Aasam. Seade ia fdsMvah aucceaaM in 
o otiKiidBring the podlion of the Con gws ^fl . In 
Tami Nadu, flw Congraa^l and the AIAOMIC 
horn emarsd ado a 'marriege of conmnianod. 
with the aiBc ti n na in mind. In Nagdand and 
Mooram. dm p ea i dcn of flw CongraaaH haa 
vastly i m iiiDve d . fci the’by etac t io nB in a ‘red- 
stale' Ifta Vltat BangaL the ps"f lf are alacling 
many Congraretfl candMaiaa in iha Ml 
domaiaiad oondiluanciaa. On the ottrar hand, 
the half haened a ttempt s of tha oppoaitioo 
■aadats to unha i hem a al v e a are not going to 

If Mrs Gvidhi wants to poatporto tha alao- 
tkma now. she would ham to m^ an amand- 
mem to areand die Ma of tha IMfiamant. But an 
image-canscawMrt Gandhi tonowa that this 
would not be a practical mma on her pan. She 
akways 9m to ham lagiliniaiB authority at har 
base lo nde die coumiy aocxxding to har 
wrehes and she is not going to waste the 
opportunity to do so now. She rteeds .orw'and 
a had rrmnih to alert the Election Commission 
about her d ecis i on to hold tha poll. So we ham 
no reason to be surprised H the elections are 
held before the test dawn of 1986. 

DipmAmrSinhm. Cmhuttm 
Second Prime Bi too 

Marking Time 

IS GandN makea no secret about 
wanting to see her son Rajiv 
talow in her footsteps as Hriim 
M i n isle r . Har poSticai manipulalions in pursuit 
of JNb dynastic dream are now so blatant that 
they d eem en to tarnish the counbYs knaga of a 
tree damocracy. Tha dismissal of governments 
in SUcint. PontichaRy. Goa. Tripura and mom 
recarety. the toppling of tha Farooq Ministry 
and die rewrthrow of the NTR Govern m e n t, in 
spile of dia laiiar e njoyin g a majority, shows 
daarty Mn GandhTs da^ to remain in power 
atanyooai. 

k is a wad-hncmm tact mat the AIR artd 
Pooi da n h an are mouihpiecm of tha Con- 
graasd. The mushrooming of TV tr s n sml He ia 
just in time viifMh the etac t io ne am due. can 
aanre only one piapaas—a wkta canvas for Mis 
GmdM and har pa^. 

On afl occasiane. Mm GandhTs suooam 
dapandad on a dtaundsd Oppoakkxi. Tha NTR 
optaoda. howamr. gam iha Oppoailion a won- 
itariul opportundy to unNa again on a poWcaf 
isaua VWiataiiar prasliga Mm GandN might 
ham nwaiamd by tha funjrit aciioni haabaan 
nu B f ie d by bar htattnt act fci Andhra which pm- 
vohad onataywida pralaatB., 

In dia aoudi. dia paopla of Tami Nadu are 
unhappy by dia mannar in wNbh dm Sri tanka 
isaua is hafcsitaeMad by dia Centra. 

Againal dda faackipound k may ha oon- 
chidMt dmt CWigm a al i r a h t aa curi fy fci a am raf 
atataa srii oompal Ma GandN ID poaqiaria dia 
tokSabhaatacdana. 

P. HmiKmm, HMamkme 

iMsifMkKBifS 
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' Sm^wSoiMl!*^ * Uahwnilr CwfiM Mi Coapalillva 

COMPURK GUIDE TO GBNKBAL STUDII8-1MS 
(fof IAS Pralfanlury Bmp timtioa) \ 

•d by V.K. Agnlhotri at al 

Fabniuy 1885 850 pp (approx) Ra 70.00 

CONCEPTS AND PROBLEMS IN MERCANTILE LAW 
(nclndlng company law and Indiutrtal law) 
byS'M. Maheuiwarl 
vlH-S?! pp 

MACROECONOMIC THEORY (7/a rap) 
by M.C. Valah 

xiv4-710 pp 


ELEMENTS OP INCOME TAX 7/e, with 
Addendum (for B. Comm A C.A. Inter) 
by(B.B. Lai 

INCOME TAX LAW AND PRACTICE 
> (for M. Comm. I.C.W.A., C.A. Final etc) 
byB.B. Lai 

PUBUC nNANCE (2/a) 
byM.C. ValNi 

xiv+380 pp 


GENERAL COMMERCIAL KNOWLEDGE (2/e) 
by S.N. Maheshwari 

vii-t-210 pp Rs 20.00 

ORGANISATION BEHAVIOUR 

by M. Banetjee Ra 60.00 (hb) 

Ra 30.00 (pb) 

ELEMENTS OP DEMOGRAPHY 
by Zacharia A Sinha 

X11+448PP Ra 80.00 (hb) 

Ra 50.00 (pb) 

ADVANCED ECONOMICS OF DEVELOPMENT AND 
PLANNING 
by C.S. Shrlvaatava 
xvl+678 pp 


ECONOMICS FOR C.A. STUDENTS 
by D.C. Sancheti 
Pt I Theory xvH332 pp . 

Pt II Indian Economy 730 pp 

BUSINESS MATHEMATICS 

(for C. A. Inter New Courae 1985) 

^ P.N. Aroia 

1200 pp 

MATHEMATICS FOR 1.LT. 
by P.N. Aroia 

xii4-784 pp 

TEXT BOOK OF PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 

byB.R. Shtya RaSS.OO 

Available with leading bookaellara or _ 

ALLIED PUBUSHERS PVT. LTD. 

13/14, Aaaf All Road. New Delhi-110002. 751, Mount Road 
Madiaa B00002. 15, I.N. Heredia Marg. Ballard Eatate 
Bombay-400038. 3-0-1120, Kachlguda Cioaa Road, 

Hyderaoad-S00027.17Chlttaran)an AvanuaCalcutta-700072 
5tli Main Road. Gandhinagar Bangalore-580000. PrarthiM 
Plata, lat Floor Near Thakoie Baug. Ahemodabad-380000. 


Re 120.00 (hb) 
Ra 70.00 (pb) 

Ra 35.00 
Ra 60.00 

Ra 80.00 

Ra 50.00 


Ra 30.00 

Ra 125.00 (hb) 
Ra 50.00 (pb) 

Ra 45.00 

Ra 80.00 

Ra 90.00 (hb) 
Ra 42.00 (pb) 
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SAGAO FTHE10IFFI 

T he cinematic world was poised for a 
major 'take*'- Cameras focussed on the 
enchanting chairperson. Jeanne Moreau 
to give the jury's verdict on the best feature film 
of the year. And when she did. it was "lights', 
"camera", "action" and thundering ovationi Tlie 
prestigious Golden Peacock had been won. at 
the to international Film Festival of India (IFFI). 
Delhi. 

The award was to be shared by two feature 
films- "the UK entry The Bostoniang and the 
Rus.sian film ftuthless Bomancg. Tha Boa- 
tonians also walked off with the best actress 
award which went jointly to Vanessa Redgrave 
and Madeleine Potter tor their memorable por¬ 
trayals of the characters Olive and Verena 
Tanant The best actor was Carlos Vereza who 
rendered an outstanding performance in Nelson 
Peieira Oos Santos' Brazilian film Mamoirs Of 
Prison, based on a novel by Graciliano Ramos.' 
(For other awaids see News Capsule.) 

The two award-vzinning feature tilms were 
selected troni a spectacular fare of 23 titles, in 
the competitive section, iinspooled before the 
jury at Vigyan Rhavan from Jan 3-17. As per 
the organisers' word, the tO IFFI is the biggest 
ir' Its ' variegation of sections", its "prolixity of 
■-a>niinars" and generally in all dimensions. Yes. 
one tends to lully agree witfi the organisers- 
who had reduced the festival inaugural to the 
biggest nautanki ever witnessed. 

Bad Start 

Film festivals in India are organised, by the 
Ditocioraie of Film Festivals which is controlled 
by the National Film Development Corporation 
{NfOCI This year there was an effort to 
etnphas'se the film mduslty's parlicipaliori and 
they were asked to partake the major task of 
managing the inaugural. The resuk? Utter dis¬ 
aster All dignitv and decorum was thrown to 
the winds by the Bombay fUmi dunh/a (mind 
vnii. the representation from regional films was 
abseitt) who conducterf tfte inaugural m their 
own box-office hit style Not once did they 
t>ause to think that the world's eyes were on 
them and that it was an Internationa) event. 

Was It meant to be a national film star fes¬ 
tival when the slur-spangled pagaaniry from the 
wrxid famous Raj Kapoor down to the small fry 
Aril Gupta, was made to parade on the dais? 
To make manr-rs worse the stars were lined up 
III front of tfie irivercd nxie-membor jury seated 
ill the dais Could ttiere have been a more 
■I cp: and iindei.nrous way of treating the key 
..i?nim.rlitirs rJ an international film festnr^? 

T<k> situai.ci' war. muffed up further by Rai 
'■ ll•l.i' ai«l ri-ii-rh Naval who. m the garb ot 
icr, '■I,.!, lasseif many leading directors 
■ ! 1 ,.)i’i-. I. : )•»; Ijy not pronouncing their 

.1" ■ii"\ .mo'ouiiding off theanrvtunce- 
1 '■ i'-- ■- .I-names hove not been 


called may also come up the stage". At this 
stage the Executive Director of Film Festivals. 
A. Viren Luther, ought to have shrunk under his 
chav. Besides, there was little or no stress on 
the presence of foreign guests. Was it because 
the star presence of Michael Caine and Chris¬ 
topher Reeve was conspicuous by its absence? 
Who’a Baaponsibfa 

There can be no second opinion that Luther 
has to take the entire blame for the mis¬ 
managed start to the festival. "The star pageant 
was not part of the inaugural." Luther claims. 
'"The rehearsal was only up to the lighting of the 
lamp. It erupted in a spontaneous manner." 

F^ttana Kanagal. the renowned Kannada 
film-maker, whose retrospectives were 
screened at the festival, felt that the respon- 
sibility for all the hallaballoo must be borne by 
the person who heads the festival. Adoor 
Gopafakrishnan. the eminent film-maker bom 
Kerala, walked out in protest, not because he 
was not galled over to the stage but because 
"the lining up of the stars, with their backs to 
the jury, was rnost unbecoming". Incidentally, 
the jury members were no less renowned than 
the chairpi'Son Jeanne (French actress/ 
director) Safi Foye (Senegalese director). Ist- 
vaan Gaat (Hungarian film-maker), the US 
director Conrad Rooks of SiddhatBi fame. 
Serge Losique (Canadian Film Festive Presi¬ 
dent). Vladimir Naumov (Soviet dkector), 
Nicholas Roeg (English cinematographer). 
Shabana Azmi and Soumitra Chatterji. 

Asked about the bad start to the festival. 
Jeanne exuded a sense of cine-diplomacy. 1 


am not shocked by the confusion...some peo¬ 
ple are not used to organising sophisticated 
festivals.... I am ikM here to judge your 
organisation, t am responsible for my workj^ 
Rare." she said. 

Could the bituie organisers please gel 'usetf 
to organising good film festivals by doing some 
home-work? Perhaps they can be groomed by 
expert management bodies like the Indian 
Institute of Management. Ahmedabad. 
HicHFofum 

Having crawlad out of a bad start. TO 
IFFI provided a rich forum for the cross- 
enechange of cinecnatic cultiffes of Third Worfd 
countries. The foois was on Latin American 
CMtem« Austere in form and obstructed by lack 
of funds. Latin American directorsi(6(p lb 4 
Point Mamoia OfPriton) have alilv utilised 
the powerfut-rnedNim in portraying the misar- 
able life in these coumries. 

The festival also displayed a notable array Of 
the dvectorial ventures of world movie 
moghuls. presented through differem sections: 
the information section, three Indian reirospac- 
tives. three foreign retrospectives, a competi- 
lion section, a section of films bom Latin 
America. Mack American cinama. the 
Documedia for documentary and short films 
and the Indwi Panorama. Fams of Shohsi 
bnamura. the dueclor bom Japan (Dfery Ofj 
Suako/. Alexander Korda, the producer dirac- 
tof horn UK and Nikiia Mifchalov. die dvecior 
bom USSR were screened. The opening film 
Julaa And Jim was screened as an apt 
homage to Francois Truffaut (deector. France) 
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nwtt'lpMVPPiVrtfWr-fivmmpn. unipvip 
001 hk IMMI Mm fhit tmt itttm (1881). • 
on Tiulbuft towouriw iimim— ihs 'mm- 
igiaiiofwtip b 0 iw 0 e n Hb mf an—the 
orgaraMit opud for ■ MM* AnT Jim becauM 
Jeanne wilio atare in the ISbn ma lha head of 
the jMiy. There v*aa a remoipaciNa the woifcs 
of Uichino Vitoorid (The DwmneiQ. Three of hie 
ciassica-TlIre Lmipi^, Cornmnation Aaaee 
Sanaa —ace rarmmed. Banvodo Ber- 
ioiuccisr (£aiar Tanga In /Ma). La Luna, d/as 
programmed tor the Monnation section, 
iionicaifr dte trim was banned by Indian censors 
some years back af it deah wHh irwest. Eric 
Rohmen's Atoon At Arte was reportedly a 

let down while Mike Nicholas's SUkwaad was 
ronsidered outstanding. The film relates flte 
story of a 28*yoor-oid woman, who is mys- 
'rmously kiiied while on her wav to a newspaper 
office, to deliver an expose to the Naw York 
Timas about the violation of safety rules in a 
nuclear ptant. Franco ZepoveHi’s La Travlata, 
Uie screen version of Giuseppe Verdi's opera of 
,i>he same name, was much apprec^ed by 
'tiiics. Maria's Lavara by the dissident Soviet 
t.'lm-maker Andrei Mikhalkov Konchalovsky was 
4 much taked about film because the director, 
^rpristngly. demonstrates a feel for the 


SILVER LINING FOR 
BLACKS 


11 i# inema becomes an important tool 
I in terms of giving life to the 
historv of biacks.' sard Pearl 
Bowser, a pioneer promoter of black 
American films. Bowser, a guest at the 10 
IFFi. spoke at lerrgth on the emerging trends 
in black American anema. that had gamed 
critical attention only recemly 

Black American films exposing the state 
of the blacks in the US have been produced 
by a number of black dvectors. One such 
direaor was WiHiam Greaves, an actor attd 
dancer of the forties, whose AH, The 
fighter (on Muhammad Ak) was screened 
et the Black American Retrospective Sec¬ 
tion at the 10 IFFI. Other fkms like lUusians 
rdirecied by Julie Dash). Baify Anri Seat 
{directed by Oscar Micheaux). Aassiim 
Through (dvected by Larry Oark). and 
Death Of A Dunbar Giri (ckrected by Henry 
MiHer) were also screened. 

It was not until 1913 that the silver 
screen provided a forum for exposing the 
bitter existence of blacks in America. 
However, with the emergence of Martin 
Luther Kktg as leader of the Civil Rights 
Movement si 1963. a number of black 
directors took to making black films. But 
pioneers in the field like Noble Johnson arxl 
Ralph Cooper were irrelevant till the open¬ 
ing of the first Mack film festival in New York 
>n 1969. It was a histoncai breakthrough fur 
ifie black dkectors whose message on the 
dire state of Mack Americans was actually 
•^eceived on the cellufoid by millions. 

Gradually Mack cinema gained world 
recognition and in december 1979. it was 
entered in the knemaiKmal Film Festival 
held in Nantes. France. Today the black 
directors have achieved their aim to reach a 
wider audietKe and Mack cinema is ack¬ 
nowledged with much imeresi and 
errthusiasm the world over. 


'Sanafliigri triSau and 1 ew i pe r<m ei«J fha-Ha^ 
tor's ^979 Mm SIbartaria brought him world 
IsmtL 

Sataetion Mat Classy 

The Mormaiiott asctiort envies were con¬ 
sidered Msi'raie. Whara Tha Groan Ants' 
Drnam, Loan Is Daari. Swan In Laaa. Pull 
Moon In Pvla and Saerat Is Tha Boat 
Ruaanga vrata handpicked by critics as really 
worthwhile’. Saarat.... made by the dissiderii 
Polish director, is a searing comment on the 
current Polish pofitical situation. 

The ntystery of the selection criteria for the 
films screened in the festival remairts to be 
solved, for most fUms in the inforrrtation section 
had been shown in other festivals, m the sec¬ 
tions other than main. One reason attributed 
was that the Motion Picture Export Associatxm 
of America was not participating and the pac¬ 
kage from independent producers was not fes¬ 
tival class. Even in the other sections the aim of 
promoting the newest m world cinema was not 
achieved. 

the competition section had one feather in 
its cap. ft did fare belter than the 9 flFFI where 
the head of the lury. British film-maker Lirxlsay 
Andersan, did not consider any film worthy o< 
the Golden Peacock. This year's wiiwier Buth- 


' iimllairimtriri'Giiaieimdht Tbfa a nmgUa 
tha tale of a pure and exalted girl who strives 
for a genuine'tove. but encdurMers a cold rec¬ 
koning resulting in her death. 

Tha Boataniarta. the co-winner, is the latest 
Nory-Merchant-Jhabwaia vertture. Based on 
the Henry James novel, the film mtenweaves 
the early pangs of lha women's iitovemeot with 
a triangular love story of great intensity, m the 
last two decades of the 19th century. 

The Indian arHry to the competitxm sactxjn 
was GoviTKf Nihalani's Party. Only one fUm was 
annred though each country is antitted to two. 
Hare again the seleciion group layad the axe on 
two singnificant titles. Kumar Shahrti's Taratrg 
and Kelan Mehta's HaU. 

The Indian Panorarrta also came in tor much 
criticism: Andb/ Oafi. a film which was rejec¬ 
ted by tha regional panel in Bombay was 
cleared by the Central panel for entry inio the 
panorama. However, there were a substantial 
nurriber of high calibre films: Kumar' Sahni's 
Tarang. Nihaianrs Party. Girish Karnarfs 
Utsaa —a loosely assembled fable about a 
courtesan, which erxls up showcasing Rekha— 
Adoor Gopalakrishrtan’s Mukhamukhant and 
Ariaminta VariyaUu by K.G. George—a pro¬ 
woman film which profiles a working woman, a 


THE DOCUMEDIA 


T he documetuary film has generally 
received a step-motherly treatment, 
both from film officials and the public. 
Good documentaries and short films 
irwariabiy get overshadowed by the 
glamour of feature films. In comntercial 
theatres the documentary is rendered 
kisignificanl by the magnificence of adver¬ 
tisement shorts, which mo'e than appeal to 
the common man's sense of entertainment. 

At the 10 IFFI, however, the documen¬ 
tary film had a room at the lop. The festrva' 
directorate sprung a surprise by allocating a 
separate section called Documedia. 
exclusively for the screening of documen¬ 
taries aruf short films. At lasr, young and 
irxfependent film-makers were given a 
chance to display their latent. 

Meera Oewan. a young documentary 
film-maker, was entrusted witfi the 
arduous task of organising the Documedia 
section. Meera had made her mark in her 
very ftrsi venture. Gift Of Lava, an anti- 
dowry film which bagged eight international 
awards. Meera's Where Are Tha Wooris 
was entered in the Documedia. 

'Getting the films was no easy job." says 
Meera. Foreign fitm-makers were not 
inteiested in sending their works for a non¬ 
competitive section with very little scope for 
after sale. Yet. the Documedia turned out 
to be the bnghi spot in the festival. The sec¬ 
tion comprised an inieresimg cross-section 
of restrospective documentaries, accenting 
themes, rather than the work of individual 
film-makers. Selected animation hlnis from 
the National Film Board of Canada fTha 
Boy Artri Tha Snow Goose), Films 
Division's films, on Indian art and artists 
(Afcbar and Services Of Trees) and eight 
packages of films on 'peace', and other 
Central American films from the Leipzig fes¬ 
tival. were inciuded. Films from Latin 
America and by Slack American film¬ 


makers were also juxtaposed. 

The purpose was to negate the indif¬ 
ference' with which short films were 
received in international fHm festivals; the 
results were appalliitg as the audience was 
exposed to the best trends in contemporary 
documentary' cmema—both' in terms of 
thematic relevance and technical 
excellence. 

The Latin American package needs spe¬ 
cial mention as it was the mam focus of the 
10 IFFI. Says Richiv Joshi of the Daily 
Telegraph: "A comprehensive selection of 
films from points south of the Texas border 
where poverty is naked and the cow boys 
are all called 'coinnel'. was one of the high 
points of this otherwise dismal festival." 

Bloori Of The Conriors and Three 
Crowns For A Sailor were two powerful 
films which made an attempt to come to 
terms witfi reality without clouding over the 
form and content. 

Among the Indian titles was Shyam 
BenegaTs three-hour documentary Nehru. 

"It was very well received," recalls a 
dynamic Meera who was instrumental in 
including inc film in the Documedia. Sur¬ 
prisingly the film was not taken into account 
by the Films Division 

At the seminar on the economics and 
realities of documentary lilm-maicing. the 
probtefTw facing short film-maker.s in 
developing coumries was debated upon. 

The ^ilms Division was censured for its 
obfwxkxis method of allocating documen¬ 
tary contracts by inviting tenders A 
separate film festival for documentaries and 
shorts was recommended by Meera. 

Meera ^t a pat or» the back from j! 
Monika Lisicka. a film promoter working il 
with Film Polski. who had this to say '• 
"...your Documedia was as good or even 
better than many other festivals." Con¬ 
gratulations Documedia! 
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An omtis in thn dnanrt Suhuini Mui» in Bhuvan Shome wfticA wa$ 
aeelaknnd by erities at tha 4 iFFI. 


negMciwnousmvna ana a uicnen maia. 

Sa* An4 Vioianea 

The Latin American section proved popular 
in terms of sale of tickets. Clearly the reason 
was the hot Brazilian film Dona ikot And Mar 
Husband Not For Fublieation an American 
film on sex orgV and another title Parahbya 
Muittar Mueha (Macho women) which deals 
with a liberatad woman who does rtot tolerate 
social constrictions, were hot favourites. Cert- 
sorship, apparently has no meaning in the film 
festival dictioni 

That brings us to the question of who sees 
festival films. Not the masses—definitely not. 
The upper-middle-class who can meet the 
black marketeers' demands, the media person, 
and of course the VIPs are the real 
beneficiaries. The technicians and junior staff 
vvho can learn much from good foreign films 
can manage to enter only by- begging or 
borrowing passes. But the majority is toft out en 
maSse artd the pretentious viewers who take 
pleasure in raving over the fact that they “atten¬ 
ded an intemationat tikn festivar, are the ones 
who occupy the best -seats. That’s the Film 
Directorate's handivvork. 

Yet. the trend goes on festival after festival. 
Good viewing and bad viewing and the usual 
festival hangama is now part of India's dne- 
culture. 


PAST PERFORMANCES 

I nternational film festivals are over halNa- 
century old. The world's first festival was 
held as part of biermale in 1932. and 
remained so till 1934, becoming thereafter an 
annual event. After World War II the concept 
spread on an international scale with Cannes 
taking the lead in 1946. Tbday. films have 
become a patent media of communication and 
entertainment and. most important, are a 
powerful force to reckon with as instruments of 
social and political change. That accounts 
for the enthusiasm with which over 200 fes¬ 
tivals are celebrated round the globe. 

The major competitive film festivals as 
recognised by the InternationsI Federation of 
Film lYoduoeis Association (IFFPA) are held in 
Berlin. Cannes. India. Manila. Montreal. Venrce and 
Moscow alternating with Karlovy Vary. In India, 
the first International Film Festival w.as held 
from Jan 24 to Feb 1. 1952 in Bombay. This 
was a rmn-competitive festival with 21 par¬ 
ticipating countries who entered 40 feature 
films and 100 short films. 

The second non-competitive film festival 
was held in New Delhi from Oct 27 to Nov 9. 
1961 and was organised by the Ministry of 
Information and Broadcasting m close coopera¬ 
tion with the Film Fei'oration of India. About 90 
features and 50 short films from 38 countries 
were emered in this festival. 

The third competitive International Film Fes¬ 
tival of India (3 IFFI) was held from Jan 8-21. 
1965 in New Delhi. It was recognised as an 'A' 
class festival at par with those held in Cannes. 
Berlin. Venice. Karlovy Vary and Moscow by 
IFFPA. About 30 countries participated in the 
festh/al erttering 19 feature filrrts and 20 short 
films. A jury headed by Satyajit Ray awarded 
tire top prize, the Golden Pmock. to the Sri 
Lankan feature film Dam FaraHya (A Family 
Chronicle). The Gokfen Peacock for the beet 


short film was given to Cuba's Cyeiona. 

The 4 IFFI was held alter a span ot about 
five years. The festival was again organised in 
New Delhi from Dec 5-18. 1969. Irvthe com¬ 
petition section, 20 feature films and 18 short 
films were entered and, 32 countries par¬ 
ticipated in the festival. Th'e jury headed by Raj 
Kapoor awarded the Golden Peacock for the 
best feature film to the US entry Tha Damnad. 
Taking Off At 1800 Hours from Cuba was 
swarded thd’Golden Peacock for the best short 
film. It is notable that India's Bhman Shottra 
won laudatory remarks from critics. A retros¬ 
pective of Indian cinema (1913 to 1969) was 
one of the sidelights of tNs festival. 

The 5 IFFI was held in New Delhi from Dec 
30. 1974 to Jan 12. 1975. About 46 coun¬ 
tries with 142 feature films and 69 short films 
participated in the festival. It was decided that 
the festival be held regularly in alternate years. 
A permarrent insignia, a stylised representation 
of a peacock, Irtdia’s natibrral bird and a perma¬ 
nent logo of the festival Vaaudhaiva Kutum-^ 
bakam were initially adopted at this festival. 
The jury, headed by Satyajit Ray. adjudged the 
Draaming YouHr (Hungary) and the 
Automatic (Czechoslov^ia) as t^ best feature 
and short films respectively which were awar¬ 
ded tha Golden Peacock. Apart from the cus¬ 
tomary awards. the CIDALC award for the 
Indian^eature film Garam Hawa and the 
UNICRIT award for Tha BrutaiiaaUon Of 
Frans Bium (GDR) and Kaadu (India) were 
given away. 

Sponsored-by the Film Finance Corporation, 
organised by tha Directorate of Film Festivals 
Information 8 Broadcasting Ministry in 
collaboration with Indian Motion Pictures' 
Export Corporation (IMPEC) and Indian film 
industry, the 6 IFFI was held in New Delhi from 
.Jan 3-17.1977. About 53 countries with 249 
films participated in the competition, informa¬ 
tion and short film sections. Japan's Mon And 
itm and India's Attar Tha siianea won the 
Golden Peacock lor best feature end short films 
respectively. The festival jury was headed by 
Satyajit Ray. Sitver Peacock for the best actor, 
actress and director were awarded for the first 
lime. 

Tfw 7 IFFI was held in New Delhi from Jan 
3-17i 1979. A total of 169 feature and short fihns 
from 35 countries were received lor screening in 
four sections, viz. competition, infotmasion. 
tribute and Indian Panorama. In tha tribute sec¬ 
tion films mads by three oelebratad directors— 
Clauds Chabrol. Andrei Tarkovsky and John 


Ford were screened. The Indian festival is the 
only one to have organised this posthumous 
tribute to the American veteran Ford. The 
Indian Panorama consisted of 21 featdre films 
selected from various Indian languages. This 
time the international jury was headed by Ous- 
mane Sambene of Senegal, the first non-Indian 
to head the jury. Two women members were 
also on the jury for the first time. The jury 
adjudged Hungarians (Hungary) as the best 
feauire and An encounter WBh Faces (India) 
and Olympic Gamas (Poland) as best short 
films for the award of Goirton Peacock. The 
best actor, actress and director were also 
chosen for the award of Silver Peacock. For the 
first time a Special Jury Prize was given for the 
Indian film Gaman. 

The 8 IFFI was held in New Delhi from 
January 3-17. 1981. A record number of 61 
countries with 167 feature and 64 short films 
participated in the festival. Besides the com¬ 
petition and information sections, there was a 
foreign retrospective section. Indian panorama 
and a market section. Out of 24 feature films 
and 13 short films selected for the competition 
section, the Golden Peacock for the best fea¬ 
ture film was shared by Tha Unknown 
Soidiat's Patent Leather Shoes (Bulgaria) 
and Aakrosh (India), while A Period Of Transh 
don (India) received the Golden Peacock for the 
best short film. Silver Peacock awards for best 
actor, directoi (feature and short) and two Spe¬ 
cial Jury Prizes were conferred by.the jury. 

The 9 IFF! was organised by the Directorate 
ot Film Festivals under the NFDC in New Delhi 
from 3-17. 1983. Over the years, Indian fes¬ 
tivals have tiecome a major forum fot the Third 
World cinema with as many as 22 Third World 
countries participating in the festival. About 51 
countries participated in the festival with over 
200 feature and short films. Apart from com¬ 
petition. information, tribute. Indian Panorama 
wid film market sections, a new section for the 
acreening of 16 mm films was added. In the 
competition section. 24 feature and 10 short 
films were screened. However, the festival was 
dampened by the fact that no film was found 
upto the nrark for winning the Goldan Peacock. 
The Silver Peacock for feature films were given 
by the jury headed by Lindsay Andersan to the 
best actor, actress and director. Two feature 
films were selected for Special CommendMion 
by the jury. In the short film section the SHver 
Peacock was awarded to the best director. A 
Special Jury Prize was given in this cMegoty. 

PtaMa GopaL Maw Delhi 
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BV'MAfiOTTAMnim 


OrtlANii* SbiMN 



Rs 10U -M BOOKS 


WllSi RUPA PAPERBACKS 


1. How many times has the Himalavan Car 
Rally bean held? 

2. Who'won'the rally this year? 

3. Witt) which H>ort is the Auty Trophy 

associated? ' 

4. Name the titles of the three books written 
by Gavaskar. 

5. Who wrote The ^asrlMafi and The Slew 
Man? 

6. Who is the last bowler to take his laMy of 
Test wickets to 250? 

7. Who am the holders of the Wightman Cup 
inTenriis? 


PRIZES 

SPORTS QUlZ- 40 : 

2 RntPiiiM 

Sports books wonh Rs SO each fram Kuim A 
New DoM to the first two mtl-xonact 
erttries (or ona-amr entries H there are no 
alkconects) pulled out of the hat. 

Plus 5 C er i seln l ie H Pr ises worth Rs 20 
each from Rupa A Co. 

KENWORDS- 40 : 

2 Pifft Prizes 

100 Gnat Books from Rope A Csl. New 
Delhi to the first two aU-eoaaet entries (or 
ona-atwr entries if there are no aM-cortects) 
puHed out of the hat. 

Plus 5 CoiMoialiuii Prizes— Arthur Ha i l e y's 
Strong MadUeina hom Rupe A Ce. 

HOW TO ENTER 


ACROSS 

1. TNs worfd-ienowned statesman leceivecj 
the Jawaharfal Nehru Award for Inter¬ 
national Undarstartding for 1983 (7). 

4. The American artist who mtroduced the 
Boy Scout movement in the US (S). 

6. The fifth sign of the zodiac in astrology (3). 

7. Mountain pass between the Rhaetiah and 
Lech Alps in Austria which is pierced by 
one of the kmgest raHway turwiels in the 
wotfd (7). 

9. A hea^iawed hound (6). 

11. A Rornian Catholic priest who. as Chan¬ 
cellor of Austria from 1922-24. stabilised 
currency (6|. 

14. You say one hundred thousand or 
one— —-(4). 

16. An btdian teim for a wayside inn (5). 

17, A result of the rotation of the earth round 
its axis (3). 

16. Belter known as Manlyr: Monroe (5). 

19. Uaastia is a-newspaper (7|. 

DOWN 

1. This lake in centra* Uganda contains the 
only navigable sections of the Viclona Nile 
|5J. 

2. Nickname tor male comedian who does 
feminine impersonations, goes up (5). 

3. The first two Amenc»i astronauts to take 

a ride in the fast US space shuttle Colum¬ 
bia (launched m April 1981). were Robert 
Crippen and John-(6). 

4. Type of French medieval song with verse 


S. VCtthRaTtttoiMMittyxriadund^^ 

S. [Xstinguiahed Brifetti ademist: with many 
inventions to fus credit connected with 
wireless, teiavision. coat and petrol 
engines, anti-aircraft and anti-tank rocket 
apparatus (3). 

9. Shakespeare wrote The Marchant Of 
Vanice but he wrote The Stones Of 
iren/ee|1.6). * 

10 One of a family of spiny, termite-eating 
mammals, allied to the platypus, found in 
New Guinea and Australia (7). 

12. Air India is analogus to-of Pakistan (1, 

1 . 1 )., 

13. Officiel language of the English 
Hungarians whose official name is 
Magyarorszag (6). 

14. This gulf in N.W. Mediterranean, on the 
coast of S. France Hes between Pyrenees 
and Toulon (5). 

15. The fifth of the Abbasid Caliphs of 
Baghdad immortalised in ihe stones of the 
Thousantf And One Nights as the Caliph 
presiding over a splendid court (5). 



SOLUTIONS. -SOLUTIONS. . SOLUTiO 


• Prim the answers neatly in capital let¬ 
ters ahxigwith your name, age and address. 
Each crossword must be pasted/dipped to. 
a larger piece of paper. 

• You may send in any number of 
entries, but each must be tiumbeied accor¬ 
dingly and accompanied with its respective 

Coupon. 

• Though all your entries will be 
included in the draw of lots, you will be 
emitted to only one prize—the highest in 
case you're getting more than one. 

Cl e s i ng dola far ihe hep coniests: March 
25. 


Aririreai yam ewIiia B lae The Edkor. Career 
Gt Cdmpetition Tknes. 10 Daryagaiii. New 
Oelii-110002. 



SK>RI50UIZ-3t 

1. Bob Willis. Ian Botham ft Fred Trueman 

2. 1979-80 m New Zealand 

3. ' Kanga cricket 

4. All gold medallists in (udo in the 1984 
Olympics 

5. ICO m. 200 m. long jump. 4 X 100 m 
relay 

6. Sariie as Owens 


Tint Rriaz falheanaet/ona-aitatf: 1. Dev^ 
endra Kumar. Oehra Oun 2. Oeepek K. Tham*. 
M'lhijan P.O. (Assam) 

Cznazlolizii' Brize (ana - an t u f: 1. M. Suresh. 
Bangalore 2. S. Vasamha Kumar. Bangalore 3. 
R. Saraiha. KaMturichi ITamil Nadu) 4. Sunny 
RwMttla. Srinagar 5. Sreepalhy S.. Tripunkhura 

(Karalal 


3831. PMiaudi Howe Road. 
Dartagani, Naw Dattii'l 10002: 


KENWOR05>3t 

Across: 1. Copyright 7. Euler 8. Adige 9. 
Haber 11. Enema 13. Napier 14. Earwig 16. 
Yeats 18. Tiber 20. Ca^ 21. Rhett'22. 
Thackeray 

Down: 2. Opera 3. Radar. 4. Gemini 5. Tepee 

6. Trafalgar 9 Henry Foid 10. Esot 
12. Nervi 15 Lacuna 17. Scott 18. Tomsk 
19. Eucia , 

Wfamon 

Rm Rrita (att-canaett; 1 • Dikp K. 
Mukhopadhyay. P.O. Rahara (West Bengal) 2. 
Sanjay Sinha. Patna 

Comeiotton Riizo taU-eonaett-' 1 - Siddhartha 
Chatterjee. New Delhi. 2. E.G. Mohan Rao. 
Kakr.ada 3. Maneesh Jhawar. PHani 
4. G. Ganesh. New Delhi 5. Harvinde' Singh. 
Agra 


3831. Pstaudi House Road. 
DaryagaiM. New Deihi-110 002. 


G, 


Mzes kowoMbd by 
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HOOKS • uourses ® r>argaiiis 


POSTAL 




i.A.S. PRELIMS 
BANK OFFICERS 
BANK CLERKS 
CLERKS GRADE (S.S.C.) 

C.A. ENTRANCE 
ENGLISH IMPROVEMENT 
For Prospoetus, writ* to; 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
CAREER STUDIES 

21, Sir C.P. Ramaswamy Road, 
Alwarpet, Madras-600 018. 


Good English 

Improve your Enplish. Join 
Good English' or 'Advanced 
English' correspondence courses. 

Write for free prospectus. 

Institute of Journalism (C) 

Post Box 3583 
New Delhi-110024. 


Learn Journalhm 

Learn 'Journalism', 
'Writing'for Profit’, 
'Creative Writing' 
by correspondence. 
Write for free prospectus. 

Institute of Journalism (C) 
Post Box 3583. 
Now Delhi-110024 


ENSUHE YOUH SIHXESS IN I.A.S. 

RSAO 

e»IICAR*S 

QiNiRAL STUDIiS 

POR 

CIVIL SERVICIS 

PRELIMINARY EXAM 

WRITTEN STRICTLY AS PER UPSC SYLLABUS 
OBJECTIVE TYPE QUESTIONS WITH ANSWERS 
SUPPUMENTED BY EXPLANATORY NOTES 
BY PROA Mf/WfR P4*»Y 
POSTAGE R«. 6-00 PRICE : #?S- SO-OO 
POSTAGE FREE IF FULL AMOUNT IS SENT 8T M. O- 
FOR COPIES CONTACT YOUR NEAREST BOOKSELLER 
OR WRITE TO 

TIRUMALA PUBLICATIONS 

OPP. ARYA SAMAJ MANDIR. SULTAN BAZAR, 
HVOERABAD - SOO 037. 



DANTON I-WEEK 
SHORTHAND 

Only 10 Easy Lessons. 

Practice quickly gives 150-200 
words per minute speed. Write 
today for Free First Lessor* B 
detailed Prospectus to: 

DANTON .SHORTHAND 
SCHOOL (B). 

C-183, SARVOOAYA ENCLAVE, 
NEW DELHI-110 017 


ADMISSION NOTICE 


JOIN CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 

• JOURNAUSM • C.A. 

• QOOOENGUSH • I.C.W.A. 

• A.I.B.M. • A.RR.I.B.IM. 

• A.M.8.P.L • F.M.S.P.I. 

• PRIVATE SECRETARY 

• RAPID SHORTHAND 

• BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 

• HOTEL MANAGEMENT 

• ACCOUNTANCY 

For OBtaHa aattd b( aalf addraaaad 
ENivalopa to Diraetor ; 

ACAOEMY OF CAREERS GUIDANCE 

4/177. Subash Naoar. 




Planning a Carear? 


IAS 


Indian Admn Service Class 1 
Classes for Prelims, Mains & Int. 
12 month foundation course also 


Bombay Educational! 
Academy (298786) 


232 L.T. Crawford Market Road. 
Above Lucky Toy Mart, Bombay 2 
No postal course 





No Exorciso. Quite Safe. 



‘ LEARN FROM EXPERTS I 

PHOTOGRAPHY, COLOUR PHOTO- 
^APHY 6 SCREEN PRINTING 
are modern arts. Learn all techni¬ 
ques of these arts from our institute 
experts by post. All the three can be 
good sources of income as well as 
joyful hobbies. 

Write for prospectus, to 

KALAIMATHl NiLAYAM, 
NANJAITHALAIYUR P.O.. 
639204 

Periyar Ot., Tamil Nadu 


MtU’ S 11 I>YfJRTt IV 

USA/CANADA 


. St two books teit now you eon get scnotanhfpfor nigker sti 
A uthorrVinod K Gambhir.MBA|US A).Mng Oir.Schoiarship holder throughout in India A abroad 


in IIK.IUH sll Hits \HH()\I) 


2nd ed — 
Gives details for getting admisBion S 
Bcholars''ip for higher studies in USA. 
Canada A other eounines. Eligibility, 
educational systam, tests to be taken, visa, 
baggage rules, campus tite etc Rs 26/- 

HgOBQQBBQBQQm 3rd — 

Gives details of 68 scholaiship/loan 
schemes of trusts, banks, companies, govt 
etc for higher studies m India or abrpad 


including Tata. Rotary. Mahindra. Philips. 
Rhodes, Inlaks & USER I Rs.36/-. 

Also svaitabie by same author- 
e MBA Admissions Handbook (details of ItMs 
S 57 others) Rs.38/- NMBA Entrance 
Course Rs lOSZ-B Management Trainees 
Selection Handboofcfdeiails ol 87 
organieations)Rs 40/- ■ Course for Mgml 
Trainees Recruitment Tests Rs. 105/- 
■ Course tor Bank Olllcers Exams Rs.SS/- 


Maiiirig charges for one or more Rs 5 for GRsS forORs BforBS ■ combined 


II HiT.TlTK^TRglll! i iCH>l j ii[«J; 


HeiiujnIxT. hf»Wrr\ t jobs 








































C ertain numbers are very 
important in the life or the 
destiny of a person. The 
number six. dominated the entire 
life of ktdira Gandhi. 

Indira Gandhrs first name, sur¬ 
name. the name of her husband. 
Feroze. her son. Sanjay. his wife 
MenakBf'Mrs Gandhi's childhood 
heroine. Jeanne, and her country. 
France each consists of six letters. 
She spoke six languages: English. 
Hindi. Bengali. Gujarati. French, 
and German. The name of her 
fathw Jawaharlal Nehru, and the 
house where she stayed with him. 
Teen Murti Bhavan. each have 15 
letters: 1 +5>*6. Her blood group> 
is "O". the 16 th tetter of the 
alphabet. 

Her political career was no dif¬ 
ferent. She became the President 
of the Congress Party in the year 
1969 (1+9-F5+9-24; 2-M»6) 
The age at Vrhich she became 
the Presiderit of the Congress Party 
was 42 (4+2=^). 

The year in which she became 
the Prime Minister of India was 
1966. (The last two sixes are 


worth noting. This could happen 
only once in a 100 years). 

The date on which she became 
the Prime Minister was January 24 
(2+4“6). The year when she won 
her most sweeping electoral vic¬ 
tory was 1971 (1+9+7+1*18. 
i.e. 6+6+6). 1971 was also the 
most important (lehod in her 
whole political career when she 
st(X)d at the peak, won the war 
against Pakistan and played a 
major rote in the liberation of 
Bangladesh. 

The only time she lost the elec¬ 
tions in her whole political career 
was 1977 (1-H)+7+7*24: 

2+4*6). 

Her age when she lost these 
elections was 60 years (6-K)=6). 


' iir+9Hi«^iW 044+6). 

number of Lok Sabha seats con- 
I tested by her party in 1980 was 
two-thirds which is 66.66%. Her 
I son. Sanjay.died in an air crash in 


the month of June, which is the 
sixth month of the year, and the 
year in which he died was also 
1980. The number of years for 
which she was Prime Minister of 
India was 15 (1+6*6). 

The place where site stayed as 
the Prime Minister of India. 1. Saf- 
darjang Road consists of one 
numeral and 14 letters, that is 
15 altogether (1 -1-5*6). 

The state vvhich gave her the 
toughest challenge of her career 
was Punjab (6 letters). 

The most imjrortant person in 
the Khalistan movement, who got 
killed in the army action taken by 
her in the month of June (tins sixth 
month) and tfie person whose 
death was stated to have been 


FATAL PROPHECIES _ 

People Who Predicted Their Own 
Deaths 

St Molochy, Irish: Ireland's greatest prophet, 
pii-dicletl both the lime and place of his death - 
/XII Soul's Day at Clautvaux. France 

Jean «f Arc, French: When stie was captured 
by English soldiers. Bishop Cauchon, one of the 
who piesided over her trial, asked .loan 
■Ahen sIh'. thought she would be dclivjeied lion' 
inirinsonmont She told him to return in three 
iiionihs to find Out. On May 30. 1431. ihirre 
inonjhs l iter to the day. Joan of An. was burned 
at the stake and ’ delivered" from imprisonment. 

Ihomai Wohoy, Englkh: When Cardinal 
Wolsey failed to convince Pbpe Clement Vll to 
grant Henry Vtll i ' England an annulment of his 
maiiiage to Ouen Catherine, his fate as a leading 
statesman was ' -./led. He was arrestcu. Down 
wif|i dyseiitery. V >• 'Isey had to rest at it monasterx 
in Leicester. He n marked to ttie Abbot on enter- 
iiig ttie monastery: "I am come to lay my boiwrs 
among you." On the morning of the second day of 
illness. Wolsey asked what time it was. When told 
It was 8 o' dodc. he said: ThK carmpt be, for at 8 
o' clock. you will lose your master." The following 
day. precisely at 8.00 a.m.. Wolsey died. 

Spencer Perceval, English: PM of Britain 
from 1809 to 1812. Perceval foresaw his own 
death in a dream fie had rxt the night of May 10. 
1812. In the dream, he wasaccosted in the lobby 
of the House of Commons by a man wearing a 
dark green coat with brass buttons. The man 
appeared half-crazy and waved his pistol 
menacingly towards Perceval. There was a shot 


and everything went black. PeKev.il lold hii. 
Iiiend;; and laniily about the dream, but despite 
iheti Winnings, left loi work ;is usual As predn - 
li'ii. he wiis .shot and killrsl f-y a miin weanntr a 
green r riat with bias;, bultons in the lobby ot llv 
House III ('oinmons. Iionically. the assiissin had 
iiiteiuted to HII another membrrr of the Houra; ol 
I Old:,, v/ho Iwrd iiiled aq;iinst him in an cmbi;.'.'l(.- 
Inr'iit suit Perceval's murder wa:. a case- ul mi:.- 
tafen idenlilv 

Abraham Lincoln, American: On the even- 
iiig ot 1866, tin: l’ie:adrxit was in a {)anir.iil,i(ly 
melancholic and quiet mood. He spoke 
plii!o:,ophi( allv about drearnr. for it Miu'l wliile 
then iTU.-nlioned a recent one tlia< tiutitin.jed l,i 
di:.tuih him He went on to descntie tlw: r'leam 
Tlieii; srremed to be a rfeath-like MilliHfSa about 
me Ihen I suddenly heard subilued .srjbs ai. il ,• 
number of people were weeping" Determined to 
find out vyliat was going on. Lincoln wandeier' 
Iniiii lOD'ii lo room of Ihe While Hnu-.e I'liii: tii- 
le.ii herl the Lasi Room. Ttiere, he :,aw a i uip;..- 
wiai>;^d in funeial vestments, surrounded by 
mourners Wtio is rlead in the Wlnle House’" 
Lincoln demanded. 'Ttie President. He was killed 
by an assassirt" came the retily. This wa: 
lolluwed by a loud wailing which woke Linerjin 
from- his dream. Only a few days after LirKoln 
■dated his dream, he was sfici and killed by 
John Wilkes Booth while attending a irlay at 
Ford's theatre. 

Moifc Twain, Anwricon: Americe's most 
beloved humorist was born in 1835 on the 
same day tfiat Halley's Comet apfieared in tlie 
sky. Seventy-three years later, in anticipation ot 
Ihe return of the comet. Twain said to his friend 
and fellow-writer A.B. Paine: "I came in wirfi 


Jamoli Singh Bhindranwato whoee 
name is made up of 24 tetters 
(2+4*6). 

In the assassination, too. we 
find a most urKonny domination of 
the number six. The first assassina¬ 
tion of an Indian leader was of 
Mahatma Gandhi in ttie year 1948. 
The second assassination of a 
major Indian leader was that of Mrs 
Gandhi in 1984 (1948 and 1984 
have the same figures only 4 and 8 
have changed positions). The 
difference between the two 
assassinations is 36 years (which 
Is 6 times 6). 

Mrs Gandhi's age at the time of 
her assassination was 6b years. 
She is Ihe 15th (1 +5*6) head of 
state or government to be assas¬ 
sinated after World War II. Tfie offi¬ 
cial news of her death was 
broadcast over AIR at 6 p.m. She 
was killed by a bullet (6tetters). The 
number of days of national mourn¬ 
ing for her death was 12 (6-H>). 

The last fierson with whom she 
was to have an interview was Peter 
Ustinov (12 tetters, that is. 6-(-6). 
The state which she visited last 
was Orissa (6 tetters). 

Such a predominance of tins 
numbet r.annot be dismissed as 
mere coincidence. 

Counesy The Sundey 
Stetesman 


Malay's Coniei in 18:fb H i:. coming again next 
vi'tii. iiiid I to go out vvith it It will hi.' tin* 

gii.-ali-:.! dir.apt>ointmi:iit ol my lit*: il I don I go 
A/illi ll.illey':; (.oim.'l Tbo Almigbtv has <aid. no 
doubt: "Now heie go those two unaccountable 
frauds: they came h togettiei. tliey must go out 
togcttier" Twain was not to be disappointed. 
Halley's Comet lit up tfie sky on Apr 20. 1910. 
and Twain left with it the folkrwing day 

Amok) Schonbarg, Austrian: llie tanuius 
(iiriipose'i wa:. obsc:.;.ed with ifii: iiu'obei 13 

IkiiiionScp 13. he fiecdint! convinced HI laior.life 
ihal tie wiHild die during his 76th ytiiii, tx«;ause 
ibenumfHHs / and 6 loialled 13.1 ven worse, .lul 
13(1 that year tell (.>n Iriday. a traditional har- 
biiiqei ol bad Iik*. Ifwl day. SclKinberq iema«Hxf 
111 bed, fiitnlv lielieying ifiai his end would come 
-.1 ion Tile day fiassrifj uneventfully, however, and 
l.iie Ihal nigfit tns wife visited tu.s tiedioom to 
reassure him that it was foolish of him to have 
worried. As she entered the room, Sdicmberg 
uttered the word 'harmony and died— at exac¬ 
tly 13 minutes before midnight. 

Grow Hunt, Amorican: A Pennsylvania 
dairyman. Grow Hunt was known loi Iss antics 
and his boisteious spirits. When f tiint's wite died 
in 1923. he ordered two monuments to be 
built—one for her and one for himself On Ins 
mcnuinent. ho requested that the year ot his 
anticipated death. 1938. tie inscribed Although 
the workman protested. Hunt had his way. Just 
as he pt^ictcd. Hunt died 15 years later in 
1938. He was buried next to his wite in a 
cemetery in Austinhuig where the markers still 
stwid. 

KM havi Chandra, Vijayawada 
Compiled from the Book Of Pradictiona 
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Your resportse to the renewal of Club Desk has been delightfullY overwhelming. Several 
rtew clubs have been added to the CCTimes Clubs list which reflects the enthusiasm and 
initiative you young people possess. But the mere forming of clubs is not enough. So start 
activating your clubs—and keep us fully informed about the activities your dubs are 
engaged in. 

We l.avf. however, received more letters asking about the rules and regulations to be 
observed whde forming a CCTimes Club. And for those people—a CCTimes Club is a club 
formed by you exclusively through dint of your efforts and enterprise. If you are desirous of 
forming one. just look around for others as enthusiastic about improving their persona! and 
career prospects—loin together and form a dub. No enrotment fee of eny sort is required. 
Give your club a name and inform us so we can register your dub. Send us the names of 
your members too and we'fl send you membership cards. And thereafter, organise 
activities designed to encourage the development of your overall personality in any wey, 
e.g . group discussions, debates, quiz programmes, if you are desirous of more details, 
tefer to o:ir Jan '8S issue. 

Some of you have also enquired about your membership cards. Membership cards upto 
the letter 'M' have already been dispatched. Those who haven't received them yet please 
inform us so that necessary action can be taken. 

Now unto the activities of a few dubs who have sent in their Club News to us. The Thrill 
Scek-j'.^ (Stub in Amritsar organised on on-the-spot creative writing competition including 
iss.iyi, -^;oit stories and poetiy. The competition was open to all students of their district, 
ihen. "<• CCTimes Club in Chaudhanona (Bhojpur) held a quiz contest related with sden- 
Itfic ii'v.-utions. discoveries and cricket. It also otganised a discussion "Importance ot 
formin;; ./ CCTimes Club in the context of the present day competitive world of jobs and 
caru-n.' and the Ahhit Bharatiya Vikas Sangathan, a CCTimes Club in Meerut, is engaged 
in cyf lit ‘lation campaigns under the Times Eye ftesearch Foundation. Since none of the 
dubs really organised nave! activities, we don’t think any club merits the "Club of the 
Monih ’ iitie this time. Bat don i be -disheartened. Keep working and informing us—and 
please try to send us accompanying photographs. In fact, preference will be given to ■such 
lottais and so you'll stand s better chance of winning too. Good luck for the month ahead. 


THE: LETTER'D’ 


Delhi 

■i.ifi fidC.r, Ajiilrfili. r. 
rsidcnt/Secretary: Vin.i-, 

N.' .'>2/4 
Titiic Club 

- ■: M'll-. Cvi.:;i tivaii M.nrij New 

Itiil’OOlb 

;s'.i- 'ot/Secretaiy: Sattiay S'.tKilvii 

Mr. 

1 1 ! ' 1 .Club 

i 1 Senoi III i-’usbii Vihar. N.' 
CK-II. ■: iO 01 / 

Presicent/Secretary: Rav;sh Joiya 

M rlo C 

C.CIir'i:'' Club 

C j;? C C Colony. Delhi-1 10 007 
Prcsiae-it/Sccretary: Naresb Gu[ita 

M. N'.i o-’zn 

li.'lli ,.! i-r.l Gfoup 

H'1 ■ .Mow Ko.shna I'aik, New Dellil- 
110 OlA 

Frcs‘dant/Secretary: Raiesb Sahni 
M 14., D ;V8. 

I"..;.:i Club 

40 A SHCC Hostel. Delhi Univorsily. 
Dolh.-M0 007. 

Fresidrnt/Secretary: Raliiiiilra Nath Kho.sla 
M N-. D-?/0 
C( I.••.I.'; Club 

R.i.iiu M'j 53. 3irf Floor. Western Witvi. 
Tistl.i/ar,. Delhi-110 054. 
Fhcsident/Secretary: R.P. Kapoor 
M N- D-ZDO. 
r< 'liine. Clul) 

4(11,'1-1 Joshi Road. Karol Bagh. New 
Delhi : 10 005. 

Prasident/Secretary: Meenakshi Sharma 


M No DOI/I 1 
CC rimes Club 

543. Ser.ior HI. R.K. 1’urani. New Dellii- 
110 0/7. 

President/Secretary: Balwindur Jtjel 

tjingh 

M. No. 0-2/12 
CCTimes-Club 
CA> D C. Pal 

G-126. Kaikaii. NewDelhi l10019 ■ 
Prasident/Secretary: Barenya Das 
M. No. D-2/13 
Dhanbad 

1. CCTimes Club 

Block Colony (Family Welfare Dept.). At 6 
PO Chas Dist. Dhanbad-827 013 
Prasident/Secretary: Narendra Kumar 
Verraa 
M. No. D-3 

2. CCTimes Club 

Room No 141, Hostel No. 19 B.l.T. 

Sindri. Dhanbad-'B?8 123 
President/Secretary: Ratan Kumar Singh 
M. No. D-3/1 

3. CCTimes Club 

Hostel No. 18. Room No. 101. B.l.T. 
Sindri. Dhanbad-828 123 
fhesident/Secretary: B.K. Upadhyay 
M, No. D-3/2 
4 CCTimes Club 

18/204. B.I.T. Sindri. Dhanbad-828 123. 
President/Secretary: Atulva Jyoti 
M. No. D-3/3 

5. CCTinresClub 

19/30 B.l.T. Sindri. Dist. Dhanbad- 
828 123. 

President/Secretary: Amrendra Kumar 
M. No. D-3/4 

6. Katras CCTimes Club 
C/o Dr P.C. Gupta 


* iiGuptaV Cte. ' 

Katra^ Dist. Ohanbach828 113. 
Pnsident/Secntmry: Sujoy Gupta 

M. No. D-3/5. 

7. CCTimes Ciub 

Convener,Student6 Club. H. No. 19. 8. N. 
84 B.l.T. Sindri. Dist. Dhanbad. 
President/Sacretary: Shailendra Kumar 
Mishra • 

M. No. D-3/6. 

Dwrgapur 
1 CCTimes Club 

E-28. V.K. Nagar. Durgapm-713 210. 
Prasident/Secretary: Sourit Sen 
M. No. 0-4. 

2. CCTimes Club 

Ranapratap Youtti Club 
23/29. Ashoke Ave. Durgapur-713 204 
President/Sacretary: Bimdh Ghosh Ray 
M. No. D-4/1. 

Dahra Dun 

1. CCTimes Club 

2/1 D.L. Road. Dehra Dun. 
President/Secretary: Anup Dfiingra 
M. No, D-5 

2. CCTimes Club 

Ranjit Section. H I.M College, Dehra Oun 
Carrtt-248 003. 

President/Secretary: S D. Mishra 
M No. D-5/1 

T^ElETtER T' ' .. " “ 

Faridabod 

1. CCTimes Club 
404/17. Faridabad 

President/Secietary: Yogesli S.'ixona 
_ M. No. F-1 

THE LETTER'G' 

Gan jam 

1 CCTimes Club 

Babana Pan. Bno.-' I'aUiik P . Chilaii Via 
Ganiam Dim-701 (DO 
Sresident/Secrefary: Pra;i,ii -i Kama' 
Padhi 

M. No. G-1 

2 CCTimes Club 

Flat 4. Sabat Niv.i' Shanti Nagar, 
Berharnpur. Disl C niam- 760 004. 
Prasidant/Secre: iry: V. Balara'u' 

M. No 0-1/1. 

Gauhoti 
1 CCTimes Club 

C/o Jatin Hazanka IAS. Uluba.'i Chariali 
(Jibagiri) Gauhati- 781 007. 
President/Sacretary: Mihijit Ha/anka 
M. No. G-2. 

2. CCTimes Club 

Qr. No. 42. G.U Campus. P.O. Jalukbari. 
Gauhati-781 014 

President/Secretary Debabrata Maitra 
M. No. G-2/1 

HAIR-RAISING REMEDY 

M editated hair tonics for the bald 
have resulted in sales boom for the 
tonic priced at 4.800 yen ($21) per 
bottle, giving lie to the old adage that there 
e.xists no cure for baldne.ss. The market has 
already grown to 23b yen ($100m) and is 
expected to rise at double-digit rates in coin¬ 
ing years. 
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lb pbit iMiKouf prepaymeat' 


Regn. No. TN/MS(Cy60S 


COMPETITION CANDIDATES 


PROF. R. DHILLON'S BOOKS 

Comprehensive & Authentic 


I.A.S. PRELIMINARY EXAM - 1985 


Civil Services Preliminery Exem. 1965 

1. Comprehensive GENERAL STUDIES Rs. 60 

(With Solved Papers & Mental Ability Tests) 

2. C.S.P.E. SOLVED PAPERS (General Studies) 20 

3. COMPLETE SYLLABUS for Prel. Er Main Exam. 10 

4. INDIAN HISTORY Rs. 12 5. SOCIOLOGY 12 
6. POLITICAL SCIENCE Rs. 12 7. ECONOMICS 12 


EXAMINATION GUIDES 
LATEST 1985 EDITIONS 


Rs.50 

40 


BANK PROBATIONARY OFFICERS EXAM. 

M. 8.A. ADMISSION TEST 
(For All Universities/Institutes) 

N. O.A Exam. 50 4. C.D.S. Exam 

S.S.C. INSPECTORS OF INCOME TAX/ 
CENTRAL EXCISE ETC. 

S.S.C. AUDITORS/Jr. ACCOUNTANTS/ 

& U.D.C. EXAM. 

ASSISTANTS GRADE EXAM 
L.I.C./G.I.C. OFFICERS EXAM 


BANK/RAILWAY/S.S.C./ 
CLERKS EXAM GUIDES 


S.S.C. CLERKS GRADE EXAM. 
bank recruitment TESTS 
(For Clerks/Typists etc.) 
RAILWAY SERVICES EXAM. 

(For Clerks/Ticket Collectors Etc.) 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 

1. Written by Top Authors/Competition Specialists 

2. Strictly according to Latest Syllabus/Trends 

3. Include Previous Years Solved Papers 


BASIC & ESSENTIAL BOOKS 
FOR ALL EXAMS 


1. TEST OF REASONING/LOGICALREASONINGRs. 25 

2. INTELLIGENCE ft REASONING TESTS 15 

3. MENTAL ABILITY TESTS 20 

4. PROBABLE (LATEST) ESSAYS 18 

5. OBJECTIVE ENGLISH-A New Approach 15 

6. PRACTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR 

(For Higher Competitive Exams) 25 

7. EVERDAY SCIENCE (For compe^tive Exams) 12 

For V.P.P.: Remit Rs. 10/- as advance by M.O. 

Write Name fir Full Address on M.O. 
Coupon In Block Letters 


DHILLON PUBLICATIONS 

E-84, Kalkaji, New Delhi-110 019 
Phones:632423 631536 


I.A.S.ASPRIANTS 

Civil Services Prelim. Exem. 

EXAM. DATE 9-6-1985 
Carve Your Career With 

COMPETITION KIT 

Comprehensive Study Material for 

Compulsory Subject: 
GENERAL STUDIES Rs.275 

by TOP COMPETITION SPECIALISTS 


COMPETITION KIT CONTAINS: 

* BASIC BOOKS - For Thorough Understanding 

* ADVANCED BOOKS - Ab per Syilabus 

* PREVIOUS YEARS (1979-84) SOLVED PAPERS 

* PREPARATION GUiDELINES/PRACTICE PAPERS 

* LATEST CURRENT AFFAIRS (Upto May 20, 19ffi) 
with clear and in-depth analysis 

* EXPECTED QUESTIONS (For June 1985 Exam.) 


* TIPS FOR FIRST ATTEMPT SUCCESS 


COMPETITION KIT 

Prepared on the above given pattern is also available for 

L. i.C. A.A.O's Exam. Rs. 150 

Exam Date: 10-3-1985 

M. B.A. Admission Tests 150 

(All Universities/Institutes) 

N. D.A. Exam/C.D.S. Exam 150 

Exam Date: 16-5-85/Exam. Date: 5-5-85 
AUDiTORS/JR. ACCOUNTANTS 
EXAM. 150 

BANK PROBATIONARY 
OFFICERS EXAM. 150 

COMPETITION KITS ARE 
PREPARED STRICTLY AS PER 
THE EXAMINATION SYLLABUS 


DIRECTOR 
PROF. R. DHILLON 

M.A., P.G. Dip. Journalism fBombay) 

Formerly Head, Deptt. of English, 

Aggarw^ CoKege IPanyab University) Faridabad. 
Recipient of “The Hindustan Times Medal in Journalism' 


Please remit the full amount (Rs. 275/ 
Rs. 150) by Money Order/Bank Draft 


COMPETITION CENTRE 

E-84, Kalkaji, New Delhi 110 019 
Phones; 632423 631536 




































I. A. S. ASPIRANTS 


COMPETITION 

CANDIDATES 


Civil Servicea Prallminary Examination 1985 

GENERAL STUDIES 
1500 EXPECTED QUESTIONS 

In format ot 10 Examination Papers containing 150 Questions each 
Oljiective Multiple Choice Questions with Answers Et Explanatory Notes 
PRICE. Rs. 50/- (Postage & Packing free) 

Balanced Covorage of all subjccts/Aspects of General Studies Paper including 
Mental Ability Tests Er Latest Current Affairs 

Prepared by a Panel of Competition Specialists headed by Prof. R. Dhillon 
Compaot Mmd Tr&tnor SuccesS'Ofiffntcd Course to he/p vou echteve success et 


first go 


RELEASE DATE: 6-5-1985 
Book your copies in advance by remitting Rs. 50/- by M.0/Bank Draft 


COMPETITION KIT 


(Comprehenaive Study Material) 

For CIVIL SERVICES PRELIMINARY E-<AM 9-6-85 
For COMPULSORY SUBJECT; GENERAL STUDIES Rs. 275.00 


Competition Kit contains: Basic books for thorough understanding. Comprehensive 
Geni.-ral Studies Guide, Previous Years (1979-1984) Solved Papers, latest Current 
Affairs. Tips for first attempt success,) 500 Expected Questions. Practice Papers 


Competition Kit on the above given pattern is also available 
for: 

Indian Forest Service Rs. ISO/- 

(For Compulsory Subjects-English, Gen. Knowledge 
Current Affairs) 

Indian Engineering Service „ Rs. 150/- 

Indian Economic Service ,, ,, „ 

Indian Statistical Service ^ ~ 

M. B.A. Admission Tests Rs. 150/- 

(For all Universities/lnstitutes covering all subjects) 

N. D.A./C.D.S. Exam. Rs. 150/- 

(All Subjects) 

Assistants Grade Exam: Rs. 150/- 

(Alt Subjects) 

Bank Probationary Officers Exam. Rs. 150/- 

(Al! Subjects) 

Income-Tax/ Central Excise Exam. Rs. 150/- 

(All Subjects) 

Auditors/}r. Accountants Exam Rs. 150/- 

(AH Subjects) 


Competition Kits are prepared strictly as per the Exam. 
Syllabus 

DIRECTOR: PROP. R. DHILLON 

M.A., P G. Otp Journa/ism (Sombav) formerly Head: Deptt. c* Eng/ish Aggarwa/ 
Co/lege (Pan/ah Univ/. Fandebad Recipient of The Hindustan Times Medat in 
Journalism 

Please lemit the full amcuiit Rs. 2 75/Rs. 150/-Rs 50/- by Money Order/Bank Draft. 


COMPETITION CENTRE 

E-84, KalkajI, Ni;w Doltii -1 10019 
Phones:632423/631536 


READ PROF. R. DHIIXON’S BOOKS 


Compreriensive Sr Authentii: 


I.A.S. PRELIM. EXAM. 

1986 

Civil Services Prelim. 

Exam. 


1985 


1. 

Comprehensive 

GENERAL STUDIES 
(with Solved Papers 8 
Mental Ability Tests) 

Rs. 75 

. 2. 

C.S.P.E. SOLVED 

PAPERS(GENERAL 
STUDIES 

Rs. 20 

3. 

COMPLETE SYLLABUS 
for Prel. & Mam Exam. 

Rs. 10 

4. 

INDIAN HISTORY 

Rs. 12 

5. 

SOCIOLOGY 

Rs. 12 

6. 

POLITICAL SCIENCE 

Rs. 12 

7. 

ECONOMICS 

Rs. 12 


EXAMINATION GUIDES 


LATEST 1988 EDITIONS 

1. 

BANK PROBATIONARY 
OFFICERS EXAM. 

Rs. 50 

2 

M B.A. ADMISSION lEST 

Rs. 50 


(For Ail Univer»itms/lnsTttutbs) 

3, 

N.O.A. Exam. 

Rs. 50 

4. 

C D.S Exam. 

Rs. 50 

5. 

SS.C. INSPECTORS OF 
INCOME TAX,'CENTHAL 
EXCISE Etc. 

Rs 40 

6. 

S.S.C. AUDITORS/JR. 
ACCOUNTANTS/ & 

U.D.C EXAM 

Rs. 40 

7 

ASSISTANTS GRADE 

EXAM 

Rs. 35 

B ANK/RAl LWAY/S. S. C. 

1. 

S.S.C. CLERKS GRADE 
EXAM 

Rs. 20 

2. 

BANK RECRUITMENT 

Rs 20 

.AH 

TEST§ 

(For Cle'rks/1 ypistK etc) 


3. 

RAILWAY SERVICES 

EXAM 

Rs. 20 


(For CUirks/Ticket Collectors etc) 

BASIC BOOKS FOR ALL EXAMS. 

1. 

T fst of Reasonmj/ 

Rs. 25 


LOGICAL REASONING 


2. 

INTELLIGENCE it 

Rs. 15 

-• 

REASONING TESTS 


3 

MENTAL ABILITY TESTS 

Rs. 20 

4. 

PROBABLE (LATEST) 

Rs. 18 

5, 

ESSAYS 

OBJECTIVE ENGLISH-A 
New Approach 

Rs. 15 

6. 

PRACTICAL ENGLISH 

Rs. 25 

S 

GRAMMAR 



(For Higher Competitive Exams) 

7. 

EVERYDAY SCIENCE (For 
Competitive Exams) 

Rs. 12 


For V.P.P. Pemit Ps. 10/- as advance by 
M.O. Write Name 6 Fuff Address on 
M. O. Coupon in Block Letters. 


DHILLON 

PUBLICATIONS 

f--84 K.ilL ,i|i, Nf: Ui.'llii- 1 10 019 


Phoi .(;S 


() 324?3 631 63 ( 













Completes fifty years of signal service in 
the field of correspondence education 



Half a century of expertise has shaped the careers of thousands of ambitious 
men and women in Engineering. Comrnerce and Management. 

Expertly prepared and carefully edited courses, adapted to’ your leisure and 
convenience, help you to realise your ambition, turn your ideas into actions, 
your doubts into decisions and your hopes into realities. 


LOOK AHEAD ^ PLAN AHEAD — AND GET AHEAD 


Choose the right course 
success ladder. 

Expert training for 

A.M.I.E. (India) 
l.l.T. JEE 
D.Com (IMC) in 
Accountancy and 
Income Tax 
D.B.M. (IMC) 
Examination 
Aptitude test for 
D.B.M. Examination 


and set your foot on 

Career Oriented 
Diploma Courses in 

Business Management 
Personnel Mgt. 

Sales Mgt. 

Marketing Mgt. 

Export Mgt. 

Materials Mgt. 
Accountancy 
Personal Secretaryship 
Good English 


the first rung of the 

French 
German 
Article Writing 

Also in 

Civil 

Mechanical 
Electrical 
Automobile 
Transistor Radio 
and Textiles 


Writ 0 today, send coupon, coma personal/y. or talcphone 256755 

THE BRITISH INSTITUTES 72/R32. P.O. Box 1025, 359. O.N. Road. Bombay 400023 



[the BRITISH INSTITUTES 

|72/B32. P.O. Box 1025. 359. D N. Road. Bombay 400023 

I Please send me your Prospectus in the subject. 

II have enclosed, P.O./M.O. Receipt/Stamps for Rs. 2/- 

I Name.. . . Education. 

|Address • - LIUJJ I.’ LL LI 'JL'U LL’UU U ’ ' LL 'JL'U'LZ . ZJ u: ll 

Norvicsun 
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Winning Entry—1984 

Ashok Jain Award For National Awareness Advertising 




IKSTA-MEMORY 



once you master 
its simple secrets, 
the results are 
simply amazing... 
automatic... 
instant... 
permanent. 


The trouble with most memory 
systems is that they try to train 
your memory without removing 
the mental ‘road blocks', without 
activating its inherent power, 
without giving it a chance to 
come into its own. The result 
usually is disaster... no real gain 
beyond (perhaps) a bag of 
memory tricks for after-dinner 
entertainment i 
I 

INSTA-MEMOttY is Permansnt 
Memory. Because Insta-Memory 
doe.<> not give you awkward and 
troublesome memorization 
gimmicks. Instead, you'll learn 
the Extrasensory Instant Recall 
Technique that literally turns youf 
memory intb a power-packed : 
mental magnet... makes forgetting 
virtually impossible. 

INSTA-MEMORY is Automatic 
Success Ptfwar. in just a fq^ 
hours after you master the simple 
Insta-Memory secrets, you'll be 
able to instantly memorize 
20-digit numbers like 
18765439086643214569 and 
recall them effortlessly a month 
later. Remembering telephone * 
numbers and names will be no 
trouble at all. 

INSTA-MEMORY is Effortlass 
Mamory. Insta-Memory requires 
no energy-draining efforts... 
no memorization... no word 
associations., no keywords... 
no will power... no positive 
thinking tricks. In fact, no 
super-human efforts on your parti 


Institute of Human Dynamics Is a division of 
Business Development Aesoclates. 


INSTA-MEMORY is Rasult- 
oriantaii Memory. Insta-Memory 
will help you to master... 
e Fool-proof Cure for Forgetting 

e Secrets of Extrasensory Instant 
Automatic Recall 

a Techniques of Automatic Mind 
Search and Memory Scanning 

• Art of Controlled Intuition and 
Mind Storming 

• Ways of Strengthening Powers of 
Observation 

• Craft of Instant Speed Reading 
a Winning ‘Exam Secrets' 

a Public Speaking without 
Nervousness 

a Dynamic Personality and 
Confidence Building 

a Secrets of Extrasensory 
Perception 

Pius, a whole wide range of tips 
on how to gain greater success, 
prestige, popularity and 
recognition. 


INSTA-MEMORY—a U.S. Bast 
Sailer at Rs. 120/-... new years 
for lass than | tba original price I 

Thanks to our exclusive association 
with the New York Institute of 
Personality Development, we are 
now able to offer yoo INSTAr 
MEMORY at ^ the original U. S. 
price ($15). It will, cost you no 
more than thy price of a medium- 
priced briefcase: only Rs. 54/-' 

(plus Rs. 6/- for postage, packing, 
handling). And you've oUr 7-day 
Full Satisfaction Guarantee -you 
pay nothing if not absolutely 
delighted I 

Amazing Tastimeny about inata- 
Mamory—straight from tl.S.A. 

"I have had tremendous 
improvement in my job- - my 
superiors are astounded with my 
super memory," - Mr. H. D.(New York.j 

"After going through your course 
I am a very different person"— 

Miss P.K. (Bombay) 

"Insta-Memory hac helped me to 
gain e new type of 
self-confidence" 

—Mr. S.P. (Poona) 


n 

I 
I 
I 


human oyNAMics 

3/30S Naviivan Society, 

Lamlnoton Road, Bombay 400 OOB 

Yeal Please rush rite your astoundino INSTA-MEMORY Course by 
V.P.P. I rein pay postman Rs. 54/- (Plus Re. 6/-for packing and 
postage.) 

I understand If I am anyway diasalisfied, I shall return the couree 
within 7 days for a full refund (less packing and postage) 


Rs. 54 


POST THIS 
NO-RISK 
COUPON TODAY 


Name 




Address 


Li:;;.-.-- 


CCT-0$ 


I 

J 
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Ai-hok Jam Award For National Awareness Advertising 



THE ENTRIES FOR THE YEAR 1985 CLOSE ON 30.8^ 

Rush Your Entries tq/any of The Times of India offices in Boil^ 
n«ihi rainitta Madras, Ahmedabad. ' 



ADMISSION-NOTICE FOR 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA & UNION STATES— 
RECOGNISED DIPLOMAS & DEGREES. 

Application* are invited from empibyed/unmiploired Boy* * GM* for ttw faMowing Engineering A 
Management Correaponidence Courae* and ellgibi* atudant* fc»r IIT/ JEE A M.B.B.S. Entrance Exam*. 


ENGINEERING COURSES 


1. QRADUATESHIP (B.E.): A.M.I.E. (INDIA) - Studentship Section AAB in ChemicM, Civil. Electrical, 
Electronics & Communications, Mechanical, Metallurgical A Mining Engineering. 

2. GRAOUATESHIP CB.E.): A.M.I.E.T.E. (INDIA) Section AAB Tele. Com. A Electronics. 

3. QRADUATESHIP (B-E.): SURVEYOR. 

4. QRADUATESHIP (B.E.); A.M.Ae.S.1. AERONAUTICAL Studentship Section AAB. 

5. GRAOUATESHIP ^.E.): A.M.I.M.E. (INDIA) MECHANICAL Studentship Section AAB. 

& GRAOUATESHIP (B.E.}: C.E. (UK) In Civil, Chemical, Electronics A Radio, Fuel Ertgineering, Marine, 
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Hitfory R«p«ata IimH 

India, today, hoars an uncanrty resemblance to 
the last years ol Aurang/eb’s reign Castelsm. 
regionalism and commiinalism—important fac¬ 
tors in the unmaking ol the Mughal. Empire— 
are raising their ugly heads Is history repeating 
itselP 

Dinesh Kumar Chanchat, Gaya 
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Was there a general election in Pakistan or 
simply a Gerteral's (Zia-ul-Haq) elecliont 

V.K. Smha. Varanasi 
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The Useful Ages 

Down The Ages (Mai ’Bb) was a usetiil oxer- 
■ I-.*; ift Irtdiur. hi'jtory It i;. an excniiont ready rec* 
knrtfM for obfective-t/pe exam^ 

Bhoash 0 n Shtinde, Nmgpur 

Timely Education 

Th«inl<'!> for educating ufi on the importartca of 
tinif {Hedo Folks. Fob '861 lf» InduT we have 
riif'f rT^aienal and morwiy. all lyirtq in a chaotK 
It wft detsiqn thinqs irUitablo to our 
rountiy wo could oyercomit pavr»rtv the main 
rt;as'jri wiry rtiO's* of us. equipped with the 
roi|iii(erl cdlihrt.'. have nut been able to utilise time 
CDfiMrui.ti'/ely 

Nofottom Ketm, S9nowad(M^ 

ttitr iniLHiriarui' ni lirmt manaqemtHil ^hojld 
tit.' iriu'ihi riqis* trurn childhood sr) thar when a 
( t»«!d qtow', up !hf«. <|udlilv become;; an inlnr.si<- 
p.fii rf hf or lif*r i}(H.conaliTY ParerMr. can be very 
ht.*;p|iit iri ttii;. re timer by piacti^Mui what they 
*;ntiS''^!en1lv tut pirtachiriQ 

Sanjoy £. S/las. Agra 

It's Great! 

'Nettni wa-. bom gieat.lndiia achieved great- 
nes'. and. Ra|iv lld^ grealnoss thiust upon him 

Hershsverdhsns. Darbhangs 
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Mtij.i’ .nn? ' unenuui Well 

i'‘.tt •_ Srtttjav ► uiTi.ii luib ' Ariv fil ftelping 

»l»n;i‘ trrjoi aupt.-rtniiO i:. '“•»rii(^etiliv(* 

nA.#nr,. 

ln'‘.!«Uj!'<*i •• of l»a«ninn - -i- i h . and 

abti'Vsd « oii(Uit.hrir 4 f*ritfar«;»» .v.1*^iMing 

';t!Kt»*r‘l‘ »nt-t ltw;n livr' ir-M.! have 

-.H :.laridatd'^ o* rriir*iinum rpfjrf* f .•'rir-.;! for 
hfitig to rakt-* the t»arns 

fi.ii .ict. uditiq our fc-ddcT ■ . lo'ic. .ts the 
rjiididrito h.HiUv. ttir; basic, csucii'nationsi 
ni'i.ftisat y fn.Lihii •should not rti-.‘nci tiirTi from 
Cornpct.iiii '/till ff» other- 

ItoA .vo'jid »'(ui LiOf hiv po.f *'’ Mav b*-* you 
fisiVi' o}li*»» v\dvv of lon^tn;;.) a1 ft**' problem Dr- 
rake your Qiey cali:> a littie and !;end in yotjr views, 
iti about IbO wordb to our Lenars pajf* We 
shall puh» Ay them in ouf tssuo 


Top Secret 

■ Tilings have come to such a pass [Met Amund 
Spy Ring. Mar '86 ) that TOP secret only means 
Top Official Purchasable secret. 

Vinod Kumar Sinha, Varanasi 

tUnfresorvod Soots 

The advertisements need no longer 
specify the percentage of reservation for SCs/ 
STs They can just specify the percentage of left¬ 
over seats for the majority. 

S. Aruna Chari, Baroda 

The anti-raservalion stir in Cuiarat is nothing 
but the failure ol the stale governmental 
machinery The government neitlier remains loyal 
to backward people nor avoids them completely. 

Niiash Ganatra. Bafkot 

The politicians are noi thinking of the adverse 
effects of reservations. Indirectly they are provok¬ 
ing and increasing laziness and illiteracy, which 
in turn could weaken the educational standards 
of out country. At least the policy ol reservation 
of seats III professional courses must tw reviewed 
immediately 

O. Sashasai. Kakinada (API 

Danger! Beware! 

Indusinalisatiun and develor>ment aie ways ol 
slow iioisonini]. men should be aware ol Ihoir 
irriplicatioris 

Anand Mukherjee. SatnafMf^ 

The RenaisiaiKe 

Right now we need d country widi debate on 
f'Ow to bring about ulhround moral and ethical 
reViaissdnce. 

Baiiv Ranjan. Ohanbad ‘ 

livlia IS passing through a critical phase and atl 
ove^ ere fixed on her destiny, irrespectivn of iIk 
election results Patnotism <s nut fbe monopoly ol 
a particular sect or community. It is nationalism 
that create*.* patriobsrn wbi^h fias fiucome out¬ 
dated due to the growth of iniemaiioiMl'um and 
univuir.ahsm 

8. Surendranath. Nellore 

Honesty Displaced 

"A good officer's one who is honest " says 
the lormei PNB Chairman and MD. S.L. Baluja 
(Nov '84). How come he has now been ijis- 
placed? Is it for showing his brand nt honesty? 

K.J. Jahny. P.O. Valapad, (Karaia) 

Technical Waste 

, (*>«• t<;clinic<il gr;jduaie.s who compote lor the 

IA^ are only w«icting then nard oarned technical 
SKii' ftiF'v must be advised not to waste tfieir 
skill - 'I tM'rwsiiiq/hrough (iffi; iai files. 

Subrat, New Delhi 

Super Social Animals? 

Despite repeated requests the superpowers 
are not inclined to siop arcumulahng nuclear 
weapons. In an environment, where even a wild 
animal can smell as petty a thing as a bone why 
can't the superpowers smell the destruction of 
mankind as a result of a nuclear war? Is if 


because they are 'soeiar animala? 

Ycgaah Kalra. Ngw Oaihi 

Raising Toachars? 

The designers of the new education policy 
should see that competitive axatns are held for 
the selection of teachers, throughput the country, 
and the job of teaching Is made as lucrative as 
any other coveted job. because today those who 
don't gel anywhere became teachers. This trend 
must change. 

Rafiy. Kumar, Ranchi 

TIm Budgot Boomorangs 

'The sharp increase in the prices of kerosene 
and gas. envisaged in the budgM. would affect 
the middle and the .lower middle classes. Further, 
the increase in the excise duty on writing paper 
and priming paper will affect the book trade and 
al$.o the student community. Besides, the nse in 
the excise duty of cement will affect house con- 
struction and also boost the cost of ongoing 
projects 

K. Mohan, Maw Delhi 

Victory Of Domocracy 

The recent Assembly eJ*T.lif.ins have oitee 
uqairt proved the a'^tonisfimg m'lturilv Indian 
voiett; who have shown tti;d they cannoi b*' taken 
for gtantF.;d And the victory been tha! of our 
fihenshef* democrati* norms 

Deapak Kapoor. Rohtak 

Iri ttie .ibneru.e of a national aitornaiivr; to *h« 
(!origr«}ss (I). <)Uf Democriicy clnftinq tirtlplesslv 
towards regionalism. Arid once regionalism sots 
in. nationalism wil! br* nuried for good Themfori. 
only such political riariics Should pj- cun- 
stitutiorifilty recognisod as cari field canduj.jfe'’. tor 
M kistst 3/4lfi of the seal*- in the Assemblies .*irti.l 
the 12arlijment This will also foice the onposition 
partie.'s to unite arid form a national aliein.itivi; to 
lhfr> r on^esi. (I) 

Kmshukanand. Netarhat 

Errata 

Current Cvertts : National iM.ti 'Kh' wrcoglv 
slated that ttie Assembly elections 'O Ivip were 
lielil on Mat b. Thov wui^ actuallv lieltl on Ma- 

The Quarterly Review (Mar 'Bb) has misspell 
the name ol the ex-Lt Governor ol Delhi. II is P G 
Gavai and not P S. Gavai 

The value ol the Nobel Prize money is 
SI 92.000 and not Rs 1.92.000 as wrongly 
slated under the columns of G.K. (Apr '86). 

The name of O.G. Phalke has been wrongly 
spelt as P G. Phalke (Apr '06). 

The errors are regretted.—Editor 

“ WIN A PRIZE 

Do our orticlat provoke you to toy somolh- 
ing? h there anylhitig olso you fool strongly 
about? Here's your chotKo to soy it and moko 
some monoy'in the bargain. The best iottor will 
win Rt 40, the second Rs 25. 

So, why don't you got crocking? 

Your iolton s h ou l d bo legibly wrilton/ 
typsrf,'netoxeood200 words and iiMludo your 
■full ne m o and oddto ss . Wo may edit them for 
pu rp oses of clarily or spsKO. 
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C reativity, the quality of erroloying a 
playfully exploratory rather than a 
mechanical process of problem 
solving, is very necessary to be a success 
in life. Unfortunately, many are unaware of 
this and, therefore, make no efforts to 
develop creativity. They are, thus, unable 
to find solutions that are both novel and 
useful. 

Realising the importance of creativity. I 
searched for some material on the subject, 
fortunately. I could lay my hands on 
Fount) Eye by Pradip N. Khandwalta (A.H. 
Wheeler and Co. (P) Ltd., Allahabad). The 
oook alms at helping people "transcend 
rneir limitations and nctualiso their creative 
•.;otenti,:i!" it examines vanous aspects of 
c:e.Kiv:h and Ihe, techniques o( finding 
.■;‘;nei S'.-iijuons to problcmt. 

Crcau'-.iy i.'i noi ju-si one ability; it is a 
..'i.i.i'erab-iiiies. The va.-iou.s abilities arc 
■ I'.uency. which measures the 

.;hii,!v '.il a person to come up with a large 
ot brief .solutions to one given pro¬ 
blem’ 'lexibiiity. the ability to provide a 
large vanct / of solutions, to respond to a 
probinivi iiom a variety of viewpoints, and 
to use d variety of approaches in solving 
.orofjlems. originality, the ability to come 
up with unusual but appropriate responses 
(a related ability being coming up with 
novel lelationships between ideas); pro¬ 
blem sensitivity, the ability to sense pro¬ 
blems, to notice the unexplained, the 
unsatisfactory or the incongruent: the 
ability to grasp the causes and visualise the 
consequences: the ability to elaborate on a 
theme: which is indispensable in putting a 
creative idea to work; and lastly, the ability 
to restructure problems, to see beyond the 
.superficial features of problems and iden¬ 
tify what the real problem is. These 
abilities are not all found in equal measure 
in the same individual. 

Creativity in many persons is inborn. 
However, those who are serious and 


diligent can develop this quality, it needs a 
high degree of motivation, appropriate 
training and an encouraging environment. 
High degree of success can be achieved 
through the creation of a cultural environ¬ 
ment. This can be done by taking up some 
creative hobby or activity, by finding crea¬ 
tive friends and. if possible, by getting into 
a more creative job or occupation. 

There are several ways of promoting 
and planning creative thinking. Certain 
techniques suggested by the author are: 

• Structure the problem so that it is well 
understood. 

• Separate the phase of idea production 
from idea evaluation. Do not evaluate or 
criticise ideas, whether one's own or 
another's, during the time of their 
articulation. 

• Ideate copiously. Churn out a large 
number of ideas, firstly because this 
heightens the possibility of coming up with 
some really good ones and secondly to let 
one idea lead to another and still another, 
and so on. like a chain reaction. 

• Create constructive psychological 
strength by continuously rtioving from 
the familiar to the urrfamiliar situations and 
back to the familiar. 

• Force wide shifts of perspective by 
asking such questions as what would be 
the opposite of the current solution; how 
could we magnify or unify the solution or is 
there a radically different way of looking at 
Ihe problem? Having generated a large 
number of ideas or solutions, idertify the 
ones with the greatest potential by some 
son cf assessment or selection procedure. 

Khandwalla has mentioned a number of 
techniques of creative tfiinking. 
Brainstorming is the most important. It is 
based on the principle that quarititi/ begets 
quality; so. to get many idea.', it is 
necessary to suspend evalualic ;' of ideaj 
during the idea generation phese. 

However, brainstorming is useful as .• 
technique where the problem fias a unique 
solution that can be reached by analysis. 
Although brainstorming is done in groups, 
it can also be done by individuals. 
Brainstorming is not just a technique, it i j a 
culture, it is a clear message that for 
dK/orgent thinking at least, democratic and 
collaborative culture works. Brainstorming 
increases self-confidence. 

The significant technique of creative 
thinkii ig is attribute listing. It is useful for 
designing and redesigning a specific activi¬ 
ty. In attribute listing, the attempt is first 
made to list the basic attributes or proper¬ 
ties or specifications of a particular object 
or activity. Tfien an attempt is made to 


generate alteitiatives to the current 
attributes or specifications. 

The third technique is synectics which 
has been adapted from the Greek word 
synecticos. meaning 'fitting together 
diverse elements'. It is a remarkable 
technique of solving problems at the group 
level, and to a non-initiate, it looks like a 
mad method of finding solutions. 

Creativity can be improved with the 
help of several toots. 

• Effective listening: Listen carefully and 
patiently to others. 

• Empathy: Suspend your critical 
faculties while the other person is strug- 
gtinp tr '.'xpress himself. 

• Clanficatory questions; If the problem 
being discussed is not very clear, try to 
bring the problem into sharper focus by 
asking questions such as what do you see 
as the problem or what do you see ss the 
consequences of the present situation? 

• Feedback: Find out the feelings and 
opinions o' different persons; for this you 
must be in a receptive frame of mind 
Share your feelings and views with others 
in a Tactual, non-evaluative mcnnei. 

• Evocative questions: Do not ask hos¬ 
tile questions. Ask questions mat will make 
the other person come out witfi hi.-; .own 
ideas and experiences which can iead K' 
creative solutions. 

• Analogies. A problem car, oi; '.ocn 
fronTa fresh perspective with rrw; rieip of 
analogies. For example. if the piobiem is 
concerning Enqineering. dnalooie;- aom 
Biology con be souoht. When latking to 
others for teodbock, iry to find out parallel 
fiituaiions. 

® Convergittg of a solution oi 
conclusion: 

Steps one to four above he'n the fter- 
,son articulate tut. P'oblem more clearly. 
Steps five anci sIa can he'p the '.rersri i in 
handling any diver-jem and creative think¬ 
ing. It IS often useful to help the ot’ner per 
son get a sense of closeness or conclusion 
by helping him move to a satisfactory 
choice. Helping with trank feedback and 
information, helping in the evolving of 
criteria for evaluating alternatives, applying 
these criteria, should there be a conflict, 
planning actions that will increa.>e the pro¬ 
bability of successful execution of a 
chosen alternative, and so on will be vers' 
useful in this phase of interpersonal 
interactioi 
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niti^panriERiaiir^^ 


The per-fect WORD, is it on tho tip of yowr tongue or it it 
hidden in the bock of your mind? Either way, we agree, it's 
on eloquent problem. 

And so each month we bring you this column, tailor- 
made to suit your requirement^. Twenty new words com¬ 
plete with their meanings and usage. 

But what's so unique about our word power exercise? 
The 20 sentences are information-packed and fact-laden— 
facts which ore often not easily available. A weighty two- 
in-one package, wouldn't you agree? 

ii" 1 (III.- .void Of phiase you believ/e is nearest in meaning to the key 





T.'. 


abyss: A. vvithoui limits 8. very deep pit C elasticity D: 

diMuitlHDCe 

animosityyA: disagreement B. opportunity C; hostility D' revenge 
baffle; Mlo pd/7le B. deceive C: leaser D' behave clumsily 
barter: A beaten pnikture of flour B short, thick slick C: utensil 
user! for treating 5. act of exchanging 

dwindle: A. to become less B: trickle forth C: pine away 0: 
become less active 

etiquette: A tact oi skill B; conventional code of good manners C' 
a measuie or noun D: style 

fret: A. to tx'orry waste C. fill with terror D' persist 
futile: A 'sick B. useless C: peaceful D: hajy; / 
genocide: A. the assassination of a king Br ttie murder of one's 
child C: the extermination of an entire race 0: the murder of one's 
father 

heretic: A: one who speaks in favour of a cau.se B: one in favour of 
violent changes (X-dne holding opinions contrary to established 
doctiines D. old-fashioned person ^ 

irrelevant: A. not endowed with reason'Bt'not related to the sub¬ 
ject C: not showing respect for sacred things D: that cannot be 
proved false ^ 

lucrative: A- skilful ^/profitable C: resourceful 0. smooth 
moelstfom: A the great world B: strong conviction C. rainproof 
coat D: great whirlpool 

reprieve: A; a repeated musical phrase B: safety C: respite 0: the 
death penalty >> 

savour: A: to enjoy with pleasure B. soak with moisture V'satisfy 
fully D; keep safe 

tecode: A: to withdraw B. throw away C; disagree with D: divide 
into two jT 

supplemant; Ano make additions to B: restore to good condition 
C. plead in protest D. ally with . 

tangiUa: A: lasting a short time B: justifiable \r that can be 
touched D: sharp 

via; A: to compete with B: consider C; fuss over 0: quarrel 
?0. vilify: A lO abuse B: weaken C: irritate D: humiliate 

(Answers an page 62 ( 
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THOUGHTf 


Stimulating thought! coming from nobia mimls hovo the 
touch of cJynomism that con sot mon's thought procMSOs 
in motion. Analysing thoso worcb and rafloi^ng on thoir 
innor meanings can, mor* often than not, load to plaus¬ 
ible solutions to major probloms in life-social, political 
or economic. Here's to adding mobility to your mind. 

' ; !iujii.alty wrong with OESU (for that matter most of our public sec- 

I 111 iii'jfriakings) is its chronic inefficiency and for eveiv failure, it has ready 
■||‘•.and scapegoats. 

The Hindustan Times 

' • li like water on a duck's back. 

Khushwant Singh in 

\Nith Malice Towards One And AU, The Hindustan Times 


II the race of modernusation sets wrong priorities, we may ultimately end up 
in a .state of medievalism insie.id of tfte 21 si century. 

M.M. Buch. Indian Express 
Protocol gestures as a token of respect are valuable when political relations 
aie as inhospitable as they are now. 

[On Reagan staying away for the third time frorn the funeral of a Sqviet 

head of state] The German Tribune 
It IS an achlev'ement... that India still lives under a Constitution and a rule of 
justice which is tnily liberal and value-ba.sed. 

M.J. Akbar. Sunday 

There can be no retirement age in politics or in fine arts. It is for the public to 
decide when a politician or singer nr actor will have to quit. 

K.R. Sundw Rajan. Sunday Observer 
Domestic cooking accouni-; for more Ifian 50% of the country's total 
energy consumption. And vet. our energy planners recognise only agricul¬ 
ture, industry and transport as the bulk coasumers of energy, ignoring 
domestic cooking. . 

Business India 

Words are extremely malleable weapons; they are gelignite. they.can be 
used for mining and undermining; they can be stored in the chambers of 
memory and detonated at precisely the moment required. They mean whaf 
you want them to mean. 

M.J. Akbar.Sunc/ay 

If there is one thing that it (Union Budget 1986-86) does not lack, it is 
courage. 

Ashok (.ahri on Central Budget. Sunday 

OUOTADIC ouorcs 


It (marriage) is like a cag8;jone 
sees the birds outside desperate 
to get in. and those inside equally 
desperate to get out. 

Miehe! De Montaigne 
Ours is a world where people 
don't know what they want and 
are willing to go through hell to 
get it. 

Don Marquis 
We know no spectacle so 
ridiculous as the British public in 
one of its periodical fits of 
morality. 

Thomas Bsbington Msesulsy 
The Lord prefers common¬ 
looking people. That is the 
reason fie makes so many of 
them. 

Abraham Lincoln 
He uses statistics as a drunken 
man uses lamp-posts—for sup¬ 
port rather than illumination. 

Andrew Lang 
The life so short, the craft so tong 
to learn. 

HlppoerUes. 
What's a man's first duty? The 
answer's brief; To be hims^. 

Hmwik Ibsen 


Let them hate so long ei: uie-y 
fear. 

Lucius Accius 
H I had been present at the crea¬ 
tion. I would have given soma 
useful hints for the better 
arrangement of the universe. 

AUdnao ThejMiss. King 
ofCsstUs 

Feeling a tremendous rakehell. 
and not liking myself much tor it,- 
and feeling rather a good chap 
for not liking myself much for it 
and not liking myself at all foi 
feeling rather a good chap. 

KingsIsyAmis 
The eternal not ourssNaa that 
makes for righteousness. 

Matthew Arnold 
Pessimiism. when you get used to 
it. is just as agreeable as 
optimism. 

JuHen Bende 
Superstition is the religion of fee¬ 
ble minds. 

Edmund Burke 
I slept and dreamed that life was 
beauty: I woke and found that life 
was duty. 

Ellen Sturgis Hooper 
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poem 


ANTI-RESERVATION STIR 


THE BOMB TICKS AWAY 


BYAJAYVERMA 



Burning with fury; Thg masses heve fineity I 
given vent to their fury ageinst reservations. 
Gujarat and MP witnessed widespread 
dots. 

T he simmering fury against the 
government's reservatioti policy is 
gradually coming to the tore in 
several pockets of the country. The pro¬ 
blem has sparked off incidents of violence 
in Gujarat towns and led to trouble in MP. 
Almost everywhere the harsh feeling 
against reservations in jobs and 
educational institutions is surfacing in one 
form or the other. And the policy-makers 
who were taking matters lying down, have 
been forced to face the hard realities of 
this acute problem. 

Caste, since the later .stages of the 
Vedic Age, has compartmentalised Indian 
society and has been the cause of many an 
evil which befell it in the times thereaf¬ 
ter. Caste was -ilso an instrument in the 
hands of the Brahmins to consolidate their 
hold over the various facets of social life 
and to perpetuate their dominance. Caste 
system was in fact a form of legitimised 
slavery. Though rebellion against dis¬ 
crimination did surface now and then, it 
never gained momentum because of the 
internal divisions and the travails of con- 
tinuerTsubjugation to foreign rulers. The 
fear of reprisals and ostracisation by the 
all-powerful high-castes also dissuaded 
the dissatisfied lot from protesting. 

Furthermore, the Hindu philosophy of 
karma made people accept fate as the 
result of their past deeds. Some change 
for the good was, nevertheless, initiated in 
the 19 th century b\ reformers like Raja 


Ram Mohan Roy, Swami Oayanand and 
Swami .Vivekananda. Besides the 'low- 
castes'. millions of Adivasis and tribals 
were also confined to a life of depravity 
and utter backwardness duo to the 
exploitation of the zamindars and money¬ 
lenders. Forests, their main source of 
livelihood, were increasingly brought 
under state control, especially during the 
British rule, and they had to turn to the 
zamindars and the money-lenders to sur¬ 
vive. Once caught in the web of these 
Shylocks, they ended up as bonded 
labourers, thus mortgaging the destinies of 
future generations. 

These''low-castes' and backward 
classes found their champion in Mahatma 
Gandhi, who made the elimination of 
caste-system and the uplift'ment of the 
weaker sections of the society, one of the 
main planks of the freedom struggle and 
tirelessly strove towards this goal. Com¬ 
mitment to the Gandhian ideology 
weighed on the minds of the Constitution- 
framers when they adopted Article 46 of 
the Constitution, which provides; 

"The State shall promote with spe¬ 
cial care the educational and 
economic interests of the weaker 
sections of the people, and in par¬ 
ticular. of the Scheduled Castes and 
the Scheduled Tribes, and shall pro¬ 
tect them from social injustice and 
ail forms of exploitation." 

Thus, the Constitution enjoins upon tfie 
State a duty to promote and secure 
economic and educational interests of the 
weaker sections of the society, comprising 
particularly of the scheduled castes, 
scheduled tribes and other backward 
classes. 

To help the State achieve this noble 
objective. Article 16{4) empowers the 
State to make provisions: 

"for the reservation of appointments 
or posts in favour of any backward 
class of citizens which, in the opi¬ 
nion of the State, is not adequately 
represented in the services under 
the State." 

Furthermore, the hands of the State 
were also strengthened by the enactment 
of Article 16(4) through the Constitution 
(First Amendment) Act, 1951 which 
provides; 

"Nothirig in this article or in clause (2) 
of article 29 shall prevent the State 
from making any special provision tor 


the adyancemeht of any sociany and'' 
educationally backward classes of 
citizens or tor the Sche¬ 
duled Castes and the Sche¬ 
duled Tribes." 

With this constitutional mandate, the Cen¬ 
tral and state governments have been 
resen/ing seats in educational institutions 
and posts in oublic senrices for the 
scheduled castes, scheduled tribes and 
other backward classes. On its part, 
nevertheless, the Supreme Court has. 
through a series of judicial pronoun¬ 
cements. evolved a coiling of 49% on such 
resenrations. 

Resen/ations. no doubt, have helped 
the weaker sections in different parts of the 
country find tlieir feet and compete with 
their compatriots without caste or social 
bearings acting as an impediment. These 
men and women have proved their mettle 
in diverse fields like the judiciary, legisla¬ 
ture. bureaucracy, government, education 
and so on. They have shown that given a 
chance, they are second to none. But one 
question still troubles the right mind. Hava 
we not institutionalised reservations and 
granted them perpetual existence? When 
the Constitution was adopted, reservations 
were to cease after a period of 10 years 
(Article 334). But this period was exten¬ 
ded thrice, 10 years each time, in 1960. 

1969 and 1980. This is but a clear 
instance, of prolonging a problem rather 
than finding a solution. 

The aim of the reservation policy was to 
ensure that caste or social position of a 
person did not prove to be a liability, and 
equality of opportunity was afforded to all. 
But, to continue it for the benefit of one 
generation after another would be contrary 
to the avowed intention of the Constitution- 
framers. Justice Krishna Iyer observed 
in N.M. Thomas vs Slate of Kerala: 

"The success of State action under 
Article 16(4) consists in speed with 
which result-oriented reservation 
withers axVay as no longer a need, 
not in tlie everwidening and . 
everlasting operation of an except- 
tion (Article 16(4)) as if it were a 
super-fundamental right to continue 
backward for all time. To lend 
immortality to the reservation policy 
is to defeat its raison d'etre." 

The absurdity of the whole situation can be 
understood by the following illustration. A 
person belonging to a scheduled caste 
was selected as an officer ir. the Ministry of 
Finance, in 1954, from the reserved 
quota. In 1968 his son got into the Delhi 
Judicial Service, also because he was a 
scheduled caste. Still further, in 1984 his 
grandson was admitted to a renowned 
medical college, though he had secured 
comparatively low marks, because he was 
being selected from the reserved quota, in 
all propijiety the benefit should have been 
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US MiNOfMrypoucv 

I n any country, be it a democracy or 
a communistic state, if there is 'a 
minority which has previousty been 
deprived, the question of ameliorBtiye 
action for the upliftment of the group 
arises at some stage. Post-independent 
India had to face the problems of 
scheduled castes and tribm. wtw had 
faced centuries of deprivation. The 
most advanced democracy in the 
I world, the US too. had to face a similar 
problem in the middle of the 20th carv- 
. tury. The government's answer to the 
I problem in both cases was somewhat 
I similar, athough the US did not set 
explicit 'quotas' in education and 
employment for the minority 
concerned. 

The blacks in America had emerged 
from slav^ after thc( civil war in the 
last century, and the 13th. 14th and 
15th Amendments to the Constitution 
had been pass^ to ensure their liberty, 
make them citizens of the US and give 
them the right to vote. But they were 
, systematically deprived of their 

L citizenship rights through the last three 
decades ml the 19th century by various 

exhausted in 1954. but the law as it is. 
extended it to two more generations and 
may well go furtfier. 

It would be suicidal in the long rvm for 
any government to proceed on the basis 
that once a class is considered backward, 
it remains so for ever. Having been treated 
preferentially in the formative years, if a 
class reaches the "take-ofT stage of 
deveiopmeni. it is beneficial for it to face 
competition, as that would help in its pro¬ 
gress. Reservation of seats and posts can¬ 
not and should not be made a vested 
interest. Furthermore, there are some 
areas like Engineering. Medicine and 
specialised technologies tike Space 
Research and Oceanography to which 
extension of reserved quota has been self- 
defeating. If the qualifiration requirements 
are so rigorously observe to select the 
best from among the 'advanced classes’, 
relaxation for any class would compromise 
merit and efficiency. The arbitrary increase 
in the reservations, as was done by two 
state governments recently, in both 
educational institutions and public ser¬ 
vices, wilt lead to frustration among those 
who seek to qualify on the basis of merit 
but. through such measures, see their 
opportunities constantly shrinking. If selec¬ 
tion on merit is the criterion applicable U) 
the 'advanced classes', choice should also 
be made to select the best from among 
the backward classes and weaker sections. 
Help and encouragement for 


state gova n w n e n t s of the US. Tbayhad 
to fight their way up again in the 20th 
century and it was only in the 1900s 
that the US Government felt that they 
had a responsibility towards them aiKf 
had to take direct action to ensure their 
upliftmem. The government took posi¬ 
tive action through various affirmative 
action programmes which were 
embedded in the Civil Rights Acts and 
were enforced through Executive 
Orders. For instance. Executive Order 
No. 11246 provided that fkms holding 
federal contracts or sub-contracts are 
to provide equal- employment oppor¬ 
tunity to the minorities in Hving. 
upgraifing. demotioa transfer, etc. 
Revised Order No. 4 of 1970 stated 
that these firms had to develop specific 
action plans which would indicate 
goals to increase, within a certain time- 
frame the hinng. and employment of 
minorities where they were 
uiKfenjtilised. Non-adhererx» to the 
order could result in partial or total oan- 
cellation. termination or suspension of 
the contract. 

In 1972. the Department of Health. 
Education and Welfare * (HEW), 
followed its own set of affirmative 
action guidelines for university prb- 

advaiKxment 'en class' should only be 
upto a certain stage after which thm 
should be 'survival of the fittest'. The State 
would in no case be shirking its social res- 
ponubflity as it would have provided the 
requisite base. For education the cut-off 
point can be the secorwiary school level 
stage. Only that sturJent who utilises the 
opportunity given to him right at the irtitial 
stage, can make it to the top later on: 
those who flounder at that stage fail to jus¬ 
tify the inrlucements given to them and 
make a mockery of the reservation policy. 
The large numbers of drop-outs, from 
among these 'protected classes', in the 
medicai and engineering colleges and 
other specialist institutions testify to this 
fact. As for dw public services, all prom¬ 
otions should be solely made on the basis 
of merit. Jobs upto reasonable grade may 
be reserved but not promotiore. If two 
persons are holding the posts of deputy 
managers in a government undertaking— 
one a Rajput and the other belonging to 
the scheduled tribe—it is only their perfor¬ 
mances which should count-^len the 
vacancy for tfie post of manager arises. 
Accent on performance and effk a etKy 
would. to an extent, avoid dissatisfoction 
aixf jealousy in the ranks and help mainitain 
decent standards of working. 

One mesaage quite effectively brought 
home by the antr-reservation stirs over the 
yaara, isthatthesodo-moialdutyof 
endeavouring for the upliflment arxl 


g ramflhoe . It IntScated. that efforts 
should be made to reenjit employ amt 
p romote 'members qf groups formerly 
exetuded,' Goals were, however, rx>t to 
be confined with quotas. It was aisp 
darified that unqualifiod applicants' 
should not be hM in preference to 
qualified dsrtdidates. 

Although these pArogrammes had the 
immediate result of getting more blacks 
into colleges, firms, etc. thefy were 
soon challenged by the whites who 
called it 'reverse discrimination' to pre¬ 
fer a black candidate to a white one. all 
things being equal, since the present 
generation rfid not discriminate against 
the blacks. The present generation, 
they said, should not be marie to pay 
for ttw sins of their forefathers. A num¬ 
ber of cases Irks the Oe Funis and 
Bakke <»ses. were brought to the Sup¬ 
reme Court, which ruled that while 
(quotas were urracceptable. the race of 
a candidate may be considered in any 
university's admission policy. However, 
with the advent of the Reagan Adminis¬ 
tration. emphasis on affirmative action 
was laid off and today even some 
Repubikan blacks feel that, in the long 
run. affirmative action is detrimental to 
their interests. S.B. 

advartoement of the backward classes 
should not be used to draw political capi¬ 
tal. It may provide short-term gains, but 
ultimately it is bound to boomerang. As 
Justice Krishna Iyer noted: 

'...to politicise this provision (Article 
1€{4))-for communal and Party ends 
... is to subvert the solemn undertaking 
‘ of Article 16(1). To casteify 'reserva¬ 
tion' even beyr^ the distnal groups 
of backward—most people, 
euphemistically described as SC and 
ST—is to run a grave constitutional 
risk.' 

Justice Iyer was specifically referrirrg to the 
ploy of the politicians of increasing the 
reserved seats by bifurcating these castes 
and tribes into bMkward and badeward- 
most. especially before the election, with 
an eye on votes. 

The Gujarat and Madhya Pradesh anti¬ 
reservation agitations recently, have con¬ 
firmed that the reservation time-bomb is 
ticking away. Conflagration can orriy be 
avoided if the ‘advanced classes' display 
restraint arxl understantling and the ba^- 
ward classes and weaker sectiorrs. with 
the benefit of 35 years of govam^nentai 
encouragement and support behind them, 
discard these crutches and try and com¬ 
pete as equals. Political parties on their 
part should forget about potential vote- 
banks arxl coTKMntrate mote on keeping 
this country integrated and rxit add to the 
akeady long list of pending problems. ■ 
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Bookhive Publications (1985) 

DISCERNING CANDIDATES STUDY OUR BOOKS, 
AUTHENTIC AND UP-TO-DATE 


moats vomcKtt. shiivKJgs Bums^ < nt«iiiinM i r> 

• BcxiWSPv's Hem GcnoU Sludtes (8lh Ed. Revised & EnMged) 60.00 • Botticai Scienoe 

(with Study IlieliTiliiT SaOO • Indtan Itaofy (wUi Study Me>rriid) 4S.OO • Commeroe (wHh 
Study S4.00 • Emioniics (wkh Study MaterteD 50.00 • Sodokiay twith Study 

^00 • Physics 52.00 • Chemtstry 30.00 • Botany 25.00 • Zodogy 25.00 • Law 
(with Study liaieiiaD 50.00 • Mathematics 30.00 • Indian CdnsMution 16.00 • Agiiculture 
CwKh Study riiilrrf-*t 30.00 • ElecMcai Entfneering 3600 • IHyctiology 40.00 

• CIVIL SERVICES (PREl-> EXIUL OBndl EcMom 1905} ■ sOTnr 48 00 

m s dtm y s (Ob)eciive lVps> 50.00 a ’emr m iRntm totyeettw Type) 45.00 

TTaPftftr simr (Obieclive Type) 50.00 ■ 4 i HlP4* anw (Objective Type) 4600 


BANKINC CAREERS; SSC IKI; NDA; CDS; EXAMS. 


Reserve Banh Officer 's Exam. (Grade A&B) 

State Bank pTObatioi:iaty Officers' Exam. Guide 
Bank Probationarv Officers' Exam. Guide 
I.LT. Guide all reputed far actuaBy Coaching 
the Candidates for the Exam. • 

LI.T. Solved Paper <«» 

'Bps for Bank Recruitinenl 
Bps for Bank Recruitm«U (kflhdi EdMorO 
Bookhive's Guide to Stale Bank Recruitment 
Bookhive s Guide to Reserve Bank Recru itm e n t 
Test of Reasooing far Banklr^ Exams. 

M.BA, NTSC. Poona Metfical & other Public 
Undertaking Exams. 

Numericat Aptitude Tests or Mathematical 
Reasoning Test 

Auditors. Jr. Accountants'. U.D.C. Exam. Guide 
I • Agricultural Knowledge Tests for various Rural 
Banking Exams, (more than 600 Questions) 
Lie & GIC Administrathic Officers' Guide 
NDA Guide (National Defence Academy) 

CDS Guide (Corntmted Defence Services) 

SSC Clerks' Grade Exam. Guide 
SSC Stenographers' Exam. Gukic 
Office Procedure and Precis Writing in Govt. 
Offices (for Section Officers) 

Income Tax/Excise (nspectots' facam. Guide 
Railway Service Commission Guide- 
Medical Guide for PMT. CPMT artd (ailed 
Medical College Competitions) 

BOOKS FOR MANAGEMENT SIUDIES 


50.00 

52.50 

52.50 

65.00 

20.00 

22.00 

20X» 

20.00 

2600 

24.00 


18.00 

36.00 

7.50 

50.00 
40 00 
36.00 
25.00 
24.00 
1500 

35.00 
24 00 
60.00 


GMAT (MBA) OIM) Entrance Guide 53.00 

Hotel Management Entrance^ Guide 45.00 

The Art & Scfetice of Busine^ ManagementP.B. 40.00 

(Deluxe) 60.00 


OIHER FUBUCAnONS 

BOORS CM GENERAL KNOWLEDGE — (1985) EdHIonsI 

• Hand Book of General KiKiwIedgi; 22.00 

a Every day General Knowledge A Who's Who 12.50 

• Mvii G.K & Who s Who 10.00 

• Samanya Gyan (G K in Hktdi) 25.00 

POR ASSTT GRADE. AIR FORCE. BANK P.O.. MEDICAI 

ENTRANCE AND OTHER COMPEmiVF. EXAMS 

a Assistant Grade Guide (En0ish A FBndi) 36.(X> 

a Agiictdtuial Bank Oerks Cknde 20.00 

a Reserve Bank Reciuitirtenl Guide 25.00 

a lAP. Guide (Techrucal. Non-Technical Traders) 25.00 
a Archna's Indian .Mr lines Exam. Guide 40.00 

a Onde to Po's QuantHaiivc ApHiude Test 30 CKi 

a Advanced Multiple Choxe En0i;h 28 00 

a Police Sub-Insp^ors' Exam GuMe each 40 00 

(KrKfi/En^sh) 
a Medical CoBege Entrarx-e Exam Guide 60 UO 

a LI.T. NumeiiCBl Examples in Physics 65.00 

a N.T.SB. Guide (According to revised syOabus 50.00 
and latest trends) 

a Archna's General Mental Ability Test for NTSE 12.00 ] 
(Screening A Main) 
a Income Tax Cjuide Ofiixfi Edition) 36 OO j 

a Clerk Grade Guide (Hindi Eefition) 24 OO 

a Ralway Service Cotnmission (Hindi Erfition) 24 OO | 
a Stenographers Exam Guide (Hindi Edition) 24 OO 
a CAT (Combined Admission Test) Guide 55.00 j 

a L i C. Oeiical Asstt. Exam Guide 20.00 ■ 

a Numerical ^lamples in Physics (for medical 65.00 | 
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Are reservations a necessity or an evil? 


M inorities exist in almost every country; it is upto the government of the country concerned to frame a definite policy 
towards them. In a democracy, the issue becomes even more problematic because in a democracy the. government 
is of the people, by the people and for the people. Since the people comprise the majority anjd minorities, and 
minorities may sometimes face deprivations at the hands of the majority, it becomes necessary for the government to take 
direct action to safeguard and even promote their interests. After independence, the Indian Government decided to take 
ameliorative action to promote the interests of its backward castes and tribes. After almost a few decades of reservations in 
areas like education, employment, etc, there is a slowly emerging outcry against reservations. There are, however, 
arguments both in favour of and against it. 


For 

■ The scheduled castes in India were placed in an inferior posi¬ 
tion in society for centuries. The so-called higher castes con¬ 
sidered it a priv/ilege to treat the scheduled castes with utntost 
scorn. It is. therefore, the duty of the present upper classes to 
make amends for the sins of their forefathers. 

■ Even today, in some parts of the country.the scheduled cas¬ 
tes are treated as "untouchables" by other castes and atrocities 
are committed against them. Having been underprivileged for 
centuries, the scheduled castes do not have the social power or 
prestige to fight back Under such circuntstances, the govern¬ 
ment .should try to protect them and safeguard their interests 
through affirmative action, 

■ The weaker sections of society aie also economically 
weaker Because of their former position in society, they had 
never been able to build an economic base for themselves. It is 
necessary for the government to give them a handicap in the 
fields of education and employment so that tfiey can catch up 
with the more privileged sections of society. 

■ As a result of centuries of deprivation, the backward classes 
are not able to cope with the modern world, psychologically, 
witfiout some form of ameliorative action on the part of the 
government Hence it is essential to give them af sense of con¬ 
fidence which they have never been able to build up. Unless they 
do well in life, which they can rarely hope to do \Vithout the help 
of reservations, they will not be able to develop confidence, and 
the next generatir'n. too. will be mentally unfit to cope with the 
problems of daily life. 

■ Resen/ations help the weaker sections of society to learn 
more about their traditional crafts through vocational training, ff 
also gives them the opportunity to learn about the latest tecT.iol- 
ogy in their respective fields. 

■ The country, at large, can also benefit if outstanding men 
from the backward classes are given thb opportunity to do well. 
The fact that the potential exists among them can be gauged by 
the major role played by Dr Ambedkar in framing the Indian Con¬ 
stitution. This potential, however, has to be developed and it dan 
be dorte through reservations. 


Against 

■ Almost four decades have passed since independence, and 
the handicap given to scheduled castes is sufficient enough. 
Almost two generations have benefited from reservations and 
they should, by now, have attained better position in society. 

■ For the most part, the richer and more privileged sections of 
the backward classes benefit by reservations. They have the 
power and influence to fully enjoy the benefits of reservations, to 
the exclusion of others in their group who are stifled by poverty. 
For instance, the children of a person like Jagjivan Ram are doing 
better and better while others who are not so rich or influential 
still face atrocities and deprivations in their respective villages. In 
such situations, the government policy becomes useless. 

■ The government poliev aims at fixing reserved quotas for 
jobs. Seats r- educational institutions are also reserved. These 
quotas have been growing in number and. today, it is even more 
than the tormer privileged classes in society. In some states, 
reservation:, go up to 50%, which makes the backward classes 
the really privileged class. 

■ The backward classes are also enjoying better financial 
benefits. In a democracy, this amounts to reverse discrimination, 
whereby the upper classes suffer for the "sins" of their 
forefathers. In the US. affirmative action, which amounts to 
something like the quota system in India, was highly ciriticised, 
and reverse discrimination cases were taken to the US Supreme 
Court. 

■ Resen/ations make the backward classes lazy. Since everyth¬ 
ing is offered to them on a platter, the incentive to work for^heir 
livelihood is lost. 

■ Meritorious students of other classes have opportunities 
snatched from them, while people from backward classes, with 
less merit, get the opportunity to reach the highest economic and 
administrative status. As a result, we sometimes get sub¬ 
standard doctors, administrative officers, educationists, etc., 
whereas the more meritorious students go jobless. 

■ Since merit is not the criteria in education and employment, 

there is an increase in corruption and inefficiency. Jobs being 
few and merit not being the critenon. people use any means, 
right or wrong, to grab jobs. ■ 
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BY M S. VENKATARAMANI 


T he Tamil Nadu controversy, relating 
ID the health of the chief mitvster 
and the political confusion that it 
created, brings to the fore the issue of how 
oiif polity should deaf in future with a 
situatiuri of physical and or mental 
inoapacily of a chief minister, a prime 
minister, or a president. It will be unwise 
tc push the matter under the rug. We must 
now begin to give thought to the formula¬ 
tion of measures so that if ever a problem 
of disability at the top occurs, established 
procedures will be available to deal with 
the situation in an orderly fashion. 

The American people have confronted 
the problem of presidential disability’ on 
li.roe occasions. But, till recently, their 
legislators did not succeed in putting 
together a measure that could command 
broad acceptance. Presidents were 
understandably not loo entttiisiastic to 
piomcte such .i legislation. Prrisident 
Dwight J. hisrtnhower. howevei. 
ftbssfssnd the necessary ifitegiity to iace 
the issue. Having suflered partial 
incafiacitaiion in two ol his three bouts ol 
illness, in successive yeais. he concluded 
that the problem of disability could only be 
met through a constitutional amendment. 
Since the ameruiing process would take 
considerable time, he set forth specific 
instructions on the procedure to be 
followed in the event of his becoming 
incapacitated during the remairiing period 
of his tenure. 

Public Concern 

Public and Congressional concern over 
presidential disability increased sharply in 
the aftermath of the assassination of Presi¬ 
dent John F. Kennedy. Even -as they 
mourned the slain leader, thoughtful 
Americans reflected on the problems that 
their country would have confronted if the 
assassin’s bullet had. instead of taking Pre¬ 
sident Kennedy’s life. left him 
incapacitated. Public sentiment resulted in 
the initiation of the process of con¬ 
stitutional amendment and in 1967 the 
25th Amendment to the Constitution of 
the US was put in place. 

The Lssue of 'disability at the top' bris¬ 
tles with many difficulties. What level of 
physical and mental incapacity in a chief 
executive is acceptable and tolerable in 
our system? Who is to investigate the level 
of incapacity and to make the determina¬ 
tion that an ailing chief executive does or 
does not possess the physical and mental 
capacity to perform the duties of his 
office? Can such a tesponsibility be solely 
entrusted to the personal doctors, friends 
and family members of the sick man? 


What is the duration of chief executive dis¬ 
ability that the system can safely tolerate 
through some such device as giving the 
sick man medical leave for treatment and 
recuperation? Can a unilateral statement 
by the patient, at some point during the 
period of such leave or at the end of it, to 
the effect that he ii; quite tit. suffice to res¬ 
tore him to his office? Or. should he have 
to submit himself to some prescribed 
investigation process and rei:eive a cerritj- 
cate of medical fitness before Ire can take 
back the reins? 

An elected leader, if he were to be lair 
to his constituents, should voluntarily step 
down if his health is poorer than the level 
that is es.sential to carry the toad of essen¬ 
tial work. All too often however, the ailing 
great man. like other lesser mortals, can¬ 
not bring himself to accept the reality. The 
problem gels aggravated if the stricken 
leader is kept in-communicado by loyal 
members of his personal staff and his 
immediate family who gerrerally have a 
vested interest in putting out optimistic 
reports concerning his healtfi. His personal 
doctors can become partners in thatv 
exercise. 

No Qualms 

That was exactly what Or Moran did 
when PM Winston Churchill suffered a 
heart attack in December 1941. wfiile on a 
visit to Washington, shortly alter Pearl Har¬ 
bour. Churchill had no doubt in his mind 
that, stricken or not. no one else could 
occupy the number one position in the 
British Government and he did not want 
the British people to oe told anything 
about the heart attack! Dr Moran had no 
qualms in agreeing with his patient. 

During the latter part ot his second term 
as Prime Minister. Churchill was reduced to 
a mere ghost of his former self. A.<i Dr 
Moran revealed several years later. 
Cluirchilt was the victim of a variety of 
maladies. While recording in his diary in 
1954 that the Prirm Minister was in a 
state of advanced "dwreptitude”. and list¬ 
ing the several serious ailments, operations 
and strokes that Churchill had had since 
his heart attack. Dr Moran patted himsell 
on the back for having kept it all, from the 
public, and for that matter the political 
world?" 

Franklin Roosevelt, too. was rather a 
sick man as he nearr>d the end of his third, 
term as President of tfie US. But. as his 
'handler' and cronies applauded, he sought 
to show fiimself to his people as the same 
leader of buoyant vigour and tireless 
energy as they had known him for so many 
years. A young hean specialist who had 


badn sumrhoned by fj^msavell's persoridi 
physician to examine the President, made 
a diagnosis of "hypertension, hypertensive 
heart disease, cardiac, failure (left ven- 
tricglar) and-acute bronchitis”. Despite this 
finding, Roosevell’s personal doctor went 
along with the rest of the President's 
entourage in pushing him on. 

The American people had no inkling 
that the man whom they had elected for a 
fourth term was in very poor health Mem¬ 
bers of his Cabinet talked anxiously only 
among themselves about the President's 
haggard appearance and trembling hands. 
The man found himself being hauled to a 
summit cor'erence in distarit Yalta with 
Stalin and Churchill, instead of to his cot¬ 
tage in Georgia for an extended period of 
rest and medical care. A few weeks later 
he died "in harness". 

The onset of the cold war and the politi¬ 
cal controversy in the US over the 
agreemenis reached at Yalta brought into 
the open the issue whothei President 
Roosevelt's poor health had serioi.isly im- 
pairtjd tii', pfler iiveiiess iri his discussions 
with Joseph Stalin. The controversy 
brought back 'o the consciousness of 
the Amoriian people two earliei episodes 
of presidential disability Shot by an' 
as.s»jr*in in 1881. President James Gf^ield 
ternained incapacitated lor some months 
before his death. Washington remained 
rudde1ie.ss and confused during that 
period. The second and much moie biz- 
zare incident occurred in 1919 when Pre¬ 
sident Woodrow Wilson was laid low by a 
paralytic stroke. 

Total Seclusion 

When Wilson was stricken, no word of 
his real condition was conveyed to the 
American public, to Congress, or even to 
members of his Cabinet bv Ibe President's 
wife and by his personal physician. Under 
the watchful eyes of his wife the President 
lemained in total seclusion in the White 
House for weeks that extended into mon¬ 
ths. Even after the passage of three mon¬ 
ths Secretary of State Robert Laasing had 
not been able to see the patient. He told 
his friends that it was his belief that the 
Precident was "much sicker than the public 
is led to believe". As the senior member of 
the Cabinet, Lansing had called for infoi- 
mal meetings so that he and his colleagues 
could discuss matters and carry on the 
business of government. When news of 
Lansing's action reached Mrr. Wilson, a 
letter went forth from the White House 
requesting the immediate resignation ol 
the Secretary of State. 

During the many long months when the 
President remained in seclusion, with his 
strength and faculties seriously impaired, 
the US came to be virtually governed in his 
name by an "extra-constitutional 
authority"—Mrs Wilson. 

(To be concluded) 
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rriLITY OF IVfAPS-1 


liY N K HANS 


An you appearing in an intorviow, in 
the Civil Sorvicos Prolims, Bank PO 
•xam or in any other competition? Can 
you afford to go blank when map 
interpretation questions are asked or 
con you afford to ignore questions on 
agricultural distribution, mineral belts, 
iiraustrial concentration or places of 
historical or poliHcal importance? 
Remember, losing-one point (or mark) 
moy mean losing, your chance In the 
competition. Do not ignore such areas. 
A little more effort on ywr part and 
you Kore ever others. This* series pro¬ 
vides a background on map reading 
and mop tracing, and practical inter¬ 
pretation of geographical, economic, 
political and historical maps. The last 
two parts of the series are sj^ially 
meant for those appearing in me Civil 
Services Mains wim History as optional 
ond will also help students score well 
in questions based on maps. 

H iller used to say. "Give mo a 
detailed map ot a country and I 
shall conquer it." Maps have 
guided the strategies of wars. History of 
the world stiows tfiat wars were won by 
those nations who committed fewer blun¬ 
ders in map interpretation. 

A map is a repiesentation ot a small or 
large area of tfie earth on paper. It may be 
regarded as a conventional picture of the 
earth's surface, as seen from above, to 
which lettering is added for identification. 
A map always has some proportion to the 
actual 5;i7e of the area on the ground. This 
proportion is known as the scale of the 
map and is always given on it. 

Maps are classified .either on the basis 
of their .scales or or. itie basis of their con¬ 
tent and purpose for which they are 
reqciieil. Based on scales, maps have 




been divided into four types: 

Cadastral maps; The term cadastral is 
derived from the French word cadastre 
meaning register ol territorial property. 
Tfiey are maps based on the largest scales 
and are sometimes known as 'plans’. 
These maps are useful for identification of 
boundaries of property, in legal 
documents, and for detailed issues such as 
local administration, taxation and the 
management of estates. 

Topographical maps: The topographical 
maps of India are prepared by the depart¬ 
ment of Survey of India. They are large 
scale maps but their scale is smaller than 
that of the cadastral maps. Mainly, the 
scale is of one inch, half inch and quarter 
inch respectively, to a mile. Such type of 
maps are useful tor travellers, motorists, 
soldiers for war operations and 
geographers for studying the regional 
geography of an area in detail. 

Wall maps: Wall maps are usually drawn 
boldly so that they may be used in the 
class room. Their scale is smaller than that 
of topographical maps but larger than that 
of atlas maps. 

Chorographical or atlas maps: Drawn 
on a very small scale they give a more or 
less generalised picture regarding the 
physical, climatic and economic condit¬ 
ions of different regions of earth. The atlas 
maps are drawn on a very small scale. 

Based on the content and the purpose 
for which they are required maps are 
divided into: 

Physical maps: Supply information 
regarding natural features. 

Astmnomical maps: Show heavenly 
features. 

Orographica! or relief maps: Depict relief 
and drainage of the area. i.e.. mountains, 
rivers, etc. 

Bathmetric maps: Indicate the depth of 
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Bathorographical maps: Deal with the 
combination of the above two features. 
Geoiogical maps: Show rocks, their 
types and structure. 

Climatic maps: Indicate sum total of* 
weather conditions spread over a longer 
period. The data is generally the average 
for a considerable number of years or 
months as the case may be. A climatic 
map generally shows only one condition, 
be it temperature, rainfall or arty other. 
Weather maps: Deal with conditions 
observed at a given time, in India these are 
prepared twice a day by the Meteorologi¬ 
cal Department of India, Pune. 

Vegetation maps: Show distribution of 
natural vegetation in the area. , 

Soil maps: Show various types of soils 
covering any given area.- 
Cultural maps: Provide information about 
manmade features. 

Ethnographic maps: Show distrioution of 
different races. 

Poiitica! maps: Snow political boundaries 
between the political units, roads, 
railways, towns.and administrative units. 
Military maps: Show strategic poirxts, 
routes, battle plans, etc. 

Historical maps: Deal with past events. 
Social maps: Deal with social organisms 
like tribes and races, their religion, 
language, etc. 

Population maps: Indicate the density of 
population in the area shown. 

Economic and statistical maps: Show 
centres of agricultural yield quantities pro¬ 
duced in different years, trends and direc¬ 
tion of trade, export, import, etc. 
Com/punication maps: Show roads, 
railways, sea or air routes. 

Map Roading 

As a map encompasses a great deal of 
information in the form of symbols, letter.*-, 
etc. we must learn these symbols, letters 
and then study the map systematically. 
The interpretation has to be from the map 
alone. The features shown ir* the map are 
collected and sorted. This is then class fied 
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in illustrations of some aspect of physical 
geography, of human geography or of 
both. First of all. the marginal information 
(that IS. information of a general character 
always shown on. the margins of all maps) 
must be carefully studied The information 
includes (1) Name of the sheet, given at 
jthe top or foot, of the map (2)' Scale shown 
at the foot of the map (3) North and 
magnetic variation {4) Altitudes given in 
feet (generally) (5) Heights depicted by 
layer-tints or contours (6) Index or legend 
(or symbols) giving an abstract of impor¬ 
tant conventional signs (7) Reference num¬ 
bers. shown on the top right hand comer 
(8) Longitudinal and latitudinal extent of 
the map (9) Area covered by the map in 
Square miles (10) Date of publication and 
surveying. 

Different symbols are used for various 


'fMAm and di^inct' itor difliilrant' 
purposes. These symbols, known as con¬ 
ventional signs, are shovyp on what is 
called a character^ic sheet (available from 
the Map Record and Issue Office. Survey 
Of India. Dehra Dun). A good symbol is 
one which can be recognised without the 
help of a legend. To read a map legibly, 
we must acquaint ourselves with the sym¬ 
bols generally used. The symbols of a map 
(see Box I) may be divided into four 
groups: 

R 9 IM features (Hypsography)—by' 
various shades of brown 

Relief features (Hydrography)—by 
blue 

Vegetation features —by various 

shades of green 

Manmade features (cultural)—gener- 
allv shown by red and black 

Milestones are marked by a numeral 
Indicating the distance: roads are 
exaggerated in .scale to make them promi¬ 
nent. Bridle paths and foot paths are 
shown by broken lines in red. Bench mark 
abbreviated as BM is a fixed point that ser¬ 
ves as a datum line from which other 
measurements can be checked-or made. 
Railways are depicted in black by double 
lines with short ticks in between; for a 
double line the alternate spaces are solid 
black. Hpchures taper away from the 
railway line in the case of embankments, 
while in the case of cuttings the hachures 
taper- towards the railway. Rivers are 
shown by a double line with water lining 
and are tinted blue on coloured maps. 
Rivers less than 15 feet in width are shown 
by a single line. Canals are shown in dou¬ 
ble parallel lines, in blue. P^ure ground is 
shown by minute black ticks arranged in 
series Orchards are shown'by small tree ^ 
signs symmetrically arrang«f. Woods are 
shown by trees and tinted green on. 
coloured maps. Parks are shown by stip¬ 
pling of black dots Quarries are shown by 
a dark line from which emerge short lines. 
Buildings are marked solid black or red. 

In order to study physical geogiapby. 
human geography and vegetation the area 
IS to be divided into two or three rones 
based on relief 

Each zone is studierf'in terms of an 
analysis of relief, i.e.. slopes, heights, 
waterfalls, watersheds, high ground, low 
lying valleys, etc: river work—stages of 
development; glacial phenomena— 
erosion arKf deposition: coastal features 
and type of rock and soil, if indicated 
Then we study natural vegetation. In 
human geography, we then analyse the 
human response to physical environment, 
we observe and analyse agricultural and 
land utilisatiori; various means of 
communications—the class, type and 
direction; town sites; industries: redrea- 
tion; historically importarit places, events, 
routes and rural settlements Thus we read 
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PEACE IN SIGHT ? 

T h*.- i.'enhc'. fw;. fuiluo In pay off once again. Tar from 

■ I'.iiliriij -.ur’''K-ina' alniospneio for the conduction of talks bet- 
■•vi-or tfir- cvnlif- .ind the Sikh leadership, the release of tfre Akali 
.■•riei-. iirf', r,u‘;..,i.-etieil if undoing, to a large extent, wlwt tfte govern 
■ cHi.r riad nunir by wav of nornialising -0000111005 in Punjab, over the 
pa..t Uny .Tioifttis. f or, ajnirary to exfiectatmns that tfie Akali leaders 
.voiiki a-ilop; a inorf? ronciliaiory attitude in response to the Centre's 
piHC auiry moves. Ifre Sikfi leadership nr still intent on moving on the path 
•it conliontaliori 

kver -.ince nts retease f latchand Singh Longowal has been crusading 
or the Sikti ftaiise—roiieratirig the very demands which had earlier 
•ifsultffd in a deadlock ftelween the Centre and the Akalis. Featuring pro- 
'niiiiintlv on the list of demands aio tfie acceptance pf the Anandpur 
Satiih rr-tiolution and an irquiry into the November ncits Tfie Akalis have 
.'il'in adopted ifieir threatening tactics again and issued an ultimatum to 
itie govemrrienl to accetJt their demands or else they would revive tfieir 
.igiialion. 

Meanwhile, the Centre, undeterred by the agressive stance bt the 
Akalis. went ahead with anothei fresh bid to solve the Punjab tangle 
Foi. as the Home Minister S B Cliavan explained, the government was 
prefijred to givi* tfii.s agitating faction some lime to make up its mind. 
Tht? earlier b'ds includefi the release of the arrested Akali leatfers and the 
apuriinirnenl of Arjun Singh a.s the new Governor of tfie state. Thi.s time 
tfie Centre demonstrated its flexibility even on such is.sues tis tfte 
retmivijl of .irrny when It withdrew army (jersnnnet on civil duly in Amrit- 
r.af. Ff.vo/epui and Gurdaspur dislncis and replaced them with 
additiri'ial ser unty lorrjett Already ten more battalions of the CftPF and 
BSF twvi- bcxm inducted into lfi*‘ state wi'tfi tfie rrrsull that Punjab, at the 
(noment. has tfie tnghest rjver r;oncerrtratiori of security forces. Ihe 
govi'rritnuni tiasiiig ■:a:;tert ritl it!, earlier inhibition, c. not averse to hold¬ 
ing an irujiiirv uilo die Novf?int»*i not-, ifi' iriaiiacj»iMiv;ie-ate a confjerna' 
alnio-.ptir.-rr 

Of' M.ii 7 .i. PM H ijiv Ci.jndtii. d-tfing riis vr.it !(' Hus!.aiiiiwala. near 
tr'io'epu' exf)r<-..-,eil his gOverrunenl's willingiiH::-. to keep its tirorniscs. 
111! also ili*.< l(l■.f‘d hr. (uvi: koeness to restore to Piinjah itSearlier pace of 
di-v.;lo(iitieril t'-v i.iinstructing a Rs 700 cioie multipurpose Them dam 
ori)(f*(-t am) soitin.g U|) an inieqral coacfi ftrctoiy in the st.ile 

Hut f!viili.-!illv. fire oxire'nist element:; rtid not .i|)(iieciate such ges- 
iMHis wfiif.h co'/Ut uitiin.'ilel'y lead to an amicable solution to the Punjab 
iifohiein Within 74 t.cjuis ol tfie PM's defj.'uture they struck a lethal 
ble.!.' '/./tiir-ti sfiaiteied the exisluiq calift The Cfiandiga'li BJP General 
Sf'cret.ny bnsfian I al Mancfianda, wh '., gunned down hy uriirlenlified 
•.l•l:•.■|'l:•M!•• III tils piffinise,s wfaiu his 1 1 yr'af-old son was seiiou.sly 
■'!|;.red lo jvi.-rl fiiithr.’i rarriifications ttM: autlionties immodiaiely clam- 
(iiiil jimliilulorv Older-, ih ihr-: Union leintoiy and alsrr orrlertMl the clo.siiie 
of .ill .-iji.icat'oiial inj.iiiiitions Owing to lliese I'leasurtM; the bandit 
sttqaiiiscd liy Itif- H.IP. on Mai 2tt. in Puniat) and Haryana, to jtrotcsl 
Hjain'.i tfiis finiiai k'jiinq also jias.-ted oft peacefully. 

Ttu- Cenlii. on its paM. did not use to ifte hail and is at the fiiomoni 
engaged in jiiej>.inri() a package ol jtroposiil;: for sulving the Punjab 
isi'.ue On Apt 3 a tiigh lanktng Cabinet Committee comprising S.B, 
Chava'i and the Union Education Minister. K C- Pant, toured the state to 
recoid the views and grievances of llie jieople which will he taken into 
consideiation wtvle finalising the jieacc package. The objective of this 
tiackage- winch will include an iricjuiry into tfie riots, proposals for solv- 
.ng tfie I'irrilorial issaie. tfie river-water issue and the Artandpui Sahib 
ie;,olution - is to '.trengllten Ihe political jirocess in the state. Tfie 
Airdfl) lias also launclied a ma.s$ drive to explain the vaiiou.s aspects of 
iIk- Punjab issue to tfie jieopic of Ihe state so that they may view tfie 
siMai'oii in the correct jHKspective. Tfie pre.-tent term of the Punjab 
A;.;;t'inblv will end in .lune wtiile the President's rule will expire in 
Oc'.ober The Centie. therefore, is keen to conduct both Lok Sabha and 
A-.seiiil)lv i.-ler-.iions in the stale tietween June and October. Al this junc- 
tiirr: Ihe Akalis ivhrjuld realise that actions like the froycotting of con¬ 
sultations called by Chavan and Pant, while in Chandigarh, will not help 
them in any way; neittier will the rejection of the olive branches, exten¬ 
ded by the govcinment tune and again. In its latest attempt to pacify 
Ihe Akalis it has already acceded to the ddmands for a probe into the 
November riots and the lifting of the ban on the All India Sikh Students 


Federation (AISSF)- A jutficial in(|uiiv into the riots by a sitting judge of 
the Supreme Court has been ordered. These gestures have bem haila^ 
by the Akalis. ftit this does rut mean that they have solved the fur^b 
imbroglio either. The Akalis. apparently under the impression tfiat 
threats will achieve for them what negotiations may not. have rx>w 
issued a fresh threat to resume their agitat'K>n in June if their other 
demands are not fulfilled. As things stand now. only negotiations wrill 
(trove benefidat to both sides. 

’AFn>RESEi^t ' 

ASSUMING -CLASSTC P ROPORTIONS 

he caste-class cauldron firtally boiled over in Gujarat and. to a 
lesser extent, in Madhya Pradesh, lit all. began on Mar 18 when 
the Gujarat bandh organised by the Akhil Gujarat Navrachana 
Samiti. as pan at a month-old anti-reservation stir, took a violent turn. 
The Rane Comrnission report, finally made public after persistent 
demands, revealed its recommendation that reservations should be lin¬ 
ked with the economic condition and the occupation of the beneficiary. 
The income limit suggested by the commission for granting concessions 
was Rs 10.000 per annum.’ What ()erha(>s Incensed the agitators and 
triggered off^he recent spurt of violence was the fact that the Gujarat 
government tiad conveniently overlooked the latter half of the com¬ 
mission's recommendation, i.e.. the vital clause which linked reserva¬ 
tion quota to the degree of backwardness (including economic ailetia). 

Protesting students in Gujarat went about ex(>ressing their dis¬ 
pleasure in the most violent ways. They freely indulged in incidents of 
,arson. stone-throwing, bnck balling and also went about setting shops, 
houses and buildings ablate. The situation soon went out of control 
compelling the authorities to imjxise shoot-at-sight orders. Large con- 
tingentsrif army and s(iecial reserve pokce were deploy^ and the-entire 
walled City of Ahmodabad was placed under indefinite curfew on Mar 
19, Afiart from tfie massive loss ol property the death toll also kept ris¬ 
ing steadily, with each passing day. and according to official estimates 
13 (jeopte lost their lives in the orgy of mob fury. On Mar 20 the Union 
Home Mini'itef. S B. Chavan. air dasfied to the not affected city of 
Ahmedabad to make an on the sjxii assessment of the situation. 

But. even the. (iresence of the army did not deter anti-social elements 
from attacking police (lickets and patrolling parties. They even attacked 
the police witfi fire balls Soon Baroda. initially the only city which had 
lemained relatively unalfectrxl. also came under the grip of widesjiread 
violence. And tlien. just when the authorities tfiought they had suc¬ 
ceeded in curbing vioiertce artU-had even relaxed the curfew im(K>sed in 
several areas m the state they were faced by a fiesh bout of incidents of 
stabbing, on Mar 22, which forced them to reimpose curfew all over 
•igain 

Sucti was the gravity of tiie situation that on Mar 23 tlie PM visited 
Ahrriedabad and even, sanctioned Rs 5 lakhs from the PM's relief fund 
for those affected during the riots. 

• Following Ihe PM's visit, violence .ibaterf but tension escalated again 
on Mar 27. foltowing the Saurashtra bandh. Tlie stir took a rww turn 
wfien 6(X) junior doctors ol the government civil hospital and dental 
Ivispital went on an indefinite strike to (Kotest against the arrest of some 
student leaders under the National Security Act (NSA). 

Keeping tlie conditions in view exams in the colleges and universities 
of the two states have been (xrstponed indefinitely. Unless the Centre 
intervenes to control the situaiion, the antFreservation stir may tdke an 
ugly turn. Violence erupted again on Apr 2. and to make matters worse; 
Ihe backward castes—beneficiaries of Ihe reservation policy—have 
fomied a new counter agitation body "Anamat Andolan PraiHcar Manch" 
and have warned the anti-reservationists of launching a counter¬ 
agitation if they do not call off their stir The government of Gujarat, 
after hurried consultations, has announced its decision to defer the 
impienrientaiion of the jiolicy and a()(>oint a commission to review the 
policy before imjilementing K. The MP government has gone a step 
further and deckM to sheive the policy. It can only be hofied that these 
decisions will help to restore (>eace to the strife tom states and avert any 
further confrontations between the (>ro and the anti-reservationists. 

For. the anti reservationists in Gujarat have now. to complicata mat¬ 
ters further, refused to have any negotiations with ttw state govammant 
utvtil the unconditional release of student leaders detained under NSA. 
Their other demands mdude immediate revocation eff termination orders 
against strikmg junior doctors of the Ahmedabad Civil Hosjaital and also 
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to rwiew the TOSarMtion potiw till 
the agitationists call off their stir. Iii dr^ to woo the sympathy ot the 
pro-reservatiorHst group, the spearheading organisation of the anti* . 
reservationists. the Akhil Gujarat Navrachana Samiti, has now suggested 
additional scholarships for backward classes. In its latest offensive it has 
also threatened to launch a no-tax movement if the government decided 
to holdback grants to schools not conducting exams and has also given . 
a call for boycotting all programmes attended by government officials, 
ministers and MLAs. In such a situation the chances of the stir subsiding 
appear to be very scant indeed. 

sovietdIplomats ^ 

DEFECTION AND DEATH 


I t all started with the mysterious disappearance of a Soviet diplomat 
on Mar 17. A third secretary in the information department of the 
Soviet embassy. Igor Guejo had been workihg in the Delhi-based 
Soviet Information Centre, for the past six years. On the day of his disap¬ 
pearance he had gone for his routine morning walk in the Lodhi Gardens 
and only when he failed to return home till evening was a repon lodged 
with the police. And. even as the police was engaged in tracing out the 
whereabouts of the missing Russian, another Soviet official V. Khit- 
zichenko, a senior engineer in the economic division of the Soviet 
embassy, was gunned down by two unidentified as.sailants in broad 
daylight, on Mar 22. 

The incident occurred when Khitzichenko was returning home with 
his wife after a shopping spree. The two assailants who had been 
following their ch^uffeured embassy car on a motorcycle, overtook the 
car and fired a volley ol shots through the rear windscreen, killing Khit- 
/ichenko who sustained lour bullet injuries. This perfectly planned 
macabre operation was obviously the handiwork ol professionals. 

The cold-blooded murder of the Soviet official sent shock waves rip¬ 
pling through the diplorriaiic comrnunijy in the capital. Ttiough a US 
based Ukrainian group, vi/., the Ukrainian Reaction Force (URF) claimed 
responsibility for the killing, as a protest against the presence of Soviet 
occufiation forces in Ukraine, terrorised diplomats in the city raised a 
clamour lor intensified security. The rounding lip of numerous Afghans 
by the Delhi police and their sub.sequent investigations, however, failed 
to provide any r.liie to the whereabouts of the killers. 

Meanwhile, the Soviet embassy quickly established a connection 
between Gun|o’s disatipearance and Khitzichenko's murder and 
assumed that Gue|n had been abducted by associates of the killers. 
Their fear.s were converted to shocked disbelief when the missing 
rliploiiiat surfaced in the United States. Guejo had defected to the US 
and was granted political asylum Surprisingly the news of the defection 
was conveyed tn the foreign secretary. Romesh Bhandari. by the Soviet 
ambassador and only laler was it confirmed by the US charge rf 
aff.aires in Delhi Guejo's defectfoii was obviously nieliculouslv planned 
and executed, lor nut a word abotti it got around till after the defection 
A a:, completed But what has created a ruffle in the Soviet emfras-sy is 
the fact that Gue |0 wbs rinl oven listed in the diplomatic circles and was 
a lola" .u non-entily in the embassy's hierarchy. 

The possibility of the Khitzichenko killing having been executed to 
throw the police off Guejo's trail cannot be ruled out at this juncture. 
Needless to say. these two incidents, following each other in quick suc¬ 
cession. have ernbairassed both Moscow and New Delhi considerably. 
For India, ol late, seems to have become a happy hunting ground for 
such international defections and terrorist activities. And wliat continues 
to baffle the authorities is why two relatively insignificant diplomats were 
made the targets of detection and death. 

MIZORAM ' " .. 

DE/^LOCI^^ AGAir^ _ _ _ 

C ertainly no .soluti'or to the 18-year-old Mizo insurgency problem 
is anywhere in sight at the moment. All hopes of a final se'- 
llemeitt of the vexed issue are fast receding. Talks between the 
Centre and the outlawed leader of the Mizo National Front (MNF). 
Laldenga. have failed to resolve the deadlock over various outstanding 
issues. And a stalemate has recurred. 

As the Centre and the MNF had earlier agreed on the granting of 
statehood to Mizoram, similar to that of Nagaland, under Art 371 A of 
the Coastilution. several problem.s have rrow cropped up. vi/.. the .spe¬ 
cial status accorded to the Governor under this article. According to 
laldenga. this move would virtually place the state under Ceninl rule. 
Again, no accord can be reached over the interim arrangement, before 
the Parliament is able to grant statehood to Mizoram and conduct fresh 


styfed MNF leader has suggested that in the event of a dissolution of tM 
state Assembly. President's rule should be declared in Mizoram and 
administration should be carried on by the Lt Governor with the help of a 
council of advisers, presumably to be headed by Laldengd himself. For, 
Laldenga. feels, only then will the Mizo underground be assured of their, 
safety in the hands of the administrati-jn. Intact he even went to the 
extent of saying that special constitutional provision.s were needed to 
safeguard the interest of the entire Mizo population as they were back¬ 
ward and. hence, could not compete with the others. Not content with 
the acceptance of statehood for Mizoram the MNF leader is now 
derrianding 'Kashmir-type reservation' fo> the state in trade and - 
commerce. 

Also enlisted among the MNF demands is the dissolution of the 
autonomous district council for the minority Chakma tribes and. thereby, 
the withdrawal of the Sixth Schedule to the Constitution, applicable in 
certain parts of the stale. The MNF is stiongly opposed to the creation 
of the autonomous district council foi Chakmas in particular, since it is 
of the view that the Chakmas are not inhabitfinis of India and therefore 
this would be highly objectionable, irregular and unconstitutional. As for 
the schedule the MNF feels it promotes divisiveness as it provides for 
administration ot tribal areas in Mi/oram through autonomous district 
and regional courH:ils. 

While tlie government has given the three-member MNF delegation, 
headed bv laldenga. which visited the capital recently, a sympathetic 
hearing, no solution fias been forthcoming, ffence the insurgency pro¬ 
blem remains uniesofved. 

^"samT.... 

CRUMBLING FENCES? 


T he closed door talks between the Centre and the Assam agitation 
leaders, held in Febiuary this year, nas only left both the sides 
to recqnsider their respective stands. The agitation loaders, com¬ 
prising the All Assam Students Union (AASU) and tlie All Assam Gana 
Sangram Parishad (AAGSPj, have apparently not retracted from their 
earlier stands on the immigrants issue and are still being peisisteni about 
their demand for the deportation of the immigrants who entered Assam 
between 1961-7f. back to Bafigladesh. or their dispersal elsewhere in 
the count ry. 

Earlier, tlie agitation leaders had expressed their willingness to con¬ 
sider 1965 as the cut-off year for the detection of immigrants from 
Bangladesh, provided the Centre agreed to disenfranchise all those 
illegal immigrants who had entered India between 1965-71. for a 
jDcriod of 20 years. The government, however, is reluctant to extend this 
period beyond live years. 

The Ce.itre is now having second thoughts on its agreement to 
detect and deport ihe post '71 immigrants to Bangladesh as the 
Bangladesh government has lefused to recognise then jircserice and has 
clearly indicated its intention ol stonewalling any attempt to push them 
back. These iminigiants cannot be disjiersed to other stales either, 
firstly because their identification may jirove tn he a consuming pro¬ 
blem. and .secondly because they will now find it difficult to readjust 
themselves to new conditions, all over again. 

Meanwhile, in the agitating camps, serious rifts have occurred and 
the once all-powerful AASU has suffered serious erosion at its 
grassroots. A number of leaders and members have split and formed a 
new student body -tfie All Assam Elected Students Repiesenlalives 
Union (AAESREI)—which is also seeking official recogniiion. This lact, 
coujiled with the widening rift between the AASU and AAGSP could 
considerably weaken their agitation. But, the Centre has wisely res¬ 
trained itself from being lax m seeking an early solution to the Msam 
problem. The Union Horne Minister. S B. Chavan. recently visited 
Assam to reaffirm the Centre's desire to negotiate with the leaders. The 
Centre has taken fresh in.tiaiive to resume talks but has sought some 
proposals from the agitating leaders tiefore the talks actually get under¬ 
way Meanwhile tlie pre-poll preparations for the 14 Lok Sabha seats in 
tfio state, scheduled for May. are proceeding unhampered. 

IND0-3RI LANKA. .. ' 

CAUTIOU^ OVERTUR_ES_ ___ 

F oreign secretary Romesh Bhandari's three-day visit to Colombo 
ha;, considerably brightened the prospects of an early meet 
between PM Rajiv Gandhi and the Sn Lankan President. Jayewar- 
dene, to review bilateral relations between the two countries. On Mar 
24 Bhandari left on a solution mission to Sri Lanka as the PM's special 
envoy and this peace initiative was duly appreciated by President 
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Javewardene. 

The oiiicomc of Bhandari’s vgisit was that an accord was reached on 
tiK? inyf’rii ii(>ca$siiv lor the cessation ot violence to create a congenial 
<jtriios|)hi.Te lot political dialogue between the two countries. It was also 
decided u|)on by both sides that steps shrxild be taken to improve com- 
nuinicatioii and ttavel facilities and also maintain regular consultation at 
.III olficial level on bilateral and regional matters between the two coun¬ 
tries fhe problem of tiarassment of fishermen, the swelling rate of Tamil 
retiigees in India and the question of stateless persons, were also 
reviewed during this.visit. 

Sii Lanka, however, sftecified that the solution to the islartd countiy's. 
otfinic problem should be within the framework of the unity, sovereignty 
atKi iniegriiy of tht- country. And, on his part. Jayewardene is also con- 
tumplaling a siefi towards easing the problem which has assumed such 
alarming proportions, he is rinnsidering issuing cease-fire orders to the 
Sii Lankan toices iri the predominantly Tamil north-east And. as this 
was llvi area where the Sn Lankan militant forces inflicted the maximuin 
atrocities on the Tamil population, this announcement comes as a 
welcome lelu.l ioi the torluied f amils at least. 

But. shortly after Bhandan's visit, on Mar 31. six Tamils were gunned 
down by ihe Sn Lankan troops on the pretext that they were Eelam 
gur.-nllas And then r>n Apr 10 in a four-hour pitched 
banie between Tamil miiitanis and the police in Jaffna. 20 miiitanrs and 
lour iioliccmen vveie killed fhis olfensive by the Tamil militants pro-’ 
vokecl Jayew.ifdune into lashing out .sgainst India once more. Which 
leave;, tim; ir; wcvider exactly hf)w far or»e should read into repeated 
.rfliimations ot goodwill by the two coijntrie.s. 

FXPOHT IMI’OUt POLICY . ~ “ 

BALANCING THE SCALES__^ 

T he government';- new I'.oiicy package tor bade and industry comes 
as a pleasant -.uqTiise Valid for a period of three years (1985-88) 
the iinpoit-exporl policy aims at providing a major thrust to 
exports, impioving p.-oduc tivily and also prornoling import substitution. 
To achip-w itw-.e aims a large number ot innrivative procedural changes 
fwvr- hecii incoipoiated mlo tin- -lolic-v 

Ihe g-.-yeinriieni ha;; also tM<;d lo lemovt’i Ihe year-to-year uncer- 
UMnitie;. hy piovitlii.u a sl.'ihle er -'iroriinei:! to ti,ido .ind industry as this 
will rjt> n I'lrui w i. Ml! -.■ i.unri i!;-' ■:id:i-,t' / !•) pl.vi production on a longer 
term nl■l•;|n•. ti-.i.- IM. l.iieM iri‘ t-.u;'':, l ave ,i!so lipen implemented by 
ll’.e t>nln lu ■ ‘.'pf.i.:! ii.'i'ci i'i-ii. pn.iilut Imn 

In ;he impoii I ■'i.r.ii |;nli. .v; .is 201 ilems ol industrial 

II 1 .U hinen, ‘lave I'li-ii iiulci'cii in ih.“ i-.; o! capit.il goods that are 
allowed till iiiipoit iinde' It..- Open licieial Lit once (OGLI. Thes will 
until 11 itiledi', .t'e!.ii'!.i II llii li i-.i-- ir-i e-porl pi-idijclion through 
ijpgiaii.aion el Im fn-i'iotiv 

Aiiti.ir.i-liilr-r., l.■„!•,ll ..It:., .m i;..-;.| eivicos. ciectrrjnic:., julQ 

III. 1 II. i.i, ..lu-;-.. I., .-ii.i M-uK.-iit e!-...j,ii-. r > t.)nninu and pen 

Ui.inel.. i..!i'-.| .j,iii;. ... .. !■-,>• i,ei-..-. r.idiie-. ni Ihe liberalised 

l.-i;i' , -li I apil.ii I-IIIII- -'ll".:; Vy-ih r.-g.ir l to Ihe indigen'ius nvail.jbility 
I f I n- -I'M ■. n-.i’i I ,:; .i..i (Tiiper.em; have hrion shifted from 
'h- I ’ -i! pi'll-'.s-li'i-ir ; ■" n-r :i-I. i.-.I li-.i Frorii tin.--ipen genera! 

■■ I - ' i.il-iiiVf-" .- 111 !, t.. '<7 .c-ifr hav.- heei- snilted lo Ihe 

|.-,.|. ,-f .: .I-; f-ii, t• i;o'ii. Iig lU--ri llw? hrini-.:d list--aniinal 

isi;, •.. .-'-il • -ii •• 1 

111 . 1 . ■. .- . 11 . ..i;i,i!i. iiceiiM'i.i h.i' h-.::"-aboii.-”<'ii ailogtsiber 

•l-■.•. • I-'• ,r,. ,iji^ av.l. - !lii^ lulomaiK, fieimitsihle list 

'll- -.'■.n.-i- I; .. vr'll. !.- o-'.i (.i.i I-“qi.i.-.itiv then; will be no need 
. ii - |i.- , ' ■. .-.iiniijiiori and lo apply foi an imfxjil 

‘ h" I n •' ; tii t-e i;,i:'ii ul;rs' ti'>nefn.ial to small-scale 

..,, 1 ,.. 

!'--i . i-i-. -i,.)!!'.in- >ti- iiitiniluction of the new import- 

. 1 ,i.. iii.'ti .; i ---i- I - .'|!ii.-d ;-i •ii.i.idf-manulacturer-exporters 
. 1 ' s'l . .'t'ii )i-':, ;-'Ill "ir- .. hcMrie wider in its scofx'" tfian the 
pn- ‘ I, i-.i'.:i.i. .. . n-o Will come into effect Irom Oct 1. 

i';'i'i •; ..I • n jiii -, has t-een adopted tor import of 

.. II-' mi-i!i‘ I -1 -,.'.'i-m; !h-ISO costing Rs 10 lakh (cit) 

.I'! ■ I’ -'I'. I'; f,e.: n"-'. fo; then own use. and if the 

■" ii--.!'t-' .I'..-; i'ti.ir: leaiani^et-'the department otelec- 
'- . ■ skv- -Mtc■ .'i!i he puy.ii'!.,' Ho-wevet, import of com- 

1 iitni-ip .; / .ic-: '. f-iMii.g less than Rji 10 lakhs will 

: • ” ' ■ ■ !'.!• H't n-.| -i- ;!i' n! .futv The scope of the. computer 

.-.'h- rir; now- .a!s.i been extended to satellite 

-. 1 - ) - .,1 


ItaB wtuaMMi jywjMywywiMyite -for* 

te US, IMBIMR Wl« IB toUS dolar 

100 lalte. Ate. indbiBJiBum and Wort-fnuHB wi-now te aNoMBd 
toinaMrtiaciadcal dra iiiiii ngi atete8i|teto«teawppa»ting»naBulBO- 
iuranio«iaauna<ifRs10WI»andfls2SMtw.fMpeeitely. againtt. 
itteownREPadriiionalBcBncas. M ea n w h i o . OMoanoaptoraRgUMy* 
te addiinHl ioancas baaad on net laalisatian of ionign aMfiangalias 
been extended to the grawth rate pr os c tii ed for the lanewal of axport/ 
uading house cartiRcte. Special teailieB for import to notMosident 
Indians and to persons of bidte rsrigin. naianing to kidia for pertnanera 
se t tlement vni ate contitsie. 

- The paRcv on impon of te.ynns has. however, been tightened. 
Important ctiuiges havn ate been iMroduoed in the export Koansing 
poicy. Etqiarts to Rakisian have bean brought on par wMh <»har per- 
missifale destinalianB. Ate. the oxport of large number of Hams which 
ware aariwr banned wil now bx oDowed within a fimiled ceiling. Large 
powers have been d el ogoio d .<1 various levels for impart of capital 
goods, raw maiarials and cou^-nerus to facilitate quicimr decisiort- 
making thraufpi decanbaisaiion 

In toto then, this iwv import-export polfoy will be a iurlher step 
towards impfavfog the oveial economic shuaiion by striking a balancer 
between export promotion arxf impoit substitution. 

, BUDGETS -85-% ^ 

Lirn riNGLEV i ES _ 

S eldom does a budget -obtain the urtanimous appio^l of all' 
sections of socieiy. 'This year again both the railway budget 
and the general budget for 1985-86. ncurred the expected 
oitkasm from-the affected sectors. Criticism of the railway budget.-in 
fact, took the form of a rail roko agitation in West Bengal by various, 
organnaiions in protest agtest the rise n passenger and freight fares. 
The government, however, took immediate stock ot situation and 
announced a cut in the rail fares hike and also withdrew a few other 
budgetary levies—apparently lo fiacify the poor and the agricultunsts. 

The hike in rail fare was reduced from 12.5% to 10% and is now the 
same as the increase in freight tare. This wiN. however, hjither worsen 
the stale of raitway finances since expenaiturc would now exceed the 
earnings, ft lias been estimated that tlie deficit, at current rates of tariff, 
will be Rs 403 croies this year. 

And. wilhm a we^ of the arityouncomen! of the genera! budget, the 
new levy on biclis was withdrawr' and a .aiven paise per litre reduction 
was introduced m the increasto ;iri'ces of tvgti speed diesel and 
kerexiene. Exruse exemptiori or. poultry equipment and agricultural 
implements was also given. To foeke up for this lo.ss of revenue, a fresh 
levy on crgareiter- nas been anrKMi.'K.-ud which will -/leld a total revenue 
ol Rs 95 cronss in a year This lev, aiII be at Ihe rate ot one paise pei 
: iqarettes and wik t* fugher for a I'-a.-^k nt 10 cigarettes costing Hs 3 or 
riKwe. per pacx.CKjsrelte packets of-10 cigarettes priced at les;; than 60 
(raise -viH, however, rirrt be iffeclcd. 

By -withdrawing The ne-A iirtm.iT on bitJi tfre governtnei'.; will incui a 
loss of Rs 10 crores ro a f-i'- yoni o'^.'je’ lo provide .'•elief to ireasants 
tfie qovemmeni has decided to exuiri.ol agr-culta'al implements ~ 
incii-Kfing power-o(3eraied implemen's and wtll/y farm equiirmenl - 
from Hern 68 ot the excise tax 
slTkir BUIXIETS 85-86 ' “ 

MIXED FORTUNES _ _ _ 

okowvrg the presentation of the Union budget for 1985-86. 
severa! slates have also put forward their annual budget 
proposals. The main measures proposed in the Haryana budget 
include vrerease in bus fares, duty on, electriciiv and duties and fees on 
alcohol and kguot shops. It has been estimated that these measures wiH 
lefch an adrktional revenue of Hs 86.5 crores. They will also help in 
neutralising the anticipated closing deficit of Rs 114..321 crores tor the 
next financial year, to a lar^ extent. A notevyorihy leature of this budget 
IS that there wilt be a significant increase in Ihe proposed plan size for 
the next year—tkely to be waS over Rs 500 crores. A series of 
additional facilities and oorxMssions for government employees, traders, 
inrkistrialists and agricuiiunsis have also been annoutKed. The revenue 
surplus tor 1985-86 is thus likely to go up from Rs 47.55 ororea to Rs 
72.5 crores. 

The annual budget for West Bengal came as a wefcome purpose. 
Reduction xr fox on cinema ticfceis. motor cars, milk powder, exemption 
of power planis from eleciricity duly were proposed. Entertainment tax 
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inipoaai mJtm jori m w cM .- ton ri t lii<te'<iMin^'<M 
state wa s -inlfoduoed.Th«budqBtahB p ifl|>i>ew d «>iiwwlwi«>ti)uor. 
.satectlKswry items and imer-ataie tea «adtL Bm^wtedismaaitiaartan- 
infl about tea Was Bengal faudget is that a shows an a atewate d aiaito 
of fte 29.92 crares wMi t«8iion propo es te yiehing an addiiionai 
rewenue of Rs 41 croias. 

m sharp oontraA to the West Bengal budget was dw fte 264.20 
aoras de^ budget of Tamd Nadu. This, despite the impasiiiiin of a 
mammoth Rs 40 crore addiiionai ievr on anrddt (oountry fiquoi). 
Additionat tax was also imposed on certain mineral and motor vehicles. 
A meagre sales- tax cxtncession on some items amounting to Rs 5 crores 
was also announced. 

Following in the lines of the Tamil Nadu budget came the Rs 133.66 
crores deficit ktterim Madhya Pradesfi budget. However, the MP iinanoe 
minister, sought a vote on accduri- for expendhure of Rs 1.372.99 
crores for four months, upio July, or the plea that he ooidd not fully 
consioer the state's policies as the .'niTiistry had been recamly con¬ 
stituted. It has been estimaied that ilvs budget wilt yield a surplus ol Rs 
8.74 crores but on account oi the aper>ng balance of mmus Rs 142.40 
crores. the deficit by the year end wit! be Rs 133.66 crores. 

Karnataka, however, presented an rntenm budget with a record 
deficil. The fiival budget will be presented by July end as the Mate Plan 
lor 1985-86 has not been tmalisecj. Trie budgej showed a phencmeria: 
Rs 341.60 crores deficil. No new lax proposals were announced 


ELtCIHONICS POLICY 

TOWARDS LIBERALISATION 



f«>kER REPORT 

ACCELERATED GNP , 


A paper on Indian economy prepared by the National Council of 
Applied Economic Research (NCAERi contends that the structural 
changes m income, consumption and savings, over Ihe years, 
contain a whole set ol stimuli for the growth tKiiential of the economy in 
the coming years. The Gross Gational Product (GNP( has also 
accelerated. The compound rate ol growth ol GNP for the period 1961- 
62 to 1973-74 was 3.31% and for the period 1973-74 to 1983-84 
was 4.01%. This acceleration, accoiding to the paper, is statistically 
significant but would have been slrarper il the GNP had not been 
underestimated in the official national accounts. This underestimation is 
specially marked in the organised manufactuiutg sector and in the 
unorganised oi intormai manufacturing sectoi. 

On the consumption side, while the share ot total consumption 
expenditure had exhibited a rising trend until the mid-seventies, with 
some vicissitudes, it hart taken a fairly niarki-d downward trend after 
that. This mean' an increase in Itie area ot disi;reiiori in tfie budgeting ot 
household expenditure A marked spurt in the share of expenditure on 
protective foods such ar, tats, pulses, suriai: vegetable:;, meat. fish, 
eggs and fruits was also evident. Bui. while there was prngress towards 
'self-sufficiency in tnodgiains. production ot piotective foods did not 
increase to this exient. Conseguently the thru;;t in agriculture must now 
respond to the shift in the demand pattern by moving away from cereals 


T lie gouemmeni's new pack-agr- r f incentives for the elecuonics 
industry obviousty aims at giving a Soosi to the industry by provid 
ing the-much-(lesired liberal etwironment. Over the past fw mon¬ 
ths It is the third move the Centre has made m this direciion—the ficsi 
was in November last, in the form of the computer polKry. followed by 
certain fiscal incentives in the Unmn buaget. * 

The riew electronics policy proviues lor liberalised licensing and a 
bigger role for the FERA and MRTP companies and Indian companies 
with foreigri equity iipio 40% Also, the private sector has been asked to 
make larger investments in Ihe communicatians sector, while the 
government has restricted its own participatioo in the proposea dge- 
ironics switching unit, based on indigenous development. The govern¬ 
ment investment in this venture will now be restricted to 26%: a private 
sector party will be offered 25% while the remaining 49% wiH be ih'own 
open to the general public. 

Steps have also been taken to erxsuie an mflux ol new brand names 
into the TV market. Henceforth. Indian companies, including thost- with 
foreign equity of 401^ or less, wi'* riot be debarred from any field ol elec'- 
tronics open to the organised prrvate seaor. Also, the government t>as 
invited foreign equity companies (with mure than 40% toieign equity! to 
set up manufacturing facilities for eiecironic components, matoiais and 
related technologies in wfveh the country has been tinaUtn to invest suf • 
fic'entN in research and development 

The inflow of technology Iras also been made less cumbersome, fhe 
new ‘'j>qe rtates that import of technology wiH be permuted freely t 
facilitdi. detAtlopmen! of an appropriate elecironics base. The scope tc>i 
. ceniialised purchase ot technology has also been minimised, foi it will 
now be resorted to only in cases where a variety of technologies reixfer 
indigenous products expensive, when compared to international pnees 
The numbet of electronic items exempted from the MRTP Act have 
also been increased and now include electronics, computers, broad¬ 
casting equipment, control instrumentation, communication equipment, 
industrial and professional etectruncs. The concept of broad banding of 
industrial licences has also been extended to electronics to ensure 
optimal utilisation of investmems—broad band licerKes wM be issued 
for items of entertainment electrortKS. mdudfrig TV. radio, taperecorder. 
electronic toys, as also for computer peripheiats. semi-conductor 
devices and eiecironic test and rnoasunng instrumeriis. 

Financial institutions wilt, fienceforth. have special cells hx eicc- 
troniGS. It has been made cornputsivY for aH etectrornc units to submit a 
' single proforma every year so that the government has sufficieni data for 
planing the irKfustry in an integrated marawr. The government has also 
proposed to scrap the reservaiiori for the small sector in case of some 
components to encourage large-scale production. 

And. apart from this new electronics package, the gove mnwre has 
also proposed to suitabfy extend the conaxiier pobey to eiectranic con- 


to types ot protective foods, without ignoring the dotnimd lot ceirfate. 

The share of household expenditure uti rion-fo-i-.l iiVviiinci aoods 
has increased with a substantial increase m the -..liain mI consumer 
durables However, the paper also stresse:: the lined tm ly iking domes- 
tifially produced goods competitive in (luali'y .ind (iricc f.nu.n the grow¬ 
ing maturity of consumer decisinn-making may ahiri. make f.inuggling-a 
Diofitable business. Therefore, taking mto account thesi. ■.■tiangiv in the 
patterns of aggregate consumption, the nend tor litieir.lniation ol con- 
sumei goods production has beroinu ii'i()eraliv«. A v.uggi'sled -iiiliition 
IS that the cost of production could t>e dnoclly leiliiaMl by ;i dowriwuid 
ad|usimenl in indirect taxes on ntanufacturers. Ali.o. a 10% ciii in the 
indirect taxes on fhe manufactunng sector 'n.ay weil hiiv<- a .alular, 
effect orr the economy Ttx; papci al.s-ii .sugge-its tliat (ooit .uti-rly can 
be brought down by reducing the coverage of ititr public iistnbutinn 
•system, 

And. on the saving side ihf' pappi contr idicied ihn So'-entti Plari 
estimate that the saving rate would reach its jie ik ol 2li?{. in iho l.v.i ycai 
ol the Sixth Plan. For. the preliininaiy estimates loi llIM.t 84 tiut the 
.saving.s rate at a mere 3./% Howevei. itie papui r.aleiionc.illy iiointeii 
ou' that any atterntit to force the ikicc oi ■..iviiKf: mi the .-lake ol 
additional letirmrces. in the short run. may havi; an ulyi'is.- effect on 
consumption. __ ' '■i 

BRITAIN'S FILM RENAISSANCE 

B ritish film-makinq is la;:: recovennr) frijiu ihu -l.i'-l.uin.s 
that afflicted it in the 1!.'(j(.i-j .lod V)/()'■. when 
Britain's film piodiicers were t.-clipsi.ri tiy ti'.,- groat intei- 
national acclaim that met then fellow-i.ounirviu'in w.iiking m TV and 
theatre The revival ot the industry has licifti greoted with tlie 
enthusiastic approval of both audieiices and .utic;,. rlie Inu'-tiomt ol 
this being the award of Oscars tor best (iiclun' n i 19B2 and 1383 Ui 
Chariots Of Fira and Gandhi respectively 

That trend is continuing with ever-incieasing vigour in 1985. 
which has beerrofficially designated as British Film Crrai in a fim 
promotional initic-.ive backed by the govemmnni. Ihe domestic film 
industry and ptivate industry. Desenbe-i as ' one of the most impor¬ 
tant cultural pioiects m the world today", by the Minister lot the Aii:i. 
Lord Gowrie, the. iriifiative has been endorsed by the US Ajiad-amy 
Awards for 1-985. just announced. Two British nlms. A Passage To 
Mia and The Killing Fields, picked igi five Ot/:ars between 
them. 

In view of the accolades that British films aie receiving, one ca-.- 
not help but agree with Lord Gowrie that "tfns is a 'emarkabie iirtie of 
revNal of new kinds of film-making and artistic exploration, and of 
the discovery of a vast leservoir of new tafimt" 
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USSR 

A NEW HEAD _ 

M ikhail Gorbachov, the new General Secretary of the CPSU, is. 
at 54. the youngest member of the Soviet Union's top 
leadership. When news of his confirmation to the post was 
announced, the world knew that he was a 9-to-9. six-dayr-a-rweek 
worker, family man, restrained vodka imbiber, classical music fancier, 
hiker and reader—but little else. He has risen so fast that people have lit¬ 
tle but a superficial picture to go by. 

A law graduate from Moscow State University,' he is among the few 
top leaders in Russia with an academic background and Is the most 
educated head of state since Lenin. It is said that he stayed in power by 
not taking risks. He was elevated to fuli membership of the ruling polit- 
huro in 1980 under Leonid Bre/hnev and made his mark in the 
agricultural senior where he is known as an apostle of change'. He tried 
to improve the farm system by loosening bureaucratic control over 
farms and by giving managers power in decision-making. A second plan 
was to make wages more directly dependent on results and to 
encourage this, workers were put on a so-called team contract under 
which they effectively subcontracted work from managers and split the 
profits. This scfiemo helped raise productivity rates in most regions and 
brought Gorbachov into the limelight. ‘ 

His style is very different from tfie stolid, intensely private behaviour 
of most Soviet leaders. During the February national elections, he 
bioughi his wile, daughter and grand-daughter with him to the polling 
booth. His wire. Raisj. too. is very different from the wives of former 
Soviet leaden,. A, Inrmoi student otphilosotrhvatMoscow Slate Universi¬ 
ty. sfie IS glamorous and very much hei- husbarid'.s companiori. Sne 
accompanied him on a trip to Britain and caused a sensation among the 
phuiograpfiers. 

Gorbachov. atso publicly affable and foieigr. leaders fiave been 
impressed by hi humour. On a tour of the Brit'sfi Museum, where Kar! 
Mary wrote par if his Das Kapita/, he exclainied. "II peofile don't like 
Marxism, they loulri blame the Butish Museum" Ve*. ho is a cooi. i 
reflective man, caiiabio ot .sieeiv reserve. I 

Ho, in lact. ir a (le: lecl example of the New. Guard, raised after the ! 
Stalinist horror;, and t<i wlioot the catatrlrophe ol Wo'ld War II is hut an 1 
ddolc.scen! rriernoiv The We,si tools tfu’ he is soinoom.' >,vi!h wruiri. r. i 
can do bu.siness. yei. he jus; as dotennineil Ihe Old Guani on hasi- ■ 
Soviet policies toward;, the Wes; aty. Ihe;.'-- i. iim indication that he will i 
b(3 more yielding on m itier.'. like the MX missile or fluagaii'.s "Star Wan' j 
plans than Chemenkr. | 

Gorbachov i-, enliailv > ' turof.eanir.!' anci lie took pairir; to 
denioristraic the fac' everi a! Choit«?nko r. tunerai by his effusive 
welconie of Luiopp.ir. dign irio;- And. as s!l FurotHifiriiats, tie lor. 
believes that Ihr be;.' v.-ay ic imdemiine American st'ength is to drive a 
w ..ge betwcoi. the Go and its Wes' I uroriean allier,. Needless to sav 
iliv. thai the Ameiitan.-. arc slighiiv appreneiiMvo about Gorbachov. 
Western Futope on ih. pari, views him as a (iragmaiisi who may inject 
the niuch needed decentralisation and flexibility into the Soviet system 
setting a new trend Ipi them to ape More likeK' than not Gorbachev wiii 
bo syrrdaihetic to their ajijie.j!. As far as the cnicial relations between 
the two superpowers go. Ga'h..,;hov being young, and likely to outlast 
Ihe septuagenarian American Presidonl.he will iierhaps prove to be a 
more formidablo. adversary 

IRANdRAQ" .... 

AND WAR GOES ON 

a 1“ very punch will be answered by a harder punch". So said 
Iranian President All Khamenei during a sermon at Tehran 
University, after a terrorist made a human bomb of himself, 
killing himself along with five other persons. 

rtie on-ngain-ntt-again fighting between Iran and ^aq which has 
been continuing lor over four years was on again in March. This time it 
began with an Iraqi air attack on an incomplete Iranian nuclear power 
plant at Bushehr on the Persian Gulf arast. An agreement of June 1984 
to keep off was violated again as both Baghdad and Tehran came in for 
air attacks, ^ghdad's Ra5dian Bank was shattared by a bomb blast, 
whicH the Iranians claimed was a ground-to-ground scud missile fired 
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from 100 miles away. The Iraq! city of Basra too was badly shelled arid 
was in danger of falling into Iranian hands as their troops reached the 
Baghdad-to-Basra highway. However, the Iraqis brought up rslnfor-, 
cements and halted the Iranian drive. The Iranians also accusMi Iraq of 
again using chemical weapohs but the accusation has not yet been con¬ 
firmed. In the various attacks on cK/iiians. at least 500 people have been 
killed on both sides. 

Peace seeking missions were kept busy through the month. The 
Algerians, who had presided over an Iran-lraq deal in 1975. Sweden's 
Olaf Palme and the UN's Perez De Cuellar all took interest, while for the 
non-aligned movement. Rajiv Gandhi sent a peace mission to Teheran. 
The Gambian chairman of the Islamic Conference Organisation was in 
Saudi Arabia in late March to discuss possible peace moves. Iraq has 
hinted at concessions over the disputed Shatt-ei-Arab waterway at the 
head of the Gulf, better access for Iranian pilgrims to the Shia holy 
placdb of Karbala and Najaf in Iraq, and perhaps even Iranian control 
over Abu Musa and the Tumbs. the islands in (he Strait of Hormuz 
which Iran seized in 1971. However. Ayatollah Khomeini wants to des- 
torv Iraqi President Saddam Hussein and overthrow the Baath party and 
will accept nothing less. Hussein is not likely to assent to his own 
downfall. Further, both sides have enough weapons and have been 
squirting out enough oil to keep their people fed and clothed. 

Moanwhilqi despite the various overtures by concerned countries to 
end the Gulf war. the war is continuing, on a more intensive scale. In the 
latest bout of fighting, well over a hundred people were killed in a major 
Iraqi bomb attack on Teheran. Apart from this, casualties are con¬ 
tinuously being reported from both the countries. Under the circumstan¬ 
ces there appears to be no end to ttie war iri sigiii. 

US^USSR ^ 

MYSTERIOUS MOVES _ 

T he much-awaiteo arms talks in Geneva began in March with much 
small talk in jHiblic. As to wfiat was discussed behind clo.sed 
door:,, rioi much was known because both sides had already 
reached one agreernent; not to discuss anything of consequence with 
reporters for fear of misinterpreiation ar'O leopardisation of the talks. 1 he 
three leading American negotiaro»s are Max Kempelman, John Tower 
and Maynard Glitman. while thoir Soviet counterparts are Victor Karpov, 
Y.iili Kvitsinsky and Aiexei Obuxh i,. 

Glitinar and Obukhov are ir.e ' hie* negotiators on the Iniermediate ' 
range Nucleai (!NF| negotiations. The basin US appioach is lo 

roach an egua! k>vci oi interrne-S'atP range weapori.s all over the world 
and IS willing to sol tha'’ievei onvvvlierp between zero and 572. tfie 
number ol Perslvrig |: and cruis'i r-iissiie;i scheduled to be deployed in 
West Europe. T owe: and Karpo-. will be tiie point men in the Strategic. 
Arms Reductior. Talks (START). The most difficult set ot negotiatioas 
have been lef to Kviisinsky and Karnpelman President Reagan's 
Strategic Defence Initiative (SDI). better known as "Star Wars". While 
the Soviets are determined to n'ake "Star Wars" the centrepiece of 'ho 
negotiations Prssidenr Reagan declared before the negotiaticrr, th.a! 
above all "wo os^.k agreement as soon as pos.sible on real and verifiable 
reductions in American and Soviet offensive arms", thus trying to '•vrivai 
attention from his defensive anti-satellite weapons. The SDI is still under 
research and the Washingioii stand is that it was too early to talk about 
restnetioas on things not yet constructed The Soviets, however wish to 
n:p it in ihe bud. 

On the European tront. the Belgian Cabinet finally capitulated and. 
decided to ac“i pc the 48 crui.se mi.s.siles in which it had committed 
itself in 1979. Sixteen of the missiles arrived soon afterwards on Belgian 
soil. Howevei. Eastern and Western Europe were again keen on making 
advances to eacli other. West German Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich 
Genscher visited Moscow and Wfirsaw early in March. Moscow's 
message was tfiat if the Kohl administration voiced disapproval of 
Reagan s SDI plans, it would go along with West Germany's Ostpolitik 
The West German Economics Minister Martin Bangemann. also met the 
East German leader Erich Honecker, on Mar 12. Hungary's Foreign 
Minister wasjn London on Mar 5-7, and British Foreign Minister Sir 
Geoffrey Hdwe.was due to visit 6 East European countries in April.' This 
frenzied exchange of visits can partly be explained by Hungarian party 
leader. Janos Kadar's statement: "Our politics is economics, and our 
economics is foreign trade”. 












O n Apr 6; yei -ancit^ coup vyas added to the history of world 
politics. This' time )he stage for the onactrnant of the bloodless 
coup was set in Sudan. The. 16-year-old Nimeiri le^me was 
ovenhrOwn by the country's newly appointed Deferxs Ministei. Maj 
Gen Abdul-Rahman Suwar Al-Oahab. Taking into consideration the pre¬ 
vailing turmoil in the country, the coup, far from being criticised, lias 
beerr enthusiasticaliy welcomed by the Sudanese people. And, not sur- 
prisingty. Ai-Oahab's move had received instant acclaim from several 
countries ail over the'world. 

!^or. over the years. Mohammad jaaier Ni neiri's enatic politicking 
I'-iid becsme the cause of widespread discontent. Lately, under ttie 
nftuonce of Islamic fundamentalism. Nimeiri had. as recently as last 
veai. imposed Islamic Sharia (jurisprudence) laws oh the predominantly 
Christian population of southern Sudan. This oppressio>i of tlte Cfms- 
rians had lesulted in the sparking off of trequent clasiies between them 
and the Sudanese army Anti." raking his new'ound Islamic leivoui a bit 
loo tar. Nimeiri had even introduced public flogging, hanging rtiio 
.amputaiion as penalties for wrongdoers. Lure Iran, perhaps, (te ttvo nur¬ 
tured the hope of converting Sudan into a Muslim republic flui this did 
not deter him from oppressing the Muslim population apparently lot iear 
of their revolting against him. 

What ultimately led the country into dire straits, however, was the 
gro.s$ mismanagement of the economy in Nimieri's regime. Once a 
country of plenty. Sudan had lately been reduced to a state where it had 
to seek assistance from other countries with the proverbial begging 
bowl in hand. Even heavy borrowing from the US was not sufficient to 
tide ever the severe shortages of basic commodities. The problem was 
aggravated manifold by the influx of an estimated 10 lakh refugees from 
famine-stricken Ethiopia and Chad. But the faux pas which finally led to 
Nimieri's ouster was his devaluation of the Sudanese dollar by a 
pnenomena) 4B%, coupled with the cutting of food subsidies. The price 
of bread was consequently raised, which infuriated the population, lead¬ 
ing first to btoedy demonstrations in Khartoum and then to the bloodless 
coup. Nimieri had his hands full not only with national problems but 
intemational ones as well. Ifis oppression of ttie Clwistians ip Sudan 
evoked criticism from US and there was rm love lost with Saudi Arabia. 
Libya or Syria either. 

In these circumstances Al-Dahab decided to seize power to avoid 
blood.shed and to preserve the independence of the country. Thai, at a 
time, when Nimieri v^as away in Cairo, conferring with Egyptian Presi¬ 
dent Hosni Mubarak. Tire new strongman, immediatety on coming to 
}x)wer relieved all members of the Nimieri regime of their posts, dis- 
inis.Hed all provincial governors replacing them with army commandos, 
dissolved the“Parliament. disbanded the Sudanese Socialist Party and 
suspended the Constitution. In addition to this, he sealed off the country 
and declared a slate of emergency. According to Al-Oahab. the army- 
wiH be in power for a transitional period only after which democracy will 
be lesiored w Sudan. For the time being then, the largest country in 
Africa now under military rule and whether this prolongs into another 
'mrlitary diciator.ship like in Batigladesh and Pakistan, only time wHI tell. 

STRIKING'STRIKES OUT 

T he 51-week-old strike of mineworkers ended in March as more 
and more of Bntain's 1,86.000 miners trudged back to work. 
Early in the month delegates of the National Unkm of 
Mineworkers (NUM) voted 98 to 91 to ovefrute Arthur Scargill. the 
Union's militantly Marxist leader and ended the walkout. Initially the 
miners of Kent and Scotland voted to continue the strike until amnesty 
was granted to 682 workers who had been fired during the disputes for 
various offenses like stiialing coal ana vandalism. However, the Scots 
capitulafpd and Scargill admitted that the strike was over but added thar 
"our fight will go on" 

The strike began when the Coal Board proposed to close 20 money¬ 
losing pits and iav off about 20.000 ^liners However, the union was 
sharply divided and about 26% of the workers conttnued to work. 
Steelworkers, loo. did not give their support, and although the dock- 
workers called a sttnpathy s^ker jlhev could not hold it together. The 
country was also going through''a recession period and under PM 
Thatchto 's tough stand op the closures, the mineworkers too. were not 
ready to ’'utfer more. Further. Britain has developed its North Sea oil and 
gas/lelds and has becoiine less dependent on coal. The government 
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deaths. 9.808 arrests and many injuries on the^picket lines. There has 
also been a $3b loss in output other economic consequences. 
Further, it has highlighted the fact that the labour movement in Britain is 
not as united as in earlier years. The Labor Party splintered in 1981 
wtren niany leading moderates formerf their own separate Social 
Oemocraiic Party Quite a few of Labor's tank and file members have 
taken radical leftist positiori and no longer support the leadership. About 
30% of unioti membots. in tact, voted for Thatcher in the 1983 elec¬ 
tions. Ttiere lias aiso been a sharp decline in union mombeiship; since 
1979. the rnembeiship ol the umbrella organisation, the Tiades Union 
Congias-s. nas lullen dv 20% to about 9.6m. Part of ihe reason fer this 
lies <0 tlie tact that tne nature of |obs in Britain i& changing. White old lirie 
industries like steei ana coal are shrinking. high-teclHiologv t'elds like 
cnmputei.s are uxpandnig. The totter type ot indusir-es |.•nn'll’v whiie- 
collai educated iaui>ur. who are less receptive i<; iiiiicn i.iik ut solidarity 
.n'Kl militancy. fhia, .n tact, is happening all ova ftiropn. jivi tie trade 
ijiiion nii>vumeni is facing an all-l'iiiopean crims 


MIDDLE EAST 


INCREASING TURBULENCE 


T tie sTtuaiion m Lebanon is again rieterioraiing. .mo this time the 
cause was a split in the .timed militia of Itwi Maronite 
Christians, known as tlie Lebanese tnreer,. Presidrmi Amin 
Gemayel. who is himself a Maronite. has over the last few months, been 
increasingly accepting Syrian protection against a (.lossible Muslim 
takeover. Many of his leading mihtiamen. howi»ver. favour Israel, and 
sortie even call themselves 'Sharunites' after Israel's f.otmer delence 
minister,. Ariel Sharon. Tliey were greatly duspleased when a high level 
Phalange party delegation visited Syria in late Februaiy and agreed to a 
new path of relatirms between the Phalange and Syria. Two militia 
leaders. Samir Geagea and Elie Hobeika rcvoiied and called ihemseK/es 
the Movement lor Christiali Decision. Stiortiv afterwards. Synan tanks 
reached the outskirts ol East Beirut where Geagoa Iciyalists liad taken 
control of most Christian militia positions and units. 

Tftere was more trouble in southern Beirut whore a car bomb killed 
over 92 persons. The attack wa^direcied against the Hizbullah, a Shi’ite 
fundamentalist group, and their sriiritual leader. Muhammad Hussein 
Fadlallah. The Hizbullah blamed the Americans lor the bombing though 
there was no apparent link. The US deemed the situation risky and 
began to evacuate Ifie Amraicari embas.sy The remaining Apiericans 
were badly shaken when an American joumalisi. Terry Anderson, was 
kidnapped by an unknown group in mid-March. ,lsiael. too. was 
anguished over its mounting casualties as Shi'ite gurKillas kept up their 
attack cm tfiem m soutlrem Lebanon A day after a truck bomb killed 12 
Israeli soldiers. Israel mounted ap attack on the Lebanesr> village of 
Zrariyeh. At least 34 rc.sis<erice fighters and civilians were killed. 

But the silUcKion aprieared to be at an impasse President Hosni 
Mubarak of Egypt flew to Washington with a peace plan which called 
on the US to meet with a joint delegation ol Jordanians and Palentiniaos 
as a first step towards eventual peace talks with Israel. Although Presi¬ 
dent Reagan gave him a polite hearing, he showeci no enthusiasm 
because the Americans want trie Palestine Liberation Organisation 
(PLO) to first recognise ttie UN Secunty Council Resolution 242 asking 
for Israel's right to exist. Further, the Reagan Administration has not at 
all fared well with its peace initiain/es in the Middle East so tar. and does 
not wish to bum its lingers any more. Mubarak accused tfie US of taking 
a backward step and adopting a defeatist ai>proach. But Ihe long and 
stiort of it IS. that ifie fjroblern remains unsolved. 

CENTRAL AMERICA 


I^RTI^ RESPITES __ 

T ile Nicaraguan President Daniel Ortega Saavedra and the 
US Secretary of State. George Shultz met in Montevideo, on 
the occasion of tie inauguration of Julio Maria Sanguinetti. 
Uruguay's first democratically elected President in 13 years. This was a 
brief respite from the battle of words witich has been going on between 
the Sandinisias and the Reagan Administration over the last few wrreks. 
Tfie propaganda battJe,has been aimed not so much at winning the 
hearts dl the Central Americans as at gainirtg the support of US. Con¬ 
gressmen. Congress is due to consider Reagan's request for $14m in 
aid for the contras in late April or early May. and while the Reagan 
Administration wants to make the Sandinistas "cry uncle" (Reagan's 
words), the Nicaraguas are bent on derailing the aid. In this th^i may be 
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covert funds to ttwconiras. Furtfiar. according to a racem MteflMn«nn 

Po§t-NK, News poll. 70% of those who poHod stated that dwy were 

against the.US involveinent in trying to overthrow the Sandirtistss. 

Cashing io on such popular feelings, Ortega told a delegation of fm 
US Roman Catholic.iMsIiops who had come to discuss church-state 
relations in Nicaragua, that the Sandinistas were willing io sand home 
100 Cuban advisers and to stop seeking new weapons systems includ¬ 
ing Soviet MiG aircraft. He further promisad to resolve a dis^e with 
Costa Rica so that the Contadora peace process could contvHie and 
invited a bipartisan delegation of US senators and Congressmen to 
verify that the military build-up of tfie Sandinistas was purely defensive. 
He reiterated his stand during his meeting with Shultz. The Antericans. 
however, feel that this is not enough. There were 8.000 Cuban 
advisers in Nicaragua and about 2.000 of these ware military advisers: 
therefore, the removal of 100 advisers would not make a dent. The 
Reagan Administraiion also wants Nicaragua to stop lending support to 
insurgents arsf terrorists in the region, meaning the Salvadoran guerillas, 
and also to exparKl the government to include the political Opposition. 

Meanwhile, in nearby El Salvador, the left-wing guerillas struck 
again. A force of 400 guerillas slipped through the army's security cor¬ 
don arnf fired mortars at a telecommunications installation on top of the 
San Salvador volcano. Although the installation was undamaged the 
guerillas could not be caught, showing that they ate still a force to be 
reckoned with. The country is facing elections for a new legislative 
assembly on Mar 31. Prmident Jose Napoleon Duarte's Christian 
Democratic Party at present holds 24 of the 60 seats. Most ohservers 
feel that it will lose two of the seats. Duarta'is.opposed'bvOT alliance of 
three right-wing groups: the Nationalist Republican Alliance (ARENA), 
the National Conciliation' Party and the Salvadoran Authentic 
Institutional Party. Together, these have 133 seats in the outgoing 
Assembly. The M-wing guerillas have denounced the election as a 
farce and are trying to disrupt it. 

BANGLADESH I 

wshad;s charade 

B angladesh came a full circle when Lt Gen H.M. Ershad re- 
imposed full martial law in early March, reinstituting censorship 
arvi postponing Parliamentary elections. The leader of the’15- 
party Opposition alliance. Hasina Wajed. and the leader of the 7-party 
Opposition alliance. Khaleda Zia, were put under house arrest and a 
number of Opposition leaders and political activists were taken into cus¬ 
tody. The country's six universities, which are politically very active, 
were shut down, trade-union activities were banned and the nation's 
courts were closed. All political agitation was forbidden, and anti- 
Ershad graffitjS' were washed off from the walls. However, later in the. 
month. Ershad freed a large number of political prisoners who had been, 
'detained during the February riots. 

Ershad. Who had earlier relaxed martial Iriw and had agreed to hold 
parliamentary election.^, had simply run out of patience. The opposition 
alliances had refused to participate in the elections unless martial law 
was withdrawn ahd the govemmeiit turned over to a neutral caretaker 
administration. Ershad, therefore, went back on his words and decided 
to toe a line whicfi resembled Zia-uFHaq's. He called for a referendum 
on Ns government s policies, on Mar 21. the third anniversary of the 
bloodless coup which brought him to power. With the ban on all politi¬ 
cal activity, the arrest of prominent Opposition leaders, and the full 
rigours of martial law in force, the result of the plebiscite was a foregone 
conclusion. He secured about 80 lakh 'yes' votes and three and a half 
lakh 'no' votes and thus feels that his policies have been vindicated and 
he has been giver the go-ahead tn contirtue as President, until 
parliamentary ei^ions are held. The Opposition, however, has dis¬ 
missed the referendum as a farce. Early in Aprif, Ershad announced the 
withdrawal of all concessions he had. earlier -offered to the country's 
opposition parties for their participation irv the parliamentary poH. The 
next step is now awaited. 

CHINA 

T OWARDS CAPITALISM _ 

I s Chins going capitalist? Under the impact of Deng's impressive 
reforms over the past five years, it would appear that market forces 
have begun to pW an important role in the country’s econonny. Since 
1978. there has been an average annual increase in agricultursi produc- 
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istrei^ trade tan'yaK> to a nidofit449.9b. 

However, In ao far as bapitallam means big oorpotat l otie. prganiiad 
labour and a'rapIdtBeMaeien t effeBoner.jihiwida-rtot Hktof to become 
capitalistic in ^ foraaeaUe future. In fact, ‘abhough the economic., 
reforms cominue. there has been a marked tendency to draw in the nine 
in the last few months. Economibllbaralisation hadiedio an tnomaseln 
lotteries, hoerding and inflated axpectationB. bMead of IMv barikad or 
reinvasted otherwise, profits from government anterprfsM-wam being' 
too often doled out as bbnu4es. Then Is a growing concern among 
government officials that tha economic reforms may-have raauttad in a 
ckop in state revenues, tha by-passing of the Communist tdaology and 
the potential appearance of tha capitalistic phenomanon—rinflation. 

Under the circumstances, the government has decided to apply the 
brakes. Lotteries have been condemned as 'counter to efforts to build 
socialist ethito' and in mkf-Mgrch. the perpetrator of the rafomns. 
Chineee leader Deng Xiaoping declared thin the aim of China's open 


WORLD'S LARGEST CITY 


C hongqii^. one of China's old cities, has,now acquired tha 
distinction of becoming the largest city—not only in China 
but in the entire worid. A bird's eye view of the city has a 
marked resemblance to a large ship. Situated stop a bluff above the 
confluence of the Yangtze and Jibing rivers. Chongqing encom¬ 
passes a population of 1,38,'90,000 living over an area of 8,610 sq 
miles. Comprising of 90 districts and 12 countries, the city has 
undergone momentous change and rapid growth over the 40 years 
since the war with Japan. 

In view of this phenomenal -development Chongqing was given 
the economic and administrative powers of a province in 1983. Ever 
since then the city has virtually become an economic laboratory for 
China. In fact it is said that an idea which works in Chongqing can 
work anywhere else in China too! 

Unfortunately, though, Chongqing is- also facing some growing 
problems. For starters, its economy is not compatible with the large 
population size. Thwi. transportation facilities are woefully short of 
target too. Lack of hotel space and inadequate air service to cope 
with the influx of visitors is another major problem. Still. Chongqing 
residents are tackling these problems skillfully. The city is fast acquir¬ 
ing a modern look with orchestras, fox trots becoming an integral 
part of life—quite unimaginable only a couple of years ago. 


policy is to develop socialism, not to turn the country into a capitalist- 
economy." The government ifitroduced a number pf measures aimed at 
correcting the "adverse" effects of too much reform. A 10% cut in 
spending has been Imposed on aH govemrhant agencies, guideiines for 
bank loans have been raised to encourage saving; gold bullion has been 
released from government stocks to produce jewellery, which is expec¬ 
ted to soak up dormant currency from the economy, and government 
agencies have been forbidden to lend government funds for private' 
purchases. 

On another front, China aims at reducing its population of over 1 b to 
700m in the next hundred years, fn this, however, it has run into imex- 
pected opposition. Althou^ China denies that it uses forced abortion 
for birth control, the US thinks otherwise. The Reagan Administration is 
withholding $23m from the US fund for popularion activities from China 
until it is carton that the fund will not be used for supporting abortiott in 
that country. 

PAKISTAN 

MARTIAL LAW TO MARTIAL LAW 

M any Western analysts felt that Pakistan was adgiria towards 
democracy as about'83% of the Electorate turned up to vote In 
a new National Assembly. The voters put six Cabinat minisiars 
out of power and also proved disastrous to tbosa groups which had 
aligned themselvas with Prasident Zia-uf-Haq's mlHtaiv lagima. Paopla 
assumed that the Prasidant would bow to their will'and tiKwa taaiar 
towards psriiamsntary damocrady. - 

But tha hopes ware belied. Early in fi4arch, Zla announoad semral 
amandmants to Pakistan'sConstitutioa vvbfch was drawn up in 1973',. 
suspended in 1977. and which tha P r asida n t says ha intends to nistora.' 
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SPORTS IN INDIA 


remains a paid hobby, since sports promotion—the basis of a sporting career- 
in schools is just an eye-wash. 


E xcept in gamm like football (Calcutta 
clubs), cricket (Test matches) and tennis 
(prize-money tournaments). most 
Indian sports stars earn their living through a 
salaried job. They are absorbed by the public or 
private sector in recognition of their sporting 
talent. 

Tiie RaHw^ lecniit the largest number of 
pleyets—about 6.000 every year. Their 
sports budget is about Rs 24 lakhs, based on 
an allocation of Rs 1.50 per employee and- 
there are nearly 16 lakh employees. This 
amount is distributed among the various 
zonal units in accordance with their staff 
strength and quantum of activity in various 
sports. With the money allotted to them, the 
units have to organise annual inter-divisional 
meets and prepare their teams for inter- 
railway championships and occasionally con¬ 
duct a zonal toumarnerit in a particular sport. 

Jobs on sports basis in the Railways ate 
obtained at the divisional level. The major 
urtits can etnploy 24 players per year, the 
mktor 18 and others 12 per year. Depending 
on the educational background arnf achieve- 
mem of the player, the salary n either in the 
Rs 260-400 grade or Rs 350-560 grade, 
btlentational playats like hockey certtre- 
i forward Moharrmied Naaem are recruited as 
I aanior welfare officers with a carry-hbiha pay 


ot about Rs 2.500. The Railways use sports 
to boost their public image. Hov.ever. they 
follow the competitivt! approach, with 
emphasis on top performance. Jobs are mos¬ 
tly available in the clerical division. 

In direct contrast to the-approach ot the 
Railways is the approach of the Petroleum 
Sports Control Board (PSCB) and the Central 
Public Enterprises Sports Control Board 
(CPESCB). Both follow the adage of spons for 
all. with emphasis on recreation rather than 
outstanding performance. There is no recruit¬ 
ment of personnel just on ihe basis of 
excellence in sports. However, a person with 
talent gets preference in employment Spons 
are used tor community interaction and pro¬ 
moting good health with stress on inter- 
organisational tournaments rather than 
national meets. 

Sportsmen artd women of reasonable 
achievement (at least university level) can get 
employntent in these public sector under¬ 
takings with a starting pay of about 
Rs 1.500. But no daily short leave is given for 
practice. Equal imponance is anached to 
developing one's career nrtd playing sports. 

Pfayers to private sector firms are 
amplo^ either irt the public raiatiorts or 
security departments. Most of them earn a 
monthly salary which varies from about 


Rs 750 p.m. for .a new aspirant to about 
Rs 5.000 p.m. paid by Nktons to Sunil 
Gavaskar. Some fimts like JCT Mills. 
Ph agwara. Mafatlal and Tatas employ players 
(mostly football) on a yearly contract basis. 
Most ol the fooibait plavers of Tataebre from 
Kerala. Goa and Karnataka and earn, about 
Rs 4.000 p.m. However, for most players in. 
the private sector, jobs are available mostly in 
the clerical division. Sportsmen and women 
in this sector enjoy a distinct advantage over 
their public sector counterparts as they get a 
much higher diet and kit alldWance. Asiad 
probables trom '.he Tatas. TELCO and TISCO 
got extra diet allowance of 8.<i much as Rs SO 
per day as compared to Rs 2 per day of 
athletes from the Police and Railways 

Besides employing players, the private 
sector plays a vital role by sponsoring 
nurnerous sports tournaments <tll over India 
(for details see pages 32-33). 

In fact, almost 80% of the money spem 
annually on sports in India comes from private i 
sponsors. State patronage is mainly for main¬ 
tenance of stadia, oeating new sports 
facilities, salaries of NIS coaches, foraign 
tours and subsidies for school and urmersity 
sports. 

But. the real big money in Indian sports is 
earned by Test cricketers and the fooeballars 
representing Calcutta's Big Three chihe— 
Mohan Bagan. East Bengal and Moliam- 
medan Sporting. Test cricketers earn 
Rs 14.600 per Test match and Rs 3.000 per 
one-day international. Admittedly, from ihe 
Test match earnings, 2.000 is kept in a 
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benevolent fund maintained by the Board of 
Control for Cricket in India (BCCQ and given to 
the players after they ratlra.>M each Test 
player also has a lucrativa job. invariably an 
officer status in a nationalised bank or a 
private firm; his annual income is consider^ 
able. The more popular Test stars obtain siz¬ 
able amounts as royalty from aporta firms, by 
landing their names to cokimna. by appearing 
In ads and by endorsement 'of goods- 
Amongst all Indian sports stars., social 
mobility of Tost cricketers is most rapid. The 
adulation wid status is akin to Aim stars. 

Leading footballers in Calcutta earn a lot of 
money but in an underhand manner. As the 
players are not officially professional, they 
canrrot openly accept -c^ payrrtents. so 
money is given to them in the form of kit 
allowance, diet and travel expenditure, etc. 

Last season the highest paid player was 
medio Prasanta Banarjee who got around Rs 
1.25.000 for his tran^ from East Bengal to 
Mohun Baoan. Howevar, all this money does 


not come to Banarjee immedistely- It Is paid 
In inslslments duri^ the season. Tha Isssor 
known players, whose informal contract may 
be for about As 40.000 or 60.000' par 
season, lose money because of inatalment 
payments. Unless they become indispensable 
members of the team during the season, they 
are rarely paid thair stipulated full amounts. 
On some pretext or the other, the clubs avoid 
giving the agreed sum. Aslo. fsssar known 
players-do not have regular agents or com¬ 
mand ampla muscle power to rnake sure they 
ara fi(lly paid. In spite of tha shady deals and 
prevalent shamataurism. good soccer players 
earn a sizable income fir^ playing foottall. 
Besides the money they get from their clubs, 
they draw a ragulw salary (with little world in 
jobs provided by natiortalised banks or the 
piivste sector. The promise of big money and 
fame is a motivating toctor for boys from 
Bengal to excel in football. Bengal. Goa and 
Kerala have a long tradition, of involvement in 
football with the maximum spectator 
response. 

Now. in spite of reasonable amploymant 
opportunitios especially in popular sports Hka 
cricket, football and hockey, the numbee of 


In al achpois in India., the armoal budget 
afiocataa ■money foe tpoi^ Every state 
' govwnineM provIdM aflojyatiops for sports in 
educational institutiene.' Vet in most. casse.- 
this financial allocation is not used for aporta 
devalopment or providing sports equipment 
for children. In O^i. we have db^y^ ev^ 
year that tha most brisk ^ ol sp^ equip- 
mern takes place between Mar 20 and 31; 
tha dosing of the financial Vear. After foe 
routine inspection, the equipment'»resold at 
a lower rate aithar .to the shop or to unsus¬ 
pecting chUdrsn supposedly bi^ favoured. 

In this unseemly transaction, both tha 
sports dealer and the PT instnictor In school 
or the more grandioae director of physical 
education in college take thair share of the 
apoib. Thb corrupt practice b not confined to 
Delhi aiona but b prevalent in all cities. 

Even the programmes chalked out for 
sports promotion in various states in Indb are 
impressivw only on paper. In actuality they ale 
just a facade to cammifiage rampant corrup¬ 
tion and stagnation at school level. For 
mstance. in a state like Punjab, where hockey 
once had a fsnwnt foflowing.the game b in a 
near shambles at the grassroots level. On 
paper, foe hockey programme seems 
impressive as a schedule of six months is 
chalked out. In reality the' opposite occurs. 
Over 80% of the schools take the hockey 
schedute non-seriously by forming a team just 
a week or 10 days prior to the main imer- 
school tournament. They then lose in the first 
round, the kit and sticks are retrieved from the 
boys and hockey practice for the year ceases. 
Hence the flow of hockey talent in Punjab is 
on the decline. 

It b because of such rampant corruption 
and nefonous practices at the school level, 
that sports promotion in India doas no* get a 
proper boost in spite of reasonablF Vn o: 'por- 
tunitkAl artd sponsorship. Ch'Idren are not 
encouraged to play and talent at the school 
level b harnessed insufficiently. 

NOW KAPADIA 


OVER 700m AND YET NO GOLDS 

Why? Because the masses don't play: because sports has l(mited social acceptance: because adequate facilities are not 
available: because the significance of proper diet has not been understood... 


T he motto for success in any sports move¬ 
ment b ‘mass participstlon and mastary 
with emphasb on the first half of the for-, 
mub. Unfortunately, the basic defect of Indian 
sports is that there are no systamatic and-scien- 
tifically planned programmes for gamae at foe 
school level. Consequently, sporting con¬ 
sciousness and mass partidpat'ion b at a very 
tow level and confined mainly to urban-areas 
(just 20% of the populatiorij. except In wfea- 
tl'ing. popular in rural Punjab. Haryana and 
Maharashtra. 

Mass partici'patlon in sports cannot be 
achieved in India as ptayflekb are not available 
in abundance (or the recreation of chMdran. 
Ultra modem stadia, like the 17 oortstructed or 
reconstructed for the Delhi Asiad. ate only tha 
tip of the iceberg. They serve foe finbhad pro- 
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duct only, that b the international sports star or 
an aspirant to that Aatus. The newly created 
Sports Authority of India (SAfi have organs 
coaching schemas for children in vwious sports 
at ^ Nehru and National Stadium complexas. 
Thb b a stop in the right direction but its basic 
value b to assist soma teonagad pla^ to 
develop proficiency in their sport rather than 
badhtg to mass participation., 

Intamational sportr champions in Indb will 
always remain n^igibta because bcifitbs do 
not exbt for mass participation in aportt. From 
quantity comes quality b an old spdrta ada^ 
vindicatad in countries rangirtg from populi^ 
China and sprawling USSR to vast Auatrbb 
and Brazil (in the tease of footbalQ and spareaiy 
popubted East Garroany and Cufata. ‘ 

An apt illustration of the neiftibb sports 


focilitioe avaibbb at the school level, the base 
for future champions, b tbe dbeom^mg tact 
that out of b.OO.OOO high schoota in India, 
ortly 1.8% have playgrounds. Most of these 
1.8% Ngh schoob with playgrounds have just 
a.200X100 m sports arena which is used tor 
organbad sports and recreational activities Uke 
marbbs and pee// danda as well as events IHce 
waddings, musical nitas and'Rwn Laeta’. 

A perusal sports faoHitbs in Delhi with ha 
ultra modem 17 stadb aptly indicates foe 
.paucity of playing apace W the youth; The 
Mupk^ Corporation of Delhi nrns 1.50D. 
pfonaiy schoob. Of thesd. 640 ifohoQto'do jho« 
ppjbeaa 'anythinB rese m b ling a pfoygniiaid 
bMfo many have lust the bateet infraeiRicMe. 
Again. bsa'thaA'lO% of foaae itthodb hand 
physiealinabuetarB. 



'rttammgnWeaoe»ofourU»di»lsrmH^nd 
MgnUicmnt by tht Umpinapaeu oftpartB 
fiioinotlonmndmmnitarbeipaibon. 


Tte'Ntw MN Municipal Corporation 
(NDMQ oovwB an araa of a littia owar 42 aq 
ton. About 4.00,000 people live here. The 
NDMC abo controls 79 primary schools. They 
have playfMds rangino from SOaqy Isto lass 
than haH a dozen with t.S acre plott. Some of 
these schools have concrete pla^ surfaces of 
a mare 26 sq yds-The NDMC runs 16 nurs^ 
schools of which only six provide playing space 
with swings, slides or seesaws. 

There are 700 middle and higher secondary 
schools run by the Delhi Administration. For 
every 1.200 students there is just one physical 
education teacher. Just six gymnasiums serve 
700 schools. Only six schools have swimming 
pools. The sports facilities in other states are as 
medtocte. Catch them young (I) is just a pious 
homily mouthed by administrstors of sport and 
politicians alike for naarfy three decades but as 
a policy it is still in the formulatory phase as the 
basic infrastructure oh sport, like playTields. is 
available to so few. 

Ironically, in Delhi, like in other urban areas 
of India, spacious playing flokfa only exist in 
elitist public schools which the children of 
afftuem people stter«d.' >10 such institutions 
children of the pampered rich indulge in sport 
for leisure (except some who take to tennis 
sariously nowad^ as there is money to be 
earned on the foreign circuit, ffompant 
apartheid exists in, the availability of sports 
faciliiieB amongst, for instance, the students of 
the eKtiat Modwh School in Delhi and the rat- 
infastad govemmetA schools in Mongolpuri or 
TrNokpuri. Sports fsoiSlios. like everything else 
in a class sodeiy. is only for the privileged. Vet 
it is the children of fhe-lower middle classes 
who mostly take to sports as a career lor the 
sake of social mobility. Sadly, in thair formative 
years they have fimited fadlitios arfo schemas 
for serious practioa fri a particular sport Thus 
Indian sport is trapped frt too vicious a ardo to 
extricate itself frm it easSy uniass money is 
channelised in proper direclions like increased 
playing arm for ttia young in their schools and 
colorries ^ optfcnum utiSaation of existing 
facilities. 

lire exantple to emulata is obwioualy that of 
the USSR. Today thare ate about a mWion 
sports fadMas of varioua Unds in the Soviet 
Unioa which ate.-able*to aocommodata mote 
than 20m.poopla.g RaguMr sports pa^ 
tic^Mrne in>ihe.^Sat.te^ total to about 
BOnt nhy a i ea i cMliMtehaBbaceme-ah-orgatft) 
part of the He of 'the'pao^ of the. USSR ' 


vvwKwnoMifwiinPHi Mmpvm * 

iheai fanHaa a ipotia aritiwslaat aRar a oaitain' 
age la lookad on as % quhfc. fri USSR oom* 
pultoiy phyaleal aducalion is providad'to about 
46ffi chikfron. Thata are numerous participants 
In the USSR sohoolchildron’s games. Alrnosi 
37m-chadran took part frt the 18S2 Gamas for 
friatanoa Masa oontasts for junior and age- 
group sports teams are armtged annually 
throughout ttre USSR in which 25m childten 
panicipaio annually. It is from such a mass base 
and reservoir of sports talent that world cham¬ 
pions regularly amarge in the USSR. 

The intaks irf nutritivs diet, also esaamial for 
success in sports, mceivoo scam attention in 
India. Not only are chikfren Ul-informod about 
the value of food, even parents and teachers 
have' no concept about the importance of diet 
in sporfo. While conceding that about 350m 
frtdbns live below the poverty lina. in urban 
areas where people can afford healthy food, 
money b wasted on spicy items like peitome 
and cheer which have no nuttitivo value. India 
can never produce internationally renowned 
sportsmen and vraman .whan most of our 
playors at home eat a substandard diet like dsf 
nH aob*! and breed ptkona. Even at the 
National Institute of Sp^s (NlSj where teams 
and coaches are trained, substartdard food is 
served. 'Htere is no miracle food for athletes. 
What reaHy matters is the maintenance of the 
right balance or the recovery of itonceithas 
baenlost. 

This does not occur in India owing to the 
anachronistic concepts of rxitrition. After exten¬ 
sive practioe. lost energy must be replanished 
by having food rich in carbohydrates, like lots 
of jam. cakes and biscuitt. Most Indian piayers 
pr^er to take spicy or greasy food instead, 
which is detrimamal to developmem. 

. A proteirt-rich diet helps in building tissues 
and strength. Sadly the quantity and quality of 
protein iraake of an average Indian is also poor. 
With very little' protein coming from ammal 
foods like meat, milk and eggs (not esfon 
regularly by mahy Indiatts because of prohibi¬ 
tive costs or religious taboos), the protein 
which is actually eaten hn a biological score of 
about 60 as compared to about 80 or 90 for 
animal protein. ChMren. In particular, rwad 
extm prmein. However, the calorie intake to so 
low in India, that the protein procured is mainly 
used to makitain anergy rather than cany out Its 
primaty function of building tissues and 
strength. According to the National Institute of 
Nutrition of Hyderabad, calorie intake of the 
low and-middle-income groups In rural and 
urban areas is 77(1 atHi 820 respectively as 
againet the recommended atlowanca of 1,276. 
Hence, unless a concerted effort is made to 
improve the diet of the youth and change the 
eating habits of Indian players, this inherent 
deficiency wW always remain. Part of this pro¬ 
blem could be tackled by making food a com¬ 
pulsory subject at schools. 

Anothar primary malady which hkidars 
sports fri India is Ifrnited social acceptance. The 
prev a lent notion for body contact sports is that 
disy are the pastime of the unintelligent. TW 
school leaving age. participation in hockey, 
football, athletics and boxing is tolaratad but 
sikarwards meats with parental diaappiovel 
owing to the prevaHfrig social stigina. Such an 
atiilu^ towards body contact speru isout of 
•tuno -witlr In i emat l onet requirernome.’ Mifan 
M^anto of VUgoaiade. a renowned aoccar 


reioedt atiaaii That' ki mbdafo' fbeittat-'iHR 
I m ai g a n ce and mental tB u g h neae are thedma 
quadtlM moat required. In Indfa thouary base to' 
unbalanoad aa the fritaMganl.boya ally away 
frgm games Mia football and bbckay baoiauaa of 
social osiraeism, This tact la upfiald bfr Indtars 
hockey coach for the 1984 Loe An ge l es 0(ytn» 
pica. Baldahen Sbigh. when ha tiu, “In my 
days (1940s and 1960s) whoavr played top 
ctass'hockay fri his vWaga or town was con¬ 
sidered a hero and aamany took to the gariM 
Nowadays only the leftover talont with no other 
moans of social advancement takai to hockey 
and standards have correspondingly dedfriad.'’ 

This is ah accurate indictment of social 
attitudes to sports ki India. To remedy this 
parents must be made to realise that sport pre¬ 
pares a ch'ild for the competitive 206i cerMury 
and helps fri the moral, mental and aasthotlc 
davelopmehl of both boys and gfrlc. The Sports 
Ministry and SAI must endeavour to make 
sports part of the Indian ethos by intensive pro¬ 
paganda and easily accessible playgrounds. 
People must be encouraged to play a friandly 
game on weekends which nowada^ is stiH a 
stigma unless it has tournament status. ’Make 
the people play should be the motto for Indian 
sports. Otherwise we will continue to wallow in 
'the quagmire of mediocritv with an occasional 
star like P.T. Usha. MMkha Singh. Surut Gavas¬ 
kar. Vijay Amritraj. Prakash Padukone. K.D. 
Sfrigh fBabuT Wilson Jones and Michael 
Ferreira developing mote by accident or 
individusi labour than anv conceived design. 

__ 

HER GAMES 

have carried the Indian woman to 
newer hmghts in the world of sports... 
and to longer lengths on the Olympic 
trade. 




_Ash» Aguwo! flott/: A marathon atap’ 
ahaab. Shiny Abraham (rightl: Juat a aUp 
batwaan foot anb tha tiniah. 


W ith bated breath, thousands el 
Indians watched their TV aats as P.T. 
LMta jOmpad- ona hurdle after 
another, coming aver ctoser to the finishing 
tape. Ataw more jumps and. by Jove, she was 
leading the racel With nails hM chewed off, 
and htf off their seats, 'the Indian people 
c h eere d har hoaraa.Thaa as the hurdlers came 
round far the final straight run down the track, 
they saw har fall back to second.... third... 
Iburth ptaoe. Disappointed that they had bean 
dapitved of a gold. oh. what a thrlHing gold. 
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KINGS 



WerMChampiofia (Helsinki 1983) 


Olympk Champions (Los Angeles. 1984). 

fvsnf 

Tim»/ 

Nam» 

Country 

mivDIotorwo 

Noma 

Country 


Diumnea 






100m 

10.07 

Carl Lewis 

USA 

9.99 

Carl Lewis 

USA 

200 m 

20.14 

Calvin Smith 

USA 

19.80 

Carl Lewis 

USA 

400m 

45.05 

8e|1 Cameron 

Jamaica 

44.27 

Alor ]20 Babers 

USA 

800m 

1:43.65 

Willie Wiielbeck 

FRG 

1:43.00 

Joaquim Cniz 

Brazil 

1.500 m 

3:41.69 , 

Steven Cramm 

GBr 

3:32.63 

SebMianCoe 

GBr 

5.000 m 

13:28.63 

Eamon Coghlan 

W 

13:05.59 

Said Aou'rta 

Mororxo 

10.000 m 

28:01.04 

Alberto Cova 

ita 

27:47.64 

Alberto Cova 

Ita 

Marathon 

2::10:03.0 

Robert Oe Castella 

Aus 

2::09:21 

Carlos Lopes 

Spain 



110m 

13.42 

Greg Foster 

USA 

13.24 

Roger Kingdom 

USA 

hurdles 

400m 

47.48 

Edwin Moses 

USA 

47.75 

Edwin Moses 

USA 

hurdles 

3.000 m 

8:15.06 

Patriz llg 

FRG 

8:11.80 

Julius Korir 

Kenya 

steeplechase 
High jump 

2.32 m 

Gennady Adveenko 

USSR 

2.35 m 

Dietmar Mogenburg 

FRG 

Pole vault 

6.70 m 

Sergei Bubka 

USSR 

5.75 m 

Pierre Quinon 

France 

Long jump 

8.55 m 

Cart Lewis 

USA 

8.64 m 

Carl Lewis 

USA 

Triple jump 

17.42m 

Zdzislaw Hoffman 

Poland 

17.26 m 

Al Joyner 

USA 

Shot put 

21.39 m 

Edward Sami 

Poland 

21.26 m 

Allesundrp Andrei 

Ita 

Discus 

67.72 m 

Imrich Sugar 

Czech 

66.60 m 

Rolf Dannenberg 

FRG 

Hammer 

82.68 m 

Sergei Litvinov 

USSR 

78.08 m 

Juha Tiairwn 

Fin 

Javelin 

89.48 m 

Detlef Michel 

GDR 

86.76 m 

Arto Haarkoenem 

Fin 

Decathlon 

8.666 pts 

Daley Thomson 

GBr 

8.798 pfs 

Daley Thomson 

GBr 

4X100 m 

37.86 

— 

USA 

37.93 

— 

USA 

relay 

4X400 m 

3:00.79 

_ 

USSR 

2:57.91 

_ 


relay 

20 km walk 

1::20;49.0 

Ernesto Canto 

Mex 

1::23:13.0 

Ernesto Canto 

Mex 

50 km walk 

3::43:08.0 

Rolandweigel 

GDR 

3::47:2e.O 

Raul Gonzales 

Mex 


they slumpad back into their seats. But what a a 
race it wasi Y 

The Los Angeles experience won't be ir 

forgotten in a hurry Usha became the first ti 

Indan woman to reach an Olympic final. And s 
took three more along with her—Shiny n 

Abraham. M.O. Valsamma arxt Vandana ti 
Rao—into yet another final (4X400 m relay) u 
where they finished seventh. Their male court- a 
terparts were nowhere in the headlines than tl 
and have made no waves on the kitemational 
scene since than. w 

If there is a sifvar lining in the somewhat p 
clouded depression confronting Indian sports h 
(barrirtg the glorious victory caivod out by ii 
Gavaskar and Ms men down under), it's the very n 
steady progress made by the Indian women on t< 
the sports fMd. Oonryng shorts arKf skirts, they p 
are stepping out in ipcraasing numbers to prove o 
they could woK be worth their weight in imar- r 
natwnal gold. a 

What has prompted the Inrlian girls to take r 
to sports? Outing Bw past decade, a regular t 
string of successful coaching schemes were r 
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announced at the national and state levels. 
Young girls, eapecially from the lower middle 
income group, canne forward to take full advan¬ 
tage of the training ghren in gymnasiums attd 
stadia. The thrill of participating in meets or 
matches. Inside a packed stadium, was attrac¬ 
tion ertough. Sports for them has also meant a 
very pleasant alternative to household chores, 
an excellent release which. In turn, has Tlivan 
them a r«ew identity. 

The result of irKreased participation of 
women has shown up in the overall quality of 
performance in almost all games. The women's 
hockey, crickst and table tennis teams, for 
instarKe. look almost as professional, if rret 
more, than their male counterparts. In this oort- 
text the IX Asian Games of 1982 might well 
prove an important turning point in the history 
of wonten's sports in India. It was the first 
major knemaiiorraf meet where Irtdian women 
earned more headlines than the merv who rap- 
resemed India fit the various events. Indie won 
the wotiten'a hockey at the Asiad convincingly, 
recording their moat successfuf vemure to date. 


In athletics too. for the first time in India, it was 
the women who stole the show. Valsamma 
dominated the scene as she glided over the 
400 m hurdles to record a spectacular win in a 
new Asian best of 58.47 sac. Apart from her, 
Usha. Shiny. Geeta Zutshi and Rita Sen were 
there to win merMa^fbr the couney. The year 
appeared to have marked the begirtning of a 
superb Indian story on the success for woman's 
sporting ambitions. 

The LA. Olympics last year took tMs a step 
further. AthI traw Asha Agaiwaf. the diminutive 
marathrxi runner, has kept the flag flying high 
on the international scene. On the crkdceting 
field, firdiian women fought hard against the. 
visiting New Zealand aids, iast month and forr 
cad a draw-^a healthy sign in terms of the pro¬ 
gress of the sport. 

Thus, woman's sporu bava finally artivad in 
intfia and are vary much hare to st^. If mors 
regular coaching programmes are organised for 
them, who knows within a few years it would 
tw India striking the gold. 


RANJITBHATIA 







IKlent 


'»the key to redeeming India's sagging image in the world arena. Sports nur^ 
series, which have brought fame and fortune to many countries the world 
over, can do the same for India... 


T he concept of sports nurseries has never 
been fully understood or properly 
implemented in India. Sports nurseries 
do exist m India, like the sports hostels in Luck¬ 
now and Meenit and the sports school in UP. 
sports school and coHepa in Jullundur. sports 
schools m various cities in Kerala, sports school 
at Rai (Haryana) and the veterarts club football 
coaching scheme in Calcutta. However, max¬ 
imum benefit has not been obtained from these 
institutions as the approach has not been sys¬ 
tematic and organised on scientific lines. 

The example to emulate is undoubtedly that 
of Ctrina. Since the formation of the Communist 
government in 1949. tlie Chigese have made 
public sports increasingly popular and to pro¬ 
duce champions, they have* developed the 
'homes of sport' concept. These are areas 
which, according to local interests, physique 
and customs, have developed one or two kinds 
of sports as their specialities. With long prac¬ 
tice they consolidate and improve their stan¬ 
dards for these sports to turn them into their 
traditions. 

For instance. China’s 'home of swimmers' is 
Oongguan County in Guangdong Province 
where, with its many lakes and rivers, at least 
50K of the population can be considered com¬ 
petent swimmers. Swimming is so popular in 
the county’s Oaojiao People’s Commune that, 
of a population of 40,000, some 30.000 are 
regular swimmers. More than 25.000 students 
in the county participate on their school swim¬ 
ming teams and over 1.000 receive systematic 
training in 11 sparetime sports schools, 
specialising in swi.Timing. It is from quantity 
that quality emerges and it is this province that 
has produced most of China's leading swim¬ 
mers (all of Asian class). 

Similarly. Taishan County in Guangdong 
Province is China's 'home of volleybalf. This 
region boasts of abundant volleyball facilities 
and. interestingly enough, people who are taller 
than the average Chinese. There are 2.200 
volleyball courts and S.500 volleyball teams in 
the county, almost one for every production 
team of the people's commune. Over 300 
players from this county have represented 
Chine in both .-nen's and women's volleyball 
over the years. China are irKidentally Olympic 
artd World champions in women's voll^ball 
and among the b^ six nations in the world in 
men's volleyball. 

Another idea of sports nursery originated in 
Bulgaria. They introduced the concept of 



Talent extracted! P. T. Usha owes it to her 
coach. Nambiar, for having reached Olym¬ 
pian heights. 


Specific Effort'. In the late 1960s the 
Bulgarians decided to be a leading weightlift¬ 
ing nation. Mer intensive scientific and medical 
research the authorities selected a con¬ 
glomerate of village communes with a popula¬ 
tion of about 10.000 in the northern 
proximities of the country. The area was known 
to have the most naturally able-bodied men in 
Bulgaria and the selection for intensive training 
was made after scanning through all necessary 
bio-medical data. Than the region was flooded 
with the most .modem weightlifting facilities 
and trained coaches. Within half a decade the 
Bulgarians matched the Russians as the leading 
weightlifting nation in the world. From this sys¬ 
tem emerged Naim Suleimov. the youngest lif¬ 
ter in history to break a world record, believe it 
or not. at the age of 15. 

In the late 1970s Sweden, capitalising on 
the popularity of tennis following Bjorn Borg's 
legendary exploits, made tennis into a sports 
nursery. Courts were opened in every village 
and weekend tournaments were regularly 
organised. They are now reaping the benefits of 
making tennis a truly people's game. Sweden 
are the 19S4 Oavis Cup champions, their team 
of teenagers trouncing the seemingly invincible 
John McEnroe and Jimmy Connors 4-1 in the 
final. Also out of the best 10 men players in the 
world, according to ATP rankings, there are 
four Swedes. Mats Wilander. Henrik Sun- 
dstrom. Andrez Jarryd and Stefan Edberg. 

India should emulate such examples in forg¬ 
ing sports nurseries. If. for instance, after P.T. 
Usha's phenomenal success at the Olympics, 
the state government of Kerala had taken 
athletics to the people by making numerous 



Indian coaching needs a 
shot in the arm! Sports nur¬ 
series. sports hostels end 
sports schools do exist but 
their approech is 
unscientific. 


nmning tnwte aiinfAnpkiB 

and villages, many young girls would have 
t^sn to athletics, if systematic coachitH) had 
been provided to them, over the years maybe 
by the 1990s. India would have emerged as a 
power to reckon with in women's athletics in 
Asia at least. Usha has become a vogue and is 
a cult figure in Kerala and if her success had 
been capitalised on (like Sweden did with 
Borg), women's athletics could have been 
enhanced in India. 

The sports hostels concept in India has pro- 
tluced reasonable results, especially hockey in 
UP. Young hockey talent from the 
state is assembled for specialised coachiitg at 
the sports hostels and schools. They receive 
education and training twice a day. There are 
stipends for the talented and those unable to 
afford fees. Many hockey intemationats have 
emerged from this system, the most prominent 
being nside left Mohammed Shahid, nippy cen¬ 
tre Mohammed Naeem. left winger Syed Al attd 
centre half Ravinder Pal Singh. Nina out of the 
11 players in the junior Indian fwdcey team ate 
from UP and the state has been national junior 
hockey champions for the last four years. 
Similarly in Kerala, athletics queens like Usha. 
M.O. Valsamma and Shiny Abraham are pro¬ 
ducts of the sports schools systert). Utifor- 
tunately these projects are limited to only a few 
states in India and the youngster, wtien given 
admission, is trot subjected to close medicri 
scrutiny ar'd scientific analysis to decide if he or 
she has the potential to be a champion. Hence 
the results from these sports institutions, 
though satisfactory, have not had the maxi¬ 
mum impact. 

All the goodwill and sports nuisaries in India 
cannit produce results as vary few children 
take to sports because of lack of colony 
playgounds owing to the erroneous priorities of 
our urban planners. Hence children are not 
attracted to sports, and selection for 
specialised sports schools is restricted to a 
limited few. often those with frimily contrec- 
tions or whose parents have interest in sports. 
Mass sport as a popular means of recreation fr>r 
all age groups has never been part of the Indian 
milieu. So the need of the hour for Indian sports 
is to divert finance and facilities from the com¬ 
petitive sports syndrome and generate mass 
participation by creating spare-time sports 
schools and more playing facilities. 

The Sports Authority of India (SAQ interxiB to 
choose certain schools in different areas for 
specialised coaching depending on local fac¬ 
tors (the Chinese model). However, their efforts 
may be futile, unless they can gat many 
children to regularly participate in sports. 
Otherwise like the SAfs recant attempt to 
create a swimming nursery at the Talkatora 
swimming pool in Delhi, all efforts wW 
stagnate. Fifty-five school principals atterKled a 
meeting in December 1984 artd were told 
about facilitias available at the Talkatoia pooL 
open from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m. Fees me a nominal 
Rs 50 p.m. in summer and Rs 100 in a heated 
pool in winter and just Rs 10 and 20 raapec- 
tivaly for state level swimmers. NIS coaches ate 
also in anendance. Yet just about 75 students 
from four schoolB in Delhi use this facility, and 
only three schools in the capital have their own 
swimming pools. A sad rsAect’ion on sports 
enthusiasm in the capitaL 


N.K. 
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Mmry Dackar World chomp for 1,500 b3,000 m. 


Evofyn Ashford: Footost woman toaoy. 


Marathon 

2;:28;09.0 

Grate Waitz 

Norway 


Joan Benoit 

USA 

100 m hurdles 

12.36 

Bettina Jahn 

GOR 

12.S4 

Benita Brown 

USA 

400 m 

54.14 

Yekaterina FesetAo 

6DR 

54.61 

Nawal El Moutawakel 

Morocrro 

High jump 

2.01 m 

Tamara Bykova 

USSR 

0.02 m 

Uirike Meyferth 

FRG 

Long jump 

7.27 m 

Heike Daute 

GOR 

6.96 m 

Anisoara Cusmir 

Rom 

Shot put 

21.05 m 

Helena Fibingarova 

Czech 

20.48 m 

Claudia Losch 

FRG 

Discus 

68.94 m 

Martina Opitz 

GOR 

65.36 m 

Ria Stalman 

Hoi 

Javelin 

70.82 m 

Tiina Lillak 

Fin 

69.56 m 

Tessa Sanderson 

GBr 

Heptathlon 

6.714 pts 

Ramona Neuhnrt 

GOR 

5.649 pts 

Glynis Nunn 

Aus 

4X100 m relay 

41.76 

— 

GOR 

41.65 

— 

USA 

4X400 m relay 

3:10.0 

— 

GOR 

3:18.29 

— 

USA 


THE SPONSORED GAME 

carries with .it all the glamour of financial incentives and prestige, depending on 


the sponsor. 

W ho's the star of the Benson & Hedges 
World Cup cricket? Is it Ravi Shastri 
or his anstocratic Audi car? It would 
be little surprising if most cricket fens opted for 
the latter. 

Well that's the glamour of sponsored sports 
today. Sponsorship itself is becoming a pres¬ 
tigious game with companies vying with one 
another—not to win a prize but give away one 
that is unique) 

The Indian sports arena is undoubtedly 
commercial. Recent years have witnessed the 
significant role of sponsors in boosting the 
morale of players in the game concerned. 
Sponsorship also offers attractive financial 
incentives which go with the prestige it brings 
along. And if the player happens to play a win¬ 
ning game the laureisara shared by the player 
as well as the sponsor. 

Hiding success! Gavaskar in nis Maruti car 
presented by Thums Up. _ 



The present day sportsman enjoys his 
game almost as much as his predecessors did 
but the quantum and intensity of training 
imparted fo' a high level of performance is 
more than just time-consuming; it may even 
result in definite curbs on other activities. 
Naturally there is the desire to be compensated 
m some form. 'I his need has been appreciated 
by the eiders of sfiorts establishments all over 
the world, who have indicated their willingness 
to professionalise sports in a more realistic 
manner. Leading sportsmen can enjoy financial 
and other benefits which make it worthwhile to 
remain in the sport of their choice. 

Sports today are thus professional, i.e, 
much better organised and better supervised 
than ever before. The media, for its part, has 
accepted the changed situation, and better 
coverage is being given to sporting activities 
round the globe through radio. TV and the Pre¬ 
ss. For instance, the kind of prominence that 
Sunil Gavaskar ertjoys in Indian sports com¬ 
pares favourably with the popularity of film 
stars. 

Top level sportsmen, particularfy. are fer more 
secure than ever before. Even the enterprising 
sportsman can afford to plan his future with a 
certain degree of optimism. There are a few 
games where additk^ effort is being made In. 
this direction. The international Amateur 
Athletic Fadaration. considsted the most knpor- 
ant wing of the Oymoic movement, and 



The sponsor's ad game adds spint to the 
'ootbaU match. 


which had hitharto resisted attempts to bring in 
professionalism through cash incentives, has 
now morfified its rules in order to implament 
measures to help the competitors, without 
jeopardising their amateur status. Under the 
scheme, athleies would be eligible to compete 
in prize-money meets at the national and inter- 
natirmai levels, but the benefits from such par^ 
ticipatian would be put in a trust to be utilised 
only after the athlete retired from sports. 

K w something on the lines of the Ptovident 
Fund but with the proviso that the athlete oon- 
comed can withdraw money for education or 
medteal purposes. Thus. It is vary much on the 
cards tM an Olympian like Sebastian Coe 



H«nce. financing of sports in India vvouid. as 
a consequanca, bacome an expansive proposi¬ 
tion, in which the token subsidy from the state 
or the Central Government may not prove suffi¬ 
cient. It is here that companies are stepping in 






Mills, Sriram Rayons, the Associated Cement 
Company, Dunlop India and the Vezir Sultan 
tobacco company are some of the other 
regular sponsors of sports meets. Besides 
these well-known firms, there are hundreds of 


tor lend a helping hand. 

The Wills one-day cricket tournament, 
started in 1980. to provide Indian players 
competitive practice in the limited-overs 
game, is annually sponsored by the Indian 
Tobacco Company (ITQ. The Modi Inrlustnes 
conduct a Gold Cup hockey tournament at 
Meerut and a junior tennis tournament. In tne 
capital, the DCM annually conducts one of 
Asia's premier football tournaments for clubs. 
The Times of lnd'3 publishing group sponsors 
a cricket tournament m Bombay and a table 
tennis open tourn.a'neni in Delhi and the Pun¬ 
jab National Bank a football tournament in 
Jullundur. There are also the Mohan Meakins 
football and volleyball championships at 
Mohan Nagar and Solan respectively. The 
Tatas. since 1983, htve sponsored the only 
hockey tourname'- for schoolboys under 15. 


other industrial houses— among • them soft 
drink bottling companies, shoe manufactuiers 
.and sports goods manufacturers—which 
donate liberally to the national sports 
federations, especially during the conduct ol 
national championships. 

Sponsorships also help in giving that touch ol 
glamour which helps to make the concerned 
game a little more attractive and interesting. 
The diehards. who oppose this kind of cpm- 
mcrcialisation. are not exactly overjoyed, but 
they have accepted the situation that the 
involvement of the industry may well help 
Indian sports to develop and flourish. In order 
to ensure the proper nurturing and growth ol 
amateur sports in the country one has to ensure 
proper management through prolessional 
expertise. Which is not possible without mon¬ 
etary help. 


This toumamenr t, 'leld annually with the 
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THEIR EXCELLENCE 
THE CHINESE 

owe it to their champion coaches whtt adopt .scientific training techniques. 


B y all counts, the performance of the 
Chinese sportsmen at the Los Angeles 
Olympics with their incredible tally of 32 
medals, is the biggest surpri.se in sports today. 
How is it that China, which had not taken part 
in the Olympics, in the past bO years, beat the 
foremost Asian participant Japan, which had 
been cornering Olympic gold medals ever since 
1928? How did the Chinese emerge as world 


theretore. is no flash in the pan: it is the result 
of dedicated work for over three decades. 

'Such outstanding results are also due to 
nation-wide enthusiasm for sports and the 
goveinmonf.s wise policy of catching 'em 
young, W'l Shude. the world recorder in 
weightlifting. Li Ning the superlative gymnast; 
2hu Jianhua.their best athlete and world record 
holder in high juinp. were spotted at the age of 
10 and have been trained since then 

Scientific training is another factor which has 
sky rocketed their performance. If the Cfnnese 
did not know what is scientific training, they 
havii learnt it extremely fast. My Hongfoi. trie 
coach of Zhu Jianhua. left no stone unturned in 
mastering the latest training methods employed 
by the American and Russian high jumpers. The 
same is the case with theii weightlitters who 
bagged four golds and two silvers at Los 
Angeles. The coaches studied the training 
methods adopted in USSR. GDR and Bulgaria, 
to evolve a scientific method of training. 



of training, which the Chinese have mastered. 
When questioned about special food for their 
athletes during Asiad '82. the chief weight¬ 
lifting coach confided that for their top class lif¬ 
ters they advocated European type of food with 
boiied/roast meal, steamed vegetables, fresh 
fruit and milk. Food supplements like Vitamins 
C. B and E were also being liberally used. 

However, food alone is not the ar.swer to 
this miracle. Their athletes have been working 
extremely hard and for long hours. It has taken 
Zhu Jianhua 10 long years to reach h‘s pre¬ 
sent world record of 2.39 m in high jump, ft 
may. nevertheless, be well remembered that he 
started at 1.10 m in 1973/74. from where he 
has reached his present standard by sheer hard 
work and determination. The Chinese gym¬ 
nasts. who won the world team title in 1983. 
beating the mighty team of USSR, are another 
example of dedicated hard work—working 
from four to six fiours a day. So also is the case 
with Wu Shude. their strongman, who has held 
six world records in the past, and is an Olympic 
gold medallist. Wlnle Indian weight lifters find it 
difficult to lilt 50 tonnes in a week, '.he Chinese 
lilt 100 to 110 tonnes per week. It's a lot of 
tough work the Chinese put m And the result.^ 
are nothing short of marvellous. 

Their coaching system, which has pioved its 
otficienrtV in vultcyball. badminton, diving. 
gvmna.stics. basketball, weightlifting and table 
tennis to tio-ne a lew. emphasises remarkable 
ability to utilise the existing resources. China 
does not have the type n1 siinits infrastructure 
which advanced countries like USSR and GDR 
possess. But It ha.s still come u|i by making the 
most oj whatever lacilities it has in in its selec¬ 
tion ol coaches While we in India tend to dis¬ 
card out former champions, the Chinese fully 
utilise tlieii knowledge and nxpcitise This was 
dunrig Asiad '82 Their coaches were usually 
formei national or world class perlormeis. 
When Huang, who belleied three world 
lecofds in his irnino. and was the chief coach 
foi weightlifting. wa.s asked wtiether in China 
one could become a coach (like it happens in 
India) without excelling in that spo'ls discipline, 
he laughed. "How can you c.oacfi and earn res¬ 
pect of your piiijils. unless you have yourself 
excelled in that disciriline, and have per.Honal 
experience?" This opinion was shared by all the 
coaches. One ol Uie secrets of iheii recent suc¬ 
cess IS evideo'ly the utilisation nf proven ability 
of foimer chamiis. who are employed as 
coaches. 

P K. MAHANAND 


class sportsmen in such diverse event.s as 
athletics, gyrnnastics, volleyball, shooting and 
weightlif1ing?this question is more pertinent as 
Indian athletes returned empty handed from 
Los Angeles. 

China's laudable performance could be 
attributed to the fact that though China did not 
take part in world championships and the 
Olympics for a long time, they were not sitting 
idle. It is claimed that the Chinese athletes 
improved upon the worid record 268 times, 
between 1949 and 1983. In athletics their 
women high jump champion Cheng Fengyong 
improved upon the world record in 1957. 
Later, another Chinese athlete Nichih Chin set a 
world record of 2.29 m in 1970. Chinese 
weight-lifters had already set world records 
way back in 1963. Their present performance. 


THE E. EUROPEAN GOLD RUSH 

is the immediate outcome of their players' penchant for perfection. And it has been 


so ever since they proved their wc.lh in 

T here is no denying the fact that the East 
Bloc. viz. USSR. GDR. Poland. Bulgaria. 
Romania, etc have outshone sports 
giants like the US. This was never more evident 
than at the Montreal Olympics, where USSR 
bagged 125 medals (47 golds. 43 silvers and 
35 bronzes), GDR won 90 {40 golds, 2b 
silvers. 25 bronzes). Romania 27 and Poland 
and Bulgaria 25 and 24 respectively' The US 
could get only 94 medals, while West Germany 
got 39. 


gold at Montreal. 

After the Montreal Olympics, the Eastern 
Bloc has kept up its pace of victories. At the 
Moscow Olympics, where the US. West Ger¬ 
many, Japan, etc did not take part. USSR 
again took the lion's share of 195 medals, 
while GDR bagged 126. The absence o' these 
major sports nations had deprived ;he Los 
Angeles Olympics of world champions, whose- 
participation is looked forward to. 

What are the reasons for this tremendous 
domination ot the Eastern Bloc? FiiSt and 
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TRACK HECORDS 


QUEENS 


KINGS 


Bvent 

Time/ 

Distance 

Name 

CouniMf 

ViMr 

lOOrn 

9.93 

Calvin Smith 

USA 

Jul183 

200 m 

19.72 

Pietro Memaa 

ka 

Sap *79 

^00 m 

43.86 

Lee Evans 

USA 

OcfSB 

800 m 

1.41.73 

Sebastian Coe 

GBr 

JunVI 

1,500 rn 

3:30.78 

Steve Oven 

GBr 

Sep-83 

3.000 m 

7:32.1 

Henry Riino 

ICen 

Jun'78 

b.OOO m 

13:00.41 

bavid MoorcroR 

GBr 

Jut-82 

10,000 m 

27:13.81 

Fernando Mamede 

Ptor 

Jut *84 

Marathon 

2: .08:05 

Steve Jonas 

GBr 

00-84 

110m 

hurdles 

12.93 

Renaldo 

Nshemiah 

USA 

Aug *81 

400 m hurdles 

47.02 

Edwin Moses 

USA 

Aug *83 

3.000 m 
steefile chase 

8:05.4 

Henry Rono 

Kan 

May *79 

High jump 

2.39 m 

ZhuJianHua 

Otn 

Jun *84 

Pole vault 

5.94 m 

Sergei Bubka 

URS 

Aug *84 

Long jump 

8.90 m 

Robert Beamon 

USA 

00*68 

Triple jump 

17.89 m 

Joao de Obveita 

Bra 

Oo'75 

Shot put 

22.22 m 

Udo Beyer 

GDR 

Jito'83 

Discus 

71.86 m 

Yuri Dumchev 

URS 

Aug-84 

Hammer 

86.34 m 

Yun Sedykh 

URS 

Jui’84 

Javelin 

104 80 m 

UweHohn 

GDR 

.tut *84 

Decathlon 

8.798 pts 

Jurgen Hingsen 

FRG 

7110-84 

4X100 m relay 37.83 


USA 

Aug-84- 

4X400 m relay 2:56.1 


USA 

00-68 

Mile 

3:47.33 

Sebastian Coe 

GBr 

Aug-81 

20 km walk 

1 18:40 0 

Ernesto Canto 

Meat 

May-84 

50 km walk 

3-41 39.0 

Yevgeniy Ivchenko 

URS 

May-80 


Note: The-je world records are uplo the end of tbe 1984 season. 


Ceent 

VUHl/ 

Name 

Country 

Yuor 

lOOffl 

Otttanee 

10.76 

&elyn Ashford 

USA 

Aug‘84 

200m 

21.71 

MarteKoch 

GDR 

Jun'79 

400m 

47.99 

Jarmila 

TCH 

Aug'83 

800m 

1:53.28 

Kialochvilova 

Jarmila 

TCH 

Jut'83 

1.S00m 

3:52.47 

Kratochviiova 
Tatyana Kazankina 

URS 

Aug'80 

3.000 m 

8:22.62 

Tatyana Kazankina 

URS 

Aug'84 

5.000 to 

14 58 89 

'qrid Kriestiansen 

Not 

Jun '84 

10.000 to 

31 13 78 

i.'ya Bondarenko 

URS 

Jun '84 

MMhon 

2::22.43 

ift Benoit 

USA 

Apr-83 

100m 

12.36 

& . 'vana Rabstyn 

Pot 

Jun '80 

hurrtes 

400m 

53.58 

Margarita 

URS 

Jun *84 

ttunBas 

High jump 

2.07 m 

Poito-nareva 
Ludihiia Andonova 

Bui 

Ju|-84 

Long jump 

7.43 m 

Anisoara Cusmir 

Rom 

Jun '83 

Shot put 

22 53 m 

Natalya Lisovskaya 

URS 

May '84 

Discus 

74.56 m 

Zdenka Silhava 

TCH 

Aug'84 

JavOto 

74.76 m 

TiinaUlak 

Fin 

Jun '83 

nimwiion 

6 . 86-7 pts 

Sabine Paaiz 

GDR 

May '84 

4X100 m 

41.53 


GDR 

Jul'83 

4X400m 

3:15.92 


COR 

Jun '84 

relay 

Mie 

4:17.44 

Mancica Puica 

Rom 

Sep *82 

These world records are upto the end of the 1984 season. 


toiemo!ii. ii IS the desire o< this Bloc to 
dontinetu ilw world stiorts to prove that thee 
political and social system is superior to ihM of 
capitalist countries. The whole nation e wtaMy 
concerned about producing 'world beaters', to 
GDR and USSR, top sportsmen are provided 
excellent food, even at the time of scarcity. 
Western observers have noted that even if the 
general populace do not get enough meat, 
fresh vegetables and fruit, their ^xMtsmen are 
provided with these in plenty The nation as a 
wfiole rioos not mind being deprived of good 
food, if It helps then sportsmen wm laurels and 
beat ihe capitalist sportsmen. 

There i.s also a general awakervng in areas of 
ptiysical culture and sports, in these countries 
In GDR, every third person is a sportsman while 
USSR IS known to be having about 50m peo- 
•ple wfio actively take part in snorts—■ 35m men. 
and 15tn women. This has certamly giveri them 
<1 wealth ot talented atliletes. As soon as one 
star fades two others crop up to take his place 
We laci ini-s type ct a system to India. 

These countries are also quick to realise that 
medals don't hang on trees, people should 
have the basic facilities' for winning them. 
JSSR which leads the world m Olympics and 
world r hampionships. in the medal laNy. also 

,.if. Ill, best .sports facilities in the world There 
■'lit' .'.'.82 .stadia in USSR with a seating 
..ail!"', toi more than t1.5m. more than 
".viinminu pools and a network of 
o; 1 ' gvmriasnims. in order to buitd up 
i'.ie- ■! and power in thei' soorismeri. There 
arc oio ' iivve ihar 6 lakn soon;, gi'Kinds a«aif- 

ablet'.i .-.iiMri. ,lcl,l•ltie.^ 

The-.- swiminiiiii rioots and gvm- 



Victor Sanefov Gottfs and silver m temps 
and bounds. 


nasiums are wok staffed wtth competent and 
weS-qualifiad coaches. USSR has more than 
52.000 wen quairfied coaches and 1.25.00C 
physical instructors, to addition to 9.000 
vocationai school coaches. Amt most siipor- 
tant. their naiiortai and world cfumpiorts are 
not left to look for fobs as darks, but an 
enrolled for physical cdtture right bom the 


beginning. As soon as he or she retires from, 
adive competition, they become coaches so 
that they could pass on their experience and 
knowledge to the youngsters. 

Early spotting of talent is another vital aspect 
in which the Eastern Bloc has specialised. 
While sj^rimmers are spotted auihe early age of 
six. theif gymnasts and weightlifters start 
specialising at the age of 10 or 11. After this 
the vtwith is carefully trained under watchful 
eyes, so that he could mature and reach world 
statute at the right time. 

While scientific training is just a theory m our 
country, it is a reaiitv for the Eastern Bloc 
coaches. Their doctors, physiotherapists, 
dieticians and scientists get togetlier to plan the 
framing load. diet, recovery rate of the athlete, 
etc Valeri Borzov, winner of the 100 'n and 
200 m at the Mumch Olympics. 1972 ’was a 
typical example of a product of scientific train¬ 
ing. Add to that the inspired and determined 
efforts of the sportsmen and you have the xey 
to the success of the Eastern Bloc athletes. 
Since winning the world and Olympic titles has 
a lot of benafits—-better status and bving 
conditions—their athletes work very hard. A 
work-out of tour to six hours a day is normal. 
Stars like Nadia Comaneci. Victor Saneyev and' 
Jaimila Kratochvilova of Romania worked even 
harder. 

The emergence of the East European Bloc 
is. theiefori; the result of intense motivation, 
careful ptannmg. scientific training, involved 
coaches ac.-i nard work. If it is a miracle, well, 
they have oe>..i working hard for more than 
three decanrH, lo achieve it. 
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THE MATCH OF THE DAY^^ 

is the one-dav okktt The fiv»-day Tm maicim M iMing bow^ 


W han tuna flow from flw wilaw 
caichaa ata droppad or iakan.foun 
ata oonvartad to iwoa or onaa. ataaa 
gai Moppad in mM-flinht or sail oaardaifan* 
oa... whan ona haa to loao or win in tha ihort 
span of 60 or 60 ombts. dieta to na«ar a dul 
momant. 

Such thrills and nail-biting finiihas t-asa 
anablad ona-day crickat to gain mota pop- 
ulariiy ovar Tast crickat. aspacialy amongst tha 
svaraga spaetators. During a laoam national 
airvay of a cross'sacflon of paopla in Ausnaia, 
it was discovatad that 70% ptafanad Iha ona- 
day variaty. whataas only 24% opiad for Tast 
matchas. Evan in India, wham watchkig Mar- 
national crickat has always bean a cra». in tha 
raoent sadas against England, al tha five ona- 
day intamationab had capacity crowds 
whereas, axcapt in CM»ma. attendatrca in tha 
fiva-day Tast matchas was irwariabiy me d iocra. 

Excessive ora-day crickat doaa lead to a 
decline in stancsrds. aspacially in bowRng. It 
breeds negative bowling—containmettt rather 
than gattittg batsman out becomes the aim of 
the bowler. Spin bowlars. except those with 
excellent control aitd accuracy, are not 
erwuraged in -ona day cricket. A young fast 
bowler, who has the potential to become 
genuntely fast bit is ncHned to be erratic, 
seeks accuracy insteed of extra pace. 
Therefore, limited Mtis cricket is not very con- 
rkicive to producii g quatity fast bowlers or sub¬ 
tle spinners. 

The one-det game also encourages bad 
batting habits w*'ich are hard to eradicate and 
when practised ' i the traditional game, lead to 


dbaMmua lawhe For knasno. in ordv to 
score run qwciily againi drt w aki e bowflng 
s u pporte d te ru n -eairingtiBldt a banwan must 
play soma rbky sttohsa. OMno a good langdi 
straight bal to dm m i d iir i c iu ai boandaiV is 
■ihlatMing but t am wsa to employ ki a Teat 
•mch. urdamyou hm dm tabes of a Vwian 
fSoharda. The I n dm d o vai s game doaa not 
pnwidB tha bataman ampb dma to buM an 
ktnkiga. Hdnoa a young pbyer ifoaa not 
bam the vaiua of grafting «id budding an 
ktrengs. 

On the other hand. Hmm have bean sonm 
dbtkict bsrwf kr oS ona-day cridkai abo. Rtav 
nkig betwee n dm wwIdbis haa greatty 
improved, aa bamman try to steal aktgfM oH 
avmy bafl. Again, knptovbaiion of snokas. ao 
aaaamial in tim ona-day game hae made 
batsmatv more advamuraus and antat t aining. 
Moat of aft. tha ovareK bvel of tknasa and dm 
standards of fiakflng have improved rapefly. As 
saving tuns on dm field helps to win maichst in 
ona-dayers. fielders are mote agib—acrobatic 
B&ding stops have become permanare fixtures 
Throws to tha wicket-keeper atxl back-up by 
other fieldets have also become sharper and 
rnoreeccuram. 

However much the purists and traditionat 
supporters of Test cricket may decry trie 
Kmited-oveie game^ the one-day game is get¬ 
ting kxaaasini^ popular. And judging by the 
success of the three Piudenibl Cups and the 
r ecent World Ciicfcat Championship m Aus- 
Mfia. It dsf l i n i t el v has more glamour dian Test 
CridEBL 

N K 


THE CRICKET CULT 

is here to stay. How does the placid game hit out and make runs against 
other Indian games? - 


C ncketl It's the game peopb play and Uie 
cult peopb rave about.Today ^res 
hardly any sport or thrill in games' otfier 
than cricket. Why this stipremacy of trte 
wicket? 

The poptiarity and craze for the game in 
urban India is mainly due to the mdepih 
coverage gK-sn to it by the media. Cricket has 
acquired a status in cities as the value systems 
prevailing are that of conspicuous con¬ 
sumerism. Big wid medium buskmss houses ir 
India need winners boflt to market their goods 
and to legitknisa enduring inequaKiwa in socie¬ 
ty. Test oricketers are the vtoibto triumphs of a 
s^am employad to exhort the rest of us to 
consume. They are lionbad and used ki ads 
and hosrdir^ as a fop to lha undarpr i viagad 
and lower middb classes, to project die 
'anvona can make H’ ideal. 

Tha question now arbas aa to why criokai 
haa acquired such atatus and glamour in India 
and why other gamaa do not gat aimlar eup- 
port and promotion. Tha raaaons ata t ocioloo i - 
cal. psychologicaL hi stori cal st«d 
■ocio-aconomie. 

Tha sarana. languid pace of tha game wiih 
occaaional bursts excitamsnt sss ms to 



Adifrcrsns'Mue-eyetfgema . Hiree cheers 
tof Kapif Ow (with rhe frenr Tnfihfi fmm 
MP KmamlMath. 


aitraci the placid middb cfais charadar of 
wbati ktdb. Than, agast. orioksi b of a longer 
duraiian. Each day's play js about five and a 
had to six hours, so axposum of pisyars on 
imSo and TV b much loitgai d«an in any other 
sport Thb longsr exposure anabba the names 
of c rickat ats to be pantwtaraly aschait kt dta 
peyoha of tha psopb. Any toddbr can raida off 
die namaa of a dozen Test nirksaan. but 
axoapf kt Bengal would gtopa to name 
even a coupb of popular f eoib^ hodtsy or 


Atriotoua oMa b thua created. Aa orickal to 
popUtor ki urban fndb. thara ata mora sponaora 
tor otidhal ptagtammaa. commantariaa on 
radb and TV and mota advartbars for cricket 
^Mdsto b ipais magazinas and nawapapara. 
Odiar apottt hava yat to acquire dta 
madaRabflky of crickat. 

Thb bads to another query aa to why cridwi 
haa bean aoaflactivaly promoted. Owing to tha 
siaiuB the game has acquired, each stata 
■ssociation '• managed by peopb of high- 
k ioorha groups, burasucrats. busirMsaman. 
SMCioaaslui bvvyats and now even politiciana— 
al wa l conneciad paopta. This b not unHormly 
so kt othsr sports. These administrators use 
dtak poskian to successfully promote crickat. 
Ha ktstanoa. dta Prasidani of BCCI is N.K.P. 
SaMi. a former Union Minbtar for Steal and 
Mkias and the Vioe-Prasidant is I.S. Bindra. 
ipaoiat advisar to the President of India. Thasa 
man use thas vast clout to procure benefits and 
financial hstp for cricket. As this has been the 
preciice for years, the BCCI is tha only sporta 
body in India that is financially secure and com- 
pbaaty independent of the govemment. Also, 
crickei b the onty sport which regulehy bringe 
in foreign exchange, so government support b 
atways forthooming. 

There is abo a certain colonial tinge about 
cricket, pbyad in pleasant green surroundings, 
with pure whitp clothing winch appeals to the 
lomarttic and nostalgic nature of the average 
. spectator. Scribes just capitalise on this pop- 
ularitv of cricket, perpetuate it and thus create a 
vioous circto of popularity. Class distinction has 
a lot to do with the hero worship of cncket 
star^ Tast pteyws ate always from an urban 
enwonment and easily identifiable with the 
urban, readership which forme the bulk for 
snorts magazines and sports pages of « 
-lewsoaper buch a reader or a sports scribe 
•vtio invariably comes front an urban back- 
gro;i'id finds it difficull to identify with a tribal 
i'ke Chiuies Bonomeo (800 m w>nner. 1982 
Detv A-siad) or a rustic like neavy-weight wres¬ 
tler Satpat or 20 km Asiad gold medallbt 
Cha.nd Ram Sports writing, tike everything else 
>n a class soebty. a mainly addressed to tha 
.xTvileged classes. 

The transistor wtd magazine boom in India 
tn the ba decade has taken crickei to all sac- 
txms of society m urban India. Media adulation 
and the high income (lucrative jobs in tha 
private sector or nationalised banks) plus other 
aairtings fiom pbymg make Test cricketers 'he 
ideat of ttw youth and educated unemployed. 
As suooMSiu! cncketers in India move in a 
higher social iniliau than their normal middb 
class background would permit, the sport 
raoeives parental approval and even 
etKxxiragainam. This is so as such rapid socbl 
mobiMy b not possibb in any other strata of 
bKkan soebty. 

Above al. cricket 'is better organised than 
any other sport kt the country. It b the only 
sport which ragularly organises on a national 
ackb. age-group loumamants for the undar-15 
(ViBy Hazam Trophy), knar-state schoob lour- 
namam fCboch-Bahar Trophy), inier-univarsity 
touma m an is (Rohknon-Ba^ and Vizzy Tronhy 
for zonal t ea ms) and for the under-21 years 
(C.K. Nayudu Trophy. Hence tabnt in cricket is 
taanar hamasaad .and spotted as compared to 
other sports kt India. n.K. 
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MONARCHS OF THE POOL 

KINGS 


World Chompioni (Guayaquil. 1982) 


Cvant 

Freestyle 

Tma 

Nama 

Country 

100m 

50.18 

Jorg Woithe 

GDR 

200 m 

1:49.84 

Michael Gross 

FRG 

400 m 

3:51.30 

Vladimir Salnikov 

URS 

1500 m 

Butterfly 

15:01.77 

Vladimir Salnikov 

URS 

100m 

53.88 

Matt Gribbie 

USA 

200 m 

Backstroke 

1:58.85 

Michael Gross 

FRG 

100m 

55.95 

Dirk Richter 

GDR 

200 m 

Breaststroke 

2:00.82 

Rick Carey 

USA 

100 n. 

1:02.75 

Steve Lundqvist 

USA 

200m 2:14.77 

Individual n^ley 

Victor Davis 

Can 

200 m 

2:03.30 

Alexandr Sidorenko 

URS 

400 m 

Relays 

4:19.78 

Ricardo Prado 

Bra 

4X100m 
freestyle 

3:19.26 


USA 

4X200 m 
freestyle 

7:21.09 


USA 

4X100m 
medley 

3:40.84 


USA 



Oivnipic ehaiwplom (Los Angeles, 1984) 

Tima 

Nama , 

Country 

49.80 

Rowdy Gaines 

■ USA 

1:47.44 

Michael Gross 

FRG 

3:61.23 

George Dicarto 

• USA. 

15:05.20 

Michael O'Brien 

USA • 

53.08 

Michael Gross 

FRG 

1:57.04 

Jon Seiben 

Aus 

65.79 

Rick Carey 

USA 

2:00.23 

Rick Carey 

USA 

1:01.65 

Steve Lundqvist 

USA 

2:13.34 

Victor Davis 

Can 

2:01.42 

Alex Baumann 

Can 

4:17.41 

Alex Baumann 

Can 

3:19.03 

— 

USA 

7:16.69 

— 

USA 

3:39.30 


USA 


GOALS OF THE INDIAN STICK 


are a sad case of missed hits. India is 
new trends in hockey. 

I ndian hockey has not so much declined, as 
the game has improved rapidly in other 
countries. Nevertheless, our players ('refer 
to cling on to the erroneous belief that Indian 
hockey is intrinsicalh' superior to that in the rest 
of the war'd not realising that changes in the 
rules of the game and the recent introduction of 
artificial surfaces have revolutionised hockey. 
Countries like Australia have developed their 
own style which is a combination of Asian stick 
work and European fitness and speed. West 
Germany. Holland. Spain. USSR and Nevil 
Zealand, with their tactically astute and 
physically fit teams, have taken to hockey in a 
scientific manner. The game is no longer con¬ 
fined to the sub-continent. With so many coun¬ 
tries taking to hockey seriously, numerous 
styles of play have evolved which Indian hoc¬ 
key, basking in past glory, is ur<able to cope 
with. 

For instance, most of our club and state 
teams play tho old style in which quick counter¬ 
attacks are almost negligible. Quick counter¬ 
attacks are used by means of an overhead 
pass, long snoops nr guici; crossf»ld pass- 
aspects of the game not common in domestic 
htMkey. When our national team plays the 
European teams, they are unable to counter the 
accurate defence-splitting scoops of the 
opposition and so concede many goals. 

Then thwe is the handicap of playing on 
artificial surfaces Hke astro-turf o' polygrass, on 
which all international matches are played. 
While all other leading hockey nations acquired 
an astro-turf since 1976. India rrtanaged one 
only in 1982. for the Delhi Asiad. A small 


paying the penalty for not cornering the 



A gama unwitnaaaad? Hoekay ia loantg it* 
popularity, b-tth with tha public amt mottia. 


country like Holland has about 40 astro-turfe 
and they are regularly grooming their young 
talent (both men and women) on these sur- 
facvs. In In'.'ia the priorities ate lop-sided. As a 
developinq country we cannot afford many 
astro-turfs, so the one at the National Stadium 
in Delhi o ight 'o be utilised to the maximum. 
All national championships at the junior and 
senior levels should be played on astro-turf, so 
that moru and more players get used to the sur¬ 
face. Playing (>n artificial turf requires extra fit¬ 
ness and stamina and strong leg muscles. The 
game on astro-turf h also very speedy, so a 
slow mover even with good stick work is ttot 
effective. The more the p. tyers get used to 
playing on anificial surfaces the batter we wiH 
^re in international hodcey. Yet since 1982. 
only once—in February ”84—has the senior 
national championship been held in Delhi. Even 
the Nehru Hockey Tournament for dubs, held 
annually in Delhi, Is not played on astro-turf but 
on grass at the SNvaji Stadium as the 


organisers cannot afford it. There is no proper, 
long-term promotion of hockey in India. 

In Europe arid Australia, international com¬ 
petitions are played in various age-groups on a 
league basis at the mini level (below 12 years), 
cadets (below 14 years), sub-junior (below 16 
years) and juniors (below 20 yeard. Hcmce. 
they do not fear international competitions. In 
India, hockey at the grassroots level is stagnam. 
Except for the Junior Nehiu Hockey 'Tourna¬ 
ment and sub-junior Nehru Tournament (star¬ 
ted in 1S83). there are no organised school 
tournaments in India. In the Junior Nehru Tour¬ 
nament. mostly the same schools participate 
every year. Certain institutions where the game 
f is encouraged, like the Sports College. Luck- 
^ now. B.A.V. Inter Coll^. Meerut. State 
School of Sports. JuHundur and S.S. High 
School. Khunti have monopolised the tourna¬ 
ment. Nibnee quality players do not regularly 
emerge as the game has not wquired a mass 
base. 

Tiaditiortal hockey nurseries of India like 
Punjab and Bhopal have a sporadic flow of 
talera now. Factionalism has made hockey 
almost stagnant in Bhopal and for various 
socio-economic reasons the game is on the 
decline in Punjab. In a city like Patiala, three 
decades ago there ware nearly 25 hockey 
teams regularly playing in a league; now only a 
few dubs are activa. Even in other states there 
has not Been a resurgence of hookey talent 
except agiongst the Adivasis. Services, the 
winners Of the recant National Hockey Cham¬ 
pionship. had seven Adivasi players in their 
playing devan. Tha Adivasis have tha speed, 
dash and mental toughrtass to succeed in inus- 
national hockey. They could replace the Anglo- 
Indian community and Put^bi Muslims who 
migreted after petition and were once the 
bulwark of Indian hockey. 

Pusillanimous umpiring and varied intar- 
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tnutions oi tK* ruin haw* ato M to a 
n tha standard of tha gama. Most umpiiaa in 
ndia ara raiuctant to award penatty comers and 

janalty strokes avan whan dalandais foul insida 

he 25-yard line and strikktg circle, whereas 
MCh infringements ara promptly penalisad in 
Mtside countrin. Indian umpires must be pro- 
/ided interriational experience so that there can 
M uniform interpretation of rules and our 
ifavars can get us^ to stringent supervision. 

Fstslly the indifference of tha media has 
aduced the popularity of hockey. Unlike cric- 
<et, which gats wide coverage from tha Press 


B engal have and will continue to 
monopolise Indian football, as long as 
the three famous clubs of Calcutta. 
Mohun Bagan. East Bengal and Mohammedan 
Sporting, remain the best and most sought 
after teams in the country. The devdctors of 
Bengal football maintain that it is money power 
of the 'big three' clubs and their subsequent 
pervading influence on the All India Football 
Federation (AIFF) which has led to their 
dominance of Indian football. This is partially 
^rrect as it does not explain Bangafs 
overwhelming superiority in domestic football. 
Bengal have the most outstanding record in the 
National Championship for football for the San- 
losh Trophy, having entered the final on .30 
occa.sions. winning 21 times and being 
runners-up nine times. The famous Calcutta 
clubs have won the major tournaments of India. 


Bfexing a train Ptaaanta Bartnaifha is ona of 
tha faw highly gait! piayars from Bangai. 



tha electronic media, hoctay gets only 
limited exposure. For instance. Pressmen and 
radio commentators are never sem abroad for 
international hockey tournaments, except for 
the Olympics. Result: the game has not caught 
the imagination of the public and is rapidly los¬ 
ing serial status. A concerted effort is required 
to revive the sagging fortunes of Indian hockey 
by pt^ularising the game at school level and 
ensuring that fectionalism, favouritism and 
administrative malpractices do not jeopardise 
the careers of promising players. 

N.K. 


like the Durand. OCM. Rovers and Federation 
Cup and the IFA Stiield many more times than 
any other club in India. 

What are the primary factors for Bengafs 
dominance of football? 'Tony Greig, captain of 
England's cricket team to India in 1976. said. 
"I like touring India, as everybody likes 
being treated as a king." This is the main reason 
for Bengafs dominance of football. Crowd 
adulation, bordering on sheer frenzy and fanati¬ 
cal support has always been a spur for Calcutta 
clubs to strive for success and is instrumental in 
attracting other players to the eastern met¬ 
ropolis. Calcutts is the only city in India where 
the status of football players is high and akin to 
that of film stars. There are at least half a dozen 
magazines in Bengali, dealing exclusively with 
football. Successful players in Calcutta are 
household names and pin-up boys, a recogni¬ 
tion not accorded to them elsewhere. More 
people know about international med'io Parmin- 
der Singh of JCT Mills Phagwara in Calcutta 
than in Chandigarh or his native village. 
Whenever popular East Bangai win an impor¬ 
tant match their supporters celebrate by pre¬ 
paring Hilsa fish for dinner. The price of this fish 
goes up when East Bengal beat traditional rivals 
Mohun Bagan. such is the fanatical support. 
The people's involvement in football also 
reflects in tha playing standards. The legions of 
lower middle class supporters, whose happi¬ 
ness is identified with the fortunes of the foot¬ 
ball team they support, demand success. 
Players are always under pressure to improve 
and win in Calcutta, otherwise on public 


T he Asian dominance of table teemis which 
is taken for gramed nowadays, really 
developed a little over three decades 
ago. Prior to that from tha period 1926 to 
1951. Europe ruled the roost in the table tennis 
world, accounting for 109 o' the 117 world 
titles. The Hungarians took 58 or 49.3% of the 
total. A major factor of the Hungarian sup¬ 
remacy was their innovation and use of new 
techniques atKl surfaces. The Hungarians 
capitalised on the discovarv of the new-type 
pimpled rubber bat and the new chopping 


demand they are on tha way Out. 

Another reason,why Bengal has always auo> 
ceeded in fOotbsU is the systematic, organisa¬ 
tion. Ninety-six clubs play in four divisions in 
the Calcutta league every summer. In nearly 
each locality there is organised coaching for 
teensged players. Players get regular exposure 
in the league and competition is intense, so 
Oven the best of footballers cannot remain 
slack. As football remains the dream for social 
mubility tor most middle and lower middle 
class youth in Bengal, every year a stream of 
talented players emerge in lower division clubs. 
Contracts are only for one year. So even imar- 
national piayars realise they have to produce 
results for their club, otherwise they can be 
replaced. Calcutta football does not allow 
siagrtation. This is unlike other cities in India, 
where office professionalism prevails so that 
once a player has secured a job there w less 
motivation or pressure for him to improve. 

Admittedly footballers in the 'big three' clubs 
of Calcutta are the best paid in the country. 
International stars like Prasanta Banerjae and 
Manoranjan Bhattacharya get over Rs 1 lakh 
per season' whereas lesser known plsyers also 
get in the range of Rs 40.000-70.000 per 
season. They also have a job. in a nationalised 
bank or a firm, courtesy the club. Financially 
footballers in Calcutta are better off than the 
rest of India. No wonder the best players ate 
luted to Bengal. This is a movement common 
to all football playing nations. The big clubs 
have the best players and so get the beat terms 
from tournament committees as they alone 
attract crowds. For instance, the OCM tounta- 
ment in palhi pays East Bangai or Moham¬ 
medan Sporting nearly Rs 2 lakhs as expenses 
and appevance money to participate in the 
toumamerit as they are crowdpullers. The clubs 
use this money plus members subscriptions 
and funds accumulated over the years to buy 
the best playing and coaching talent every year. 
Thus success continues unabated. 

Tradition, years of organisation and success 
has enabled tengal to acquire a mass base for 
football. To break Bengal's hegemony m the 
game, other states should popularise football. 
in.stead of adopting the gladiatorial approach, 
with emphasis on just a couple of clubs. Foot¬ 
ball will only improve all over India when many 
club teams participate in state-wide regularly 
organised junior and senior division ieagOe 
matches. 

N K. 


game. Their irmovatioru ushered in a-new his¬ 
torical period by injecting vicious spin into table 
tennis techniques. 

Japan dominated the gamo during the 
period 1952-1959. Technical innovations 
wore again the cause of Japanese domination. 
They created their own style of forehand attack 
from slightly off the tato with the pert-hold 
grip. They also creativaly evolved and applied 
the sponge bat which added to their attackirtg 
style and rertdered the defertsive tactics of the 
European players obsolete. With Japan started 


BENGAL COURTS THE BALL 

/vith endearing care. The Bengali's heart beat keeps pace with the speed of the 
iootball game. 


ON THE TT TURNTABLE 

several countries have performed wonders. While Asia has been hogging the 
limelight over the past few decades—'ndia has failed with the pimpled bat. 
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■ MONARCHS OF THE POOL’ 

QUEENS 

World Chompieni (Guayaquil, 1982) Olympic Chom^ent (Los AngelEls. 1984) 


Event 

Freestyle 

Time 

Name 

CoU! 

Time 

Nema 

Country 

tOOm 

55.79 

Birgit Meineke 

GOR 

56.92 

55.92 

Carrie Sleinseifer 

Nancy Hogshead 

USA 

USA 

200 m 

1:59.53 

Ann Marie 
Verstappen 

Hoi 

1:59.23 

Mary Wayte 

USA 

400 m 

4:08.98 

Carmela Schmidt 

GDR 

4:07.10 

Tiffany Cohen 

USA 

800 m 

Butterfly 

8:27.48 

Kim Linehan 

USA 

8:24.95 

Tiffany Cohen 

USA 

100 m 

59.41 

Mary Meagher 

USA 

59.26 

Mary Meagher 

USA 

200 ni 

Backstroke 

2:08.66 

Inss Geissler 

GOR 

2:06.90 

Mary Maaghei 

USA 

100 rn 

1:01.30 

Kirstin Otto 

GDR 

1:02.55 

Theresa Andrews 

USA 

200 rn 

Breaitstroke 

2:09.91 

Cornelia Sirch 

GDR 

2:12.'38 

Jolanda de Rover 

Hoi 

100 m 

1:09.14 

Ute Geweniger 

GDR 

1:09.88 

Petra Van Staveron 

Hoi 

200 m 2;28.82 

Individual medley 

S Varganova 

URS 

2:30 38 

Anne Ottenbrite 

Can 

200 m 

2:11.79 

Petra Schneider 

GDR 

2:12.64 

Tracy Caulkins 

USA 

400 m 

Relays 

4X100m 

4:36.10 

Petra Schneider 

GDR 

4:39.24 

Tracy Caulkins 

USA 

freestyle 
4X100m 

3.43.97 

— 

GDR 

3:43.43 

— 

USA 

medley 

4:05.88 

— 

GDR 

4:08.34 

— 

USA 


Apia's dominance in table tennis, which is con- 
tiiujini) till now. hy giving piominence to speed 
in tlie game. 

Irom 1961 onwards China has dominated 
the wrvid tables (except for a brief spell m the 
mid-sixties. when because of the Cultural 
Revolution it did not participate in international 
mouts), China's dominance of the sport is 
because of the diversified playing styles of 
Chinese players and technical innovations 
Ctiina invented the pen-hold grip close-to-table 
fast attacking game, developed the long pim¬ 
pled rubber bat and evolved a chopping game 
with two different surfaces. China continues to 
dominate international table tennis (they won 
SIX of the .seven titles at stake in the last World 
Championship^ by developing important 
reforms m training and in each championship it 
comes forward with improvements in the 
techniques and tactics of serving and attacking 
after service. 

Other Asian countries which have done well 
in inteinational table tennis, like North and 
South Koiea. have also evolved styte.s of play 
which suit them and have raised the level of 
their technical skills India remains stagnant in 
inten.ational table tennis as no creative effort to 
evolve oniqijo skills, to av.h.>rve success has 
been made, ftieie rias tteen no technical 
innovation by India. Unfoitunately even in the 
development of technical skills (such as loo()- 
drives. mixed chops, variety of services) and 
matu<itv of playing style. Indi-t has made no 
contribution. Recently many young Indian 
players have had coaching stints under 
■JhioosB. Japanese and Krucan coacnes vvith 
..iriphasis on aggression and quick "kills' instead 
of long rallies. Evidence of the impact of this 
coaching was visible at the recent 46th 
National Table Tennis Championship in 
Calcutta in the form of a drastic reduction in 
long rallies. Howovei. as Indian players lack the 
physical fitness, ability, speed, strength and 
level of technical skills possessed by players 
from the Far East, aping then style nt play 


will not help. Indian players use the orthodox 
Western grip and not the pen-hold grip 
favoured py the aggressive Chinese' 
and Japanese, which is conducive to attacking 
play 

The biggest drawback in Indian table tennis 
is that there are too few players. China has 
nearly a 100m people playing the sport and 
there are 2&m registered playeis. India wii' not 
have more than than 26.000 registered table 
tennis players. Quality players are limited in 
India and the percentage of players using dif¬ 
ferent styles IS negligible. Hence Indian table 
tennis players flounder against opponents with 
varying styles of play. Technical skills and men¬ 
tal aggression essential for improvemertt in 
table tennis remain stagnant in India, as there is 
not much depth in the talent available in the 
countiy 

A glaring example of the paucity of talent in 
Indian table tennis was revealed at the recent 
46th National Championship. Railway's 40- 
year-old G. Jagannath. national champion in 
1971 is among a dying breed ol defensive 


I n spite of an early start, the progress 
made by track and field athletics in India 
never attained the kind of dizzy heights 
enjoyed by games :.ke cricket. This is probably 
because until recently, interest in it was con¬ 
fined to the Services. Police and Railways. The 
expansion of the national sports coaching 
scheme since the late 19B0s, however, has 
done much to boost track and field events in 
schools and colleges. Talent of a very high 
order is beginning to emerge on the national 
scene and ik the organisation of the amateur 


players in India. His relaxed and steady play 
enabled him to upset several ranked players 
and enabled Railways to annex the men's 
team title. Last year's national champion S. 
Sriram explained Jagannath's success as- "Wo 
hardly get a chance to prachse against a defen¬ 
sive player. That was our nemesis." 

This is the predicament of Indian table ten¬ 
nis. It has remained a sport of the elite, urban 
middle and upper classes, many of whom drop 
out from the game by the age of 26. in search 
of more lucrative careers. Unfortunately the 
Table Tennis Federation of India (TTFI) is more 
intent on organising glamour events like' me 
Asian JDup (December 1984 in Delhi) and 
World Citampionships (at Calcutta in 1975 and 
at Delhi in 1987) than in making tacilities easily 
available tn oopularise the sport in the country. 
At present the cost ot the rubber on the racke* 
and even the balls are loo exorbitant tor table 
tennis to. have a mass appeal. And while the 
Asians dominate table tennis. India still lags far 
behind. 

N.K. 


athletic movement is streamlined, India could 
produce a good crop of athletes. 

India's record in the Olympics has boen'rtir- 
thing but dismal. Not a single medal nas been 
won till date, except for the second place in the 
200 m achieved by a Calcutta based English¬ 
man. Norman Pritchard in 1900. This does 
not. however, detract from the fact that a num¬ 
ber of Indian athletes have mads their presence 
felt in the Olympic Games, ch'nf among them 
being Milkhs Singh whq finisfied fourth in the 
400 m final in 1960 at Rome docking'46.73 


INDIA CRAWLS ON THE 
TRACK 

despite a steady emergence of promising athletes. 
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sec. a time not bettered in Asia until last Season 
by Japan's Susumo Takano. In the 1964 
Games in Tokyo. Gurbachan Singh Randhawa. 
was fifth in the 100 m hurdles final in a national 
best time of 14.09 sec (hand timed 14 0 sec). 
And in 1976 at Monti eal. Sriram Smgh was a 
creditable seventh in the final of the 800 m in 
1:45.77. Last year. Kerala's P.T. Usha ran for 
the fourth position in the hurdles in 55.42 sec. 

In the Commonwealth Games. India's show¬ 
ing since 1954 has been of a reasonable calib 
re. Milkha Singh won the 440 yards title in the 
1958 Games in Cardiff (Wales); Praveen Kumar 
•/.as second in the hammer throw in the 1962 
Games and Mohinder Sinqh Gill finished thiid 
in the triple jump in 1970. and was second in 
1974. In the 1978 Commonwealth Games, it 
was long jumper Suresh Babu who wound up 
third. The next Games are scheduled for 1986 
in Edinburgh and this m ijht provide the occa¬ 
sion for Usha to become India's *irst woman 
medallist in these Games. 

In the Asian Game.s. India and Japan were 
leaders and strong rivals until the Chinese made 
their entry in 1978. Since then the Games 
have become a triangular contest with the 
Chinese steadily gaining ground. 1982 saw 
them moving to the top of the ladder in the IX 


Over th» hurdles, into the lap of victory: 

M.O. Valsamma crosses the 400 m hurdles 
in the IX Asiad. 

Asiad III New Oolhi. a position that is bound to 
iiMiiain thei's in the next meeting in Seoul next 
year. India have produced many outstanding 
namns in the Asian Games and other Asian 
region fixtures. Of these. Sriram Singh (800 nt). 
Shivnalh Siiigh (5.000 and 10,000 m), Suresh 
Bahu (decathlon). Yohannan (triple jump). 
Ciccta Zutshi (800 and 1.500 in) have been 
some of the most outstanding in receni times. 
Kamaijit Sandhu was India's fiist-evar woman 
gold medallist in the Asian Games wlien she 
won the 400 ni in 1970. 

The curient list of outstanding Inrlians in 
track and field events shows a domiridiice of 
women (see page 29). Piomising names 
among male athletes are Hakam Singh (1,500 m). 
Surendei Singh and Char.irijit Bajwa (400 m), 
and N. Annavi (high jumn) With the next Asian 
Track and Fleld Championships scheduled foi 
Djakarta next September and the World Cup in 
Canberra four weeks later, there will be much 
interest in athletics at the riational and inter¬ 
national levels during the coming rnoriihs. 

R B. 


MASTERS OF THE GAME 


FOOTBALL (SOCCER) 

Governed by tiie Federation tnternationaie 
de Football A.ssociation (FIFA), foundoc in 


1904. 

Keigning champions 
World Champs: Italy 

(b West Germany 3-1) 1982 

European Champs; Franc* 

(b Spain 2-0) 1984 

Olympic (Amateurs): Franc* 

(b Brazil 2-0) 1984 

Asian Champs: Senidi Arabia 

(b China 2-0) 1984 

National Champs; Fimjob 

(b Maharashtra 3 -O) 1984 

Some World Cup records 


• Brazil and Italy have won the World Cup 
(instituted in 1930 and played every four 
years), thrice each. 

• Most goals in a World Cup: Thirteen goals 
by Just Fontaine (France) in six matches in 
1958 (in Sweden). 


* Mighest score. Hungary 's 10-1 win over FI 
Salvador m Spain 'Junng the 1982 
tournament. 

Other records 

* Greatest recorded crowd at anv fofit- 
ball match was an estimated 2,05,000 
(1.99.854 paid) for the Brazil vs Uru'h.ay 
World Cup final at the Ma*f;ari.i Stadium. Rm 
de Janeiro. Brazil on .lu! 15.1950 

a rho only r.ounitv to i;in Olyinj!'' loni- 
hall title tliiii.o i:; I luncvii/■ 1 > '5'7 ''.i4 .'ji 'j 
' 68 . 

HOCKLY 

Governed by the Federation Iniemaiionale 


de 1 lockev (FIH) founded in 1924 


Reigning chempions 


Man: 


World Champs: Pokittan 

(1982) 

Olympic Champs Pokittan 

(1984) 

National Ctiemps: Sorvicat 

(1985) 

Woman: 


World Champs HoHoncI 

(1983) 


^iortal Charn^t 

Some reeonk: 

• The record tor highest score in inter¬ 
nationals is held by India who beat the US 
24-1. at the 1932 Los Angeles Olympics. 
Ruop Singh scored 1U goais and Dhyan 
Chand eight 

• Most Olympic titles have been earned by 
India-'-eight (1928 to 1960 and 1980). 

BADMINTON 

Covemed by tfie International Badminton 
Federation (IBF) founded in 1934. 

The piemler tuurnament in the All-Englar>d 
Chempion.ship (first field in 1899). dominated 
by the Malaysians. Danes. Indonesians and 
the Chinese for the last 40 years. Eddie 
Cfioong (Malaya) won it four times (between 
1953 57), F.riand Kops (Denmark) seven 
tunes (between 1958-67) and Rudy Hartono 
(Indonesia) eight times (1968 to 74 and 76). 
while among women Judy Hashman (nee 
Devlin) won 10 times (between 19b4 and 
•67). 

Reigning chempions (1384) • 

Men s singles Morten Frost Hansen (Cen) 
Men's doubles. Rudy Fferyanio 8 Hariat- 
manto Kartono (Indono-iia) 

Women's singles' L.in Ling Wn (Chn) 

Mixed doubles'. Mai tin Dew ft Gillian Gilk- 
(Eng) 

'ioi liUbl rhillM',.' '.i!!; ii.i.v .!./ ‘iJt 

In 197'/. the IBF introduced the World 
r.hampionshios, hi Iw held evei'y ih.ea yoais. 
Reigning chempions (1984) 

Men's singles: Ic-.ik Sugiarto (Indu'iesia) 

Men's doubles: Steen F'larlbetg fi Jesja; 
Helledie (Ttan) 

Women's singles. Lin L ing Wei (Ctiii) 

Women's doubles: Lin Ying ft Wu Dixi jChn) 
Mixed doubles: Tfiomas Kihlstruiii f-. Nona 
Perrv (Swe/Eng) 

The Indian National Cbanipionships have 
been held since the 1934-95 season. 
Prakash Padukoiic has won 11 nine times in a 
row tiorr' to 1979-80. 

Notional chempions ft985) 

Men's single.) Syed Modi (Hlys) 

Men's doubles' Le Rny D'.sa ft Sanat Misra 
(Rlys) 

V‘7o'r'i:ii 'i '.iniili'S M.j If.iiinitcj Bisht (Rlys) 
vV-iiiinn''. ijii'iblna Ami (iIim ft Deepti 

I 

Mi<"’tl . 'I'ilik:', Pr.iUni-i Ciandlie ft Ann Ohi 
'Mnh) 

The Interriational Team Championships are 
known as ifie Thomas Cup (for men) and 
tJliei Cup (for women) 

BASKETBALL 

Governed by the liitomational Amateur 
Bic.k-'hall •'oderalirjn (FlUA). founded in 
1.132. 

M'idoin I'.iisKwtball was devi.'.nd by tlie 
Canadian bom Dr Janies Naismith 11861- 
1939) at the Training School of ihe Inter¬ 
national YMCA College 'at opringfield. 


Massachusetts. USA in 1891. 

Reigning champions 
M*n: 

World Champs : Soviet Union (1982) 

Olympic Champs ; USA (1984) 

Woman: 

World Champs: Sovial Union (1983) 
Olympic Champs : USA (1984) 
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KINGS 

POOL RECORDS 

0 

QUEENS 



Evant 

Freestyle 

Tima 

Noma 

Country 

Yaar 

Evant 

nwOTjrW 

Tima 

Noma 

Country 

Yaar ' 

100 m 

49.36 

Rowdy Gaines 

USA 

Apr'81 

100m 

54.79 

Barbara Krause 

GDR 

Jul '80 

200 m 

1:47.44 

Michael Gross 

FRG 

Jul'B4 

200 m 

1:67.56 

Kirsten Otto 

GOR 

May'^4 

400 m 

3:48.32 

Vladimir Salnikov 

URS 

Feb'83 

400m 

4:06.28 

Tracey Wickam 

Aus 

Aug'78 

1.500 m 

Butterfly 

14:56.36 

Vladimir Salnikov 

URS 

Mar-82 

BOOm 

Buttarfly 

8:24.62 

Tracey Wickam 

Aus 

Aug'78 

100m 

53.08 

Mtchml Gross 

FRG 

Jul‘84 

100m 

57.93 

Mary Meagher 

USA 

Aug'81 

200 m 

Backstroke 

1:57.04 

Jon Seiben 

AUS 

Aug'84 

200 m 

Backstrake 

2:06.96 

Maiv Meagher 

USA 

Aug'81 

100m 

55.19 

Rick Carey 

USA 

Aug'83 

100m 

1:00.59 

Irta Kleiber 

GDR 

Aug'84 

200 m 

Breaststroke 

1:58.41 

Sergei Zobojotnov 

URS 

Jul'84 

200 m 

BPGMtStffOlCG 

2:09.91 

Cornelia Sirch 

GDR 

Aug'82 

100m 

1:01.65 

Steve Lundqvist 

USA 

Jul'84 

100 m 

1:08.29 

Sylvia Gerasch 

GDR 

Aug '84 

200 m 2:13.34 

Individual medley 

Victor Davis 

Can 

Aug '84 

200 m 2:28.36 

Indhridwal medley 

Lina Kachushite 

URS 

Mar'79 

4X50 m 

2:01.42 

Alex Baumann 

Can 

Aug '84 

4X50 m 

2:11.73 

Ute Geweniger 

GDR 

Jul '81 

4X100m 

Relays 

4:17.41 

Alex Baumann 

Can 

Jul'a4 

4X100m 

Retoys 

4:36.10 

Petra Schneider 

GDR 

Aug '82 

4X100m 
freestyle 

3:19.03 


USA 

Aug'84 

4X100m 
freestyle 

3:42.41 


GDR 

Aug '84 

[ 4X200 m 
freestyle 

7:15.69 


USA 

Jul'84 

4X100m 
medley 

4;03.69 


GDR 

Aug '84 

4X100 m 3:39.30 — 

medley 

Nota: These world records are upto the end of the 

USA Aug '84 

1984 season. 

Nota: These world records are upto end of the 1984 season. 
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8iom Borg: At oursofvice. 


LAWN TENNIS 

Governed by the International Lawn Tennis 
Federation (ILT F). founded in 1913. 

There are no world championships in ten¬ 
nis. though It was included at the Olympic 
Games in 1896 through 1924. and th«t dis¬ 
continued It will be staged once again at the 
1988 Games in Seoul. Though there are no 
individual world championships, there is a 
learn championship of the world, called Davis 
Cup. 

There are four maior tournaments of the 


world, together called the Grand Slam. 
Boigning champions 

• The French Open Championships. 

Men; Ivan Lendl (Czech). 

Bjorn Borg (Sweden) won this title six 
times (1974-76. 1978-81). 

Women; Martina Nenrratiiava (USA) 

• Wimbledon Championships (all-England 
lawn tennis championship); 

Borg won this title five limes coasecutivolv 
from 1976-80. (All-time record is seven by 
William Renshaw 1881-6. '89). Helen Wills 
Moody (USA) won it eight times in 1927-30 
1932-33. 1935 end 1938. 

Maximum titles at 'Wimbledon: twenty, 
titles have been won by Billie .lean King bet¬ 
ween 1961-79 (16 singles. 10 doubles and 
4 mixed doubles). 

Boigning champions 
Men: J^n McEnroe (USA) 

Women: Martina (USA) 

• The US Open; 

Boigning champfona 
Men: McEnroe 
Women; Martina 


SPORTSPEECH 

ATHLETICS 

Baton: Metal O' wooden tube, II in to I ft 
long and weighing not less than 1M oz: baton 
passing: the handing on of the baton by one 
relay runner to a team-mate, an operation 
which must be completed within a 22-yd zone. 
II yds either side of each relay stage ma^. 

Broaii Hm start: To start before the signal is 
given. 

Breast the ta|so; To finish a race: the win¬ 
ner's torso crosses the finishing line, marked 


• The Australian Open: 

Boigning chr mpions 
Men; Mcrts Wilandor (Swe) 

Women: Chris Evert Lloyd (US/^ 

The Grand Slam of tennis was defined as 
winning the four major championships in the 
same year. 

Winners of Grand Slam: 

Men: (i) Donald Budge (USA) in 1938. 
(H) Rjpdney Lover (Aus) in 1962 as an 
amateur, and again m 1969 as a pro¬ 
fessional, to become the only player in haiory 
to do the Slam twice. 

Women: (i) Maureen Connolly (USA) in 
1963: (ii) Margaret Court (Aus) in 1970 
In the year 1983. ttie ILTF re-defined the 
Slam to mean holding of the four titles 
simultaneously, in any order, not necessarily 
in the same year. Since then Martina is the 
only one to have dorie ihe Grand Slam wii> 
ning Wimbledon '83. Us Open ‘83. Australia 
Open "83, and French Open '84 (four in a 
rowf and continued winning the Wimbledon 
'84 and US Open ‘84. 

SANJEEV GUPTA 


with a tape across the track at chest height. 

Cross-coutiliy run: Race across a given 
track. of country, asualiy including natural 
hazards such as stiles and ditches. 

Dash: Colloquial term for a sprint, as in lOp 
yds dash. 

Dead hoah A tie: race in wnich competitors 
finish at exactly the same time. 

Decathlon: All-ruund contest of 10 events. 
In the Olympic Games these comprise: (first 
day) 100 m. long jump, putting the weight. 
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Feel the difference from the very fust vvorkogf 


"ill 

liM 


2 This simplo exercise firms 
your waistline 


3. This .ixercise powerires 
your arms and shoulders 


Add inches of solid muscle, powerize your 
body and get that muscular, handsome 
physique you have always craved - in just 
15 minutes a day OR PAY NOTHINGI 

From the makers of Bullworker now a new, amazingly 
elfective portable rubber expander POWER FLEX. Use it for 
just 15 minutes a day and build a masculine, athletic body - 
muscular arms, rock-hard stomach, broad shoulders and 
powerful legs. Free illustrated chart shows how you can 
perform the step-by-step POWER FLEX Bodybuilding 
programme with ease.Guaranteed satisfaction in just 2 weeks or 
your money back. That's righti If you do not see results within 
the 14 days Free Home Trial that you can SEE, FEEL and 
MEASUt^E, simply return everything for an immediate refund 
(less P & F charges) NO QUESTIONS ASKEOI 


Mail your'eoupon TODAYI 

— I Fi ¥ POWER FLEX is a/so available for Rs. 160/- from Oullwc’ker, 

LtIulIlI Mehta Mahal. IS Mathew Road. Rombay- 400 004. 

POWER 
FLEX — 

Carrying BULLWORKER Mehta Mahal. IS Mathew Road. Bombay 400004. 

Pouch gJ Yes. rush me the new POWER FLEX bodybuilding programme. If within 

14 days I am not delighted with the results, I may .aturn everything lor a 
complete refund (less P S F charges). 

Please tick (Klappropriate box 
' □ Send by Registered Post Parcel. I am sending Rs. 160^-i by Draft/ 

I.P.O./ M.O. No.dated. 

(Payable to BuHworker P‘/t Ltd) 



SPECIAL 

bargain ' 
OFFER 

Save Rs.38/- 

Now for only 
Ps. 160 /- 


MAIl THIS NO RISK FREE HOME TRIAL COUPON 


□ Send by V.P.P. I promise to pay postman Rs. 160/- on deliveiy. 


AND 
WOMEN 

WORLD-WIDE USE BULLWORKER 
PRODUCTS TO SHAPE UP. 


Address:. 


..Pin:.Signaturs. 

































. ijump. woriKtMoenaiiiw luomnumn; 
discus, pole vault. Jawlin. 1.500 m. 

Mm start: Crossing of the starting-line 
before the si^al has been given: a competitor 
who makes two false starts is disqualified. 

Half mile: Race of 880 yds. usually two 
'circuits of the track. 

Open (of an event): Unrestricted; free to any 
competitor to enter. 

PMtalMen: Contest of 5 events, all of 
which miist be attempted by each entrant. In 
the Olympic Games, the events (for women) 
are: (first day) 80 m hurdles, putting the 
weight, high jump: (second day) long jump. 
200 m. 

Qwaitar miU; Race of 440 yds. 

Rwn-up: Marked-out approach area for 
jumping and javelin events: also the approach 
made by an athlete in these events. 

Sprint: 1. To run at maximum speed. 2. 
Race, usually 100 to 220 yds. in which com¬ 
petitors run whole distance at their maximum 
speed. Sprinter: Athlete who specialises in 
sprim races. 

Staeplechaan: Track event in which runners 
must negotiate hurdles, obstacles and a water 
jump. 

Stap-watch: Watch fitted with a device by 


used to time iMhlatic sMNitt to 1/5lli or 1/tOlh 
ofasaoortd. 

S t raddle: Most popular high-jumping slylou 
in which athtele approaches ftontally. craesea 
bar horizoittaHy and fece. down. roOittg forward 
to land on his bade 

Topee Strip of worsted stretched ecroaa the 
track 4 fr above the finishing line to giada the 
Judges in giving rtMir dedskm. 

Track Specially prepared circuit, usually of 
dose-oackad fine dndm. on which races are 
held. The track may be oval or straight-sided 
with round ends, arxf usually measures 440 
yds on its inside perimeter; trmek suit looeefit- 
ting garment worn by an athlata before and 
between races to prevent chiKng. 

VetaroiK Competitor 40 years old or more 
CRICKET 

Be4p-lina» bodp-Rne b ewiing: Fast bowl¬ 
ing consistently delivered on or outside dw line 
of the leg stump and directed at the batsman's 
body with the intention of intimidating him; and 
nowiHegat. 

lo i l e ; Term common in Australia for a 
Googif, derived from rwne of the player whe 
first p^ected it. B.J.T. Bosanquet. 

Brm Run scored from a legitimately 


THE SYNCHRONISED SPECTACLE 



T wo enchanting mermaids rise from 
the cool acquatic glory of the pool, 
swayjng with the breeze to the sound 
ul lilting music.The mermaids look identical 
to their last strand of hair and perform alike 
to each twist of their graceful forms. They 
are the synchronised swimmers who hold 
the audience in rapt attention whenever 
they perform. 

The art c* synchronised swimming was 
pioneered by the US. though the event was 
recognised internationally in 1952. 
Although many countries organised their 
own championships, and held international 
competitions it was only in 1984 that this 
event was included in the Olympic Games. 

Equipped wih the endurance ot a trained 
swimmer, the synchronised swimmer must 
have the ^kitl and artistry of a ballet dancer 
and tne grace, rhythm and acrobatic ability 
of the gymnast to perform the somersaults, 
twists and spins and the leg and arm 
movements, both above and below the 
water level. There are three tyj^es of 
competitions—solo, duet and team (which 
consists of four or more members). Each 
competition has two sections, the first for 
stunts and the second for original inter- 
pietative free routines, set to music. The 


final marks for each section are added 
together tO'deciere the winner. 

Five or seven judges officiate in awarding 
rnarks for the performance, from 0 to 10. 
the highest and lowest of these 
assessments are eliminaied before the 
r^aining scares are averaged to one 
Kidge. In the stunts, the averaged marks are 
multiplied by a degree of difficulty. These 
degrees of difficulty are incorporated in a 
final tariff table aruf range from 1.4 to 2.1 
according to the difficulty of the particular 
stunt. The stunts are marked for their slow, 
high and controlled movements, with each 
pan of the stunt clearly defined and in a 
uniform mot’on. Tha routine is to be Judged 
as units, taking into account the parfaction 
of strokes, stunts, and parts thereof; variety 
difficutty and bill pattern; and tha. syn¬ 
chronisation of the swimmers, one wkh tha 
others, and with the accompanying music. 

in the stunts, tne comprnitors wear dark- 
colourad costumes and plain white caps so 
that nothmg detracts from the simpla per¬ 
fection of their performance. In soma court- 
tries they are allowed to wear special 
costumes, head dresses and other clothaa 
or ornaments, suited to the themes of their 
harmonic water ballet. P.q. 


touching tha bai or batsman: lag tgu: nm 
aooraif whan tha ban passes tha wicket after 
Miitdng tha batsman whan ha is making a 
stroke. 

Ccaiy aiaafa boh To be not out whan the 
aida's inningi is oompietad. usually appliab to a 
playar who alao opaiiad tha innirtgs. 

CbbtaOMM Off-braak bowled by a folt- 
handad bowlar to a right-handed batsman. 

C aoaiie Protactiwa shaeis. usually of cor¬ 
rugated metal artd mount8d.on w h ael a . uaad to 
protect tha wicket area against rain whan islay 
isnotinprograas. 

f-aoiv One of the lines on a cricket pitch; 
bowUng enssK line 8 ft 8 in long, with the 
stumps in the centre, from which a bowlar 
dalivais tha baU: poping ensss: line 4 ft in 
from of each wicket and deemed to bo of 
unlimitad lartgih. at which a batsman stands to 
racatve tha bowling: when actirtg as a non- 
strikar he stands behind it: if he moves outside 
the crease in making a stroke ha may be stum¬ 
ped: if ha fails to reach it when making a run he 
may be run out; /Mum ensss: one of tha 
short linas marking the ends of the bowling 
creeses. 

Doly cotc h: Simple catch, easily taken by a 
fieldsman. 

FRghl: To attempt to deceive the batsman 
by varying the trajectory of the baH whan bowl¬ 
ing: also tha trajectory of the ball when bowled. 

FuH pHch. full tosK Delivery which reaches 
the batsman without pitching. 

Ooogiy: BaH bowled with what appears to 
be a leg-brsak action, but which breaks from 
the off when pitching (in the case of a right- 
handed bowlw and right-handed batsman); 
also known as a bosie or a wrony un. 

Moll voRay: Ba't 'hat pitches slightly in front 
of the batsman. 

Lkw.: Abbreviation lor' leg-before-wickei. 
Mode of dismissal in which the batsman's lag. 
or other pan of his body except his hand, inter¬ 
cuts a fairly delivemd ball that would other- 
woa have hit the wioket. 

Ug,Ug-sicle: P'aying area to the left (in the 
case of a right-tiandad batsman) of an 
imaginary line drav/n through the middle stump 
of each wicket. The term is more frequently 
applied to that part of the ground which is also 
behind the wicket, as distinct from the on-side. 

long lag: Leg-side fielding position behind 
tha batsmart and dose to the boundary. 

Loiig> sit- Off-side fielding position close to 
the boundary in the area between mid-wicket 
and tha bowler; also called deep mid-on. 

M U olfe Off-side fielding position between 
cover-point and the bowler. 

MM-on: Onside fielding position between 
mid-wicket and the bowler. 

Mfckwkkal: On -side fielding position bet¬ 
ween square-leg and mid-on 

No baH: Ban so oaclared by tha umpire 
because it has not bean delivered according to 
the laws. A batsman may score from the with 
risk only of being run out. 

OK, oH-sUo: Playing area to tha right (in the 
case of a right-handed batsman) of an 
imagirtaiy Kna drawn between tha middle 
stumps. 

OB iphe Spirtning motion imparted to the 
baU so that on pitching it deviates from off to 
lag O/f-spktnsK b^tar whose sundard 
(Contnupp on pugs 98) 
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In praparing riias* Iwte, wm hova triad to vimaliM ilia quartiem you ora iikaly to toca in your actual anom. Grant corn has baan tokan to 
fronia quasiions whKn ora of Iha samo standard os rimso you'll ancountor in your OKom. 

Rating: Evaluate your porformanco on tho basis of iha tallowing scora-caid: 

130 quostiom in 60 oiinutos—ExcaNonl 
60 quostioiM in 60 minulas—Good 
so quosHom in 60 minutes—Fair 
3$ q o os t ions in 60 minutes—Poor 

Tip*' waste tioM ovor quortions yw oro no* suro about. 2. Giva iba pioblams soma thought bofora choosing iha onswars. 3. 

Raod tha diractioiu carofuHy bofora onswoting iha quaslions. 4. Do not try to guass tha answar. 


General Knowledge 

BY SHIV KUMAR 

FOR NDA EXAM 

Whilo proparing this pradko lost wo honro kopt in mind tho syllabi of both tho 
NOA GK papors. Howovor, Goography and Sdonco which woro covorod oxtan- 
sivoly in our January and Fabruary issuos, rospocthroly, havo not boon includod. 

DIRECTIONS: For each of the following questions, tick mark the choice that test 
answers the question. Answers are given at the end of this test. 


,1. When did the Community Develop¬ 
ment Programme start in the country? 

(a) 1950 (b)1952 

(c) 1956 (d)1960 

2. The Community Development Pro¬ 
gramme is now known as 

(a) Integrated Rural Development 
Programme 

(b) Rural Development 

(cj All India Community Development 

(d) Integrated Community Dwelop- 
ment Programme 

' 3. The IRDP aims to raise the income 
of 

(a) Farmers (b) Artisans 

jc) Harijans . (d) Rural poor 

(e) None of the above 

4. SFDA stands for 

(a) Small Farmers Development 
Agency 

(b) Scheduled Caste Farmers 

Demands Association 

(c) Sikh Farmers Demands Agency 
j(^ South Asian Farmers Demands 

Association 

5. The aim of SFDA which was started 
during the Fourth Five-Year Plan is 

(a) To help small farmers 

(b) To benefit the weaker sections of 
the society in rural areas 

(c) To help scheduled castes in rural 
areas 

(d) None of the above 

6. The Drought Prone Areas Programme 
(OPAP) aims at 


A long-term development of areas 
frequently affected by drought 

(b) To provide financial aid to farmers 
of areas hit by drought 

(c) To extend help to farmers in the 

<ght-aflected areas of Ethiopia 

(d) None of the above 

7. The problem of unemployment in rural- 
areas is mainly due to 

(a) Seasonal and under employment 
jb) Scarcity of people for 
employment 

(c) Rural people do not want to work 
None of the above 

8. NREP stands for 

(a) National Rural Employment Prog¬ 
ramme 

(b) National Re-employment Prog¬ 
ramme 

(c) National Regional Employment 
Policv 

(d) National Regional Evaluation 
Polk^ 

9. The objectives ol NREP are 

fa) to give full employment oppor 
tunities to the rural work force in 
local rural areas 

(b) to give employment to rural peo¬ 
ple anywhere in the country 
to give employment to rural peo¬ 
ple outside India 

(d) None o* the above 

10. The NREP was earlier known as 
(a) Rural Employment Programme 
ib) Rural Reconstruction Programme 


(c) Food For Work 

(d) None of the above 

11 The NREP is being implemented as a 
centrally sponsored sclieme. bet¬ 
ween the Centre and the states on a 

(a) 30% : 70% (b) 40% : 60% 

(c) 50% : 50% (d| 60% : 40% 

''12. The National Scheme of Training of 
Rural Youth for Self-Employment 
(TRYSEM) was started in 
(a) 197-' lb) 1979 

. |c) 1980 (d) 1983 

13. The Panchayati Raj. a three-tier struc¬ 
ture of local self-Government at the 
village, block and district levels was 
started in 

(a) 1950 (b)196? 

(р) 1957 Jd)1959 

14. With a view to reviewing the 
functioning of the Panchayati Raj 
institutions in the country and sug¬ 
gesting measures to strengthen 
them, a committee under the chair¬ 
manship of Ashok Mehta w.as 
appointed in 

(a) 1970 (b)1971 

(с) 1977 (d)1980 

18 The cooperative system started in 
' India in 

(a) 1872 (b)1904 

(c)1915 Id) 1925 

16. Gandhiji started the Non-Cooperation 
Movement in 

(.1)1920 (b)192i 

(c)1922 Id) 1923 

17. Gandhiji started the Civil Dis¬ 
obedience Movement tor the first 
time in 

(a) 1930 (b)1931 

(c)1932 Id) 1943 

'18. Gandhiji preferred violence to 

(a) Non-violence (b) Regionalism 

(c) Cowardice (d) Bribery 

19. Before he came to India. Gandhiji 
was in South Africa lor 
(a) 5 years |b) 10 years 

(c) 15 years (d) 20 years 

2p. The largest number of cooperative 
societies are in tfie 
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(b) Miricning and prdifieasing 
cooperatives 

(c) Storage cooperatives 

(d) Industrial societies 

21. A three-tier well-organised structure 
of cooperative management is 
known as the 

(a) Vaikunth Lai Mehta National 
Institute of Cooperative 
Management 

(b) Vishnu Mahajan National Institute 
of Cooperative Management 

(c) None of the above 

22. The percentage of cooperatives 
operating in the rural areas is 

(a) 50% (b) 55% 

(c) 60% (d) 65% 

23. Tne financial year of cooperatives 
starts in 

(a) January (b) April 

(c) July (d) October 

24. The total number of cooperatives in 

the county is-lakhs. 

(a) 2.9 (b) 3.20 

|c) 3.50 (d) 3.75 

25. viho gave ^he name UNO? 

(a) Thomas Woodrow Wilson 
(b| Harry F. Truman 

(c) Franklin Delarto Roosevelt 
jd) Winston Churchill 

26. The agreement to set up the UN was 
signed in June 1945 in 

(a) New York (b) London 

(c) San Francisco (d) LoS Angeles 

2^' The original inembership of the UN 
was 

(a) 50 |b) 51 

(c) 53 (d) 55 

28. The Secretary-General of the UN who 
resigned was 

(a) Sithu U Thant 

(b) Dag Hammarskj^ld 

jc) Kurt Waldheim 
Id) Trigve Lee 

29. Discussions to create the UN were 
held in 

(a) Dumbarton Oak 

(b) San Francisco 
(cj Paris 

Id) None of the above 

30. The country which 'eh the UN mem¬ 
bership in 1965 and rejoined in 
1966 was 

(a) South Africa 

(b) Israel 

(c) Indonesia 

jd) None of the above 

31. The only country expelled from UN 
membership, so far, is 

(a) Israel |b) South Africa 

jc) Taiwan jd) China 

je) None of the above 

32. The total membership of the UN at 
present is 

(a) 156 (b)158 

.|<f159 (d)160 

je) None of the above 


UN iPernber. Th» cduriiiy jbihad 

organisation in 

(a) 1981 (b)1982 

(c) 1984 (d)1985 

34. A welfare state is one which looks 
after the 

(a) Defence of the country 

jb) Internal affairs of the country 

jc) Internal and defence affairs of the 
country 

|d) The maximum betterment of the 
people 

35. The present day states are 
(a) Police states 

jb) Welfare states 

jc) Military states 

jd) None of the above 

36. The Rwiaissance means 
(a) Re-awakening 

jb) Re-start 

jc) Unsound sleep 

jcQ None of the above 
The Renaissance period was between ' 
^ (a) Mid-15th and Mid-16th centuries 

jb) 13th and 14th centuries 

jc) 19th and 20th centuries 
^8^ During the Renaissance period 

(a) Inventions were made 

jb) Discoveries were made 

jc] Inventions and discoveries were 
made 

(d) Medical science made a steep 
progress 

(e) None of the above 

39. Leading books of the Renaissance 
period were 

ja) The Prince and The Republic 

jb) The Republic and Utopie 

jc) Utopie and Prince 

jd) Leviethen and My Life, My 
Time 

40. The American War of Independence 
took place between 1776 and 1783 
and was fought against 

(a) France (b) Portugal 

jc) Spain jd) England 

41. The Military General of the US force 
during the War of Independence 
was 

(a) George Washington 

jb) General McCarthy 

jc) General Dwight David Eisenhower 

(d) General Ulysses Simpson Grant 

42. The number of states who fought the 

American War of Independence were 
(a) 13 |b)15 

(c)17 (d)25 

fe)31 

43. The Decla'ation of American Ihder 
pendence was made on Jul 4. 1776 
in 

(a) NewVork (b) Boston 

jc) Los Angeles jd) Philedelphia 

44. The French Revolution took place 
in 

4arT789 (b)1793 

(c)1795 (d)1796 


'RekblutiQh ^od was 
(a) Louis X (b) Louis XI 
jc) Louis XIII jd) Louis XVI '* 

je) None of the above 
46. The fort attacked by rebels during the 
French Revolution was 
(a) Bastile (b) Nortre-Dame 
jc) Riene (d) Sien 

je) None of the above 

'47.'the slogan of the French 
Revolutionary rebels was 
(a) Liberty, Equality and Justice 

jb) Liberty. Equality and Food 

jc) Liberty. Clothes and Shelter 
JfD Liberty, Equality and Fraternity 

48. After the 1917 revolution the 
Government in Russia was formed 
by 

(a) Bolsheviks (b) Czars 
jc) Trotsky jd) Lavr Kornilov 

je) None of the above 

49. During the Russian Revolution in 
1917. Russia was under 

(a) Nicholas I (b) Alexander 11 

(c) Alexander III jd) Nicholas II 

50. Socialism aims at the transformation 
of private property into 

(a) Public property 

|b) Important means of production 

jc) Autonomous body 

(d) Mixed economy 

(e) None of the above 

51. In a socialistic form of society profit is 
controlled by the government with a 
view to ensuring equality of 

(a) Income 

(b) Expenditure 

(c) Consumption 

jd) Income and expenditure 

52. Gandhiji's parents were 

'ta) Karam Chand Gandhi & Putli Bai 
jb) Mohan Das and Kasturba 

(c) Ranchodji and Manu Ben 

(d) None of the above 

53. The places associated with the life of 
Gandhiji were 

(a) Wardha and Noakhali 

jb) Madras and Calcutta 

jc) London and Lucknow 
jcQ Washington and Dacca 

54. Gandhiji's political guru was 
(a) Lokmanya Tilak 

4^ Gopal Krishna Gokhale 

jc) Dada Bhai Naoroji 

jd) M.G. Ranade 

55. Gandhiji advocated cow protection 
on a 

(a) Religious basis 

jb) Moral basis 

jc) Economic basis 

jd) None of the above 

56. Gandhiji's unique way of removing 
economic disparities was 

(a) Satyagraha (b) Trusteeship 

jc) Hijrat jd) Ohama 

je) None of the above 

5 / 7 . Amording tu Gandhiji God is 
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> (b) invtsible and mortal 

(c) Omnipotent, omnipresent and 
^ omniscient 

(d) Believes in the welfare of alt 

(e) None of the above 

58- Gandhiji derived the principle of Sar- 
vodaya from 

(a) John Ruskin's Unto The Last 
|b) Tolstoy's War And Peace 

(c) Karl Marx's Das Capital 

(d) His own bpok My Experiments 
With Truth 

(e) None of the above 

59. The Indian Constitution has been ] 

amended i 

(a) 46 times (b) 50 times 1 

Ic) 52 times (d) 54 times i 

60. The politics of defection has been i 

banned by-Constitution Amend- j 

ment Act. ' 

(a) 48 <b) 49 

(c) 52 (d) 54 

61. The election dispute of the President 
of India can be heard only by the 

(a) Election Commission 


|cj The Prime Minister 
^ Speaker of the Lok Sabha 
Till this day internal emergency has 
been declared 

(a) Once |b) Twice 

(c) Thrice (dj Never 

70. The Supreme Court judges are j 

appointed by > 

(a) The Parliament 

JM The President i 

(cj The Prime Minister 

(d) None of the above 

71. The Attorney General who is the 
highest legal adviser to the govern¬ 
ment of India and can appear on 
behalf of the Central Government i 
throughout the country has 
qualifications equal to 

|a) The Chief Justice ot India 

(b) The Judges of the Supreme Court 

(c) The Judges of the High Court 

(d) None of the above 

72. Who participates in the proceedings 
of the Parliament without a right to 
vote? 


iilffhe President 
<b) The Prime Minister 

(c) The Parliament 

(d) The State Legislature 

(e) The state Chief Minister 
concerned 

75. The presidential elections in the 
country have taken place 
(a) 6 times (b) 7 times 

(c) 8 times (d) 9 times 

(e) None of the above 

76 How many Presidents of India died 
while in office? 

(a) One (bj Two 

(c| Three (d) None 

77 Whicti part of the Indian Constitution 
includes ttie Directive Principles of 
State Policy? 

(a) Part I (b) Part II 

(c) Part III (d) Part IV 

78. The Constitution of India was adop¬ 
ted on 

(a) Sept 14, 1949 (b) Oct 20. 1949 
(c) Nov 14, 1949 Nov 26. 1949 

79. Fundamental duties were included in 


lb) Election Tribunal 

(c) High Court of Delhi 

(d) Supreme Court 

62 The Vice-President of India is elected 
by 

(a) The Rajya Sabha 
jte) The Parliament 
(c) The State Legislatures 
Id) The Parliament 8 ihe State 
Legislatures 


i (a) The President 

; (b) The Vice-President 

(cj The Chief Justice of India 
(d) The Attorney General 
'73. The Governor of a state is appointed 

by 

^The President 
(b) The Vice-President 
I (cj The Parliarrient 

|d) The Prime Minister 


tfie Constitution in 1976 by the 
(a) 40th Amendment 
m 42nd Amendment 
(cj 44th Amendment 
(d) 46th Amendment 

80. The Comptroller and Auditor-General 
IS appointed and removed by 
(a) The President and th.e Parliament 
^bj-The President 

(c) The Prime Minister and the 


(e) None of the above 

63. The Rajya Sabha is presided over 
by 

ja) The President 
4b} The Vice-President 
(cj The Prime Minister 
(d) The Speaker of the Rajya Sabha 

64. The number of schedules in the 
* Indian Constitution are 

(a) 7 (b) 8 

id 9 (d)12 

65. Is the President of India a member of 
" the Parliament? 

4e)No 

(b) Yes 

(cj He is a member of the Ra)ya 
Sabha 

(d) None of the above 
6jBC How many times have the t. ok Sabha 
elections taken place? 

(a) 7 (b) 8 

{c)9 Id) 10 

6Z; The Rajya Sabha members are elec¬ 
ted by the 

(a) Lok Sabha members 

(b) State Legislatures 

(cj Members of municipal l|line 
corporations 

/ (d) None of the above 

The final decision on whet'ier a Bill is 
a Mortey-BiU or not is given by 


ERRATA ! 

In A To Z Of Science (Feb '85) in the defini¬ 
tion of 1 joule (fneipy), read 1/g kg in place of 

1 kg 

The information given in the table of blood 
: groups [The Body Beeutifiil) should be as 
I follows- 

I Group Content 

\ B Antigen B end Anti-A 

|0 Anti-AandAnti-B 

and not what has been published. Vhe source 
:of our information was The Question And 
, Answer Encyclopedie Series: The Body 
I Machine. 

i The definition of innervation should read as 
! follows—'The distribution of nerves to an 
I organ while that of Osmosis as—Diffusion of 
{a solvent through a semi-permeable membrane 
into a more concentrated solution tariding to 
equalise the concentrations on both sides of 
the membraoe'. 

In the Practice Tests fSdencei for NDA. 
POs. COS in Q 5 of Section 1. read decrease' 
instead of increase'; in Q 12 choice (d) read 7 
m in place of 3 m: and in Q 86 read 'stellite' 
instead of 'satellite'. In Q 49 of Section 2. in 
addition to iron' should be added as the last 


The answers to Q 101 (Section 1). Q 32 
and Q 42 (Section 2) should read as (tfl. (a B d) 
and (a B c).respactiv^. 


Parliament 

(d) None of the above 
81 A candida’e for the Rajya Sabfia 
should be 

(a) 25 years (b) 28 years 
30 years (dj 3 b years 
82- The Prime Minister is responsible to 

(a) The Council of Ministers 

(b) The President 
(cj The Rajya Sabha 
UD The Lok Sabha 

BJf The number of states under Pre¬ 
sident's rule is 
(a) 1 (b) 2 

(cj 4 (dj None 

I 8 ^ The percentage of decrease in rural 
, population in India between 1971 
and 1981 is 

(a) 3% (b) 2.4% 

I (c) 3.4% (d) 3.5% 

8b. The leaders of the six nations attend¬ 
ing the Summit in New Delhi in 

January 1985 appealed to the big 
powers 

(a) To give up the nuclear arms race 

(b) To stop the launching of 
spacecraft 

(c) To intervene in the war between 
Iran and Iraq 

id) None of the above 
88; The pro tern speaker of the 8th Lok 
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(al Balr.im jHaK?r 
(t)) B.'tk* Ram Bhaqat 
(t I G Lak.-.lirnaonn 
(fl) .la«’iji»-aii Ratvi 

nif' K.U(.(;ii Cofii'H!', ;t()ri //liK.h tur. 

Ms. rrjfKvl aopti'titort to 
. .. itilf. thf.' ;ir I'v tit'-, of 

l.jl S Ml.l-j'/.'ir;, l'‘(r>v'I()i';i| ! 

Ilf'/rar’f.i r()t|)'ir;.tii:|i 
(■ } ft. I-I ■.lilic), ijiMi) 

Pro.itifii' I .,i;!! 

' P*'-'* ■■ I (. t„i a- yvtl. ■ 'i.i’l’l 

'I.’ . .( [ liqli ,1, 

I-' . I (ti) POf’if';- 

.kJ VVlil''i 'll tti'llifi-, 

((i) I'jt.im.iii-.1 

til..- iMili'.iIy Kiii^'akfi ot Itif; IdI 

5).>!iiv," 

Cl L.ikf.limaiiitri 
(h) N.iima Htiijtuilali 

(r) M. Itiainhi Duiai ■ 10? 

Uil Niw<; of ifiP abovo 
rho t.liief quest af tho Retiublic D.-iy 
pcif.trte 19813 was 

(a) Df R.iiil Alfottsin 

(b) Miqiiel De La Madrid 
(n) Julius Nyererf! 

(d| Maumoon Abdul Gayoom ! lOrj. 

te) Nooe of the above 
The Govertior ot the Reserve Bank of 
*y the India is 

(aj Man Mohan Singti 
. Malhoiia 
I.G. Patel 

The 1984 Nohru Award for Inter¬ 
national Unde':J;indii'g wont to | 1i>< 

(a) Motfrer Teresa 

(b) Julius Nyerere 

(c) Margaret Thatcher 

(d) Indira Gandhi 

The US fias wittrdiawn and tfio UK 
intends to leave ttie | 105. 

!h) UN (b) UNE.SCO 

I :) W'oilri Bank 
rill N.int' of the above 
jjli. I lie first ■.vontan to walk m ..ijarf' if- 
(.1) ;.a!%' Hide 
(It) Soalana SaviLskaya 
(■■ t V.ilontina Teieskova 
(■:ll None of Ihe above 
'lo 'Anic'; rtf tfie following stales did rtoi 
qo to iiolls III the l.ok Sobha elections j 
in Oer-ftrnbei 1984 f j 

;..i) Ptiiij-jf) (b) N igaland I 

(r.) Assam (d) Manipur i 107. 

I'e) Meghalaya 

.jK t he total nunihei of seats contested 
IP the Lok Salma eloi.iif'ns, 1984 
.vere 

(:.)49? (bl502 j 108. 

(d 508 (d) 526 

5/ Wfierp WHS the 10 International Film 
Festival of India held? 

(a) Bombay (b) New Delhi 

(d Calcutta (d) Madras 

f toe !tu:ny states and Union territories I 109 
wc'i ;i to the polls in March 1985? 

‘if' Career & Competition Times Mey 1985 


ividn 

^R.N. 
>) Di I.C 
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» r sHttBsonu on^ unKin lermorv ..' 
' (b) 12 slates and two Union 
territories 

(c) 11 states and two Union 

territories 

(d) 12 states and one Union territory 

1 he nutriber of stales not under the 

Congress(l) rule is 

(<t) ti (h) 6 

(f) 7 (d| 8 

Kuinai Gandhaiva, a leading 

\ocalist, received the Kalidas Av.-ard 

wfiirJi IS given by the governnient of 

(a! MP (b) UP 

(r:) Karnataka (d) Maharashita 

I'lr.iol has recently withdrawn its fot- 

Cf!s from 

(cj) Lehaiuiii 

(b) Egypt 

(c) Jordai! 

(d) None of the above 


' '^'jtt'irt-uiKamipvr.tifp^/iorsniav ' 

Haifey's Comet 
jb) Venus 
(c) Mars 

|d) None of the abbve 
11(5. The Seventh Five-Year Plan period 
will be 

(a) 1985-90 

(b) 1986-91 

(c) 1987-92 

/ (d) None of the above 
. The first Indira Priyadarshim Award 
for ptomoling the idea.s of Mrs 
Gandhi was given to 
(a) Kamlap.iti Tripathi 
(b) Srikanth Verrna 
(c) Baba Sahib Amie 
(d) Pranab Mukherjee 

112. The youc.gcr.t Indian chess player to 
gel the International Master Norms 

IS 


Noted Urdu writer and ptoducer- 
directoi of Hindi movies who died 
recently was 

(a) Shahid Latif 

(b) Krishati Chandra 

(c) K.A Abbas 

(d) Rajindor Singh Bedi 

The Judicial Commission probing 
inlo the assassination of Mrs 
Gandhi is headed by 

(a) Justice M.P. Thakkar 

(b) Anariri Ram 

(c) L N. Sinha 

(d) Justice M H. Beg 

(e) None ot the above 

The De|)iiiy Chairman of the Plan¬ 
ning Ci)mmis.sion is 

(a) K.R. Nanaijanan 

(b) Man Mohan Singh 

(c) T.D. Lakdwala 

(rj) None of the above 
Neutralisation of lethal 

metfiyl i.socyanale (MIC) gas in 
Btiopal was called 

(a) Opeiation Hood 

(b) Neutralisation of MIC 

(c) Opeiation Faith 

(d) Opeiation Gas 

(o) None of the above 
Out neighbouring countries which 
recently had a referendum are 
(a) Bangladesh (b) Switierlatid 

(c) Pakistan (d) Japan 

(e) None of the above 

Russia and the US hao talks recently 

on Space and Nuclear arms in 

(a) Washingtori (b) Moscow 

(c.) Geneva (d) Paris 

(e) None of the above 

The Fourth loflian Sciei'tific.opedi-- 

tion to Antarctica was led by 

(a) Dr H.K. Gupta 

(b) S.Z. Qasiiii 

(c) M.G.K. Menon 

(d) DrB.B. Bhatiachai va 

Russia launched two unmanned 
I 'ler-jilarieiary stations Veho I and 


(a) Ravi Shekhar (b) A N. Thepseyi 
(c) Hafiq Kfion (d) V. Anand 

113. The headquarters of the newly 
formed Southern Air Command ot 
the Indian An Force is in 

(a) Hyderabad (b) Madras 

(c) Bangalore (d) Mangalore 

(e) Trivandrum 

1 14. Tfie Government of India has 
decided to set up four mote free 
trade zones. The earlier two zones 
are 

(a) Vishakhapatnam and Cochin 

(b) Kandia and Goa 

I (c) Madras and Tuticotin 

I (d) Kandia and Santa Ctuz 

I 115. Britain and China have signed an 
I agreement under which the latter 
will, in 1997. gel 

(а) Mocao 

(б) ' Hong Kong 

(c) Taiwan 

(d) None of the above 

116. The 31st National [foxing Cham¬ 
pionship (for 1984) Wits held in 

(a) Madras (b) I’une 

(c) Hyderabad (d) Calcutta 

(e) None of the above 

117. The West Indies-Australia cricket 
test played in Australia wa.s won by 
West Indies defeating Australia by 

(a) 3-2 

(b) 4-1 

(c) 3-1 

(d) None of the above 

1 >8. The Asia Cup Football lournament 
played in Singapore was won by 
(a) South Koiea (b) China 
(c) Kuwait (d) Saudi Arabia 

119. The Sixth Champions Cup tourna¬ 
ment (Hockey) was won by Aus¬ 
tralia defeating ('akistan. The 
tournament was played in 
(a) Holland (b) Melbourne 

, (cj Munich (dj Karachi 

12p. The Nehru Hockey tournameni. 
1984 was won by the Indian Ait- 






'(a)TheBSF 

(b) Northern Railway 

(c) Corps of Signal JuHundur 

(d) Mecon Ranudi 

/21. The Davis Cup Tennis Tournament. 
1984 played in Gottenburg was 
won by USA 4-1 defeating 

(a) Australia (b) France 
(cj Czechosiovalcia (d) Sweden 

yli. The National Tennis Champicmship. 

1984 for men went to 
fa) Vijay Amritraj 

(b) Anand Amritraj 

(c) Shashi Menon 

(d) Nandan Bal 

X23. The women's title for the National 
'' Tennis Championship. 1984 went 
to 

(a) Bela Pandit 

(b) Nandini Rangarajan 

jc) Vidya Priya 

(d) Namrata Apparao 
124. Om Aggarwal defeated Terry Par¬ 
son in the finals of the World 

(a) Billiards Championship 

jb) Snooker Championship 
((^ Golf Championship 

(d) Badminton Championship 
/125. England defeated India in the one- 
day interrratiortal matches played in 
India by 

(a) 3-2 

(b) 4-1 

(c) 5-0 

(cQ None of the above 

126. Geet Sethi was the National Billiards 
Champion. Vi the final, he defeated 

(a) Michael Ferreira 

Syed Habib 

jc) ArvindSavoor 

jd) Subhas Agarwa} 

127. The Communist 'M» 0 Mnto was 
written by Marx in 

(a) 1847 (141848 

(c)1947 (t41948 

128. The Communist Monifosto con¬ 
tains Marx's 

(a) Political ideas 

jb) Economic ideas 
(c4 Economic artd Political ideas 
jcQ Economic and Historical ideas 

129. Marxism advocates that 

(a) Workers will overthrow the ruling 


•f '1^1099 • • • c 

(b) Workers will not be covered by 
government 

(c) Workers all over the world will be 
suppressed 

(d) None of the above 

130. Marxism believes that once the 
working class revolts the 

(a) Society will have only the poor 
people 

(b) Society will have all classes of 
people 

(c) Society will be classless 

jd) None of the above 

ill 31. Mandsm states that all hisfory is a 
struggle between 
(a) King and king 

jb) King and people 

jc) King and Parliament 

/. jd) Ruling class and working class 
'132. Democracy succeeds if a country 
has 

(a) Freedom of the Press and 
equality 

(b) A strong government 

jc) Censorship 

jd] Illiteracy 

4"33. A well-organised party system is a 
must in a 
(a) Democracy 

jb) Monarchy 

(c) Dictatorship 

. j(4 None of the above 
/i34. India is a leading industrial.nation 
among 

(a) third World countries 

jb) Fourth World countries 

jc) Communist countries 

jd) Western countries 

i/lSS. India can help poor countries for the 
development of 

(a) Agriculture 

(b) industry 

(c) Space technology 

(d) Industry and agriculture 

136. The Bhoodan Movement was star¬ 
ted in 1951 by 

(a) Mahatma Gandhi 

jb) Jaiprakash Narain 
(c) Thakkar Bapa 

jd) Vinoba Bhave-- -> 

je) Acharya Kripalani 

137. Bhoodan Movement means 
(a) Gift of Land 


'. (ti of land to the goveinrnirrt 

jd) None of the above 

138. The Bhoodan Movemervt was star¬ 
ted in 

(a) Pochampalli village (Andhra 
Pradesh) 

(b) Porbander (Gujarat 

jc) Balasore (Orissa) 
j<4 Raipur (MP) 

139. ‘Sarvodaya means 

(a) Welfare of Harijans 

jb) Betterment of Asians 

jc) Uplift of all religions 

jd) Welfare of all 

je) None of the above 

140. Sarvodaya visualises 

(a) Disciplined society without the 
need for an administration 

(b) Society free from all wants 

jc) Society free from diseases 
jcQ None of the above 

141. Sarvodaya envisages 

(a) Village swaraj and planning 

jb) Planning and military training 

jc) Military training and village 
swaraj 

(d) None of the above 

142. Panchsheel was referred to for the 
first time in September 1954 when 
(a)The Chinese PM visited India 

jb) Pandit Nehru visited China 

jc) Indian PM visited Russia 

jd) PM of Indonesia visited India 
j^ Nope of the above 

143. Panchsheel got recognition for the 
first time in talks in June 1954 
between 

(a) India and China in New Delhi 

jb) India and Egypt in Cairo 

jc) India and Yugoslavia in Belgrade 

jd) India and Egypt in New Delhi 

(e) None of the above 

•144. The Russian Revolution took place 
in 

(a) 1904 (b) 1917 

(c) 1920 (d)1924 

145. The Russian Revolution was led 
by 

(a) Kari Marx 

jb) Joseph Stalin 

jc) Vladimir Lenin 

jd) Rasputin 

je) None of the above 




ANSWERS 



73. (a) 

74. (a) 

75. lb) 

76. (b) 

77. (d) 

78. (d) 

1(b) 

2. (a) 

3.(d) 

4. (a) 

5. (a) 

6 . (a) 

79. (b) 

80. (a) 

81.(0 

82. Id) 

83. (a) 

84. (0 

7. (a) 

8. (a) 

9. (a) 

10. (c) 

11. (c) 

12.(b) 

85. (a) 

•86.(0) 

87. lo¬ 

88. (0 

89. (0 

90. (a) 

13. (d) 

14. (c) 

16.(b) 

16. (b) 

17. (b) 

18.(0' 

91. lb) 

92. Id) 

os. |b) 

94. (b)95. (a & 0 

96. (0 

19. (d) 

. 20. (a) 

21. (a) 

22. ((4 

23 (c) 

24. (a) 

97.1b) 

98. (a) 

99. (b) 

100. (a) • 

101.(8) 

102. (d) 

25. (a) 

26. (0 

27. (a) 

28. (d) 

29. (a) 

30.10 

103. la) 

104. (b) 

105. (0106. (a&c) 

107.10 

108 . (d) 

31. (c) 

32. (c) 

33. (c) 

34. Id) 

35. (b).s*36. (a) 

109. (a) 

110. (a) 

111(b| 

112. Id) 

113.(0 

114 Id) 

37. (a) 

38. ((4 

39. (c) 

40. (d) 

41. (a) 

42. (a) 

115. lb) 

116. Id) 

117.(0 

118. (d) 

119. Id) 

120. (a) 

43. (d) 

44. (a) 

45. (d) 

46. (a) 

47. Id) 

48. j'a) 

121.Id) 

122. (d) 

123.(b) 

124. (b) 

125.(b) 

126. (cl) 

49. (d) 

50. (a) 

51. (d) 

52. (a) 

53. |a) 

54. (b) 

127 (b) 

128.10 

129.(0 

130. 0 

131. (d) 

132.(0 

55. lc)\ 

56. (b) 

57. (a) 

58. (a) 

59. |c) 

60. (0 

133. (a) 

134. (a) 

135. Id) 

136. d) 

137.(b) 

138.(0 

61. (d) 

62. (b) 

63, (b) 

64. (e) 

65. (a) 

66. (b) 

139. Id) 

140. (a) 

141. (a) 

142. d) 

143. (a) 

144. |b) 

67, (b). 

68. (d) 

69. (b) 

70. (b) 

71 (b) 

72.(0 

. 145.(0 
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BY KAVITA KAPOOR & B.L ARORA 


FOR BSRB (PO) EXAM 

As rsasoning tests form an important part’Of mianra lika BSRB 
(PO). these questions have been selected to help you master 
the techniques of tackling similar problems. 

Time: 15 minutcM—half a minute for each question. 

Scores: 1. Give yourself one mark for each correct answer. 
2. Deduct one mark for each wrong answer. 3. Then rate yourself 
as follows: 

Excellent_27-30 Very good... .23-26 Good... .19-22 

Fair.. . .15-18 Poor. . . .Below 16 

DIRECTIONS: For each of the following questions, tick mark the choice 
that best answers the question. Answers are given at the end of this test. 


Directions'. In questions 1 -5, there 
is a series with one term missing as 
shown by 7 Find this term from 
amongst the alternatives given 
below each question* 

1. 3. 5, 8. 13. 20. 31.7 

(a) 44 (c) 48 

(b) 46 (d) 50 

2. 35. 60, 7, 85, 89, 90 

(a) 68 (c) 74 

(b) 72 (d) 76 

3. 5, -8,14, -23. 35,7 

(a) 47 (c) -47 

(b) -50 (d) -35 

4.20.21,30,55.7,185 

(a) 89 (c) 104 

(b) 98 (d) 108 

5. 2.3,6,18.108.7 

(a) 324 (c) 1944 

(b) 216 (d) 1296 

6. Shyam's age is 4/7 of his age 

plus 21 years. His age is- 

years 

(a) 28 (c) 42 

(b) 35 (d) 49 

7. The value of (895)* is 

(a) 810025 (c) 801125 

(b) 801025 (d) 810125 

8. The expression (10*®-!) is di¬ 
visible by 

(a) 9 (c) Neither 9 

nor 11 

(b) 11 (d) Both 9 & 

9. lf123Y56789032 is 
divisible by 24. Y must be 

(a) 2 (c) 4 

(b) 3 W) 5 _ 

10. The value of V26 — ^25 is 

nearly 

(a) 0.101 (c) 0.089 

(b) 0.110 (d) 0.099 

11. The number (10**+1) is 
divisible by 

(a) . 14 (c) 33 

(b) 11 (d) 11 as wall 

as 33 

12. Which of these is not a perfect 


square 7 

(a) 42025 

(b) 2916 


(c) 3522 

(d) 6241 


Directions: In questions 13-15 
various faces of a cube are shown. 
Study them carefully and answer 
these questions: 




13. Which number is on the face 
opposite 47 

(a) 6 (c) 3 

(b) 5 (d) 1 

14. The number opposite face 6 is 

(a) 1 (c) 4 

(b) 3 (d) 5 



15. The number opposite face 2 
in the blocks shown above is 

(a) 1 (c) 4 

(b) 3 - (d) 6 it* 

16. The number opposite face 1 is 

(a) 2 (c) 4 

(b) 3 . (d) 6 , 

17. If Dec 25. 1984 is Tuesday. 
Jan 1, 1984 was 
(a) Monday (c) Friday; 


f i'wpMnaHMy w " 

Jan 31.1«ro waa ruan&y, 
Feb 1. 19M would fall on 
(a) Monday, (c) thinaday' 
(b) Friday (cH Saturday 

19. |f 2x3-13 and 3x5-34. * 
4x5 is equal to 
(a) 54 (c) 45 

(b) 48 (d) 41 

20. If GRASS is coded 63516, 
SIR will be coded (cocfesndt 
necessarily in prder) 

(a) 631 (c) 536 

(b) 315 (d) 617 

21. If LOW is coded 542 and WON 
is coded 458, LOAN will be 
coded. 

(a) 8245 (c) 8468 

(b) 8241 ^ (d) 8576 

22. If RADIO is coded Wegkp, 
MEANT will be coded 
fa) Ridpv fc) Ricpu 

(b) Ridqu (d) Ridpu 

23. Which of the following is the 
greatest? 

(a) 5/6 (c) 11/12 

(b) 8/9 (d) 2/3 

24. Which of the following is the 
greatest? 

(a) 7* (c) (.7)'* 

(b) (-7)* (d) (.07)-* 

Directions:. Spot the odd one out 
in the following questions: 


25. (a) 
(b) 

26. (a) 
(b) 

27. (a) 

28. 

n 

29. (a) 
lb) 


Rohini 
Bhaskara 
AB MN 
YZ EF 
Lower 
Upper 
37 
71 
63 
TOO 
1,000 


(c) 

(d) 

(c) 

(d) 

(cj 

(d) 

(c) 

(d) 

(c) 

(d) 


Aryabhata 
Apsara 
TU VS 
HI KJ 
Liars 
Flask 
29 
89 


30. If A • B means AB — ^ 
the value of f 

(b) (d) 


10,000 

10 , 00,000 

A 

B' 

is 

1 

0.24 


SKYSHIP 7000 

T he world will soon witness the 
advent of a giant 140-metre.tong 
airship, capable of oarryirtg up to 
260 people. The new Skyshlp-7000 
is a development of the Skystiip* 
600 and 600 craft that ere streedy 
flying. The craSt, now on the draw¬ 
ing board of Airship Industries (Al) 
of London, would get its buoyancy 
from some 70,000 cubic mettss of 
non-fnflamflMLIe gas stored in an 
envelope between 120' and 140 
metres long. ■ f '- 
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1. (a) Tha differanca betMTeen succaasiva nutnbert 

ara prima numbers. The next number 
should, therefore, be 31413^44 

2. (d) The difference between successive terms is 

25(-5»), 1«(-4»). 

3. (b) The difference between successive terms 

(ignoring the sign) is 3,6,9,.. .and the terms 
are alternately positive and negative. 

4. (c) The difference between successive terms is 

I, 9 (-3*), 25 {*5»),... 

5. (c) The terms are products of two previous terms 

(starting from the third term). 

6. (d) l et his age be x, then 

4x/7+21=x 

Thus, 3x/7>»21<or X"-49. 

7. (b) 896*~6*-(890) (900)=801000 

Thus, 895*>»80102S 

8. (d) 10**—1 will consist of thirty 9*s (999 

——99). It is thus divisible by both 9 and 

II . 

9. (a) Since 24 «b8x 3, the number must be divi¬ 

sible by 8 as well as 3. To be divisible by 3, 
the sum of its digits (46+y) must be divi¬ 
sible by 3. Thus y>"2. 

10. (d) ^ . 0d)99 i. 

thus the only possible answer. 

11. (b) (10”+1) has (10*+1) as a factor which 

has (10+1 “11) as a factor since 10”+1 

•"10,000.Off it is not divisibie by 3 and 

hence 33. 

12. (c) A perfect square can never end in 2. 

13. (d) Each number has four numbers as its neigh¬ 

bours and one number opposite it. From 
the first two cubes, the neighbours of 4 are 
seen to be ;^6,3 and 6. Therefore, the num¬ 



Dapandenee on rain gods for bumpar harvaata is fast diminish¬ 
ine—aspacially in Garmany whare tha Parrot Company is 
busy davalopine ways of preventing famine, protectirg 
the environment and revitalising barian soil. The under¬ 
ground sprinkler system designed by the company some 
30 years ago has gone a long way in ensuring good crooa. 
Crop yields rssulting from the use of sprinkler system are 
much higher as compared to yields of non-sprinkled crops. 

So efficient is the sprinkler technology that it could well prove 
to be the key to solving the world's food problem. 


b«r opposite it wiU bo 1. 

14. (d) The neighbotifs of 6 are SAl end 2. 

Therefore, the number opposite' it is 5. 

15. (b) The neighbours of 3'are 4,6,1 and 5. 

Therefore 2 must be opposite 3. 

16. (c) The neighbours of face 1 are 2,6,3 and 5. 

17. (d) Jan 1, 1985 will be Tuesday. Since 19M 

is a leap year, Jan 1, 1984 will be 2 days 
before Tuesday, viz. Sunday. 

18. (a) Jan 31, 1988 would be (10+2) days or 

5 days after Tuesday, viz, Sunday. There¬ 
fore, Feb 1, 1988 would be Monday. 

19. (d) 2x3 -2*+3*=13....Thus 

4x6-4*+6*-41. 

20. (d) GRASS contains two S*s and the code con¬ 

tains two 6's . Thus, 6 is the code for S. 
Since i.does not occur in GRASS, the code 
for SIR should contain 6 and only one of 
other numbers occurring in the code for 
GRASS. 

21. (b) 

22. (d) The first letter (R) is replaced by the letter 

(w) which is fifth letter from R in the al¬ 
phabet, the second letter(a) is replaced by 
fourth letter from it.etc. 

23. (c) H> 0.9. All other numbers are less than 

this. 

24. (a) 

25. (d) All others are names of satellites. 

26. (c) Each set consists of two groups of letters 

which are successive letters in the alphabet. 

27. (d) The only word containing one vowel. All 

othens contain two vowels. 

'28. (e) The only composite number. 

29. (b) The only number which is not a perfect 

square. 

30. (b) ♦*l-fx|-f/i=1-it=lf. ' 



industrial robots glide past him soundlessly as passengers 
of unmanned vehicles, welders, prccesaors, casters, cleaners 
—^the main actors on a fully automated stage? To answer 
this question extensive tsMareh is beirg carried out at a 
German institute. Its fir.dirga: there virill be a hierarchy 
of computers with only a few qualified human workers 
around. And if this is so then the world is at the threshold 
of the third industrial revoiution~-or perhaps evolution 
would be more appropriate? 
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AWARDED 

The UN SeefBtaiV'(iener«rs pi^sti^^ 
Peace M ec M - to irnemationanv renowned 
Indian'sculptor. Amar Nath Sehgal, in recogni¬ 
tion of his works devoted to human 
understanding: The award came after Sehgal 
presented a work entitled The Crushing Bur¬ 
den to Javier Perez de' Cuellar, depicting 
Mother Earth being crushed under the-burden 
of burgeoning humanity. 

The 16th annual British Acodomy of FUm 
on^ Toiovisien Alt‘Awards for best picture 
to: The Killing Fields, a David Krttnam- 
Roland Joffe film about Kampuchea's fall to 
Khmer Rouge in 1973: for best actor to: Haing 
S. Ngor for his role in the above film; for best 
actress to: Maggie Smith for her part in the 
comedy A ' Prhrete Function. The leading 
television awards went to the India-set saga 
The Jewel In The Crown, which won best 
drama series-serial, best actress (Dame Peggy 
Ashcroft) and best actor (Tim Pigott-’Sniith) 
awards. 

The B.O. Goanka Awards for 1984. 
in.stituted by the Indian Express group of 
newspapers, to: R.K. Keswani, a freelance jour¬ 
nalist of Bhopal for his investigative pieces on 
the Union C.srbide: to: Prem Bhatia. Editor of 
The Tribune,' for his out.standing Contribution 
to journalism. Trie awards carry a cash jiri/e of 
Hs 1 lakh. 

The People'i Union of Civil Libortios 
(PUCL)-lndia Today Jowmalism lor Human 
Rights Award to Sfiahnaz Ankle.saria. environ- 
nien'i correspondent of The Stetesmen. 

At the b7th Academy Awards presentatiori. 
till! Oscar for the best picture to. Amadeus; 
toi best actor to' F Muiiay Abraham lor firs 
!)eilorinaiicf; in Amadeus: tor best actress to: 
Sally Field tor her role in Pieces In The Heart' 
tor best suirporting actor to. Hamg S. Ngor for 
hi.s role in The Killing Fields; tor best support¬ 
ing actress to Dame Peggy Ashcroft tor her 
role in A Passage To India: for best director 
•(': Milos Forman for Amadeus: for the best 
■icreen()lav writer to. Peter Shaffer for 
Amadeus: and for the best direction, costume 
rfesign. sound and makeup to: Amadeus. 

The Diroclors GuiM of America award for 
the best director of 1984 to Milos Forman lor 
Ills moyie. Amadeus. Forman has previously 
directed such highly acclaimed films as One 
Fiew Over The Cuckoo's Nest Heir and 
Ragtime. 

Instituted by the University Grants Commis¬ 
sion (UGQ. the CV. Roman Award for 
research in physical sciences for 1981 to; S 
Chandrasekhar of the Raman Research 
Institute, Bangalore: for 1982 to; Asima Chat- 
teriee of Calcutta University: the Meghnolh 
Sana Awaid for research in theoieticai scien¬ 
ces for 1981 to: S.M. Altaddien of Osmania 
University: for 1982 to: .8.P. Rastogi of 
Gorakhpur University; an^ the XC. Bose 
Award for rfjsearch in life Atisnees for 1981 to 
K4.A. Vjswamitra of the Indian Institute of 
Science, Bangalocs.ik J^ach award carries 
Rs 10.000 in cash. —- 

The Wbrid Hod^ Oegonisarian (WHO) 


loaakawa heollfi priae for V986 joiraiy to 
the Society for Education. -Welfare and Action 
(SEWA) of njral district Bharuch in Gujarat, Or 
Jesum C. Azurim of the Philippines and Or 
David Bersh Ecobar of CohimViia. SEWA gets 
$40,000 and the others share $30,000 
each. SEWA has been championing the cause 
of women and helping woman artisans make 
thbir work popular and profitable. 

APPOINTED 

■Aafun Singh, CM of MP, as .the Governor of 
Punjab, replacing K.T. Satarawalla. in a move 
seen as a broad political initiative to solve the 
Punjab problem. MPCC (I) chief. MoH Ld Vara 
was sworn in as CM of MP. 

P. Vonkolasubbaiah, former minister of 
state for home, as the Governor of Bihar, 
replacing A.R. Kidwai: Mohammad Usman 
Arif, former deputy 'minister for works and 
housing, as the Governor of UP. replacing 
C.P.N. Singh, 

Jeon-Bernard Merimee, French 
ambassador to Australia, as France's new 
envoy to India, replacing Serge Boidevaix who 
returned to Paris following allegations of a 
French link in the espionage scandal; 


V^ITED 

Milka Planinc Yugoslav PM on Mar 18 on 
a day's stopover on her return home after a tour 
of .south Asian countrie.s Mrs Planinc met PM 
Rajiv Gandhi tor nearly iwo hours and dis¬ 
cussed bilateral relations, specially ways lo 
expand economic cooperation between the 
two countries 

Siddhi Savoltila, Thailand s foreign minis¬ 
ter, on Mar 21. on an official visit duiing which 
he met PM Rajiv Gandhi, President Zail Singh 
and the cfiairman of the jjolicy planning c.nm- 
rriittee of the external affairs ministry, G. 
Partha.sarathy. During Siddhi's visit India and 
Thailarid agreed to work closely in multilateral 
forums, and discussed the Soutfi East Asian 
situation, disairnarnenl and the Gulf war. 
among others. 

Sam Nujoma, the jiresident ol the South- 
West African People's Organisation (SWAPO). 
on Mar 25. tor talks with Indian leaders ori tfie 
NamibiaCi question. Nuiomu ajijiraised Indian 
officials of South Afri(-.a.s efforts to destabilise 
frontline states which had jtiedgcd sujijiort to 
SWAPO. 


SCIENCE 

Now Kowta.for old: An artificial heart that 
can automatically control the flow of blood and 
has features that preyent formation ol blood 
clots, has been designed by researchers at the 
Pennsylvania State University. The air-driven 
device, which is an improvement on the Jarvik- 
7 model, v ill serve to keep e patient alive until 
a- donor heart can be found It is a self- 
contained electrical unit. 

Rofoofch ralfOod lo riw Aniorciicar doop 
,.aM mlwi ng a nd ocoon ritotmal onorgy cen-r 
vonleii .(OSTEQ will be the major preoccujas- 


tion of the dapanment of ocean development 
. during 1985-86. Out of the Rs 28.90 crores 
. and Rs 21 crores allotted to the department for 
plan and non-plan expertdituras. it wRf spend . 
nine crore rupees on India's fifth expedition to 
the frozen continent. A provision has been 
made tor acquiring underwater technology, and 
detailed surveys for polymetallic nodules in the 
central Indian Ocean will be continued. 
Incidentally, the fourth exjsedition to the 
Antarctica returned home on Mar 25 after a 
three-and-a-half month stay' on the icy- 
continent. The 12 members of the third expedi¬ 
tion who had manned 'Dakshin Gangotri' for 15 
months have also returned. 

'Hydraphobic Silicate'~-8 new material 
that picks up oil like a sponge and forms a 
sludge that can be skimmed off. has been 
developed by scientists at the Defence Science 
Centre. Its potential use as an agent to combat 
oil spills in the sea is. therefore, a distinct 
possibility. Being heavier than most syntiietic 
absorbents, the silicate sponge will require less 
storage space and can be air-dropped over oil 
spills. 

.Roliof for crippled kndas: Arthritis victims 
have something to took forwaid to now that a 
new experimental therapy to slow down or 
temporarily halt the often relentless destruction 
caused by rheumatoid arthritis, has been 
developed by researchers at the Harvard Medi¬ 
cal School. The therapy, which-involves inject¬ 
ing of short-lived radioactive material into 
crippled knees, is safe because the material 
decays in a day and its radiation affects only the 
cells ii is intended to kill. Healthy lining of the 
knee joint eventually grows back and patients 
start to feel improvement in three months. 

Among the most powerful galaxiw in the 
universe are ihe six distant galaxies, radiating 
energy of uptn five trillion suns. US 
astronomers have revealed m a study—the first 
in which scientists have calculated the tremen¬ 
dous energy emitted by them, mostly in the 
form of invisible and infra-red light. The six 
galaxies ujtto three billion light years away 
from the earth, are 100 to 500 titnes as 
powerful as the Milky Way 

India's first indigonous saloHite will be 
launched into, orbit by the advanced satellite 
launcn vehicle later this year, the department of 
space indicated in its demands for grants pre¬ 
sented to Parliament on Mar 17. The satellite 
will be launched under the stretched Rohini 
satellite senes project undenaken by I5R0 for 
designing and fabricating a series of small and 
low cost satellites. It will provide a satellite plat- 
lorm for conducting technological, and scien¬ 
tific experiments. 

ElorireinagnaNc wovas from Iroos: An 

ISRO scientist has successfully tapj^ed trees in 
his backyard for electricitv and lit a ligfit- 
omitting diode (LED) for three hours, and a 
torch bulb intermitter.tly. opening up many 
possibilities in the renewable energy field. Or 
Shiv Prasad Kosta embarked on his experiment 
in 1979, using green vegetation canopy as a 
radio frequency (RF) antenna. He successfully 
Conducted e>i-r‘rimem8 on a live cypress plant 
■ and-fre':t<lv rut date palms. His experiments 
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vegetation can. due to As Wstor and cMorophyM 
content, and dymamic. complex and dielecpjc 
properties, sustain, propogate and racfiate elec- 
troinagnetic wav&i from its structure. In other 
words, trees and other selected vegetation can 
be iSsed as media in microwave^ contact The 
Bangalore police is using his technique to com¬ 
bat crime. In 1984 Kosta thought ot tapping 
nertricitv from trees, and the success of his 
expenments in that direction may find applica- 
!i.:n III tlie electronics irKtustry. Other possible 
s; ic.i reactivate low capacity cells, cure plant 
cl 'caser-. indicate a tree's health, and perhaps 
;-.r qhten op lural huts 

f^DUCATlON _ _ 

Medical cetitMii fakes iiNlialKre: The 

■"lU'Oicai council of India has urged the govern- 
rr>e:<t (o amend the Central ancfr state acts to 
'ovest ■; with more power, for maintaining tlie 
'■tandaros of medical education. Accordirrg to 
lire council, the mushrooming of private medi¬ 
cal colleges in the country has resulted in a 
riecline in the standards. The council has also 
recommended to the Centre an amendnrtant of 
the Medical Council Act to make registration of 
medical practitioriers with the council 
obligatory. Also, it has been suggested that a 
screening test be held for foreign qualified doc¬ 
tors before they were allowed to practise in 
India. On its ovim. the council is making 
arrangements to enable practitioners to con¬ 
tinue their education and update their 
knowledge, and setting up a committee to 
Study the problems of Indian medical students 
abroad. 

Hm now oducolion bwdgot shows a 
14.5% rise at Rs 514 crores. against Rs 449 
crores during 1984-85. One new feature is the 
government's commitment to make education 
for girls free all over the country from classes 
nine to twelve. A sum of Rs 8 crores has been 
reserved lor it. Though a substantial Rs 6.65 
crores is to be spent on INSAT cells and assis¬ 
tance to specialised iitsiitutiorts a mere trickle 
of Rs 2 lal^ affd Rs 80.000 utxler two heads 
has been allotted for computer education in 
schools. A sum of Rs 19 lakhs has been set 
aside for promotion of yoga. There is no men¬ 
tion of the open university in the budget. * 

Asia-tacific lagionol coopatw l iow ki 
EducoKon; Vice-chancellors of universities in 
the Asia-Pacific region on Mar 20 concluded a 
conference in New Delhi, expressing the opi¬ 
nion that the first step to erreourage regional 
cooperation should be to recognise each 
other's degrees. They also agreed to mtiaie 
joint projects and have teacher exctiange pro¬ 
grammes between their universities. The 
delegates also discussed a proposal to formu¬ 
late a common syllabus, alternatives in higher 
education, student irHfiscipline and ways to 
curb it. Theyiesohied to set up a permanent 
secretariat of Asian and Pacific universities and 
till this was done, requested India to look after 
the secretariat work. 


DEFENCE 

Irtdio's naval doh n ce is'iuemg shofod up 

in :he wake ot reports of introduction of sophis¬ 
ticated and nuclear weaponry in the Indian 
Ocean region. Plans for 'itcreased recon- 
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fHNMnov -Or oPcraUf moiMiuciioii or wponiM 
submarines, more surfac»-to-surtece misste 
and improved electronic wxfare capabUHis. 
have been fiitalised. 

NAKys guanM a n do row m of 'alar 

wort* at a meeting of its defence minislers at 
Luxembourg on Mar 27^ is in tune with its mis¬ 
givings about the feasibility of the project. The 
wording of the communique issued at the end 
of the two-day meeting, indicated scepticism; 
the ministers were careful to stress that they 
only supported the research part of the $26 b 
project. 

Enhancing Pakiitan's defence copobifity 

cantinues to be a major preoccupation of the 
US. On Mar 27, the US defence department 
announced that the US will sell Pakistan 15 
radar units estimated at $65nri and designed to 
pinpoint enemy mortar fire. On Mac 29. the 
sale of 500 air-to-air Sidewinder. AIM-9 L mis¬ 
siles. valued at S50m was announced. 

The defMK* budget for 1985-86 has 
shown an increase ot Rs 511 crores; the Rs 
7.686-crore outlay represents 15% of the 
country's budget. In 1984-85. it was 
estimated that Rs 6.800 crores will be spent 
on deferKB but the figure was later revised to 
Hs 7,175 crores. The army receives Rs 4.702 
crores. an increase of Rs 500 crores. the navy 
Rs 602 crores. an increase of Rs 100 crores. 
arKi the air force Rs 1.730 crores. about Rs. 
241 crores higher than its outlay fqr the current 
year. 


HEALTH _ 

OukiM worm t h fo o t; Over 12m people 
are at the risk of guinea worm infestation in 
seven states in the country, aooording to a sur¬ 
vey of the UN davelopmehi programme 
(UNDP). The states: Arxlhra Pradesh, Gujarat. 
Karnataka. MP. Maharashtra. Rajasthan and 
Tamil Nadu. Rajasthan is the most seriously 
affscied state with 14.905 people from 6,104 
villages found to be infected. Besides liKka. the 
survey says the disease afflicts an estimated 
20m, people in sub-Saharan northeastern 
Africa, the Arabian peninsula, baq and Pakis¬ 
tan. Guinea worm Mastation. transmitted 
entirely by ckinking water, can be pairtful, and 
even causes disability from painful ulcers artd 
abscesses which last four to six weeks. The 
appearance of the worm at the surface is pre¬ 
ceded by slight fevar. blisters on the skin, 
nausee. vomittng. diarrhoea, asthma, giddiness 
and fainting spalls. 

WHO's ambWoM p idwi; .The World 
Health Organisadon (WHC^ has decided to 
assign a major role to nurses in its primary 
health care programme and supply asaet^ 
dnigs to the developing countries at the lov^ 
jx>ssible cost to h^ teach the goal of health 
for aN by 2000. It also plans to increasa its 
1986-87 budget outlay by 6.52% to 554m. The 
budget proposal, recommended by the 75th 
WHO session in Geneva recently- is to be 
approved by the worU heahh assembly in May. 

NEKSH BOURS_ ' 
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Napa and China hove agreed to open up 
Lhasa, the capital of Tibet to western tourists 
through an overic'nd route from Nepal. We st e rn 
tounsts visiting Nepal wHI he able to travel for 


The Gh i n s a e hawk also opanad 
some border areas along tha NapaFTIbal bor- 
dar for trekking. IneidentaRy. China and Napal 
hava initialied a mamorandum to opan fha 
Tibal-Nepaf botdar to tourists. Tourist agandas 
from both Napal and (^hina will ba aHowad to 
organiM oross-bardar nips after the mamorart- 
dum is officially approved by Beijing and 
Kathmandu. 


ECCN OMY-Nationat _ 

ESCAP survey; Though India has bean suc¬ 
cessful m makirig '^ustments to eternal 
payments constraints in recant years, it imN not 
be easy to ensure that success in the com¬ 
ing years, says the UN Economic and Social 
Commissiorv for and the Padfic (ESCA^. 
In Its 1984 survey. ESCAP mentions two 
reasons for tha pessimism: an anticipated dec¬ 
rease in India's crude oH production and the 
shift in the structure of external financing away 
from long-term concessional flows towards 
medkim-term non-concessional flows. The sur¬ 
vey says that Inda's successful external 
adjustments thus far have been greatly hefried by 
its ability to increasa domestic crude oil pro¬ 
duction in the past five years. Though oil pro¬ 
duction may continue to irtcreasa. its rate of 
growth is expected to be much lower, the sur¬ 
vey says. The survey has cautioned that the 
capacities of the developing countries for 
adjustments hove become ’'overstramad.* Also, 
restrictions to the free flow of world trade con¬ 
tinue. real interest rates in world capital markets 
remain high, and sluggishness the demand 
for primary commodfties persists, the survey 
pointed out. 

WoiM Bdhk os ws loii c a; The World Bank 
Kks announced loans totalling $798m to be 
applied to power, irrigation and coal mining 
projects in Ityiia. Among them is a 20-ve8r 
credit of $200m for the construction of the 
Sardar-Garovar dam. drainage and power pro¬ 
jects on the Narmada river. In addition, two 
50-vear interest-free loans of $200m and 
$150m are being provided for the canal and 
acqueduct constnictign. road and tail bridges 
by the DA. The Indian state governments and 
other local sources will cover the remainder of 
the $2.&b cost. 

Now foa moikeliiiQ pokey; The Centre has 
anrroutxred its new tiaa marfcetrrrg poTicy for 
1985, erwisagirrg a production of ^5m kg. 
The export target is fixed at 220m kg. and the 
domestic consumption target at 43^ kg. To 
ensure even pha^ of exports, the govern¬ 
ment has sat quatt^ export targets. Export 
targets in tha first and seoorrd quarter of the 
year have bean fixed at 40m kg each. During 
the third quarter, whaii tha buk of the produc¬ 
tion reachn the marlost. the target is 80m im 
and in the fourth quarfor. 60m kg. The 
Agency for kiiamaiional Oevatapmeni (USAtO) 
has requested $179m for India as economic 
assistanos during fiscal 1986. In comparison. 
Pakistan is entitled to get 675 m dollars during 
the year as econamie artd mrliWY aid. USMO 
has sought a total of $1.096b for aid to South 
Asia. 

nCa-CMna council - agwaaianh The 

Faderatron of Indian Chambm of Commaica 
and Indusiiv (RCCQ and the CNna council for 
promotron of imamMiortai trade on Mar 2 




trade MtaOons. The d gteema n t cahw during a 
visit te New OeN by an Bmember CNnese 
business delegation. The two sides identified 
specific Hems for import and export. Items 
Iridif could export include consumer goods, 
raw materials, computer software, scientific 
instruments and enginaering and transport 
equipment. China, in its turn, could supply 
India with edible oils, drugs, jute machinery and 
chemicals. 

Indhi's trade deBcb during the first nine 
morrths of 1984*8& stood at Rs 3.99.9 crores 
against Rs. 3.858.2 crores during the same 
period in the previous year. While exports went 
up by 18.6% to Rs 8.146.2 crores. imports 
registered an increase of 12.8% to Rs 11:746.1 


crores. 

Indio to buy US pelysilicen tochnelogjr: 

The government on Mar 14 announced its 
decision to buy polysilicon technology from a 
US firm. Hemlocic. after a careful assessment of 
the "techno-economic viability end cost- 
effectiveness of the indigenously-daveloped 
process". However, in order to give the 
indigenous effort a chance to prove itself, the 
investment decision on the public sector 
national silicon facility has been postponed by a 
year, PM Rajiv Gandhi announced in Parliament 
on Mar 14. -The agreement to buy technology 
from Hemlock had been approved by the 
government earlier but following criticism of 
the deal by several departments and scientists, 
the PM ordered a review of the decision. The 
agreement provides for the supply of process 
knowhow, basic engineering and proprieiary 
equipment for the production of polysilicon. 


ECONOMY-international 

Global trade grew in volume by 9% in 
1984. noany double the rise in world output, 
taking the total of world exports to an all-time 
ntqh, ancoffling to the general agreement on 
..iritfs and trade (GATT). Exports totalled 
$ 1.996b. an increase of 6.6%, The increase is 
attributed to the continued appreciation of the 
US dollai whose real effective exchange rate 
was 6.0% above that of 1983. Developing 
'tountnes increased their export earnings by 
7.5%. Japan became the worlds largest expor- 
to’ of manufactured goods, edging West Ger¬ 
many from the position GATT said the growth 
in world trade reflected the strong recovery and 
7% growth in GDP of the US. but cautioned 
against complacency. Tensions over trade 
issues are still being felt, it said, and called on 
industrial countries to liberalise their trade 
policies to facilitate a return to healthy 
economic growth. 

bank loans to davdoping countdet are 
on the decline again, according to the IMPs 
latest analysis. Bank Jending io» non-oi' 
developing countries totalled $2 2b during the 
vear ended September 1984. compared with 
5'36b in the year before. Mexico's debt crisis of 
’ 982, followed by a similar crisis in Brazil and 
Argentina, has made bankers wary, the IMF 
says. The new drop comes after a period when 
low living standards were further declining in 
Latin America and Africa. It is also expected to 
hit hard countries that got used to fast growth 
in the 1960s and 1970s. * 

An IMF raidy of gawe r miiant finance 
shows that total outlays—expenditures and 


minui ‘ 

pacing overall economic growth. In IrMkie' 
trial cguntries. the combined outtaya of aR 
lavels of government topped'45% (d gw m 
domestic product in 1982. an increaia of fouf 
percent^,points since 1979. For noivoil 
developing countries, total government outlays 
reach^ 31.5% of the GDP. compared with 
27% in 1974. There have been incrsases as 


well in tax revenues and deficit financing. The 
industrial world's tax ratio rose to 34% of GDP 
in 1982 and average deficits to 5.3%. The 
figurss for the non-oil developing countries 
were 20.2% and 5.7%. The expenditure on 
arms reached a global average of 4% in 1982. 
and spending on social security and welfares 
37.9% in industrial countries and 5.2% m the 
non-oil developing countries. 

Total extornai debts of developing coun- 
pies reached nearly $900b at the end of 1 984 
and It IS projected to reach $970b by 1985- 
end. according to the latest edition of world 
debt tables. The growth of debt was far less 
than the estimated nominal increase in the GDP 
and World Bank officials see that as a healthy 
sig'n. During 1964, about $7b more was paid 
by 104 countries to service their debts, than 
they received by way of long-term disbur¬ 
sements. Among countries wrtli no debt pro¬ 
blems at all were India and China which 
followed conservative policios and kepi their 
debt service ratio low. 

Rich graw richar, poor poorar; While 
the US, Japan and 'he Arab oil countries and 
Western Europe grew steadily richer m the last 
decade, tfie average person m 30 poor cour’- 
tries of Africa and Latin America grew eve'' 
poorer, accortlUKj to a World Bant, stutJs trie 
US was seco'i'l to Swnzerland in average 
income, the An.ericaii earning $14,090 to the 
Swiss's $16.390. Outside the oil countries, the 
closest avorage-: • to the US were Norway 
($13 820'. art-; Sweden (.$12,400! Th« 


kitermiiion ahpwa BarH^Kieah' b the iMofMt 
oountiy, with an average par capHa incoma of 
S130 a year, fbitowed by Nepal wHh'$170. 
Both Bangladesh and Nepal are. however, 
improving their standards, despite constraints, 
the World Bank says. 

OAU to take stock of African econamtes: 

The Organisation of African Unity (OAU) foreign 
ministers on Mar 4 ended a week-long meeting 
in Addis Ababa, paving the way for a m^r 
review of the continenl's faltering economies, 
the first in five years. The merhbers agreed to 
hold a summit meeting in the Ethiopian capital 
from Jul 18 to 21. which will attempt to find 
remedies to failing food output, stagnant 
economic growth and the recurrent nightmare 
of widespread hunger becau.se of drought It 
will bo the fust time that the OAt I has devoted 
a heads of state session to economic matters 
since a summit meeting in the NKMukin capita! 
•■'f Lai)os in 1980 drew up a biuepuni (oi < oor- 
dinated economic development through Airica, 
now a rfistant dream 


STATES 

High tochnoiegy eliKlronic! cH)- in 
Haryana. Ttie Harvaii'. st;i!<- electronics 
de'velupmeni coipoiation p4no to se* uji a 
higri-technologv electronics cilv ip Gurqaori. 
about 20 km trom New Deltii. to attract non¬ 
resident Indians to set up indusinal units ioi 
exports T he city will have centralised computot^ 
service, cenriHlisert siandb,- fiower source;;, 
and sateline conimuriication fnere would btr 
200 units in all Being close to Ifie capital, units 
•n the belt woif.J have easy liaison with Itie 
central government othe' departments. 
The corporaiiott is basical!-/ a piomotional 
organisation unlike other state electronics cor- 
poratipo'-' e igaijo' ip dner.; commercial 
project, 


average >■' '.loii-. i">' smaliei ml countoes 
theG jI! wa.v «i iJAl $21,340. aitar $21.1 /O 
Brunei $21..140 and Kuwait $18,180 fnese 
however. 3”. ipeoia: cases in which the 
averages are rioi very meaningful since much 
of the wealth goer, in the hands of tne govern¬ 
ment. Most of the poor countries that showed 
decline in their already low living standards 
wen- in Africa and Lati n America, with Chad 

"balloons AND BABIES 

A tiny balloon pump has now baen 
devised to assist babies hearts while 
healing after open-heart surgery 
This inte'-aortic. balloon pump, inserted into 
the mam artery next to the baby's heart, 
works in time with the heart to open and 
close oft the aorta. When the venbicle 
pumps, the balloon deflates, thus allowing 
blood to pass into the body. And when the 
ventricle is at rest, a console outside the 
body pumps gas through a catheter causing 
the balloon to inflate which closes off the 
aorta so blood can't run back into the heart. 
For an infant this balloon needs only 2 i -22 
cubic centimetres of gas but has to work 
much faster. Such imei-aortic devices are 
successfully being used in aduHs since 
1971 but have (seen introduced for babies 
only now—modified to be small enough 
and fast enough for them. 


Modernisation ot Assam's aoiice rorev; 

The .Assam gr'vn.-imr.|-, IrMu.jiing f- !p-. h- 
crore sctieme tc. modt.-rir -' . •?> ponce tofc>? in 
the state m view ot riol'tica- developments m 
the norlheasierr. regior., acc.orumg to tlie hoino 
department The police will have a mmixiter 
for mamtaining crime records tc .troviding 
speedy assistance to law enforcement agen¬ 
cies. Alcno with tbe crime inforntation system, 
computerisatiori of •-•■."■• 1^31 other systems, 
inckidinq oersor.rK-. irattir. inventory and 
accounts, is on the 

LoB Iront chortor of damands: The Chair¬ 
man of West Bengal's left front. Saroj Mukher- 
lee on Mar 17 announced .an eight-point 
charter of "urgent demands' of the people ot 
the state and called upon the front cadres to 
launch campaigns to support the demands. He 
also announced a series of programmos to 
niobilise people's support foi the demands. The 
demands broadly aim at the revival of industry 
in the state by opening the closed units and 
nursing the siok ones back to health, 
nationalisation of the jute industry, setting up of 
more industries in B«rigal, incorporation of the 
nght to work m the fundamental rights, 
allowance to the unemployed, improvements in 
the education system, round-the-year work for 
landless labourers, among other things. The 
series of programmes announced by Mukher- 
iae induded an all-Bengat strike by students, 
ait-in strikes at railway stations and a march to 
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Pthatoam for long-tann promo ti o n of.touifim' 
in the state. It twill also add 400 new ating 
equipment at Guknaig to glue a fWP to 
toutiam. the state's major wronua earner. The. 


lftdliMt’'‘inaaivv 
CI 0 CI 0 I 8 vom «MM .ano rwsiBn 'OTa omwtn 
hom'Autlrm. Abaa ?.O00 doctors aid 200 
dantisit go to th» UK aMalyyaar. 


da-restnction of some room aroas in Lah- 
Ladakh is abo expactod to enlarga d« soopa 
tor attracting the foreign touriet-Moro tnMdng 
areas in the vaOay hava baan ide n tiBad. and a 
ski and trekkmg hka shop sat up at Srinagar. 
Last year, tourism suffered its wont skimp in 
recent times: with domestic arrivais slumping 
to an all-time low of 225,000 from the 1982 
peak of 642.000. 


EVENTS—National 



Union Cabinet has approved the localion of a 
nuclear power station in Karnataka. Tvro unila 
of 235 mw each will be built at Kaiaa on tha 
banks of the Kali river, close to the K^a dam 
under construction in Dharwar. In addition, the 
government has abo approved tha mstalation 
of two firora units of 235 niw at the existing 
atomic power station at Rawabhatta in 
Rqasthan. 

Major Indo-US dool om ta d walogy 
t i ee wi er : Irrdia and the US on Mar 9 concluded 
a maior deal on the transfer of higt|technotogv 
to India. The agreement, signed in Washington, 
abd includes American technology partes to be 
set up in India to facilitate easy ttansfsr of 
technology, and the so-caHed super com¬ 
puters. signing of the deal is seen as a sof¬ 
tening of the US stand; aartier. the US had 
refused to transfer super computer technology 
to India, fearing that the technology would be 
put to military use or diverted to the Soviet 
bloc. 


EVENTS—International 

UN lombaa^USSI: A UN draft report 
uccuses the Soviet Union of canyirtg out a 
deliberate policy of bombing villages in 
Afghanbtan and kHlirrg civilians. In terms 
unusually strong tor the UN. the report blamed 
the Soviet presetroe for the flight of four mWon 
refugees from Afghanistan and the serious food 
shortages in that land-locked state. It charged 
Moscow with almost total dbragard far the 
Geneva concessions offered to prisoners of 
ww. saying captured gueriRas warn loutinalv 
executed. Torture was so common that in 
effect, it had become an administtative prao- 
tbe. the report said. The Babtak KarmN regime: 
it said, was holding 50.000 political priao n ars. 

B aigioB soil b miclBar waaipaNB; Ttie 
Belgian Pariianwnt on Mar 20 approuad the 
government's controversial decision to deploy 
48 nudear-tipped US crube mbeMae on 
Belgian son. The 116-93 vote with one absten¬ 
tion on a ooniideitce motion, fottowad a 15- 
hour debate a week <4ler PM WMrad Marteia 
amiounced the gowrixnenTs decision to 
accept the mbsites. Within hours of Martens' 
arynunoemenL the first 16 missiles arrived end 
were dafribyed St Ftotannas. 

Brilain gale Imigiipr on Aeionet The Britiah 
Government on Mv 26 announoed immigro- 
lion restrictions virtuaily banning overaaos doc- 


MiSCELLANY 

imtoi c i t i ee . Bombay: Madm 'CatouRe anti 
DaM—will be among, the wbritiis moat pop¬ 
ulous. metropolitan cKiaa by the. year 2000. 
according to the Economic and Social Com- 
rnbaion for Aaia and tha PfrcHic lESCAP). 
Eleven other Asian -dtiaB will abo reach tha 
status of magacitias by that year Shaitghai 
Tol^. B ein g , pjakarta. Seoul. KaracN. 
Teharan. Oaaka-Koba. Dhaka, Manila and 
.Bangkok. The survey warn that the “daisrion- 
lion in oondWona of Hteami tha burden of pro- 
wding amanitiaa wM be m^ proUama for 
govammenfs of tha ragforL* Populatipn growth 
and migr a tion of lUral pboptea to tha urban 
anaa ware the factors mai^ r e aponaibla for 
the rise in the number of city-dwalai s . UrtMn 
poputation graw by 23.4% in 1978 and rose 
to 26.4% in 1980-83. 

Now Yoik tahaa fha coltae New YorKs 
subway has the highaat crime rate in the world, 
while Japan and the Soviet Union have systems 
that am virtually crimo-ftaa. says an Aasodatad 
ftaas survey. Bran in Parb. wham tha Banch 
am considerin g caWng in tha army to control 
subway, crime, the subway crime rate taMs short 
of New York's 14.000 felonies a year, with 
4.101 taionias reported in 1984. The survey 
says New York aubiwa/s antique design. frjN of 
nooks, pillars, long corridors, b mom hospit- 
abie to criminab than the newer subways of 
dtias such as Washington, which am desigaiad 
for dear sightliness, tatevbfon momtoring, grid 
safety. The survey, which covered four con- 
tkiems. found that some subway systems, 
such as in Japan, are almost crima-frae 
because of smsH sin. limited times of opera¬ 
tion. h adely middie-dass ridarship and new 
designs that make them easier to patrol 

DIED __ 

faes Adama, S3, the Prime MMslar of Bar¬ 
bados and one of tha Engibh-spaaking Car- 
tibean's most prominant leaders on Mar 11 at 
Bridgetown tri urapecifiod causes. Adams, 
atacled prembr in 1976 and re elected in 
1981. took the lead in forming an eastern Car^ 
ribean security aKanoa with smaNar stelae and 
aftar a bloody miKiaiy takeover of Granada in 
October 1983. hekwd coordirrate talks that led 
the US-led ewaskm of Grenada on Oct 85. 
1983. 

Oat G N iedho r, 59. one of India's finest 
post-war cricketers, op Mar 17 in Madras after 
unsuccasslul open heart surgery. Phadkar had 
been a nationai aalaclor. 

VJLSyedMehiinMiadlSI. forntermMa-. 
ter of state for taw and former Indian high oom- 
mtasionar to Britain, on Feb 28 at New DbRiTs 
AIIMS. aflerabrief abwss. 

Hamy Cebel t adga , 82. a fomier 
RepubUcan viioa p r e sidential candideta and a 
diplomat c l oaal y oomacted with the VtaSnam 
war. on Feb 28 at Ml Baveriay (U9 homealler 
atonglHneas. 

. AP. 
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What Zta wants is that the Presidan}. and not the ParUamenl should 
choose the prime minister. The Cabinet will merely''aid and adwce' him. 
and he will be able to dissolve the Parliament at wiH. He will be the 
arbiter of powers urufer the Constitution and his decision will be irrevoc¬ 
able. The President has also written into the Constitution the so-called 
judgement of the December referendum, according to which he lus 
been given five more years in office. The amended Constitution will 
come into force when martial law ends, but Zia has not yet specified as 
to how long tbat will take. 

Later in the month, he assumed the mantle ohan etocted President 
with martial law still in force. He also appointed Mohammad- Khan 
Juricjo from the sensitive province of Sind as Pakistan's new Prime 
Minister. Junejo won a vole of confidence in the National Assembly and 
soon afterwards declared that all political leaders living in exile' abroad 
were welcome to return. The 11 -party Opposition, the Movement for 
Restoration of Democracy (MRDf. however, ruled out any dialogue with 
Junejo. on the grounds that their leaders and workers were stid detained 
by the government and that no talks could be held in their absence, or 

u nder dure^^__ 

AFGHANISTAN 

DEFE NDIN G ATROCITIES _ . 

A report, ordered by the UN's Human Rights Commisaion. has 
come in for a lot of flak from the Afghans. The author of the 
report IS Prof Felix Ermacora. an Austrian with a nort-partisan 
record. He was responsible for a damning report on Chile in 1974 and 
took part in a UN enquiry on human rights in South Africa. His present 
report on Afghanistan is second-hand because the Afghan gouamment 
did not reply to his request asking permission to enter the country. He 
interviewed refugees in Pakistan. France and America and talked to 
fiumanitarian organisations working with refugees and came to the con¬ 
clusion that foreign’ (he does not name the Soviet Union) troops were 


byttfhilnt 0 t' vitegas vm Itair ala detifaawta pd l idi te dSprfvei giarrifa 
of Ihipport and -iood and tNrt torture had bacom an administretive 
policy. He claimed that about 50.000 people are p re een tfy being held 
as political prisoners. 

The Afghan delegate in the Human Rights Commiesion denounced 
the report as a "pr^fabrication of the factorise of American imperiansm" 
and claimed that Prof Ermacora was a CIA agent. However, the com¬ 
mission accepted the report and voted 31 to 7. with live abstentions, 
for the withdrawal of foreign troops from Afghanistan. The Russians 
have, so far. ignored the report. But if the Human Rights Commission 
decides to send the report to the General Assembly, and if the latter 
accepts it. the Russians will have to defend themselves publicly. 
GREECE 

SHUTTLING BETWEEN E)^REMmES 

G reece's unpredictable PM. Aitdreas Papandreou has dona it 
again. He first declared that he had decided to back the 
conser vathre President. Constantine CatamanNs. This upset 
members of his Pan Hellenic Socialist Movement (Pasok) as well as the 
main communist party (KKE). Shortly afterwards, however. Papandreou 
reversed his stand and annourtced that ha would back the left-leaning 
altemativa to Caramanlis, Christos Sartzetakis. a Supreme Court judge, 
who gained notoreity as the prosecutor in a case inv^rtg the murder of 
a leftist politician 22 years ago. 

Caramanlis resign^, throwing Greece into a new political turmoil. 
The question is. did Papandreou dump Caramanlis for reasons of politi¬ 
cal expediency or does this mean that Greece is tiltfog further to the left? 
Papandreou's adverse stand on US defence instaUatiorts in Greece, his 
refusal to cooperate militarily with the other NATO allies and his frequent 
praise fqr the Soviet.Union have already aroused American suspicions. 
Washington feels that Greek politics is moving definitely to the kft. With 
this in-mind, the Americans have recently begun to implement con¬ 
tingency plans to move the fdur US naval and air bases out of Greece. 

s.a& J.S. 


UTILITY OF MAPS-1 

(Continuad from page t9/ 

and retain such information which is rele¬ 
vant and useful to our purpose, at a given 
time. 

Mop Tracing 

Essential drawing tools in map tracing 
are (i) Drawing instrument sets with 
dividers, compasses—both ink and pencil, 
protractors, ruling pens: (ii) T-square 
triangles and celluloid set squares: (iii) 
Graduated scales and sliding rules: (hr) 
Drawing material including paper, pencil, 
eraser, ink. colour, brush, reproduction 
whites, sticking tape, pins: and (v) UNO 
stencils or Le Roy pens, particularly for 
lettering. 

While drawing a map the selection and 
depiction of the scale is verv important. 
There are three ways in which the scale is 
depicted on the map: (a) By a. statement 
such as '2 inches to the mile' or '*/z mile to 
tlie inch', (b) by a graphic scale; arid by a 
Representative .Fraction. R.F.=« Map distance 

Ground ctstanoe 
(Suppose the scale is 2 inches to the mile 
then 2 inchess=1 mile or 2 inchesx=63.- 
360 inches because 1 milep=63.360 
inch^ and therefore R.F.=s1/31.680 or 
1:31,680. 

Now. to draw a map. carefully read the 
date supplied and make a mental note of 
the main features in their proper position. 
Then make a rough sketch and write the 


names of these features in the right place. 
Keeping in mind the extent of the countiy 
to be shown draw the border of the map 
after selecting a convenient scale. After 
drawing the lowest and highest contour 
lines insert rivers and the major features, 
the means of communication and cultural 
settlements. Then check the sketch and 
see that all the features required in the data 
are shown, and there is nothing of an 
impossible nature (like a river flowing 
uphill) inserted. The features not required 
in the data stioutd not be inserted. Another 
point to be kept in mind is that the coun¬ 
tour lines must either form closed chains 
or run to the ridge of the map. JMso. the 
map should neither be crowded by con¬ 
tours to obscure other features nor should 
the contours be too few in number. Now 
irik the map showing the contours in red or 
brown and using conventional signs for 
various features, label the other necessary 
features. Finally, draw the border, scale, 
show the north and give a key to ail the 
symbols used through a legend, and also 
write the name of the map below. 
Weather Mops 

For drawing weather maps, 
atmospheric pressure. temperature, 
humidity, condition of the sky and various 
other aspects are constantly monitored 
through various scientific instruments and 
then the data is compiled. This data is 
used to draw weather maps. The various 
symbols used for drawing weather maps 


are shown in Box II. 

Distribution maps ate useful for study¬ 
ing the variation in value, amount or den¬ 
sity of stocks, crops, minerals. Industries, 
voting trends and of papulation. But the 
Fimitations with such maps is that a map 
based on one year's figures cannot give us 
a true picture, for there are variations from 
season To season and year to year. Three 
methods are used to show crops, stocks, 
minerals, etc on distribution maps: 

Layer tint or shading method: This is 
us^ul for showing density or average 
figures per unit area. In order to draw ^ch 
maps, distribution is shown by different 
types of black and white shading or dif¬ 
ferent tints of colours. In the map given 
below the net area shown as percentage 
of total area has been depicted in various 
shades (see Map A). 

£>ot method: The purpose of the dot 
.maps is to give a unit number for absolute 
figures. A unit number, say 5000 or 1 lakh 
accordirtg to density and scale of the map 
is represented by one dot. By this method 
the wasteland may also be avoided (see 
Map B). 

. Writing the name of the commodity: 
The name of the item is printed in capital 
letters or in rectangles across the area' 
where that commodity or item is pro¬ 
duced. The method being qualitative does 
nofgive any quantitative idea.qf the item in 
question (see. Map C). 

(To bo eohdmierU 
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ATHLETICS __ 

At the USA-ktobil Indoor Athletics meet in 
New York on Feb 22. two American women 
sprinters ^ world indoor basts, twice each. 
Triple Olympic gold medallist Valerie Brisco 
Hookes set a world best in the heats of the 200 
m at 23.08 sec and then smashed it in the final 
to clodc 22.'9& sec. In the 400 m Dianne 
Oixon clocked 52.77 sec in the heats and 

52.20 sec in the final to set world bests. 

• • • 

Britain's Todd Bermett sat a new world 
Indoor best in the 400 m for men. on Mar 3 at 
the 16th irxfoor European Championships in 
Athens, clocking 46.56 sec. Marita Koch set 
•ho track ablaze in the 200 m for women, as 
the East German girkclocked 22.82 sec to set 
a world best, despite a recent injury. (For 
indoor meets, the world records are called 
wbrld bests—as the tracks can differ, vastly 
from each other and be of various lengths fur a 
lap and at different angles for banking). 

♦ • • 

At the World Cross-Country Championships, 
field in Lisbon on Mar 24. Olympic marathon 
champion Carlos Lopes of Portugal won the 
men's event for the third time. The women’s 
event was won by Zola Budd. the controversial 
little girl from South Africa, who runs for 
B^ain. _■_ _ '_ 

BA DMINTON _ 

At the 49th National Champioaships which 
were.held at the Indraprastha Indoor Stadium iri 
New Delhi in early March, it was encouraging to 
see a youngster topple the established veteran 
in the women's'singles final- The men's cham- 
tiionship. however, went true to form. Results: 

Mali: Singles; Syed Modi (RIys) *b Vimal 
•'umar(Ker) 18-17. 15-8 Doubles: Leroy D'sa 
and Sanat Mistra (RIys) b Uday Pawat and 
Pradeep Gandhe (Mah) 15-13'. 15-B 

Women: Singles: Madhumita Bisht (RIys) b 
Ami Ghia (Mah) 11-6. 2-11. 11-4 Doubles: 
Ami and Deepti Thanekar (Mah) b Madhumita 
and Ameeta Kulkami Modi (RIys) 15-9. 15-7. 
Mixed Doubles: Gandhe and Ami (Mah) b D'sa 
and Madhumita (RIys) 15-12.18-11-- 

Since Prakash Padukone stopperr participat¬ 
ing in the Nationals. Modi has always won the 
singles crown and this was his fifth straight 
title. , , . , 

Morten Frost Hansen won his native Danish 
Open Championships for the fifth time, at 
Copenhagen on Mar 10. with a 15-4. 15-5 
win over Sung Han Kook of South Korea. 
Second-seeded Prakash was etiminaied in the 
third round by a young Chinese Xiang Guobao 
11-16. 15-12.15-7. 

• • * ■ . 

The AIFEngiand Championships conckidad 
in London on Mar 24 with China's Zhao Jian- 
Hua creating a major upset on his very fiist 
attempt when he claimed the men's singles title 
by defeating defending champion Hansen 6- 
15r 16-10. 18-16. The 20-yw-old Chinese 
became the first player to win the title on 
debut, since Rudy Hartono of Indonesia 
clinched the first of his eight singles titles in 


CHESS ~~ _ 

India's numberomchess player Pravin Thip- 
say was declared joint champion of the Com¬ 
monwealth Championships which ended in 
LoTKion on Feb 27. With this victory he also 
received the first norm of the grandmaster Title. 
He now requires a sacorui norm to become the 
first Grandmaster from lixlia. Thipsay. a 25- 
year-old bank employae, was national cham- 
pionin1982. _ 

CWCKET. ^ 

The Indian woman cncketers are not far 
behind their male counterparts in setting world 
records. The Indian captain Diana Eduljee has 
claimed more than 100 wickerts whi^ is a 
world record. 

• * • 

Wills XI coasted to a comfortable six-wteket 
victory over holders Board President s XI to lift 
the WHIs Trophy in the Limited Overs Tourna¬ 
ment in Bombay on Mar 17. 

The She ffi eld Shield (i.e.. the national 
championship of Australia, equivalent to our 



ended on Mer 19. by a narrow one-wicltat 
margit. 


The thiee-Tesi series between frtdia aiKf 
New Zealand women's crickai teems ended in 
a draw as all the matches were indecisive. 

FO OTBALL _ 

The National Championship for the Saeitaah 
Traphy was won by Punjab, as they thrashed 
Maharashtra 3-0 in the final at the Green Park 
Stadium in Kanpur on Mar 23. 

SQUASH _ _ 

The French Open CSiampionship in Paris was 
won for the fourth time in a row. on Mar 16. by 
world champion Jahangir Khan of Pakistan, 
who was absolutely devastating. In an 
incredibly fast game, he disposed of New 
Zealand's Stuart Davenport ir. just 27 
mmuies —which must rank as one of_lhe rtuic- 
kesi wins in an international final—winning 9- 
0, 9-1. 9-1. 

TENNIS 


Irt the first round match of the world group . 


MADE FOR EACH OTHER 



On the night of Mar 10. thefirteiofthe WotU ChemgionMhip Of Criokot wee pImYed in 
ktolboume. Auetrelia. Two dYnmnic pmekmget shot Udo ptommoneo. flow Sheatri—^-tho 
Champion of Chompiona; Audi- 1O0—the ptiaa ear he roeahrod. A alaaK uhto-thodam. 
daf-aattirtg ear. Audi- fOOia/uatthe muff for ehampa. 

The onfY ear in the wedd designed to raduea wktd rmsiatarrea to the rnktirtturtt. Audi- 
100 hms tho hwmat dreg eoaMeiam and an avtrmmelY aeooomieal potrtd eonaumption 
of S8 km per gaden at a apa^ of 120 km par hour. The eomforta of tho drhror mid 
paaaongers am not. however^ ovarioidied. A piuah oir-eonditionod earpotod iraarior 
eompiamants the super-slaak ruttt-proof. axtarittr. Apart from thia the ear ,ia highlY 
automotad. The windawa are ataetrieallY operated and the ataoting wheat power 
aparatad. Why. oamn the tfrhtar’a seat ia microproemaaor controUad to adjust itaotf to a 
dtiaar rtf any heighti Totep it all the Audi-lOO haa a eomputariaad apakoaman tordAa 
aoen aa the angina la awitchad on. an ataetronie gadget immo^ataly oxaminoa lAe 
aarioua moehaniama to ehaek whether thaao are m working order. dtimyaronX thecae 
nMt you mil ThaAuM-IOOiaayatom-toatod for apaod. comfort and total raHmbiHtp. Hit. 
in feet, marfm to laatl 
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Calcutta on Mar 10. In.tha ooarring nyteh ' 
Ramash Krishnan defeated Francesco CanceMotti 
6-3. 11-9. 4-6. 3-6. 6-4. Then Vi^ Amritraj 
MSS given a tough fight by Claudio Panatta. 
Vijay managed to scrape through 6-1. 6-4. 
6-7. 3-6. 6-3. But the young Italians were not 
going to give in easily. Thee doubles peir of 
Claudio Panatta and Gianni Ocleppo blasted off 
Anand Amritra) and Shashi Menon 6-3. 6-3. 
1-7 But. on the final day. Vijay got the better of 
'..anceilotti 5-7. 6-4. 6-3. 8-6 to give India the 
AiMiiing3-l lead. 

.. Krishnan lost the inconsequential last match 
•t) Panatta 6-8. 6-4. 6-1. 

India thus stay in the world group (consisting 
•t 16 nations) and will meet the winners of the 
Swedof' vs Ctiile maicti m the quarter-finals. 

§.G. 


-tOl HMANS 

AN AFFAIR TO REMEMBER 

T his lime when India clindhed the 
Ftothnians Trophy at Sharjah it was no 
boll Irorr. ihe blue. It was an'expected 
•■ictfiry earned itirough dint ol stieer hard work, 
axcolleni loam wo'k and fielding par excellen- 
.fe And ihus winning the fourth international 
iiiM-uav chainpionship in succession—the pre- 
.-lou-. ones ooing the Pnjdential Cup. the Asia 
Cup. and the Benson and Hedges World 
Ctianipionship ot Cricket the Indian team richly 
deserves the widespread accolade it is receiv¬ 
ing Once the undeidngs. the Indians now reign 
sopieme in the wllov^ world. 

On Mar 22 in ihe firr.i malch of the tour- 
i.anon Rothmans Tournament. Pakistan sul- 
feied a coiivit.r.inqdetbdl .al India's hands In an 
emreinely ipw- M;‘ir,i..| match. India was initially 
iiuiHiied tiui foi .j oaltrv 126. thanks to a 
de .osialioq p.ice ai'a-.i' by none other than the 
■■.i.ght< Imirf'-. Atii.. !• .cketed six wicketsfor only 
I -I utv,- lOtleii'i .1 ."■.pendous bowling perfor- 
■Ti!.'-.' But ttr.’ iu.j.iiis loijght pack with a 
je'iqi-anr..;: tiuwiioq ■hi’ upponents out for an 
.■'•,ti‘-hev<ioii> 8 / 'uf. At. jin Australian tan later 
i-i r.ned. ird'a would tiave bowled Pakistan out 
■'■I 'OS', ihait 60 ’ijiis had >1 made 85 Which 
u.” ii>'- ..niumes mr me casbre ot die team. 

'■.Mi;jli.i neat Cngland in another hard 
' • .-.inl ouitct' and niadt- it to Ihe finals loo So 
1.1.1' 29. the stage at Sharjah was orice 
iq ’ i' ail ’.e! for what jiiomised to be a gripping 
-.iMi The Aussies walked Into the match with 
■•..’t'm j In iose while the Indians walked in 
:>..ier (jressure to jirove to the world that they 
/• f-re cnamps all the way And prove it they did 
>'"'Ouqh Australia did not hand the match over 
t'l mem nn a piaitei. Ahei skitilirig Australia out 
• .1 139 'uris Indie went in to bat and almost 
-j'lHiiied 'Ilf; match at one stage with the 
i. i'eliisdia showing 120 for 7. With the world 
.inu'-ips still needing 20 runs to win. Mohinder 
Amarnatli and Madan Lai demonstrated some 
superb rearguard action steering India out of 
iioiiViled waters safely. India won the Rothmans 
1rn))liv and the $45,000 that went with it Ex- 
caiiidin Sunil Gavaskar was declared Man of 
I hr- Series, essentially tor his outstanding field- 
irig performance. So. yet again. Indian cric¬ 
keters have romped back home quite 
'idisputably invincible 

J.S 


THE WHIZZ KrO 

T he 'wonder bo/’ot Indian cricket ThM is 
how Mohammed Azharuddin is haHed all 
over the cricketing world. But little wee 
known about this battirtg sensation from 
Hyderabad till that fateful moment whan he 
made his Tast debut in Calcutta against 
England. With a century on debut. Azhar was 
able to make his presence felt on the Indian 
cricket horizon. But his deeds in the next two 
Tests in Madras and Kanpur made him a cetab- 
rity. This 22-year-old Hyderabad youngster had. 
hit a century in each of his first three Teats. 
Something even the great Don Bradntan had 
not achieved. Overnight. Azhar became the 
toast of the country. So much so that if you go 
to Hyderabad rtoyy. literally any rickshawala or 
auto driver would be able to take you to his 
house, it has become as much a tourists’ 
attraction as the famed Salarjung Museum. 

However. Azhar's march to tame has been a 
hard one His middle-class family background 
had always taught him to be a fighter and grab 
the chances that came his way. His entry to 
Ranji Trof^V is just" two years old. He was 
aware that his inclusion in the Indian team 
depended on Sandeep Patifs failure. I remem¬ 
ber. when I brought it to his notice during the 
Bombay Test, he was quick to say. "Nakko 
baba, don't say that. Sandeep is a great 
player." But Ironically Azhar made his debut 
following Patifs exclusion after the Delhi Test 
debacle. And rest is history. Azhar hammered 
consecutive centuries—110 at Calcutta. 105 
at Madras and 122 at Kanpur to enter his 
name in tfie record books. 

He continued in the same form for the World 
Championship Of Cricket in Australia where the 
critics were delighted with his style and grace. 
Not to mention his strokes. His remarkable 
ability to play the ball late was compared to the 
great West Indian Sir Frank Worrell by BBC 
commentator Christopher Martin Jenkins, who 
IS considered an authority on cricket. -After 
Sunil Gavaskar, this youngster has superbly 
taken over ihe mantle of creating records with 
fine timing. As the legend faded in the series' 
against England. Azhar emerged as the 
'messiah' of Indian cricket. 

In Hyderabad. Azhar was just one of those 
cricketers who make it quick to the Ranji 
Trophy level and stagnate. Examples like 
■Shahid Akbar and Arshad Ayub being the most 
recent. But Azhar was a class apan. His teacher 
at Ail Saints High School. Rector Brother 
Joseph was the first to notice Azhar's talents.' 
"He never missed his practice and was very 
particular about his dress. It used (o be spotless 
white", he recalls. But the greatest encourage¬ 
ment Azhar got was. from his uncle Mir 
Zhainulabidd'n. a good league cricketer in his' 
and his grandfathw. Azhar always used to 
watch his uncle's matcfi. His grandfather would 
prefer to watch Azhar's batting far away from 
the crowd. He would never accept an invitation 
, to watch it from the pavilion. The boy would 
feel nervous", he fett. For Azhar. it was the 
greatest miafonune that his grandfather never 
watched Nm make his Test debut. He died 
about a month before-Azhar played at Calcutta. 

In the beginning. Azhar was a leg-spinner 
but later switched onto mediurrvpace. It was 
much later that he realised his baiting potential 



Azhar's first big break came iri 1977 as a lOih. 
class student when he played tor South Zone 
Schools against. English Schools and got a 
pleasing 42. From his first cricket match till the 
Kanpur Test.- Azhar nas maintained a copy 
where he himself writes his scores and the 
manner in which he got out. 

Azhar was never good at studies but he 
didn't neglect them either. His day would begin 
with a 'narpaaz' at 6 a.m. followed by .jogging 
and exerases. Aftei school, he practised. Irom 
.3 to 6. Study in the everting and to bed before 
9 He graduated from Nizam College. 

Azhar is the eldest ot tout brothers-- 
Farisuddin. Balizuddin and Ifteqaruddin. and 
two sistws—Lubna Aziz and Amina Aziz. He is 
highly religious too. He would keet;i mxa even 
wtiiie playing matches in his school and college 
days. Now he finds it difficult. Azhar's penchant 
for.big scores is not a recent development. On 
his del^t in Duteep Trbphy. he hammered 226 
againsfcentral Zone at Dhanbad last year mis¬ 
sing A|it Wadekar's record .by three runs .A year 
before, he had slammeo 245 against* West 
Zone in tbeVizzyTroptiv at Mohan Nagar and 
missed Gavaskar's record by two runs. A 
brilliant 153 against England in Ihe 
Ahmedabad and 121 and 109 against Andhra 
in the Ranji Trophy paved the way for his Test 
entry and he has not looked back since. 

Basically. Azhar is an on-the-rise playei. He 
tias all the strokes and can play them with 
authority agairjst spinners and fast bowlers 
■ alike. The pick of his strokes being- the whip¬ 
ping on-dr^ he executes with all the grace of 
a Greg Chappell and the Iqte cut he plays a la 
G.R. Viswanath. The most important factor of 
Azhar's batting is his ability to play the ball at 
the last moment and his at^rranca to play the 
strokes in the air. It is one reason he retains 
from playing the hook. His brilliant fietding is 
another plus point. His greatest asset his mod-- 
esty and willingness to learn all the time. Azhar 
is a very soft-spokan person. At times it is dif- 
ficutt to hear him even from very close. It has 
been a great start for one vvho watched his first ’ 
ever Test only after he vvas selected to play in 
Bombay. 'Though ha didn't make his cMxit 
there, he watched every baH of the match Uke 
any youngster would do iMiHe at his ftat Teet. 

vuAr 
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WRITItSiG A RESUME-1 


A good resumd should mirror 
your individuality, and con¬ 
vince the employer about your 
suitability for the post adver¬ 
tised. A two-part serial on 
how to write an effective 
resume. 

S elling one's services in the job 
market is as tough and tricky as the 
promotion of consumer goods is for 
the salesman. However, if the latter pop¬ 
ularises his products through gimmicky 
commercial ads. how does the job-seeker 
present his capabilities to the potential 
employers? Well, the answer lies in the 
nreparation of an effective resum^ which is 
very close to designing a 'self ad copy. 
For. what's the good of all your knowledge 
and competence if you cannot put them 
across, straight, to the employer? 

Writing a good resume, which is usually 
accompanied by an application letter, is an 
a.n. A well-developed resumi must 
introduce you to the employer, arrest his 
attention, arouse his interest in your poten¬ 
tial abilities and convince him that you are 
the person to interview and perhaps 
employ! Hence, this preliminary com¬ 
munication with the employer must be to 
tlie point and written in such a manner that 
'it presents straight facts, with a prom- 
otiohal approach. 

Know Yourself 

The process of resum^ writing can be 
systematised by broadly analysing your 
interests and assessing your plus and 
minus points. Knowing your accom¬ 
plishments in the academic sphere and 
your attitudes towards people, of a certain 
kind, is essential to career planning. Hen¬ 
ce. you must go through an exercise in 
self-analysis. 

An honest self-analysis may have its 
roots in one's school days. A recollection 
of your high school experiences, extra 
curricular activities, voluntary help offered 
and part time jobs taken up can help you 
assess the nature of the job you would like 
to choose. Your self-evaluation must also 
include the type of work you can do best 
(relating to data, people, objects etc.), 
your capacity ta express through words or 
writings, the extent, to which Tocr- can 
stretch your patience, your ability to work 
under pressure, leadership Qualities, the 



extent to which you can be flexible to 
changing situations. 


This invaluable information about your¬ 
self would help in preparing a crisp, com¬ 
plete resum^ which would; in fact, help 
the prospective employer :n quickly decid¬ 
ing whether you are cut out for the kind of 
job he is offering. On the other hand^you 
would also be holding the kev to the vital 
aspect of every career of one's choice, viz. 
■job satisfacton. 

The Conte^nt 

Resume writing cannot be based on a 
set format. For, every job seeker wants to 
stand out. above his competitor's 
Nevertheless, certain accepted rules are 
followed universally. They can be said to 
constitute the five Ws and the five Cs of 
resume writing.The Ws, which outline 
your educational qualifications and 
employment experience, your interests 
and aims .should ha>'e clear answers to 
questions like 

Who are you? 

What do you know? 

What have you done so far? 

What would vou like to do? 

Wh'at can you do for the employer? The 
resume, in order to satisfy the five 'Cs. 
must be 

Clean: Neatly typed or handwritten (if 
the employer so indicates in his advertise¬ 
ment). easy to read, free of spelling and 
grammatical errors. 

Clear: Well divided into separate 
paragraphs, each highlighting your 
qualifications, work experience, aims and 
other information. It must provide ready 
information to the employer who is skim¬ 
ming through your resum4 alongwith a 
hundred others. 

•Cdmpact; Limited to one or two pages, 
brief, to the point and written in; phrases 
'Mther than in prose, with complete 
sentences. 

Correct: Indicate exact academic rec^d. 


give a correct picture of the period of work 
experience, salary drawn etc. 

Complete: Contain every relevent infor¬ 
mation relating to education, work 
experience, exposure to jobs of various 
types (part time commissioned jobs) even 
if not, widely dh/ergeni. 

In general a resum# has to be polished 
and provide an in-depth picture of your¬ 
self. Depending on your career objectives 
you may slant your resume elaborating on 
all the relevant work experiences and con¬ 
densing those not directly related to the 
particular job you are applying for. Hence, 
it is better not to send out carbon copies 
of one's resum^. Every resum^ must be 
suitably modified to suit varied job 
requirements. But. your resume should be 
original and concise, so as to mirror your 
individuality. 

Guidelines 

Your approach to resume writing 
depends on your background. But, two 
broad approaches to resum^ writing can 
be underlined; the biographical approach 
and the functional approach. 

The biographical resume is the style 
suitable tot most of the fresh graduates 
who are entering the employment market. 
The format oj the biographical resume is 
based on a summary of relevant informa¬ 
tion written in a chronological order within 
the following framework 

(a) Job objjctives; Explain the type of job 
vou wish to do indicating your skills, 
abilities and background. If you am 
interested in a broad occupational field, it 
should be stated clearly. 

(b) Education; Emphasise the positive 
aspects of your academic career and 
extra-curricular activities. Describe any 
academic honors or tinancia! rewards you 
have received: also ind.cate any positions 
you have assumed in school/college. 

(c) Work experience: Describe the specific 
responsibilities or tasks you have under¬ 
taken. including civic services or voluntary 
social work rendered Periods of self- 
employment. if any. should also be 
indicated. 

(d) Hobbies and interests. These may be 
included to highlight other aspects of your 
personality. 

(e) Personal data: Any information about 
sex. race, age and maritatetatus should'be 
specified. 

(fl References: Furnish the names, 
addresses and designations of persons 
holding recognised positions, provided 
they have krH>wn you- and have ack¬ 
nowledged your capabilities. Names of 
relatives should not be mentioned. Make 
sure that you have the permission of the 
{Contlnu0tl on pogo 60 ) 
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f.f Nf. HAL BUDGET '85-86 

A ifss hixim; moposiiion 


T he Union Budget should not be a 
money-gathering exerci.se. It should 
be planned keeping in view the long- 
t(?(m projections of the economic policy. It 
i;. jjl.‘.o not correct to think ttiat the Budget 
IS ttie rnajoi instrument to shift the cr^m- ■ 
rnori man from the froverty area to the 
non-poverty area. The problem of poverty 
is complex and has to be handled by 
various programmes for improving pro¬ 
ductivity in the econoniy. 

The Budget is based on the presump¬ 
tion that the net tax revenue cannot be 
increased by raising tax rates. In faid. ttus 
has been the thinking for many years. Y.B. 
Chavan was the first Finance Minister who 
took the bold step of reducing income tax 
rates. There was a 38% inaease in ttie 
revenue from income tax. Tire next 
Finance Minister Subramaniam also 
reduced tax rates. However, the tax 
revenue did not increase. It was roc3li.ied 
that this was due to the raising of the 
exr;m|jtion limit. Pranab Mukherjee also 
took a risk and brought down the max¬ 
imum lato 1)1 taxation to 61% and there 
was a steep rise in lax revenues. V.P. 
Singh tias further reduced the maximum 
tax limit and it is tioped that the - tax 
revenues would go up further. Therefore, 
ex()orience has shown that lower rates 
tirovide more incentive to honest tax 
payers to pay their taxes. However, we. 
have to develop a culture of tax payment 
because in India a large number of persons 
have developed a culture of non-tax 
payment—they would not pay tax under 
any circumstances. 

Tfte strong point of the Budget Is the 
way it seeks to tiandle black money, which 
Is earned in tfiree ways; 

• from activities which are illegal— 
brities and smuggling. 

• Irom selling a product at a price which 
is illegal. This happens when items of 
controlled prices are sold at higher prices: 

• tiom tax evasion. There cannot be any 
fourth way to earn black money. 

The earlier finance ministers only made 
efforts to rriop uj) the black money. Steps 
taken by thorn like bearer bonds and 
voluntary di.sclosuros. were aimed at 
reducing the quantity of black money. 
This did not prove to be of much help 
bec.iuse black money and wtiite money 
move ill two streams which cross each 
other at several points. Since efforts were 
not made to check the origin of black 
rnonty, the steps taken by the finance 
ministers did not produce the desired 
resuli.s. 


Itiw b a summary of a loctura 
dalhmrod ruemliy by fW A.M. 
Khuaro at Hindu Colia^, Univanity 
of DaHii. It was sponsorod by 
COimos. 


V.P. Singh has taken steps to stop the 
generation of black money He is the first 
one to do so. Since donations to political 
parties have now been legalised, there 
would be no need for them to earn money 
illegally. Secondly. 25 industries have been 
delicensed. Licensing of industries was 
another source of black money because 
bribes had to be given at several points for 
getting licences. Thirdly, the MRTP limit 
has been raised and there would be no 
need to earn money and not show it. And 
lastly, the reduction of the maximum limit 
to a reasonable rate of 50% would bo a 
very strong incentive to pay tax. 

The Budget also explains the need for 
economies of skill which is the real solu¬ 
tion io the economic problems in poor 
countries. It is a strange contradiction that 
commodities produced in villages, like 
handloom shirts and handmade chappals, 
cannot be sold in villages. They are either 
exported or bought by the elite. However 
plastic chappals made in factories on a 
large scale are needed and sold in rural, 
areas. Budgets in the years to come will 
have to tackle this strange phenomenon. 

The Budget is also an effort to svtritch 
over from petrol to other sources of ertergy 
which can be old and non-conventional. 
The tax on petrol, though harsh on certain 
sections of the society, would force people 
to reduce, the use of petroleum products. 

The Budget, however, has not done' 
much for people earning less than Rs 
1.500 p.m. They were not paying taxes 
previously and. therefore, they are not 
affected by the recent tax exemption limit 
or the reduction of rates. In fact, the 
increase in petrol gas prices would affect 
them adversely. 

The Budget has also not done anything 
about the generation of black money in the 
real estate sector. In fact, this sector is the 
largest creator of black money and the 
main culprit is the capital gains tax which 
motivates people to show purchases at 
low prices. In fact, if the capital gains tax ia 
removed or changed in such a way that 
earnings from rural society, if invested in 
the interests of the economy, are 
exempted from tax. the generaAion of 
black money would be “reduced 
considerably. ■ 


references to furnish their names. 

The functional resume is one which 
goes beyond the outline of education and 
experience. It enables you to focus on your 
transferable skills in certain jobs .whfsre 
your aptitude and talent can be creatively 
utilised irrespective of your educational 
and technical qualifications. For eg. you 
can work for an editorial office or in a 
publicity organisation if you are creative 
and have the ability to convert thoughts into 
beautiful words. It is not necessary that you 
should be a qualified joumaiist. though it 
may be an added qualification. Similarly a 
person who has a business acumen may 
be ideally suited for salesmanship without 
the necessary qualificatbns. 

The functional resume is invaluable for 
people with dbnsiderabie work experience 
or with little work experience and con¬ 
siderable non-paid experience if: (a) they 
wish to change fields, (b) they want to 
work in fields not directly related to their 
education and (c) they are liberal arts 
graduates and have to bridge the gap bet¬ 
ween generalised education and specific 
job requirements. 

A key eiemem of the functional resume is 
your section on skills' eg. managing and 
organising skills, human relations and 
interpersonal skills research and analysis 
skills communications skills. You ' are 
expected to pick or design 'skill clusters' 
that best describe how you can be useful 
to the employer. 

In a functional resume, you must single 
out your experiences and place them in a 
'skill cldster' e.g.. administrative and 
management skills, staff supervision dire 
cted programmes and organised efforts) 
This format allows you to draw from life's 
experiences and not Ktst from paid jobs. 
Now, the fact that you spoke publicly, 
designed ads. and negotiated conflicts will 
transfer easily to other work situations. 
Owering Note 

Every resume should be sent along'.'vith 
a covering letter which may be warm, per¬ 
sonalised but strictly businesslike in its 
approach in introducing you to the 
employer. Commonly called an applicatior. 
letter, the covering tetter should be: 

*Typed neatly on paper. 

*Addressed to a specific person, by name 
and title. 

*Conveying to the employer how you got 
to know Nm and why you are interested in 
working for him. 

'Telling the employer what you can offer, 
not what you anticipata from Ns 
orgaNstion. 

'Reflecting your indhriduaiity. 

(Look out fdf some samples in our next 
issue) 

P.6. 
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can IniJia poadfaljf dwito? 

wventieth oentuiy India has. made 
I phenomenal piogiess. practicadY 
I in every sphere of activity, rang- 
vig from travel to gadgetry.' claimed 
Piof Khusro. former member of the Plan¬ 
ning Commission. He was speaking at fhe 
seminar on ^ndia and the 21st Centuryf 
organised by the TRF Institute for Social 
Saences Research and Educatkxi. at the 
India International Centre. New Delhi, on 
Mar 21. The participants included several 
eminent schol» and hearis of erJucational 
and other institutions. 

According to Samir Jain. Joint Manag- . 
mg Director. Bennett. Coleman & Co Ltd. 
she seminar was designed as a 
'brainstorming exercise aimed at providing 
several dear ahernalive scenarios and 
action plans on the key fronts, if not a 
blueprint on what the Indian scenario 
would be at the advent ol the 21st 
century*. 

Presiding over the session on Economy. 
Prof Khusro felt that ~as far as the pace of 
change was concerned it would be difficult 
lor the 21 St century to match the 20th". 
However, he struck an optimistic note 
<Mien he claimed that the 21st century 
»vould witness the advent of a new 
.economic, social and developmental era 
punctuated by rapid growth m these fields. 
Artd. with technical changes moving 
ahead of social change, sdentx arxf 
technology will reach the common masses 
and facilitate their growth. 

In his keynote address. P.L Tandon. 
Chaitman. National Council of Aoplied 
Economic Research, underscored the 
need for better interaction between the 
various levels of pubfie and political 
leadership in order to ensure India's entry 
into the next century with an a<x»lsrated 
pace of growth and deyetopment". These 
levels of leadershi p included political, 
administrative, acadonic. managerial and 
defence leadership. Tandon also stressed 
the need for "quick decision-making" now 
that India stood on the threshold of the 
21st century. 


in the country. fVof CP. Bhambri Dean. 
School of Social Sciences. JNU. 
highlighted tfw prominent role of politics in 
countering the negative trends operating in 
the rxxmtry. But. the mfkienoe of caste 
.and retigion. Bhambri opined, were ham¬ 
pering fodia's progress. These elements 
tend to make politics passive and subser¬ 
vient to pressures and demands. he said. 

The management of 'politics for 
change' in the 21st ewntury wiN also be 
restrfoted by the laede of cx>n > preher g ion of 
the Ikikage between internal arrd external 
forces. This has been made explicitly 
dear by the Punjab problem, where certain 
external forces and pressure groups have 
been instrumental in creating tension in the 
country, the seminar reiterated. 

Prof Sushila Kaushik. Professor of PoNti- 
cral ScierK:e. University of Delhi 
however, fexesaw the possibility of 
revivalism in inefian politirs. owing to the 
growth of the middte eJass. "This wilt be 
cxxjpled with a demand for decentralisa¬ 
tion of politics and will subsectuently lead 
to emergence of more regional parties. 
And natfonal parties, in the coming years, 
will have to aim tow and not be 
ambitkxjs." she said. 


remained stagnant at 2.1 % per annum. At 
this rate Indis would be the most populous 
cxxjntiy in the world in the 21 st century, 
with all its attendam problems, he said. 


AnSNsing the poftical and sextial set-up 


Several ecxxicxnists taking part in the 
seminar focussed on the role of the private 
sectcK in India. The private sector was 
expeerted to become more significrant than 
the public sector; and the inexorable pro¬ 
cess of urbanisaticxi. whic:h was leading to 
industrialisation, was discussed. B.M. 
Nigam. Professor of Commerce Delhi 
University, held that cxice the tienef«ts of 
industrialisation effectively reactred the 
masses. India may well become a power 
to reckon with. 

Referring to the rapidly upUftfog growth 
exave and the tower^ population cxrrve. 
Prof Khusro claimed that these were 
healttiy signs, as they vmre accompanied 
by an increasing per capka income. 
According to Dr ICN. Kabra of the Indian 
Institute of ifobic Administration, effective 
employment opportunities to the tune of 
36.000 per d^ wil have to be cheated to 
provide the popedation of the 21st oentuiy 
with increased purchasing power. Tte 
seminar suessed Ihe need tar according 
top ' priority to population controL 
education—espedaly primary and secon¬ 
dary. health and other vital isaues of 
rational i nyortanoB. Acoorc^ to Nigam. 
whie the rale of popidation growth in 
China had come down horn 2.4% per 


Prof M.V. Mathur. Member. Pay Com-, 
missioa while presiding over the session 
which focussed on educaticxi. emphasised 
the necessity of good teachers. For. 
teachers were ultimately responsible for 
moulding the character of students. Prof 
Mathur called for rigorous testing before 
teacdreis were chosen and. thereafter, 
training aiKl orientation of those selected, 
before they were finally allowed to 
teach. 

The Oireckor of the Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan. Dr M.P. Chhaya, also underlined 
the imperative need for good teachers 
while emphasising the vital role of educa¬ 
tion in the upliftment of a country. 

Sdanca And Tochneiogy 

The session on scienca and technology 
was chaired by Prof Dinesh Mohan, former 
director of the Central Building Research 
Institute. Rexirkee. Prof Mohan believed 
that iKMvconventional energy sources, 
though not a commercial success at the 
moment, were bound to find wider use in 
future. He was of the opinion that as a 
result of the initiative taken by the PM. 
progress in the areas of computer technol¬ 
ogy and electronics, in the coming years, 
would be rapid. Innovation, he felt was the 
need of the hour and. for this, change in 
the attitude of Ihe government was essen¬ 
tial. Massire efforts should be made for 
the extension and development of new 
technolngv he suggested. 

Sweeping aside all claims on the status 
of India in the field ol science and technol¬ 
ogy. Dr Oinesh Mohan. IIT. Delhi, dis¬ 
puted the claim lliat India had the third 
largest scientific manpower in the world. 
Mohan spoke vehemently about the need 
to imparl knowledge to students in Indian 
languages as against Englisfi, which he 
believed, was not comprehensible to 
at least 90% of the student.s. 

S. Arunachalam of the Publications and 
Information Directorate. CSIR. was rf the 
opinion that basic reseaich should be 
emphasised as no technology could 
develop without a firm foundation of basic 
research: scientific establishments in India 
had failed to function up to their expia¬ 
tion because only their institutional 
framework was copjed from the West, 
while the content remained indigenous. 
Also, referring to the existing disparity bet¬ 
ween the economic status of scientists 
and that of professionals in other fields, he 
lecommendted that only by granting better 
social status to scientists would India 
march into the 21 st century with the con- 
I fidence of a scientifically progressed 
nation. ■ 
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ASSISTANTS GRADE EXAM 

N ever mind if you aren't the initiating 
tyrm. You could still be a good 
assistant to start with So why not 
try your luck in the UPSC Assistant's Grade 
(.xaro. on the basis of which recruitment will 
be made For a number of vacancies in the 
As5.iMant's Grade of' the Railway Board Sec- 
retana: Service. Central Secretariat Service. 
Armed Forces Headquarters, etc. 

Bui take care you are at least 20 years in 
ago. with a ‘degree from any recognised 
university. If yes. you may fill in the applica¬ 
tion form, published in the Intlian Expimn 
and in Emplaymant Ntwa, dated 6. 
19B5. in accordance with the specifications 
provided therein. 

The completed application form, 
addressed to the Secretary, UPSC, Dholpur 
House. New Deihi-IIOOOI. should be 
submitted on or before May 20. 1985. 
alongwith a fee of Rs 28 (Rs 7 for SC & ST 
carufidatesl, through crossed IPO. payable 
to the Secretary. UPSC. at the New Delhi 
GPO. or crossed bank draft from any branch 
cl ihe SBI. payable to the Secretary. UPSC. 
at tfie SBI Mam Branch. New Delhi. 

RBI OFFICERS 

mess you have some reservations 
about being a bank officer, you may 
compete for the exam for the rec¬ 
ruitment of Grade '8' officers in the RBI. 

Before May 8. 1985. you should have 
qualified for (i) a master's degree with at 
least 58% marks, or (ii) a doctorate degree 
with a second class master's • degree or 


aecoaniaiitwime'qacBaiorage g» ae < yfiiit 
a postgraduate rtiploma in managsmartl 
instituta of repute like HM. with a hacheior'a 
degree. If you are an SC/ST candidate 
possess a master's degree with minimum 
pass marks or any .equivalent recognised 
qualification, you can still try your hand. But 
you must be between 21*28 years in age 
asoitApr 1.1985. for taking the exam. For 
format of application you may look up TAe 
Hinduttan Timu dated Apr 10.1985. 

Completed application forms are expec¬ 
ted to be subr^ed to The Secretary 
Reserve Bartk Of India Services Board 
Hong Kong Bank BuMdirtg. 6th Floor 
Mahatma Gandhi Road, PO No. 10009 
Hutatma Chowk, Bombay-400 023. on or 
before May 8. 1985. alongwith a fee of 
Rs 40 (Rs 12 ft>r SC/ST carvdidates| in the 
form of crossed IPO only, p^able at GPO, 
Bombay, in favour of RBI. 

GIC OFFICERS 

our career is insured if you choose 
to taka up a job with the General 
Insurance Corporation of India. 

Make sure you have an accounting back- 
grourtd, i.e.. (i) a degree in Commerce from 
a recognised university with Accounts and/ 
or Audit as fecial subjects or (ii) qualified 
the intermediate exam tor chartered 
accouniant» or cost accountants. But you 
canrtot be below 21 years and not.above 
26 years, as on M^r 1. 1985. in order to 
apply for the post. Selection will be based 
on a written exam which will be held at 
various centres, all over India. For-format of 
application and other details* you will have 


'A(lri42.' IBMf.- ■ 

CompleMd farm, aocompanied by a 
crossed iPO for Rs 40, drawn in foveur of 
General kwuranoe Corporrtion of India, 
payable at <9>0. Bombay. ahouM be for¬ 
warded to The Advartiaar, Post Bag No. 
2281. Chanakyapuri PO. New Oattii- 
110021. latest by May 6,1985. 
POST-DOCTORAL FELLOWSHIPS 

M atsumaa Intamatidhal Founda¬ 
tion. ' Tokyo. Japwi. invites 
applications from Indian nationals 
residing in lnc||B for the award of Doctoral/ 
Post-Doctoral research fellowships in (a) 
Computer Srtiettces. (b) Electronics (soUd 
state) arxf (c) Conversion of . Coal 
(carbonisation). , 

You stand a good chance of bagging the 
fellowship—(1) if you ate below 40 years as 
on Oct 1. 1985 (relaxabie upto two years 
for SC/ST carrdidates). (2) if you possess a 
doctoral degree equivalent to a Japanese 
doctoral degree with 60% marks or above 
at master's degree level in the subject con¬ 
cerned or related field or 60% marks or 
^Mve at master's degree level in the subject 
concerned or relsted field and at least two 
years research experience as on Oct 1. 
1985. 

Find yourself a sponsor and you may be 
given preference. Take all the time you 
need, but apply latest by Jul 31. 1985. to 
Tulsi Ram. S^km Officer (E.S-III Section). 
Room No. 516-B-Wing. Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion. Shastri Bhavan. New Deihi-110001. 
For details see fmipArymenr Afenva of Mar 
2 . 




Answers to 

TEST YOUR WORD POWER 

1 . abyss: B: very deep pit or gulf; hole so deep as to appear bottom¬ 
less. Embattled as it is. the European auto industry is trot stanng 
into a uniformly bleak abyss. 

2> animosity: C; hostility: strong dislike or active enmity. Israel's 
pullback in southern Lebanon is aggravating the animosities stirred 
up by nearly three years of occupation. 

3 baffle: A; to puzzfo; confuse: bewilder: perplex, .leane Kirkpatrick 
is ell of those things that at once baffle and fascinate Ronald 
t Reagan—a woman, an academic and a Democrat 

4. barter: D’ act of exchanging one thing for another. While barter 
can'be an inefficient and cumbersome form of trading, it is a 
natural solution fn'r countries with serious cash-flow problems like 
debt-laden Brazil and Nigeria. 

5 dwindle: A: to become less or smaller by degrees; decline. Euro¬ 
pean trade union leaders are watching helplessly as their mem¬ 
bership rolls dwindle and the<i political clout withere. 

6. etiquette: B: conventional code of good manners; rules for formal 
relations or behaviour among people. The young worker of Brazil 
learns the etiquette of farm work at a tender age. 

/. frrt; A; to worry. Health experts in China fret that the under-six 
crowd IS so well-fed tnal for the first time. China is facing a rash of 
juvenile obesity. 

8 fotile: B: useless; without results. More often than not. the search 
for peace m the Middle East seems almost as futile as looking for af 
needle in a sandstorm. 

9. genocida: C' the extermination of an entire race by mass murder. 
Traumatised by the genocide unleashed by the army, thousands of 
terrified Tamils have abandoned their homes and fled Sri Lartka. 

10. heralic: C; one holding opinions contrary to established doctrines 
ol his religion, political party, profession, etc. IHistory is replete 
v/ith instances of revolutionary thinkers being put tb death, con¬ 
demned as heretics. 

11 irrelevofil: 8: not related to the subject or topic. The very basis of 


secularism is that a person's religious faith is irrelevant. 

12. fucroliva: B: profitable. With an eye on the lucrative fees that may 
lie ahead, lawyers suing Union Carbide on behalf of thousands of 
Indians killed and injured in the Bhopal gas leak are jockeying for 
position. 

13. moablioin: 0; a whirlpool or any turbulent, dangerous and irresis¬ 
tible force: a restless. disord#ed or tumultuous state of affairs. A 
cruel civil war has cortverted SK Lanka from a soothing Shangri-La 
on the Indian Ocean to a maelstrom of violence. 

14. lapriava: C: respite, temporary relief; suspension of execution, 
^ious amateur astronomers who are weary of staying awake all 
night to record their observations may soon have a reprieve in the 
form of a new telescope that gathers data electronically. 

15. savour: A; to enjoy or taste with pleasure. Unlike the Fatktands 
war. the miners' strike has left Briti^ PM Margaret Thatcher with 
tittle reason to savour her moment of triumph. 

16. secede: A; to withdraw from membership of a state, federation., 
organisation, etc. The Labour Party of Britain splintered in 1981' 
when most of the leading moderates seceded to form the Social 
Democratic Party. 

1 1. supplamantt A to make additions to. Most Mexican drug agems 
earn less than $400 a month, artd the temptation to supplement 
their salaries with bribes is enormous. 

18. tangibla: C; that can be perceptible by touch; definite and dear; 
concrete; real. Reputation, of ali human possessions, is perhapa. 
the least tangible the most zealously SuarxJed. 

19. via: A to compete with; rival; contend. With profits mnning into 
billions of dollars, the cocaine fords vie with Third World 
governments in wealth arfo power. • 

20. ' A to abuse, slander: say evil things about. In our over- 

populated'country where opportunities to excel have traditionally 
been limited, achievers of success have often been vifified. 

Vecobukay RaNngs: 

20-18 conect.exceptional 

17-15 correct.weeaNant 

14-12 correct.....good 
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Tlw MwHiing CamniHian was constituted by a Government of 
India Resbhflion on Mar 1S: 1950. to outira and give direction to 
liKia's Plan affiort. However, it was as far back as 1938 that the first 
step in this direction was taken when a National Planning Committee 
was sat up with Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru as its Chairman: The commit¬ 
tee discussed certain basic issues and also appointed 29 sub- 
cofTHnitleas to study and report on different sectors c f the economy and 
on certak) spedai problems relating to national planning. 

World War II disnipted the work of the committee, though some of 
the sub-committees did submit their reports by 1945. However, it wdk 
only after irtdependence that serious thought could be given to creating 
a system of plarmirrg in Irtdia. Go. in 1950. the Planning Commission 
was bom. 

The fuTKtiorrs of the commission are: 

• to assess the country's matwial. capital and human resources and 
investigate possibilities of augmenting the resources that tall short of its 
requirements: 

• to formulate a plan for the most effective and balanced utilisation of 
the country resources: 

• to defim the stages of the plan s execution and propose allocation 
of resources for each stage: 

• to identify factors responsible for retarding economic development 
' and determine conditionsto be established for the successful execution 

of the plan: 

• to determine the nature of machinery required for each stage irr all 
its aspects: 

• to periodicaliy appraise the progress in the execution of each stage 
and recommend policy adjustments and measures that such appraisal 
may show to be necessary: 

• to make such interim or arKtillary recommendations considered by it 
to be appropriate for facilitating the discharge of its duties or. on a con¬ 
sideration of the prevailing ecorwmic conditions, current policies, 
measures and development programmes, or on an examination of such 



Govmoia A Chief Ministnra I 

State 

Governor 

Chief MinisiBr I 

Andhra Pradesh 

Dr Shankar Dayat Sharma N.T. Rama Rao I 

Assam 

Bhisham Narain Singh 

Hiteshwar Saikia 

Bihar 

P. Venkata Subbiajr 

Bindeshwari Oube 

.Gujarat 

B.K. Nehru 

Madhav Stnh Solanki 

Haryana 

S.M.H. Burney 

Bhaian Lai 

Hirnachal 

Hokesheseroa 

Vir Bhadra Singh 

J6K 

Jag Mohan 

G.M. Shah 

Karnataka 

AN. Banerji 

R.K. Hegde 

Kerala 

P. Ramachandran 

K. Karunakaran 

Maharashtra 

Air Mwshal (Rtd) 

Vasant Dada Patil 


I.H. Lain 


Madhya Pradesh M.M. Chandy 

Moti Lai Voia 

Manipur 

Gen (Rtcl) K.V. Krishna Rao Reishing Keishing 

Meghalaya 

Bhishatn Narain Singh Capt William 



Sangsangama 1 

Nagaland 

Gen (Rt(4K.V. Krishna Rao S.C. Zameer 

Orissa 

B.D. Pande 

J.B Patnaik 

f\irijab 

Arjun Singh 

Under Presidents Rule 

Rajasthan 

Air Marshal (Rtd) 

Hari Deo Joshi 


O.P. Mehra 


Sldcim 

K. Prabhakar Rao 

N.B. Bhandari 

Tamil Nadu 

S.L. Khurana 

M.G. Ramachandran 

Tfipuia 

Gan (RtcfilCV. Krishna Rao Nripen Chakraborty 

Uttar l^adssh 

Mohd. Usman Arif 

N.D. Mwan 

West Bengal 

Uma Shankar Dikshit 

JyotiBasu 


Some VIP tndtana 

Ghiaf of the Air Staff — 

Air Chief Marshal L.M. Katre 

Chiaf Of the Naval Staff — 

Admiral R.H. Tahliani ! 

Chief of the Army Staff — 

Gan AS. Vaidya 

ChW Justice of India — 

Y.V. Chandrachud 

Attorney General 

— 

1C Parasaran 

CompiroBer Auditor Ganarat — 

GianPrakash 

1 ChiariTianUPSC 

Me 

H.K.L. Kapur (Capoor) 



Union TerriloriM 

1. 

Andaman 8f Nicobar; 
Islands 

Manohar Lai Kampani Lt Governor 

2. 

Arunachal Pradesh: 

T.V. Rajeshwar. Lt Governor 

Gegong Apang. Chief Minister 

3. 

Chandigarh 

K. Banarji, Chief Commissioner 

4. 

Dadra and Nagar: 
Haveli 

Dr Gopal Singh Administrator. 

5. 

Delhi 

M.M.K. Wall Lt Governor 

6. 

Goa. Daman and Diu: 

Dr Gopal Singh Lt Governor 

Pratapsing Raoji Rane Chief Minister 

7. 

Lakshadweep 

Omesh Saigal. Administrator 

8 . 

Mizoram 

Hari Shankar Dubey. Lt Governor 
Latthanhawla, Chief Minister 

9. 

Pondicheriy 

Tribhuvan Prasad Tewary. Lt Governor 
M.O.H. Farook. Chief Minister 


specific problems as may be referred to it for advice by Centre or State. 


The commission is presided over by the PM wlio is also minister for 
planning. It has a deputy ctiairman. There is also a minister of state for 
, planning. The commission has eminent economists and experts in 
various fields as full-time members. 

Alter the December '84 general elections, the Planning Commission 
was reconstituted in JarHiary '85. The members of the reconstituted 
Planning Commission are—Chairman: Rajiv Gandhi: Oy Chairman: Dr 
Manmohan Singh. Members: P.V. Nara.simha Rau. Minister ol Defence: 
Vishwanath Pratap Singh Minister of Finance: Prof M.G.K. Menon: Dr 
C.H. Hanumantha Rao: Or Raja J: Chelliah; Hiteri Bhaya; Abid Hussain. 

It was as early as 1867 that oil was discovered in India in the rennote 
north-eastern state of Assam. However, the country's oil proslucHon 
was negligible till as late as 1955 when a Directorate of Oil and Natural 
Gas was created. In 1956. it was corr-'erted into a commission and is 
now known as Oil and Natural Gas Commi.ssion (ONGQ. Since then, oil 
production in India has advanced steadily The ONGC's sphere of activi¬ 
ty. which includes exploratory survey, drilling operation end production 
of crude oil and gas and other anci’lary services, extend' all over India 
except the north-eastern states. 

Assam and Gujarat are the two main onshore oil fields of the country 
while Bombay High is the major offsliore oil field. Oil was found id 
Ankleshwar, Guja-at. in 1960 and at Bombay High in 1974 

The country has at present 12 oil refineries. Before independence it 
had only one at Dighboi. The refineries are at Dighboi (Assam). 
Bongaigaon (Assam). Nunarnati (Assam). Maldi (West Bengal). Barauni 
(Bihar). Visakhapatnam (Andhra Pradesh). Madras (Tamil Nadu). Cochin 
(Kerala). Trombay (Mahaiashtra). Koyali (Gujarat) and Mathura (UP). 
Trombay has two oil refineries while the Mathum refinery was com¬ 
missioned in 1983 Koyali in Gujarat is the biggest refinery in the coun¬ 
try. Two more sites—Kamal (Haryana) and Mangalore (Karnataka) have 
been selected for oil refineries., 

The total production of crude during the years 1982-83 and 1983- 
84 was 21.06m and 26.02m tonnes respectively. The target of pro¬ 
duction for 1984-85 has been fixed at 29.63m tonnes. At p.esent, 
India is producing 66% of its requirement of oil. 

The USSR is the only country which is collaborating with India in oil 
exploration activities. Eight contracts have been finalised during 1980- 
84 under various Irufo-Soviet protocols for geo-scientific surveys and 
drilling for exploration o! crude oil and gas. 

Oil and' gas have been found at the following places during AprN 
December ‘84: 

ffface OU/Gas 

Onshore 
Dahej-Gujarat 
Char igmaigaon-Assam 
Rokhia-Tripura 
Kaikakir-Andhra Pradfish 
onshore West Coest 
B-148 
kdi 

S.K. 


Oil 

Oil 

Gas 

Gas 

Oil 

Oil 
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BY RAGHU BHATNAGAR 8 RAJUL BHARGAVA 


I n tNs concluding part, we are giving 
some sample passages, which iridude 
the multiple-choice type and the short- 
answer type. Tackle these on the lines dis¬ 
cussed in the preceding issues, and you 
should have no problems. 

fiBad tha pasaagaa and muwar tha 
quastiona that foUow: 

I New York is a city of many beauties, 
and with a reckless prodigaH\y she had 
done her best to obsoire them al. Driven 
by a vain love of swift traffic, 'she assails 
your ear with an indassant rJin and your 
eye with the unsightliest railroad that 
human ingenuity has ever contrived. She 
has sacrificed the amenity of her streets 
and the dignity of her buildings to the false 
god of speed. The-men of New York, as 
they tell you with an insistent pride, ate 
‘hustlers', but the 'hustling' probably leads 
to little enough. Haste and industry ate not 
synonymous. To nin up and down is but a 
form of busy idleness. The captains of 
industry who do the work of the world sit 
still, surrounded by bells and telephones. 
They show themselves furtively behirxl 
vast expanses of plate glass, a^ move 
only to eat or sleep. It is the common 
citizen of New York who is never quiet. He 
finds it iricsome to stay long in the same 
place. Though his houM may be comfort¬ 
able. even luxurious. - he is in a fever to 
leave it. And so it comes about that what 
he is wont to call ‘transportation* seems 
the most important thing in his life. 

1. The author uses 'she' for New York 
because 

(a) New York has more women than 
men 

(b) ‘beauties' refers to wcxnen only 
(cj it is conventional to do so 
(d) 'prodigality' is a human trait 

2. The second sentence (Driven...cort- 
trived) implies that 

(a) New York is a very ugly city 

(b) New York sho\M how skiHed 
human beings can be 

(c) New Yorkers are vain arxl hurried 

(d) in New York one experiences 
speed, noise arxf ugliness 

3. The third senterK» (She has... speed) 
shows that the author is opposed to 

(a) too much speed 

(b) living in New York 

(c) dignified buildings 

(d) streets with amenities 

4. The expression "the ‘hustling’ pro¬ 
bably leads to little erKM^' in lines 
9-10 has been used to mean 


haste makes people proud 

(b) haste iloes not always rasutt in 
hardwoifc 

((^ haste is not always enou^ 

(di SKiustrfeBsls should avoid haste 

5. The phrase 'busy kleness' in line 12 
mearB 

(a) being more busy than idte 
(t4 being rriore idte than fau^ 

(c) being busy but looking ide 
(di being idto but lookaig busy 

6. Aocordng to the author, eminent 
industrialists 

(a) are idte people 
(hi work seemly 

(c) do not move about often 

(d) beBeve only in eating and sleepkig 

7. The passage gives a true picture of 
big industrialists’ 

(a) domestic life 
(fat mocte of working 
(^ secret habits 
(4 office life 

8. The attitude of the author towards 
the common citizen is one of 

(a) disapproval 
(4 sympathy 

(4 pity 

(<9 anger 

9. In Kne 19. 'he is in a fever to leave W 
emplovs the word fever to mean 

(a) too much haste 
(fa) nervous excitement 
(4 anxiety 
(4 compulsion 

10. Transportation' looks important to 
the average New Yorker because 
(at New York is a big city 
(fa) he is proud to readv Ms destina¬ 
tion e^ 

(4 he has to do tunning about for his 
bosses 

(4 he finds bemg for long in the same 
place tedious 

II It is evident that there is a dose con¬ 
nection between the capacity to use 
language and the capacities covered by 
the verb 'to think'. Indeed, some writers 


COMPREHENSION BLUES 

H ow oompt e herw i ble is our sotias 
Battar Cngtah which we 
itttDduoed in January 19857 Has 
the feature hafped you to Iwitat' your 
Engish? Vtftiie to us. your trank opinion cm 
the utkiiv or o t herwi s e of the aaifes. You 
may be one of the 10 to win a pria in 

the draw of lois. on the fecotninB leiMas on 
the topic. 


have ktantified thinking with using words; 
Plato coined the a phorism. *10 thinking the 
soul is tal^ to itself'; J.8. Watson 
reduced thinking to inhibitied ^teech 
located at the mimite movements or ten¬ 
sions of the physiological mechanism 
mwolved in speeldng: and although Ryle is 
careM tO'poirtt out that there are many 
senses in which a person is said to thMc in 
which words are not in evidencei. he has 
also said that saying something in a 
specific frame of rmnd is thinking a 
thought. 

Is thinking reducible to. or dependent 
upon, larrguage habits? It would seem that 
many thinking situatiorB are hardly dis- 
tingdshable from the skilful use of 
language, although there are some others 
in which language is not involved. Thought 
camcN be simply identilied with using 
language. R may be the case, of course, 
that the norvBnguistic skills involved in 
thought can only be acquired and 
developed if the leavner is able to use and 
understand language. However. tMs ques¬ 
tion is one which we cannot hope to 
answer in this book. Obviously being able 
to use language makes for a corisiderable 
cfeveiopment in all one's capacities but 
how precisely this comes abexjt we cannot 
say. 

At tbe cximmon-serBe level it appears 
that there is often a rkstimAion between 
thous^ arel the words we employ to 
communicate with other people, vife often 
have to struggle hard to find words to 
capture vvhat our thinking has already 
grasped, and when we do what our think¬ 
ing has already grasped, and when we do 
fmd words we sometimes feel tiiat they fail 
to do their job property. Again, when we 
report or ctescribe our thinkmg to other 
people we do not merely report unspoken 
wprds and sentences.’ Such sentences do 
not always ixcur in thinking, and when 
they do they are merged with vague 
imagery and the hint of uncorBCious or 
suUimi^ activKies going on just out of 
range. Thinking, as it happetB. is more like 
struggling, striving or searching for some¬ 
thing than it is like taking or reading. 
Wbrds do play their part but they are rarely 
the only feature of thought 
1. Thinking and using language, accord¬ 
ing to the author, are 
(4unrelaled 
(4 closely connecled 
(4 identical 
(4 mutually dependent 
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(a) the sours capacity to talk to itself 

(b) some relation between most 
thinking and language 

(c) thinking being unexpressed 
speech 

(d) complete identity between think¬ 
ing and speech 

3. The author himself thinks that 

(a) language use and thinking are the 
same 

(b) thoughts are not dependent upon 
language 

(c) language use and thinking are not 
altogether identical 

(d) it cannot be known whether 
thought and language are related 

4. The most suitable heading for this 
extract can be 

(a) Language without Thought 
jb) Language and Thought 

(c) Identity of Thinking and Speech 
jd) Thought without Language 

5. To strengthen his point of view the 
author brings in the authority of 

(a) some well-known writers 

(b) philosophers and scientists 
(ci empirical evidence 

(d) normal understanding 

III It is almost impossible to escape 
from advertisements. Hoardings stare 
down at us from the sides of the roads: 
crude neon signs wink above shops: 
jingles and slogans assault our ear: in 
magazines, pictures of washing machines 
and custard powders take up more room 
than the letter-press. All these are twentieth 
century developments which have grown 
side by side with the spread of education, 
and technical advances in radio and T.V. 

Advertising assaults not only our eyes 
and ears but also our pockets. Its critics 
point out that in this country 1.6% of 
national income is spent on advertising 
and that this advertising actually raises the 
cost of products. When a housewife buys 
a pound of flour, 5% of what she pays 
goes to some advertiser or other, even if 
she has not bothered to ask the ^op- 
keeper for a particular brand. If she buys a 
named br«id of aspirin, up to 29% of 
what she pays may represent the cost of 
advertising the name. 

These amounts seem a great deal to 
pay for the questionable benefits of adver¬ 
tising, but there are a taw things to be said 
in its favour. Although some things cost 
more because of advertising, other thirtgs 
cost less. Newspapers, magazines, com¬ 
mercial radio and ttfevision all carry adver¬ 
tisements. and the money reoehr^ from 
the advertisers helps to tower the cost of 
production. In this way we get information 
artd entertainment at tower prices than 
would otherwise have to be charged, and 
so what we lose on the swings we gain on 
the roundabouts. Apart from this very. 


snwfcrter^^^tt^ thit'' _ 

maintain its quality. It also gives rise to 
competition among manufacturers, which 
benefits the customer by offering him a 
wider choice.’ Competition may even suc¬ 
ceed. in some cases, reversing the 
influence of advertising and causing a 
reduction in price. 

1. The author regards advertisements 

(a) as an evil necessity 

(b) as an unmixed evil 

(c) with mixed feelings . 

(d) as highly beneficial to the 
consumer 

2. Find out three examples from the 
passage of verbs and adjectives, 
which indicate the author's negative 
view about advertisements. 

3. In bow many ways does advertising 
affect the consumers adversely? 
Elaborate. 

4. What inference can one draw from 
the clause 'even if she has not 
bothered to ask the shopkeeper for a 
particular brand* in the sentence in 
which it occurs? 

5. Pick out from the text a part of a sen¬ 
tence which directly expresses the 
author's doubts about the value of 
advertising. 

6. Explain what is meant by 'what wo 
lose on the swings we gain on the 
roundabouts'. 

7. In what sense can advertising prove 
self-defeating? 

IV By far the most common difficulty in 
study is simple failure to get down to 
regular concentrated work. This difficulty 
is much greater for those who do not work 
to a plan and have no regular routine of 
study. Many students muddle along, 
doing a bit of this subject or that, as the 
mood takes them, or letting their set work 
pile up until the last possible moment. 

Few students work to a set time-table. 
They say that if they did construct a time¬ 
table for themselves they would not keep 
to it. or would have to alter K constantly, 
since they can never predict from one day 
to the next what their activities will be. 

No doubt some temperaments take 
much more kindly to a regular routine than 
others. There are many who shy away 
from the self-regimentation of a weekly 
time-table, and dislike being tied down to 
a definite programme of work. Many able 
students claim that they work in cycles. 
When they become interested in a topic 
they work on it intensively for three or four 
days at a time. On other days they avoid 
work completely. It has to be confessed 
that we do not fully understand the com- 
plexitieB of the motivation to work. Most 
people over about 25 years of age have 
become conditioned to a work routine, 
and the majority of' really productive 
workers sat aside regular hounl for the 


usually very contemptuous of the idea that 
good work can only be done spon¬ 
taneously. under the influence of inspira¬ 
tion. That most energetic of authors. 
Anthony Trollope, wrote: "There are 
those... who think that the man who 
works with his imagination should allow 
himself to wait till inspiration moves him. 
When I have heard such ‘doctrine pre- 
.ached. I have hardly been able to repress 
my scorn." 

Not many people are gifted with 
Trollope's great energy and physical 
strength, but he was undoubtedly right in 
declaring that a person can always do the 
work for which he is fitted if he will give 
himself the habit of regarding regular daily 
work as a normal condition of his life. 
Many creative writers have in fact dis¬ 
ciplined themselves to perform a daily 
stint. The great Italian dramatist. Alfieri 
even made his servant tie him to his table. 

1. What does the author mean by the 
phrase 'muddle along'? 

What is the common objer tion to 
working to a set time-table? 

What is meant by 'working in s-ycles ? 
Point out evidence from the text to 
prove that the author is not given to 
claiming universal knowledge. 

What would-be the best opposite of 
the word spontaneously' as used in 
the third paragraph? 

Point out an example from the text 
where the author overtly expresses 
agreement. 

What extreme example of regular 
concentrated work do you find in the 
passage? 

The best heading for the above 
passage will be 

ja) Advantage of a Set Time-Table 

jb) The Organisation of Study 
jej Motivation to Work 

(ConeluiM) 


2 . 

3. 

4. 


5. 


6 . 


8. 


SUMMING IT UP 

A ncient India made three notable 
contributions to Mathematics, namely, 
the notation system, the decimal system 
and the use of zero. The Indian notational sys¬ 
tem was adopted by the Arabs ana spread to 
the Western world by them. In fact, the Indian 
numerals had been used in India for centuries 
before they appeared in the West. The decimal 
system v.<as also first used in India and its 
earliest epigraphic evidence dates back 
to the .Sth century A.D. Aryabhata, the 
famous mathematician, was associated with it. 
Finally, the zero was discovered by Indian 
mathematicians as early as the 2nd century 
B.C. whereas in Arabia its earliest use was 
made in 873 A.O. From the very beginnmo. 
zero was considered « separate numeral by 
Indian mathematicians and used in withmetic 
sums too. 
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STEPS TO SUCCESS 


T he UPSC issues application forms for 
the Civil Services Exam sometime 
in December The Prelims are held in 
June, the subsequent year and the Mains 
are held sometime in Nov-Dec. followed 
by the Interview in March, the following 
year, This gives the candidate almost 14- 
15 months time to prepare for the exam. 
While preparing for the Prelims, atten¬ 
tion may be paid to the Mains as well. One 
siiould rather prepare for the Mains with' 
due emphasis on questions that may also 
be expected in the Prelims. 

Maim 

Do not wait for the declaration of the 
Prelims results. Prepare for the Mains right 
from the day the Prelims are over; this will 
help you to maintain continuity and 
understanding of the subjects. This is more 
important for the General Studies paper 
where continuity is to be maintained in 
your knowledge of current events. 

Minimum essential marks are to be 
scored in the qualifying papers and max¬ 
imum attention is to be paid to Optionals 
and General Studies. 

The qualifying papers (English and 
Indian language) are of matriculation stan¬ 
dard. They should be tackled in brief, 
immediately alter the Prelims and then left 
till the eve of these o*,am,s However, you 
should do full lustice to these papers in the 
exam hall as tftey have to be cleared first 
(as per rriinirnum marks to be decided by 
UPSC- before 'he rest of the papers 
(Optional;: a. id General Studies) are 
evaluated. 

Interview 

Keep rwadinti IfiP (■i..rit-'iai StuOirt': paper 
■^'fter the MaTi:;. Iri ijii; inif.Tvevv vou aid 
hkelv io in' ..sknd inom afxujt Geriei.il 
Siuiiiij'i 'aii'e! tl'.ai! the OptK'nal': 

'rh'i’. i'.'v,’ i;, .-.I I’hO UMiks Whereas cut 
lii i'vij'/ t.i,. idida'f': ijrie i:-' •veiected for 

th-o C'v;l Services, the I'larks obtained in 
the ii 'erview deterinine the allocation of 
servicofi (ITS. IAS. IPS. et;.). 

In tfK! intorview one is |udged on the 
basis of one's (lersonality. depth of 
knowledge and expression (including the 
pdwer to analyse arx' think logically). You' 
must be well informed about the Civil Ser¬ 
vices. In fact any information specified in 
your biodata can lead to a question from 
the interviewers. 

Geiwral Studies 

General Studies is an important subject 
for Civil Services, not only at every stage of 
the exam (Prelims. Mains and the Inter¬ 
view) but also for the civil servants. Civil 
Services are Generalist' services and civil 
servants are supposed to know something 
about everything, and that is precisely the 


scope of General Studies. 

The General Studies course is very 
wide. Though both the papers have suffi¬ 
cient choices, the papers are very lengthy 
and questions asked are very specific. 
Hence you cannot afford to leave out any 
topic. 

Preparation for the General Studies 
paper has to be made over the years. It 
takes time to follow the concepts in 
Politics and Economics and. to have a 
total view, one has to trate the origin of 
events, e g., in order to follow India's 
stand on a seat for Kampuchea at NAM 
one has to trace back history. Similarly the 
Indian defence scenario has to be con¬ 
sidered in the light of preparedness of 
India's neighbours and threats to the coun¬ 
try's security—both internal as well as 
external. In the same way. the concept of 
Planning in India has to be evaluated in the 
light of the countiy';: shattered economy at 
the time of independence, dependence of 
agriculture on the monsoons, post-war 
inflation, etc. 

This is one particular subject where 
abundant material is available and one has 
to be choosy about the material to be 
read. Markets are flooded with books on 
general knowledge and magazines deal¬ 
ing with current atfairs. However, you 
must go through old question papers and 
study the type of Questions asked. 

GS-! 

in th*.‘ first paper, the section on Indian 
History and Culluie usually includes ques¬ 
tions referring to Indian National Move¬ 
ment. Indian lenaissance. sociai reforms. 
India'i dance, ;:>-ulpture. an, etc. One or 
two questions are devoted to the 
teachings of Mahatma Gandhi. Pandit 
Nehru and Rabindranath Tagore. Ques¬ 
tions are usually straightforward and 
students are advised *to be specific and 
answer to the point. Most of the study 
material is available in NCERT books for 
classes IX to XII. in the concerned 
subjects. 

The second part of the first paper con¬ 
cerns current affairs of national and inter¬ 
national importance. Important meetings, 
conferences, sport events and important 
places are usually asked. You can rely on 
government publications like /«<//• Kear 
Book. Yoiona. Indian And Fonign 
Boviow. KumkahotrOtOXc. These, in addi¬ 
tion to newspaper reports, editorials, radio 
and TV, can update your knowledge. 

The third part of the first paper concen¬ 
trates on statistical analysis and graphs. 
Carufidates are asked to draw inferences 
and conclusions on the basis of given 
data. Study material is available in any 
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good book on statistics at the intermediata 
level. Candidates must practise such exer¬ 
cises repeatedly in order to gain 
proficiency. 

OS II 

The second paper mainly corisists of 
Indian Polity and Constitution. Besides 
NCERT boote. D.D. Basu's book on Con¬ 
stitutional Law is very useful for the sub¬ 
ject. Some of the relevant topics are 
Democracy (Parliamentary vs Presidential 
system). Fundamental Rights and Directive 
Principles of State Policy, the Parliament 
and its committees, role of governors, 
elections, etc. 

Indian economy including Planning 
constitutes the major part of the second 
half of the paper. Study material is avail¬ 
able in Yojana, Plan Document Of 
Government Of India, Indian 
Economics by Dutt and Sundaram. One 
or two questions are devoted to rural 
development programmes and schemes. 

Questions on Indian Geography (socio¬ 
economic and political) concern the loca¬ 
tion of modem industries (iron and steel, 
oil. etc) and population studies. Study 
material is available in NCERT books on 
Geography. Questions relating to soils of 
India may also be asked. 

The role of science and technology in 
India constitutes the .subject matter for 
nearly TOO marks in the second paper. 
Questions normally cover the (oliowing 
topics; 

* Enviftximent. pollution, soil erosion,eic 

* Exploidtion prog.'Ofnrne. spac!!. 
Antarctica etc. 

* Energy crisis, atomic energy, otc. 

* Role of science anri rcchncic.'gy in t*K; 
development and modernisation of 
agriculture, animal husbandry, com¬ 
munication. etc 

Study material can be found in news¬ 
papers, India Year Book, Indian And 
Foreign Review, etc. You are supposed 
to know the fundamental aspects of these 
subject areas and must be able to show 
your awareness to the changing scene in 
the country—India's achievements as the 
largest source of scientific and technologi¬ 
cal manpower in the world; as the pioneer 
state in sea mining; the three expeditions 
to Antarctica; our indigenous multipurpose 
satellites, etc. 

The General Studies papers try to test 
your awareness, alertness and receptive¬ 
ness to the developments in the country. 
They judge how much you have been 
influenced by your surrounding environ¬ 
ment and your suitability for the job of a 
'generalist' in the Civil Senrices. 

(coneludedi 




BY VUAY KONWAR 


XiCATION - Doom Ay INTO 


ONWERE 
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*r WANT f HUM TO KGM UAMfiY 



A s with everything else in India, in the 
vital sphere of education too, there 
is a massive gap between what 
should be and what actualiy is. It goes 
without saying that salvatiqn for the Indians 
Ires in a concerted effort, at both the public 
and governmental levels, to clo;e this gap. 
Arousing social consciousness thereby 
becomes an imperative necessity. And. in 
this context, it would be in the fitness of 
things to foots attention on the 
phenomenon caNed^'Wioiial awareness 
advertising, which hae-established itself as 


an organised institution in many countries 
because of its proven effectivertess in 
changing people s consciousness. 

Keeping in >view India's pianifcld pro¬ 
blems. education being one of them, and 
a deepening social crisis, there is hardly 
any need to emphasise that a collective 
and organised effort ought to be made to 
promote public service advertising. The 
institution of the Ashok Jain Awards for 
National Awareness Advertising in 1984. 
by Bennett. Coleman ft Co Ltd ; publishers 
of the Times of India group of publications, 
could not have come a day sooner. And as 
a fitting tribute to the urgent need for 
resolving the problem of education, the 
pictures accompanying this article won a 
cash award of Rs 10,000 for a'renewed 
vision provided for an otherwire well-known 
issuer They were entered in the competi¬ 
tion by Shilpi Advertising. Ahmedabad. 

It is quite evident, therefore, that in this 
first stage of urging people to do someth¬ 
ing about education in India, advertising 
for national awareness can play a crucial 
role. The exhibits make it abundantly clear 
that the people themselves are ultimaiely 
responsible tor the present order of things, 
and that it is a futile exercise to point the 
finger at the government or even wait for it 
to make the first move. The people must 
be willing to take the irliiiative and. on the 
basis of a strong unity, born out ol a com¬ 
mon well-understood purpose, press for 
change. When such a thing happens, not 
even the most insensitive and unrespon¬ 
sive of governments can remain unmoved. 

CASH IN, AMATEURS 

C heer up, young omoleurtl You 
won't Miovrf this, but W$ true. A 
cosh prize of Rs 10)000 owoili 
you if you ore below 21 and your creo- 
Kon happens to be the best print medio 
advertising Oimpaign to promote 
greater owareneu of important social 
issues and public causes. All you have 
to do now is to give free ploy to your 
amateur yearnings and who knows you 
might just^tum out to be the winner of 
this prestigious Ashok Jain Award for 
National Awareness Advertising, 
instituted by the publishers of the Times 
of India group of publications, Bennett, 
Coleman A 0> Ud. And, to top it aH, 
your winnipg entry will hobnw with 
prafossionol wimiors in oxhibWons for 
public viewing, and will be given free 
space in aN tho leading puUicatiens. 

Lart data for the roc^ of entrios for 
the 1985 tempoliiiotK Am 30, 1985. 
For mete detaib please write, to Dinesh 
Mbhro, Sodal* SKtetaty, Bennett Cole- 
mcm A'Cd Ud, 7; Bahadvnhdi Zaior 
Morg, New Do^llO 002. 


EXAMINATIONS - 
THE FINAL CONFRONTATION? 



NAVI««IVOIVID A SATIM or UAMMAtHAt SlUWAMS l.t> 
ANOMOMOnSACUlTUMOTCtAMMItfCa 'OV V-r ABrnT Ml 

AuO«lNG (aUCtf 1 RtADF ANCi RfTlOfNflS ANP COA'^NVaTr' AVsfS 
t^ACri COUTl'MrifOOHCAirMV fOUNOM'ts 


THE EDUCATION MACHINE 



untftt •'.rrsvinr »e«r* tV" * ' »'* 

1 .I* 'iKMl •• » ' !• r. 

IF you r.ARr do sOMtiHitxr, 


Some aocouraglog i.igiis fiave begun to 
appear on the education horizon, with tfie 
Rajiv Gandhi Government fiaving firmly 
lodged itseli in powei witti the hol|) oi an 
overwhelmingly masuivn mandate Ttto 
determination and fmsli aptrroach with 
which the new government is a'ldie:.!,ing 
itself to the herculean task of »;dufaiiorial 
reform is an unmistat able ifroni <jt its cor¬ 
rect reading of the hidden implication: of 
the mandate. This demonstration ot sen¬ 


sitivity to a very sensitive issue is certainly 
in keeping with the vexatious demands of 
the situation and is mote than welcome. 
The setting up ol an export fianel to surj- 
gest a new education policy, the instant 
talk of delinking jobs from degrees and the 
meaeage that the new PM meant business 
have enouraged hope. 
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SPORTS FOR A HIGHER JUMP 

(Continuet! from pogo 42) 

fJelivory is an off-break. 

Ouftwingvr; Ball swerving from leg to off in 
flight 

SighliCFMn: Movable white (or someiinnes 
bi.ie) board or sheet situated on the boundary 
direr-tly behind the bowler's arm to give the 
batsman an unhindered view of the ball. in * 
flight. 

Silly (of a fielding position): Close irt. as in 
silly mid-off. silly mid-on. fielding positions 
closer to the batsman than mid-off and mid-on. 

Square leg; Leg-side fielding position level 
With the wicket: short squaro lag: leg-side 
fielding position level with th'e wicket but closer 
in than square lag. 

Willeer: Colloquial term for a bat. 

York: To bowl a batsman with a yorker. a 
delivery pitching under the batsman's bat as he 
plays his stroke. 

FOOTBALL 

Back: One of two team positions nearest to 
the goal being defended; laft back: defender 
on left side of field and nearest to the goal: 
right back; defender on right side. 

Comer kick: Kick made from corner of field 
when ball was last touched by defending player 
before it crossed the goal-line, wide of goal or 
above the cross-bar. 

Dribble: To propel ball on one's feet: to 
attempt to beat opponents in this manner. 

Dummy: feigned manoeuvre to trick 
oppotion. 

Field, field of ploy: Rectangular field on 
which football is played. Its length must be not 
more than 130 yds nor less than 100 yds and 
its breadth not more than 100 yds nor less than 
50 yds. 

Feur-two-feur; Tactical positioning of 
players much used by European teams. Team 
lines up with four backs, two half-backs, and 
four forwards, in addition to the goal-keeper. • 

Goal: 1. Structure at each end of field, con¬ 
sisting of two upright posts 8 ft high and 8 yds 
apart, joined at top by a cross-bar and usually 
backed by a net. 2. Score in football—by forc¬ 
ing the ball over the goal-line between goal¬ 
posts and beneath cross-bar without infringing 
the rules: goal area: rectangular space 20 yds 
wide and six yds deep in front of each goal: 
goalkeeper: player positioned in goal to pre¬ 
vent opponents scoring, the only' player 
allowed to touch ttic ball with his hands: goal 
kick: taken by defending team after the ball has 
crossed its goal-line, but not passed into the 
goal, after being last played by an opponent: 
goal line: line marking r-nd of field of play: goal 
mouth: area immediately in front of each goal: 
goalpost; one of the two posts forming a goal. 

Indirect free-kick: Awarded after an 
infringement, from which a goal can be scored 
only if it first touches a pleyer other than the 
kickei. 

Inside forwards: The inside left and inside 
light: inside left: position in forward lirw bet¬ 
ween outside left and centre-forward:, inaidb 
right: position in fonivard line between outside 
right and centre-fonivard. 

Offside: Denotes a player who is nearer his 
opponent's goal-line than the ball is at the 
moment when the bait is played, unless: (a) he 
is in his own half of the field of play: (b) there 


' are two opponents nearer their ovm.goat-lkie 
than he is: (c) the ball last touched an opponent 
or was last played by him: (d) he receives the 
ball direct from e goal-kick, comer kick, throw- 
in, or when dropped by the referee. Penalty for 
offside is a free-kick to opposing side from the 
place of infringement: offside trap; tactic by 
which defenders attempt to put an anacker 
offside. 

Penally: Awarded to team which is victim 
of foul play or hands within opponents* penalty 
area: penalty araa: space 18 yds deep and 44 
yds wide in front of each goal: panalty kick; 
result of penalty award, p free kick taken 12 yds 
from opponents' goal, defended only by the 
goalkeeper: panal^ spot's mark 12 yds from 
each goal on which the ball is placed for a 
penalty kick. 

Scissors, scissors kick: Kick made by jump¬ 
ing. raising one foot, and kicking the ball with 
the other. 

Ihrew-bi: Ball thrown into play with the 
hands and from above the head after it has 
crossed one of the touch-lines: awarded to the 
team opposing that which last played the ball 
before it crossed the touch-line. 

Touch-line: Line marking each side of the 
field of play. 

Wiitg: Strip of field adjacent to the touch-line: 
one the wing: playing in this part of the field: 
winger player in wing position of forward line, 
outside right or outside left. 

HOCKEY 

Comer. Hit from comer of the field awarded 
to attacking side after the ball has been 
accidentally sent over the goal-line by a defen¬ 
der from within his own 25-yd line: penalty 
comer, hit awarded to attacking side when the 
ball has been deliberately sent over the goal line 
by a defender from anywhere on the field. The 
hit may be taken from anywhere on the goal¬ 
line. but not within 10 yds of a goalpost. 

Penally stroke: A push, flick or scoop 
stroke taken from a spot 8 yds in front of the 
centre of the goal. An award made to the 
attacking side after an intentional breach of the 
rules by the defending side to prevent a goal 
being scored 

Reverse stick: To hit the ball with the back 
of the stick: a foul. 

Roll-in: To return the'ball to play after it has 
crossed the side-lines, by rolling'it on I'o the 
pitch: roller-in: player who roils in the ball after 
it has been put out of play by an opponent. 

Scoofi: To hit under the ball, causing it to 
rise; a foul if done dangerously. 

Side-line: White line marking the side limits 
of the pitch. 

Sricks: The raising of the stick above 
shoulder level; a foul if done dangerously or if 
such a movement imjieries sr, ooponent. 

Striking circle: Rnuphiy serrii-ci'cular area 
with a radius of about 16 yds. irnrrpdiately in 
front of each goal. .,ithin which the ball must 
be struck for .t goal to he scoied. 

Twenly-Pve-yard line: A white broken line 
25 yds from, and parallel with, each goal-line. 

LAWN TENNIS 

Ace: Shot which an opponent fails. )0 return: 
sanrice ace: fast, unreturned service ball. , 

Advantaga: The first of two successive 
points needed by either player to win the game 
when the score is deuce: advantage game: the 


su^ceririi# winning games "needed 
by either .pleyer td.win the set when each has 
won five games dr mote: .advantage sanrar 
call in scoring to indicate that the player receiv¬ 
ing the service has won the first point after 
deuce. 

Back court! Part of the court between the 
service line and the baseline. 

BcKkhand: Stroke made with the hand 
turned inward by % turn from eastern grip! and 
the thumb diagonally across tha back of the 
handle: backhand eoutt oblong area on left-’ 
hand side of tha court into which the ball must 
be served for the second point (and alternate 
points) of the game. 

Bockspin: Spinning motbn imparted to the 
.ball, so that it does'not move on to the receiver 
at the expected pace after touching the ground. 

Baseline: Boundary line at each end of a 
coun: baaalina player tends to play from 
positions near the baseline and hesitates to 
approach the pet. 

Cannonball: Colloquial term for fast service. 

Covered court: An indoor court, usually 
with a wooden surface. 

Davis Cu|K Challenge cup given by an 
American, Dwight Davis, for an annual inter¬ 
national competition between teams of men. 

Double fauil: Breach of the rules, par¬ 
ticularly in senring: foot-fauk: an offence in 
serving, in which server allows one or both feet 
to cross the baseline. 

Federation Cup: Cup for ladies' learns pre¬ 
sented by the International Lawn Tennis 
Federation to celebrate its 50th anniversary in 
1963. 

Forahond: Stroke made on the right side of 
a right-handed pleyer. forehand court: oblong 
area on right-hand side of the court into which 
the ball must be delivered to start a game and 
for every second point from them on. 

Posting shot: Shot which goes past an 
opponent. 

Scoijpg: The system of counting the points 
scored by each player (or pair). The first point 
for each player is 15. the second 30. the third 
40, the fourth.’ game. If each player wins 3 
points, i.e.. a score of 40-all. deuce is called: A 
player must than win two successive points to 
take the game. The first player to win six games 
wins a set, provided that he is then leading by 
at least two games. If he is not. the set con¬ 
tinues until one player gains such a lead. In 
championships, a men s match is usually the 
best of five sets, a women's the best of three. 

Sidalina: Line marking boundary on each 
side of the court. 

Smash: Overhead shot in which the ball is 
struck downward with force. 

Stop vofloy: Stroke played with little povver 
before bell bounces, and usually close to tha 
net. so that tha ball falls with little bounce on 
opposite side of net. 

Tramlines: Parallel strips down each side of 
court which increa Jc playing area f^r doubles 
games. 

Wightman Cup: Cup given in 1923 by 
Hazel Wighlmw: (funner U.S. singles cham¬ 
pion Hazel Hotchkiss) for competition between 
‘ladies' teams from UK and US . held annuaHy; 
altemataly in the two countries. 

WImbMem: Venue ot world's most 
farnous Iqwn terytis toumamant. in South Lon¬ 
don: Wimbledon Format two weeks each 
year (Juna-July) when All-England Cham¬ 
pionships are held there. ■ 
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HUM LOG: SOME SOAPY STUFF 



M aggi.! The clarion call sends the 

entire household staggering into the 
TV room, all their appetising thoughts 
focussed on the popular family serial Hum Log. 
Nothing, not even problems of smnm ki badbu 
or dant ka da/dh could cause enough 
pareshani to keep thern away from ths 
marathon serial. Introduced last July. Hum Log 
has ushered in the entertainment era in Indian 
television. 

While the ads are busy displaymg their 
wares, the viewers exchartge some grapevine 
iiotes."People visited Badki arxl begged her to 
marry Ashwanil... they call Usharani. Mrs Lalluf 
...I saw Oadaji basking on the sunny Mandi 
House tawnel...* Such commentaries, sweet 
and sour, gradually fade.out as the imroduciorv 
song transfixee Aiem to the flickering 

cathode ray tube. Ssh...iTs time for Mum iegf 
Evidently, t^e is a perfect mass rapport 
with the Hum tog family member s , who wade 
through the rapids of life's trials and 
tribulations. 'That's Ufe.today. particulariy in the 
middle and lower middle-dess Indian TanuNes.' 
convinces Manohar Shyam Joshi. the author of 
the serial. “Hum Log is a candid portrayal of 
life where success and happiness is often eclip¬ 
sed by the struggle for survival.'' he says. 
Though the variety of issues highlighted in the 
serial may not concern al the upper class 
urbanites, other sectiorts of the society can 
easily identify themselves with its central 
characters. Therein kes the secret behind the 
amazingly large mass acceptance of this other¬ 
wise mediocre serial. 

Tracing the origin of Hum Log, jokohr spon¬ 
sored by Doordarshan and the Bombay ad 
woman. Shobha Doctor's Time and Space 
Video Communication ivm. JosN recalled the 
active role of 16t B Secretary. S.S. Gil. whose 
brain child it was. GW was all out to egrpand the 
TV network in the country and make the pro- 


Manahar Shfam Joshi fabove leftl: A tested 
tomula can't faitt /tight: tittering for the 
streetp/ay in ffum Log. 


grammes more interesting. The underlying idea 
wa.s to produce an entertaining, message- 
oriented serial for nation-wide viewing. And the 
natural corollatY that foNowed the serial idea 
was to get hold of a big wig company to spon¬ 
sor it. 

The genesis of irnteriainment was tracorf to 
.the West where the bubbly soap opera serais 
had taken America bysiorm. Tt is their staple 
diet.' Joshi remarked. The serial idea in itsetf is 
an outgrowth of early radio programmes of 
1930s. which were mostly Soap operas aruf 
detecsive serials. They'mainly cotKasmed the 
emotiottal involvement of a character wto 
narrated a different story in each episode. 

Contemporaiv TV adaptations of these 
serials are tKWv viewed with mesmerised 
jnlerest in programmes like soap operas, situa¬ 
tion comedies and prime-time serials (peak 
vievving period programmes between 9 p.m. to 
12 mid-night) in the US. However, it's the 
frothy soap operas that have lathered, to the 
immense satisfaction of American women in 
particular. It may be added that soap operas 
have no similaritv with musical operas. They 
got thek name 'soap' from Jheir original spon¬ 
sors fVoctor ft Gamble, the largest manufac¬ 
turers of soaps in the US. The target audience 
are women and it is telecast during the fore¬ 
noon when housewives could ixtmfottably view 
them,''Joshi elaboiatad. The episodes are wtH- 
len by one single writer, rnostly woman— 
Agnes Nixon bektg foe highest paid woman 
soap writer, kidesd. a woman's forte it is— 
both soap and foe opera! 

OurSoafi 

Basically. Mum Log follows foe American 


tormula where the episodes are not based on a _ 
complete story with a beginning and an end I 
~llio US soap operas are woven around a | 
sigiuticdiii character oi a group of characters," 
Joshi {iointed out. Every character is actually : 
'designed' by a character designer. i 

The puirayal of the multi faceted lives of a 
set of intiK-relaied characters, irt Hum Log. 
though lacking in finesse and dexterity, marks 
:i major deviatioii Irom Ifie legulai cinema stuff 
Joshi has also taken care to use the American 
passwords 'character identification', in con¬ 
structing his story line. The Mum Log members 
are representative of the characteristic idiosyn¬ 
crasies of a maiority of Indians. For example, an 
irresponsible, alcoholic father. Basesar Ram. 

If who lives in a woifd of Utopian dreams and j 
|plays ‘yes son' to a dominating mothei is quite i 
^■ommon in both urban and rurN India. A 
4NHassed. helpless Bhagwanti, who bears with 
^1 the excruciating remarks flung al her by her 
sharp-tongued mother-in-law, symbolists foe 
traditional Indian woman. 

Irlentificatiorw is even stronger with charac¬ 
ters like the lovable Oadaji who has a feasible 
solution lor all family problems: the quixotic 
son who persistently exhibits his 'lalluism', foe 
flamboyant Narthe who does as he pleases, the 
wide-e'^. shy daughter. Badki who suddenly 
wakes up to the hypocrisies of social norms: 
the pampored Manjhli who falls from grace 
while saddling over her iHusory dreams of 
attaining stardom and foe chirpy Chutki who 
aspires.to be a doctor. Usharani is portrayed as 
foe daughter-irv-law with a diHdience who 
refuses to lake ir^tice lying down and leads 
her immaiure Ijusbartd. by.foe fingqr> on fo foe 
path of enteip^ ^ dAermi?iMi<|n. 

Apparently, the audience tate vicarious 
pfeesure from these Hum Iqg .characters (not 
considered actor^ who appear to be vary much 
like them in their dress, language, income, 
sspkaiions and interests. Joshi also has each of 
his cfoaracters "represent a separate geneiation 
altogether^ so that there is interesting tele¬ 
material for both, young and old. who watch 
the show. Tlie reeding of Ram Charitra Menas 
is a pleasant emotional experience for the older 
generation and the sprightly Owtki is symbolic 
of foe viteHigem. aspiring youn^ters*. Joshi 
exemplified. The plus points of joint fwnily life, 
totafly unracognisad and underestimated by the 
present social mHieu, was incorporated in Mtim 
lag with a deliberate attempt to highlight foe 
vakja of parsbral relationships. “I have known a 
Badki. Manjhli aitd Chutki." Joshi recalled. 
rvMtalgicaUy. 

Hum Lag also has a suggestion of distirtet 
soap opera alemenis like packed dialogues, 
monologues end soliloquies, apparent in the 
US soap operas. Though tacking in profes.S!ona: 
polish, these elements can ha traced to Lallu's 
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THE SERIAL THAT LAUNCHED A THOUSAND OTHERS . 


E ntertainment television is here to stay. 
And Hum Log has been instrumeotai in 
introducing the era of sponsored enter¬ 
tainment in India. The popular serial has caught 
on and opened fresh avenues for irtdependent 
producers who want to display their creative 
genius and cinematographic talent in producing 
a successful programme. The wide audience 
response to Hum Log has set off a chain reac¬ 
tion in'the TV film circle and a whole row of 
producers, young a^ old. have jumped ortto 
the TV bandwagon. Today, most of us trace 
out the days of our lives through the ubicfuitous 
TV serial. 

After Hum Log came the rip-roaring serial 
Yeh Jo Hoi Zindogi —a pure, refreshing, light 
comedy produced'by S.D. Oberoi. launched in 
September, last. 

Octofter brought Moshoof Mmhol. the 
televised version of an earlier radio pirogramme. 
Double or Quits. The programme has its way 
of entertaining people through ticklish brsrin 
leasers. But Bombay viewers alone hatfe the 
fxivilege of participating in the quiz and winning 


the magnificent prizes offered by the sponsors. 

Basu Bhattacharya's Anuoshon introduced 
in December was a relivelation on rural IrKftan 
life, portrayed tlwough the dyes of a youttg 
writer artd her pftbtogragher friend.. The slow¬ 
paced film was pepped up by the two lively 
youngsters speeding through t^ villages on a 
motorbike. 

The recent additions are ApntUti Kmun~o 
series of diluted mystery thrillers which have 
failed to thrill: and Hindustan Thompson 
Video's (HT^ Khandori. a big-budget serial 
about a self-made tycoon, based on the popr 
ular American serial Dynosty. Khmndoon also 
has urtdertones of KoHyug. 

Popular producers are also taking to the 
electronic media. Sai Paranjpe's corn^ serial 
Ados Pmdos on the lines of Katha. propagates 
Hindi as our national fanguage. /«far Udhar 
nins on the lines of the dialogue-packed US 
soap operas (Three Is Company). 

Several other sportsored serials like Banno 
Rani and a sitcom series being produced by 
B.R. Chopra are also underway. 


iinagin.'tti e interviews with a bevy of pretty 
yovg ’ and in Nanhe's grotesquely por- 
fiav".) dr* -iiTi o* heading the underworld. "Such 
'li.ilnij.a;*. .tnd rnoi.r-ingues do not appeal to 
ihr* sop!-. I'-d may also iriitaie the 

iriii;!ngi,*i-'. ’ ,i'i;t>i .idmits Not surprisingly. 
Hum L'kj ,'.lotted at by the elne and 

looi editing, laboured style and 

■r'eytiensivc sets and "internalised 
.'K.tic.r. , ir .11 ol a guest, sounding ot the call- 
Ih'iI. I'-'.i 11 action onough. according to Joshi. 
H'i! I'le-.e ingredients herre prevented the serial 
lt!)in becornirg the pseud's cup ol tea. 
f-iimi Twist 

Viewers o\.Hum Log w ild agree that the 
|■;^ir•,lplst trends portrayerl liy the 'filmi' touch 
given to the <-.ltierwi:'.e dovyii-lo-earlh serial, is 
louiUv -.!(-vair.ip'ed. It is haid to believe that the 
Siinm .'. iter could have imagined such incon¬ 
sistent KiiiJ.itioi-. in the lihr -'jl a middle-class 
family, [lail of the •ifory is ns realsstic as the life 
of the family next-door; while the other half 
reek*i of the weird absurdity of Bombay box- 
office flops. If any puqtose has been served by 
adding such scenes to the straight forward 
story line, it has ended up in making Hum Log 
a clumsy patch-work 

The only saving grace is that there has Itoen 

HUM LOGON K1 PASAND 



Ra/esh Puri yarn . woh kya kahen ham )i... 
Lailut 


W flu's the most popular cha'aciei of 
tlm iTiuch talked about seri ..i Hum 
Log? CCTimes held a ran-.lotn sur¬ 
vey. askini] ■icro-is-secl-'.'iijl Dnlhitesi.ii' their 
lavriuriii* Hum Log i t.it And -.vho .li.' yon 
Hunk w-i‘. Idled ihe nv.vd ponul.'ir.’ No less 
thoi'.lhc ahsent-niinded Ldllu! 

N< ivv t!ie hall is in yojr court You may send 
in V"..' .iniiiionoo trtemost oopularMum Log 
■■ liiiest by May 25, on a postcaid 
witti vn*ii ii.itne aiidif*ss a.'i'J age Also indi- 
cair in loiii line-, ttie r*>dion tor your choice. 
Hie III't 10 rminin.iK)is ho he decided after a 
draw ill lots) ol the nio,<i (Mpulai charactei 
lidv'-^i lie .jttrdctive but surprii-e gitt -waiting 


no deviation from the no hero-heroine ele¬ 
ment'. a strong feature of US soap operas. 
"Badki is popular as Badki and not as Seema 
Bhargav. And.Lallu is good old Lallu; neither 
Lalit Pra.shad nor Rajesh Puri." Joshi poirned 
out. There is no typecasting of characters (as in 
films): they actually exist for the audience. 

Is he writing Hum Log all by himself or is the 
labour shared? "Why should I let out the ser- 
lei?" Joshi quipped. "And as for the filmi touch, 
the producers developed cold feet on the suc¬ 
cess of its simple theme." he explained. Joshi is 
optimistic about the success of his serial. "After 
all. it is based on a tested US formula, whicb 
has clicked.'"The filmi twist was introduced for 
better vi.suais (Manjhli on stage doing a disco 
and some "dhoom damaka" scenes when the 
underground leader was seen escaping). But 
the visuals are hardly eye-catching. They, 
instead, smack of poor acting and immature' 
production techniques. 
feedback 

The viewer response to each of the Hum 
Log episodes has been overwhelming. "Their 
view Fioints are often considered," says Joshi. 
Nanhe did not turn into a smuggler because the 
viewers protirsted strongly against it and even 
threatened to break their sets if he did; Lalki's 
return, after his flying visit to the Dubai airport, 
was also the viewers' choice. "But the feedback 
ought to be more systematisad. with a com¬ 
plete infrastructure like, in the US and Mexico, 
in order to handle the letters that flood Ooor- 
darshan.’ Joshi suggested. 

Hum Log was originally contracted by 
Doordarshan for 200 «oisodes. Now that it b 
expanding into an Arabian Nights saries. the 
authorities are demanding that the show be 
wound up. Commenting on its bullock-can 
pace. Joshi had this to say. "A good soap 
opera moves at life's pace. American soap 
operas untiringly run till their 200th episode." 
iho Massage 

As for the propagandist ovenones 'in Hum 
Log. the seriai was originally conceived for pro¬ 
pagating the family planning message. The idea 
had delivered the goods-in Mexico where the 


Mexican soap operas, loudly hammering the 
small temily norm, had helped reduce the baby 
boom in the country. 

A Mexican telmision exped; Sabo was 
instrumental in selling messages through soap 
.operas. Values of. national importance like pat¬ 
riotism. literacy arKf fatoily planning ware to be 
instilled into people's minds through entertain¬ 
ment. Even messages on moral principles like 
selflessness, value of truth, goodness, eto were 
got across ihrou^ the electronic media. The 
policy was backed by the Director of Com¬ 
munications. UN Institute for Population 
Studies. New York. Dated O. Point Dexter, and 
the entire,programririe made headway in 
Mexico. 

Our soap is an Indianised amalgamation of 
both the US and the Mexican soap operas. 
Instead of adminislaring an overdose cA the 
family planning message, running through 
interminable episodes, the authorities preferred 
lo use the smal as a pulpit for debating on a 
number of social issues gripping pontempo.rary 
society. Problems of unemployment, dowry, 
corruption, strikes, adoption arKf. of courw. 
the priority issue of birth control, are being 
bighligbted. It could only bp hoped that the 
writer continues to throw light on the finer 
aspects of cNId upbringing, human behaviour, 
mother-in-laiw-daughter^in-law relationship, 
etc—problems which uhimalely boomerartg on 
the society. 

Hum Log is beirtg shot at the cost of Rs 
85.000. at DhiratKlra Brahmachari's Aparrta 
Studios. Gurgaon. Doordarshan earns Rs 35.- 
000 from the sporaors who buy 30 minutes of 
precious TV time for the serial. 

Today, almost 70% of the Indians linked by 
the national netyrork are exposed to the visuals 
on the idiot box. And trot many can distinguish 
between TV programmes which make for 
inteHigant viewing and othars mearu for aansa- 
tass gapk^. But if the major function of ttte 
commerraal TV is only to promote sales, why 
would the network office bother about the 
quality or the popularity of a programme? 

AsMe GopalNowDoUd 
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Bf RANI P. SOMAN 


■ f?:'. lot) I\|' books' 


1 . Name the only player to have hit a century 
and a double century in Ns first two 
innings in Test cricket. - 

2 . Name the four players who have hit a cen¬ 
tury in their first two Tests. 

3. Which sport is played on a field of 300 x 
200 yard size? 

4. Who won the DfM Football Tourna¬ 
ment in 1984-85.? 

5. Which three weapons are used in the 
men's fencing events in the Olympics? 

6. Which colour balls are being tried in the 
day-night matches in Australian cricket? 

7. With which athletic event are Thierry 
Vigrreron and Sergei Bubka associated? 


PRIZES 


SPORTS QUiZ-42; 

2 Rnf PriiM 

Sports books worth Rs 50 each from Rupa 
R Co., Now Delhi to the first two all- 
comet entries (or ono-ormr entries if there 
are no all-corrects) Dulled out of the hat. 

Plus 5 CenaeioHen Prises worth Rs 20 
each from Rupo A Co. 

KENWORDS-42. 

2 Finr Priiot 

Sidney Sheldon's If Tomorrow Comes and 
Tariq All's The Ne/trua And The Gerttfhis 
from Rupo A Co., New Delhi to the first 
two ell-correct entries (or one-error entries 
if there are rio all-corrects) pulled out bf the 
hat. 

Plus 5 Consolation Priaas— Alistair 
Maclean's Sen Amtrees from Rupo A Co. 

* HOVy TO ENTER 

o Print the answers neatly in capital leu - rs 
alongwith your name, age and addrt 
Each crossword must be pasted/clipper: 
a larger piece of paper. 

O You may send in any number of entries 
but each rt-ust be numbered accordingly 
and accompanied with its respective 
COUPON. 

• Though all your, entries will be included 
in the draw of lots, you will be entitled to 
only one prize—the highest m case you're 
getting more than one. 

Closing dolo for tho two conlests; May 

25, 

Addross .your onirios to: The Editor. 
Career & Competition Times. 10 Daryaganj. 
New Delhi-110002. 

Solutions to this issue's contests will bo 
published in July. 





WIN RUPA PAPERBACKS 


ACROSS 

1. American, invented the submanne in 
1776(1,8). 

7. To deliver, surrendei, relinquish or resign 
(5) 

8. A historic city, near the west coast of the 
Korean peninsula, whicfi will be hosting 
two of the greatest .sports events within 
this decade (5). 

9. Ancient city in Italy, founded in the 
7th century B.C hy the f.iniscans. was 
the scene ol the slave revolt led by Spar- 
tacus (5). 

11. The science that deals with the criteria of 
formal reasoning (5). 

13. An element, duscovered in 1902. derived 
by atomic disintegration from uranium (6) 

14 i!. Greek mythologY thu God nt agnculliire 
also a planet of the solar system (6). 

16. Name of the Brazilian Airlines (5). 

18. In north-west America, admitted in 1890 
as the 43rd state: also one of the eaillest 
states to adopt woman suffrage (5). 

20 Iho name given to trie elecnii'iir*r,-,riili)!ii 
number indicate! eqiiiprnoiii' Ibl 

21 Another term u.sed for a commercial air¬ 
craft (5). 

22. An electric terminal in an electric device 

(9) 

DOWN 

2. A round metal ornament worn by ancient 
Roman children, also a seal attached to a 
document (5). 

3. A German business executive )et with for¬ 
ward swept wings (5). 

4. Stnctly. an unscheduled repeat of part of a 


5. Arttilh geOlbgMSMioibprihcipfMOf Di^ 
ogy profourtdiy kifluenced 19 th century 
scientific thought. atKf helped to shape 
Darwin's ideas (5). 

6. Italian engineer whose work on vwticai 
flight led to the development of the 
helicopter also, the “Vespa' scooter 
model was his invention (1.8). 

9. Indian Airlines' first turbo jet (9). 

10. Territory on the shore of Lake Tanganika 
where Stanley found Livingstone in 
1871 (5) 

12. A set of eight things (5). 

15. The most important river of South-East 
Europe (6). 

17. A type of painting that portrays a scene of 
everyday, ordinaiy life (5). 

18. Japanese fiousewife. who became the 
•list woman to climb Ml Ivoresl. gon:. 
■J|)(bl 

19. Powerful, smooth-coaled and remarkably 
kfM."! •.rrjilted dog. much used in h.inl- 
lug IL) 



SOLUTIONS. , .SOLUTIONS. . .SOLUTION 


KENWOROS-40 

Acrou: 1. Kreisky 4. Beard 6. leo 7. Arlberg 

9, J'jwler 11. Seipel 14 Lakh 16. Saiai 17. 

Day 1>'. Norma 19. RiiMijn 

Down: 1 Kyoga 2. Isseb (reversed) 3. Yeung 

4 Ballade 5 Decibel 8. Low 9. J. Ruskin 1C. 

Echidna 12. PIA 13. Magyar 14 Liryns 15. 

Harun 

Winners 

first ftuetvne-errorj: 1 JYL Narayatui. 
Kakinaoa 2. L.C Mohar. Hao. Kakmada 
Corwololion Pltiie (one-enorj: 1 Piyush Shar- 
ma. New Delhi 2. A Shys"'. Tnvandrum 3. M, 
Suresh. Bangalore 4. I Sivaj'. Rajahmundry 
(Andhra Pradesh). 

Rrisot awarded by 

T^MflCL m 

3831. Pataudi House Road. 

Daryaganj, New Oelhi-l 1 'J 002. 


SPORTS OUtZ-40 

1 f ive 

2 Jav.inl Sridlifci l.ully Drews 

3 Cm kei -U'.Av Caritida 

4 Sunny Days. Idols am' H-t»s ri Sums 

5 David I nth 

C, Kap'l Lw.'v - on N<i-v yfi. 1 

7. USA 

Winners 

First Prize iBlI-corrni.t/one-err'ul ' i- .j.li.-eij 
Varshriey. Dc-hra Duri 2. Jaridiih l';irwaii>. 
Roorkee. 

Consolation Prize (one-error)- 1 i S 
Gangwai. Roorkee. 2 Sarika Verma Uriupai. 
3. G. Oar'osh. New Dolhi 4. K V S Bhaskat. 
Guntijr. 5 Rahul Bafiauur. Jaipur. 

Prizes awarded by 

G> 

3831. Pataudi House Road. 

Daryagani. New Deihi-110 002. 
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JDUUILS 


e/ourses 


DANTON l-WEEK 
SHORTHAND 

Only 10 Easy Lessons. 

Practice quickly gives 150-200 
words per minute speed. Write 
today for Free First Lesson & 
detailed Prospectus to: 

DANTON .SHORfHAND 
SCHOOL (B). 

C-183, SARVOOAYA ENCLAVE, 
NEW DELHi-110017 


Comprehensive 

MATHEMATICS 

FVice Rs. 40-00 Pages 646 

FOR I.LT. EMTRJIMCE 
ft OTHER COMPETITIVE EXAMS 

• Large Number of solved & unsolved: New and 
Original Pjrobiems • Based on latest trends in Exams 
• Best Possible Material eSeif Explanatroy 
• No Tutorial Guidance Needed. 

LAXMI PUBLICATIONS 

2801, Barmdmri, Ballimarmn, DelM-IIOOOe. 

For V.P.P. Plaasa sand Pa. 30410 in advanca (Poataga Fraa) 


Available with your bookseller or 
write fora VPP copy 
IPOS TAGS FREE) 


Tatal fc-O i— I s a aMb. Oo. US. 

12/4 Aaar AS ftaeS. Maw IMM-lieoaa 


POSTAL COURSES 
I.A..S. PRELIMS 
RANK CLERKS'/WPICERS' 
CLERKS' GRADE (SSC) 
ASST. ORAbE (UPSC) 
C.A. ENTRANCE 
ENGLISH IMPROVEMENT 
For Frospo4tuo. writ# to: 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
CAREER STUDIES 
21, Sir C.P. Ramaswamy Road, 
Alwarpot, Madras-600 018. 


23 YEARS CONTINUOUS SERVICE! 

Take PHOTOGRAPHY, COLOUR 
PHOTOGRAPHY and SCREEN 
PRINTING courses from 23 years 
serviced experts. Learn all techni¬ 
ques you need to reach a really 
professional standard. Courses 
offered with fully explained illus¬ 
trated lessons in simple English. 

Write for prospectus to : 

KALAIMATHr NILAYAM. 

NANJAITHALAIYUR- 639204, 

Periyar Ot, Tamil Nadu. 


Planning a Career? 


IAS 


Indian Admn. Service Class 1 
Classes for Prelims. Mams & Int, 
12 month foundation course also 


Bombay Educational] 
Academy (298786) 


232 L.T. Crawford Market Road. 
Above Lucky Toy Man, Bombay 2 
No postal course 


Learn Journalhm 

' Learn 'Journalism', 
'Writing'for Profit*. 

'Creative Writing' 
by correspondence. 
Write for free prospectus. 

Institute of Journalism (C) 
Poet Box 3583f 
Now Delhi-110024 


CORRESPONDENCE STUDIES 

(1) Export & Import Management 

(2) Agricultural Seed Management 

A 

Excellent opportunity 

for Prospectus please write 
Self Address Envelope to 

Shri B.N. Kamble 
atVaknath Post-Chincholi 
Via P,uigaoh-442 302 
disLAmravafi (Maharashtra) 


Good English 

Improve your English. Join 
Good English* or 'Advanced 
English' correspondence courses. 

Write for free prospectus. 

Institute of Journalism (C) 

Post Box 3583 
New Delhi-110024. 


Tha fkattwo books ted how you can get ac ho ia rah ^ for h/gharatudiea. 

Author: Vnod K Cambtar. C. Eng |UK). MBA (l^). Mng Dir. Schol a whip holder throughoul 
GMGHERSTUOES AmOAO aided-PiDoadura GADORESSES OF US. SCANMXAN 
tor admiBsion a acholaiship lor higher aludns in USA. UMWERSmES (Maalars/Dodarale)- 
CanadBSodwroounbws EkgMily.educalianaleyslBni. tor EACH ajbjaci 

tests to be taken, visa, camfais life etc. Re, 2B/~ G PREUM APPLICATION FORMS lor 

GSCHOLABSWPSHAND BOOK aded-Gwye 

deiafe of »schulanhtoAoan schemes at euais.baf& , 

oatnpanes-9DVI etc tar Ivgher shakes eihida or Abroad k q|k qqucb/u cw ^ 

>ichain 9 Tala. Ralanf.lntals.USEFi aPhibps-RS.36F ■ ORE ENOINEERMQ %.8S/- 


TOTAL Mi e ingCliaigBstoroneeriiwro:GHxS/-.GRea/-. GS ■ RkJr- ONLY 


Send tdOVOPOTOlMr. For VPP send m. W-^ae 

Dynamic Busineee Uen a gwmeiit Centre PvL 
rCanIre. EaelalKaitoih 


IP*'* Dyn a mic BusineBS 

1S2S) JatafefeeptCG). 8 Comn 


laAGtoPtb.' 

VL LM. 

New Daiii-as Tel: 6418681 
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►I TO KILL OR NOT TO KILL 



J onathan Schel's Tht Abolition* a timelv 
book, coming when it {S most needed. In 
a world faced by the threat of extinction, it; 
IS necessary to re-evaluate the policies followed 
by nuclear weapons nations who have kept 
humanity in suspense on a balariue of terror. 
The book is divided into Jwo pans. ‘Defining 
The Great Predicament’ and 'A Deliberate 
Policy. In the first pan the author vividly 
explains the cor.sequences of a nuclear 
holocaust and d -scusses the theories of Alben 
Einstein, who suggests a "world state" as a 
solution to the problem, and of the political 
scientist Bernard Brodie. in whose writings one 
'inds the basic tenets of the doctrine of 
’ deterrence: that rtuclear weapons wilt lead to 
annihilation and, therefore, act as deterrents to 
war. According to Schell, a world state is a (Sf- 
ficult thing to achieve and the theory of 
deterrence is full of contradictions. Schell is 
iilsc critical of the current peace movement, 
which has only backed modMt plans of action 
within the framework of the existing broad 
policy, such as a nuclear freeze,-leaving the 
deeper political question open for the time 
being. 

The choice that the author offers us in the 
second part of the book is abolition: first, "the 
world would, by agreement, institutionalise the 
broad global stalemate that we are already m. 
and abolish nuclear weapons”. In this stage, 
differences between nations would not be 
taken up and resolved but suppressed and 
postponed. In the second stags, "the frozer 
world of deterrence would begin to melt and 
move—peacefully—as new. non-violent 
means of 'decision-making were worked out 
and instituted". 

The strikirtg thing about this book is tha logi¬ 
cal devalopmant of ideas. In the space of 160 

*THE ABOLITION by Jonathan Schall: published by 
Picador kt aisoelaiion with Jonathan Cape; dis¬ 
tributed byRupe 6 Co., pages: 170: price: £2.60. 


W ivgiintihia bn-wmy nt tram tnat 
datarrerwa alone will not protect the earth and 
why ha thinks that abolition is a better solution 
and that it will work. Tha book i$ rational and 
poignant and offers humanity a ray of hope. It 
IS extremely we researched and draws axtan- 
sively from past political testaments as wall as 
contamporary research work. 

This, however, does not detract f'om the 
quality of writing. In simple language, the 
author draws portraits of a post-nuclear war 
world, in colours as vivid as those presented by 
the f :m, Tho Doy Aftor and, like the film, has 
the power to move people. It is directed not 
only at policy-makers, but also at the policy- 
shapers—the general public. It is a book that 
everyone must read, even though he or she 
may not agree with the author's conclusion. It 
will prod people into thinking about the nuclear 
predicament which could destroy us all at the 
press of a button. 

S. B., Ne\fif Oolhi 

Extract 

The argument bciwoer. the Einstemian school 
arid the Brodiean school ret'octed not just a spin 
in opinion but a split m the vvorld itself. Fo' tfi'j 
amval of nuclear weapons in the world had at a 
stroke opened a fissure down the centre of human 
life, placing whole realms of human existence at 
odds with one ariother The tiaditional dernand*. 
of man's mtemational political existence, rooted iri 
sovereignty and pursued through the use of force, 
were suddenly at variance with the demands of 
man's existence pure and simple, whicfi was now 
mortally endangered. Political man held a knife to 
the throat of biological man. but since politics, 
like every other human activity, is possible only 
where there are human beings, political man also 
held a knife to his own throat. At the same time, 
the Demands of man's moral existence, which 
were meaningless if \hey did not call on us to hold 
back at all costs from slaughtering billions of peo¬ 
ple and jserhaps jHitting our species to death, 
were at variance with those of man's political exis¬ 
tence. which seemed to require that we threaten 
to do just that, on pain of military defeat by mir 
enemies if we did not. Einstein and Brodie, in a 
manner of speaking, took up positions on 
opposite sides of thegap. with Einstein standing 
alongside trembling, imperilled biological man 
and asking political man to yield, and Brodie 
standing alongside dug-m. unbudgaable political 
man end asking biological man to endure tfre 
peril. And each, of course, had a compelling 
reason for standing where he did. since no one 
could deny, on tfie one hand, that the peril was 
great—and its ur.jency extreme or. on the otfier, 
that the immediate •■jn-to-bottom trar.sfurrna- 
tion of internationai nuatical iife was. at ttie very 
least, doubtful. A b, ..t.f'd y looking for guid.jnt.e j 
was left to contetnu' i!* 'wn cor;clusions. eact> of 
which ha.-j apparer'Uv 'jeen es'shl'shed r-.'. .r- 
tfoveitibi-y by sxpens: ■'' that tfie natu'e nl or'y;.!- 
cal reality as it nao nov, oeen revealed by ofiysics 
made -i swift ii'^n in globe' 

■•■acessai'/ il huiT!,.ii sc..*, vai vi/as to be a.ssured. 
and (2) Ifiat the nature of political reality as it had 
revealed itself throughout history made such a 
revolution impossible.... 

Einstein and Brodie. each rooted firmly in the 
reality ho knew b«t. were unabto to find common 
ground. Einsiain. the proponent of what ^as 
nocaaaary for aurvival. could not persuade tha 


UminwiM 

enlarge his conception of it to encompass what 
was necessary for survival. The world was offered 
two problematic proposals: one that would solve 
the problem but could not be brought into being, 
and one tfiat c.ould be bioughi into being 
but did not solve the problem. TfW gap between 
them—between imperilled biological man and 
entrenched political man; between tfie irresistible 
force of nuclear weapons and the immovabte 
object of tfie worlds political institutions (immov¬ 
able. that IS. except by nuclear weajions. which 
could move then-, righi out of existence in an ins¬ 
tant): between a resolution of the broad human 
cirsis of the peril of extinction and a resolution of 
the political crisis of how (he world was to be 
organised without war; between the taws of 
science and the laws ol history; between the dic¬ 
tates of conscience and the dictates of policy: 
between 'Tdealisrp'' and "realism": between ttie. 
"long term" and the "short term", between tfie 
necessary and the possible: between the slow¬ 
ness lit political charige and the swiftness of the 
approach of doom—remained unbridgert. And it 
fiat >u!TifiTiud so to the present day . 

Sometimes our (lerfomiance in llie 
jKistv.ai neiiod is called a great sucrarss. on the 
ground that we have so far avoided a nuclear 
fiolocaust, and much ol tin- credit fo' tl’f success 
IS given to the policy of deleiii!iii.'.rt Wlml riiiiroc- 
.koiiing oveilooks tlial in lli" iiliioiI ttie 

world had built uji aiscnali ol more tl„'iri hljy 
tbousano nuclear warheads--in shnil that 
behind tlio.screen of our deterrence jioln v we 
have bull! tfie means of nur annihilaln'in Seen 
in the best possible liqhl. this soil- 
endangerment of riui sjjoties was :i tMtjii" 
necessity Seen less lorgivingly-—and. I tielieve, 
more ju:.tly—it was the greatest collecnvr: 
tailure of responsibility by any generation in liis- 
tory But, whichever ol those it was. sell- 
congratulation IS certainly nut of rjnJer il 
someone climbs out or. tne ledge ol a tugh 
building and threatens to jumji olf, we dt.i not 
stand around ■ congratulating him on his wis¬ 
dom and restraint in not having jurnjied yet. 
and expounding on how safe a place the ledge 
of a building must be. we seek to pull him <■, at 
the earliest possible opporturuiy. _ 

DEFT DEFINITIONS 

Weddirig ring: The smallest handcuff in 
the world. 

Skeleton; A men With his inside out and 
his outside missing. 

Egoist: A parson of low taste more 
interested in himself than myself. 

Boss: The man at the office who is early 
wheri you are late and late when you are 
earl-f. 

Second marriage: A triumph of hope 
over expe ience. 

Husband: A pei>oii under the imjiioKsion 
that he bosses me (I'uise, when m reality 
he only- fiouses 'Im BOSS. 

Archi'ect: On'^ wiio drafts a nlan of your 
house and plans .i draft of y lui mone/. 

> Gossip manago* A porso'. .-'dh a good 
sense of rumour 

Secret; Something that is hushed up 
from place to place. 

Tact" The art ol refusing a drink 
without loaing.. 

Nbrinitor Singh Monni, Chondiguh 


CbnnrS CamgoHthn Timot Mvy ig$s 7* 



There has been a sudden, and heartening, spurt in dtp activities of CCTmes Clubs all 
over the country. Under these circumstances, club news is the first item on the agenda. 
The Nightmare Club. Madurai, conducted many group discussions, debates and quisses. 
Four of their members have succeeded In getting appointments and this has raised the 
prestige of their club (nothing nightmarish about itl in the neighbourhood. The CCTimes 
dub at NDfU (KamaiJ organised a sports quii. Copies of Gavaskar's Itum'n Rutas were at 
stake. There were GK books for winners of the GK quiz end a dictionary 'for the winning 
team of 'What's The Good Word'. A symposium on 'Democracy in Irtdia' was organised by 
the CCTimes Club, Ganjam fOrissaf. While the CCTimes Club. Madhubani' (Siharf 
organised a lecture on 'Creative role of youth in present days'. Another enterprising 
CCTimes Club from Derbhenga launch'ed an eye-donation campaign under the guidance of 
AP.Atri. Programme Manager of TEfIF. The CCTimes Club cell of the JUthi! Bharatiya Vikas 
Sangathan is actively involved in propagating a conducive atmosphere far students 
appearing for various competitive exams while the entire Sangathan is angagad in working 
for netionei unity, integrity and character. 

And now onto the ‘Club of the Month’. The CCTimes Club. Vtjay Nagar. Jullundur bags it 
this time. A group discussion on the prevailing system of education was organised by the 
dub which sent us a detailed raport of tha proceedings too. Excerpts horn the report: "The 
education system of the country is faulty. Most of the so-called model schools are nothing 
but 'wholesale depots of education'. Barely 2% of such schools are recognised. Huge 
sums by way of tuition fee. besides donations, are. collected by these'schools without any 
worthwhile attempt being made to impart education. H is now a usual practice for school 
and college teachers to compel students to join tuition groups run by them. Those who 
resist are panalised. To curb this malpractice, model schools should obtain recognition 
either from the Central or state governments; also the government must check the amount 
collected by these schools. No student should be compelled to join tuition groups. The*dis- 
perity existing between private and regulag candidates while appearing for various 
examinations must be removed too." 

So much for club news. We are still receiving letters asking us what the objectives of 
these clubs should be. To give such newcomers an idea, here are some proposals laid 
down by the CCTimes Club at Baviwar Peth. Pune, itself a new anNal: 1. Organise pro¬ 
grammes on personality development 2. Open an information bank on career opportunities 
in India and abroad 3. Arrange programmes to keep your city neighbourhood dean. These 
proposals should prove to be successful, especially if some teachers or lecturers could be 
roped in to provide guidance. 

And to give you an idea of what type of socially beneficial activities the dubs can 
organise, the 'Chancellors' CCTimes Club, Allahabad, rendered assistance during the 
Megh Mela to help and guide visitors and devotees and also guided and controlled 
vehicular traffic during those days. Th* club alto pkms to heM a dMh)al»-cum*tal«nt cuniMl 
for all CCTimot Club* from UP at Allahabad in Juno. So, if you have established a CCTimes 
Club in UP and are keen to participate in this inter-state clubs meet contact the 'Chan¬ 
cellors' CCTimes Club, 5 Sir T.B. Sapru (and not 'Sapri' as inadvertently published in our 
February issue) Road, Civil Lines. Allahabad. 

By now you must have got a fair idea of the large number of letters we receive from you 
all Therefore, please do not expect persona! replies to your queries and problems unless 
they are of a very specific nature. The rest of your problems we'll try to solve through this 
column itself. Letters enquiring about procedures to form a dub, activities, suggestions, 
and topics will also be dealt with through the column itself Also, since each club has a 


Intur • 1. Folks CCTimes Club. Or. No. 12- 
1Bi lntur-522 34], Tenali, Dist Guntur. 
President/Secretary: I. Vara Prasad Rao. M., 
No. 1/1. 

THE LETTER'J' 

Jabalpur • 1. Khare CCTimes Club. CJo Sri 
N. K. Khare (ASM). Jalpa Deyi Ward. Katni- 
483 501. Prasidant/Secretary ; S.K. Khare. 
M. No. J-1.. • 2. CCTimes Club. M.P.'E.B. 
Colony. Qr. No. F-3b. Jabalpur-482 008. 
President/Secretary : L.K. Vishyvakarma. M. 
No. J-1/1. Jaipur.* l.'Marubhumr 
CCTimes Club, F-29 Madhuvari Colony, Tortk 
Road. Jaipur-3P2 015. President/Secretary : 
Sudhakar Soyat. M. No. ,J-2. • 
2. Progressive Youth CCTimes Club. C/o Dia¬ 
mond Coal Traders. Murgikhana. Agra Road, 
Jaipur. President/Sacretary ;'G.K. Sharma. 
M. No. J-2. • 3. CCTimes Club. 0-42 Jyoti 
Marg. Bapu Nagar, Jaipur. President/ 
Secretary : Manoj Sharma. M. No. J-2/ 
2. Jolgcion • I.B.P. Savakhedkar, 
CCTimes Ckib. Building A-3. Block 4. Sangam 
Colony, Jalgaon-425 001. President/ 
Secretary ; B.P. .Savakhedkar. M. No. J-3/ 
1. Jammu • 1. CCTimes Club. F-98. 

Residency • Road. Jammu-180 001. 

President/Secretary: Mahesh Abroh. M. No. 
J-4. Jaunpur • 1. CCTimes Club, 15/A 
Olandganj. Jaunpur-222 002. President/ 
Secretary : Sanjay Singh. M. No. J- 

6. Jhansi. • 1. CCTimes Club. 165. Larman 
Gunj. Jhansi-284 002. fhesident/Secretary : 
Rakesh Kumar Misuriya. M. No. J- 

7. Jodhpur • 1. CCTimes Club. 105. Ajit 
Colony. Jodhpur-342 001. President/ 
Secretary : Sanjay Bhandan M. No. J- 

8. Jamshedpur • 1. CCTimes Club. C/34. 
B-Blockj^ Sonari, Jamshedpur. President/ 
Secretary: Sanjeev Gupta. M. No. J-9. • 
2 CCTimes Club. Hostel E, E-129. R.i.l. (JSR) 
Jamshedpur-831 014. President/Secretary: 
Amaresh Kumar. M. No. Jj9/ 

NEW ARRIVALS 


long list of members, membership cards henceforth will be issued only to the President Amritsar • 1. Thrill Seekers Club, 30. The 
and Secretary. And, once again, please quote your dub's membership number (if you’ve Mall. Hari-Niwas. Amritsar-143 001. 
been allotted one) in all your correspondence with us. President/Secretary: Vipul Patel M. No. Af 

4. Arrah • 1. CCTimas Club C/o Sandeep 


THE LETTER 'H' 

Howrroh • 1. CCTimes Club. C/o Bengal 
.■I' lii.rcuiKi Colleue. Hostel No. 10. Room No. 
•W.) PO' Bulimic Ga'dens-711 103. Dist 
Mciwi.rh President/Secretary : Mukul Das. 
M. No H-2. Hubli • 1 CCTimes Club. 

I nriiii;, l iuinijiu’. 1793/1. Ist Cross. Olf; 
Main Road ' i.mush Peth. Hubli-b80 020. 
President/Secretary : K.V. Kulkarni. M. No. 
H-3. Hyderabad • 1. CC T imes Club. B-88, 
H AI Coiouv, Hyderabad-bOO 042. 
President/Secretary : P. Yatecsh. M. No. H- 
4. • 7 Young Men's Association. H No. 2- 
2-1130/9A. Prashanth Nagar (New 
Nallakuma). Hvderabad-bOO 044. Preaidbnt/ 
Secretary ; 1. Sriniva.s Babu. M. No. H-4/ 
1. • 3. CCTimes Club. Room No. 30, 


Nagarjuna Sagar Engineering College Hostel. 
MasabTank. Hyderabad-500,488. President/ 
Secretary : M. Yadagiri. M. No. H-4/2. • 
4. CCTimes Club. EWSH 145. New Santosh 
Nagar Colony. Near Saidabad; Hyderabad-600 
659. President/Sacretary : Ravi Kanth Red¬ 
dy. M. No. H-4/3. • 5. CCTimes Club. 2-1- 
b48/3A, Nallakunta. Hyderabad-500 0.44. 
President/Secretat\-: P. Girish. M. No. H-4/ 

4. Hardoi • 1. Magnum Opus Club. (Under 
CCTimes Programnrte). 335. Chouk. 
Shahabad-241 124. Dist Hardoi. President/ 
Secretary : Satish Shrivastava. M. NP- H" 

5. Hardwar • 1 CCTimes Club. Qr No. 89 
B 90. Consultant Type IV. Sector V A. B.H.E.L. 
Ranipur. Hardwar-249 403. -Presidertt/ 
Secretary: Ravi Shanker Saxena. 
M. No. H-6. 


K. Pandey. Choudhariana. Arrah-802 301. Dist 
Bhojpur. President/Secretory : Sandeep 
K. Pandey. M. No. AS. Amraha • 
1. CCTimes Club, 28, Afghanan Street, 
Amroha-244 221. Presidertt/Seeretary ; 
Salahuddin Khan ‘Ghazantar’. M. No. A- 
7. Bhilai • 1. CCTimes Club. LIG Flat 

1108. Adarsh Nagar. Industrial Estate. Bhilai- 
490 026. President/Secretary: Vijay Kumar 
Oamle. M. No. 6-18. Ceimbiailara • 
1. CCTimes Club, C/o N. Mahendran. 21. Vis; 
weswarayya Street. Coimbatore-641 025. 
President/Sacretary: N. Mahendran. M. No. 
C-8/1.. Delhi • 1 CCTimes CHtb. 52. UB 
Jawhar Nagar. Delhi-110 007. Prasidant/ 
Secretary : Nitin' Malik. M. Mo. D-3/ 
4. Dhonbod • 1. Ismites' Oeams. 24. Nevr 
Hostel. ISM. Dhanbad-826 004. Preddant/ 
Secretary; B.S. Mishra. M. No. D-3/8. 
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If it’s 

ilM’s/GMAT/GRE 

It must be IMS 






iNIKA.-MONV^i^O't 


TlSemrioCJ ' -ui - 

to post without prepayment 


Rein. No. TN/MS(CV 60 S 

KAKNATAXA 

K«fa.No. iatN/Ba/GPO/47 











"" avERiociooai/^(<^ 

STUDENTS WILL APPiilll 
FOR THE klX- lEE EXAM 

BEATTHECOMPETitlON WITH 
CAREER & COMPETITION TIMES 

MX SPECIAL 

A MOOa FOR SUCCESS. 

Are you one of the oyer - one 
lakh students set to appear for 
the IIT-JEE or any other Er>gineer- 

ing college entrance ^am? - • 

Start right. Book a copy of ; ■ 

our IIT Special immediately. A 
148-page package of inva- 
luable tips and practice tests 
in Physics, Chemistry. Mathe¬ 
matics and English. 

Beat the most difficult part of 
the exams—the “selector 
group" of questions, with our 
1CXD0 multiple choice questions 
designed to separate the 
average from the intelligent. 

Get a clear, positive insight 
into now to tackle them—with 
confidence and success. 


IIT Special. 148 pages of solid 
rewarding material. 












Career 


Salt you on Iho rood to success 




competition 
times 

ATIMES OF INDIA PUBLICATION 


FSA-D/CCT/133/84 








CAREER; 


WHAT 

RATH IS IT 
LIKELY 
TQTAKE? 

DO YOU FORESEE 
STEADY GROWTH IN 
YOUR INCOME AND 
PRESTIGE COUPLED WITH 
REGULAR PROMOTIONS? 

letTHE BRITISH INSTITUTES PREPARE YOU 

FOR CAREER ADVANCEMENT 

Not because we are the largest Correspondence College in the country, not 
even because we have successfully helped over a million ambitious men and 
women in shaping their careers but because we have translated our 
50 years* expertise into highly professional courses which are specially 
designed to increase your productivity and prepare you for higher 
positions-precisely the qualities employers look for. 


SELECT THE RIGHT COURSE- NOW. 
Expert training for Careei 

• A.M.I.E. (India) Diploi 

• l.l.T. JEE. • 

a D.Com (IMC) in • P«j[S 

Accountancy and • f®*® 

Income Tax • 5”®" 

a D.B.M. • EfPC 

(IMC) Examination • M®'< 

a Aptitude test for • 

D.B.M. Examination • L®*"® 


AND SET OUT ON THE ROAD TO SUCCESS 


Career Oriented 
Diploma Courses in 
a Business Management 
a Personnel Mgt. 
a Sales Mgt. 
a Marketing Mgt, 
a Export Mgt. 
a Materials Mgt. 
a Accountancy 
a Personal Secretaryship 
a Good English . 


a French 
a German 
a Article Writing 

Also in 
a Civil 

a Mechanical 
a Electrical 
a Automobile 
a Transistor Radio 
and Textiles. 



Wrif today, aand aoupon. coma panonaHy. or talaphona 256755 

-THE BRITISH INSTITUTES 

Box 1026, 359. D.N. Road, Bombay 400023 

I* TlTElBRTflSH TuSTmiTES 

I 72/B29, P.O Box 1026, 369. D.N. Road, Bombay 400023 

I Plaaaa aand gpa your Proapactut in tha subject. 

I I hava enclosed, P.O./M.O. Receipt/Stamps for Ra. 2/> 

I Name...Education 

I Address... 
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.VSIA’S LARGEST TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
OPENS A WIDE AVENUE OF 
JOB-ORIENTED COURSES. 

CO(]RSES OFFERED 

1. AlRCRAfT MAINTENANCE ENCmEERING. 

2. DIPLOMA IN MJTOMOBILE 
ENGINEEiUNG. 

DIPLOMA IN BUILDING TECHNOLOGY. 
DIPLOMA IN AlRCONOmONING ft 
REFRIGERATION. 

DIPLOMA IN RADIO ft TELEVISICRW 
ENGINEERING. 

A.M.I.M.I. {Loiidon)/A.M.IAE. (ImUa) 

(Auto Engg.). 

A.M.I.L. (StudcnUhlp, Sec. *A' ft Sec. ‘B’ 
ciaMca In Civil, MechanIcaL Electionica ft 
Electrical Branches ■ 

A.M.Ae.S.1. (Aeronautical Engg. S/S, Sec. *A’ ft 
Sec. ‘B’). 

GRAD. I.ET.E. (Electronica - S/S, Sec. ‘A* ft 
Sec. ‘B’). 

A.M.S.E (London) MECH/CIVIL/EIJECTIIICAL 
ENGG. 

COMPUTER PROGRAMMING (COBOL/BASIC 
ft FORTRAN). 

BUSINESS MANAGEMENT (Ptoetal Tuition 
only) 

13. D.Omo. (Poatal Tuition only). 


3. 

4. 


6 . 


8 . 


14 . POST OnPLOMA COURSES for forthcr 
epodaUaaMon oBend In Mochanical Ena.. 
CMl Eaft. DacMcal Eon-. DImcI En«.. 
A/C ft Ref., Ekctranica/Audio ft VIdoo Engs* 

Course No. 1 approved by D.G.C. A. Govt, of India. 

A pass in courses 7.8 ft 9 recognised as equivalent to 
B.E Degree. 

CORRESPONDENCE COACHING Also available 
FOR ABOVE COURSES EXCEPT COURSE No. 1. 
QUAUFICATION FOR ADMISSION 
ForCoinmeNo. 1:10 2/PDC or equivalent with 
Maths. Physics ft Cherofaitry. For other courses: 
S.S.I.C./Matriculation. 

FACILITIES 

Eapett faculty, Well-equh>ped Workshops and Labs. 
Latest Audio-Visual Aids, Facility for Postal Students 
to undergo practical training. Post-institutional 
apprenticeship and placement services. 

For prospectus and application form remit 
fit. IO/-M.O./P.O. 


to 


11 


12 . 



DIRECTOR 

HINDUSTAN INSHTUTE OF 
ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGY 
P.O. BOX NO.: 1306. G.S.T. Road. 
St. Thomas Mount. Madras>600 016. 
Grams: ELLFIVE. Phone: 431389/432508 



r 



ADMISSION OPENS 


% 


.. (MMPUTE B SOFTWARE CONSULTMITS ^ 

p in affiliation with P 

1 ti:i)e international ^niberedtp USA.(TJU) I 

d founded under section 335 of the GNFPC Act having J 

5 70 branches in twenty three countries the world over, J 

2 t. Bachelor's Degrae in Computer Science 2 

P 2. Bachelor's Degree in Computer Management P 

■ The Degree Programmes will be of one academic year each, conducted ■ 

K in Bombay from July 1985 K 

■ Applicants must be Graduates from any Indian/ Foreign University or ■ 

2 Technical Diploma Holders in Engineering. P 

I The Entrance Examination wilt be held on 30th June, 1986, and will be 
y based on the GMAT style. 

p The last date for enrolment is 29th June, 1985, 

I For application forms and prospectus, 

I I please contact the Admission 
Department well in advance: 


I 

j COMPUTER SamillM CONSULTMITS 

^ Kwner Building, 5th Floor, Above Mongini's, Flora fountain, ^ 

wasii Patel StreeL^ond>av-400 023. F*hone : 25 
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power you nei/ersuspectedyou had 

hjustHdaysyou can prow it for yourself vvhhtte Free Home-Trial Offer! 


A Revoliitiaiiaiy. taen ti fic bre ak t hro ugh la 
Iinnaic/Iioaietric pnadplca developed «the Mas 
Planck Imtituie in Gomanp ptodoce a ictidii 
THREE TIMES FASTER than cenve nti o n al 
ncthoda of esetcMei In tbia apecial 14 day hone 
trial affer you can prove to yowtelf Ott nnbelie- 
vaUe incTeaae in strength BuUaanket can bring 
to you—tetolis in 14 days or you pay noihiivl 

Transform 
your arms 

Thin, weak bkepa and 
forearms develop amaringly 
fast at soon at you begin 
with Bullworker. Many 
reports of over so% impro¬ 
vement have been recinded 
' in the first 3 months. 

The first week’s programme 
iuclude two exercises specifically aimed at impro¬ 
ving your arms—that’s just 28 seconds of your 
time every day to produce bul^ngstcel-hatd biceps. 
Forearms 
charged 
with new 


I'riceps 
weii defioed. 


Shoulders and chest of a he-men 



Proud 

up-right 

posture 



Ornamic MU 
muscle 

packed body— 

Trim away flrii 
from your waist 

Athletic looking legs 


^Stomach 
a ttut wall 
of muscle 


whfa bulging muacka. Find a new aeat fer lift, 
radiatt the enetgy and inper idf confidence that 
only real fitncai brings. 

Ashamed of the way you look? 
This could be you after just a few 



Shoulders and 
chest bulging 
with muscle 


Are you letting youiself go and laughing it off? 
Is your lifestyle weakening your body? Then it’a 
time you did something about it-but what i> 
Conventional exercise is both time consuming and 
costly—and most of all, boring! Now there’s an 
easier, faster, more interesting way to keep your 
self trim to tone up your muscles. 

Bullworker just 3 minutes a day is all it lakes to 
achieve remarkable results with Bullworker just 
look It these excrcisea. ^ m 

1. This exercise develops a 
deep* powerhouse chest. 

2. This builds huge steel-hard 

rippling biceps. , • 

t. Here’s how you can develop 
muscular shoulders. 1 

4. Adould flabby stomach into JhA 

a solid wall of muscle. 

3. Here’s bow to attain that 

h a n d s ome, athletic “V” shape. 4^/ 


Bullworker-the World’s leading 
body builder. 

The Bullworker i* auperUy 
engineered from high grade steel, 
duomium plated. The traction 
cables arc steel cored. Every 
BuUwotfcer is tested befoie 
despatch. Use the BuUwotfcer 
rcg^ly and you vriU be fitter 
and stronger than ever befoie 
Many professional athletes Ukc 
Peter Shihon, Eddy Merdoi, and 
even Muhammad Ali recommend 
Bullworker. 

EXCLUSIVE BUILT- 
IN POWERMETER 

This feature, exclusive to BuU- 
worfcer measures your day-by-day 
increase in muscle power. At you 
compress Bullwwker the fence of 
your muKlcs slides the power 
I gauge along a specially calibtated 

scale, so that each day you can see 
at a glance the massive incteise in 
power which you achieve for every 
I group of muscles in your body. 




BultwoHiRr 

BncRurp. B 
lUuMtfmtmi B 

Chart. Nutritku* JB 
and framing fiS 




•Tetters from looo’s of men aU 
over I he World testify to the ctfec- 
iivencs.s of Bullworker - it works 
lor them it con wotk for you! 
Develop a manly physique—(eel 
fitter, confident, stronger. 

*No more boring, repetitive 
exercises... no sweat... no strain... 
just simple seven second excrcisea 
only 3 minutes a day! 

SCIENCE CAN GIVE YOU 
A PERFECT BODY—EASILY. 


14 DAYS FREE HOME TRIAL COUPON 


You wiU be amazed that such an easy, quick, non- CAart. Nutrition 

uring method can produce results so fast. Develop ^ -Ir P, 

that massive he-man chest all the girls go for... * * 

and muscular shoulders that will fill our shins 

l^e the-Bullworker for only a few minutes a day for 14 days. 

If you do not look and feel fitter, with results you can measure 
and see in your mirror, then return the Bullworker to us and 
owe nothing—it's yours FRS for 14days home trial. 

RESULTS IN 14 DAYS OR YOU PAY NOTHING! BULLWORKER It availablo 

WBV TV V wir WrSWTW forRa. 314bvPoM. 


BULLWORKER 

Mahta Men##. f6 Mathevt Road Bombay 400 004 


MSB 

CCT.54I 


BULLWORKER 


BULLWORKER Meh».Msn«i 

tkMaihewReed Bdfnbay400004 


Ple«s# rush me UULLWOKI R .1 wiih nty PNEE gill I und«r- 
Aiixtd (hat iM am rtor (uliy relished wiihm 14 days I may 
return iivervihing for an mir'^ediaie refund of price (less 
handling A forwarding chargee) 

PleoM tick lunate boR. 
n5endbyHe‘)d Post Parcel l am sending Re 314/ bv Draft/ 
fPO'MONu df iPayaWe 

lo Buffwurker Pvt Ltd ) 

L]Sendi>vVPP I promise to pay postman Rs 314/'Ondeltw»ry 


Signmure 
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ALPHA 


DEDICATED TO PRODUCE 
RESULTS 

offers result oriented and specialised oral/postal 
coaching for: 

CIVIL SERVICES (Prelim) 
EXAM 

IAS, IPS, IRS, etc. 

CSP BAN K contains 3.000 questions and answers 
for general studies and \ .000 each for optional 
subjects. 

MEDICAL ENTRANCE EXAM 

(AIIMS, AFMC. CMC Vellore. Ludhiana. JIPMER 
and other Medical Colleges) 

MEDICO BANK contains 4.000 questions and 
answers in all subjects. 

IIT (JEE) EXAM 

TECHNO BANK contains 3.000 questions and 
answers in all subjects. 

MBA ENTRANCE EXAM 

(IIMs. XUd. Bajaj and all Indian Universities) 

CA ENTRANCE EXAM 

Students undergoing graduation course eligible. 
For details send Rs. 2/- by P.O./M.O. 

ALPHA 

CAREER ACADEMY 

2 B.N. Road (Opp. Giri Road) 

Madras 600 017 Tel: 441249 


HOW TO SECURE A BANK 
JOB? 

ALPHA, the largest specialised bank recruitment 
I training institute in the country, offers result 
; oriented oral/postal coaching by experts for ; 

I PROBATIONARY OFFICERS 
I CLERICAL CADRE & CAIIB 
(PARTS I & II) EXAMINATIONS 

Study materials are revised frequently in 
accordance with the previous question papers. 
Every year ALPHA'S students are securing bank 
jobs. Why not you ? 

For details send Rs. 2/- by P.O./M.O. 


A 


ALPHA 

INSTITUTE OF BANKING 

2 B.N. Road (Opp. Giri Road) 
Madras 600 017 Tel: 441249 


FLUENCY 
DEVELOPMENT COURSE 

B By Post H In 3 montfis 

You may be wel)>quafified, and good at writing in 
English- You may be good at translating, too. 

But can you ^’EAK En^ish fluently ? 

You may be a good scholar and may have a good 
knowledge c4 everytfiing. But can you SPEAK m 
En^idi about what you know without faltering ? 

• Oar Coaree wHI ouAe you break free of 
hreHatio«a ood epoak English wMi a 


you ^icak by Juggling 


A.r Seamm inctude AM India Scraice Ofiicen. Jittficial Office'^. 
Cor^rraas-’orsed Offimx. Adoocam. Doctors. Engineer;. 
Exeeubi'e*. Bunne tsm en. Coif Service candidates and 
eand’dases fsr aii career ^competitions. 

Beoklot aod ApiyOcstlaM Pona for Rs. 3/- hmn ; 


I 


ADULT 

* meULTKS 
COUNCIL 

%49. COCHIN 682 026. 


CAltf£R A COMPETITION TIMES 

Advertisement Tariff 


BI ACK «c \V1«TE 


per inMcrtion i 


PANELS 


CX3LOUR 
Inside Page 


PREMIA 

BackOoicr Gower .. 

Inside Gowera (Goloor) . 

IniUe €3o«^ (Rack A White) 


.Rr. 

:i,00<) 

. K.S 

1.6(><l 

.Rs. 

900 

. Rs. 

1,200 

Rs. 

26G 

Rs. 

375 

. Rs. 

6,000 
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A5MISSION-NOf ICi FOR " 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA & UNION STATES- ■ 

RECOGNISED DIPLOMAS & DEGREES. I 

Applications are invited from employed/unemployed Boys & Girls lor the following Engineering & I 

Management Correspondence Courses and eligible students for IIT/JEE & M.B.B.S. Entrance Exams. 


I M : MI: I ^ 


GRADUATESHiP (B.E.): A.M.I.E (INDIA) - Studentship.Section A&B in Architectural, Chemical, Civil, 
Electricalj Electronics & Communications, Mechanical, Metallurgical, Mining & Textile Engineering 
GRADUATESHIP (B.E.): SURVEYOR. 

GRADUATESHIP (B.E.): A.M.I.E.T.E. (INDIA) Section A&B in Telecommunication & Electronics Engineering. 
GRADUATESHIP (B.E.): A.M.Ae.S.I. AERONAUTICAL Studentship.Section A&B. 

GRADUATESHIP (B.E.): A.M.I.M.E. (INDIA) MECHANICAL Studentship. Section A&B. 

GRADUATESHIP (B.E.): C.E.(U.K.) In Civil. Chemical. Electronics & Radio Engineering. Fuel Engineering. 
Marine. Mechanical, Production, Naval Architect & Structural Engineering. 

GRADUATESHIP (B.E.): A.M.I.I.CHEM.E. (INDIA). Studentship.Section A&B. 

GRADUATESHIP (B.E.): I.I.M. (INDIA) • Metals Engineering Part I i II. 

GRADUATESHIP (B.E.): Industrial Engineering-Proliminary.Section A&B. 

(ALL THE ABOVE COURSES ARE RECOGNISED BY THE GOVT. OF INDIA & ALL INDIAN UNION STATES 
AS EQUIVALENT TO B.E. OR B.Tecli. EVEN AFTER PASSING ANY OF THE ABOVE COURSES, STUDENTS 
ARE ELIGIBLE FOR ADMISSION TO M.E. M.Teeh. COURSES OF INDIAN UNIVERSITY) 

GRADUATESHIP AUTOMOBILE: A.M.I.A.E. Student.ship,Section A&3. 

A.M.I.M.I. (INDIA) Motor Industry - Diploma in Automobile Engineering Part A, B A 
DIPLOMA IN REFRIGERATION AND AIRCONDITIONING. 

GOVERNMENT AGRICULTURE ENGINEERING. 

DIPLOMA IN DRAUGHTSMAN - CIVIL & MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 

STATE BOARD OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION: Govt, of Andhra Pridosh. T.innlnadu, and Keral.i -itates 
- Diplomas in Civil. Electrical and Mechanical Enginoering 

CITY & GUILDS MECHANICAL A ELECTRICAL DIPLOMA - C.G.L.I.(LONDON). 

CITY & GUILDS ELECTRICAL DIPLOMA - C.G.L.I.(LONOON). 

CITY & GUILDS (LONDON) RADIO & T.V. COURSE. 

GOVT. OF INDIA RADIO OFFICERS COURSE. C.O.P. CLASS I & II. 




1. GRADUATESHIP COURSES OF A.M.I.B.M. PART A&B. 

2. A.I.B.M.~DIPLOMA IN BUSINESS MANAGEMENT. 

3. DIPLOMA IN BUSINESS & INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT, PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT, PURCHASING A 
MATERIAL MANAGEMENT, EXPORT MARKETING MANAGEMENT, MANAGEMENT ACCOUNTING. 

4. COMPANY SEdRETARY EXAMINATION - Intermediatr.' & Final 

5. I.C.W.A. (INDIA) - Intermediate & Final 

6. I.C.M.A. (LONDON) - Part I. II. Ill & IV. 

7. CHARTERED SECRETARY (LONDON) Part I. II & III. 

8. CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT (C.A.) Entrance. Intermediate & Final. 

9. GOVERNMENT COMMERCIAL DIPLOMA - (G.C.D) 

10. DIPLOMA IN HOTEL MANAGEMENT. 

ADMISSION QUALIFICATIONS: Matric/S.S.C./H.S.C /P.U.C /Intermediate/Graduatu/Dipiom.i in an/ Branch or 
Graduates in Engineering with any Subject. 

I IIT/JEE Bl M.B.B.S. ENTRANCE 

Effective, programmed postal instruction designed to get you through at first appearence deponding on your 
own speed of learning and effort. 

BENEFIT BY THESE ADVANTAGES: Training for expert career guidance through qualified and experienced staff. 
Excellent library. Course material.books and specially prepared lessons supplied free of cost. Arrangement for 
Practicals all over India. 

TAKE THE ICS ROAD TO SUCCESS: This is not only a pioneer Institute but the largest and the most reputed 
Institute in India and abroad. Individual attention isj>aid to every student. Limited seats. Examination Centres all over 
India and abroad. All subjects are taught from the beginning and training is scientific. These factors have attracted 
thousands of Indian and foreign students and continue to do so. For detailed nrospectus & admission form send 
Rs. 20/- for Engineering Courses. Rs. 15/- for Management Courses and Rs 5/- tor l.l.T./JEE & M B.B.S. Entrance 
Courses, by money order to the Principal. 

INSTITUTE OF CORRESPONDENCE STUDIES 

... Himayatnagar, Hyderabad500029. (INDIA) PHONES 221128/63407 

WIPEN CHANDER AMICE (USA). MIMI.MIAE.MIBM,CGIA(UK)(PHINCIPAL) RECOGNISEb AND AFFILIATED 
TO The Institution of Business Management. The Instilutionoi Industry. The Institution of Automotive Engineers. 
BIGGEST AND OLDEST CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE IN INDIA. 

UNDER THE SAME MANAGEMENT SINCE INCEPTION. 


I I I I I r 
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If it’s 

nM’s/GMAT/GRE 

It must be IMS 


7th Year of Unmatched Success! 

127 IMS students clear 


I.I.M’s 


Common Admission Test, Dec. ’84 

Another 157 of our students clear entrance exams 
of other leading Management Institutes in the 
country. In GMAT/GRE. 33 have scored 90+, 6 . 
are 99+, and (in GM AT) 2 of them have secured 
all-time high 760 and 780 points out of 800. 

Top in Results, Simply Because 
It’s Top in Qu^ity & Calibre. 

The VACATION SESSION OF THE IIM/GMAT/GRE 
ORIENTATION COURSE (Oral/Postal) begins in May ’85. 
For the Course Prospectus containing a List of Prominent Indian 
Institutes. Complete Admission Procedure of Institutes 
in India & Abroad, and a Detailed Note Analysing 
Entrance Tests, contact or write with a crossed Postal 
Order or an MO for Rs. 10/- to: 

The Course Co-ordinator, 

INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT STUDIES 

1/45, Tardeo A.C. Market Building, 

Tardeo BOMBAY 400 034. Phone 37 02 57 


0 Care* '* Compt^fif/on T'mes 
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Utility Of Maps-2 16 

Continuing our series on effective utilisation of 
maps 

America's Interest In India 18 

Suddenly India has become the talk of the US. 
An American's impressions 

USA's Human Rights Stand 19 

A study in double standards 
Disability At The Helm-2 30 
Concluding tt>e senes witfi some more 
suggested solutions for states with ailing heads 

The Right Approach To Mental Ability 
And Quantitative Aptitude 31 

To hone your intelligence to ra/or strarpriess, a 
sitecial storetiouse of exam-oriented information 

Prof ile Of A Woman Entrepreneur 61 

IVabha Chopra has succeeded in making a 
name for herself in this male-dominated world. 
Her success story 

UN Decade Of Women ; 

It's A Woman's World 63 

An inventory 


ENGLISH 

Test Your Word Power 12 
Thoughts 12 
Quotable Quotes 12 

PERSONALITY FEATURFS 

For & Against 15 

Should r.latC'. H'Mu. i (■■ii)..Misti.l on i i.nilur-lK 
basis'* 
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Writing A Rer.ume-2 59 
Essays 65 
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who Noods Roservotion? 

Rc*;v*'fvalion for unresorv^nj is in 

Iridi.i 

f. V, Hama Krishna. Tata/i (APJ 

B*$t L«ft«r: Ri 40 

Super Power Maniacs 

( ontiniiihq .irriis f<icci 
f vfiri in 

|*iii«'ir.or>h> ^A/lll cr / 

fliit snpeipuwHis not fini'd. 

hfNiiiusf.' for ftMMn- 

Prirpfirntion foi A'«)i is 

tfin) n*;i prorniM* ftjr onact'. 

Pajeev fian/an. Barauni 
Prii«-%ipinnin9 L«lf«f: Ri 25 

Another Special 

ffn .sfK.-cial iMio tor HT, JEr^MRs^tcomc. Hopo 
vnii hrinq out a sp«)ciai isnue for C!ombii>ed Modicai 
Admission lost. 

Dharampat Anand, Patna 

On Delinking 

In this Intornational Year of Youth, dolinking 
degrees (roni lob-; is a welcome proposal Indeed. 
Apan from this politit s must also bo delinked from 
tlie college campuses 

R. Ramikriahnan, Bombay 

Year Of Leakage 

tlW! yeai 1 H8b cnti qo down in the history ot India 
as .1 year of liukayti. miopal gas Inakisigo: 
dnuunionls leaka^ii Inmi Oelhi to foreiqii countiies. 
and exam question (laimi leakage at Nagpur. Many 
nioie may lulluvv suit 

5. Suresh Kumar. Nagpur 

Place In Hisiury 

Ili. will 11 iil'i•••.:; his own life for the sako of the 
iiiilinii. (.oM.'!'. only tiall a page of Hisloiy. On ilio 
(.'unliaty. lie. whu (.aiisus the death of thousands of 
[Kxjplt-. covi'c. huiidieus of pages of Hislury. 

J.P. Gadtya 
Disn. Balengir (Orissa) 

Rats And China 

The Indian media has failed to convey the 
signifir:nnce of China'.s drive against ruts, in the recen¬ 
tly cnncliideil "hai Year" in China. During the year- 
' iiHi I'xterininalion drive against rodents, almost live 
tunes China’s Iminan population, millions of packets 
of rat imisnn weie disttibuted. and hundreds of men 
and wiiii'r'ii were tiained to catcli iat.s by driving 
tliorn ou! Ill lilt'll hiduwih' by making mating calls. 
Tl.'*. icsiiiii'd in considerable liquidation of rat 
pntnilatinn 

In India alioul Sf'in tonnes of foodgtains are des- 
tinyed every year by rats—not to talk uf the pillage 
and iiliirider lhi> rat:, commit in open fields, godnwns. 
simps and trisewhete. Prompt measures have to be 
l.iki-ri to control this meance and arre.st the colossal 
duMniction of foodgrains 

V.K. Bhart, Srinagar 

Uniform Stondardi 

The i 4 i[irt age limit lor ttic UPSC Assistant's Grade 
txiim 1‘J86 for certain catirgoiies of dapadmental 
i.andidates siii h as LOC/UDC/Sterio (jr ’D’. is relaxed 


only upto 30. years. While the upper age limit for 
departmental candidates in all other competitive 
exams conducted either by UPSC or SSC is 35 years. 
The UPSC should revise its decision ' and raise 
ihe upper age limit for the &sistant's Grade Exam 
1985 

LuxmHiarafan, Daibi 

Sothiq’s GoMroHon 

With retorence to the 'Sethia scandaf {Currant 
Evanta: National, Apr ‘85) there is a proverb that 
"one generation makes the bubbles and the next 
generation breaks them." I wonder to which genera¬ 
tion Rajendra Sethia belongs. 

B. Gangadhar, Rajandranagar 

UN RachriitoMd 

The UNO, on the eve of its 40th anniversary, 
may be renamed as Ihe 'Union ot Neglected 
Optimists’, 

Aiok Misra, Lucknow 

Norionolisti Not Terrorists 

I wa.. shrmkod to read in your April issue thu word 
'twrorists' fur Htiagat Singh. Chandrasekhar A;ad etc. 

These peofile were nationalists and not terrorists 
and ttiey sacrificed tlivir lives loi the sake of the 
fieedom of their mother land. 

R.K. Singh, Dhanbad 

l^ilosopher Kings 

I: IS uiiioiluriatc that in some countries including 
India, ignuiuru.u and iiolilical pomposity is ruling and 
fiolitical leadcis and tiureauciats have become demi¬ 
gods. cvei I in this conifiutor age. 

Today the world need.<; rihilusopfier kings: and let 
U.S make them nur leaders !'m that we may c.stahlish 
universal fieace. justice and prosperity. 

R. Surandranath, Nellore 

Rot In’Banks) 

g the rut that has set in the banking industry is to 
be eradicted. it is essential, as a first step, to restore 
the authority and autonomy of the RBI. 

The resfionsibilitv ol exercising supervision over 
Ihe tiankinq .system of Ihe country sfxnild be 
■ihouldeicd by the RBI and llw igovemment would do 
well to refrain from issuing instuctinns to banks 
directly. 

S>V: PatankerJabaipur 

On The Hit List 

We heal abniil se'reral VIPs being on lire list. Wtiy 
don't we keep some very important problems’ (VIPs) 
like (lovetly. communicahle diseases, cuiruptiori ntcj 
on the hit li.st ? 

Karamcheti, New Daibi 

Philosophy of the 21 st Century 

Promise not; Hope not; Wish not; Pray not 

D. Chattanothan, Tirupati 

CA Stipends 

With reference to fui.iiicial assistance tor CA 
students {Caraar Counsalbng).xhc following infor¬ 
mation may bo useful 

The monthiy stipend paid to articled students/ 
audit stiidiints b\ the chailuted ar countants firms at 
present, are as lollnws: (a) In metioiiolitan cities like 


Delhi. Bombay. Calcutta. Madras etc. Rs 200 in the 
first year; Rs 300 in the second yeSr: Rs 450 in the 
final year. In other cities it is Rs ICXTTls 150 anol Rs 
225 during the first, second and final years of training 
respectively, (b) It a student passes the Intermediate 
exam within the stipulated period (i.e. within two 
years of training), he may join industrial training for 
the remaining period ot articleship (one year) at a sub¬ 
stantially higher rale uf stipend, ranging between Rs 
500 to Rs 1200 per month, depending upon the 
industry concerned. 

For further details you may contact, the Secretary 
of the Institute at New Delhi: Ph. 279211 and 
274446. 

AnU Kumar, Samaatipur 

Scoring Point 

Making Tha Right Movaa (Apr ’85) was an. 
invaluable gift to the younger generation. This is. 
where your magazine scores over other ‘competitive 
magazines’. You provide the method of /eaping rich 
harvest from the fields well before the season- 
commences. 

Jitandra KrSinha, Piiani 

The Real Terrorists 

With reference to Inaurganey On Tha Rampage 
(Mar ’65),. who could be a bigger and bloodier 
terrorist than either of the super powers, who arm 
themselves to the teeth with savage nuclear arsenals 
and hold Ihe entire earth and its innocent-people, at 
gun point? The two superpowers are Ihe biggest and 
the most heinous terrorists of our times. 

V.M. MarmJ, Trichur' 

On Rajiv 

Francis Baron said—"If a man will begin with 
. certainties he shall end in doubts." Mr Gandhi has 
started with certainties and one only hopes he 
will prove Bacon wrong. 

P.K. Sahoo, Distt. Surgaja (Mf^ 

Very hurriedly Mr Vorma came to the conclu¬ 
sion that ’Rajiv is India’s man of destiny’ (Rajiv; 

His Fust Hundred Days). Time and problems 
decide the dynamism of the leader. Though Rajiv 
IS set to take India into the 21st century, he 
stiould be given a helping hand by tfie Opposition 
and petty interests of the parties have to be given 
up. Then alone will ruling party and the Ot posi¬ 
tion use to tfie expectations of the masses. 

Sunil Ranjan, Delhi 
The lottery seller at the street corner gives Rs 
60 to imlice. Rs 30 to traffic police and Rs 30 to 
municipal workers as hafta for the moni'i. Mr 
Clean are you listening? 

Urmilla Ramrakhiani, Bombay 

The Price Of DecepHon 

V.K. Sinlia from Varanasi has rightly 
pointed out the republication of the prize 
winning letter titled History Repeats Itself 
(May '85) by D.K. Chanchal, Gaya. A similar 
letter by T. Mundargi was published under 
the heading Mughal India (Jul ’84). 

While accepting our inadvertence in this 
matter, we are withdrawing the prize awar¬ 
ded to D.K. Chancha!. 
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rKKxa'iocKa... 



P olice, the word ana tt>e ur.i'&>?n 
which generates secxir ty ana 
confidence in develOF>ed countries, 
generates terw and fear <n India There 
have been many cases when the prriice 
have blundered and plundered but what 
hapttened in Ahmeoabad (Guiaiai) on Act 
2? was the most .shameful oart of pohee 
histoiY 'On this day the police force led bv 
some police officers, degenerated into a 
gang of fiooligans on the rampage; fmng 
as ’hey desired, destroying and looting 
property, assaulting, abusing and sinking 
•vomen- -young and old—and parading 
naked before tfierr 

If ifiis were an isolaitfi. si»av rase of tnc 
expression of jiolice irid'onation. one 
would not have worned ft vN as involved in 
Hie past, in the fr'n*r ii?»'.'i atrou't'e'-., 

Mava Tvagi rape case ■*•.•0 v tf-o 
Br.figalpur blind ngs in quote -1 -ev. 
examples. Not ooh that, ttf e 
•iisnijlirie is going dow-nfiii; I 'ist vetsr, the 
Calcutta police lawarts abused thew 
oM f rrs in pub'tc w+ien iliev rrhired to 
hand tivri 34 persoi ortr-rj in ifi«’ 
Mrs’a iTijrdei tose 
police 

•'■.•..l O' pl.pt.r r>.a- 
hi'". ‘.ill 1 

T' f ; 'li,, |. 5<,. ,• 

rii.'irif 1'.- ■ 1' • 

ii />:•. .'i;. ■ r -O' 

Ml-;sii 1 j 1) f .V. 

'KiM.I;-,-.' i'liil p a.ki' -.tsi.r.ts 
Wtiy till! h- li.'.i'i , \f‘,-tf*t* 

piilirc bcliiivct III :< ba'l.ia'C'ir- wav i: totir 

analysed. iTiti majii? facto* v\-h-5ch ■'-ik.es 
the polix'e hcll'.eadod is poiit>r«; ss-s ^wt. ft 
was openly visible wnen th** Ihuon Hor».c 
Minister jiistifiea policn tK.-h3\'nji m die 
Lok Salrtia and ttw-stote qoten'ment 
ricscriheri it as an ep>oi c :,-.l oi.thjrsi of 


T'«c :v raw b»?coni<' hip*>!v 
,'?e*se<"a': 5 «k; a^d havfr staoed fio'ieving ir- 
'a-i-Tvo In a democraev. agitations 

ar-s .^rr* a'o a jiad of the game 

r-r aiwavs tnos to handle them, 
'r rrgaro ?:;« police do not fiarm but 
: L-nhiv crowd edcct-vcly. Ir* other 

rr^jnPes ton the oolicp face hostile, at 
’ mes agn'i‘’ss'v<>, crowrti but seldom take 
•e.Tsige r-ystarde's and thrjse con*ined 
Ts *he'' •y-rses >n ind-a. the pol'Ce have 
dnve'.g;.rd j •'jb.t oi tearhne people a 
■» '-siw- hw (Tc^^treying the r pvpertv and 
f.*-.vs.ica S ew»Trvng tfie.n' 

t'o-'ce n3x*e also acquired 
fC ctsorn'C PT-we* Tt>a" Th<j police force is 
oigoV cemjip* a" d earns =• lot of black 
monev .IS a'TCWJted e.-en tiy the policemeri. 
To jitiMeo thrs easy mo'-e\ wheh is 
e-icrimoas to ma-oy casco, the po'ice have 
tr- feid wavs of •nvest<ng >!, 

■'he coi'ce *orce has aisc become 
tawfcis and the rega'd for officers and 
T-ftnuor peirsons does not exist Officers 
been abused several times, and 
nc'thrng mucfi has been don® against then 
tecause o‘ trade unions which are known 
as *\e<itaire associations among policemen 
Secause of alt this, the pokce do not 
rc-ieve sn protecting citi/ens properly. 

ThAv' belkiev« maintaining an authority 
OiC* afsem The government expects it 
tifae puiKpe and the police very loyally 
j. Tovide thsiS service to the government. No 
doubt, the pot>ce have become like the 
fiiiP Gcstack). Oarist Ocranas. the 
Sovwt 's Otekas and Mussolini's Ovras 
Though much is sa'd against the police, 
pecfiite har(f>y know the conditions in 
A^9*dh ihe> live and work. The constable, 
the kn wgtxr' of the entire police system, is 
r cnsidered a Class IV employee, very 
m>,r*» akm so a peon or a vvatchman. 

S ixo-Sce .oftice*s and politicians treat a 
cr'nvt.-!>•"« !*e a dornestic mrvant and 
• t -e- care *-v n-s welfare and for the 
. -.■ft ji*f' .nf *•-' 5arT.i»),'. Tfe higher echelons 
_' thf: pnVr r*-® a’so nor s.*»*isfied bocau.se 
T”.?-' -. .X.' '■'I." f :;'*»e wtfi p.nlice objectives 
"• ". • ' Sv.r r hecai’Sf of ntoney and 
■>. rt- - Tr-e. d.i nr.t have social 

r--. ,-v-.dah*.3M loot tovvaids 

[•y<.*-y !•<tter placement and 
5 Ma**. vo'um.n.n-js reports have 

ftT-v*— O'- the r.eed to miprove tfie 
»li a-d V. 1 * 3 CO* d tr-r s of the police 
;,e*icynr-<x' fcirt not much hsc been df>ne 
micnr problerr^ for the police is 
iritcpference A stud-, of six states 
■afuctsT-a »• ■ ' 983 stows tt>,st 82% of at! 
5vi.’b--n5t»ectc*s 69% of >».• poctois. 90% 


n* Of’!' I’yr...'!'*.*'■ ri-'i!'! 'l"■T "i!l 
suo'.'nTende’itr ht'.': t.x nut u(i -Aitn 
p-oiitica- intedereff'e. The Piiii)ab Police 
Comm -jS-or, .'.a'/ bark m 11'GI 
accPi'i!*’'! tha' th-;-- !rif>i!b*ii'; of the ('.■■..liticai 
narlic' in'Terff'rei'i' '.■'.’-tiniiriuslv in -Ih 
v.ork-nc of tne t’-.': oe for i.i*ilnwtui 
activit-fs In 1071. the Ttin.-l! N.a.l.i t’niice 
Cf.in'.n:if.s on also ar-.-epted th.?ii the 
problem o* pol -i-.:.*' "iterf(?ieriCf; was 
in-ciea.'.-ng ove’ thf- x'oais. I*i L'P. f<1 % fiom 
a selected gi'o.in o’ 4 000 tiO'Si -ns -.ingled 
oil’ cnlii r.il ftor’omnro ,is tfir* biquos; 
sing'e riuj® thix n';<;ij';e ot |K.i!:re 
power 

The p.olic® m d der'ioc'.iry. cin.i tti.it 
too. i" a V e'fait- ntcite. have to bo ,i force 
for pTotecling the O'siple. Bi-t'er t'n'.ce- 
commur.ity .'oiai 'inshnis must be 
prornoted SO tfui! ttie fiolire and the 
people- ha-re fa'tl ir each other and 
organised vioirn: <: I;,- ’lie police rn'i.st 
come to an end 1 1 - -; thu.qr. aie ./eiy 
necessaiv to rf-!i ■-■u ti'^* rii.>lif:e torce 
Firstly the Pci rc A.-i- ni 1861 should be 
ctiangeO. Th< Af> .I'-’i-ifs (loliceinen .as 
the tervants o« the .ncvernmer,! itnl no*, .if 
law. The Ac* stioiiiq he modifier I .leijinq 
in view the mode*ri '•■oiiireiiiont!; n’ -i 
democratic .society 

the second and in«; most impr.r'.int 
thing is that the police must he ti3 ned in a 
different way. Th® entue training should be 
based on the hviiothesis that tfic- crowd is 
not an enemy but a fellow ciii/er- who fia-. 
to be kept undet control. The force used 
should be minimum and tfie situation 
should be handled tacitully The Japanese 
riot pol'ce force (KidotoO is t'.nne'J ’o 
develop patience undei utmo’.l pies-iures. 
and in the face of vr 'bai pri ivoration This 
would make a poiifemao riot only a go-sd 
law off'cei bu* a's- i a tno'al victor. Netii.-.i 
used to advisi- tfie jiolire oftice*!, "nevei 11 
ShO'ji. never to run alViUt. never to get 
excited becauie th". excitement i.light 
infect the cow.' ’ 

We have tn-c-'- taix-ng .ihr .,t i*if. 
lelaliCii'Shtp .'’in.. I'lfj ’iif sir, 111 ,.!-. |ir-.. ijilff 'I'n i 
the jicilitican' ■ ■ r i<»4/, T.-ida-,’. u'li® 
thr human eln--■'! :• :!ii.- ;> liic.i. f.»rce is 
revitai'sod. br 'i*--- v.i' -I'.i [irovided and ttm 
pol-r.c enijijiiK .1 v.ii! 1®' ;. Irifia' weaiion*.. 
tfie |i0|ice fort ■ I'l ql • ti:!!'; (lUt tC fit! 1 
rulhles'- instr.irui.-n’ of .:-<',loiT.i',on TfKi 
sooner It begi'i;-. t’li-' ■ • ■. * w-s I'c bo th® 
damage to tfif. ■init.i-i'i'i <'‘-■ 1 - 
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Wf VO UR UlOim INDIIIffiR 


The per-fect WORD. Is it on the tip of your tongue or it it 
hidden in the bock of your mind? Either way, we agree, it's 
an eloquent problem. 

And to each month we bring you this column, tailor- 
made to suit your requirements. Twenty new words com¬ 
plete with their meanings and usage. 

But what's to unique about our word power exercise? 
The 20 sentences are information-packed and fact-laden— 
facts which are often not easily available^ A weighty Iwo- 
in-one package, wouldn't you agree? 

'r.k "i<, .vorri oi pNrHSfj /ou believe is nearest in meaning lo the key 



cilone is real. 

A Nagpur inrorrrant to sot-iologist Kathleen Gough "When I put on my 
shirt to go to the office. I take off my '-..scto, and when 1 come home and 
take off my shin, I put on mv caste.' 


’ adjunct: A -..omijlhing rigtit next dour B something omitted that 
be .idoed C something that cou'es to mind afterwards D; 

'. . i.cttiinr] extra but sunordin-ite 
opt; A.'-■> if.'3 iai'ist C'woi;--.uited D dpo* 
cavern: /k r-n B ur oergrri'in’.-! ' haniljiyr C jiiderar'jund oa-.s-ige 
. ; D -.1..!' r;g 

rhew; A t 1 grind /atl' tfetri B j fj,,| fri-,ri, tr-,; mouth C' break 
•^oaii'.. 1) rut into [iie'.t's 

cohort: A. ■ '■)nii)a"iriTi o' fulluv.er B t.i.smess oartnei C' a jier.srin 
■ .-inpan/.i'g annihr'r to givt; protect r,r. D' life r.artner 
concoct: A to (iri:i...tirr- t)/ 'nrjptlier 8 -Shar'ye 'lO'ii ■■.r.e 

• . 1 .'. t'l anuttn'r C think about 0 pertomi r.leyf'i tnckr 
deplore; A toiegie'B f'pelC in.'.uit L' legu-e a mwei uink 
dubious; A uri^on.inoi! B 'luesiinnabie C loirnaginaU/e (.: 

.•.•■I'lihit- 

■' force: A ii<ii.i'.re<>i r^rTi.ark 6. .ibsu: l and uvuev. pi.-ir.ued.ng'. C 
'tr-t•■ptiun 0 ■■.(Mtiethii g diftit'i/ to it'rter-.taivl 
frugol: A ui'i a'r'd f'li 8 .ir !'Tii.urr,:ii t C econ'. i't ii'‘r!eriril', 

I heap:/*' tj;iii-'8 ‘'u'liisti'' :•! r t'a peal O ( i. it'er'i.':-! t.i 
' incinerate: A tu tinr,, lo .i>i;e-. R 'u.p * a-.iji r-sin up f' ti ;' 
u'lr 

• lucre: A goorl fortune 3 "'ll . 1 ’•! r'd . C Ita'i.'i'i i.'irrepi;, U' 
e.O'.el.l’. r),j!l 

1*1 oblivious: A I'l.;.:--. D u'-.a.'. je- 1 .' 'i.ir'D 'iiJl ul dale 
iti Overwhelm: A i eocju.f h, ■ t in -.tiM'ujU C go 

D lie: i.ji-.I'j ii’-. •• 

11) proMlytise: A u-'-"r.^eri g .i.i" i•; ■^:ll proceedirig;. again,.! C d" 
.\el! 1. !.fi. 0 pu''111.'..':'i :! igg-''.’ - ' 

17 sloth: A •ines; H artiv'C, C'•■M’ne. ^:’ei.s D 'leefi sleep’ 

18 stew: A r.’ roor g- !’eax 'i''" rnecus C pini* D ^>e^ uni!- 

dull 

19 vendetta; A awiMimnH .-i'.is; .’laru e r r.'i’.i j l<.i,.i 

20 woe: A: rrk B .I’liut i.i i •'.. .[j.ei; .ii-ieei.n.j 

(Answers on page 64) 

THOUGHTf " 


Here's some food for thought... provided you pause to pori- 
der over it. These passing tnoughts on various social, politi¬ 
cal and economic issues, expressed by a few observant 
minds, often portray the bare realities of life. They may 
even set your thought processes in motion! 

What kind of freedom of the press exists in family-owned empires where 
the proprietor-editor dictates the reports to his editor, fixes the number 
of tieople in public meetings and.can even dream up the number of 
stones fiurled? 

V. Gangadhar. Sunday Observe.- 
A newsfiaper is the mirror of the society. 

Thu press is generally the favourite whipping boy of politicians who hap¬ 
pen to QQt caught in a vicious circle of their own making. 

Hari Jai Singh. Indian Express 
All tilings are subject to time: and everything is destroyed by time. Time 


In the past year (1984), about 1,00.000 people have been fined for 
spitting in Beijing.. 

The Herald Review 

"Everyone is Irving off tnu xystur'i Ailh no on>; investing in it. 

Rajani Kothari 

Politic'' IS the game of free 'oen. Its ex'-dence is the test of freedom. 

Bemam Crick m In Defence of Politics 
Ttie framer' of tne Crii s!'i':’ii'>'’ asstimed that poiitica! parties would 
TOW and vv'.'k the Coi:st';,.tir.i'' . That as.'umpi ’On fias been belied. 

The Herald Review 

bach ii'.idiiti'a' p.an,,) renreu*''!' siioniai 'nterei-t .and n.one tias cored to 
■liuild a '•.u.-iihlo (.'Oaiit o' - pei-ial iriterer.t? '/vhic.fi -nakes lor 'tiie 
uationa' iiiier'.at.'.e' 

The Herald Review 

I; I? otter- sard iiiat .dni, yr ck-.’ a-i.i wars bnrig India togetfer. 

India Today 

The ngli' U; krior. :. like tli:- -igb’ to lie I: fundamenta: and uncon- 
.’I'tional "1 i:s assufipt'or ti..j! Wiowiodge like nfe .■ .a rJetinsble thing. 

Bernard Shaw 

Tlie ns •,i..."ii'! .'ubi’i'd on; si-te' th,iir a p'lnt-nut. 

Indie Today 

OUOTfUUC QUOTES 


CiiltiUO iM.'iri'g .1 ijiiiiiiit ■)! U'lr 
total perfpi:t’<.'’i bi ■■’"an.- o' d-;- 
I'ng to M.'’v. jii .i-atler:. 
v.hicti most cor’::er'’ ui,. tne best 
’.vhicn h.is bee'i tri.'..jgi'i atnf '..(fo. 
in the vvurld 

Matthew Arnold 

i'.en God cani'oi ebangt the 
l.-ast 

Agathon 

A perfect tragedy is the noblest 
(iruduction of human nature. 

Joseph Addison 
Men in great place are thrice ser¬ 
vants: servants of the sovereign 
or state: servants of fam,e; and 
servants of business. 

Francis Bacon 
Undergraduates owe their happi¬ 
ness chiefly to the consciousness 
that they are no longer at school. 
The nonsense which was knoc¬ 
ked out of them at school is all 
put gently back at Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

Max Beerbohm 
' do most of my work sitting 
down; that's where I shine. 

Robert Benehley 
I tell you, hopeless grief is 
passionless. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning 


Pf' .Mm '.;n ."■'v; 's. 

ci.> '.'rmoabJe j‘» 

Juhen Benda 
i! 11. itio ...,’mmoi, .-.oi’dii' nf sii 
inur,. !i ,r. arriur.; t,a inanv 
'i.il|-.r . rj ‘-i’ e„ t*’uru stii-.’.i.t be 

tiHr *- 

^iittSrowr, 
All e'vent lia:. hapniBKi>U!}ori 
which It IS difficult to speak, and 
impossible to be .silent (on the 
French Revolution). 

Edmund Burke 
But to us. probability is the very 
guide of life. 

Bishop Joseph Butler 
An art can only be learned in the 
workshop of those wfio are win¬ 
ning their bread by it. 

Samuel Butler 
Friendship may. and often does, 
grow into love, but love nevei 
subsides into friendship. 

Lord Byron 
One gives nothing so fieely as 
advice. 

Due De La Rochefoucauld 
Immodest words admit of no 
defence. For want of decency is 
want of sen.se. 

Ear! of Roscomnmn 
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SRI LANKA 

rnGNOFninR 

BY SANJUKTA BANLRJEE 


P oliiiral solution or a military 
solution—is that the question? If it 
is. the problem would be relatively 
simple and could be solved, given a 
leasonable amount of time. But. as the 
months roll by. the issue is uecoming 
more and more complex and is acquiring 
dimensions that it did not have before: the 
ethnic strife. Indo-Sri-Lankan relations, the 
superpower connection, an emerging 
'• power struggle in Sri Lanka and a shat¬ 
tered economy. Each of these have multi¬ 
faceted dimensions and it will be difficult, 
indeed, to regain the island paradise. 

The racial problem in Sri Lanka {CCT. 
Nov ‘84) dates back many centuries and 
stems from a popular feeling among the 
Sinhalese that though they are a majority, 
the Tamil minority dominates 
educationally and economically. But. as 
often happens, this has been slurred over 
by race. According to mythology, the 
Sinhalese are the "chosen race" of Lord 
Buddha and the Theravada form of 
Buddhism practised in the island is the 
pure.st foim in the world. The Sinhalese 
also feel that Buddha's language— 
Sinhala—which has deep Sanskrit origins. 
■ lias to be protected in the island, where 
they are isolated, and if they were to be 
driven from Sri Lanka, they would find a 
haven nowhere, unlike the Tamils, who 
have 50m Dravidians across the Palk 
Strait. Some Sinhalese have begun to 
araw parallels between their community's 
situation and that of the majority Greek 
Cypriots, who face a hostile Turkish 
minority in Cyprus, with Turkey only miles 
away. Some also draw parallels with 
Northern Ireland where the majority Pro¬ 
testants confront the minority Catholics 
with Catholic Eire just across the border. 

White the British followed a divide-and- 
rule policy in colonial Ceylon by pampering 
the Tamils, after independence the 
Sinhalese tried to "correct" the situation 
through the passage of such acts as the 
Citizenship.Act. which made most of the 
Indian Tamil plantation workers members 
of a stateless community, and the 1956 
Sinhalese-Only Act, which made Sinhala 
the official language. In the 1970s. a 
"standardisation" system was introduced 
by which Tamil students had to gain 
higher marks than their Sinlialese counter¬ 
parts to qualify for university admission. 


parrdered to the basic fears of the com¬ 
munity and raised the Tamil bogey off and 
on. bringing the situation to a crisis in 
1983. although the Tamil United Libera¬ 
tion Front (TULF). a Tamil political 
organisation, perceived the ebbing posi¬ 
tion of tlie Tamils much earlier and had 
called for a separate Tamil stale as early as 
1976. In July 1983 the Pandora's box of 
racial hatred burst and the stnry is too well 
known to be related here. 

There is a feeling across the Palk Straits 
that President Junius Jayewardene, had he 
tried to do so, could h..ve nipped the pro¬ 
blem in the bud in the capacity of a Presi¬ 
dent and as commander ot the Sn Lank.,! 
Armed Forces But the issues snowballed 
and even today National Sc*curily Ministor 
Lalith Athuiathmuoali is allowed to make 
incindiary statements like "we (tlir 
Sinhalese) are faced by an enemy who 
does not want to talk to us, an enerrrv who 
wants to kill all of us" 

Peace Package 

In December 1984. it appeared that 
Jayewardene was sincerely making an 
effort towards a political solution. He pro¬ 
posed a peace package, wfiich was essen¬ 
tially a form of participatory democracy, 
involving a four-tier system of village coun¬ 
cils. area councils. dLstrict councils and 
(inter-district) provincial councils. The last 
were supposed to be a concession to the 
Tamils yvho have been pressing for the 
linking of the predominanlly Tamil 
Northern province with the Eastern pro¬ 
vince which has a mixed population ot 
Tamils. Muslims and Sinhalese. The Presi¬ 
dent also proposed a second chamber of 
75 members, to be styled the Council ot 
States. Fifty of its members were to be 
chairmen and vice-chairmen of the district 
councils. But under pressure from the 
majority Sinhala Buddhists. Jayewardene 
diopped the draft bill. In a speech to 
Parliament, the erstwhile industries minis¬ 
ter Cyril Matthew, who is an extremist 
demagogue and a champion ot the 
Buddhists, kindled xenofjhobic sen¬ 
timents: "It these demands are granted, 
wfiat will happen to the majority Sinhala 
community which is 74% of the entire 
population of the country? Tfiey will be 
compelled to retreat, to Dondra. tfie 
southernmost tip of Sri Lanka and thereaf¬ 
ter jump into the Indian Ocean." 

Such chauvinistic statements reffeci 
another side of the problem m Gn Lai xa. 
The President, who came lo pfuv-.;f m 
19^7 is now 78. and i ilv-e mrn-i 
years of service left in wiio. 'S hn. .srt Iwm 
as Preijideiii. There is rr- c .-.'.tic si)c-ci,.a- 
tion whether he will physcaliv last 
these three years. Undei me cii::-^mr.?,':ii 
ce.s. a power struggle is ve'v niui.!' <■ 
the inuiky sliadows that make o{i S<' 
Lunk.3 politics. Wlial aupeais to 


Tamil sentiment, and it is not surpnsing 
that no really serious effort is being made 
to solve the issue. The would-be suc- 
ces.sors are Athulathmudali. the Minister 
lor Lands and Land Development, Gamini 
Dissanayake. ihe Prime Minister 
Ranasinqhe Premadasa. and Matthew and 
all lit them make 'moro Sinhalese than 
Ihou" statements lo gain the supfiort of 
the maiOMiy community It suits Jayewar- 
itene to sit hack and watch them fight it 
out some Colombo-analyj'.fs suspect that 
he has his own candidate in tfie wings. 
Like so many dictatorial leaders of stale, 
he wants a family member to succeed, in 
this case, the Education Minister. Ranil 
Vikramasinghe. wtin lias mairied into the 
family 

OpposiHen Nil 

Prilitical opposition is viituallv non¬ 
existent The once-foimidable Sri Lanka 
Fieedoin Party vSLI'P) of Bandarpaike. is 
disciedited and in complete disarray. 
However, there is a dim hofie for the future 
in a breakaway faction ot SLFP led by Ban¬ 
dar anaike's son-in-law. Vijai Kumaratunge. 
the Amitabh Bacfichan of Sri Lankan 
cinema. Recently he slated at a meeting. 
"If Gautama Buddha were to come to Sri 
Lanka tomorrow he would be asked for his 
identity card. As an Indian, he wouldn't 
have one and would then be hauled off to 
the nearest police station and remanded as 
a terrorist.* On the whole, however, such 
sentiments have not yet drawn popular 
political sup()ort 

Meanwhile, the Sri Lanka army has 
emerged from its 30-yeaf-old ceremonial 
role III the parade grounds lo international 
attention. Univenk-illy acknowledged to be 
one of the worst and most indisciplined in 
the world, it fias become a Frankenstein's 
monster. Significantly, the lop brass, who 
have .so fai oxeinsed little control over 
their men. Iiave liecorne ambitious since 
they have been given a blank cheque in the 
Tamil-dominated areas and are account¬ 
able to nofKidy. The army's strength had 
dounled from 16.000 in 1982,' and 
according to some analysts, tlie ground is 
|ust fine lot an eventual army takeover. 
This would perhaps sound the death-knell 
lor the Tamils in Sri Lanka, wlio are 
already facing acute terrorism at the 
hands of tlie army. 

Several Tamils are killed everyday and 
stone': of cliildren burnt alive in gunny 
hags. .voiTien gang-raped, young men kid- 
i..;(;ped .md killed, pregnant •'A/omen dis- 
(TiVOn-.voiled .ire a doren a penny. The 
.i'-- behind suer. difocitie.s is that all 
' , i-op;-- ,i't‘ terroiisis. In tact, the 
fii'i-i'iq to :nc- Libptation Tigers of 
• f ■ r'l il T fCL -.Yhile the rnaiority is in 
.i •, -11 But. or. a losiilt of 

I.- ^il il cMlian... oven tfie 
■•ii r it*, 'L'I.F ptessinq for closet 
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E ven in 1.985 the Sri Lahl^n 
Government and the - Tamil 
militants are showing no signs of 
veering off the path-of confrontation 
and collisiori. The result: violence con- 
tirtues to rock the tiny island nation 
leaving in its wake a trail of butchered 
bodies—mostly Tamil. 

The past four months have been 
characterised by dismal developments. 
Reports of continued atrocities on the 
2.bm Sri Lankan Tamil minority are 
pouring in ceaselessly. TIte Tamils are 
fighting for their lives with their backs 
to the wall trying to ward off a two¬ 
pronged attack from the 12m strong 
Sinhalese majority who have turned 
antagonistic and an utterly indis- 
ciplined. trigger-happy Sn Lankan army 
gleefully dabbling its hands in the blood 
of innocent victims. 

The Sri Lankan Government’s inten¬ 
tion to abandon tfte search for a politi¬ 
cal settlement of the problem was 
made abundantly clear in January '86 
when plaivs to settle 30.000 Sinhalese 
families in the predominantly Tamil 
rxwth were finalised For this. 250 
Sinhalese families would be selected 
from each of the Sinhalese constituen¬ 
cies for resettlement in the northern 
province. The plan was in total violation 
of the promise made bv the Sinhalese 
leaders in November '83 in Anne.xure 
’C VI7. that the demographic pattern of 
the northern and eastern provinces 
would not he u|)set by the colonisation 
policy. And. as if this was not enough 
for the Tamils, it was decided that the 
new settleis would be given military 
training and provided with arms and 
equipment.- That Colombo is also 
bent upon damaging coidial relations 
with India has been demonstrated in no 
uncertain terms, time and again. Presi¬ 
dent Jayewardene is blaming India for 
wh. 1 t IS essentially his internal problem 
by ac.cusiiMj it of harbouring Tamil 
sop.ii.itists ind allowing the setting up 
ol tr.n.-'.'ni) t.imfis for terrorists. But. 
wen in the f.ice oi this bi.jtant provoca¬ 
tion. Indi 1 has kept a remarl'.ibly cool 
head, de.'pitc the fact that the Tamil 
issue in Sii I anka is having widespread 
ramifications in India which nov% has on 
Its hand the ever increasing problem of 
Tamil refugees coming m Iron across 
the Palk Strait. PM Rajiv Gan.-lhi is keen 
on findin.;: a political .solution. He has 
ruled out InOkin military inicivention in 
Sn Lanka t i liberate the Tonul majoiiiy 
areas, si'ilinti omphatical'v that a 
■■Banglade.-.h ivpe lihemtion of Tamil 
amas" does not ar.sn. 


President Jayewardm. orip^his pait,- 
is setting the stage for a mHitaiy 'Elu¬ 
tion. Firstly he brought an end to the All 
Party Conference and put the blame for 
sabotaging tiie talks on the Tamils and 
more specifically on the Tamil United 
Liberation Front (TULF). the main rep¬ 
resentative of the Tamil minority in ^e 
island-nation. He has refused' to have 
any further talks with TULF "as long as 
they advocate separatism”. Then , he 
has already quadrupled the arms 
budget from $4&m in 1982 to $200m 
in 1984. The security budget has been 
increased five times and a programme 
has been launched to beef up the 
defence forces by the induction of new 
armaments and the strength of the 
army is being doubled by inducting 
2.000 recruits every two months and 
by reducing the training period from 
four months to eight weeks. 

For the acquisition of arms Colombo 
is frantically looking around for sym¬ 
pathetic suppliers to aid its cause. It 
has managed to obtain arms from UK. 
China and Israel, to name a few impor¬ 
tant nations. The British and the Israelis 
are also helping to train the Sri Lankan 
army. The UK has provided naval 
gunships and small arms but has been 
quick to point out that this has been 
done on a purely commercial basis so 
as not to jeopaidise its relations wfth 
India. Jayewardene also suffered slight 
at Mrs Thatcher’s hands when she 
turned down his plea to keep British 
troops stationed, in his country in order 
to "sustain democracy”. But what is 
perhaps most surprising is the fact that 
the US has denied Sri Lanka’s request 
for a military assistance to the tune of 
SI 00m becau.se of continued violation 
of civil rights in Sn Lanka. 

That these antagonistic moves are 
only going to worsen the situation in Sn 
Lanka is evident from the fact that the 
agitating Tamil militants have now 
loined forces against the oppressive 
measures of the Jayewardene govern¬ 
ment. They have finally decided to 
wklen and strengthen their base and 
the Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam 
(LTTF). the Tamil Eelam Liberation 
Organisation (TELO), and Eelam 
Revolutionary Organisation (ERO) 

will henceforth fight for the Tamil cause 
under a collective banner. But, whether 
the Tamils ultimat.Jy sucor-eci in obtain¬ 
ing an Eelam nation o! lh>;ii own or 
whether the Sinfialese, with the back¬ 
ing of the Sri Lankan army, are able to 
inflict upon them a lasting reign of 
lerror—only time will tell. ‘ - J S. 




to wear our ihe mititiaQtsi/'Acdbapng' iQ 
tULF Seaetary Gene^ 'A^peptliai 
Amrithafingam. "If sohie' sarinblahce iA 
unity is achievadi that can only mean that 
the war of attrition will aacalattfrjran^leririg 
the dim prospects of a poHScaLaattleihent 
of the problem even dimmer.Tv; 

The indiscriminate killings g| the Tamils 
has lad to an exodus of. Tarnfls from Sri 
Lanka to their ancestral hotne. Tamil 
Nadu. And it is this whiett has brought 
India sharply into the picture. Raraltels are 
drawn with^the Bangladesh situation in 
1970-71 and it has been hinted in many 
circles that India will take steps similar to 
the ones taken in December 1971 
Although the PM Rajiv Gandhi has di!>- 
missed such suggestions, there is a grow- 
irtg feeling among the Tamil refugees that 
India should "help" them. 

Tha Problem 

Sri Lanka’s internal problems have sud¬ 
denly become an internal proUem of India. 
Every refugee is being fed at state expense 
for a few days and each one is being given 
two sets of clothes, a hurricane lantern, 
basic utensils, a mat and a blanket (valued 
at Rs 650 per person). Fortnightly dpies of 
Rs 55 tor the head of each family and Rs 
27,50 for each additional member (less 
for children) are also being given: Special 


ration cards under which rice is available at 
57 paise a kilo (market price Rs 3.50 a 
kilo) and firewood at 40 paise a kilo 
(market price Rs 3.00 a kilo) have all been 
issued. Not only is this a huge drain on 
India's economy, but a number of the 
country’s own vagabonds have joined the 
band-wagon and are passing as refugees. 

Anek.as it this were not enough. India 
has been made the bete noire of Sri Lanka. 
It is very much the in-thing to be anti-india 
in Sn Lanka. The Sri Lanka Government 
has accused India of harbouring terrorists, 
providing them with refuge . conducting 
training camps, and providing them with 
weapons to be directed against the 
government. Altfiough the Sri Lanka 
Government is beating up this xenophobia 
to divert attention from the genocide that 
IS going on in its own country, it has had 
the effect of triggering off a cold war bet¬ 
ween India and its neighbour across the 
Palk Strait While the former PM Indira 
Gandhi’s stand was well-known. Rajiv 
Gandhi's appointment led to much 
speculation about India's stand. The cold 
war. in fact, has been blowing hot and 
cold over the last few months. When Rajiv 
was on his campaign trail in December the 
Sri Lankan authorities were dismayed at 
his statements accusing Sri Lankan troops 
of "indiscriminate killings". But, after the 
election, the PM was much softer towards 


(Continued on QogttJS li. 
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Should Indian states remain organised on a linguistic basis? 

O nb of rAe pmbloms faced by the Indian union, soon after independence, was that of integration of some 500 and 
odd princely states. The successful and peaceful welding together of these princely states can be rated as an 
outstanding achievement of our political leadership. But the principle underlying state reorganisation has often been 
questioned. Linguisric affinities for determining state boundaries was a favourite subject even during the pre-independence 
period. Since die idee has popular support many of the political leaders joined the bandwagon and demanded that political 
units be divided on a linguistic basis. The Congress Party was ambivalent on this issue and Pt Nehru wanted to wait a little 
before mapping out the political units. But the pressure on the Indian Government was enormous and in 1953 a committee 
was formed under Faze! AH to study the question of state reorganisation. The report of this committee recognised that 
linguistic homogeneity was an importaiit factor in the formation of states. In 1956. the State Reorganisation Act was 
passed and 14 states and sis Union territories were created. 

The events, after neatly three decades of formation of states, have necessitated an enquiry into the usefulness or other¬ 
wise of the reorganisation. It’s high time we considered whether linguistic states have succeeded in forging a sense of 
national integration or given a HIlip to regionalism and sub-regionalism—factors which endanger the unity of the country. 


For 

■ The advocate of linguistic states point out that such demar¬ 
cation of territorial units is in keeping with the spirit ot the Con¬ 
stitution.. This measure is said to provide a sound footing for 
iiuilding up the democratic way of life as well as lor socio¬ 
economic progre.ss of the country. It is a gross libel to interpret 
Singuistic state.s as a threat to national unity because language 
acts as a great unifying factor. 

■ A state, whicfi is being administrated in the language of its 
rjcoplo, makes them aware of the working of a democracy and 
ihe need to participate in iu An efficient and easy running of the 
'>i.'ite administration, its educational irtstitutions and cultural 
actiuties in the stale er'suterJ hv .such a demartsttion ot states. 
TliiiS ihc principle adopted for Ihn formation of the.se ttoiitical 
uriil:, IS very ■.jOvind.. 

■ Ttir linguistic rwi.'g-ariisation.of itiates was the best arrange- 
itic'nt rjht.'iiriahlfc in iho condition.': j/tevalent in the 'oOs Since 
Ihi.'v ides ha.i mii,:;. .ippeal, adoi.-riori of any oiher principle for 
c.reation ol lUates v.-cockJ fiave caused great confusion and chaos 
in the r.-ountiy. 

■ India i.s also naturally divided on the basis of linguistic areas 
and the major longu.tge areas arc not too many. Individuals 
speaking the same language and inhabiting a particular area, 
in spite of being loyal and devoted to the country, have certain 
affinities and would like to lead their own lives. Therefore, 
languagc.can be the baSis for drawing out slate boundaries. 

li State reorganisation is rcgardiKf as a clearing ground for 
national integration. Since the Centre has rcrcognised the cultural 
identity of areas and their language* the states, though sell- 
consciou;., are willing to consider themselves ja part of the 
whole, of India. Therefore, linguistic organisation of states has 
paved the way for smooth Centrtf-state relations and has 
strengthened the forces of unity in the country. 

■ Ttie development process in the country over ithe laiA three 
decades has resulted in imbalances amongst "the different 
regions. Under such circumstances language provides an 
excellent rallying point for states to mobilise people end helps 
them express their specific grievances. 

■ The formeiion of linguistic states js not in the iriterest of any 
particular class alone but benefits all segments of society equally 
and has relevance tor the working glass as well as the peasantry. 
By bririging the capitalists and the proiitatriat tdgether. linguistic 
formation of states leads to social harmony which positively con¬ 
tributes to the well-being of the nation. 


Against 

■ National unity has been weakened by the emphasis on local 
culture and language which linguistic orgamsation'nece.s.sarify 
entails. Often passions aruu::cd by regional chauvinism grip the 
minds of the citizens resulting in unneccsiuiry violence. 

■ The demarcation of linguistic slates tias hamiK'red the 
economic development of the country. As orie state resents the 
use oi its resources for ihe f>enefit of other states, long-term pro¬ 
jects involving ad|Oining states aio difficult In undertake. 
Moreover, efficient workers not conversant with the lotxil 
language get ignored. Sometimes 'nellicient people occupy lop 
positions solely on the strengtl'; ot their familiarity with a 
language, which IS partly responsible for tfie failure of slate admi - 
nisIralion.Tfreoxpericnce ovrrr tfie yeais clearly reveals that 
merili)r?ou.s candidates have often been riegleclod. which has 
rcjsullod in eftans during an exigency. 

■ The increasing inter-stale ifispules witnessed since mdefren- 
dunce nave mainly heert, the result of amfictal walls created f^y 
linguLsiic organisation ot slate;,. Intolerance for anything rjthei 
than local sentiments, langu.'iges and culture ha.s led to 
numerous river water disputes. Ttie Karnataka-Maharashtra boi - 
der dispute is an example ot lire loyalty for regional frjelings at 
the co.st of national prosf'Krniy. thus, the measure |x>se:> serious 
problems foi nation building and smooth working of federal 
institutions. 

■ In modem timris the ;.ocial mobility ol Ihe people ha.s 
increased. Since these people are unable In s(MMik tfir; lot;al 
language of the state they migrate to. Ifie linguistic maiorilies 
often attempt to dominate Itiem. In some slaies pioblwns have 
cropped up mainly due to ttie efforts ot Itie maionty It) force 
these 'outsiders' to submerge tlieir language and f.iiliure. This 
has assumed dangerous proportions tficrehy thieat<.>ning the 
strength of the nation. 

■ The creation of linguistic states ha.s slrengtlMined the hands 
of regional hourneosie elements. To prevent any threat to their 
own interests, power and position, these elements float the 
bogey of the regional language and culture. Therefore, .such a 
principle of redrawing states has led to wirfespread .schism in 
class relaiions 

■ The creation of linguistic stales has affected smooth 
administrative relations between the Centre and stales. Since the 
Centre has to corresfiond with the states, sometimes in Ihe 
regional language of die state concerned. Ihe administrative cost 
goes up Thus, from the point of view of administrative con¬ 
venience also linguistic states arc quite unsuitable. 

■ The creation of linguistic states has reinforced regionalism 
and has stirred dematKfs for increased state autonomy In some 
cases this obses.sion for greater .slate autonomy is so sirong that 
the stales threaten to secede if such demands aie ignored ■ 
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A map is a useful and interesting «ray of studying various 
features of a place. In this part, the interpretation of 
maps has ticen taken up on the pattern of questions asked 
in competitive exams A map may-dcpict various aspects of a 
particular phenomenon for extensive study, or one or various 
asfjecis of different phenomena which may or may not be cor¬ 
related to each other. In the exams, generally, a map is shown 
witfi some correlated and wme different features: and on the 
basis of this, information deleted, objective-type questions are 
asked This has been illustrated in the following six maps. All you 
fiave to do is to study the maps arnf choose the correct alterna¬ 
tive from the choices provided. 

1. In Map 1. if A represents Union tenitorfes (ai. a^. 83 . 84 ). 
6 represents ports (b,. b;. bs, b 4 ) and C represents capitals 
of Union territories (c,. c,. Cj. C 4 I then 

i) A = Delhi. Lakshadweep. Dadra h Nagar Haveli. Mizoram 
B = Bombay. Cochin. F^radip. Visakhapatnam- 
C = Hyderabad. Calcutta, hanagar. Srmagar 

ii) A = Delhi. Andaman b Nicobar Islands. Dat^a b Nagar 
Haveli. Goa. Dki b Daman 
B= Bombay. Mangalore. Visakhapatnam. Paradip 
C = Hyderabad. Calcutta. Itanagar. Srinagar 

iii) A = Delhi. Andaman b Nicobar Islands. Dadia b Nagar 
Haveli, Mizoram 

B — Bombay. Cochin. Visakhapatnam. Paradip 
C Hyderabad. Calcutta, itanagar. Srinagar 

2. In Map 2. the shaded portion represents 

i) Coal beating strata 

ii) Steel industrial belt 

iii) Oil bearirtg strata 

iv) A particular type of soil • 

3. In Map 2. if a is an oil-field, b is a coalfield, c represents iron 
ore deposits arxl d shows oil bearing strata, a. b. c. d res¬ 
pectively are 

i) Barauni. Jharia. Singhbhum. Bombay High 

ii) Cambay. Singhbhum. Namaul. Bombay High 

iii) Digboi. Jharia. Singhbhum. Bombay High 

4. In Map 2. if AAA. BBB and CCC are the three South Indian 
kingdoms, then BBB, CCC, AAA respectively are 

i) Cholas. Cheras. Pandyas* 

ii) Pandyas, Cheras. Cholas 

iii) Pallavas. Pandyas. Cheras 


Pandyas. Cheras. Pallavas 

5. Read Map 3 catekiily; If R represents river% V represents 
river vall^ projects and H represents hydel power projects 
and if A=(r,. v,. h|) B * (rj, v?. hj), C = (rs. hj) and D = (r 4 . 
V,. h 2 ) then 

i) As: Sutlej. Nagatjuna Sagar. Joginder Nagar 
B—Tungabhadra. Hirakud, Bhakra 

C = Narmada, Mayurakshi 
D = Brahmaputra. Nagarjuna Sagar. Bhakra 

ii) As Beas. Nagarjuna Sagar. Bhakra 
B — Krishna. Hirakud. Joginder Nagar 
C=Tapti. Mayurakshi 

0 — Brahmaputra. Nagatjuna Sagar, Joginder 
Nagar 

iii) A= Ravi. Nagarjuna Sagar, Rana Pratap Sagar, 

Bhakra 

B=Cauverv. Hirakud. Joginder Nagar 
C = Mahanadi, Mayurakshi 
0 = Brahmaputra. Rana Pratap Sagar. Joginder 
Nagar 

6. In Map 4 a^uat average rainfall is shown by different 
shades. The area depicted by a a a. . represents the crop 

9 Rice 

ii) Wheat 

iii) Jute 

iv) Sugarcane 
Either (i) or (H) 

vi) None of the above 

7. In Map 5 the shaded area represents a particular type of soil 
on which a particular crop a a a ... is grown in some parts. 
The type of soil and crop respectively are 

i) Alluvial soil and cotton 

ii) Red soil and cotton 

iii) Black soil and cotton 

iv) Black soil and jute 
>9 Laterite soil and jute 

8. In Map 5. the blackened patches depict general vegetation 
ofthetypeof 

0 Moist tropical evergreen semi-evergreen 

ii) Tropical dry deciduous 

iii) Tropical thorn 

iv) Tropical deciduous moist 





v) Wet temperate 

, vi) Dry temperate with grasslands 
In Map 5, the path shown by the arrows|-> -?) was the 
route taken by a famous king of Ancient India, on his cam¬ 
paign to south. This famous king was called by the famous 
historian V. Smith as the Napoleait of India. This king was 

i) Chandragupta 
li) Samudragupta 
lii) Asoka the great 

10. Carefully study Map 6. The area shaded as A was the 
empire of a very great king of India. Identify the king. 

i) Asoka 

li) Samudragupta 

iii) Harshavardhana , 

iv) ■ Akbar 

v) Kanishka 

11. rtie aiea shaded as B in Map 6 during that king's (refer to 
previous Q) time. i.e.. 2b0 B.C.. was knoyvn trs 

i) Sri Lanka 

ii) Ceylon 

ft iii) Sarriudradweef) 

iv) I amraparni 

12. The area shaded a.s C in Map6 represents the battle place 
whore a famous kirrg of India fought a war in 261 B.C. Alter 
he won the war. his heart was filled with remorse and he, 
pledged not to figfii again in his life. Identify the name by 
which tfie place was known then and its present name. 

i) Pt.r- and Puri 

ii) Kalinga and'Orissa 

iii) Purushapura and Oiissa 

13. In the same mao D represents the capital of this great king 
of Maurya dynasty. The capital was 

i) Palimbothra 

ii) Kusumdhwaja 

iii) Rajgiri 

. iv) Patliputra.. 

v) Patna 

14. In Map 6 E represents 

i) Rock edicts of Asoka 

ii) Pillar edicts of Asoka 
lii) Temples built by Asoka 

iv) Bodh monasteries built by Asoka 

15. In Map 6 F represents 

i) Rock edicts of Asoka 

ii) Pillar edicts of Asoka 

iii) Temfiles built by Asoka 

iv) Bodh monasteries built by Asoka 

16. In Map 6. the present day Kathmandu (capital of Nepal) is 


shown bv the name 

i) l.olita Potan 

ii) Rampurvo 

iii) Kapilvastu 

iv) Rumindei 

17. In Map 6. how many rock edicts are sfiownP 
i) 12 
li) 10 

iii) 13 

iv) 14 

•18. In Map 6. how many (lillar edicts cSie shown-’ 

i) 8 

ii) 9 

lii) 10 
iv) 11 

19. The two pillar edicts Asok.i found in Nepal (/i:; seen in the 

map) arc ' 

i) Nigliva and Rumindei 

ii) Nigliva and I fiiiriya Ara: 

III)' Rumindei and Totna 

20. f osali as shown in the m.ip was 

i) Cairilal of Asoka 

ii) One of the five tHOVince:. ol Asoka 

III) One ol ifie fiirwirn i;s fit Oiaiidiagiipla 

ANSWERS 

l.(iii) 2. (ill) 3 (ml 4. (ii) b. (i) 0 (i) 

7. (Ill) 8, (V) 9. (II) 10 (i) 11 (IV) 12. (li) 

13. (iv) Althoiigli all are name-, of Ifie sa-iie place trul (iv) is the 
right answer. 1 4. (ii)1F). (i) 1 6 (i) 1 / (i)18 (i)19(i)20. (ii) 
_ (To be continuedf 

ESSAY .CONTEST 


Even at its ripe r-'d age ol 100 years, the (-(.ingress mon¬ 
olith stands strong and nngtiiy. Ifie pai'y has. no rloubt. fiad 
a chequered history • the stormy pre-iiideiiendent tiays .ind 
ttie defiac.les of factionaiir.rri which crept in (trying tti strike at 
the very roots of the tiariy) during tfre post-independeiit era. 

Witfi a view to set young minds llunking. CCTimes 
ari'iounces an essay competition on-'Indian National 
Cong ess—gams and losses'. 

Send in your entries m not more than 500, words, latest 

by June 25, and win prizes worth Rs 150, Rs 100 and Rs 
75. 
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BY GEORGf ROSEN 

T wo rnovieri and a popular TV pro- 
qrarrfme!. the assassination of Indira 
Gandhi followed by a new eleclion 
and d new PM and a .disaster in an 
American- owned firm in Bhopal have 
brought India to the attention of a far 
wider range of Americans than before. At 
the same time as tfie Bhopal disaster, a 
spy cast.’, and charges of undue American 
interest in Indira Gandfii's assassmalion 
(set off by a book on Indian politics by an 
American political scientist) may have 
made Indians more aware of America’s 
II iterest in India. But as a recent headline m 
tfie New York Times trumpets. "IrKlia is 
on our minds, but whose India?': while in 
India there is also a question as to how 
deep this American interest is. 

In trying to answer the first question it is 
clear that there are many Indias. each of 
iniexest to different groups in the US. The 
appeals of the movies and TV programme 
are the widest in terms of rHimbers. Ail 
three films— Gandhi. Passmge To htdim 
and Jewel In The Crown —were made n 
England, where an underlying histone^ 
interest is only natural. Of course many of 
the American viewers would have read the 
E M. Forster novel, fewer the Paul Scott 
novels: many would also have known 
something of India's leader of the kideperv 
dence movement. Mahatma GarKfhi. and 
of his unusual ideas The broader appeal of 
the movies, though, would also have 
reflected the wider involvement of 
Americans in a contusing Asian world, and 
the appeal of a man—Gandhi—who by 
his own actions was able to change the 
world in which he lived. 

Wfiat groups are interested in contem¬ 
porary India? First tfiwe is a scholartv 
group engaged in researcfi in India’s cul¬ 
ture and society, both its histoncat past 
and Its contemporary scene. Ope attrac¬ 
tion is tfie intrinsic worth of the products of 
a g»eat culture - India s an. literature, 
architecture and religion. Tfiere is also the 
intrinsic interest of the changing Indian 
society including its polity and economy, 
as that society responds to new. pressures 
and demands. It is this process and pro¬ 
blems of change that attracts, the attention 
of American social scientists, including 
anthropologists, economists, histonatrs 
and political scientists. India.'with approx¬ 
imately 800m people, is one of the largest 
countries in the world: as a democracy it is 
one of the most open countries of the 
world; it is one of the few Asian countries 
where it is possible to do significant 
research in a variety of fields using English 
language material as a source. It is tfx^ 
same problems perceived by laymen that 


may dnoouiage a wider public interest in 
India, sinoe the problems of India's 
apparent ^eeil size, buky and rapidly 
growing population, ethnic oomptexily 
and grindng poverty seem overwhelming. 

Another relatively smalt American group 
that is inleresled in India is the American 
foreign policy makmg group. This group 
not only includes the India ‘hands' in the 
various government agencies, but the 
political leaders who set the framework 
within which those agencies funct’ion. The 
main focus of Aiheiican foreign policy is 
die Soviet Union, and a country's impor¬ 
tance in the world is deter m ined by its 
geographic and poitied relationship to the 
USSR. India, wl^ non-aligned, is frien¬ 
dly to the Soviet Union and neither in open 
conifict nor under a threat from it. 
Therefore it is regarded -mote as a minor 
rather than a mafor player ki the game of - 
Amencan policy. One consequence of this 
ceruering of American interest upon 
Russia is that neighbours of India that are 
closer or more dkectly involved with the 
Soviet Union.. including Pakstan and 
China, are considered more important to 
the US. India's relationships with those 
countries are. ignored or brushed aside. 
America's Undia hands.' including those, in 
government, are aware of India’s major 
role South Asia, but South Asia is a 
per^heral rather than central interest for 
American foreign poficy. although it is of 
course central to India's policy mdeers. 

American policy makers of the depart- 
meni iewl are inevitably interested in the 
schoiarty work being done by American 
scholars in related fields. One such piece 
of research by Prof Robert L. Hard- 
^ve of the University ot Texas. India 
Under Pressure, was published in full in 
mid-1984 .file research was earned out 
with the suppo't of the U.S. State Depart¬ 
ment after a nationwide competition. That 
much cnticised work sought to provide tlie 
Stale Department and the wider interested 
public with an objective, scholarly picture 
of the state of the Indian polity, and of 
American policy towards India. Like other 
scholars Hardgrave stresses India's impor¬ 
tance in South Asa. and India's 
si^-nHicance for American interests—it is a 
book that can only be described as sym¬ 
pathetic to Indian interestc. 

Another Amencim group with interest in 
India irxdudes American lusiness films 
with any investment in India or considering 
such a step. US firms arc currently the 
largest foreign invesitxs m India: arxf the 
US IS India's largest trade partner. 
Amaican business firms see Indio in the 
same category as China, as a very large 


alte'awm of the'tr^bled h^' 
tory of past investments in India, irtckiding 
by IBM and Coca-Cola, and of the pro¬ 
blems in investing in Infiia—some real and 
some mythic. With India there is a tong 
record of both investment and some fms- 
tration, and the level of excitement is low'. 

-Two other groups have become some- 
.what important in influencing American p»- 
ceptions of India. The first are various 
religious groups that claim to be offshoots 
of varieties of Hinduism. These religious 
groups have some appeal to individuals, 
especially younger people, who wish to 
escape the pressures of American life, 
especially its 'materialism', and who seek 
another set of values and ways of 
behaviour. The Krishna Consciousness 
Society and the Sree Rajneesh group 
attract individuals looking for a different 
life, but further fconvince non-adherents ot 
India's exotic and other-worldly quality. 
They may in fact create some antagonism 
towards India from Americans because of 
the unusual behaviour of the devotees of 
those two sects. 

The final group is the largo number of 
Indians—certainly .several hundreds of 
thousands—who are now living and work¬ 
ing in this country. Some of these have 
become American citizens, and whether 
they are citizens or not. they are making 
significant contributions to business, 
science and scholarship in this country. 
Clearly they influence American attitudes 
towards India; their business firms are 
often interested in India; their contributions 
to scholarship and science are welcomed 
here and in India. It would be expected 
that their presence and influence by votes 
and CQPtributions will affect the American 
sense of India and American policy 
towards India. Potentially this group may 
have the longest-run influence upon future 
American-Indian perceptions of each 
other. 

But even recognising the existence of 
groups in the US with a strong interest in 
Indian culture, society and policies, the 
numbers in such groups are not large. One 
can expect that barring any cris<s the 
American interest in contemporary India 
will remain at 8 low level, but with a slowly 
rising trend. The Festival of India celeb'a- 
tion should widen interest somewhat. 
There is in the US a basic residue of sup¬ 
port for India as a democracy, but interest 
in India is marginal, rather than central, to 
any major American interests, or to any 
large American constituency. Meanwhile 
the work of American scholars on India will 
continue, if it is permitted, and it is to be 
hoped that Indians regard this as a friendly 
rather than a hostile interest. It is that work 
that is one of the major ongoing means for 
achieving improved understanding of con¬ 
temporary India in the US. B 
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T he American Government, it seems, 
has taken upon itself the sole res¬ 
ponsibility of protecting human 
rights. Consequently, it selects countries 
to censure where it feels the human rights 
are being violated. Besides censure by the. 
national media, the US Congress holds 
hearings on sensitive internal matters of 
other countries, which should be none of 
its concern. However, the government 
conveniently forgets its own past and 
ignores the present. 

Can the US afford to adopt a 'holier 
than thou' attitude? There are numerous 
incidents of human rights abuse in 
America and it i.s interesting to note that 
most of them concern non-whites. Here 
we will focus only on three groups; the 
Red or 'native' Indians, the blacks and the 
Japanese-Arnericans. Also important is the 
American behaviour during the Vietnam 
war. 

When Columbus discovered the 'New' 
world, tile 'virgin' country already con¬ 
tained nearly a milUbn inhabitants whom 
they call "the native Indians". In a world 
where tfie population is always growing. 
th?y number only about 550,000 today, 
of whom 380.000 live in reservations, 
where the conditions of life do not com¬ 
pare witii the rest of America.. Their his¬ 
tory, since the colonisation of America by 
the white race, is one of sorrovi', dealings 
and betrayals. Between 1778 and 1871. 
a total of 388 treaties were made and 
rt;mafle in which the government set aside 
homelands' (reaerv&tionsl (or the tribes 
and look them over .rgairi. when they 
foiinrl that the land was suitable for settle¬ 
ment by wtiiios. When the native Indians 
put up a figtit they were felled by the 
superior wfme might. According to tfie 
Northwest Ordinance of 1 787. it was prt)- 
mised that land ana other property would 
not f)(:, taken from Indians without their 
consent, (wcept in iusi and lawful wars 
authorised by Congress. Rucfi wars v/ere 
never declared hut the Indian population 
.vas (Incirnaied One must not forget that 
Andrew Jackson, one rjf the favourite Pre¬ 
sidents in American fiistory was 

woishipped as an "injun killer". Even the 
mservaiions were not safe, as the 'Woun¬ 
ded Knee' incident on Pine Ridge Creek 
showed. In 1890. nearly 300^ Indians 
were slaughtered and panicularly horrify¬ 
ing was tfie sordid pursuit of fleeing 
women and children, who were shot and 
left to die in the snow. 

Today, (tie *ndians are among the 
most impoverished groups in the country, 
three-fourths of them being below the 
poverty level. Three-fourths of them also 
live in housing designated substandard. 


The suicide rate among Indians is double 
that of .^non-Indians. The paradox is that 
while the US government employs 20,- 
000 persons to promote the welfare of 
Indians and spends $ 5.000 per family in 
allocated assistance on Indian reser¬ 
vations. the average income oer Indian 
family is a mere $3,000 per annum. 

More alarming is the systematic effort 
by the government to curb the growth of 
the Indian population. Since the 1940s 
there has been rapid growth in their pop¬ 
ulation and it has appeared easier for 
government financed medical personnel to 
sterilise poorly educated - women rather 
than provide them with contraceptive 
devices. Indian leaders have charged that 
the federal government has been pursuing 
a covert policy ot genocide through these 
sterilisations. Whether or not there is any 
truth in the claims, the frequency with 
which Indian women are coerced into 
•stenlisation by hint:, liiat their welfare 
pavmerits will depend on their coopera¬ 
tion. or are sterili.sed without their 
informed consent is another example of 
American attitude towards their non-whiie 
citizens. In fact, in 1977. several north 
American Indians argued before tiie non- 
govtjmmental organisation of the UN in 
Geneva that ihr' UN Do-rjolonisation Com¬ 
mittee should investigate the status of tlie 
native American ireoples under the existing 
national government in America. 

The condition of tiie black American';, 
the only group in Ameiica. wfiich came 
not by choice but via kidnaiiping and Itien 
forced to serve as eni'.laverJ labour is not 
much better. Even after tiie civil wai. 
which was fougtii partly txjr.ause rif them, 
ihoir conditKjns did not improve. I fie 
■status of slaveiv was .vitiirfrawn hut actual 
conditions of living remained Itie same 
especially in the ..outti Segiegation' 
flourished through "Jim Ciow-laws in the 
south, which made housing jdiication. 
public facilities—in fact every field of He 
■sefiarate foi blacks and wiiitos Separation 
intierently . meant infniior facilities ,jnd 
blacks vzore [lushed into a much lower 
socio-economic siaius than would tiave 
been the case fiad there been no racial dis¬ 
crimination. Wfiat IS worst;, this kind ol 
segregation was not a 19th century te-- 
tore; it carried on into 1964. when the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 gave them their 
civil rights. This, too, tlirf not come of ii.s 
own accord. They snuggled lor nearly a 
decade to attain it at the loss of many 
fiuman 'ives. The soulhein blacks who had 
been given the rigfil to vole earlier by Ihe 
15th amendment to ihe Constitution fiad 
lost it in the lest three decades of the 19th 
century as a result of white intimidation 


the Voting Rights Act was passed. 

As for methods ot intimidation one need 
not mention just the white-hooded Ku Klux 
Klan. As late as 1920. 70 Negroes were 
lynched, many of them soldiers who had 
risked their lives during World War I. Their 
crime: their ex()Qsure to Western democ¬ 
racy had mad© them too "uppity". During 
the civil lights struggle of the 1950s and 
1960s. the cases of human rights abuse 
are many. To cite one example, the retalia¬ 
tion of the segregation police force in Bir¬ 
mingham, Alabama. against the 
non-violent struggle led by Dr Martin 
Lutfier King Jr, was extreme in 1962-63. 
Cfiildren were beaten up. police dogs were 
set on women and children, who also had 
to face powerful water hoses. 

Ttio Japanese-Arnericans. are another 
case in point. The 19th centirry opposition 
to Asian immigration, one feels, culminated 
in the bombing of llirosfiima and Nagasaki. 

16 liours after wliicti President Truman 
instead of commiserating at the death of^ 
over 135.000 innocent civilians, said' 
oxiillanlly, "We have sfient $2b on the 
greatest scieMlilu; rjamble in history- and 
won" Early in ilie twentieth century. Ihe 
luifilic schor l tio.ird in San Francisco pre- 
yt'iilcil Jafianer.e immigranis firim sending 
Itir.’ir- ciiildrei'i to ..chool. Shoitly aftoi- 
wairls. the "genilemen';; agreement" was 
signed between Japan and'America in 
winch Japan artreiid to kee() Japanese 
emigrants tioni Uiriving lor America. A 
Chinese Exclui.inii Act had earlier (1982) 
limited Chine-ie immigration, rhis was at a 
time when Arrienc,) wa;; welcoming new 
immigi.iiilr, of all types Irorn itie western 
world. Oiiririg Worirl Wat II. Ihoir altitude 
towardj tiie .)a()arie'.e-Atrutricans speaks 
volumes. During Worirl Wat I. German- 
.Arnt.-ricans had noi been considered sus¬ 
pect:; ind |)ul III c.'imp; nut in 1942 a 
milil.iry ordrir de.';ii)natO(1 Ifir; We:;l Coast 
re' tricted /one anrl impti;;ed .mB |).m. to 6 
.i.m cutlew on I ip.iiie-.e Ani.;ri( aris 

To come ilown to e-yrio more recent 
tjiies. American corirluct in Vietnam in the 
1960.'i is quite deplorable. As a result rjl 
firo-bombing and Uio use of natialrn. 
numerous civilian lives were Ujst and 
millions of acres oi land was laid wasU: 

After sucfi inciOenls. tfie US hopes that 
'.he world will forgive and forget It does its 
bit ol trjkon reoontence- by elevating tlir: 
naiive Indian ‘rj tiie :;tatus ol a "noble 
;;avrige' and inscribing him on a postage 
,'!iam(i. and by giving token jobs in govern¬ 
ment to Its blacks, but do these token ges¬ 
tures excuse Ihe deed? It is, liowever. tfie 
[lersonai aff.air of the U.S and it lias tri 
decioe on how to solve its own jiroblerns. 
Onr; can only wish tiial it woiilrl feel tfie 
saiti't way about 'fie rest of 'he world. 

S B 
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PUNJAB 

EXPLOSIVE ISSUE 

he Punjab impasse has iraversed a full circle and is almost back to 
the starting point. The feuding issues remain as unresolved as they 
were a year ago and several mote have been added to the list to 
rumpound the problem. The mounting tensions, the inseoirity.and the 
entire pressure cooker atmosphere building up in the troubled state por¬ 
tend another explosion. 

The government's conciliatory package for the agitating Sikh faction 
e.'iily this month was designed to create negotiable conditions at least it 
nothing more. But.' far from doing that the package succeeded in mak¬ 
ing tfie Akalis more adamant about the. acceptance of their remainirtg 
demands, in toto. The much demanded release of the detained SGPC 
President Gurcharan Singh Tohra turned out to be an unwise political 
gamble for the Centre. After being released Tohra took considerable 
pains to demonstrate his commitment to the extremists. The assassins 
of the late PM were glorified by him and described as martyrs. The tan- 
siuri further escalated when Tohra lobbed his bombshell on surprised 
political spectators when ho announced imminent plans of demolishing 
the Akal Takht and rebuilding it. And his attitude remains as unrelenting 
on the remaining Akali demands, viz., pardoning and reinstatement of 
Sikfi soldiers who deserted the army in the wake of Operation Bluestar. 
abolition of Special Coiirfs: rehabilitation of not affected people: lenient 
treaimont of detained members of AISSF and, above all. accefitance of 
tlie Aimndpur Sahib resolution. 

Even while Tohra and other Akalis were busy demonstrating their 
unyielding stance, terrorists in the state once again established their 
-power to strike innocent victim.s with impunity and get away unscathed 
in it»e process. The abortive bid on the life of the AICC(I) General Sec¬ 
retary. R.L. Btratia. by two unideniitied assailants at his residence in 
Amritsar, in which one person lost his life, exhibited the fact that the 
basic organisational structure of terrorist&remains intact even after their 
supposed flushing out by. the army. The Punjab police. CRPF and BSF, 
in a-massive combined raid on the Temple sarais, arrested three sus- 
(lects including a sevadar and a<GGPC gunman But the assa^ins are still 
at large—anothor one up for the lerionsts and a major sot back for the 
already terrorised people of the state 

Meanwhile the released Akali leader, flarchand Sittgh Longowai. 
visited the riot^ffected victims in Delhi, hours after the Centre announ- 
i.-ed the ap()oiritrneht of Justice R N Mishra. Judge of the Suprerne 
Court, as hcrad of the commission conrnituted to hold a judicial inquiry 
into the Delhi nots. Upon his arrival m the cajiital on Ajrr 26. Longowai 
acted a.s Tohra's mouttmiece reiterating the Akali demarid.s and the plan 
ot deniolistiirig the Akal Takht And then soon after his return to Amritsar 
tlie Akali Dal surprised the government once again. On May 2. the Akali 
Dal taclions led by Longowai and Tohra were dissolved in a bid to 
stieivjllien the uriityof tfie, Sikh Panih. In tiieir place a nine-member ad 
hnc: committee, headed by Jngindoi Singh, father of iarnail Singh Bhin- 
ilranwale. was formed, to run itie affairs ot Shirornan* Akali Dal. The 
ijoveinmcni. on its part, is now playing tfie waiting game to see what 
overture the Akaiis will make and perhaps also to rectify'to some extent 
the impression ot suDjugatKin it ajijiears to tiave given the Akalis. The 
mode ites once again appear to have taken the back seat in Punjab. 
With anothci Biiindianwale itie helm ol Akali affaitr. it can only be 
I'oped tliai It i.s iioi a case ol like father like son 

For ever since he has assumed control terrorists have come back with 
a vengeance ftiey startud off by gunning down Balbii Singh.-President 
tjf tfie Pnrijal) unit 6f tfio Lok Dal ir. Hoslvarpiur on the morning of May 
U) following wtiicti violence erupted in the city., compelling the 
aiithoiilies to clamp curfew for an indefinite jieriod 'And on the same 
day Delhi once again became the blood arena .for the deadly games of 
.iriti-.sncial forces. Witfi a series ot well-planned bomb explosions in the 
cajiital as well as in Haryana. Himachal fradesh. UP and Rajasthan, t'-e 
toiionsts had the entire north reeling under a wave of shock, panic and 
liys-teiia. Duping unsuspecting victims by planting transistor-like bombs- 
111 buses, crowded places and even trains, they claimed over 70 lives, 
wiili mote thiin TOO people on the ciiticaity injured list. 

While the jiossibitiiy of a foreign hand in the gruesome carnage i.an- 

tie niled oiit—more sjiecificaily Pakistan s vendetta for India's role in 
itie 19/1 Bangtadesti war—the master mindt: behind tfie whole show 
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are obviously Akaiis. With the anniveraafy of Operation Bkiestar jusC 
round the comer it may be their ijtnus test for assessing the overall situa¬ 
tion before exacting more dastardty outras^. But the authbrities haver 
taken prompt ^ timely action even calling the army in .for assistance. 
Already ovet 1.000 suspkets h^ been rourKfed up from OeN and the 
other affected states. The fear psychosis instilled in -the masses will, 
however, not be wiped ouf so soext. The entire Indian masses can only- 
keep their fingers crossed in the hope that some sense prevails on the 
extramists and nothing- untoward happens to further jeopardise the 
already bleak prospects of a solution to the Punjab imbroglio. 

ANTI-RESERVATION STIR 

COMPOUNDING THE PROBLEM _ 

W hat started off as an anti-reservation stir two rnonths ago has 
now become a mindless orgy of violence and destruction and 
the real issues have blured into insignificance. Predictably pro 
and anti-resen/ationists continued to be at loggerheads throughout AprH 
and while the former announced plans to organise district level conven¬ 
tions to safeguard their constitutional right Of reservation the latter gave 
a new turn to the agitation. Responding to a call given by the Akhil 
Gujarat Navrachna Samiti the anti-reservationists decided to court mass 
arrests in their/ail them agitation. 

Meanwhile incidents of arson, looting and sabotage continued 
unabated. A court room was set on fire in Rajkot and an abortive bid. 
made to blow up a telephone exchange with detonators. Then, on Apr 
19. the state government, in a bid to aeate an atmosphere congenial for 
meaningful negotiations announced its acceptance of the anti- 
reservatiorists' demands. Th%e included release of detained student 
leaders, withdrawal of termination orders served on striking junior doc¬ 
tors and an inquiry into alleged police excesses. Suiprtsingly. however, 
the agitators preferred to turn a deaf ear to the government's offer. 

The state government was presented with a dilemma. Its initial 
strategy of asking the police to go slow did not yield exjiected results 
and. in fact, resulted in an increase in violence And in these circumstan¬ 
ces the jittery gavemment decided to give the police forces a free hand. 
The police lined up to its notorious reputation and went berseik in 
Ahmedabad. Perhaps what it did was In retaliation against its being made 
ttie consistent target of attack of agitationists All the same it does not 
justify the virtual reign of terror jiolicemen let loose in Ahmedabad 
Atrocities were committed on innocent men. women and children. In 
the face of ensuing criticism against the stale government, a two-man’ 
committee was hurtKlIy constituted to inquire into the alleged police 
excesses. ■*.. ’ ' 

And, on Apr 22. .strife tom Gujaret's pot of troubles boilded over, its 
jiolice force rose in revolt and ttie protectors of law and order went on a 
rampage, indulging in large-scale violence. The Press was made the 
main target of police fury and newspaper offices were attacked with 
impunity. The offices of Gujarat Samachar, a leading i/ernacular 
newspaper were heavily damaged after they were set on fire. Mobs also 
attacked other riewspaper offices resulting in the closure ot many ot 
them. Keeping the chaotic conditions 'n viev/ the army was callec in to 
restore the stateksome sernblcnce of law and order and indefinite cu'few 
was clamped in several areas of the state including Baroda and Sura*. 

The violent events in the state even prompted the anti-reservationists 
to call off their stir for an indefinite period of time. But the situation in ttie 
Slate was completely out ot hand by then and violence continued 
unabated. Already a ^ckingly large number of people have died asd a 
larger number lie in hospitals all over the state, critically injured. Hun¬ 
dreds have been rendered homeless as cra/y mobs go about on house 
burning, pilfbraging ahd plundering sprees. 

The anti-reservation stir turned class-caste war turned communal has 
rocked the foundations of the newly elected Solanki ministry. People are 
claitinuring for CM Madhavsinh Solanki's resignation and the imposition 
of President's rule'in Gujarat. So far PM Rajiv Gandhi has adamantly 
refused to consider either of the demands. By the looks of it then Sp.lniki 
is stuck witfi a sticky problem which promises lo get stickier. For.on'^r 
30. an agitation against the caste-based roster system aggravated mat¬ 
ters State government employees demarfoing abolition of This system 
for promotion in government and semi-government organisations went 
on .ns.ss casual leave. This resulted in complete paralysing of work in 
se'/eral. government offices. Senior officers of the level of deputy sec- 
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mmged attempts to,suppress this aflIitBtian by the ruling party and also 
. publication of the Sadhaweni Committea report. This committee was 
apponted by the state govemrnent to review the casts*bisad roster sys- 
tein of education under which unfilled reserved quotas for promotions in 
government arid semi-govemmeni employment are carried over tiH such 
a time as suitable candidates are found from, the reserved categories of 
castes and tribes. 

‘ This'system had been generating discontent for several years stkI its 
opposers could not have chosen a more inopportune moment to 
espress their displeasure. 

ThanMuHy though, owing to hurried- discussions conducted by the 
state-govemmem with the agitating employees the week-long anti- 
roster system strike was called off. The government wisely decided to 
concerle to the demands of the striking employees including the accep- 
tarice of the mam recommerxlations of the Sadhawani Committee 
report which has recommended the abolition of the caste-based roster 
system suspension of police officers responsible for lathi-charge of the 
Sachh/alaya staff, on'April 29. and conduction of a judicial inquiry into 
the incident. With the calling off of what might have been the proverbial 
last straw in the Solanki ministry s cup of.trout^. attention has ortce 
again shifted to the anti-reservation agitatioa Whatever its outcome, 
the stir has at least succeeded wavyakening the Centre to the pitfalls of 
the controversial reservations issue. And. to avert any similar agitation in 
dt..ny other state it has asked state governments not to increase the reser¬ 
vations quota till a national consensus emerges on this issue. For now. 
however, all efforts are being made to resolve the jinxed Gujarat 
agitation. 

SRI LANKA 

IN DIRE STRAITS _ . _ 

R epons of killings, bloodshed, atrocities are pouring in ceaselessly 
from across the Palk Strait. For Sri Lanka solution to the 
Tamil issue continues to be as elusive as ever". That Jayewardene 
IS in no mood to contemplate a political solution has been made abun¬ 
dantly clear. During the British PM Margaret Thatcher’s vi.sil in the 
course of a si«-nation Asian tour. .Jayewardene was openly critical of 
India’s stance and rnoie j)ari‘‘'u';rrlv its alleged aid to terrorists. The UK is 
already givmg aid to ttie i.s.i.-id to cofie with the Tamil militants and 
Thatcher reiterated Bntain’s ctand. She loo. however, rejected a militaiy 
solution and expressed the no()e that Jayewardene would continue to 
woik tor a jieaceful soliii'.on. and for r^nriciliation of tfic leronsi pro¬ 
blem. wfiich could, according to her. he achieved by joint efforts with 
e Icdia. 

Neitlier tlie Sinhalese, the Sri Lankan army nor the Tamil militants 
obviously approve of a peaceful solution. And now the attack on ihe 
island nation’s Tamil population has become three-pronged- with the’ 
Muslims joining hands with the army. Communal clashes between 
Tamils and Muslims have already resulted in considerable loss of life and 
piojiertv And thanks to the assistance provided by the army the 
Musliirfe have an upjxtr hand Dusk to dawn cirfew has been imposed 
in parts o< ’he tioubled ea-Stern province to quell tfie Tamil-Muslim 
clashes but has been ineffective in cuibtng the violence so fat. Apparen¬ 
tly the Muslims, who are also Tamil speaking but are considered a dif¬ 
ferent race, had been adverse to the Tamil dqmand for Eelam, a 
separate nation, as w^if as the propo-sal tor regional councils. But wfiat 
triggered off Ihe Tamil-Muslim communal clashes was the killing of a 
tew Muslims by the Tamil militants. A rift has thus been aeated within 
the Tamil-speaking jwpulation and violence has swept over the hitherto 
relatively unaffected eastern region as well 

India’s growing concern at the continuing stalernale is uruferstand- 
able. Not only is it having to cojoe with an trver-increasing' influx of 
refugees but also with the growing unemployment of fishermen in the 
state of Tamil Nadu who have slopped venturing into troubled waters to 
earn their livelihood. Then the reported induction of foreiyi agencies— 
both security and intelligence—is also causing concern to onlookers in 
New Delhi. And in a bid to continue efforts to find a speedy and final 
solution of the Tamil problem, on a political basis, acceptable to aU par¬ 
ties. concerned (sicj New Delhi fjas also set iip a six-member committee 
headed by the Union Home Minister. S B. Chavan. The committee 
includes minister.s and lop bras^ of the Home ministry and the External 
Affairs Ministry. And to demonstrate the credibility of its intentions India 
has now decided to pursue the problem of the plight of Tamils in Sri 
Lanka with the Human Rights Commission of tfie -UN. An international 
emergency canirnittee comprising of people with experience iif human 


tance to the victims. TTiis commiKee has bean organisad-under the aus¬ 
pices af the-forum on ethnic conflict, development artd human rights 
(SMFEQ recently established by the Norwegian Peace Research Institde 
and the Netherlands Institute of Human Rights. 

For the moment though the TamHs live under a constant threat of life 
and property amidst an animosity-ridden majority. Not all are kteky 
erxMgh to fim either. And each new day is sounding the death knell for 
them—steadily reducing the number of unlucky ones. too. 

NAM MEET 

TAKING A STAND __ 

A s chairperson of the non-aligned movement. PM Rajiv GwKffii is 
going places. On Apr 20 an extra mirtisterial meet of tha'non- 
aligned coordinating bureau was held at New Delhi to- 
demonstrate solidarity with oppressed Namibia. South Altica'a con¬ 
tinued illjagai occujaation orNamiMa. its massivd militarisation and use 
as launching pad for aggression against other Htdependant African 
states has become a cause for cortcem for various countries of the world 
ds it poses a serious threat to global peace arKf security. The recent 
developments in South Africa helped to reinforce the suspicions of the 
international community regarding its bonafides with regard to the 
security counciTs resolution on the subject of Namibian indepanderKe. 
’There is a contirxiing impasse in the implementation of the imer- 
nationally accepted plan on this matter. And the latest turn in the .Pre- 
torian regime’s con game to set up a transitional governmertt with a 
so-called multi-party conference is obviously designed to fabricate 
possibilities of unilateral declaration of independence on the part of the 
puppet govetnment. 

The meet played South Africa’s latest overt conspiracy and rejected 
outright the doctrine of constructive engagamenl with Pretoria, essen¬ 
tially designed to d^y Namibian independence. The P^orian 
government’s continued defiance of the UN resolution also came undei 
shaqi attack. Also the non-aligned movement’s growing impatience 
with western duplicity was also clearly reflected. The rxtn-aligned 
nations also gathered to express support for the South West African 
People's Organisation (SWAPOj as t|^ sole arnf authentic rejxesentative 
of the Namibian people. They also rejected any linkage between Nami¬ 
bian independence and Ihe extraneous issues with which the West and 
So- >th Africa were both trying to blur tlie importance of the main issue. 

The meet enijihasised tlie need for increased nwiral and material siip- 
port for non-aligned countries to SWAPO. .And. in a sirrprise wolconrie 
move. PM Rajiv Gandhi announced India’s decision to accord full 
diplomatic recognition to the local SWAPO office. Follnwing India’s 
example Iran also did the same The non-aligned nations collectively 
decided to* reactr/ate the security Council on the issue and also exhorted 
the international community to drive the racist South African regime into 
diplorn<<tic and economic, isolation to make it end its occupalnn of 
Namibia. II was also decided ttiai 19 member-states of the UN would 
serul ministeis In the Council meet likely to be held in June to jKesent 
the Namibian case. But Ihe rioivaligned initiative’ has already yielded the 
desired result as on May 4 the UN security council rejected South 
Africa's move lo set up ar< inteiim government in Namibia and also 
asked the Pretorian regime t-i rescind its decision. Heartening news for 
SWAPO, Namibia and the entire norvaligned world! 

HBJ PIPELINE 

TOEING A NEW LINE 

ith regard to the Ha;ira-Bijapur-Jagdisli|tur (HBJ) gas pipeline 
the government obviously believes thai too many conks 
would spoil *he broth, In a turn about nvei its earlier decision 
to sub-contract ihe project to various vendors, mostly public seciot 
enteijirises. including Bharat Heavy Electricals Limited (BHEI j. Elec¬ 
tronics Corporation of India Limited (ECIL) and Telecommunications 
India Lifnii^ (TCIL) the-government has now decided lo Htvite fresh 
global tenders on a turnkey basis. With this the government has gone 
back on its commitment to Ihe public sectors as the role of jxjbfic sectoi 
unit.; has suffeied substantial reduction by this decision. Also the pro¬ 
posed boost which the new govemme-'i was planning to give to 
indigemsation stands to suffer tjy this. 

The HBJ pipeline project is by far the largest project of its kind which 
India planned to undertake. The construction of the 1.760 km pipeline 
costing more than Rs J .700 crores is indeed a massive job and India is 
new to .such an exjierience- Earlier the ^vernment had considered 
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however/m'anyddubmbdui 'itw expedhbus conipfeiion of fh» project " 
unit efficacy of those' executing them arose. Numerous pitfalls were 
also envisaged. Later coascious decisions were taken based on con¬ 
siderations like the relative inexperience of Indian companies in laying 
suf;h lengthy pipelines and the disadvantages of (lutting all llie eggs in 
one basket According to ifie government project coordinating and 
monitoring would have been difficult in case of several vendors. Also it 
was fell that turnkey proposals would be costlier, result in delays and 
hinder indigenous efforts TtHjrefore. single point responsibility for pro¬ 
ject execution, construction, conmissioning and coodination was 
decided upon. Now. barring the procurement of line pipe, all other com¬ 
ponents of the project including pipeline material, construction of 
j)ir>eline. setting up of a compressor station and telecommunication 
facilities will be entrusted to one agency on the basis of tenders. 

The decision has come in lor expected critlci.sm from all quarters. The 
jiublic sector undertakings for wtiich tho government jwofesses great 
concern an* the onrss wtiic.ti are facing enormous difficulties on account 
n( the turnkey atijiroacti. It has also limited their roles to rnere evaluation 
and sutierficinl siijiervision. even companies like the Engineers India 
Liinilnd (f ll) and Gas Autliority of India Limitetf (GAIL) are now in tight 
sjiof. becaiistj jirior to llu.* derision they had already contracted various 
forr'ign r.ompariins to assist itiern in their job. The Centre is still justifying 
the controversial decision by saying that adequate weightage will be 
given to bidders who will use indigenous capabilities so that domestic 
manular:luiois in relevant areas would get an opportunity to participate 
in the jiroject. 

Tfie turnkey decisi(.)ri has also jeopardised India's financial position, 
.lajiaii. which had earlarr agreed to give a 55b yen (over Rs 250 crores) 
credit lor the project is now having second thoughts. The amount had 
been offered by Jajiari under its Overseas Ec.oriomic Cooperation 
finance fOCCF) progranirties to finance the 36 inch linepipes ^the 
fidO km Ha/ira-Guna sector. Its dttcision to review tfie offer has injected 
an element of uncertainty regarding the financing of the project. The 
World Bank is also believed to be having serious reservations about 
financing jhe jiroject And. in the probafile absence of Woild Bank aid, 
even itie 15% price preference will rK)t be available for domestic sup- 
jiliers. If sg. the government will find it extremely difficult to live up to its 
optimistic claim that construction of the HB.j pipeline will commence by 
the end of this year, leave alone its comnissionirig. in March 1987. 
under the levised schedule drawn up by the Ministry of Chemicals and 
fertilisers . *. _ _ 

BY-ELECTIONS 

SOME EARLY SETBACKS 

A lready tfje verdict of the people is showing signs of reversal. 
Coiigressfl) suffered '3 set back in the by-ottw.fions to 
the three Lok Sahtia and 26 Assembly soais' spread over 11 
states Tfie by-electioris to the Assembly seatswere necessitated eitfier 
due to tlie countermanding of polling during the March elections or 
ordering of lepoll on account of irregularities The Baramati Lok Sabha 
seat. IMdhaia'ititra) had been rendered vacant following Sharad Pawar's 
resignation in mder to entei the state As.sembly; elections in Ladakh 
tjould not be field with the rest of the country in December last because 
if was .-.now-bound while the Lok Sabha seat of liiuchendur in Tamil 
Narlii had ber:onie vacant owing to ttie dealli ot it;- sitting Congtessfll 
member. 

It.js. on Ajii 2*1,abnul -tm voters exercised tlieir franttiise. The 26 
Assembly .seats including lt.,.i in Rajasthan, thice in UP, five in Bihar, 
three in West Bengal, ttireg in Orissa, two in Karnataka, one MP and five 
III Andtiiii Pradesh, ftio results were a jolt lot the ruling jiiitly. Emotional 
.irid tialionul issues took a hack seal and what piobabiv contributed to 
Congressflj's f.iilurc were. I tie rising firicos'." improper choice of can¬ 
didates and an overall (fisenchairtment with the goveinmeet over its 
inejrtitude to deal with' rnajoi domestic issues. Perhaps the only saving 
grace was that it bagged two of the three Lok Sabha seals, vi/.. those ot 
Tinichendiir tind Ladakh while that of Baramati went to the Progressive 
Democratic tionr. 

In Andhia Pradesh, an NTR domain, the Telugu Desam won two of 
the five assembly seats while the Congress(l). Majlis-e-Ittahadul and _ 
Janata Party won one each In Karnataka, the Janata Party continued on ’ 
its winning spree winning both the seats contested for. Even in PM's 
tiome slate,UP, the Congiossfl) lost two of the thri.-e Assembly seats; 
while 4 fi Orissa it could manage rinly oi.«'>seat,the other two went to 
Janata and Independents respectively. In Bihar, where polls were 


MP where >^y Singh, son^jf {he formw CM, Arjun Singh, won thei 
single contested seat. It also bagged two of the four contested seats in 
Rajasthan while the BJP and Independents won one each. And in the left 
Front stronghold of West Bengal the Congress(f) suffered humiliating 
defeat once again—all three seats went to the Left Front. 

But perhaps the most ignominous defeat for tha Congress(t) was at 
the handtOf the much criticised Shiv -Sena in the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation elections. The Shiv Sena won a record 74 seats in the 170- 
member corporation, just 12 short of the total majority. The Congress(l) 


could pick up a meagre 37. And while it may be.a little prenrtatute to 
assume Congressflj's d^lining popularity on the basis of the by-electioh 
results, it would be equally foo l-fiardy to Ignore the subtle warning 
signals for the ruling party to .shrug off its growing indifference. 


DEFENCE 

PACKING A POW-CM _ 

n the light of Western. sophisticated weapon 

systems to India's neighboufhoo^.;jit-' &^oesslonal prices as also 

Pakistan's relentless pursuit of nuclear we^por^ ,a constant reassess-, 
ment of India's battle environment is being carried out by the Centre.. At 
the moment a perspective plan is being drawn-up keeping in view the 
long term.requirements in various fields including communications. The 
self-reliance in India's ca.se is vital because being a non-aligned country 
It has to struggle harder to get assistance from external sources. Due 
consideration is being given to moderniaation also and the defence 
expendilurc has been going u|> accordingly. The navy has been 
allocated increased funds and highly sophlstfcated submarines'are being 
manufactured. Development of an indigenous engine for India's main 
battle tank Arjun are also continuing. At the moment this tank is being 
tried out with an imported West German engine. A search'is also on for 
a now power pack for the Vijayantha lank. 

Apart from this't has also been decided that the strength of the 
National Cadei Corps (NCC) will be increased by the recruitment of an 
additional 10.000 cadets every year. The welfare and settlement of ex- 
servicemen will also be given due importance. In addition to this India 
has made a defence deal with Italy. IJnder a memorandum of 
understanding signed with Italy foi cooperation in defence research the 
two countries will exchange information in selected areas of defence 
research that is mqtually beneficial to both. Italy will provide information 
of ectuipment in exchange for data that will helo the country topicalise its 
weapons systems. 

Quite surprisingly the US too is shov^ing signs of interest in India and 
might just extend its armed tentacles to this country also. Perhaps 
Washington believes that the best way to build a durable, close 
relationship with India is to fdfge arms supplies links. Already marginal 
changes have been made in the US export law to enable American arms 
ma'niifacturers to strike direct deals with countries like India in Certain 
specified areas of weaponry. Iri early May the US Under-Secretary of 
Defence Policy. Fred Ikle. was in New Delhi for the'sale of two C-13() 
planes tor the Indian Antarctica mission. Appatently the sale of arms and 
amllery and sojihisticated missiles was discussed though no specific 
deal was made, It is believed that the US might even offer to sell .sensi¬ 
tive defence items, too. Nothing has been decided yet and in view of 
j>ast experiences with the US. when it witlidrew its sale of defence 
equipment offers at the last minute, it would be unwise to pin too many 
tiopes on their surprise moves Meanwhile, the governmen; at the 
moment is seeking the opinions of the Opposition before finalising its 
nuclear policy in view ot Pakistan's frantic acquisition of nuclear arms. 


PRICES • 

METEORIC RISE _ 

T he euphoria created by the announcement of the general budget 
1985-86 lias evaporated within the'four-week, post-budget 
period. Essential commodities have shown a sleep rise of 2.3% 
contraiy to the government's assertions tfiat the inflationary impact of 
the budget would be minimal and prices of. essential commodities 
would rise only marginally, if at all. As it is. the recent rise has been 
attributed to budgetary levies and increase in freights. 

In fact, before the budget puces had stabilised with some improve¬ 
ment in the overall price situation, the annual rate of inflation as in March 
1985 had declined to 5.8% from 9.2% in the same morith of the pre- 

{Conttnued on page 60) 
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NICARAGUA 

SCAPEGOAT FOR SUPERPOWERS 

ecently. President Heagan invoked his emergency powers under i 
the Interrtational Emergertcy EcorK>mic Powers Act ar«l' 
announced that the US was imposing a total trade embargo on| 
Nicaragua. He also announced a ban on Nicaraguan ships and planes 
landing in the US and an early terminatton of the treaty of friendship with 
that countrtfc He .said that th^ was being done because "an emergency 
situation had been created by the aggressive activities of the Nicaraguan 
government in Central America." He. however, gave no details of the 
'aggressive activities". 

The actual reasbn for taking economic sanctions agamst Nicaragua 
can be explained in the context of tfie failure of Congress to go along 
with Heagan m his efforts fo resume US aid. both humanitarian and 
military, to the Nicaraguan contras whb are trying to overthrow the 
Marxist Sandinista regime which has been ruling f4icarcigua since 1979. 
The Democrats irr Cortgress are interested in restricting aid for articles 
like food and medicine. 

Funding for the contras was staited through the CIA in 1981. but 
was cut off last summer.,when it was revealed that the CIA had par¬ 
ticipated in the mining of Nicaragua's harbours. However, the pres.suie 
has been continued through various ether strategies like the staging of 
large scale 'training exercises" with Nicaragua's pro-US neighbour. 
Honduras. Faced with growing opposition to his plan to give more 
direct aid. President Heagan recently went on a personal crusade to get 
$14rn in assistance to the contras. He compared the anti-Sandinista 
guerillas to America's Founding Fatf)ers and said that "the US cannot 
walk away from one of the greatest moral challenges in post-war 
history". 

1 he last straw which induced him to pass the economic sanctions 
was Nicataguan fVesident Ortega's visit to Moscow, where he was 
as.sured of increased economic aid by the Soviet leadrtr. Mifchait Gor¬ 
bachov. Actually, the sanctions will not hurt the country very much 
because it mainly exports bananas and a f^ other farm products and 
imports fertilisers, bgncuitural implements and (jesticides from ifie US. 
This trade can easi^ be transferred to Europe and the Soviet Union. The 
Nicaraguans, however, plan to take the issue to tfie World Court, where 

they have already tileif a case.against America. 

‘ - 

ILBANON 

AS BAD AS EVER _ 

A fter 15 hours of figfiling in Beirut, the PM. Rashid Karaitii. 
announce the resignation of his government of national untiy. 
The government had been (prmed with the aim of bringing 
together the country's diverse political and religious factions. Howeifer. 
two of the ciucial leaders. Walid Jumbtati of the Oruzes and Nabih Berri 
pf the Shia Amai militia, had long abandoned it. After a talk with Syrian 
leader Ha*ez Assad. Kararni agreed to lead a caretaker government 
Syria has been a sponsor of Lebanon's national unity government and 
would not like to see its total collapse. 

Meanwhile, the fighting in Beirut ended m the victory of the Amal 
militia, who are Stv he. With jhe help of the Oruze. they succeeded in 
crusfiing the Sunni Muslim militia known as Mourabitoun. and became 
the unchallenged masters of West Beirut. The fighting in rtie sciulh. too. 
has been increasing as the Israelis slowly withdraw. The Maronite 
militiamen, wfio call -tfiemselves the Lebanese forces have rebelled 
against President Gemayel because of his close links with Syria and have 
joined up with tfie Israeli-backed South Lebanon Army and are attacking 
Lebanese army bases and residential areas. 

After a brief hands-off period, the US again appears tef be moving 
back into the local game. Recently. Assistant Secretary of State Richard 
Murphy visited .Jordan. Israel. Egypt and Iraq with the aim of finding 
some way to promote direct talks between the Arabs and laaef over 
the West Bank Hopes of achieving an accord are dim. as Jordan's King 
Hussein pointed out to Murphy that the Palestine Liberation 
Organisation's (PLO) Yasser Arafat still refuses to recognise IsraeTs right 
.to exist (UN Resolution 242), However, one good portent was that after 
a visit .by l.sraeli Cabinet member Ezer Weizman to Cairo, the Egyptians 
have tentatively agreed to a summit meeting later iNs spring between 
Israeli Prime Minister Shimoh Peres and Egyptian President Hosni 


Mubarak. Egypt opposed die br ae li invasion of Lebanon in 1982 and 
after ilte massa cre at the Sataa and Shatiia Palestinian re^gee camps in 
Beeui. wii hAcw its ambassador bom Tei Aviv. The summit meeting 
cniM signal the end of the t hroe yo ar -oM Tcold peace’ between the two 
countries and coul d ewttualviBail to a Wtet Asian accord. 

SOUTH AHOCA 

HEADING FOR TROUBLE _ 

D espite the tact that President P.W. Botha's ^vemment is slowly 
itKAnang towards rnore social and constitutional reforms. South 
Africa appeals to be heading towards a civil war. On the positive 
Side. South AInca decided to soap its laws prohibiting mixed marriages 
and mer-racial sex. The law had been one of the cornet stones of 
apartheid, because it was concerned with the*preservation of 'national 
Afrikaner ideniiiy' Bemovng this law. therefore, indicates an important 
shift m Afnkanet policy Howcvei. it is not bkely to have much effect 
because the Group Aieas Act and the Population Registration Act which 
enioibe separate bvvig areas and racial classification, both remain 
unalieiad. The question of how to classify children under mixed 
marriages is also unresolved Another positive act was Pretoria's 
withdrawal of As last 500 combat troops from Angola. 

But thereafter, the negative side showed up. South Africa announced 
shortly aherwards thal it would set up rts own kitenm adrtiinistralion in 
Namibia, much to the chsmay ol the rest of the world. Racial tension, 
loo. escalated m the country when an Afrikaner teenager who had 
driven into a faiaefc townsNp. Neon Uiienhage. was burnt by a group 
of UacKii. Since last August, over 300 blacks and one white infant have 
been killed ai racial violence On Mar 20. blacks'were killed by the 
■ police in eastern Cape Province and in April. 17 more were killed. 

Inira-r&aai sinie is also on the upswing. In many lownshiiw the local 
(idice force e ahnost entirely made up ot blacks, often Irnm distant 
regxxis and *xisi4e tribes. These ancicni tribal animosities have been 
encouraged by the governmeru and this has served to aggravate the 
hiciion which is endemic m the country Botfia laid the blame for the 
current strife on the United Oemocralic Front (UOF). a coalition of more 
than 600 groups, which is the leading anti-apartheid oigantsaiion. The 
UDF IS already unrier a linvled ttvee-month ban on indoor meetings and 
Boifia's lecent atlark on the i^oiip raised concern that the government 
may outlaw it aliogciher Ariualiy. Botha dnes want to negotiate with 
the black maiorih The black.s have to be more wary of the conser¬ 
vatives. whose leader Andnes lieukniolii recently declared. *We do not 
wish to share power with blacks' 

PAKISTAN 

FRIENDS AND FOES _ 

P resKfeni Jayewaiclene of Sii Lanka (laxf hi.<. first slate visit to Pakis¬ 
tan at a lime when kido Pak and Indo-Sn Lanka relaiinns were in 
a state ol flux In Pakistan, he took a bol-i anti-Soviet, pro- 
Pakisian siand on Algharusian. kisiily saying, "Fice Afghanistan Ziir 
dabad!' to a large group ol Afgfian refugees at .Jeslai camp ne.ii 
Peshawar Ounng his exchange with President Zia. both leador.i covertly 
criticised India, accusing it ot 'regranal hogemonism" and "fiegensonistic 
ambiiions" They also said that the Indiari Oceari Peaix; Zone roncefit. 
ongmalty a Sri Lankan idea, was 'idealistic" arid if tnipteineii’ed would 
make the Indian Ocean an ‘ Indiaii Lake* 

it IS' beheved that the two leaders also (jnvatoly dtscassed specific 
pioposals for (OVA moves the Soirth Asian Regional Council (SARQ. 
The two countires fiave I'led to work togethei against India m the SARC 
in some earlier meetings also Jayewardcrie is expected to visit 
Bangladesh vi the near lijliire One recent trend visible m Sri Lankan 
kireigii policy is an attempt bv it to forge closer links with Bangladesh 
and Pakistan ano itave jcmi position on regirxial issues with thes.^ 
countries. 

Ol another kont. Islamabad's relations witfi Mosoiw plunged ii> a 
new low shortly after MAhail Gorbachov assumed cfiarge as the new 
''^oviei leader. Zia was tohf that Pakistan's policy of collaboiatmg with 
ihe resistance guemHas and cooperating with the US could k-ad to a 
deterioration retatnnstMp between l^isian and the Soviet Union 
Recently- Sovwl acliMly alonq Ihe Pak-Afghan border has iniensiiied. 
Last year there were 81 incidents in which Ihe Pakistanis claimed tfieir 
lemlory had been vwilated by Ihe Soviets. In Ihe lirsi lour months ot this 
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t^e groups from China, the US and soma Muslim countries. Alamisis 
in Islamabad are. however, crying "wolf' in the belief that the Soviet 
Union is about to launch a 'full scale' war on Pakistan. The US. on the 
other hand*, sees it as an attempt on the part of Moscow to bully Zia into 
withdrawing his demands which include a Soviet pull out from 
Afghanistan, the return of the refugees .to their home country and free 
elections in Kabul._ 


JAPAN 

ITS A RICH MAN*S WORLD _ 

T he impending trade war between Japan and the US finally pre¬ 
cipitated PM Yasuhiro Nakasone on to the television screen—a 
rather unconventional thing for a Japanese Prime Minister to do. 
Naka.sone's aim was to reduce tensions by encouraging the Japarrese to 
'buy foreign*. He told the pitolic: 'If each Japanese buys.SlOO in foreign 
goods, the increase in imtiorts from that would amount to $12b. and 
foreign countries would by happy". He added that he would simplify 
regulations, standards and other restrictions to encourage imports. 

This came in the wake of an announcement by Japan that it would^ 
increase exports of cars to the US by 25% over the old quota level, to 
? 3n) units a year. The result of this announcement was an increase in 
protectionist fervour on Capitol Hill. US had e trade deficit of $36.8b 
with Japan in 1984. which was nearly one-third of its deficit with all its 
tradirig partners. This year the trade gap was $4.3b in Febnjary alone, 
and it is estimated that it will increase to $50b by December. If the US 
decides to retaliate with more protectionism, it would mean loss of 
exports and unemployment in the Japanese market. It is because of this 
that Nakasone lias decided to ignore Japanese norms and go to the 
piublic in a big way to convince them that foreign goods'bre not always 
bad 

On another front, however, the US may soon face problems with 
Japan. Of late, the anii-nudear movement which has been led by the 
Japianese Communist Party, the Japanese Socialist Party arxl the Democ¬ 
ratic Socialist Party, has taken on a new life. More and mor^ cities and 
pjrefectures have begun to campaign for "non-nuclear zones" in their 
resfrective areas The local anti-nuclear movements are largely non- 
(rartisan and are being organised by housewives, teachers and municipal 
workers. Although generally peaceful, there are pockets of militancy: for 
instance in Yokosuka city which is situated close to a Os naval ba.se. 
The local leaders feel that the only way to ensure the absence of nuclear 
weapons from its "terntory'-Js to end visits to the base by US nuclear-, 
powered submarines which may or may not be carrying nuclear 
weapons. Since such visits average two a week, it may portend stormy 
times ahead. __ 

LATIN AMERICA 

NEW RULES FOR OLD _ 

O nly hours before his due swearing in as President of Brazil's first 
elected civilian government in 21 years. Tancredo Neues. the 
President-elect, became seriously ill. There is many a slip 'twixt 
tiie cup and the lip and after his death in April, the leadership passed on 
to the Vice-President. Jose Samey. Whereas Neues election had led to 
much jubilation. Sarney's rise has led to much speculation. Neues was 
tlic "great unifier" ind was regarded as a fatlier-figure in Brazil. Many of 
the members of his party, the Brazilian Democratic Movement Party 
(PMDB). had been deprived of their potiti('.al rights by the military regime 
and feel that civilian rule lias been hard won. Sarney. on the other hand, 
is a conservative, who had loyally supported the military regime. He had 
switched his allegiance because he did not approve of the presidential 
candidate of the generals' Democratic Social Party. He had been accep¬ 
ted as the vice-presidential candidate only because it meant more elec¬ 
toral college votes for the party. Many of the PMDB are less enthusiastic 
about his becoming the President, it is only because rejection could 
mean return to military rule, and could also reduce Brazil's chances of 
setting an agreement with its creditors to delay payments on its $1i'*2b 
foreign bebt. that Samey has been'unanimously accepted. 

Peru. too. had a new government in April. The election winner was 
the leader of the American Popular Revolutionary Alliance (APR/^. Alan 
Garcia, who is -egarded by conservatives as the leader of a radical party: 
However. T as not moved absolutely left, because the real radicals 
are in the U. d Left, an alliance of Marxist groups, which got the 
second largeM nimlnr of voles. A lurvoff is expected to be held in 
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stands at more thwt 100% qpd the country, is behind in paying off its 
foreign debt of $13.8b. Although the APRA did not specify its plans for 
revitalising'the economy, it is expected that it would encourage more 
protection for Peruvian industry and would hold down the amount paid 
each year to service the foreign debt. Garcia has also declared that he. 
would by-pass the International Monetary Fund (IMF) which trM to 
introduce financial discipline, with little success, during the' last 
administration. 


ALBANIA 

EMERGING FROM THE COCOON 

A pril saw the death of one of those great men who rebuilt their 
nations in the traumatic years following the destruction of World 
War II—Enver Hoxha of Albania. But Hoxha wfib ruled Albania 
for 41 years, longer than any other leader in the Communist bloc, was 
not an ordinary leader; under him, the country just droppbd outhf his¬ 
tory. In 1948. he sided with Stalin against Marshal Tito and ojt off 
relations with Yugoslavia: in 1961. during the de-Stalinisation cam¬ 
paign. he broke with Moscow and in 1978, at the time when Peking 
vyas opening its doors to Washington: he expelled several hundred 
Chinese technicians from Albartia. He also made Albaniaa fortress by 
mixing its borders with Greece, jailing thousands of Greek exiles, and 
building countless pill boxes to prepare for an invasior). 

Although a staunch ideological follower of Hoxha. the new leader. 
Ramiz Alia, who has been the tituler head of the state for the last three 
years, may favour some sort of a change. Moscow has already made it 
clear that it would like the strategically important'country to return to its 
fold, but Alia is not playing; he even returned a telegram expressing con¬ 
dolences on Hoxha's death to Moscow, saying tfurt it was unaccept¬ 
able. Alia is also unlikely to make any pro-American moves. Instead, he, 
has shown a tendency to look towards Europe—in recent times, a rail 
line was opened to Yugoslavia, and a road to Greece and ferry to Italy 
were also inaugurated. Albania is Europe's least developed country, but 
it mines copper and nickel and is the world's third largest producer of 
chrome after Russia and South Africa. Other European countries may. 
therefore, be interested in establishing trade links with Albania. 

However, certain matters have to be cleared before the country can 
come out of its diplomatic cocoon, that is. if it wants to. It has no 
diplomatic relations with West Germany, because of a dispute over war¬ 
time reparations. It does not. have diplomatic links with Britain either, 
because the British have refused to return the Albanian gold that fell into 
Alljed hands at the end of World War II. They want to use it to settle 
western claims against Albania. Alia, however, has suggested that such 
difficulties can be overcome and western analysts feel that under Alia. 
Albania's isolation mav enri 

US-EUROPE 

DIGGING THE GRAVES 


P resident Reagan visited Europe in early May to attend the 11 th 
economic summit of the seven nation non-c ommunist industrial' 
countries (the US, UK, France. West Germany. Japan. Italy and 
Canada). He also visited Sfiain and P'trtugal and addressed the Euro¬ 
pean Parliament in Strasbourg. France. !t was. however, his vsit to 
West Germany that set off an acrimonious debate at home. It corcided 
with the 40th anniversary of V.E day. May 8. Chancellor Kohi who had 
been hurl at not being invited to celebrate the D^Day celebrations mark¬ 
ing the anniversary of the Normandy invasion last year, took this oppor¬ 
tunity to suggest that the victoi should join hands with the vanquished. 
Reagan agreed to join him in appearing at a German military ce-metiy. 
The one problem was the choice of the cemetry: Bitburg. wftere 47 of 
Hitler's crack SS-troops are buried along with 2.000 other German 
soldiers who were killed during the Battle of the Bulge which had 
resulted in 100.000 German and 81.000 allied casualties. At first, it 
was assured that American soldiers, too. were buried at Bitburg. and 
White House aide, Michael Deaver who went to West Germany in Feb¬ 
ruary to work out the details did not spot the SS graves which were 
buried in snow or check the credentials of the dead. 

It was only when reporters brought these graves to the notice of the 
American public that the cover was blown off Reagan's trip. American 
Jews and many World War II veterans including the American Legion 
were furious at the itinerary. Elie Wiesel. a Jewish scholar and former 
inmate'of the Buchen Wald cprtcentration camp, who received a Con- 





natfen^ totevision. wil^ Rea^ sining by his side and oipaftMd the 
sorrow of his community; implore you to do something aba. to 
find another way. another site. ThM ptara. Mr President, is not your 
place.-Your place is with the victims of the S^. 

The FYesident. however. stuc|Cto his word although it meant the des¬ 
truction Of his wpport from American Jews, at least for the time bMng. 
To assuage their flings, he added a visit to the concentration camp at 
Bergen-Belsen. where 50.000 Jews died under the cruelties of the SS. , 
Kohl had earlier suggested a visit to another camp. Dachm. but the 
Americarts had turned it down. The stop-over at Bergert-Beisen only ser¬ 
ved to increase the ire of the American Jews because they felt that it 
was a token gesture. 

In Germany, too. the controversy created Hl-feelirtgs. The Mayor of 
Bitburg expressed their sentiments when he said: 'Let the dead finally 
rest in peace’’. The Germans have borne a war guilt for 40 years and 
they feel that German soldiers, too. were \toims of the Nazi dic- 
talorship. The economic summK was conducted amidst the strictest 
security. The danger of an untoward event was real; just two days 
before, the police defused a ax-kilo explosive device in the diplomatic 
area of Bad Godesburg. There were bomb explosions in two other Ger- 
mari towns also. On the eve of the .summit, two persons were killed and 
13 injured when a van loaded with explosives was blown up in Brussels. 
Within the US. protests have begun in another sphere. The campuses, 
/hich had remained relatively quiet in the 70s are again stirring. 

BRITAIN 

THATCHER’S. GLOBETROTTING _ 

D uring the Easier week. PM Thatcher was out making a whirlwind 
tour of southern Asia, a region which had once played a key 
economic role in the British Empire. Bntain is still interested in 
the economy of the region, and Thatcherjs mission was to strengthen 
her political bonds with the heads of state aruf lay the groundwork for 
selling British contracts. Her ten-day tour look hw through Malaysia. 
Singapore. Brunei. Indonesia. Sri Lanka. India and Saudi Arabia. 
Malaysia was perhaps her worst stop Since Dr Mahathir Mohamad 
took over power in 1981. Anglo-Malaysian relations have reached a 
new low. Although the two leaders reached an agreement giving the 
M3lay.jian state airline an additional fifth flight to London, in return for 
easing Malaysia's discriminatory airport taxes on foreign carriers. 
Mahathir later threatened to pull his country out of tfie Commonwealth. 
In lndone.sia. Piesident Suharto warned her that trade restrictions in the 
industrialised world could lead to political unrest in the developino 
'egions. 

On the whole, hoyvever. the tour was judged successful for Britain 
and many leaders agreed to "Buy British" As for Thatcher, the Sultan of 
Brunei (iiesented her with a five-piece solid silver service and a gold 
bracelet studded with diamonds and rubies: in return, she presented him 
With a silver .salver—a good beginning for trade between the two 
countries._^_ 

PHILIPPINES 

INCRE ASING INSURGENCE __ 

R ecently. Richard Armitage. the US As.sistant Secretary of LieieiK^ 
warned tfiat die Filipine New Peoples Arr^ (NPA) could fight 
government to a ‘strategic’ stalemate. The insurgents operate on 
59 "fronts" spread throughout the archipelapos 73 provinces. There are 
about 10.000 regulars and 10.000 part-time militiamen in the NPA 
From their "fronts" or regions of infkierKe. the guerrillas penetrate into 
government-held twritories on "aims-grabbing'’ raids. Although its sup¬ 
porters are mainiy peasants, the National Democratic Front (NDF). the 
political umbrella group that represents the insurgents has also recently 
begun attempts to attract the more affluent Filipinos to join the group. 

OfficiaHy. President Marcos Kas tried to play down the threat from 
the insurgents. In April, he assured a group of visiting US Congressmen 
that there was no danger of a communist takeover in the Philippines. 
Bu^ at the same time, he has mounted a major counter-offensive and 
has ear marked $55m to improve government services in rural areas 
when the insurgents are strongest. He has also launched a drive to 
Improve the militaiy image which was furnished after the murder of 
opposition leader B^igm Aqukio. Acting Chief of Staff Lt. Gen. FkM 
Ramos has set up special commiitees to kwealigate lepoits military 
abuse. So far 265 cars hata bee n inwestigated and 86 soldiers punishad. 
The Reagan administiation waitts to support Marcos* efforts by giv- 


h Mach it vatedto incritise econeiniiciidto 
the Philippinea tram S95m to $155tn. but offered only $25m. in 
railiiaty Kmds. fri another area. loo. there is speculation about US 
military aid. Reoently Son Sann. the laadar of Khmer People’s National 
Uberation Front arid Noroilom Ranariddh, leader of Kampuchea’s 
Sihanoidcisl National Army guarrilas visited Washington to ask for help 
against tfw Vietnamese. AHer a meetit^ with Secretary of State George 
Shultz. Son Sam said that "The pipeline has been opened". However, 
what the US actualty hmied at was that weapons may be forthcoming 
for the non-communist guerrilas. but ml from the US. It is felt that the 
more likeiy sources would be Thailarid and Singapore. America does not 
warn to be dkecsly irwotved in arms-suppiy in the region and thus 
jeopardize its relaiionship with Hanoi 


IJC.IICCD 

GLIMMER OF HOPE? 


H 


4# I I e's a master of words artd a master m the art of politics and 
diplomacy', said US House Sp^er. Thomas P. O’Neill 
after, he met Soviel leader Mikhail Gorbachov at a Kremlin 
oonfarence leoenttyv and indeed. Gorbachov has moved with remarkable 
speed since he took charge of the Soviet Union. In thu diplomatic field, 
where he has relatively Mile experience, he'took the White House 
unawares by launching a new peace offensive with Ns announcement of 
a six-month moratorium on the deptoyment of intermediate range mis¬ 
siles in Europe. He dared the US to join the Soviet missile fieezo for the 
duration of the ongoing arms talks and said that this would halt the 
deployment of US medium-range missies in Europe and stop research 
on the Strategic DeteiKe Initiaiive rSiar Wars") of President fWgan: He 
also announced that the USSR would cut its nuclear armoury by 25% if 
the US called oft its "Star Wars" programme. If the Americans do not 
respond positively to tNs initiaiive. they will risk alienating their West 
European allies. 

Meanwhile. East-West reiations faced tensions as a result of the slay¬ 
ing of an American. Major Arthur O. Nicholson. Jr., by a Soviet soldier. 
The officer was on duty in East Germarry as pan of an agreement bet¬ 
ween Washington and Moscow that each side can mainiain military 
observers in the two Germanys. The>Easl bloc accused Major Nicholson 
of being a spy and offered no apologies. However, they did offer one 
coiioession; a ban on the "use of force or weapons" against American 
liaison mission (lalrols or personnel. 

Despite tensions. Ihe planiH-d summit between Gorbachov and 
Reagan has not been called off allhough Ihe time and place have not yet 
been specified. Recently. Reagan’s son. Ronald Reagan. Jc. was in 
Moscow on a "privaic" visii. but analysts felt that the visit w8.s significant 
in view of Ihe agreement on holdiny a summit meeting. At the home 
front, too. Gorbachov has been moving fast. He has inducted three new 
members to the Politburo-Victor Chebnkov. Yegor Ligachev. and Nikolai 
Ryzhkov—who are all relatively younger technocrats like Gorbachov. In 
late April, he also .submitted the outlines of the kind of reforms he would 
tike to introduce lo a plenum meeting of Ihe central subcommittee. He 
emphasised cutting out bureaucratic waste tfirough greater discipline 
and incentives for good work at the work place. He also wants to 
upgrade Soviet technology to inteniaiional standards, partly through 
greater trade with Japan and West Euroiie. 


EEC 


EXTENDING THE UMBRELLA 


T he European Economic Community will welcome two new mem¬ 
bers. Spain and Portugal on Jan 1. 1986. raising the total 
membership to 12. Besides its economic impact, the decisirai is 
poMicaly significant because it means that the two fixirian countries will 
become more firmly linked to Ihe VWeM European camp. Spain and Por¬ 
tugal will be given a transition period of seven to ten years, allowing 
them to adapt to the community's policies promoting the free move¬ 
ment of workers, capital and manufactured goods. Spain will receive a 
decreasfrig rebate of its value-added-tax contribulKins over six years, 
whh the aim of limiting the initial cost of rnembership. Portugal was 
given S900m by way of rebates and industriai loans to help il to coireci 
its balance of payments deficil and to modernise industry. 

FinahciaMy. integrating the two new members will prove a burden for 
the EEC. It had an esiimaied deficit of S2b last year: it will have to come 
up with an addilional $1b every year to finance the membership of 
Spain and Portug^ S B 
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YOU ASK. WE ANSWER 

BY SHIV KUMAR 


Wtw is Aga Khan? Why is he so popular? Please give datailetl 
information about him. ' 

Pamash. Ranchi 

Ag<i Khan is the title h«:l<t by the spiritual leader (Imam) of the Ismaili 
sect of Shi'ite Muslims.' Hasan All Shah (18CX)-8'i) was the first Aga 
Khan Ttie title was given to him by the King of Persia wtien Hasan was 
Itie Governor of Karman in Persia. Later, owing to differences between 
llie Aga Khan and the King, the former left Persia and settled in Inttia. 
ftie subsequent Aga Khans were Aga Ktinri II (died 18Rb). Aga Khan III 
(18// 1967) I he oresirnt Aga Khan. Aga Kliari IV (1936- ). is 

President of tfic UN Higti Commission for Refugees. 

What is (i) McCarthyism: (lij Ku-Klux-Klan movement? 

S. Krishnan, Madras 

fi) McCarthyism: It is named aflei .Josc(>h Raymond McCanhy 
(1909-196/). an American politician whi] invct.tigaied alleged com- 
muriist influence and inliltraiion of the United States Government. 
McCarttiyism refers to tfie practice of persecuting iieople who allegedly 
indulged in piu-communist activity. The- accusation of disloyalty was 
often based on doubtful evidence 

(li) Ku-Klux-Klan: It was a secret organisation formed in sciutheii- 
U5> attoi the /Vncrican Civil War (1862-66) to su|i(>ress the newly 
acrjuiied tiowers ot itie Nc»g'oe<. The members ol the Klaii (Ku-Klux) 
tried to firevent Negroes from voting and even threatened sympathisers 
of Negroes Soon some more groufis committed crimes or' Negroes in 
the name of the Klari Anottier orqanisaiMn of tfie .same name wa.s 
formed in 1916 in Gcioigia. professing Americanism as its ob|cctive aruf 
directing its activilii>s agairul Nerjioes. .Iew.s. Roman Catholics and 
otheis Fveri m the early sixties they leapfieared. Tfie US Government in 
18/1 got enacted a full tsilled F oices Bill, enabling the President to sui) 
protis the Klari 

Explain the differences between (i) reserve forest; fUf sanctuary 
and (iii) national park. 

ManoJ Sinha. Patna 

I'l) Reserve or (irotected forests arc tor tfie presiHvation of tlie 
climatic and ptivsii:al coriditioii.s nt tlHi couritiy. (2) Sanctuary is an area 
in which kilting. Imnting. shooting nr cafituririg of any bird or animal is 
banned. (3) Niitiariat Park is an area demarcated by law tor alt lime tor 
Itie .conservation of scenery aruf natural and liistorical objects of national 
sig-'ificance and also tlic wild life therein, anrl to provide lor the enjoy¬ 
ment ot the same wilhou' ii.-cTiaging it. 

In Washington DC. what does DC stand for? 

Subhash Bora. Yavatmal 

OC stands toi Distiict of Colombia 

Are the World Bank. IMF and IBRD one and the same thing? 

Banshi D. Shhipa. Jaipur 

The World Bank was created in 1944 to assist its member countries 
in ttieir reconstrut;tion and development by extending loans to them. It is 
a specialised agency of the UN and its official name is International Bank 
lot Reconstruction and Developmont. Hence the World Bank and ’rlRD 
ate one and the same thing. The International Monetary Fund (IMF) is 
also a sjiecialised agency of the UN but it promotes tfie stabilisation of 
world currencies and maintains a monetary pool from which member 
countries can draw loans to overcome their financial jaroblems. Thus 
IBRD and IMF are two different institutions. 

Are Delhi and Chandigarh capitals only or are they Union 
territories as well? 


1 hese two cities are Union territories as-well. 

What is Third World and how many countries are included in d? 
Are there any first and second worlds also? 

Ramesh Pathania, Kullu 

The term Third World denotes the under developed countries 
primarily from the'Asian, the African and the South American continents 
(but drxis not include oil exporting countries of these three continents 
1 he oil exp orting countries are some times known as the fourth world 
but the term is not used frequently. The US and its allies are called the 
first while the communist block is called the second world. 

What is the Bermuda Triangle? 

It is an area off the southern coast of Florida in itie Canbbean Sea. A 
number of aeroplanes and ships have disappeared in this area under 
mysterious circumstances. Only a few pilots or captains radioed distre.ss. 
signals. Bodies or wreckages were sraldom found. It is believed that 
unexpected storms or downward air currents destroy the ships and the 
■aeroplanes. 

Tfie Bermuda Triaiigle is scattered in a 1.140.000 km area. For 
detailed information, please read the book The Bermuda Triangle 
Mystery Solved written by ^.awerance Kushche Tlie book wrs 
jxiblished in 1975 in the US. 

Many books have included Ireland in the UK while some have 
shown Ireland as a separate country. Please explain. 

J. Paricha. New Delhi 

By the Act of Union. 1801. Great Britain and Ireland formed a union. 
But in April 1916. the southern part of Ireland d(K;lared itself an 
inriejiendent crxintry with Dublin as its capital. The northern part of 
Ireland has rernained with thaUK till today 

Who was the British PM at the time when India. Burma and Sri 
Lanka got independence? 

Sunil Gandhi, Kanpur 

Sir C.R Attlee (1945-51) was the British PM. 

What does the sign KBK in almost all diagrams, graphs and 
statistical tables stand for? 

MT Puttaratu, Bangalore 

KBK IS a Delhi based company making diagrams, graphs and statisti¬ 
cal tables. 

When was Sunday recognised as a public holiday? 

Ravindra Amatya Lucknow 

It was recognised as a public tioliday in 17th century England. 

In which years were the CIA, RAW and KGB established? 

The CIA was established in 1945. KGB in 1954 and HAW in 1967. 

Httw dbes a deputy minister differ from a minister of state? 

R. Sudhakaran. Nasik (Maharashtra) 

A deputy minister functions under eithei a Cabinet rank minister or a 
minister of state, whereas a minister of state assists a Cabinet rank 
minister. 

However, at present Rajiv Gandhi's Council of Ministers has only 
Cabinet ministers and ministers of state There is no deputy minister in 
the Centre at present. 

Please let me know about the national anthems ai other coun¬ 
tries and the names of the persons who wrote these. 

N. Mahendra. Coimbatore 

For your query please consult the book Nationel Anthems Ot The 
yPMd edited by Martin Shaw 8 Otheis and’ published by Blandfoid 
Press, Great Britain V 
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M ore than a year has passed since 
Dr Barney Clarice was rushed to 
the University of Utah Medical 
Centre (US) for an artificial heart implant. 
Today, althouph a moratorium is in effect 
on the implanting of the device in a second 
human, researchers in many countries are 
working with renewed vigour to .develop 
various artificial organs. 

Artificial skin... bone replacement 
material... prosthetic devices for the dis¬ 
abled... mechanical and electronic aids for 
paralytic patients.... The spotlight is on 
these and other biomedical devices, 
techniques and materials scheduled for— 
or already undergoing—clinical trials. 
Some of the devices are even commer¬ 
cially available today, albeit on a limited 
scale. While 'superhuman' bionic people 
may not be on the horizon, certainly most 
of us can count on some of our worn-out 
parts being replaced with these artificial 
altematives during our lifetime. 

Behind the most recent crop of 
biomedical engineering developments are 
years of research effons put in by pro¬ 
fessionals from different fields. Let's take a 
look at this fascinating art and the human 
replicas that have been created. 

iMft-Vtntrieulw Assist Dsvfes 
(LVAO) 

The LVAO is a duplicate of the left ven¬ 
tricle. the main pumping chamber of the 


Above; Motionsi nscys: A poMemvsVtk 
vietim dsmonstruss s multi-ehsnml 
fuoportionsi onit.Abovs riaht: dumped in: 
Tha myoe/ecr/fc control systom for behiw 
omf-sbon-tho-eibow omputeos consists of 
five electrodes, connected to the 
emputee's stump, which sense control . 
signels from muscle contractions end 
diereby'produce electrical activitv. 

four-chambered human heart. LVADs are 
essentially temporary devices designed to 
keep alive patients vvhose hearts are too 
weak to resume beating on their own 
when they are taken off the heart-lung 
machine after undergoing open heart sur¬ 
gery.. When hooked up to the patient's 
heart, an LVAO takes over the blood 
pumping function, letting the heart muscle 
rest until it resumes its work spontaneous¬ 
ly. This usually tak^ several days. Presen¬ 
tly available devices are big, and operated 
by external power sources. Researchers 
are trying to develop self-contained 
miniaturised LVADs. 

Artificial heert 

Work on the artificial heart gained 
momentum in the beginning of the last 
decade, thanks to the efforts of American. 
European and Russian researchers. First 
trials were made on several calves which 
lived from 60 to 268 days. One is still 
alive one and a half years after the implan¬ 
tation. In May 1981 a team of doctors 



implanted an artificial heart in a woman 
who had been declared ‘brain dead'. The 
device kept the woman's kidneys function¬ 
ing and maintained blood pressure for a 
few hours. Then came the spectacular 
breakthiough on Clarke a 61-year'■old 
dentist.* The success of the operation 
was above the expectations of even the 
most consenrative expens. The operation 
was oerformed at the University of Utah 
Medical Centre, USA. by a medical team 
led by Dr Robert Janrik and William DeV¬ 
ries. Clarke lived with the artificial heart for 
112days. before he died on Mar 23.1983. 
* But. today, a lot of heart-searching is 
going on as a result of the climate of ethics 
that tfuw guides medical research in Wes¬ 
tern countries. Even the institutional 
review board of the University of Utah 
Medical Centre placed a moratorium on 
tfie implanting of the next artificial heart in 
a second human, although private funds 
are assured for at least two more artificial 
heart experiments—the first cost more 
than 8250.000. In fact, the application of 
new therapies is no longer strictly a private 
medical problem but involves thorny 
social, economic, ethical and political fac¬ 
tors. Few medical developments combine 
these elements in a more vivid way than 
does the artificial heart and in few or more 
is the price of error so high, or the urgency 
to get everything right the first time more 
pressing. The plastic heart implanted on 
Clarke, code named 'Jan/ik 7'. was driven 
by a 170 kg wheeled unit. A!) agree, 
h^ever, that the development of a fully 
implantable and permanent artificial heart 
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reliability. The power source should haw» 
enough storage capacity to refnain 
implanted without the need for frequent 
changes. If the power source must remain 
outside the patient, a way for transmitting 
energy to a motor inside the body must be 
found. Moreover, the device should be 
able to remain in body's saline.environ¬ 
ment for a long time and there should be 
some ways to dissipate and absorb heat 
released by such an implanted device. 
ArtificMbone 

Much needed bone material to supple¬ 
ment the human body's limited potential 
for providing its own bone grafts is also a 
reality. The famous Battelle Columbus 
Laboratories in the US have developed 
biodegradable ceramic based on 
tricalcium-phosphate, which has been 
working as a scaffolding for bone cells 
during clinical triala. When the ceramic is 
set in place, cf^a from the surrounding 
bones migrate .-f^ough its pores. Both 
sides are reconiiKted through ceramic, 
which functionaiiaB a structural support. 
..^.'nie .body's rfiiill absorbtive capacity 
dagrades the flfiiMiBt within one to one 
and half years, f|^ng new bone in its 
. piaoe. Not stroe^^nough for use in tong 
tiones. the cerw^is being tested in skull 
^ lepeir «id jaw feBadding jobs. 

Biomqdical scioritists.have recently dis¬ 
covered that a o^'Skaleton can be used 
as mould for .casting versatile, super 
strong new material that may be just what 
is wanted for prosthetic devices that could 
replace damaged joint cartilage. Sufferers 
of some types of arthritis stand to benefit 
from the new material. Human bone car¬ 
tilage cushions and lubricates joints. If a 
section of the cartilage is damaged by dis¬ 
ease or accident, a replacement can be cut 
from a new material created by casting a 
coral skeleton The new part, a two-faced 
prosthetic device, is surgically inserted. 
The lower half of the material permits bone 
ingrowth: the uppw half, because it is cast 
with polymers, mimics cartilage providing 
cushioning and lubricating service. 
Artificial blood 

Perfluorochemicals—hydrocarbore in 
which fluorine has been substituted in 
place of each hydrogen atom—possess a 
characteristic value for the human 
body: they have an affinity for oxygen that 
is about two and a half times as great as- 
that of whole blood. In addition, they are 
lelalively inert, can.be administered regar- 
of patient's blood type, and stored 
I frozen) for extended periods. 
ArtKIeMakIn ’ 

Human skin protects the body-from 
itwaaion by such agents as bacteria and 
and regulatss body temperature 
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^ients to greater -diaigars than tftoee^^ 
resulting from if^ury itself. SkMike protec-, 
tkm du^ the healing process can be pro¬ 
vided. by grafts from the patienfs own 
skin, or from cadavers or animals (usually 
pigs). But grafting the patient's skin 
Tequires surgery, and if the loss is (ucten- 
sive. there may not be enough skin left to 
graft. Cadaver skin is not always available 
and lasts tiwee to four weeks before the 
body r eje ct s it. And. animal skin lasts even 
less (about one wee^. 

In a recently developed method, 
researchers dose open bum-wounds with 
a tworlayer artificial skin made of a 
siKcone-nibber-like top layer bonded to a 
porous underlayer made of collagen and a 
synthetic mate^. When placed over a 
wound, the artificial covering acts as a 
barrier against bacteria, while allowing a 
moisture spread idte approximately the 
same as that of red skin. During hading. 
oeHs and fibroblasts migrate to an area 
between the artificid dtin's two layers; the 
wound is dosed when the bond between 
thetoym is broken. At this pcrint. the top 
layer pads off. while the bottom orte ia 
degraded by tissue enzymes. 

far parafyde patiaida and tha 

-S»- -a 
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Biomedicd errgineers have also 
developed various control devices for res-- 
toring movement to paralysis victims. Even 
patients who are paraiysBd from neck 
downward would be able to use thdr 
harxfs with these sophisticated devices 
comprising elactricdly operated arm brace 
and tongue-switch control. One recently 
demontrasted device is controlled by a 
sensitive tongue pressure switch. The 
patient achieves complex moimnent and 
direction by touching with his tongue a 
series of-protruding switches resembling 
large vitamin pill capsules. 

In addition to this, research and 
development into producing, detrically 
operated limb prostheses (arms. legs, 
knees, elbows, etc) for amputees and dis¬ 
abled persons is accelerating, with some 
prostheses now becoming commercially 
available for use. 

Control drug r^oaaa davieaa 

Several khplantable devices that 
automatically deliver controlled doses of 
medication oyer long periods of time are 
about to begin dinicai trials. These dewicn 
will hefo in solving the problem of supply 
irtg concentrated drugs to a particular part 
of the body. These, would also help avoid 
overdosing of dnjgs and its side effects on 
other parts of body. Among the potemial 
uses are the delivery of birth control drugs, 
narcotic antagonists (to block the effects 
of narcotics in drug addicis). anti-cancer 


eoit of iron-based maferid;-!^ doc-^ 
tor guides the pNIs. which .travel through 
the btoodstream, with a magndiO'dtivice 
and takes it straight to the cancer-affected 
zone. Then, with a remote control device, 
the doctor makes it burst and release the 
concentrated dosing. This device will be 
very hefoful for treating patiertts with can¬ 
cer of liver, pancreas, etc. 

Responding to the needs of diabetics, 
researchers have developed and implanted 
other types of systems, involving use of 
pumps and/eservoirs. for insulin release. 
The patient‘can adjust the insulin release 
rate by using a switch. Enough-insulin for 
more than a week is stored in a refillable 
reservoir. One drawback is the system's 
fixed delivety rate (the pancreas secretes 
varying amounts of insulin, depending .on 
the blood's glucose contenti. Resear^ is 
'focusing on the development of a work-K'. 
able glucose sensor, but. meanwhile, 
efforts are being directed towards putting 
micro-chip circuitry in the delivery devices. 
This would allow a more sophisticated 
progratTwnirtg of varied dos^ ratea> 
Researchers are also trying to miniaturisa 
the systems. 

In addition to the above, researchers are 
also developing and taking diniCal tests on 
many parts of the human body l^ce artificial 
fep jOHits. the pancreas and replacernent 
parts for the eyes and the ears. However, 
there are ‘problems that have to be over¬ 
come. The insertion of foreign materials 
into the human body feevitably ^ses pro¬ 
blems of biocompatibility or safety. Since 
the defences of the body are organised to 
remove or attack any foreign object in 
cdRtact with internal body element, an 
acceptable biomaterial or replacement ele¬ 
ment in one that causes only minimal 
foreign body reactions. It must also be 
nort-toxic and non-carcinogenic. Further 
requirements' depend on the specific 
application. For cardiovascular use. for 
example, the material must not damage 
blood or erKXHirage dotting. For resorb¬ 
able implants, the biodegradation pro¬ 
ducts must be non-toxic and readily 
alinmated from the body by normal 
metabolic and excretory processes. 

Biomadicai engineering today is a field 
that combines the skilis of many pro- 
fessionals such as doctors of rhedicine. 
biologists, chemists, chemical engipeers. 
mechwiical engineers, electrical and elec- 
tronic engineers. Through their concerted 
efforts, .rapid progress has been made in 
the developmont of artificial materials and 
devices. And, prosthetic devices to aup- 
ptoment or replace the function of many 
parts of our body are mpected to be a 
laalty fay the turn of this century. .. 
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y r f$»¥m dom M.Sc. Phytk* with 
*p»ci»tis»don in Ciaetmnic*. I want 
to do Taimfiaion Cnginaaring couraa 
horn aoma taputad’inatitution whkh 
ghraa adapuata training facUitiaa to ita 
atudanta. Kindfy gna dataiia about 
auth an inathgta, govammant or 
privata^whleheonduetaa(a to nina mon- 
tha training. Mao gna dataiia about tha 
admiaaion eritaria. 

LM. Kolhiyal, Paurt Oathwal 
Please contact Roorkee UniversitY, 
Roorkee-247 672 which - conducts a 
postgraduate diploma in Television 
Technology. 


i am an M.Se. Botany atudant with 
apaetaliaation In Cytoganadea and 
Plant Braading. What ara my proapaeta 
of ' condruting atudy/raaaarch? Ara 
thara any aehoiarahtpa offarad Ay tha 
gouarrunant or univaraidaa? 

Suntan Pai. Mathura 
In your subject there are facilKies for 
research in most universities and 
agricultural research institutes. Scholar¬ 
ships are provided by the Indian Council of 
Agricultural Research (ICA^. Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research (CSII^. 
University Grants Commission (UGQ and 
the universities themselves. 


i am a final yaar M.A Engiiah atu¬ 
dant and Uriah to do M.Phil. hi tha aub- 
laet Which univaraidaa offar tha 
couraa? 

Phupandra Kumar Patal, BUaapur 
Somb of the universities in the north 
offering the M.Phil. course in English 
Literature are: University of Rajasthan; 
University of Delhi; Jawaharlal Nehru 
University. Delhi: Himachal Pradesh 
University. Simla: MaharshI Dayanand 
University. Rohtak; Guru Nanak Dev 
University, Amritsar: Punjabi University. 
Patiala; Panjab University. Chandigarh; 
Banaras Hindu University. Varanasi; 
Meerut University. 

/ want to pursue my poatgraduata 
Engineering studies in West Germany. 
What's the procedure regarding 
entrance tests, scholarships, etc? 

H.S.C. Shekhar, Pune 
Write to the German Academic 
Exchange Service. 176 Golf Links. New 
Delhi-110 003 asking for a copy of the 
booklet Academic Studies in The 
Federal’ Republic Of Germany. Know¬ 
ledge of German is a prerequisite for 
admission to German universities. 

/ am a 28-yaar-old Arts graduate 
from Bombay University and wish to 
study French in detail and take up a 
translator's job at home, is it possible? 

V. Varna, Bombay 
Courses in French are offered by the 
Alliance Francaise in Bombay and upto the 
M.A. level at Bombay University, besides 
certain private institutions. For translation 
work advanced knowledge of French will 
be required plus an equally high level of 
English proficiency. The Cwitral histitute of 
English and • Foreign Languages. 
Hyderabad-500 007 has a translator's 
course in French. Translation work can be 
done on a private basis at home. Please 
contact the Attiatwe Franchise in BrMnbay 
for details of courses. 


/ Uriah to taka up tha iob of a news 
reader or programme broadcaatar, 
mlecaster on Doordarahan rtr Ml India 
Badio. 

Pa/iv Srivaatava. Kanpur 
Please contact the nearest Doordar- 
shan/Akashvani station and enquire about 
audition tests. 

My brother wants to do postgradua- 
don in Ophthalmology or Gynaecology 
from a reputed institution in India. 
Please mentlrm the names of tha 
institutions concemed. 

Pupal Deka, Jalukbari (Guwahati) 
The 1984 Handbook Of Medical 
Education may be obtained from the 
Association of Indian Universities. 16 
Kotia Road. New Delhi-110 002 by send¬ 
ing an M.O. for Rs 18. This contains 
details on ail postgraduate courses. 

i am a student of Pro-Engineering. 
How can / join the Atomic Power 
Energy course? 

Uttam Singh, Amritsar 
This training is available at the post- 
B.E. or post-M.Sc. level at the Bhabha 
Atomic Research Centre. Trombay. 
Engineering graduates in Mechanical/ 
Electtkal/Electronics/lnsirumentaiion/Chemi- 
cal and Metallurgy with 655 marks or 
M.Sc. holders in Physics/Chemistry with 
60% marks are eligible for a one-year 
orientation course in Nuclear Science and 
Engineering. After successful completion 
of the course, candidates will be aupoin- 
ted as scientific officers in ariy of the units/ 
projects of the Department Ct Atomic 
Energy. A stipend of Rs 1.400 per month 
is offered during tfie itai.'.irtg penod. 

/ have passed c'ass X exam but 
could not dear the class XI board exam 
conduced by the Central Board of 
Higher Saermdary Examination. I am 
28 years old and wish to pursue higher 
erh/cedtm through the open univaralbf 


programmaa offarad by soma 
univaraidaa. 

0. Vgaykumar, Maw Delhi 

The AnnBtra Pradesh (AP) Open Univer^ 
sity. 6-3-645 Soma^guda. Hyderabad- 
500 004, offers direct admission to 
B.A./B.Com. and B.Sc. courses, on the 
following conditions: 

(0 If a candidate does not possess the 
format educational qualification (inter¬ 
mediate or its equivalent) or as a matter of 
fact any educational qualification, he is 
eligible for admission, provided, he has 
completed 20 years of age. However, he 
has to pass the Eligibility Test conducted 
by the AP University held usually In May. 

(ii) If a candidate has passed the Inter¬ 
mediate exam conducted by the Board of 
Intermediate Education. AP or ita 
equivalent and has completed 20 years of 
age by Jun 1. he is eligible for direct 
admission to the B.A. and B.Com. cour¬ 
ses. He need not appear for the Eligibility 
Test. 

(iii) A candidate is eHgible for admis¬ 
sion to the B.Sc. course if he has com¬ 
pleted 20 and passed the Intermediate 
exam with science subjects conducted by 
the Board of Intermediate Education, AP 
or its equivalent. There is no Eligibility Test 
for admission to the B.Sc. course. 

I want to join the Indian Mr Force. 
Kindly givb me some details on Pilot 
Aptitude Test. 

Menoharlal, Simla 

The Pilot Aptitude Test is administered 
as one of the first tests during the Service 
Selection Board Exam for candidate 
desirous of joining the Air Force and who 
have passed the UPSC exam. This is an 
exacting manual test conducted to judge 
the candidate's required hand-eye coor¬ 
dination. Only one chance is given to pass 
this test. ■ 


NOTE TO READERS 

Betore tashing in your career problem, check 
if it can be solved by looking up our sections 
on Careers or Career Orunselling in the 
eai Vx issues, ^pace is limited; the mail rece¬ 
ived staggering. Letters chosen are those of 
geneial interest or in particular cases where 
the iriformation is hard to find or has not been 
pubhiihed before. Many readers ask for a per¬ 
sona- reply. Sor'y. this is not possible. So 
please don't send postage or envelopes. 
Make your queries specific and brief. Seitd 
tl-iem to Career Courselling. Career 6 Com¬ 
petition Times, 10 Daryaganj, Now Delhi- 
110 002. Your letters should be accom 
i pr. -ed by the coupon. 





8V M S. VENKATARAMANI 

A headof stateorgowwnmamtakna 
solemn oath to dischBioe the 
powers and duties of his high offioe 
in a prescribed manner. If his physicei or 
mental faculties get impaired, the ieaue 
concerns not only his family and the doc¬ 
tors with whom he takes counsel, but the 
people and the entire mechinery of the 
government. The case of President Wodd- 
row Wilson brings into sharp focus the 
complexities of the problem that a country 
would confront in the absenpe of wai- 
established procedures. , 

Mrs Wilson claimed many years Mar 
that she had acted during the period of the 
President's illness Ih the best interests of 
the American people and in Ml cotr- 
sonance with the sdviee tendered td her 
by the eminent specMiM who had been 
brought in by Wilson's personal physiciaa 
The specialist tokf her that her hukrarNfs 
recovery could not be hoped for mtas he 
was, "released from every ifistutbing pro¬ 
blem'. Resignation from dw pr eaidd n cy 
should not be considered smce that would 
rem,ove "the greatest incentwe to 
recovery and also prevent the c o m plet i on 
of,the greatiMalcft-thetadw. I>ea'rdent.<ied 
undertaken The doctor's "prescription" 
deserves to be citeri in fuM. 

'Madam, it is a grave srtuation but I 
think you can solve it. Have everything 
come to you; weigh ttie importarex of 
each matter and see if it is possibie by 
consultation with the respective heads-of 
the departments to solve them without the 
guidance of your husband, in this way you 
can save him a great deal. But always k^ 
in mind that every time you take him a new 
anxiety or problem to excite him. you are 
turning a knife in an open wound. His ner¬ 
ves are crying out for rest, and any excite¬ 
ment is torture to him." 

Mrs Wilson apparently did not require 
much persuasion to accept the coured of 
the doctor. Thus it came to pass tlM 
Cabinet members were forced to com¬ 
municate only with Mrs Wilson and to 
receive instructions which,' according to 
her. came from the President. 

When after a lapse of eight months a 
Cabinet meeting was finally held in die 
.White House with the Prwidertt in the 
chair, no meaningful business could be 
transacted. "It was enough to make one 
weep to look at him." one Cabinet mem¬ 
ber recalled subsequently. The Ptesidem 
appeared to be unable to take the initiadve 
and. when bewildered jCabkiet member s 
began discussing a problem. VWaDn 
appeared to have cKfilculty in ‘Ibdng his 


big Ip the CMpt member. It wee lo 
becom e • femlar routine in the Imv 
OBWMvy vvonii mMonpirai wn 11010 
oufviQ sw foniHnoiQ inonini Of 1 M YViiBon 
admeeBbekiort. 

Hie GerMd end w w ur m awwavUiB fad to 
nbucbious efforts by some membere of 
Congress to push for Isgidstion to deal 
with the problem of pre si dant i al disability, 
^srnoaly it was left to I V e ai dan t Dwight 
J. Eisanhowar to damonsbale a manly 
sense of reaponaibMy to the counoy and 
the peopla. He H acting sombrely on his 
own apeNs of partial incapacilatioR. 
Esenhawar wondered about the predica- 
mam in which die country , oould be placed 
if a Pteaiderd warn to be. ae he pul it even 
partialy Incapable of an a^ ain g dWicLft 
pio b lem a and making teasonabla 
dacahm pwicam i ng them." Ha posed 
squarafy to Nma a lf dtp queaion whether it 
was not pna aM e dial an aiEng neaktom 
oouhf b acom a "unable to express his 
dmighlSL... unable even to express a deci¬ 
sion to tdsign*: He decided that he should 
forthwidi spel out the arrangaments that 
should bo f olo w a d in case he ware to 
become aariouaty or pet ma nandy disabled. 
He ambotlM las suggestnns in a tetter to 

niCflarO fWXOfl. 

rwenhower said that if at any poim.h6 
■ < o u l d s tea rl y lecrywe hte ewryinabaity to' 
de ch arga the rluttes of die presidency, he 
would teaned te tely so friform Nixon: It 
would then be Nixon's eNdusivB resporv 
aibibly to d eteynine whether the disability 
of the Res i dent was such as to make it' 
necessary for the Viee-Pres i de n t to dis¬ 
charge. as "acting f^asidertt'^ the 
powers and rlultes of the presidency. 
Dsetdw w er expre ss ed the hope-that , in 
taking hte dacision. dw Vice •President 
would conaull the Secretary of State the- 
Wns si deid's senior-most special assistant, 
hte petaenal physician, and a group of 
merfcal experts. The arrangement would 
and whanmer Bsenhower decided that it 
was proper for him to resume the powers 
and rfuttea of the presidency. 

Eteanhower's integrity is shpwn by the 
tect that he pnxsaded in hte letter to 
ndnict Nixon on the action to be taken if 
the Prasidant ware to be so disabtod as not 
even be in a poailion to communicate any¬ 
thing to die Vioe-n«aident. Ika wrote: 

~tt any dteabifiy of mine should, in the 
iudgamanl of any group of dtetingute h ed 
maiicai audwriiteathaa you mighl aseem- 
bte. finaly bacoma of a permanent charac¬ 
ter. I would, of ooutae. aooapl their 
decteio n and pr o mptly resign my position. 
But if I were not able to do so. and the 
same {poup of rxmsuRaiits would ao Slate, 
then you should tafce overnot only powers 
and duliea but die perqutettaa of the pre- 


a rnbndfridn t to rfari with dwi 
teaue- of piesideiilial dteabWly. Tbb 26di 
Amendment enshrine d in the US Con* 
alitiJlion in 1967. oordains die following 
p ro v iehm s : 1. 1110 Vioe-Piesident yriH 
baoonia acting Presktant whansver he. 
and a majority of the Cabinet or such body 
as COngr^ may set up: transmiu to the 
nBsident.pro tarn of ^ Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives a 
written declaration that the Preadent is 
unable to discharge the powers and duties 
of his office. 

2. The Vioe*Presider^s rote as acting 
President will end when the President 
sends a written declaration to the same 
two congressional presiding officers that 
no dteteiility exists. 

3. However, if within four days of such 
a piesidentiai communication, the Vice- 
Presidem and a majority of die Cabinet or 
such body as Congraaa may aet up. file a 
written delcaration wjdi dw oong re ite j onal 
presiding offioers ooniradiittirig the-^ 
sktonrs claim. Congress-is required to 
oonverw within 48 hours. 

4. Congress is further required to. 

decide the issue within 21 days. If by o 
two-thirds majority of both Houses, the 
written declaration submitted by the Vice- 
President is endorsed, he will ckintinue as 
-acting President. Otherwise the President 
vviil resume the powers and dirties of his 
office. 'i ' 

Since the American people have 
becoine used to tfie existence of the 25th 
Airwridment and aware of its provisions, 
uncertainty and confusion did not grip the 
nation vrtim President Ronald Reagan was 
seriously ir^uted by an assassin's bullet a 
few yews ago. The hasty assertion by Sec¬ 
retary of State Alexander Haig that he was 
"in c^ge”. only brought derision on his 
head and put him on ttw slippery slide 
towards obliviori. It was not Haig but the 
Constitution of the US that was seen by 
the American people to be "in charge". 

It'ma^ be argued tlwt ours is a 

parliamantary system where a CM or a PM 
does not hold office for a 'fixed. 
coristitutionallY-prescribed term. The 
legisiature party that electsd him as ite 
leader could replace him with another if he 
were to become tfisabled. While the sys¬ 
tem is sxpected to fonction in this’ fashion, 
the confused situation that developed in 
Tamil Nadu recently is a danger signal. A 
similar state of uncertainly in the event tri a 
prime rninisterial dteabifiiyiteay subject our 
system to enormous strain. If the country 
is to be safeguarded against that kind of a 
probtam. we must evolve and adopt 
unambiguous procedures appropriate to' 
our parfiameritary system. 

iCanetidtdl 
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MRIGHT APPROACH TO 
MDITAl ABHITV AND QIIANTITA11VE APTITUDE 

BY EDGAR THORPE 

CeiiM off it •xain-;lalMn, b* iwaienabW and foe* facts. M»r» book knowlKlg* h no linewl«dB«.iMut not in ioday'i werM which 
ratatos on tho axis of oppliod knowlodgo. AH yowr thoorotkal study wouMdoom to kavo oducertM you only if you havo tho abiHly to soo 
through rooson; can tacklo problonis in a ji^; and am aUo to toko snappy docisions. Honco thw oxorciso in intoHigonco, compriung tho 
thoory and proctico of p mb lo m s on orithmotical masoning and timo soquonco, coding and docoding, comolotion sorios, vorbal anol^ios, 
tabu and graph moding, otc, which should montolly pmpom yow< mosonably woll, hr any rotthcoming oxam. 


T aking the right decision, at the right time 
and place is important, particularly for 
those in top administrative positions. 
Quick decision-making requires mental alert¬ 
ness and the ability to quickly intwpret data, 
establish logical relationship, arrive at the cor¬ 
rect conclusion, make the right judgment and 
also plan carefully for the future. Therefore, 
mental ability and quantitative aptitude tests 
are being extensively used by the UP$C. 
Central/Regional Banking Recruitment Boards 
and other recruitment agencies hired by various 
private and public sector organisations, while 
Meeting candidates for top administrative 
posts. These tests are known by various 
names, viz. Intelligence Tests. IQ Tests. 
Reasoning Tests. Mental Ability and Quantita¬ 
tive Aptitude Test.s. However, alt these tests are 
meant to judge the candidate's iittelligence and 
his degree of mental ability. 

Meanwhile, one's mental ability is not like 
measuring the length of a road or the size of a- 
plot, bacause when tested at different times the 
same person can Sbore differemly. Also, an 
individual often scores very differently in dif-. 
ferent types of intelligence tests. Hence, it is 
rtot fair to judge an individuafs mental ability on 
the basis of prte type of intelligence testing 
scale or one set of intelligsnce questiorts. True, 
a pw^n may have general intelHgence 'g' 
wfiten affects his score in any kind of test. But 
aptitudes vary from person to person. Some 
hiwe scientific or ter^ical ability and others 
verfial ability and rtumerical ability. One who 
has numeric^ or verbtf ability will excel in solv¬ 
ing problems involving quick calculations. 


graph and diagram mterpretatiorvetc. This is a 
special ability. But it is his general ability which 
will enable him to solve other problems. 

It is for this very person that most of the 
intelligence tests, used for selection purposes, 
attempt to mix different kinds of problems in 
order to test a carrdidate's general ability g' and 
at the same time judge his numerical and verbal 
abilities. Indirectly, these tests measure the 
candidate's intelligence and aptitude. 

Intelligence is directness of thought, 
capacity for making adaptions, and auto¬ 
criticism. It is the ability to adapt oneself to new 
situations and to carry on abstract thinking. 
Plato was the first to debate on this important 
attribute. He said that everyone had an appeti¬ 
tive part in him. an impulsive side to his nature. 
There was also an element of thought or 
reasoning in people. This also involved the 
ability to learn and denote an innate ability, 
which was present right from binh in an 
individual, viz., to react to different problems 
and find ways and means of solving them in the 
shortest possible time. The last tvyq attributes 
of intelligence are measured though intelligeiice 
tests. 

Aptitudes are special skills, knowledge and 
interests. Aptitude tests attempt to measure the 
potential of these special abilities. An aptitude 
is a combination of characteristics indicative of 
an individual's'N»gacity to acquire (with train-, 
ing) some specific knowledge or skill, e.g.. 
abili^ to do technical work, accounting work, 
etc. aptitude test, therefore, is one which is 
designed to measure a person's potential ability 
in an activity of a specialised kind and within a 


restricted range. The Quantitative Aptitude 
tests, which are very common for administra¬ 
tive positions, are used to measure the can¬ 
didate's ability to reason through and 
understand quantitative concepts and 
relationships, while verbal ability is indicative of 
his general academic standard. 

Therefore. Mentpl Ability tests are designed 
to measure intelligence whereas Quantitative 
Aptitude tests are designed to measure 
special skills, knowledge and interest of the 
candidate. 

In this feature an attempt has been made to 
include all possible kinds of verbal and non¬ 
verbal Mental Ability and Quantitative Aptitude 
tests which can form a part of the Mental 
Ability and QuantitativeAptitude test papers in 
the IAS or Bqnk exams, including competitive 
exams cortducted by the Defence Forces Rec¬ 
ruitment Boasds. To be successful in any exam, 
it is essential to familiarise oneself with the pat¬ 
tern of the respective test papers. It is not 
necessary that all those questions included in 
these sample test papers would be asked in 
your exam. However, by critically analysing the 
previous years' test papers, an effort has been 
made to project the trencT that is prevailing ir 
these exams. It is noticed that except for one oi 
two items (which are added or deleted), the 
general format and types of questions askec 
remain more or less the same. Based on this 
conclusion, we have included here all sue! 
questiorts which may be expected in the com¬ 
petitive exams. Methods of solving these ques¬ 
tions quickly and correctly have also beer 
worked out alongwith solutions. 
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NON- VERBAL TESTS 
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N on-vorttal testa IM thosfs tests in Mhieh uee of wonfs. 
fjgures. digits and tenets of alpfiebels an not Maiy made. 
Here the knowledge of wocds. their meanings and usage ia not 
required but one's power of logical reasoning, gutckness tfdtinli^ and 
the ability to differentiate or find coneiatiotA be t wee n gnan btjacta/ 
figures is of greet import a nce- In these testa, diagrama. figures and 
designs fire extensiveiy used which helps to. evdkiate the candhtaMTe 
mental set-up and ability rather than his academie kriowfedge* and 
performance. 

Originally these tests were designed-byProf .Binet. He d esigne d non- 
verbal intefiigence tests to judge one's power^of memory, the neiura of 
mental images, imagination, attention, comprehension, auggestibilily. 
aesthetic f^ngs or sapse of appreciation and visual Judgment. In 
1905, Binet and his.-coaaague, Sitindn, devised the Binat-Siman acala. 
which was used to identify dHferencss in mental de v elop m etfi—'at 
degree of brightness or dullness—with dHfemnoes in the fields pf 
development as represented by the average group of people. Most of 
the competitive exams today use norv-verbal intalligonoe tests which are 
fundamentally based on the Binet-Simon scale. 

The most commonly used nort-verbai tests are: Analogies: Series 
oompleiion; Spotting similar patterns: Arranging, figures in proper 
sequence: Spotting the odd one out: Pattern compietion: Spotting hid¬ 
den figures: and miscaliartooua verbal tests. 

ANALOGIES 

The dictionary defines‘analog/ as similarity or process of reasoning 
from parallel cases. These are also called relationship tests. The figures 
are ptesenfod in two aalK one is called Problem Rgure and the other 
Arawer Figure. The problagi figure consists of two sets: the first sethas 
two units marked 1 and 2*{sornetimes separated by the sign:) and the 
second set (which is sometimes separated from the first set by the 
sign::), also has two units marked 3 and 4 (sometimes separated by the 
sign:). The figures in the first set bear a certain atralogy or relatiotiship 
with each other. The same retationship is reflected m the third figure of 
the second set. The fourth unit is either blank or contains a question 
mark (^. You have to choose from the set of answer figures marked A. 
B. C wfo 0 (sometimes E ^o). one figure bearing the same analogy as 
in first unit to fill the blank column or replace the question mark. 

Oinction M : Study the first two figures of Unit 1 in Poblem Figure set. 
Establish the relationship between them, which may be of: size/shape/ 
diiectior/rotation/numberVor sequence. Study the first figure of Unit 2 
of Problem Figure. Compare it with first figure of Unit 1 and then try to 
find out the relationship by comparing it with figure 2 of Unit 1. Find the 
suitable figure having an those qualities/characteristics which we in 
figures 1. 2 and 3. from the Answer Figurechoice. See example below; 

Find the relationsNp/analogy in the first set of Problem Figure. Based 
on the same artalogy find the suitabia figure from Answer Figure to fit 
into the blank space. 

Aofirem Figun. 
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-Annspr The dot is moving cfoeKwiao inside the biangle fiom oite 
■tidalothaqihar. 

Diiw^tional nMonahlp: The elements in the diagrams move from 
one dir H ion to the other: left to right or vice versa, up and down and 
vice versa, from one side to the other, etc. See eyample below: 

ffiofifere Pfaare 
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Ansetar Ffgurm 

3 

4 


A 

0: 

B 

0 

e 

0 

0 

0 

E 


AnawoR Carfo E—The arrow ismovmg from right to left 
Quantitative niatioMhip: In such analogies, the relationship of 
increasing/decreasing (addition/s; 4 |btraction) exists. The elements in the 
(fiagram either increase coraecufively or decrease or alternately 
increase/decrease. See example below: 
n o b lamFigum 
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AnswarFigura 

3 



0 

O 

© 

o 
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A B C D C 
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Ane w et; 8—In the first two columns you will note that the number 
of circles have increased from 1 to 2 and in the second column one of 


AiMMat: C—The small cedes insids the large circle are increasing or 
decreasing ki a specific (firection. 

Ou ak ta ti m n ktie nah ip : In such analogieai the diagrams (symbols) 
have a certain relationship. .For instance: , 

■ Anglea/Circlea/Squarea/Patallel/Pbrpendicuier 
• 'Nature of diagtams (mathematical signs, geometrical .figures, 
designs of piants^animalB. road signals, alphabet/Arabic numbers, etc). ’ 
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Amwwr: D—AB figuras m the probtem unit m cMfarart n Omte- A m m m D—Note the mowement of the errow m aKmete liguree. 
ler^ end figure Am the answer uiHt presents that leMorahip. The inowmer* of the dot m the circle b routing ckxBcwise leaving one 

ftoMwn/aoefagMrlnsiJChanalogiasthopositiftnafthoalatnenis column Wank each tune TTw dot m the upper portion is moving froin 
change or interchange m a specific daectiort^order See wample below nght to left altemativelv Based on these parameters figure D fits m the 

PtobhmFiaum Wank column m the Problem Figure 



Answer* 0— 1 he position of circl^tnangle changes and 
ntprehanqe' 

N>ul*i relational analogies In (>uch questions there are several 
lenr n the oidqidnis wtiich change m a definite relationsh'p with each 
1 10 in I il tciti elv'quantitdtivety/directioridl/natural etc) See example 
nei'» 

Problem f uuie 


Senes comptonon tests may be classified as follows 
QuentHatna type In such questions the items/alements decrease 
consecutively increase consecutively incrssse/decrease consecutively 
or alternative quantitative relationship exBts In other words the num¬ 
bers of various items merease/dsersase See example below 
PnMamFigum 





Answers D—The dots are tonstant fxit vnall tirclp- an ih crt'dsiiig 
one by one 

Qualitative senes The qu.ilitativp (hdidUori tii <it \,irioii' 
elements change to c ompipte the senes See example tx Ida 

Pmhlem Figure 




Answer: D Note the movement of smaller circle within the square 
direction of the arrow inside ana outside the large circle increasing and 
decreasing numbei of dots outside the large arde 

SERIES COMPLETION 


In this tyiie of non-verb<il tests, two sets o* figures pose the problem 
The wts are called Problem Figure and Answer Figure or Answer Pat 
tern Cd(h Problem Figure changes m design to the preceding one The 
Answer Figure set contains four or five figures marked A B C 0 and/or 
E ''^hp candidate is required to choose the correct answer figure 
which would best continue the senes These tests are based on 
Pattern Pprr eption Tests onginally devised in England by L S 
Penrose 

Directitms Study the Problem Figures careluHy and try to establish 
the relationship between various units From the answer choice. 
pi<k out the figure wheh is appropriate to complete the senes For 
example 



abode 


AmvMR C—All figures have lines which are inaessmg m <-ubse- 
queni figures i e. one line is oeing added in each subsequent 
figure 

notetive/dueetionel senes. In each figure ot the senes the various 
elements (items) move m a specitc rotation or direction The blank 
column has to be completed keepinq in view the movemertt/sequence 
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Answer Figure 
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□ 

A 

□ 

R 

□ 

I. ■ 1 e 

c 

□ 

D 

□ 

E 


Amwar: 0-^The dot ts moving in a specific direction. 

Ratio-bas 0 d Tf« first and second figures in the Problem 

Figure are the same. The third and fourth figures shobid have the same 
ratio to complete the series. See example below: 

'Pmbhm Figun 



Answer: —The ratio of figures here is 1:2;3 and it should follow 
the same pattern to complete the series. Hence. 1 should come after 
1:2:3. 


Structural sarlaa: There exists a structural relationship in figures of 
the series. The figure from Answer Figure should bear the same struc¬ 
tural relationship to fit into the blank column of the Problem Figure. See 
example below: 

Prohlam Figura _ 

AMDI . 

_J _ _ - 


AiU¥i/ar Figure 


0 

B 



IB 


A B C O E 


Answen C—The figures have stnictural relationship, i.e.. triangle, 
square, pentagon ar\d Iwxa'gon. Other figures in Answer Figure are dif¬ 
ferent in characteristic except C. 

Multhralatioaal Serias: In such questions, there are several 
elements (items) in the diagrams which keep on changing in a definite 
pattern. There can be additions/reductions of elements. See example 
below: 


ProUam Figure ■ 




SPOTTING SIMILAR PATTERNtS 

Quickness of Stinking and mental ability to differentiate between 
forms is essential to solve these problems. There are three btocks of 
designs given in each question marked Block K Block B and Block C. 
Figures in Block B bear some similaritY to figure in BIbek A. but have an 
essential point of difference as well. The candidate has to select two 
figures in Block C which bear maximum sMIarHy to figures in Block A, 
with the help of block B. See example below. 

There are three blocks marked A, B and C. Two figures in Block C 
have some similarity with the figure/panem in Block A m Blocfc B there 
are some figures thaf match those in Block A or hav<: sifnilarity/sanne 
analogy. Select two figures in Block C which bear similarity to or are 
based on the same analogy as those in Block A Block B wilt help in 
determining the correct answer. 


BteekA 
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atoeks 

IB 
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atoekC 
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o 

O 


A B c D 


Answer. B El 0—In Block A squares are becoming smaller in each 
figure. In Block B circles are becoming smaller in size in each column. In 
Block C. squares in columns B and D have the same correlation. 


ARRANGING FIGURES IN SEQUENCE 

In such questions, a sot of five flhjup of figures is givw. Each ^ hK 
figures which have some.similaritiesthere is some difference in their 
natural sequence. Study the pattern in each block and arrange them in a 
complete series. See example below: 

Name the serial number of the two figures in the following questions 
which are out of place and require interchanging of positions, in order to 
put the entire series in order. 


M 



■ 

m 


Answer: Figure 0 should go in column E and figure E should corhe 
to column 0: because ir> the preceding figures the shaded area is 
increasing in each subsequent figure and the aze of the circle is decreas¬ 
ing. The last column should then be completely shaded. 


SPOTTING THE ODD ONE OUT 


Here, the Problem Figure and Answer-Figure are the same. There is 
generally a battery of six figures marked serially 1 to S or A (o€. Qut of. 
these six figures five are similar in some way and one is dissimilar. You 
have to cross out the one which is not matching or irrelevant or is dif-. 
ferent from the others in thp series. See example below: 


j^'Q]!Q]|Q]lQ]lQ]’^ 

I——4-- 
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aqtiart and again MlhadiM figure it movaa insida.flrecircl& la!, twng 
(he shape of the firet figure Rgure E doa8.iK)t foMaw tha-pagain.of tha 
preceding figures and as such it is<odd.' * .■! < ■ 


Bas^ffy pdd-prw;out tests ^ tie caiegori^ as under. 
Outiiitatiii Hare thp diagrams .have qualitaiive relaitionstMp 
.e.. they pertain to oha particular class and die one which B.d M erent in 
that characterisiic ^ to be spotted out. See etiarnple betow; 


Z 3 4 S 

Aiwwmr: All the signs reprosent a mathenratical reiatioitship. except 
tor the last figure which is a purtctuation. 

Qutntitathm (KPe-* In these diagrams the number of etements/items 
have a certair correlation One of the figures does not bear that 
relationship. See example betow:' 


-fl & 


Answer: Ail the diagrams have a cetiatn number of fines which are 
decreasing cohsecuttvety. except for the last one. 

Dinctionml type: Here the direction of figures or their various 
elements have a cenain retationship and one figure which is different 
from the rematning is to be spotted out. See example below: 


Answen 5—One fine is horizotual whereas in the other diagrams aH 
lines are inclirted. 

CSeiskmal type: Each figure is divided into smaltar divisiars. IbeM 
divisions are in a certain order which Is missing in one of the dfegramis. 
See example below; 


IbaM Mtt ait snMni'ib mriMa Ihh OWBtii'ifo' 'diieillfti* 

tfw iogicai w iati oreh ip pniaantad by hort-vedMl maiariaia. ^ exiimpfe 
fatew; 

Apaa 8 nVfi 9 Jreii-gMn.dpottiQnofvidtich-nM(tncoinpfetb. Afpw 
choices in die anawarpanam are afeogiwaa Sefect the figure which fits 
into the blank spaoa in the i ncompfeta figure so that the original pattern 
iscompfeM. 





SPOTTING HIDDEN FIGURES 

These non-yartul tests judge the candidate's sense Of observation 
and analytical aptitude, ki such questkms. the Problem Figure contprises 
just one figure. The Answer Figure contains lour or five different blocks. 
The Answer Figure has a hiddan fi^ire of the Problem Figure, which is 
to be spatted out. See example below; 

There is a Mock' X which has life basic design. The frxir blocks that 
follow. i.e. A B. C arxt D have a 'group of more complex figures. In one 
of there figure X is hiddsn. 



Awawar j 8—This figure oonlains the pattern X 

MISC^^NEQMS NON-VERBAL TESTS .V.. .. 

.r W ie ^fe ic ef m P tH iy: 1W6 of the designs 'ShoMfri' below 'Will fit id 
together to form a perfect square without leaving any gaps Thay have 
to be se le ct ed. See enmpfe below: 


_A 1 K~' 





Astewee Figures 4 arxl 3 wM fit ki to form a perfect square. 
iMenUmenieee: Or* main diagam X is given followed by several 
choices. The figure viMch wil a ppe a r tike the question figure X when 
seen in a marar or wMch r e p r c re nt s the iateral inversion of X has to be 
spotted. See exampfebehw: 


Answer: 5—it has lesser number of divisibns. 

Formetiee type: The dia^ams resemble each other in one form or 
the other. The figure with a difference is to be spotted out. Seeeeampfe 
below: 


^ ^ 0 


: 5—Al other diagrafhsdre node of stratghr fines. 


FIGURE COMPLETION 

These are based on die Raven Pr ogres s Kr a MatricaeTeefe (1938-66). 
They were developad ki England and used during Wodd Wfer I. Thsy are 
non-verbal scales developed to judge the c a ndhfet e 's aUMty to com¬ 
prehend correlations between geomacric figurw and dfegrwi s and to 



i 

i 

m 



Figure 2 is the Moral kweraian of X 


HIGH-SPEEO DIAGNOSIS 

I wMlMeprecikily IS aec to diagnoae a patient's eyesight, thanks 
to an aufeniMic eye iiAactomaiei dmakiped by the associates 
of die laningnd Optnl kwliuie. The patiM has only to look into 
its ocufer and the data on tha stale of Ms eyesight immetfiataly appear 
on a spedel ddpfey board. And to top it ail. the computer anached to 
the leliittotiteM’. V nsoarevy. vmN abo prim the prescription for 
eyeifiaeeaA It wi fi n efba long bidore the familiar tables with letters dis- 
appeerfconiaye'ifcolnrs' cfinics._ 
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I n Verbal irttelNgence tests extensive use of 
words (including letters of the Alphabet) and 
figures (both Arabic and Roman) is made. This 
calls for knowledge of the language in which 
these tests are conducted as well as proficiency in 
scientific, mathematical and technical know¬ 
ledge. Educational background and academic 
achievement, coupled with commorr-sense, play a 
dominant role in these tests. Most of these tests 
attempt to combine as many kinds of problems as 
possible (both language proficiency and 
mathematical problems). They also include logi¬ 
cal and common-sertse reasoning tests. 

Various types of Verbal Intelligence tests are 
being used in various competitive exams and an 
effort has been made to include as many verbal 
tests here as possible;- 


Pmfntfon/Pmf»$aJon»/ nlMkuahlp; Sur¬ 
geon ; Advocate;; Teecher: Doctor. 

Sex niationship; Girl : Worrwn :: Buffalo : 
Cow 

AsMociatad nlationship: Students: Teachers;; 
Patiertts: Doctors 

Dagna ralatlonahip : Luke-warm ; Warm ;; 
Cold: Freezing 
Alphabet AnalegiM 

In these tests only letters of the alphabet are 
used in various relationships. For example: 
Dincta/phabaticsaquantia/nfatmnahip: AB; 
CD :: EF : GH 

Oppoaita alphabatie nIatkmaMp: DC : SR 
XW: BA 

\toafal/conaonant ralatiotuMp: 1C : BC :: EU ; 
DE 


1.«DFH72.SVYB?3.A2CXB? 

4. B C H IN7 6. A E J P7 6. T S Q N7 

A i tetwer 

1. J (skipping of alternate letters in the alphabeti¬ 
cal sa^ 

2. E (Every third letter alphabetically, returning to* 
the banning when Z is readied— 
drcular sequence) 

3. Y (alternate letters, forwards from A and back¬ 
wards from Z in alternating sequence 

4. OandT(twoseriesaltemating.everysixthlet- 
ter from B and Q. 

J5. W (the interval between the letter 
increased by one each time) 

6. J (backwartte, the inten/al increased by one 
each time) 

Number Series: 


Verbal Analogies 

In Verbal Analogies, the relationship between 
given words/alphabet has to be established and 
the same has to be extended to other words/ 
alphabet. Verbal analogy questions consist of 
two pans: (a) the first unit consisting of two 
words/ alphabet having a certain relationship; 
and (b) the second unit containing one wvord/ 
aphabet followed by question mark(?). The can¬ 
didate has to choose the most appropriate 
word/alphabet which shows the same relation¬ 
ship as the first two words/alphabet. 

Verbal Analogies may be broadly divided into 
two part:;, viz: Word Analogies, where words 
having a certain relationship are used like "Plate is 
>0 curry, as water is to Tumbler"; and Alphabet 
An.ilogios where only letters of the alphabet are 
used, as "B" is to "D" "E" is to "G" 

Word AnalegiM 

The types of relationsfnp established in word 
analogies are quite a few. 

Qua/itativa ralationship; Water : Milk ;. Air; 
Vapour 

Causa and affact ralationship: Work: Fatigue; : 
Germ: Disease 

Part and whoia ralationship: Hand : Fingers :: 
Pen: Nib 

Purpose ralationship: Net : Fish :; Airgun : 
Birds 

Tool and workar relationship: Hammer: Car¬ 
penter :: Screwdriver; Mechanic. 

Tool and object relationship: Screw-driv^ : 
Screw :: Pen : Paper 

Class ralationship: Reptile Snake 
Mammal • Cow 

Action to object and vice versa: Hit : Ball 
Driving: Car. 

Place ralationship: Taj Mahal : Agra :: India 
Gate: Delhi. 

Equipment & purpose ralationship: Ther¬ 
mometer ; Temperature :: Barometer ; Air 
pressure 

Sequential ralatlonahip: November; Decem¬ 
ber :; Sunday; Morxfay 

Opposite ralatlonahip: Correct: Wrong:; 
Good: Bad 

Product andmanufaaurarralationsNpStdtAdt 
Carpenter:; SNrt; Tailor 
Symbol ralationship: Green light ; Move .; Red 
ight: Stop 

77/iw relationship; Morning : Evening :: Hour; 
Minute 


Missing aaquanca ralatiottahip: AB : FG :: 
KL: PQ 

(The following 3 letters are missing and (one 
intermediate letter is omitted) BD : EG ;; KM : 
5U) 

Latter form ralationship: I: T :: L : N (letters 
formed by straight lines) 

Jumbled letter relationship: G NIK: KT N G:: 
ARN EL .LEARN 

SERIES COMPLETION 

Verbal series completion tests consist of: 

(i) Letter series: (ii) Numerical series; and (iii) 
Letter-numerical mixed series. In these tests a 
number of letters/numbers (digits) etc., are 
arranged in a specific sequence. After giving 
some digits so arranged, a blank space is left in 
order to: 

* Establish the correlation (order/squence) in the 
available data. 

* Find the suitable aaswer from the choice based 
on the ordei/sequence delected in the given 
data. 

Letter Serie.s 

Directions: (i) Alphabet is grouped, e g./ 
Double letter group: AB. CD. EF. BC. OE. etc. 
Triple letter group: ABC. EFG, HU. KLM. etc. 
Four-letter group: ABCD. EFGH. HUK. KLMN, 
etc. 

This can be made both in fonward and back¬ 
ward directions, e.g., ABC (forward). CBA 
(backward). 

(ii) Alphabet is serial numbered, e.g.. 

A-1. B-2. C-3. (forward numbering). 

A-26, B-25. Z-1 (backward numbering). 

(il)) There are only five vowels (A. E. I. 0. U) and 
the remaining letters are consonants. 

dossificalion 

The Letter Series has its variations. 

Simple order series: ABC : DEF :: GHI 
MNO 

Ahamata order series; BDF ; ACE : MOO 
RTV 

Circular sequence: ABC; MNO ; : XYZ : ABc 
(After letter Z in circular sequeitce A comes ne«t 
because of the continuing pattern); 

Opposite order series: CBA ; ONM :: ZXY 
MNL (CBA is opposite order of ABC) 

Skippirtg letter series: Skipping of lener from 
natural sequence is made in a specific order, i.e 
three or more letters are omiited in the sequence. 
e.g.. BFJ ; CGK;; QUY: JNQ 


In these questions numerlcals are used. The 
series is made in various ways. e.g.. by multiplica¬ 
tion. division, addition and subtraction as illus¬ 
trated in the following examples; 

(1) 7.9.13.-. 

(2) 285. 253. 221. 189.- 

(3) 3%, 216 1. -1/3- 

(4) 905. 576, 329. 245-. 

(5) 8723. 3872. 2387.-. 

(6) 2'/i. 6. 15'/a. 35. 65'/2.-. 

(7) 381. 378. 373 366.-. 

(8) -1. 3. 15. 63.-. 

Amwer: 

(1) 21 (the numbers increase in steps of 2.4,8, 
and 16). 

(2) 157' (the numbers decrease by 32 each 
time) 

(3) -1 % (subtract 116 each time) 

(4) 84 (the interval between each pair of num¬ 
bers becomes the succeding terms in the 
series) 

(5) 7238 (the digits exchange places—based 
on commonsense roasoning and no cal¬ 
culations required) 

(6) 717jj(there are two alternating series. One 
begins' at 56 and is halved each time. The 
other begins at 87 and is formed by doubling 
the previous term and adding 3) 

(7) 357 (the serips is 382 minus the squares of 
1.2.3. and 5) 

(8) 225 (the senes is 5 raised to the powers of 0. 
1. 2. 3. and 4, minus 1) 

Letter-number Mixed Series; 

These series establish some sort of a relation¬ 
ship between the alphabet and the Arabic num¬ 
bers. Each letter is allotted numerical value and 
vice versa following the pattern explained in 
analogies. See example below: 

Fill in the missittg numbers. 
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2 . 


3. 


of l.^.S. andAandnuirfcthe'posIfjbnihltie 
alphabet of the leners A. D. t and P) 

H and 5 (the numbers in the dominos repre¬ 
sent the position in the alphabet of the 
tetters above) 

U/6 (the vowels go from numerator to 
denominator. Their position backwards from 
Z in the alphabet is opposite) 


VERBAL CLASSIFICATION 

These questions are based on similarity that 
exists between the objects, words and alphabet. 
Items are grouped together on the basis of 
similarity and the one which does not belong to 
the group or which differs in some respect from 
the othen has to be picked out (odd>one out), fat 
Verbal Classification questions, words as well as 
letters can be used. Word classification can be 
based on; (i) Meanings: (ill Characteristics and (iii) 
Common prpfixes/suffixes or middle letters, fat 
ttfe case of letters classification, there can be 
.^questions based on (i) Position of letters fat the 
' Jlviabetical order: (ii) Capital and small letter 
relationship: (iii) Vowel and consonant relation¬ 
ship: and (M ffepetition and omission of letters/ 
consonants/vowels etc. 

Oirme^ona: 1. Carefully observe the possible 
relationship between words (fat their meaning^ 
characteristics/common prefixes/suffixee or mid¬ 
dle tetters, etc), and letters (with regard to their 
position fat the alphabetical sequence, capital and 
small letter relationship or cortsortant/vowel 
relatiortsMp). 

2. Observe ifthereis any repetition, omissions., 
etc. 

3. Separate (tick) the word or letter combination 
which is odd or un-related to the remairtirtg ottes. 
See examples below: 

Find the odd-one out fat the followirtg, ' 

1. (a) tetter (b) Box (t^ Book (d) Pot (e) Orange 
Answer: (e) All letters end in a consonant but 

• i^nge entfe. in a.vowel. 

2. (a) London (b) Moga (c) Delhi (d) Bombay (e) 
Calcutta . 

Answer (e) All contain two vowels except (e) 
which contains 3 vowels. 

3. (^ Eye (b) Ear (c) Eat (d) Oats (e) Nose 
Answer: (e) All Stan with vowels except (e) which 
Stans with a consonant. 

4. (a) abCO (b) EFgh (<4 RStu (cQ MNop (a) Ukl 
Answer: (4 Starts with two small letters, 
whereas all others end in two smalt letters. 

5. (a) Dear (t^ Fear (r^ Peel (<4 Poor (e) Date 
Answer: All have 2 vowels fat the middle. SMcept 
(e) which has two vowels which are alt^ 
nating. 

6. (a) Hi:liday (b) Monifay (^ Sunday (4 Tuesday 
(e) Wednesday 

Answait Exc^t (a) all are names of the days of 
the week. 

7. (a) When (b) Who (^ Whom (<9 Whose (a| 
Whosoever 

Answan (a) AH refer toaperson. except (a) which 
refers to time. ' * 


CODING & DECODING 
TESTS 

Codas an- uaad for comeying seorel 
mesaagas f^ one piaos to another. ospaciaHy 
in the Deforide Senrioes. These codes ate base d 
various principlaa/pattams and are to be 


daesifiod inio the foHowfaig oiagotfoK 


Latter Cddirtg 

Letters of the dphabet ate used in thy cod¬ 
ing method. The tetters dp not starfo for tham- 
selvas bift are aHotted an artificial value based 
on some logical pattern. Questions on tetter 
codfaig can be of various types. 

AnalagiemI /attar coding: These codes are 
based on the aiwtogy of one given exampis: 

If'S P T F A' stands for 'B L A D E". how wiH you 
code the word '6 A L C? No rule is invoh^. 
Onh analogical relationship exists, i.e. S*B. P* 
L. T»A. F-D. ApE. Henctf “B A L r can be 
coded as “STPAV 

Coding on cgantic pattam: Leners are 
allotted on aniffa^ value but in a specific pat¬ 
tern. H 'MAILED' is coded as “NBJMFr. how 
will you corle the word 'ACTED".? Here the let¬ 
ters stand for the next in sequerKe. Le.. A 
starKis for B. B starxls for C. D for E artd so on. 
Therefore the answer should be 'BDUFC 


Coding With Numerical Digits 

Here the tetters are aUotted numerical values 
arfo vice versa. This is dorre fat various ways, 
like: 

Analogical coding anth numarical digita: 
This is dim by crxrelating a tener with numeri¬ 
cal values: from the given exampte; 

If'L O D E S'is coded ss'4 6 3 2 r. how wHI 
you code'D O E S'? 

Anawai: 3621—Here L«4. 06. Di3. E>2 
and S-1. 

Coding arith apec/ffo pattam; There are 
several types, e-g.. 

* Forward sei|uerm (A*1. B*2. 03. and so 
on) 

* Backward seqtxmce (Z'1. A-26) 

* Rarxlom sequence (A*2. or A»4. B^. 
08) 

* Circular sequence (D*1. E*2. and Z*23 
AP23) 

Here rximbering can start from any tetter : 
See example below: 

1. If A C E are coded as 1.3.5. how wiN you 
code ACTED?' 

Aniwer.l 32054 

2. If DATE is coded as 23 26 7 22. how 
will you code ZEAL? 

Amatar.t 1 22 2615 

3. If CABLE is coded as 6-4-5-15-6. how wiH 
you code'BACK-? 

P m aamt i 5-4-6-14: here tetter Ap 4 and subse¬ 
quent pattam follows. La. B4 and C*6 

Adding up of numarical aaluaa: Here the 
values aHotted to the alphabet are added up to 
frxm a coda. The aHocaiion of numericalvaluaB 
are based on the above pattern, i.e.. forward/ 
bacfcwaid/iandom/circular sequence. For 
aw a m p te: if LATE ie coded at 58. how wW you 
code Make? 

AnaseaR 30—In late L>12. Arl. T>20. E* 
5. whan added up became 68. thando r ewhen 
1^13. Arl. K>11 and E^B. whm addad up wiH 
be 30 


Mixed Cotfing: 

Hare latisn along wUi Arabic numoricals or 
Roman numbera are used to forni oodee. For 
OMmpla: If' A 3 T 5 or stand for .'A C T E Cr 
and ‘D 1 T 5 or for -DATED*. Niw wW yap. 
coda-FADED? 

AMMsassFIdSd. 
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Thciaa tests are based on Mood and fomily 
relationship. At the outset they seem difficult 
and quite cordusing. However, the best 
method to attest them is to quickly ifraw a 
diagram depicting each relationship given in 
the question. For example; 

(4 A is the brother of B 
(b| C is the sister of A 

(c) O is the brother of E 

(d) E is the daughter of B 
Who is the uncle of D? 

A—brother of—B (statement a) 

E—daughter of—B (statement d) 

D—son of—B (statement c) 

Hence D is the son of—B and A is the unde 
ofD. 


X frotat 
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Symmetrical relationship tests 

In these questions eititer the age. height, sit¬ 
ting position or other symmetrical relationship 
attrilxites are to be di.scovered. For example: 

(a) A is lichsr than B 
(M C is richer than A 
(c) D is richer than C 
(4 E is the richest of all 

H they are made to sit in the above degree of 
richness, who will have the medial position? 

E is the richest of all. Therefore, he is richer 
than D. OerKtte the above relationship by 
following the illagiam and you will get the cor¬ 
rect answer: 

E>D>C>A>B 

The slgn^ denotes richer than. 

Aiww^c 

DIRECTION TESTS 

.solving Direction tests, a caijdldate 
should have a knowledge of the direction of the 
arwlogy ot map reading. He has to keep In 
mind the directions given in the question aruf 
the distance covered, and the right hand or left 
hand tumlngs. 

Several types of questions based on direc¬ 
tion reading can be framed as illustrated in the 
followii^ examples; 

Exompia 1: Sharatravals 7 km to the north. 
Then turns to the right and walks 3 km. Than 
again he turns to his right and moves 7 km for¬ 
ward. How many kilometars away is he from 
the stanfaig point? 
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Rm lurta towards his right. BtM new wsw tS 


diiddnce wouid he haMSe travel ftomlhe tree' 
to reach the p<^nt between B & C on the ring 


place of stay at A' 
finds that she has driven in the wrong difeeiion. 
She then turns to her right B travels 2 km artd 

then she again turns to the right and drives 

straight another 26 km. How much distance 

has she now lo cover to go back to the starting 



Exompla 3: Rana travels to the north 10 
km. turns left and travels 4 km and then again 
turns right and covers another 5 km arKi then 
turns right and travels another 4 km. How far is 
he from the right starting point? 



a point towards north and walk 10 km. Seeta 
turns to her left artd Ram turns to his nght. 
Saeta waits for some time and then walks 
another 5 k'”. in the same direction in ‘/hich 


km forward. How far is Seeta from Ram? 



Example 5: A taxi driver commenced his 
journey from a point and drove 10 km towards 
north and turned to his left and drove another 5 
km. After waiting to meet one of his friends, ho 
turned to his right and continued to drive 
another 10 km. He has covered a distance of 
25 km so far but in which direction would he 



Example 6: There is a ring road connecting 
points A B C and O.Theroad is in a circular form 
but having several kutcha approach roads lead¬ 
ing to the centre of the circle. Exactly in the 
centre-of the ring there is a tree which is 20 km 
from point A on the circular road. Presuming 
that one has gone round the circular road start¬ 
ing torn point A and finishing at the same point 
aher touching points B. C and 0, if the person 
drives 20 km interior towards the tree, from 


road? 



Example 7: A tourist drives 10 km towards 
east and turns to the righthand side and takes a 
drive of another 3 km. Then he drives towards 
west (turning to his right) another 2 km. After¬ 
wards. he turns to his right and travels 7 Ion. 
' How far is he from his starting point artd m 
which direction would he be? 



Example 1: (a) 7 km (b) 3 km (c) 6 km (d) 14 
km 

Example 2: (a) 25 km (b) 2 km (c) 4 km (d) 50* 
km 

Example 3: (a) 15 km (b) 4 km |c) 5 km (d) 10i 
km 

Example 4; (a) 15 km (b) 10 km (c) 8 km (<012 
km 

Example 5; (a) North (b) East (c) Wes'(d) South 
Example 6: (a) 20 km (b) 15 km (c) 80 km (d) 
40 km. 

Example 7; (a) 10 km. east (b) .9 km. r4irth(c) 8 
km. west (d) 5 km west. 


LOGICAL REASONING TESTS 


T he mental recognition of 
cause-and-eftect relatiortship is called 
reasoning. It may be the prediction of an 
event from an observed cause or the inference 
of a cause from an observed event. Logical 
reasoning is a' process of passing from the 
known to the unknown. It is the process of 
deriving a logical inference from a hypothesis 
through reasoning. This type of- reasoning 
involves three important attributes, viz. What? 
Why? and How? Another important factor in 
logical reasoning is logical deduction. Deriving 
an inference from units of arguments which are 
called proposition in logic or deducing an 
inference from statements, is caHed logical 
deduction. For example; 

(a) Man is mortal 

jb) Ram is a man 

Therefore, Ram is mortal 

From statements (a) and (b) we derive a logical 

conclusion that R^ is mortal. 

BASIC CONCEPTS IN LOGIC 

Term means the aubjact or pradieata of a 


logicat proposition. A proposition is the State¬ 
ment of a certain relation between two terms. 
All propositions either assert or deny someth¬ 
ing. The subject is that about* which an asser¬ 
tion is made and whatever is asserted is called 
tlie predicate. The sign of relation between 
subject and predicate is called copula. For 
example: 

'Man is mortar is a proposition, the term 
Man is a subject and Mortal is predicate and 
both terms are joined by copula 'is'. 

RtapasMon may be classified as follows; 

(a) Univarsak what is asserted applies to whole 
of the subject. Usually 'ALL' is prefixed to such 
propositions. 'All religious men are gootT is a 
universal propositio;\ 

(b) Particular: only part of the subject is 
covered. Usually 'Some' is prefixed in a such 
propositions. 'Some steaks are tough' is a par¬ 
ticular proposition. 

Universal & Particular propositions are based 
on quantity. They are further classified on the 
basis of quality, viz: AfUrmativa (e.g.. Ram is 
an Indian) and Nagathra (Ram is not Indian). 


Based on quality and quantity, propositiorrs ate 
further classified irvto; 

(a) Univarsal aHirmatbra: 'All teetotalers are 
short-lived" affinns something of the whole 
subject. This is represented by "A'. 

(b) Univataal rtagativa; 'No politician is ratv 
corous". Something is denied of the whole sub¬ 
ject. This is represented by 'E". 

(c) Particular affitmativa; 'Some profossors 
are hard-working". Something is affirmed of a. 
part of the subject. This is represented by T. 

(d) Particular nagativa; 'Something is denied 
of a part of the subject. "Some writers are pro¬ 
fessionals". This is represented by "OT.’ 
Symbols A, E. I artd 0, above are adapted from 
first two vowels of 'Affirmo' and 'Ne^'. A B I 
are therefore affirmative and E & O are 
negative. . 

Oiati’^Mition of tMm 

o A term is distributed whan re forenoe ft 
made to all. A term is undistributad when 
reference is made to an indefiniie part of ih* 
whole. 
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pOinlOII^ 1li9>6UDfKI M UllCMIOmn 

» • iTIie pntdicaw in A proposition is ond^ 
trtojtad and tlhe samo is true for I proposition. 
HdnOeaffinna^ propositions do not distribute 
th^proposhi^. 

• . In E proposition the predicate is distributed 
and this also applies to O proposition. 

The'universal proposition distributes the 
subiact. while particular proposition does not 
disMbute the subject. On the other hand, the 
predicate is distributed in negative propositions 
but undntiibuted in affirmative ones. This can 
be diagrammaiically described as follows: 

A nofiOMition: “AH Indians are religious* 
mindedr 



P —Religious 
minded 

S —Indiene 


f pmptmition: 'No birds are mammals". The 
classes are mutually exclusive. 





S-1 Birds 
S'2 Mammals 


/ pmpoaHion: “Some birds are web-footed". 
Two classes are pwtially included in one 
another. 




S-1 Birds 
S-2 Webfootad 


O pfopotition: “Some birds are not able to 
fiy" __ A—SomeOmIs 





(shaded aieas pin¬ 
point some) 

B —Birds that 
cannot fly 


The Shaded part of Circle represents 
'Some birds'. The circle (B) refers to all those 
who are not able to fly. The subject "Some" is 
undistributable but circle represents substan¬ 
ces that are unable to fty: it means it covers All. 
So in 0 proposition predicate is distributed but 
not the subject. 

Logicai Relationship 

The relation between propositions which 
are logicaHy relevant, are those in which the 
possibb trut* '>r falsity of one or more proposi¬ 
tion hmits the :.iossible truth or falsity of others. 
For instance: 

(elArtcarmo' ae taught 

|b) If art is not knowledge, then art cannot be 
taught 

|c) If art is Imowledge. then it can be taught 
(d| Art can be taught 
jelArtiskixiwIedge 
(I) Art is not knowledge 
In (a) and (d) both cannot be tiue. since one 
affirms what the other denies and both cannot 
ba false for the same reason. Same relation 
applies between (e| and (0. Such propositions 
are contradictories. In (b) and |c) thwe is no 
oontiadkdioh because art can be taught under 
certain contkigancies.. There is no mutual 
fintitation-upon tha possible truth/falsitv of 
Dbae two propositiors. They are called 
indapa n dartt. (b| and (Q asserted jointly form a 
conli w ctive proposition and ask for the relation 
with M. TNa Ik if both (1^ and (f) are trua.-(af 


the sacand is also tfOK but if the secotid lathM. 
the first la undptaminpd or nor thpnty 
' Kmiud In Ks truth value are said to be In the 
relatfon of suparaltem to sobaftem is also called 
superimplication. The truth-value of a proposi¬ 
tion in logic means either truth or falsily. For 
; example: If p is true, q is tiue (here p sym¬ 
bolises any proposition and q any other). If p is 
false q is undetermined. If p is true, q is 
undetermined, if p is false, q is false. 



ContnPictories of two propositions both 
cannot be true, but one of them must be true. 
Contmrws are extreme opposites, and do not 
between them exhaust all possibilities. They 
cannot both be true but they may both be false. 
Sub-contrariu are precisely reverse o1 each 
other. 

Logical Inference 

Inference is a mental process of arriving at a 
conclusion from more than one proposition. 
Inferences are of two types. They are daduc- 
tnm; when we move from the general to the 
particuiar and inductiva where the conclusion 
is wider in extent -than the premises. In 
Intelligence testing mostly deductive inference 
ability is judged. Deductive inference may be 
further classified as (1) Immediate Inference 
and (2| Mediate Inference 

immediate Inference 

Here the conclusion is derived from a single- 
premise. It is a process of directly coming to a 
conclusion from one premise. For example: 
Statement: Some students are not bright. 
(Conclusion: Some bright persons are not 
students. 

Statement: Industrial workers are paid well. 
Conclusion: Some well paid persons are indus¬ 
trial workers. 

Questions on immediate inference can be set in 
two ways: 

(i) A correct statement is given and then it is 
asked whether the inference can be derived 
from that or not. 

(ii) An incorrect statement (false) is given and 
then it is asked whether the infermces are cor¬ 
rect or not. 

The .results obtainable by immediate inference 
process are termed Conversion: Obversion: 
Contraposition: and Inversion. 

Cenvanioii 

From a given proposition we infer another 
proposition by interchanging or transposing the 
subject and plicate thereby: 

(a) Subject arid predicate interchange their 
places 

(b) Quality does not change; 

Quantity (tha denotation of the term.) also 
does not change; end 

(<4 The converse of A is I. of E is E. I is I but 0 
cannot be converted. For example: 


' 

2. No men is virtuous (E) 

Therefore, no virtuous being is a man (E) 
(Valid) 

3. Some men are intelligent. 

Therefore, some intelligem brings are men 
(I) (Valid) 

But proposition 0 cannot be converted as it 
will become an invalid inference. For example; 

4. Some men are not wise (0) 

Some who are wise are not men. (Invalid). 

ObvMsien 

Conclusion is drawn by interchanging tha 
quality without changing its meaning. Thereby: 

(i) The ajbject of the given premise remains 
the subject in corKlusion. 

(ii) The pr^icate of the conclusion will be 
contradictory to the given proposition by 
adding the word 'non': 

(iii) Quantity does not change; and 

(iv) Quality changes: affirmative, to negative, 
and vice versa. Fot example: 

1. All men are free (A) 

Therefore, no man is not free (E) Valid 

2. No man IS perfect (E) 

Therefore, ail men ate non-perfect (^ Valid 

3. Some businessmen are rich (I) 

Thetofore. seme businessmen are not fich 
(O) Valid 

4. Some men are not good (0) 

Therefore, some men are not good fl) 

Contraposition 

Here a double change takes place. First the 
change is to obverse and then to converse. For 
example: 

(i) All mee are mortal (/^ 

(ii) No nop-mortal is mary'(E). Therefore no 
man is non-mortal (E) ' 

Invonion 

There are two types of inversions; Partial; in 
which the subject is contiadictoty of the 
original and the predicate same as the original. 
The inverse of: All physicists are 
mathematicians is either "some non-phyt cists 
are non-mathematicians', or "somn non¬ 
mathematicians are non-physicists" The for¬ 
mer is partial and the latter is full inversion. 

Only universal propositions A and E can be ' 
inverted The inverse of A and E is always a par¬ 
ticular proposition i 01 O. 

Here are some examples of Immediate 
Intel ences 

^ Statement: Industrial workers are hard¬ 
working. 

Conclusion: Some .'lard- vorking persons 
are industrial workers. 

Conclusion is True because converse of A is 

I. 

2. Statement: Lady doctors are not less paid 

than mate doctors. 

Conclusion: Some male doctors are less 
paid than lady doctors. 

3. Statement: No man is peHect. 

Conchision; Soitte imperfect persons are 

men. 

Conclusion is True, contraposition of E, first 
obvert then convert; 

4. Statement: All men are mortal. 

Conclusion: No man is non-mortal. 

Valid because obverse of A is E. 

6. Statement; Some men are wise. 

Conclusion: Some men are not unwise. 
Conclusion is valid as obversion of I is 0. 
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(Syllogism) 

Here two premises are given on the basis of, 
which the inference has to be drawn. For 
example; 

1. All men are mortal. 

2. All teachers are men. 

Therefore, all teachers ere mortal. 

1. All men are good. 

2. Ram is a man. 

Therefore. Ram is good. 

Syllogism may be further classified as 
follows: 

CttmgoriemI: The given propositions or the 
premises are categorical. The conclusion is also 
categorical. For example: 

All men are strong. 

He is a man. 

Therefore, he is strong. 

Hypoth 0 tie»l-c»t 0 goric»t: The major pre¬ 
mise is hypothetical (conditional assertion) and 
minor premise is categorical. Inference (conclu¬ 
sion) remains categorical. For example: 

If you come in time, you will meet him. 

You came in time. 

Therefore, you met him. 

Oi»/unctlva^cmt»goricml: The major pre¬ 
mise is disjunctive (conditional proposition) and 
the minor premise is categorical. Inference also 
remains categorical. For example: 

Either he is inteltigent or you are teaching him. 
He is intelligent. 

You are teaching him. 

DUamma: The major premise is a com¬ 
pound hypothetical, the minor premise is dis¬ 
junctive and the conclusion is eithar categorical 
or disjunctive. For example: 

1. ffAisB,Cis0.andEisF.CisD. 

2. Either A is Bor E is F. 

3. C is 0. 

Fallacies 

In logical reasoning questiorts validity of the 
conclusion is to be determined. Fallacias ate 
misisading arguments (sophism) and their 
validity, depends on certain rules and their 
violation amounts to committing a fallacy. 
Thera are various kinds of fallacies: 

Syllo^ a Hc Fcmocies 

UndiMtiibutad middia: Study the following 
example: 

All fruits we good (or health. 

Iron tonic is good for health. 

Therefore iron tonic is a fruit. 

The middla term 'good for health* is undis¬ 
tributed and. therefore, dte conclusion is 
fallacious. 

/ff/cA preceaw When the term undisirlbutod 
In its own premise is distributed in the condu- 
sion. an illicit faHacy occurs. 

Some intelligent peisorts are liars) Of major 
Ram is a Kar' ) ptetnise. 

Tharefore. Ram is iraelligent. j 

PmUdty a! two middla lerma.- Study the 
fallowing examples: 

Nothing is better than wisdom. 

A loaf of bread is better than nothing. 

Therefore, a loaf of bread is better than wis¬ 
dom. In this example there ate four terms: 
'Nothing", “bettor than rxMhing*. "Wisdom' 
and'a loaf of bread". 

Fa/laefoa of DIeUon; Here the use of 
ambiguous words in stalomanis attMunts to a 


Therefore, the aim of mart’s life are ^iplee. 

Use of amUduoua fihr^oa also liMds to 
follacies. or when the corwhtiction of foe sen¬ 
tence is misleading.. These faflactes are caUedi 
'Mlacy of amphibolosy'. For cniample: 

Gavaskar. Bedi will lead. 

In this it .is not clear as to who will lead-whether 
Gavaskar or Bedi. 

Fallaelaa of composition and dt/lalon: An 
argument becomes erroneous in composition 
when what is true of certain things, 
each taken separately, is assumed to be true of 
them collectively in the conclusion. For 
example: 

Three and two are odd and even. Three and 
two we five. Hence, five is odd and aven.An 
argumem becomes erroneous in division when 
what is true of certain things collectivelv is 
taken to be true of them sepwately in the con¬ 
clusion. For example: 

Red Indians are disappearirtg. 

He is a Red Indian. 

Hence. Ke is disappearirtg. 

In addition, thm are fallacies relating to 
wrong acceru. falsa causes' and arguing beside 
the point which can be easily made out from 
the given statement. 

RelBtional Arguments 
The properties of relation involved fri a piece 
of argument also govern the validity of the con¬ 
clusion. These relations we classified as 
follows: 

Symmatfleal: Where if thq premise is cor¬ 
rect, the coTKluaion is also correct. 

AsYmmatricat; Whwe if the premise is 
right, the conclusion is false: 

Non-SYmmatrieal: Where if the premise is 
true, the conclusion may or may not be true. 

Tranaitiaa: Where relation travels from A to 
CvisBorXtoZviaY. 

Intranaitiva: Whwe relations do rrot travel 
from X to Z via Y. 

Non-transithm mlatkms: Whwe a relation 
may or may rwt travel through a media. 

ftaflaxiva; When the relation holds between 
a term and itself. 

ImHaslaa: When it cannot hold between a 
term and itself. 

Non-raPasIva: These may or may not hold 
between a term and itself. 

The followirH) examples are ilkistratiye of 
relationai wguments 

1. A is equal to B 

.'. B is aqual to A (symmetrical-honce 

vaHcQ 

2. A is greatw than B 

.*. B is greatw than A {Asymmetrical-hence 

invalid) 

3. AisbrothwofB 

.’.Bisbrothwof A (rwn-sym metric a l-rrot 
or may not be-henoe may 
or may not be valid) 

A. A is equal to H 
B is equal to C 

.'.A is equal to C (Tranaitim-hancovaiid| 

'B..|AJa father of B 
'.iBisIfafowofC 

■'''riRiafothw of C. (Intransitiwe-hshoe 

invalid) 


{^fod-trdhsilivo-hgncg 
invalid-may or may not 
be good.) 

7. Sham is as taH as 
Ram 

Ram is as tall as . 

Rajan 

Sham is as tall as(Valid-possess reflex- 
Rajan iveness. symmetrical 

and trarrsitiveness) 

Forcefulness of Arguments 

. In such questions, a problem is posed in an 
interrogative sentence followed by two 
arguments, one of which begins with Yes and 
the othw No. To arrive at a correct answw. the 
following points are to be borne in mind. 

(a) The wgument should be factual-based orv 
facts and not on assumption. 

(b| The wgument should be specific and not 
genwalised. 

(c) The argument should be in conformity with 
the prevailing ideas arfo truth and should 
support the current thinking of the majority. 

(d) Thwe should not be any kind of amUguity 
in the arguments. 

The question below, an example of question 
format is followed by two arguments I and II. 
You have to decM which of the two 
wguments is strong and which is weak otkI 
mark the answw choice based on the 
following: 

(a) Only I is strong: 

(t4 Only II is stroitg; 

(c) Both I and II we strong: 

(cQ Eithw I or II is strong: 

(e) Neithwinorllisstrbng. 

Statement: Computerisation in offices is a must 
to provide efficient services to the citizen. 
Arguments: (i) Yes. because the work is done 
quickly and time is not wasted. 

(ii) No. it will genwate more 
unemployment. 

Answw: (a) the Argument I is quite strong 

'*-to support computerisation in 
offices. 

% 

LOGICAL REASONING vs COM¬ 
MON SENSE REASONING 

In logical reasoning you have to base the 
validitv or falsity of the conclusion on the given 
premises. You are rtot ooncemed with the truth 
or falsity of the given premises. You have to 
presume they are correct, which in (act they 
may not be. 

For example: 

St a temertf: 

Soma man am cats. Ram is a man 
Conduskm I: Some can ore men 
Conclusion II; Sorne manare not cars. 

From the above statements, we conclude 
that some men am cam because some cars are 
man and soma man may not be cam. ActuaNy, 
no man can be a cw and rw cw can be a man. 
However, from logical deduction this can be 
cortcfcidad though actuaMy it is wroM. 

fri c o mmo tv a anee m aso n i ng , no doubt logicai 
nilaa are hoipfiil but you cannot arrive at a 
100K oonact answw. In such quastiona rite 
answw choice « mom than two. I.a„ fa) Tfua 
PiabaWy True and (c) Probably Falae of^ 
Itf ala v an t . Hare firat you have to asoartaiit 



AnM’aredbbd.’ 

Good is the afrn of itiah’a He. 


''jlfagpedtef 
Aisgi^toC 
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». fbr itwsoh that it ^ a ii iir tt-itOO to 
'zero, if it is less than 50%. then it is probably 
false because in that case it is nearer to zero. If 
it is zero, then it is absolutely false and if it is 
100% tnre. then it is absolutely true. For 
instance: i 

Statement; AH students of dvs class secured 
1st division. 

Roshan is a student of this ciass. 

^ Roshan secured first divition. 
Answer; True; “Air includes Roshan and thus 
100% true. 

DIRECTIONS: 

1. When there is greater probability of being 
true, the answer should be marked probably 
true. In such cases following word^hrases 
support the decision: 

Almost all. Nearly all. Mostly. Generally. 
Many, Normally. To a large extent, etc. 

2. When there is greater probability of being 
false, the arawer should be marked pro¬ 
bably false. In such cases following words/ 
phrases support the decision; 

Rarely. Nearly none. Almost never. Hardly. 
Only a few. Very few. Very tittle. Once in a 
while, etc. 

3. When there is.no probability of being false, 
the answer should be ma^ed true. Here 
generally qualifying words/phrases as 
follows help to drcide: 

All. Always. Whole. Everyone. Everybody, 
Each. 

4. When there is no probability of being True 
the answer should be mark^ false. In such 
cases following qualifying words support 
the conclusion; 

None. Not at all. Never, Not even one. Not 
even once. 

REASONING LOGICAL 
DIAGRAMS 

In such questions, candidates are expected 
to establish a relationship among three or more 
items represented by diagrams. This requires a 
logical understanding and careful observation 
of the diagrams. The items represented by th^ 
diagrams may be Individuals, groups, class/ 
category of individuals, cities-district-state 
relatiortship or some other phenomenon. 
Generally two types of logical diagrams reason- 
■ ing tests are used. 

1. SingN diagrammatic taladonahip: Here a 
diagram is given of which a few parts are 
numbered. The candidate is asked to point 
out which number represents a particular 
statement. For. example; This diagram rep¬ 
resents 3 segments of society overlapping 
each other, viz: 

Circle*Educated youth Trianglo*Unemploved 
youth, and Square>Emploved youth. 



Based on the above relationships given-in 
the diagram, you have to point out which rep¬ 
resents the folibwing statements. 

(a) Some educated youths are employed. 

(1) (2) (3) (41 (5) (6) (71 


(1J (2» (3> (4) (5) (6) (7) 

(<9 Some employed youths are not educated. 
(1) m (3) {4J^ (5» (6) (7). 


(A) (B) • (Q (D> (Q 


(4 3 Figure 3 is both in circie and square, 
which shows educated youth and 
employed youth, respectively. 

(b) 6 -Figure 1 is only in triangle which 

represents unemployed youth. 

(c) 1 -Figure 1 is in part of the circle as 

well as in the triangle which means 
educated employed youth are 
included in that part of the diagram. 

(d) 7 -Figure 7 is only in the square which 

shows employed youth who are not 
educated as tfie part of diagram is- 
overlapping, the circle which rep¬ 
resents educated youth. 
Muni-diagrammatic rahditmahip: In such 
questions, there are several diagrams (triangleV 
circles/squares etc) which represent different 
relationships. The candidate has to pinpoint a 
portion in the diagram that represents the par¬ 
ticular statement. See example below; 



Based on the above diagrams one has to 
find out which of the diagrams represent the 
relationship given in the fallowing statements: 

1. Ludhiana, Punjab. North India 

(A) (B| (Q (0) <E) 

2. Criminals, Police, Force 

(A) (B) (Q, (D) 

3. Educated People Employed People 

(B) (C) (D) IE) 


ERRATA 

In Hiatory: Down tha Age$ (Mar 'B5). the 
wctor in the First Battle of Tarain was Prlthviiai 
Chauhan and not Muhammad Ghori as 
published (Tha Victor And Tha Vattguiahad! '. 

Amir Khusrau belonged to tbe medie^ 
period of Indian history, having been bom dur¬ 
ing the nile of Sultan Balban and having died 
duiiitg the rule of Sultan Muhammad-bin- 
Tugfi^. and not to the Mughal period, as 
published (Hiatory Makars). 

The errors are regretted.—Editor 


1. (Q- Ludhians is in Ainjab and Purijab is 

in India i.e. Ludhiana • smaller err- 
de. contained in little larger circle « 
Ainj^b which is contained in a 
bigger circle • India. 

2. (D) Criminals and Police Force are two 

different segrrtents. 

3. (B) Some educated peopie are both 

employed and unemployed. 

4. (E) Man is a rnammal and as such rap 

resented by the diagram E-1 and the 
crow is a drd. a separate category in 
the animal kingdom and as such rep¬ 
resented by a separate circle. 

5. (A) Rural population can be 

businessmen as well as labourers. 
Diractiona: To solve such questions 
generally the following lelalionship between 
various diagrams should bo borne in mind; 

A B 



1. Repre.sent 2 different items of population, 
fiaving no relationship with each other. 



2- Hepresent that one class/category of pop¬ 
ulation is comoletely contained in the other. 



B 


3. 


Represent that neitfter class/category is 
contained fully in each other but have mem¬ 
bers in common 



4. Represent that there are 3 groups/ 
segments. None of them is fuHy contained 
within the other but they have members in 
common. 



5. Represent that two groups are completely 
contained in a bigger class of the 
population 

These relationships can be further extended to 
indude several olto relations as wen. 
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T his lorms a part of Verbal Reasoning 
which ;equirei< tlic ability to Veason with 
numbei^ diagrams with numbers, and lo 
rleal with quantitative matbriais and ideas using 
rommonsens'j as well as quick calculaliari 
techniques. In othe' words, you- have to deal 
with figures for -A/hich you stiould have basic 
knowli^qde r;oricerning ouick calculations. 
geornetrY. Algebra and technique of interpret¬ 
ing data given in graphs, diagrams and tables. 
This section involves: 

a) Questions of percentages, profit and loss, 
simple and compound interesi. speeds, etc; 
b) Problems f.;once-:'ing geometry; c) Logical 
data imorpretation' d) interpretation of data 
given in t.he form o* gr.aphs diagrarm. tables, 
etc; and el common-sense application, to solve 
general mathematical problems. 

QUICK CALCULATION 
TECHNIQUES 

For making quick caiciiiations the following 
broad principles may oe followed' 

Vulgar and decimal fractions : For 
simplifying the tractions, remember the word 
'BODMAS' where B. 0. D. M. A and S stand 


tioiMd in ilie problem. 

• Assume simple rate of irKeresi. if not 
specifically meniioned in the problem, as 
compound interest See examples below; 
At 6% rate of mterest, calculate interest for 9 
months on Rs 10.000? 

9 months® 3/4 of a ^r and 6% ® 3/50. 
Hence 10.000 X 3/4 X 3/50 = Rs 460. 

Rs 5.000 increased to Rs 5 450 in 3 years. 
Calculate the rate of interest. 

Rs 450 added in 3 years, i.e. Rs 150 added 
annually. Hence. 150/5000 ® 0.03 or 3%. 

If a certain sum of money doubles itself in 3 
years at a certain simple rate of interest, in how 
many years win it become seven times at the 
same rate of imeiesi? 3 X (7-1) ® 18 years 
Formuki: No of years required 
for doubling the sum 
X 

No. of times to be 
accumulated-1 

These are examples of .simple interKt 
calculations In compound interest calculations 
the interest in periodically added to the amount 
which is earning the interest. See examples 
below 

Calculate compourtd interest for 3 years on 


for brackets ot division, multiplication, addition 
and substraction respectively. 

Percentages: fAethod of expres.sing frac¬ 
tions or parts of an object. Hence 100% re 40®^ 
hundredths or 1 and 50% woutd be 50 hun¬ 
dredths or Vi. X decimal is converted to a per¬ 
centage by moving the decimal point two 
places to the right. For example : 0.128 ® 
12.8%. To convert a percentage into a 
decimal, the decimal is moved two point places 
to the left. For example . 12.8 ® 0.128. Tfie 
following Table 1 should prove helpful. 

Table 1 

1%« 1/100 60% *3/5 

2%®VbO 75% *3/4 

4% *1/25 80% *4/5 

5%«1/20 100%* 1 

10%«1/10 120%*6/5 

20% *1/4 150% *3/2 

40%-2/5 200% *2 

50% *1/2 _ 500%*S _ 

See examples b^ow; 

• The population of a state in a given year 
was 10.000. In one decade it increased by 
15%. What is the increased population 
after the decade? 

Amwmr: 15% * 116% incraase. 115% of 
10.000*11.500. 

• What is 20% of 6,835 or 25% of 6,8357 
Aiwwor: Just divide the figure of 5 to gat' 
20% and by 4 to get 25%. because; 

a) 20 * 1/5 X 5836 * 5-*-^35 * 1,367 

b) 25 « 1/4 X 5835 * 4 -► 5835 - 
V08.7 orV09 

Interest calculation 

Interaar* Amount X Tme X Rate (I * A X T X iq. 

• Always assume rate of interest is annual 
rata of irsetest. unless otheiwise msn- 


Rs 1.000 at 5% rate of interest per annum? 

- Rs IJOOO ^ 5% * Rs IjOSO (1 St year) 
-Rr.j;05P«5%*Bs\O52.5OI?ndyw) . 

, - fils iy)52.50 €> &% * fli U6'7.63 <3rd.,' 
vwr) 

Answer; Total interest * Rs 57.63 
Femwla : Principal amount {P) X interest rate 
(IrJ - Interest (I) 

Forlstyeai; PXfr/lOO «li 

(P-H,)*lr/100 *1, 

P + l,-HjXlr/100»l3 
Compound interest * li-H 2 -H 3 
Profit Ef Loss calculation 
Fenmilae—PP * Purchase Price. SP * Selling 
Price 

(1>PP» S?...X100 

|100-loss%) 

(2) SP « ^ X(1 •f-%Profrt) 

'100 

see examples below: 

If Shyam incuirad a loss of 15% by selling 
his goods for Rs 850. at what price should he 
sen it to get a profit of 70%? 


PP*§5?_X 100* 850 X100* 100 

(100-15b 85 

SF»100X (1+ 70) 

lOo' 

Anewmr: 1700 

PPX100 


_(P% stands 


for Profit^ 


lOCHPKonSP) 


Kishan buys an article for Rs 40 and seMs it at a 
profit of 20% of the selling price. 

What is the seKng price? 

L40X100 40X100 


.J.tOO-20 80 


Answor: 50 

Formula : SP • PPX (1 ■ fP% ) 

100 

You purchased a book for Rs 10 and sold it at a' 
5% profit. What u^s the selling price? ■ - 
SP»10(1-f -S ) *10,5 

100 

Discount calculations - * 

See examples below; 

What is the discount if a refrigerator which cost 
Rs 3.000 is discoursed 7% on its price? 

7% = 0.07 and discount * Cost (3.000) X rate 
ot discount (0.07) 

Answer: Rs 210 

Formula ; Discount * Cost X Rate of discount 
If you sell an article for Rs 4,800 the price of 
which is Rs 5.000. what is the rate of 
discount? . 


5.000 -4.800 200 1 

---*.^ = -- *0.04*4%. 

5,000 5,000 25 

AAaMert4% 

Formula : Rate of discount * 

Cost 

Arvos 
1. Rectongla 

Area * Length X Breadth 
. Length * Area divided by breadth 
' Breadth * Area divided by length 
Perimeter * 2 (Length-I-Breadth) 

If AB * 6 ft and AO * 8 ft then area ABCD 
is 40 sq. iP 

B c 


2 . Square 

Area * sidU^squared or side X side 
Rarimeter *ai r lB X 4 
Side* Area 

If AO * 5 inches, the area of ABCO is 25 sq 
inches. 


3. 4*walU 
Area of 4 waNs * 2 (Length -I- BreadthJ X 
height. 

4. AaroMegsam 

Area * base X height 

If AD * 6 inches and Bp * 4 inches, then 
the area of parUMograim ABCO is 6'x 4' or 
24 sq. inches 
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'3 yards. AD « 7 yards and_ _ 

^ds. then the area of trapezoid A 8 CD is 
0+7) / 2 )X 2 »= 10 sqyards 



Area *= Vi (base X height) 

If AC « S irfches and BO ss 4 inches, then 
area of the triangle is Vi X 5 X 4 s JO sq. 
inches. 



Area» nrz 

Where r is the length of a radius 
Since d = 2r where d is the length of a 
diameter. A “= n(d/2)z = 

ndz/4. n is a number which is approx¬ 
imately 22/7 or 3.14. 

If OP = 2 inches, then the area of the circle 
with centre 0 is tT 2 * or 4 "^ sq. inches. 


0 


.OGICAL INTERPRETATION 
)F DATA 

Such questions require comprehension 
'oility and quick calculation skill. Generally, the 
bility to make quick calculations concerning 
ercentages is very essential. See examples 
elow: 

65% of the population surveyed read 
nglish newspapers. 40% of the population 
urveyed read Hindi newspapers. 25% read 
oth Hindi and English newspapers. What per- 
entage of the people surveyed read neither 
nglish nor Hindi newspapers? 

1 ) 75 % (b)80% (c)1S% (d)0 
olutien : Note the following diagram; 



L 

15K 

26% 



40K j 


= 80% people read Hindi and Englisli 
newspapers 

' 20% read neither Hindi nor English 
newspapers 

As 25% of the people surveyed read'both 
findi and English newspapers and 40% read 
mly Hindi newspapers. 40-25 * 15% are the 
eople who read Hindi papers but not English 


Tfwnatore.' 100-80’^ «• 20% those who dO 
not read any newspaper. 

'' Study the following diagram In which; 

A “ Youth club members 
B * Women club members 
C “ Family (couples) club members 



If Club A has 100 members and Club C has 
200 members, and 25% members of Club A 
and 50% members of Club C. are members of 
Club B; as well, what is the total membersNp 
of Club B? 

(a) 125 (b) 75 

(c)<125 (d)>125 

. Solution: The space which is not over¬ 
lapped by square A and circle C shows that 
there are some members who are not included 
in A and C. Hence the mernbership of B should 
be above 125. Therefore,'the correct answer 
choice IS (c). 

In the following diagram, squares A. B and C 
represent three different groups. Group A and B 
have no direct correlation. They are related to 
group C as it has common members belonging 
to both groups A and B as is seen by overlap¬ 
ping of the diagram. If total members of group 
A * 460 and group B 250 and 30% of the 
members of group C are also members of 
group A and 10% of the members of group C 
are also members of group 8 . what is the total 
membership of group C? 



Sduliem 10% of 250 » 25 and 30% of 
460 *»138 which add up as 25 + 138 = 163. 
163 represents 40% of members of group C. 
the’ 60% should represent 228 and 60% + 
40% a 100%.means 163 + 228 » 408 total 
members of group C. 

MATHEMATICAL-SYMBOL 

RELATIONSHIP 

These tests require knowledge of elementary 
mathematics as well as skill of logical correla¬ 
tion of symbols. See examples below; 

1. Some relationship has been expressed 
through mathematical signs as follows; 

+w multiplication 
X ■» Division 

* Adtfition (Plu^ i 


Based'dn the above relaiiorenip or symocns. 
the following questions may be solved. 

(a) (15«4) + (3-*-6)-? 

(a) 90(b) 99 (c)0.g9(d)45 
)b) 1/64*T/16-? 

(a) 2/64 (b) 3/64 (c) 3/80 (d) 3/48 

(c) %X( m +4/5)-? 

(a) 8/16 (b) 9/16 (c) 4/16 (d) None of these 

(d) 2/7X6/7of 1'/3-? 
(a)V>(b)'/4(c)%(d)2/4 

(e) 1(16 + 2) *) +1(2 + 2)» 3) - ? 

(a) 20(b) 30(c) 35(d) 15 

2. Based on tlie following symboltc 
relationship, the questions that follow may 
be answered. 

-t- a equal to 
+ » not greater than 
X «less than 
^ a not less than 
<■** greater than 

— * plus 

A a not equal to 
0 as Minus 

- = Plus 

# a not le.ss than 

(a) (a-b)(a=»b) 

Answer : a^ 0 b-r 

(b) It a X b X c, it implies 
Answer : a + b A^c 

(c) If a < b # c. it follows 
Answer: bOa-<-c 

(d) If a < b < c. it does imply tha: 

Answer : a -t- b X c 

(e) If X y < 7 . it implies that 
Answer : x + y A / 

(f) 5-502 +602’+803+ ? 

Answer; (i. 


FLYING LIGHT 

T he new iiluriiiniurn-lithium alloys 
produced by British Alcan Aluininium(BA) 
will stmn allow aircraft a 10 to 20 % re¬ 
duction in weight. Littiium. whicti is ttie lightest 
ot all jnetals and very common, oVvfises 
rapidly in the an and irtelts at a fairly low tem¬ 
perature. Once alloyed with aluminium 
however, lithium metal is stable and non- 
reactive. The advantages for the aircraft 
manufacturing industry are clear. There is sub¬ 
stantial weight saving compared with other 
alloys, and its corrosion resistance is proving 
superior to that of the conventional alternatives. 

Work on the new aluminium-lithiurn alloys 
started in tfie mid-1970s, when Britain's Royal 
Aircraft Establishment researched and dis¬ 
covered a novel advanced alloy of aluminium, 
lithium, copper and magnesium. 

The cost of tlie new alloys is higher, but BA 
insists the effect is margiral An aircraft builder 
who uses these materials docs not incur the 
t >.06086 of acquiring now machines or training 
operators in different methods. The materials 
can be worked with existing equipment using 
conventional techniques. This contrasts with 
tfie alternative, reinforced plastics composites, 
which need investment in sll these aspects. 

The new alloys' stress fracture toughness, 
fatigue behaviour and resistance to fatigue 
crack propagation are all a considerable 
improvement bn current materials. In ttie cons¬ 
tant searcfi tor making the aircrah lighter, the 
new alloys are definitely a milestone. 
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MENTAL ABILITY 

FOR CIVIL SERVICES. QIC. ASSTS' 
GDE. POs. CAT... 

Now that you hcrao bocomo familiar with intolligonco totting and the vonout lootoning 
locit involim, altompt thoto praetko totit (moant for Civil Sorvicot Prdiim, Anittanlt' 
Grade, AAO Exam of iho OIC, POt, CAT and other managomont ontranco oxamt) to 
otiou yevr porformanco and hiithor eliminate cmy weak tpoti that come to light 
Time* 45 minwtw 

Sceiet: 1. Give younoH one mark for each correct answer. 2. Deduct one mark for each 
wrongaiuwer 3. Then rote yourself at followt: 

Excelim.. 93-9t Very Good 87-92 Good. 81-86 Fair 75-80 Poor.. Bolew 75 

Ot/IECTtONS For ooch o1 the following guesrion^ tick mai< tho choice that best answen 
the question Answers ere given at the end of these tests 


VERBAL TESTS 

I Directions In questtorv; 1 b ttiere is a 


group of five letters in 

ddch Mark 

which IS <4fterent or odd 


1 (a) ..tep 

(b) slop 

(ff-tay 

(di blast 

(e) .teep 


2 (a) book 

(b) pencil 

|<4 copy 

(d}mk 

(e) blade 


3 (s| bole 

fbi fade 

(<) load 

Id) rake 

(ej n ake 


4 (d) loop 

(b) foo’ 

(<j peel 

\d) deal 

je) kill 


5 (a) fear 

(b) dear 

(c) deer 

Id) fork 

(e) plot 


6 (dj take 

(b) takes 

(c) table 

d) taking 

(e) took 



It Directions In questions 7 I .l '>oine letters 
are set in a specific ordei btudy the senes car 
efuilv and fill in the blanks f om the i froic-s 
given under each question 

7 ADEHILM— 

(a) N (b) O 

{c|P {d)0 

8 M P S V- 

(a) U |bl I 

(c|W id)Y 

3 opRSuvry— 



(a)LM 

(b) NO 


(c)OP 

(d)AB 

10 

Q N K H F- 



(a)F 

|b)B 


(c)F 

(d)A 

11 

b H K N Q- 



|d)P 

(b)Q 


(c)S 

(d)T 

12 

ACFJO — 



(a)P 

(b)Q 


(c)U 

id>V 


III Directions Questions 13 18 have dis 
arranged letters serially numbered By ai rang¬ 
ing the letters in proper order meaningful 
words can be formed Tf e chcice' under each 
question con am serui numbers of the letters 
Mark the choice which contains the serial num- 


ber' of a meaningful word 


1J R S S E F 

R 

0 P 0 

1 2 3 4 5 

b 

7 8 9 

(a) 867542391 


(4876453219 

(c) 154236789 


(<9915678342 

14 H 1 S 0 0 

L 

F 

1 2 3 4 5 

6 

7 

'4 36245/1 


(6)4572613 

(c) 7456231 


(d) 4752613 

15 S T T 0 0 

A 

M E 

(4 35762418 


(b) 24762581 

(c) 57362418 


(d) 24762518 

16 U R S 0 V 

L 

A F 

1 2 3 4 6. 

8 

7 8 

(4 86574213 


(413426587 

(4 86754123 


(d) 68754213 

17 N 1 G T N 

N 

E 1 0 

1 2 3 4 5 

6 

7 8 9 


M 367624189 (6)819784263 

(c) 269714836 (4 216748539 

18DTENMCU0 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

(a) 18675432 (b| 18673642 

(<418675342 (cQ 18675342 

IV Duechons: In questions 19-24 <fis- 
arranged letters are given Each letter bears the 
alphabebc number of the letter (le Awl 
B>a2 03 etc) Arrange the letters to rnake a 
meaningful word and mark the choice contam- 
mq the correct serial number of letters that 
make a meaningful word 

19 N E E A M I X 

(a) 5-14-9-13-24 5-1 
(b» 14-5-9-24-13-1-6 
(0 5-24-1-13-9-14-5 
(d)E 24 ■' 9-13 1-5-14 
2CSFHBfiNAC 
19 5 d 2 18 14 1 3 

(a) .£-"8-14-1 3 5-8-19 

(b) 2 IS 1 14 3-3-5-1« 

(0 18-2 1 14-3 3 5-19 
(d) 19-"8 1 2-14 3-8-5 

21YRUADL N 
25 18 21 1 4 12 14 

(a) 12 1-21-4-14-25 18 
Jb) 12-1-21-4 14 18 25 
(0 12-1-21 14 4 18 25 
(d) •'2 1-21 14-18-4 25 

22 H R A C S T 

8 18 1 3 19 20 

(a) 19-20-1 18-3-8 

(b) 19-20-1-18-8-3 

(c) 19-20-18-1-3 8 
(<419-20-3-18-1 8 

23 E ’ T U 0 S 0 

5 9 20 21 15 19 9 

(a) 15-21-20-19-9-6-4 

(b) 15-21-20-19-9-4-5 

(c) 15-21-20-19-4-9-6 

(d) 15-20-21-19-4-6-9 
24ENRUAFC 

5 14 18 21 1 6 3 

(a) 6-21-18-14-1-5-3 
(0 6-21-18-14-1-5-3 
(0 6-21-18-14-1-3.« 
(<46-21-14-18-3-5-1 

V t^rechana- Questions 26 to 30 relate to 
CODING/DECOOING Find the principles taken 
for c<xkng and mark the correct choice 

26 How Witt you code ACCOMMODATE If S 
and V are coded es 8 and 67 

(a) 26-24-24-12-14-1f-23-22-26 

(b) 26-24-24-12-14-14-23-26-22 

(c) 26-25-26-12-14-14-23-26-22 

(d) 26-24-12-14-14-23-21-26-22 
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to ia-ia-Z^HWi <d)13’2-t.6.l3-i2 • (b) 11-22-«-7-1«;24-23<22 

47. »2“1-3-11-Sri swnd'lor BACKED, how W10-27-7-6-17r23*l 7-22-21 

y«M you CARTONS? ' (<412-23-9-19:8-25-19-24-23 

3^3^ 6-20^14«t6i>19 . 29.. 6RREn«o48^fer»«teiiiMinaBnB«t5-te 

"IW ^I-16-20-16-14-19 tateprftitiKf as'EHQD. how is the ^w«r 


rajiV'OiPPICULT'using smilar coda as for 
MOVEabow. 

(aiE-J-G-G-J*0-V-M-U 
(«F-K-H-H-K-E-WiN-V i' 

(4£-J-C-C-J-l>V.M-D 


NON-VERBAL TEST^ 

I. Spot tha odd one out among the following set of figures: 


^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


PmbImFiguM 


7 ^ 


A/iiw0r Figun 


II. Name the serial number of the figure in the answer figures which wiH 
complete the series, i.e.. fit in the last column of the problem'figure: 

Problem Figure 


Antwer Figure 


III Find the relationship/anaiogv in the first sot (2 figures) of problem 
figure. Based on the same analogy, find the suitable figure from answer 
figure to fit in the blank space in the following questions: 


Problem Figure 




Attmrter Figure 


Problem Figure 






A ee ure rF ig u to 


Problem Figure 


[\r'D 0 ••• 0 S 


Answer Figure 


m 


^1 ^ El 
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Amwrfigun 


Problum Figun 


Mwa 




mm 


Answer Figurt 


IV. Name the serial number-of the two figures in the following questions, 
which are out of position/place and require interchanging trf position to 
put the entire series in order; 

1. i—inr—11-11- I’l— ^ 


V. In each of the following questions, there are three blocks of figures 
A. B and C. Two figures in Blodc C have some similarity with the figures/ 
pattern in Block A. In Block B. there are some figures that match with 
Block A or are similar/have same analogy. You have to select two figures 
from Block C which bear similarity or are based on the same analogy as 
that of Block A. Block B will help you to determine thecorrect answer. 

BtoekA Block B 


□ □ 


Block C 


O o 



C 0 


5. 


US] 


^ 



BCD 
mock A 


i>& a-n 


Block C 



BCD 




EG aaBa 


aa 
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I diooM ftofti tfw figMifi 
diagram to niprwKit tta* iil 
tivM coMgori^duM of # 
in Am tarms in quMidino 1-IS: 


tMlow the- 
among tha. 
that laNow 








(Size and designs'hava no oonalation hare) 

1. Aaia. India. Caicutta 

2. Cement, bricks. biiUing construction 
materials 

3. Crow, parrot, hen 

4. Crow, parrot, birds 

5. Tables, chairs, furrrinaa 

6. Married, bachelor, buaine asm en 

7. Nmwnmak. Dhmwmvyg. magazine 

8. Teachers, graduates, people 

9. Boys, naughty, serious 

10. Stenographers, typists, hockey players 

11. Slim, ierriales. dancers 

12. Married man. husband, father 

13. Doctors, educated, bachelors 

14. Punjabis. Sikhs, doctrxs 

15. Punjabis. Sikhs. Hindus 

II The diagram below depicts the students of 
B.Sc. firral year: 



What does the shaded portion depict? 

(a) The students who study Chmistry and 
Physics 

(b) The students who study Physics and 
Maths 

(c| The studerrts who study Chemistry. 
Physics and Maths 

(4 The students who study Chamistiy and 
Maths 

III The large square on the left rapreserrts Putt- 
nfaM and the right reoresants Haryanavis. Which 
of the figures mows a oorrect rapreaentation of 


Sikhs arrd Christians? 



IV The four diagrams below are (rf the same 
alphabet cube, which has a letter on each ol its 
six faces. All faces from figure A to Chase three 
letters visible. SKOept figure Q nr which one face 
IS blank. Which letter should appear on the 
Uankfaoe? 






REASONING TESTS 

1. In the following statements a situation is 
explained in two premises, followed by a con¬ 
clusion. Decide whether 

(a) conclusion necessarily follows from the 
slariMnents 

(b| conclusion is only a long-drawn one 
conclusion definitely does not follow 
from the statemenis 
(dj conclusion drawn is doubtful 
Draw your answer only from within the 
staremer.-t!'. 

1 . St&ternmts 

1. Milch cattle mostly live on grass 

2. Other ammats also depend on gias.s. 
Conclusion 

Therefore, grass makes lawn.s look 
beautiful. 

W Ibj W M 

2 . Stotomonts 

1. High calorific dial, foil of carbofiydraies. 
is good for labourers. 

2. R>r dask-bound workers, excess sugar 
aharmfiil. 

Coocktsion 

Tharetore. for people who indulge in 
physical work. cartMh^ates are not as 
harmful as fur desk-bouTKf workers. 

M M M M 

3 . Sl ot o m onu 

1. Tubercutosis (TB) is a contagious dis¬ 
ease but is curable. 

2. Canoir is not contagious but is 


M M 

4. Stotomonts 

1. Students, who study throughout the 
year, may succeed. 

2. Both Ram and Sham are studying hard 
nght from the beginning of the year. 

Conewsion 

Both of them must succeed. 

(a) (b> (c) (d) 

5. Stotomonts 

1. Hard-working people come up in 
industnes. 

2. Hard-working people are generally well- 
paid. 

Conclusion 

Ratnesh is nard-working and must be 
welt-paid. 

(a) (b) (c) (d) 

6. Stotomonts 

1. Happiness keeps a man awav frqm 
(fiseasas. 

2. Ram keeps himself hsppy 
Conclusion . 

Therefore. Ram will never become sick. 

(a| (bh M (d) 

II. In each of the following questions two cr 
three statements are given, followed by a corr- 
clusion. Examkte the conclusion saparatalv in 
the context of the facts given and decide'upon 
its degree of truth or falsity. Mark conclusiorts 
as follows: 

(a) Definitely true 
(bl Probably true 
(c) Data is insufficient 
(rfi Probably false 
DefiTvielv false . . 

1Stairemenr* 

1. Wfitrri a gun fires, light and sound are 
both produccri. 

2. From a distanr® we see light first 
followed by sound 

Conclusion 

Therefore, light travels faster than sound, 
ia) (b| (r) (rt» 1e) 

2. Stotomonts 

1. Patients of blrxid cancer become 
anaemic and show swelling cn their 
feet. 

2. There can be other reasons which make 
Ram anaemic. 

Conclusion 

Therefore. Rum is suffering from blood 
cancer, 

(a) (b) (c) id) (e) 

3. Stotomonts 

1. Chlorophyll gives green cciour to 
plants. 

2. It makes food for the plants by 
photosynthesis. 

Conclusion 

Therefore, chlorophyll is an essential 
component of the plant kingdom. 

{») (bj jc) (dj (e| 

4. Stotomonts 

1. Thera are several' planets in our 
univarae. 

2. Some of them 'have the' same 
atMosphere as earth. 

Conclusion 

Therefore, there may be possibiKiy of 
I human life elsewhere in our universe. 

I M M (0 (d) M 
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FOR QIC, ASSTS' GDE, lES/ISS... 

And now ottompt this procMco toil moont for Iho AAO Exnn of GIC Auistanli' Grado 
Exam, Indian Economic Sonricc/lndian SloticHcal Sorvko and admr oxcmw. 

DlttECTIONS: For each question, tick mark the choice that bast answers Uia question. 
Answers ere given at the end of these teats. 


DATA INTERPRETATION 


I Study ttie following diagram which depicts 
tiousehold expenditure of a family on various 
main heads and answer the questions that 
follow; 

HOUSEHOLD EXPENSES OF URBANITE FAMILY 



A = Expenses on food 

House rent/waior ana electricity 
C * Children's education (school lee/bt)oks/ 
stationery, etc) 

0 = Clothing (siimnier/winier dresses/soft 
furnishing, etc) 

E = Mi-sceltaneous (Medical/holidays, 
antertainrnenl/gupsts. etc) 

1 fake-home (ray of a family is R.s 2.200 
How mucti amount on an aveiage are they 
paying towards clothing/soft fiiinishing per 
month’ 

(a) Rs. 300 (b) Rs 396 

(c) Rs 264 Id) Rs 330 

The above family is able to cut down 
various eai-ntarkud household expenditure 
and is able to savr: 5% every alternate 
month and riui the same away fur 
emergencies. In case they do not u.s(; this 
amount ni all tor four years, how rnui:h 
arnouni will they have saved? 

(a)R.s1,320 (b)Hs 1.100 

(c)Rs 2.640 (d)Rs 2.460 

A family is spending Rs 1.700 Inwards 
house rent, electricity and water, and Rr, 
2.040 towards expercses on food/inilk/ 
Iruit.s, etc The remaining amount being 
spent on items "C". "D" and "E" based on 
the diagram. What is the monthly income 
of this family? 

.(a) Rs 5.800 (b| Rs 6.000 

(c) Rs 6.300 (d) Rs 6.800 

A newly married couple i.-. together earning 
Rs 3.600 II they spend their monthly earn¬ 
ing based on the diagram, how much can 
they save during the first two years of their 
marriage’ 

(a) Rs 2.000 (b)Rs 10.000 

(cl Rs 10.080 (d)Nil 

It a family is earning Rs 6.800 (rer month, 
trow much rent (ter annum would they be 
(laying? 


(a) Rs 1.700 (b)Rs 20.000 

(c) Rs 20.400 (d) Rs 20.200 

6. If a family spends Rs 6.600 per annum 
towards house rent including other 
amenities (water/electricity, etc), what 
should be their monthly income (take home 
salary)? 

(a) Rs 3.500 (b) Rs 2,200 

(c) Rs 6.800 (d) Rs 6.500 

7. A family, earning Rs 3.500 per month, 

went on holiday for two weeks. How much 
could they have saved on Food if they were 
staying with relations during the holidays? 
(a)Rs3/5 (b)Rs 1.050 

(c)Rs525 (d)Rs 515 

8. If a family is spending 30% towards food. 

25% towards house rent and 15% on mis¬ 
cellaneous ex(ienses. what should be their 
monthly earnings if they spend Rs 816 per 
month towards their children's education? 
(a) Rs 6.000 (b) 6,600 

(c)Rs 6,800 (d)Rs 6,875 

The following tests are designed to 
assess your ability to interpret data from 
graphs and diagrams and at the same time 
make simple calculations. 

II Tile following graph retirescnts aggressive 
sales activities undertaken by a food processing 
corntiany during the (leriod 1970-76. Study 
the graph carefully and answer questions that 
tollow 


NUMBIH OF eiSTRIRUTINr, 
OUTICTS|«n ooo noB) 


(a) 3.5 (b)2.0 

(c) 4.0 (4 4.5 

3. The percentage increase achieved during 
1973-74 over the period 1970-71 is 

(a)4po (4300 

(C)2P0 (d)450 

4. In 1976-76 the growth over 1970-71 

represents-times increase in the com¬ 

pany's selling operations? 

(a)4 (b)5 

(c| 4-1/2 (d| 5-1/2 

6. During which year was the growth rate of 

distribution system the highest? 

(8)1972-73 (b) 1973-74 

(c) 1974-75 (d) 1971-72 

6. During which year was growth rate thwS 
worst? 

(8)1972-73 (b) 1974-75 

(c) 1973-74 

(d) Progress was even during all the years 

III Study the foftowing'statement minutely and 
answer the questions that follow; 

(Figures per 1000 persona) 


Year 

Birth rate* Death rateChild 

1978 

80.7 

71.3 

20% 

1979 

51.8 

41.7 

19% 

1980 

54.3 

44.2 

20% 

1981 

60.7 

50.6 

19% 

1982 

75.2 

65.1 

21% 

1983 

79,2 

60.1 

17% 

1984 

78.3 

66.4 

22% 

1. Erorn 

the above 

table it 

follows 


tniBUBiwo 

boostmc) 
programma 
of a fnnri 
nmnufm.turtng 
fiompanv 


1 In which yoar did Itiu conqianys sfiles 
operations nearly double over 1970-71 ? 

(u) 1971-75 (b) 1975-76 

(c) 1971-72 (d) 1972-/3 

In the year 1973-74. the total sales outlets 
of the company as depicted in the graph 
were nearly 45.000 This represents an' 


maximum addition of population took place 

during the year- 

(3)1980 (b)1982 

(c)1983 (d)1984 

2. Which year had the minimum growth in 
population? 

(alk1979 (b)1984 

(c)1980 (d)1978 

3. Death rate remained static during- 

(a) 1979-1980 (b) 1979-1982 

(c) 1981-1983 

(d) It did not remain static at all 

4. Which year was ttie best from the over-all 
health/welfare point? 

(a) 1984 (b) 1982 

(c)1979 (d)1983 

IV the following diagram retiresents the 
domestic bedget of a family. Study thi- various 
exfienditures involved and answer the ques¬ 
tions tliat follow. 



DOMESTIC BUDGET OF FAMILY "X ' 

A » ExiMnditure of food 
B XX House rani 
C* Entertainment 

D « Education end maintenance of children 
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«alaiv ^ur 104£\teMi«n» 

th« monthly satoiy. If h« pays 18% of h« 

total amokiinanta as houw rent, calculate 

the amount of house rent per month he is 

peying. 

MRseie (b|Rs600 

(c)Rs866 (d)675 

2. The statutory deductions towards Provident 
Fund • 12% per month of the basic salary 

worfcs out to bo Rs-per annum. 

(a)Rs4,8B4 (b)Rs 4.845.6 
(c)Rs 44.85 (d| 4.485.6 

3. After Provident Fund deduction and pay¬ 
ment of house rent, what is the take-home 
pay packgt of the family X “based on the 
above data? 

(a) Rs 2.631 p.m. W Rs 2.600 p.m. 

jc) Rs 2.355 p.m. (4 Rs 2,350 p.m. 

4. What is the total amount per month the 
family spends on food and entertainment 
expenses? 

(a) Rs 1,100 (b) 1,144 

(c)Rs 1,104 Id) Rs 1.140 

5. If the couple .-wpuld have been newly 
married without ^ildren. what is the max¬ 
imum amount' tMiy could have saved in 
addition to Providihii fund? 

(a) > Rs 1.180.70 ’(b) > Rs 1.118 57 
(C|-Rs1,187.» v (d)fRs 1,187.75 

6. If a 12.5% fl«lDl|9||~in.4hs salary is given, 
what will be'VWigrtMs emoluments -per 
month? 

(a) Rs4.248.31’-. (b)Rs4.240.31 
|c) Rs 4,206.2pr,td) Rs 4.206.25 



ARTIFICIAL MAN 

S cientists have finally manufactured an 
artifidal substitute for man himself. 
This artificial human being, jointly 
developed by human functions laboratory of 
the Swedish Institute of Ar^itectonics and 
UNIDO, is used in the tnstittite's mic¬ 
roclimate laboratory. 'Eti-man' as it ik called 
is a Nfa-sized doll equipped with micro- 
prdcessor sensors in various parts of its 
body. The changes in temperature of Its 
skin surface are recorded and processed by 
a computer. Evaluation of these provkles 
the answer to the question of how a Kvittg 
human beir^ would react to changes in any 
given altustion.__ 


I In the shortest possible' time, solve the 
following p.robl«itis based on the following 
diagrams: 

1. A is the centre of the circle. 8 A C D forms a 
rectangle. CX = 12" and AY * 10" What 
is the length of the dotted line AC? 



6. The area of Iheisoscelestnangle ABC is 48, 
AO DC and AE » EB. Let x be the area of 
the rectangle DEFG, Then x equals- 




(a) 12" (b)22" 

(c)10" (d)15" 

2. The following quadrant contains a rectangle 
A B 0‘C. Figures between D C line dre 
given. What is the length of B C? 



(8)18 (b)24 

(c)12 (d) 6 

7. Triangle ABC is a right-angled triangle. If 
is the mid-poinl of line BC and angle AC8 
40°. then angle BDA is equal to 


(a) 16" ;(b)32" 

(c) 8" ((«20" 

3. How many triangles and squares are there 
in the following diagiam? 




la) 4 (b) 5 

|c) 6 . (d) 8 

EFGH is a square. Outside it, ABCO is a rec¬ 
tangle. EF « 3. AB » 4. BC s 6. The area 
of the region outside of EFGH and inside of 
ABCDis 


(3)168 12 (b)12&24 

(c) 24 8 12 (d).I2 8 16 

The numtier of ;>qiiare units in the area of C 
A Bis 




(a) 16 (b)15 

(c)10 (d)24 

9 What is the area of figure given below ? 

Given: ABCO is a rectangle cind BDE an 
. exiscelesnglit-angledtiiangle 


858588 88 
58888888881 


(3)15.5 (b)10.0 

(c)17.5 (d)20 

(e)12.4 

5. In terms of tfie square units in the diagram 
below, what is the area o.' the semicircle in 
the graph? 

(a) 2% (b) 4lf 

|c) 8^ (d) 32ir 

(e)16l) 


(a) ab (c) b (a h/2) 

(c) ab^ fd) cab ' 

10. DF IS parallel to CB. AjprE FB. (3^ 
and TB * 3. What is thetength of CB? 
(a) 4 (b) 5 

(c) 6 (d) 8 
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11. (e) There is rw repetition of any letter in others except m (e). 

2. (e) All ivords are concerning writing/reading except (e}. 

3. (c) Ail words have letter E in the end except (c). 

■1. jd) All words have one setter repeated except (dl. 

5. ici The only word having one tetter repeateo. 

6. (Cl All other words ere various forms of TAKE whereas (cj refers to a • 

piece or lurniture. 

7. It,) There is a two-ietter gap in tne alphabetical order i.e.. after A 

comes T>; B 6 C are omitted. After EcomesH; F & G are omit¬ 
ted. Hence, alter M will follow P; N Et 0 are to be omitted. 

H id) Two ietteis are omitted irr the alphabetical order, i.e.. attor M, N 
•} O are omitted; alter P. Q & B are omitted. Hence, letter V 
•mould follow '4 

;t. > 0 ) After two consecutive imters of the alphabet, one Is omiiied 
After Cj P Q IS omitted; after R Ef S, T is omitted. Z Et Y should 
ije followed by AB because Z has to be omitted and m circular 
■oguence after Z comes the tetter A. 

10 !b)ln deticendinq order after each letter two ivtrK.e(.:ir-g ones are 
omitted. : e.. after Q the preceding letters 0 Ef P are omitted 
^nd N is given. 

n. Id) Two following letters after each given one are omitted. :e.. 
after E, F b G are omitted and H is given and so on. 

12. fc)Omis.sion of letters is increased by one after each letter, i.e.. 

after A. B is omitted, after C two letters D 8 E are omitted, 
after f three letters G, H & i are omitted. Hence, after O.- 5 let¬ 
ters are to he omitted, i.e., P. Q. R. S Et T. Therefore, the next 
in the senes i.s U 

11113. (a) professor 14. (c) foolish 15. (b) tomatoes 
16. (c) flavours 1 ? (b)lndenting 18. (b) document 
IV 19. (c) examine 20. (b| branches 21. fb) laundry 22. (a) starch 
23. jb) outside 24 (c) fumance 
V25. (b) 26. (b) 27 (b) 28, (b) 

29. (b) C-N-M-D (Preceding letter is taken for coding following 
letter, i.e.. B will be coded as A in this case). 

30. (a) A is coded as B. C as 0 and so on. Hence DbE. I=J. etc. 

Non*V«rbal 

II. F-Noie the direction of the arrow in the triangle and lines on the 

sides of the circle. Following the pattern of preceding figures, 
figure F IS the odd one. 

2. F-Note movement of dot. Figure F does not foliow the pattarr^and 

as such is the odd one in the series. 

3. C-There is n regular pattern in the movement of dots and changing of 

direction of arrows. Based on the preceding sequence, figure C 
is odd amongst other figures. 

4. E-There is a regular pattern of movement of the circle across the 

square, movement of dots and increase/decrease in number of 
dots, and also the line in the centre of the square. Based on this 
pattern figure E is the odd one. 

5. D-Movemeni of dots up and down, and direction of arrows differ 

each time ana movement of vertical line on the ba.se of the 
figure changes inside and outside. Based on the pattern in the 
preceding and following figures, figure 0 is odd here. 

6. O-Note the movement of two lines inside the circle (one honzontal 

and the second vertical, movement of dot in alternate figures, 
and the movement of open triangle around the circle). Based on» 
these parameters, figure D is the odd one here. 

III. 0-The circle in the square is moving around the squares along with 

a tine in clockwise direction. The dot in the circle is moving up 
T and ifown frpm figure to figure. The square is having a double 
line in the first figure which is vertical and then, in the next figure, 
it beAimes horizontal. Keeping the above correlation of move- 
' ment of circle with line, movement of dot in the circle and 
horizontal and verRcal line movemertt in succession, the figure in 
answer column D completes the series. 

2. C-Keeping in view the movement of the small circle outside arourKl 

the triangle, that is first circle having dot inside and second one 
blank and vice versa and the movement of the arrow inside the 
triangle and direction of pin and also movement of black dot on 
two sides of angle, the figure C accurately completes the series. 

3. D-Note direction of arrows gn top and pins at the bottom of the cir¬ 

cle changing from one figure to the next and repeating the »me 
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half horizontal Ikie is ^ide the drele. The figure in e t uxe r 
co lumn 0 will complete the sereis keeping the above para m e t ers 
intequence. , . 

4. E-Note changing direction of arrow and the dot inside and outside. 

is a similarity of pattern and its change aitamatively. Han* 

1 <’•. mswer figure E completes the series. ' 

6. E-Ncu< .he movement of the dot from one angle to the other of the 
uiangie and die direction of the arrow cutting across—the dot 
moving in clockwise direction from one angle to the other and 
the arrow moving once inside and once outside. Answer figure 
c (its in problem coturrai to complete the series. 

Ill 1. D-N.'i'iber of lines are increasing in the first two figures. In figure 0 
iino;'. hr.ve increased to 5 and the direction of arrows aiso match. 

2. C-ir' Thu Tirst two figures, number of lines are reducing. Based on 

this anotogy. rigure C has same relationship to figure 3 in pro¬ 
blem iiQure. Dot and arrows have no correlation hero. 

3. C-ln the fust two tigures, 'you will notice two circles with an airow 

in figuie one and a circle with square inside in figure two. Based 
on this anal.'igv. C fits in blank column. 

4. A-Rector..julai figures reduced to anguiar figure from figure 1 to 2 

in problem ngure. Keeping in view the arrow and the drcte, 
figc'e A in answer column fits in the blank column. 

IV. 1. Figures C and E interchange pi.Mlion. The size of the circle and 
the n>! -vant rectangular figures are decreasing in .size in each of the 
following columns 

2. Figures C. D B E interchange positions, i.e.. figure E should replace 
figure C and figure C should go ir, column 0 and column O figure 
should come at the end. Reason; Shaded area is moving clockwise 
and the small circle outside is moving anti-clockwise. 

3. Figure C should go in column E and figure E should go m column C. 
Reason; Dotted portion is moving anti-clockwise and the shaded 
cloumn is also following the same movement pattern. 

4. Figures D B E should interchange position. Reason; Smaller circle is 
moving around in an anti-clockwise direction and the arrow in clock¬ 
wise direction. To set the sequence in proper order, figuie 0 should 
come last. 

5. Rgures C B D should interchange position. Reason: the tiot is mov¬ 
ing around rectangular figure in a clockwise direction. The comer of 
the main rectangular figure is being cut following anti-clockwise 
movement and the.srrow inside the triangle thus formed is moving 
inward and outward alternatively. 

6. C B 0 should interchange^ Reason: The small circle is moving 
around small rectangular fi^re in a clockwise direction, the arrow 
cutting both rectangular figures are changing dierections alternative¬ 
ly. Similarly, the small nail-like figure is changing directions 
alternatively. 

7. QBE should interchange. Reason: The small circle outside is mov¬ 
ing in an anti-clociwise direction. The shaded portion of the mangle 
is increasing in each foJIowing figure. 

8. C B E should interchange. Reason: The shaded area in the drcle is 
increasing in each figure. The small circle inside the rgain circle is 
moving in ar> anti-clockwise direction. 

9. D and t should interchange. Reason; The dot is mov.ng xi a 
clockwise direction irtside the rectangular figure The arrow is 
changing direction alternatively in the circle cutting across the rec¬ 
tangular figure. 

10 C and 0 should interchange. Reason. The Cimle is moving from 
one coiner toanpther in an anti-clockwise direction. The arrow is 
changing direction alternatively in each subsequent figure. The 
horizontal line across the base line of the rectangular, figure is once 
touching left line and than right line of theverticai sides of the rec¬ 
tangular figure alternativelv. 

11 0 and E should interchange. The Small circle is moving across in a 
clockwise direction. The shaded column is moving also along with 
the circle in a clockwise direction. 

12*0 and.E should interchange. Note the movement of the large/ciicle 
oustide which is in a clockwise direction. The same pattern is 
followed by the smaller circle. The direction of the horizontiri line is 
changing alternatively. 

13 C and D should interchange. Reason; The dot in the rectangular 






V1. B & C-ln Block A the squ»eSwW» becoming smaller in each figure. In 
Block B the circles are becoming smaller' in size in each 
column. In Block C, squares in columns B 6 D have the same 
correlation. 

2. B 6 C'The single square is followed by the double square (square' 

inside another square). Same pattern is followed in Block B 
but here after a single square double triangles are given. In 
Block C. figures B & C follow the pattern of Block A. 

3. A 6 C-Careful observation will reveal that Block C lias similar figures 

in the same sequence as in Block A. 

4. A & B-Diredtion of arrows and pins (line with circular head) has a 

specific pattern in Block A. Based on this, figures A 8 B 
follow the same pattern as in Block C. 

5 A & B-Arifwer i.s obvious. Figures A & B in Block B follow a certain 
sequence which is obvious in Blocks A 8 B 

Logical Diagrams 

A Calcutta is in India. India is in Asia. 

2 B Coinenl and bricks are two different materials. But both are 

building construction material.:. 

3 f All are different type.s of birds but both come in the categorv 

ot birds. 

4. B All are different types ol birds. 

5. B tables and chairs are two rliflerent noms hut bom iii<! 

included in tne class of furn'i irf 

!S. n Some married men and liacfieiois aio businessmen. Some 

busines.smen are both married -irul tiachelors Some 

businessmen are noi married and some .in; not bur-heiois 
/ B Both are magazines, Jitlnieru in natnie bui am inciurled in 

itie category of maga.'’ines 

_ 8. C Some teachers are graduate:, and some uiarfiiatHs am not 
l«acfier.s .antt vice versa Rut noth teanliers arul riradiiales 
am included in the category of people. 

H 0 Some boys are naughiy and somr am :.erpous But no 
naughty boy is seriou.s and vice, .ler.sa. 

10 C Alt stenographers are typists Some ivfii.'its an.t tinmn 

stenoqiaphers are hockey filoyeis. 

11. F Some slim persons are lernalet Some lemaies .im slim 
Some !emale.s are dance.:.. Some dancei''. are temaie'. and 
..lim (leisons 

12 Cl All husbands are mameo met.. Some married men .ina hi.i, 
fiarid:. are tathers. 

13. G All doctors are educated. Some doctors are bachelor:. :>onifr 

bachelors are educated, but are not doctor-; 

14. F Some Puniabis are 5iikh. Some Siktis aie doctor'^ and vi.';e 

yersa Some doctors are Puniiih. Sikhs .ir.d vice vor.u 
1b. B Sikhs and Hindu:: both profess difteioui mlujioris tun helong 
to tlie same class, i.e . I’uniabis. 

II. (c) The shaded portion is common to alt ttit three circles 

Therefore, it represents iho.sg .students wtio are :;iudyinq all 
the three subiects. 

III. (c) The Sikhs and Christians both live in Buniab and Hatyana 

IV. Letter V 

Roasening TmIs 

II. (cl 2. (a) 3. (c) 

4. (d) "may" in first statement bongs a ctiatice factor wtiich makes 

the conclusion doubtful. 

5. (d) "generally" makes it doubtful 

6. jb) Statement 1 is very general and cannot be applied to all 

cases. So the conclusion i.s a long-drawn one 
II. 1. (a) Both scientifically and logically (based on arguments) it is 
true. 

2. (c) Data is incomplete as Ram is sho'wing only one symptom. 

3. (b). It can be true but we cannot arrive at 100% correct conclu¬ 

sion Irom tfie given statement. 

4 (c) Statements 1 and 2 do not support the conclusion and as 

such data is not enough. 

QUANTITATIVE APTITUDE 
Data Intarpratation 

II. (b) 2. (c) 3. (d) I) 

4 (c) The newly married couple can save 12% (C). that is. expenses 


■o, \ci . ■ <a. f. ■' a. ^ • 

ft 1 (c) 2. (c) .3. (b) 4. M 5.(4 6. (W 

III 1 (d) 2.(4 3.(4 4. (4' 

Explanation: Death rate and child death rate are to be kept in 
mind. These two factors affect the growth of population in a 
given year. 

IV 1. (c) Basic salary »Rs 3.365 

10% house rent = 336.50 

Total emoluments » Rs 3.365 -f Rs 336.50 * 
3.701.50 

18% of total emoluments = Rs 666.27. round off to Rs 
pee 

2. (b) ‘-■'306X 12-403,8X12 = 4.845.6 

100 

3 (. 1 ) Iota! emoluments* Rs 3.36b-f 336.50 = 3.701.50 

3.701.50-1,070 07* * 2.631.44 
• House rent Rs 666 2 7-t-P F Rs 403.8 = 1.070 07 
to hfl reduced from the total emoluments to get take- 
home iiay fiarket 

4 ib) Expenses on food* 25% of 336b * 841.2b 

Expenses of entertainment = of 3..365 = .302.85 

R!.841.2b-FR.s302.Bb*Rs1.144 10 
I; 12“.'.. Piovident I und = Rs 403.8(1 23% education 8 
childrer' maintenance* Rs 77.3 9fj Total Rs 1.187 75 
As ttiey would havenochildren being newly wedded 
‘.iume they c.'iii save tiom mi::collaneoiis also. Hence 
'iiiw than R.. 1.187 7b can be saved bv them, 

■ dial hosii .aldiv = 3.36b pei moritti 

'2‘.A. 'i.r.-r-iie = .3.36b X 12 5/100 = 

‘1.201-, 2b-f42.0G(*) = Rs.l.24e 3' 

1*1 10 '-.i house ifMii subsidy on the tiasic salaiv 

GeeiiMtrkal Probiems 

ic! 2. hi] 3 (c) 4 (c) 

tbl I' (h) Sc><'explanation 

Explanation: Because is i.sosceie'o. the 0(:G= 
L8! Draw a peqjendicular trorn A to CB, loteisecting 
DE .-it Fi. Theti AH[). AHE. DGC and EFB are all con¬ 
gruent So DF.=CG+FB ot 1/2 of BC Also OG must be 
1/2 111 itie altitude of ABC. Sirtce 48 is 1/2 the altitude 
hint!'. HC. the area ot DEFG is 1/4 of 3C times ttre 
.jltiiiKle ihr- aroa o' OLFG is; hall ol 48=24 



/.(b) 8 (b) See f;/.|ilanalion 

Explanation: Since EFGH i;i a squaie. the area of the 
saiTle 3-' or 9 Ihe ate of ttie rectangle ABCt) i;, length 
limes widifi or 4X6=24 Ttius Itie area ouiside the srtuare 
and inwde the rectangle is 24 9=1 b. 

9 (b| The am,I of a rectangle i:. lengttiXwid»h So area ol ABCl) is 
ih the area ot a triarigle is one half ol the lieight limes t>ase 
Sirit.e BDE is an i'jr>sceles nqlii angled triangle, the base and 
height both arc equal to b Ttios area ol BDE is 1/2 faz or b 
la-Fb/2) 

10. (d) Since OF is parallel to CB. the s ADI and ACB am siiTMla. 

Therelore the (..orrestiondirig -ados am |iro|ioninrial. 5>o DF is 
tn CB ,-ts AT IS to AB. Sincr: Af =FB. Af /AB is 1 /2 Therefore. 
CB !■; twice DF=8 

Prepared by E T. 
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AWARDED 

Thf> 19Hb Amaii Worid Piin for Ulora- 

Iwro, in5tilijted in the memory o( Mahakavi 
Kiiniaran Asaan. to noted Indo-Anglian poet 
Kainala Das. the tirtst Indian to receive the pri?e. 
PritvKMis recipients ol ttie avuard are Leopold 
Senghoi (Senegal), Nicholas Guillen .(Cuba). 
Judith Wright (Australia). 

The Japan Priae for Tochnological 
Rosoarch to John R Pierre, visiting professoi 
einentiis at Stanfoirl university, and tphraim 
Katchalski-Kat/ir. profes.snr al the Tel Aviv 
Univorsilv. Israel Pierre was cited fr>r his work 
111 invcintirig lh(« Pierce Ouii. used in microwave 
and satfjllite romiiumic«iti()n.s. while the Israeli 
wa;, honouierl for his losoarch in enzymes used 
in lood addilivns anil antibiotics. 

I he $1(X).000 Third World Award, the 
develofiing rititiwis equivalent o( the Nobel 
Pri.'f. to lorrrier West Gorman Chancellor. 
William Brandt. Ttie award is conferred 
annually on individuals, oi institutions for 
nut .landing contribution to Third World 
rlevelopmerit in ecnnoniir. social, political and 
sciuritific fields. 

The IBBf) Pulitzor Prize (o> Journalism 
Itiiihlic service) tn The f ort Wftrlh (Texas) Star- 
Telc-qrain Ini wori by Mark J Thompson, (or 
geneial news reimiting to. Thomas Turcol of 
Pilot and Ledder Star (Virginia): tor investigative 
n>f)oitiiiq to: William Mannow ol the 
Ptsladoltihia Iriquiter and Lucy Morgan and 
tack Heed ol St Petersburg times, for 
o<|ilanatnrv |(>um.ili'.ni t:> John Ir.inklin ot ttie 
H.lllirnore tvening Sun foi ..[lecialis'.'d roporl- 
imi In Hand,il! .‘i.nage .inj .lackii; Cmshv' ot tne 
M.irnn ti.|ei|riiph a"(l News. Ini n.itior.al 
reportint) !'i Ihoni.is KnuO-.oii . ‘ iiit. i)e'. 
t/Viiiii- Hegr.lei 'u' iiileni ilMn.il if'ru'rMiu >0 
lot.!' i’lieoiu.in i)ei',iir. (If. I ,invl O.snt Mi|i'.:ini- 
01,1 I o' Ni'Asda,. I nnu i l.r i I.,: I.>aiii.i in 
Si.ii tier' r.ondtHvin Sunday In The Park 
With George int ticlion t.'iiil f* iK.j 
Foreign Affairs: lor g>-t>»ai non t;c tion to. 
t,iun' lerkels The Good War ■ An^ Ora! His¬ 
tory Of World War Two: lor bioiir.iphy to 
Kenru.tti Silvetrnan's Life and Times of Cotton 
Mather. 

The Olympia Prize tiv 1 JBb. carrying a 
(.I'.h .msjrd ol SKXt.OfX). 'o K K Fiam|i an 
iiiiqalion exjierl. for tiis activities in bringing 
.itiiiut iiiaioi changes in planned watci resoui- 
! es. Sharing the award, conferred annually by 
the Ab'xander Oriassis Public Benefit Founda¬ 
tion of Greece n. the Royal Academy ot The 
Nettioila'ids for their roinplete and authentic 
ixlitii^ii o! the works ol Erasmus. 

APPOINTED 

Amol Periekar, noted liiin and stage artiste, 
as Ctiairman ot the Childrens Film Society 
(Cl S). rotiiacing V S Jala. .Joinl Secretary in 
the Irifornidlion and Broadcasting Ministry, 
who ti.i!, been looking after CFS since Iasi 
August. 

Admiral O.S. Dawson (retd) as the Indian 
High Commissior'*;i to New Zealand. Dawson 
IS expected to ta* ; u;) his post shortly. 


Pronob Mukhorjoa, the former Finance 
Minister, as the President of the West Bengal 
unit of the Congress (I). replacing Ananda 
Gopal Mukfiertee who is ailing. 

Zoid Rifoi, who headed three Jordanian 
governments during 1973-76. as the PM of 
Jordan following the resignation on Apr 4 of 
the incumbent Ahmed Obidat. 


ELECTED 

Congress (I) General Secretary A.K. Antony, 
Thomas Kuthiravottarp of the Kerala Congress 
and N.E. Balararn. a member of the CF*! 
national council, to the Raiya Sabha. 

VISITED 


British PM Morgorot Thotchor on Apr 13 

on a day's official visit during which she had a 
formal round of talks with PM Ra|iv Gandhi. 
Besides bilateral issues, the. two leaders dis¬ 
cussed North-South issues, the world 
economy, ttie gulf war and disarmament. 

Now Zoalond PM David Russoll Long# 
oti Api 1 b on a brief sto[)ovei during whicti tie 
mot President Zail Singh and PM Rajiv Gandhi 
and addies.sed a press conference Lange told 
letiorters ttiat his talks with Indian leaders were 
"exiraotdinaiily useful" and tfiaf he looked for¬ 
ward to expanding economic ties between 
New Delhi anil Wellington. 

Guo Oinglon Kotnit, the aging Chinese 
widow of the legendary Dr Dwarkanath Kotnir. 
who undertook <i medical mission to China in 
ly.JB. on Api 1 on a three-week visit to India 
(juo Oinglan snin her visit was in connection 
w'th the inaugural function ol a pictorial exhibi¬ 
tion i-)t th(‘ Indian rni-'lir.a! mission on Apr b 

SCIENCE 

Quasars and galaxios: Astronomers have 
driv-ovf'ieil stiorig evideoci' that niariv galaxies, 
ii.(.iijdi'ig out 'iwh Milky Wav. '■''i‘'iv have once, 
beeti guaf.ai'.. huge objects ttiat once pro- 
r|uv nd the light ot biilions of suns. The findings 
by Wallace Sargent of the California Institute o* 
T's hnology are tfie first to clearly support a 
Ihcoiv that siwcral noimal galaxies arc actually 
dying guasars, • Quasars, located upto I Ob 
ligfit-years from ttie earth, produced an intense, 
hiiliiant glow duiing the universe’s infancy by 
sucking m enormous quantities ol suitounding 
gas and dust Some astionomers theorise that 
since quasars seem to hove vanished a' long 
time ago. they used up this fuel and began pro¬ 
ducing a waning light, eventually evolving into 
normal galaxies In their study. Sargent and his 
assistants discovered 75 bright galaxies bet¬ 
ween lOm and bOm light-years from earth. 
They intend to examine bOO galaxies during the 
next few years using various telescopes, until 
the launching of the space telescope aboard a 
shuttle in 1986 

Gonotic motoriol from llio onciont pcMl: 

Scientists have extracted human genetic 
material from an year-old Egyptian boy mum¬ 
mified around 400 B.C. and grown-‘t in tissue 
culture in a laboratory This is the first time that 
scientists have been able to extract specimens 


of Deoxy Nucleic Acid (ONA) from an ancient 
human or earlier primitive man and reproduce 
the material in a controlled environmertt. Scien¬ 
tists led by Svante Paabo of Sweden inves¬ 
tigated 23 mummies for ONA content in a 
series of experiments studying evolution. Com¬ 
paring ONA taken from living organisms and 
dead organisms might sort out relationships 
between species and help find out man's 
closest living relaiives. such as the chimpanzee. 

Franco desigra Hermes: France is design-, 
ing a manned space shuttle expected to be 
about half the size of its American counterpart, 
cheaper, more (Kofilable and as reliable. The 
shuttle called Hermes.' is expected to give 
Europe access to the lucrative extraterrestrial 
markets of the future. A test flight of Hermes is 
scheduled to take place by 1990 and by 1997. 
It should be in operation. It is expected to carry 
about SIX astronauts along with 4.5 tonnes of 
equipment, against the eight people and 32 
tonnes earned by the American shuttles. 


EDUCATION 


New education policy: The Centre has 
fixed the academic year 1986-87 for 
implementing its new education policy. Educa¬ 
tion Minister. K.C Pant, told the Lok Sabha on 
Apt 8. The preliminary document assessing the 
present state oi education had already been 
rwefiared and the next step was a vigorous 
diagnostic exercise to find out the weaknesses 
of the present system. That would fw followed 
by the enunciation of the new policy with a 
built-iii sliatcgy of action and imtileriientation. 
Pant said the new policy would make education 
an etiective instrument to lake India into the 
21st century. Pant told the house that some 
64m additional children would he brciught into 
schools during the Seventh Plan period, wilh at 
least 2Bi»i (lassinq through the formal system 
and the rest ifirough Ifie non-formal system. 
I’ani s.iid he wanted to make adult education a 
tieofile s movement and take measures to bring 
flown the droti-txil rale, now .in alarming 76% 

* Education roport; Tfie 1983-84 trend 
among .sludeiils taking to higher education 
seems to favour arts ratnei than science or 
commerce siibiecls. only 1.3% ot the students 
enrolled in universities and colleges opting for 
reseatch. According to the annual roport of the 
deiiartrneni of education, the enrolment of 
women in universities and colleges rose front 
800.CXX) in 1982-83 to 977.000 in 1983- 
84. According to the report. Buddhist. 
Gandhian and Nehruvian studies have recently 
acquired growing importance. While Buddhist 
studies have been introduced in Pune. Andhra 
and Sagar universities. Gandhian and Nehru- 
vian studies are to be promoted as a subject for 
research. 


DEFENCE 

Iho annual lopoit at iho Dofonca Mkin- 

•nr for 1984-85 has expressed concern at the 
induction of foreign security and intelligence 
agencies in Sri Lanka, and the island nation's 
unilateral declaration oi a surveillance zone 
around its northern arKf eastern zones. At the 
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wrtt- l ntantto^ tii^ U> a 
Ur|^ wire fencel along its border with 
' B^tadesh 1^ been made a politick issue by 
Dhaka. In India's relations with China, there had 
been a signHicant change: the border issue had 
not been settied despite five rounds of talks and 
“China in the meaittimehas launched a massive 
programme of modernisation of its defence for¬ 
ces". The report ejtpressed concern at Pakis¬ 
tan's relentless pursuit of nuclear weapons 
capabilitv vVith the assistance and connivance 
of "certain countries". The likely nuclearisation 
of the region was one of the biggest pioblems 
confronting the sub-continent, it said. The 
increase in naval' arul military presence of big 
powers in the Indian Ocean area posed a great 
threat to the sovereignty and independence of 
the littoral states, it pointed out. 

BoNle tank chr to anadt General A.S. 
Vaidya, Chief of Army Staff, on Apr 20. chris¬ 
tened the country's Main Battle Tank (MBT). in 
the making for the last decade and a half, as 
Arjun after the legendary hero of the 
Mahabharata. It was earlier expected to be 
named Chetak after the wonder horse which 
carried Maharana Pratap after one of his feet 
was cut off in thd battle of Haldighati. The 
MBT. which has been developed at a cost of Rs 
eOO crores. is equipped with a powerful gun 
with highly lethal fin-stabilised armour. 

ENVIRONMENT 

Lony-awailed scheme: The Central 
government will shortly launch a massive 
afforestation scheme to prevent ecological 
damage aiSd the national forest policy is being 
revised in favour of forest conservation. 
Guidelines liave already treen issued to the 
states and Union territories for the preparation 
of working plans to protect and promote forest 
wealth. An in-depth study is txsing made to 
work out the modalities lor relieving the pre¬ 
ssure on forrjsts. Import of pulp and wood 
chips by user industries is to be totally 
exem ptetf from customs duty, a mong oth ers. 


about'IOH'fhrtbVfilty tb b* pM w fbr^ 
expeditions kHempimg to scale any Himalayan 
peak in the kingdom. The- Everest, to scale 
■which expeditions were paying Rs 50.000. will 
be costlier by 10%. AN other peaks atove 
8.000 m will be available to expeditions 
for Rs 44.000 against Rs 40.000 earlier. This 
is the second enhancement announced by 
Kathmandu in less than a year and will be effec¬ 
tive from the next fiscal year beginning Jul 16. 

Afghan elactions in 19S5: Afghanistan 
has announced that the country's first elections 
in five years will be held sometime this year to 
choose a new National Assembly and the riaw 
body will try to' l^lt the war now raging in tlie 
country. The Assembly will be composed of 
delegates fron^ across the country, representa¬ 
tive of various progressive professions and 
labouring groups, members of the Afghan 
Communist Party and the various wings of 
government. The proposal to create the 
National Assembly, made by President Babrak 
Karmal. has been approved by the revolutionary 
council of the Marxist Government. 

Baijing-Chiim soleHita link: A satellite link 
will be set up between Kathmandu and Beijing, 
according to an agreement reached between 
Nepal and China. China has also promised 
Nepal other help in telecommunications 
development. A satellite link between 
Kathmandu and Lhasa has also been discussed 
and agreed to in principle. 

ECONOMY—National 


Sri Lankb has rosumed import of Indian 
loxtilos after a one-yeai break. Ttie fabrics will 
be converted into garment.^ for export to tfie 
US and West European markets. Sri Lanka's 
import of Indian fabrics had fallen after the July 
1983 ethnic violence and dried up completely 
by 1984. 

Woicomo insiruebont: Chiefs of 
nationalised banks have been instructed not to 
take congnisance of oral instructions from any 
ministry in regard to individual loans, personnel 


toirw to kidivkiud ptirti^'w cotinpirM or; 
in arty manner influence the 9 ommercial judge- 
nwtt of the banks. The Finance Minister WP. 
Singh, will personally monitor the implementa¬ 
tion of these instructions. i 

NCAill's study: The Indian economy has 
moved from orte phase of development to 
artother where ‘he present development 
strategy needs to be modified, says a study 
prepared by the National Council of Applied 
Economic Research (NCAER). The study discusses 
the trends in income, consumption and savings 
and points out that the structural change in 
these has been in directions that are not only 
desirable but contain "a whole lot of new 
stimuli" for a more promising growth potential. 
The savings rate will not reach the targeted 
26% rale in 1985-86 as assumed in the 
approach paper to the Seventh Plan. Pre¬ 
liminary estimates put it at only 23.7%. With 
regard to consumption, the study finds an 
upward trend in coasumer demand along the 
heirarchy of consumer goods that signify a 
major .change in consumer behaviour. The pro¬ 
duction of consumer goods must be allowed 
more liberally in factory units of appropriate 
size. On income, the study says the share o* 
industry and services in the GNP wo'uld be 
more than what is revealed in the national 
accounts 

Prhrole traders to export wheat: The Cen¬ 
tre is allowing private traders to export wheat 
for the first time in wliat is seen es a desperate 
bid to empty government godowns stocked 
with nearly 15m tonnes of wheat. The govern¬ 
ment has also removed all restrictions on 
accumulation of wfieat stocks by t'aders. The 
steps come on the eve of the arrival of the rabi 
crop in tlx,' maikots; stoige space has to bo 
found for new wheat procurement. The total 
foodgrain stock with the Centro and the states 
at the end of March stood at nearly 22m ton¬ 
nes. of vhich rice accounted for nearly Im ton- 
ne.s. While the huge buffer stock helped 
stabilise prices, they also put a heavy financial 
burden on the government. 


NEIGHBOURS 


Ershod withdraws concMsient: 

Bangladesh President. H.M. Ershad. on Apr 3 
announced he was withdrawing ail concessions 
offered i.i the opposition parties for their pai- 
ticipation in the parliamentary elections 
because of their unwillingness to take pait in 
the elections. Ershad said ho would continue as 
President till the elections under the sus¬ 
pended Constitution were held. Incidentally, he 
has extended his tenure by another yeai. The 
concessions earlier offered were a phased 
fivithdrawal of martial law. release of all political 
detainees and scheduling of the parliamentary 
polls before the presidential election. 

Chino-Bhutan roconciliolion: China and 
Bhutan will make every effort to settle their bor¬ 
der disputes, now 25 years old. according to a 
joint statbment issued on Apr 7 at the end of 
the second round of Sino-Bhutanese talks in 
Thimpu. China and Bhutan have no formal 
diplomatic ties. In 1959, after China sup¬ 
pressed a rebellion in Tibet. Bhutan banned 
cross-border trade with China. The first round 
of border talks held in Beijing last year marked 
the first contaa between them since then. 



The Vice-President. R. Venkataraman. presenting the Jnanpith Award to Dr Masti Venkatesha 
Iyengar, renowned Kannada writer, in Bangalore on Apr 13, Others seen in the picture (left 
right) are the CM Ramakrisiina Hegde. the Governor. A.N. Banerji. A.K. Jain. Managing Trus¬ 
tee. Bharatiya Jnapith. S.P. Jain. Chairman. Bharatiya Jnanpith. and the Defence Ministei. P.V. 
Narasimha Rao. 
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ISQS M the year to catch tax-evatlM and 
concentrate on high-quality assestsments 
iiisteaH of waiting tirrifron routine. Singh told a 
rhree-day annual conference of income-tax 
-ominrjsionecj in New Delhi that he would 
closfiy watch the progre.'is of the ca^es 
launched by them for prosecution. Singh said 
he believed that "if the rod is applied along with 
the tax reliefs, there will be higher revenue 
realinations" 'He as.surBd the commissioners 
that he would not pardon .inyono on whom 
they had applied the rod. however mighty the 
evader might be. 

Import-expert peficy given a now leek: 

The government on Apr 12 announced a 
tiighly libcraiisud import and exports policy 
foi three years ending March 198b, iitcorpor-" 
citing H large number of innovative procedural 
changes to make imports and exports easier for 
incrca.sed industrial (iroduclion and to 
stiengthon the base for exports. The policy, 
however, retained the licensing on an annual 
basis, abolished the category of automatic 
licenses and shifted items under .tlie category to 
the Open General Licensing (OGL). In sum. the 
poln-v put a large number of items under the 
OGL to make then inrpoits easier, and decen¬ 
tralised the decision-making in regard to 
imports. The policy introduced for the first lime 
the import-exptjrt pass book scheme to provide 
duty-free access to imported inputs foi export 
Iirodurrtion. 

PoisM for growth: The ocuiKiiny'is poised 
for an ciccelerated rate of inilustrial (irodurlion 
aided by record agricultural production and 
favourable invesmient climate, according tij the 
annual report ol the department i>f industrial 
development. The general index of industrial 
production logi'-teicd i mui.h higlier growth 
rate of 6 0% rluring Anril to November 1984. 
compared to 4.4% liuiing ihn same period the 
year butnre The r-iLe ol growth in the com- 
(losite index of six mlr.astiucture industries was 
10 2% during Arinl IVtBd to J.in'i iry 1985. It 
was 6.2% in the .«tn' • penod of iho firevious 
year. The six inlras'iucture industries are elec¬ 
tricity. coal, .saleable steel, [jeirolmim refinery 
indu.stne;:. crude (attroleum and cement. An 
analysis of growth of 18 niaior inrlustnes in the 
manufacturing secini shows that 11 grcHtps 
registered a positive growth during April to 
October 1984. The (lublic sector industnes 
recorded a growth of 15 6% duiing the fiisl 
nine monilis of 1984-85 Ifie cumulative pro¬ 
duction of the public sector ettlerprises during 
April to October 1984 was valued at Rs 39,- 
530.'^6 t.ikhs, 15.6% higlier than during the 
same oeriod of tlie ye;:i betni.:. There was all¬ 
round progress ri the .iinall industries sector 
during 1983-84, with the value of production 
going no by 9.8%. The overall (wodoction in 
the khadi .Hid village induiilnes for 19C4-85 
was estimated at Rs i .000 croros compared 
wrth H.S 8 / 4 92 croies during 1983-84. 

THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 

The v-ist readership of our magazine, 
wliicn responded to the opinion poll on the 
populaiitv of nur feature The Quarterty 
Review, was not in favour of continuing it 
We. tfierefore, propose to discontinue the 
feature from ,lune 1986 Our' thanks to all 
those who responded to the poll. 


' jaeri^ -of' Miorbi‘during 

Aprit-Jarttjaiy 1985 .aie placed at Rs 9.258 
crores compared to Rs 7.807.7 crores during 
the same period in 1983-84—an increase of 
18.6%. Imports during the first 10 mpnths 
went up by 8.4% to Rs 13.122 crores against 
Rs 12.102 crores during the conespqpding 
(teriod. last year. 

ECONOMY—International 

Role of small and mndium indinhws in’ 


icd rhHri|ii^ I 

be inscribed in the agenda and the conchidng 
community of the developmant' committee. 
Ministers representino the develop^ epunr 
tries, led by Finance Minister, V.P. Singh, were 
unified in insisting that the industriaf countries 
first implement their 1982 commifment^ 
regarding trade liberaNsation. and. easjar.maikat 
access for developing nations' goods.' 

STATES 


technology tr an sfer! The UN Conference on 
Trade and Development (UNCTAC^ has called 
for a more active role by medium and small 
enterprises of developed countries in global 
teclinology transfer. The slower rates of growth 
and tfie stagnating dorXestic demand encoun¬ 
tered by imiustrialised countries sir^e 1970 
have spurred rationalisation and redeployment 
processes in their national economies acting as 
a major push-factor for small enterprises. 
UNCTAD says. Stricter national legislation and 
aefitevement of ■ a host of technological 
breakthroughs have reduced some of the 
barriers faced by the small enterprises in enter¬ 
ing international markets, the UNCTAD notes. 

Energy crisis again? Though there is hesi^ 
tancy in using the term energy crisis now. given 
the lull in the oil market, the present phase is 
rjnly the proverb^l calm before thg storm, says 
OPCC Review', a quarterly published by the 
Organisation of Petroleum Exporting Countries 
(OPEC). Drilling activity worldwide has trailed 
off and tliere was a 34% decrease in the num¬ 
ber of active rigs from 1981 to 1983 end. The 
(leriodical points out that from 1973 to 1982. 
an estimated 420b were spent outside the 
OPEC area for a gain of slightly less than 6m 
barrels per day. "This Ls one of the costly 
consequences of the OPEC price increase, or to 
put It another way. to do without OPEC." it 
added. 

Task force to allovialo dobtlHiiclMK The 

IMF lias recommended the creation of a task 
force to consider ways of alleviating the debt 
burden of developing crxjntries. While indus¬ 
trialised countries borrowed from their domes¬ 
tic markets for growth, the developing onbs 
depended mainly on external borrowings. 

Group of 24 concomod: The Group of 24 
has expressed conr^rn at fhe decline in flow of 
resouices to tlMT developing countries, the debt 
situation, tlie- increa-se in protectionism, the 
high level ol interest rates and the misalignment 
and volatility of exchange rates. At their 31st 
meeting in Washington' on Apr 16. finance 
ministers of the group, urged that resources of 
international financial institutions be further 
strengthened to enable them to play a more 
effective lole in the development and ad|ust- 
rnont (irocess. 

IME-WorU Bonk davofopmont commil- 


Himachal IVodoah has a poifkiilorfy 
high incidaiico of concor, with one out of 
2,000 suffering ttie disease, according |o a 
survey conducted by the Postgraduate 
Institute of Medical EdMcation and Research. 
Chandigaiti. Tobacco-chewing, and smoking 
and consumption of hot liquids and local brew 
are believed to be the main reasons. In certain, 
parts, herbal plants commonly used to pre¬ 
pare tea or othw drinla are also believed to 
have caused cancer. The survey also found that 
five out of 1.000 people also had pre-icancer 
lesions. 

SitM and s ivi ces la squollers in 
Moharoshlra:' The Maharashtra,Government 
has taken up a massive housing project under 
which sites and services will be provided to 
squatters to build their own huts. The project, 
which wHI cover the low-income groups in the 
Thane and New Bombay areas, is being aided 
by the IntemationaS Development Agency (IDA) 
which is lending *the government Rs 138 
crores. The total cost of the project, beginning 
May. will work out to Rs 282 crores. 

Borbod wira fence to check Chaktna 
influx: A barbed wire fence will be erected to 
prevent the influx of Chakma tribals into 
Mizoram from the adjoining Chittagong hilt 
tracts. The Mizoram Government hes endorsed 
the proposal for the fence mooted by the Cen¬ 
tral Government. The influx of Chakmas had led 
to a warning from former CM. Brig Sailo. that 
one day the foreigners, encouraged by Dhaka, 
could Blaim the encroached land as their own 
which would mean giving up a sizeable part of 
Indian territory to Bangladesh. 

Miyobhay ceaimission's indictinent of 
f er s ign OudenlB The Justice Miyabhoy inquiiv 
commission set up by the Gujarat Gov^ment 
to review the piohibition policy, has blamed 
foreign studerits for. the widespread use of 
drugs in M.S. University. Baroda. The repor. of 
the commission directs the government to alert 
vice-chancellors of the state's universities to the 
problem and formulate measures to uombat 
the problem. The commission attributed the 
failure of the iHolvbition policy to inadequate 
education and propaganda measures. It recom¬ 
mended that the state government start centres 
for the treatment of alcoholics and offer incen¬ 
tives to reformed drinkers. 


toe seuiont: Finance ministers and national 
bank governors attending ifie week-long IMF- 
Wodd-Bank interim and developmOTl commit¬ 
tee sessions in Washington, conckid^ their 
discussion.s on Apr 19 with favourable words- 
for increa.sed world trade and less protect 
tionism and renewed faith in the international 
financial and economic institutions. But they 
were neither able to agree on any erx»urage-. 
men! for the developing countries' hopes for 


EVENTS—National 

S t rotogy to combat povarty; The govem- 
rrient proposes to enable at least 4m tribal 
families to cross the poverty line during the* 
Seventh Plan-period. The main points of the. 
strategy, formulated by a woiking group, to. 
achieve the target would be; raise productivity 
in agnculture. forestry, horticutiure, animal hus¬ 
bandry and small industries; give high priority 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 

ducatfon is a force to unite nations 
and peoples.* This is tfw basis on 
whidh the United Wortd Colteges 
(UWQ—Co-educational and residential- 
situated in the UK. Canada. Singapore. 
Africa. USA wd Italy, conduct courses 
following the two-year International Bac¬ 
calaureate (IB) curriculum, an intemationatly 
_ recognise school-lsaving bxam. 

The college offers scholarships (around 
USD.10.000 per year) to cover all expenses 
for the two years of study. If the idea is 
attractive enough and you are going on. 16 
(though not more ^han 18). you may write 
to Captain R.B. Mohindra. Executive Oirec; 
tor. United World Colleges.. C/o Mohindra 
Ugino Steel Co Ltd. Balkhtawar. Nariman 
Point. Bombay-400 021. 

'Your request for application slKMjId be 
accompanied by a self-addressed cr^velope 
(23 cmXIO cm) affixed witfi stamps for Rs 
1.50 and an IPO for fts 10 drawn in favour 
of the Indian National Committee. United 
World Colleges. Bombay. Last date for sub¬ 
mitting the completed forms is Jun 15. For 
details see The Hindustan Times of May 8. 

CERA'85 

re you in search of the unknown? Do 
you have a penchant (oi research 
work? Well then, be prepared to take 
the Common Examination for Research 
Admission (CERA '85) to be conducted by 
111 Bombay/ Delhi/ Kanpirr/ Kharagpur/ 
Madras on Jun 28. 1985 for admission to, 


year of a master's degrw programme. 

It may bp noted thm those' seeking 
admission to Masi^ of Design. IIT Bombay 
or MS (Industrial Management). IIT Madras 
in the academic year 1985-86. should also 
take(;ERA'85. 

For application fbnn and informatten 
booklet, you .may write to the Chairman. 
GATE of any of the IITs. alortgwilh an IPO 
fofRs 10 drawn in favour of the concerned 
institute akmgwith an unstamped self- 
addressed envelope 17X27 cm. Last date 
for submitting forms is Jun 4. For details 
please see Employment News of May 4. 

ITB Co nal db Ui 

ould you 'dare to work as a con¬ 
stable with the Irxfo-Tibetan Border 
Police (ITB)? You just have to be ^ 
matric or equivalent and a mtile in the age- 
group of 18-23. 

For ■ application proforma and other 
details ple^ see Employment News of 
May 4. Your completed application, 
accompanied by a crossed IPO for Rs 5 (Rs 
1.60 tor .SC/ST candidates) payable to the' 
Comrrrandant. Transport ITB Police, should 
reach the Commandant. Indo-Tibetan Bor¬ 
der Police. Secmanagar. P.O. Airport. 
Chandigarh-160 003 on or before Jun 1. 

Mort og o n tont Trctin— EnginMfs 

harat Aluminium Company Ltd 
(BALCO). a Government of India 
enterprise. Offers excellent oppor¬ 
tunities for graduate eitgincors (SC/ST can¬ 
didates onl^ to be trained as Management 
Trainees, in their Kdbra Aluminium Project. 


tuck with the company. If you prove your 
worth tluring the one-year.training period 
(when you will be given a consolidate dli- 
perjd of Rs 1.648). you can rwt assure that 
you will, be absorbed as Executive with 
attractive emoluments. 

For application format and other details, 
ptease look up Employment N»^ of May 4. 
Hurryl The completed forms should reach 
the Personnel. . Offices (Recruitment), 
BALCO, 'Punj House'.- 18. Nehru Place. 
New Oelhi-110 019. within 30 days of the 
publication of the ad. i.e...by Jun 4. 

Happy Sailing! 

L ife, can be smooth sailing with 
a career in the Indian Navy provided 
adventure and challenge are your for¬ 
te. All you have to do is to take a permanent 
commission in the "three dimensionar 
Indian Navy General Sen/ice and Naval 
Aviation (Executive Branch). The monetary 
benefits are high.' not to talk of the generous 
leave, leave travel concessions, etc. 

The challenge is open to bactiolors bom 
betweeri Jiil 2. 1964 and Jut 1, 1967. 
who hold a graduate degree from a. 
recognised university. But they have to 
appear in the Combined Defence Services 
Exam to be helc* by the UPSC on Oct 27; 
1985 Application forms are available with 
the Secretary. UPSC. Dholpur House. 
Shahjahan Road. New Delhi-110 001 on 
payment of Rs 2 by cash/m.o./crossed IPO. 
For more details please see Employment 
News of May 4. Last date for submitting 
‘completed forms is Jun 24. 1985. 




Humqnitiw and Sodaf Stienbas. tti' 
also considered eligibla if you are in tlw final 


'ilihivenKy ' fri- Madhanieal 
Metallurgical/Industrial Engineering arid are 
30 as on Jun 1. 1985. you may -try your 




to education with stress on vocationalisa- 
tion: eliminate exploitation in land transfer, 
agricultural tenancy, debt bondage and-money 
lending; provide adequate infrastructure tor 
welfare programmes; improve the quality of 
tribal environment and upgrade resources. 
According to the 1981 census, there are about 
b.38m tribals in the country, representing 
7.5% of the total population. 

Now NFOC-MPEiUk ogroa iw a wt. The 
National Film Development Corporation (NFDQ 
and the Motion Pictures Export Association of 
America (MPfA^ have signed ah agreement 
which will fetch an annual capitalisation fee of 
Rs 26.50 lakhs on American films imported to 
India. The new agreement, signed in New Delhi 
on Apr 1. is for annual import of 70 to 100 
American films produced by the 10 members 
of the MPEAA. The last agreement expired in 
September 1983 and was renewed for varying 
periods upto January end. The new agreement 
takes effeim retrospectivety from Ifeb 1. 

Ban Ml frash o p po in t m ent con t i n i m s ; The 
governmem has not lifted a ban imposed, on 
fresh appointments to government posts; the 
ban was due to expire on Mar* 31. First 
ifnposed in January 1984 as a nneasure of 
economy- for nine months, it was extended for 
another st>( ippnthS. S^ial pwmission is 
required Wn the Finance Ministry if an appoint¬ 
ment is to be made under "exceptional" 
circumstances. 


India and rtw IIS have identified several 
new areas in science and technology for joint. 
research and -pledged to further strengthen 
existing cooperation. An agreement to thi.s 
effect was sigrted in New Delhi on Apr 10 at 
the end of a three-day meeting of the Indo US 
sub-commission on science and technology. 
About 200 delegates from both countrie.s held 
discussions' in six working groups on health, 
medical'.apd life scierK:es. physical sciences.^ 
atmospheric earth and marine sciences, 
encfgy. environment and ecology during the 
meeting, the seventh in a series. 

Seponila odwinulTwKon for do m estic 
oifpaitB: Construction. . maintenance and 
management of domestic airpods will be 
entrusted a separate administration under the 
Ministry of Civil Aviation; it will be on the lines 
of the International Aiqx>rl5 Authority of India. 
(lAAl) which is in charge of the airports in Delhi. 
Bombay. Madras >nd Calcutta. The Civil Avia¬ 
tion Department is also contemplating steps to 
relieve the congestion at international airports 
and other arports may be brought under the 
purview of lAM. according to Union Civil Avia¬ 
tion Minister, Ashok Gehlot. 

Itw Bhar a t H eavy O o c tr ica l s iimil e d 
(BHEL) has jobrnd a solKt bond of four fop 
aquiproont roonuiacluiiiig campardas hi 
dm wo d d in developing a new ignition system 
to reduce kiel oil consumption in cr>al-based 
thermal power plants. Its introduction is expec¬ 


ted to save Rs 400 crores annually Additional 
ly. BHEL IS introduc.ing tlie latest technologie 
for gas turbine, high voltage direct curror 
transmission system and ga.s booster system 
Research and develojjnrent expenditure of R 
39 crores or 2.2% of the turrtover. has bee 
planned fo' 1985-86, BHFL's new areas c 
expansion include high voltage direct currer 
transmission equipment, variable frequenc 
controls. - micro-processor-based controls 
and electronic automation for sleam turoinei 
among others. 

EVENTS—International 


Tianrfer of Hong Kong rat i Bod ; Chiru 
National People's Congress, on Ajir 10. ratifii 
the agreement on the return of Britain's crov 
colony of Hong Kong lo China to set up a cor 
mission to draft basic legislation for Hor 
Kong's planned self-administration grid 
Chinese sovereignty, with the assistance of re 
resentatives of Hong Kong's more than 5 
residents. Qrinese Communist Party leader I 
Yaobang assured. Hong Kong journalists in Be 
ing that Chirta would strictly adhere to tl 
agreement and not interfere with the capital 
:svstem.of Hong Kong lor 50 years. 

A 13-day Muien of Sno-Sovtol m 
mcdiialiaii toHa ended in Beijing on Apr 22 
joint statement issued at the end of the ta 
(Continued on page 6 
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CrickM 

In the GoMen Jubilee Year of the National 
Championship—the Ranfi TfOfrfiy— the final 
which ended on Apr G at Warrichede Stadium in 
Bombay was just the kind of match which 
enriches this game of "glorious uncertainties". 
Delhi had the first innings lead over Bombay, 
which would have given the trophy to them ip 
case of a draw. This result could easily have 
been achieved, but for their immature batting 
ertd some superb bowling by Ravi Shastii. The 
Delhi squad rnust have rued the absence of 
Mohinder Amarnath. their captain last year, 
who has since moved to |Oin Baroda in the 
National Championship. 

The entire Delhi innings crashed on the final 
day. witfi 12 minutes to go for tea interval. 
That left Bombay with a 90-run win, and 
proud holders of the trophy for an unpreceden¬ 
ted 30th time. 

Scores: Bombay 333 all-out and 364 tor 
7 declared. Delhi 398 all-out. (Slsastri 8 for 
91) 

This was the fourth final between these two 
teams, and Delhi have won only onbe—in 
1979-80 under Bishen Singh Bedi. 

THE OLYMPIC ORDER 

Prime Nebiolo (Italy), the President of the 
International Amateur Athletics Federation 
(lAAF) was decorated with the insignia of the 
Olympic Order, by the International Olympic 
Committee (lOQ President. Juan Antdnio 
Samaranch (Spam), on Mar 30. This is the 
highest IOC award The ceremony took place in 
the honour room o) the Foro Italico Sports 
Complex in Rome. 

Tminis 

The $380,000 File Trophy indoor tourna¬ 
ment at the Slido Sports Palace m Milan (Italy) 
was won by John McEnroe (USA) with a 6-4. 
6-1 victory over Anders Jarryd (Sweden) in the 
final on Mar 31. Earliei.' in the second round. 
Jarryd fiad beaten the Indian ace Vijai Amritraj 
6-3. 6-4.. 

The $110,000 Aciian Nations Cham¬ 
pionship for the Ghoffor Cup ended at Kuala 
Lumpur on Apt 5 with victory foi South Korea, 
ovei lndotin.sia by three matches to nil. 

The European leg ot the grand prjx outdoor 
tourn.iment.s circuit began c.n the famous clay 
courts of the Monte Carlo Open, which ended 
on Apr 7. This tournament was won by the clay 
court exponent Ivan Lendl (Chechoslovakia) 
wtien ho boat Mats Wilander (Sweden) 6-1. 6- 
3. 4-6. 6-4 in the final. 

'McEnroe won ttie $315,000 Ctucago 
Classic Uiand Prix tournament ori Apr 7. as 
Jimniy Connors (USA) suffering from severe 
back pain defaulted the final. 

While at Palm Beach Gardens (Florida) the 
$275,000 'Ford* Clwlton g a for women 
was won by Chns Evert Lloyd (USA) .when she 
defeated Hana 'Mandlikova (Chscfiosinvakia) 
6-3. 6-3. 

The $500,000 'Buick' sponsored WCT 
bnala ended in Dallas (Texas) on Apr 14. in vic¬ 
tory for cendl In an enor-filled final he dis 
rxised of the young American Tim Mayotte 


with, a score-line of 7-6. 6-4, 6-1; for his 
second WCT finals title. Mayotte, who had 
earlier defeated Andrez Gomaz of Ecuador. 
Mats Wilander and Joakim .Nysirom both of 
^Sweden, to reach the last stage. i 

FIGHT OF THE DECADE 

In what was dubbed as the ’Fight of the 
Decade', on Apr 14. 'Marvellpus' Marvtn Hagler 
letained his undisputed (i«., both W6A and 
WBC recognised) world middleweight 'title, 
when he stopped fellow-American Thomas 
’Hitman’ Hearns in the third round -of a 
scheduled 12-round bout at La^ Vegas. 

Chris Evert defeated 14-veair-old Argentine 
Garieiia Sabatini 6-4. 6-0 to retain her title at 
the $200,000 Family Circle Magazine Cup 
Tournament at Hilton Head Island (South Car-, 
olina). on Apr 14. Garieiia is expected to be a 
force to reckon with, as she knocked out three 
of the lop -to —Zina Garrison (USA). Pam 
Shriver (USA) and Manuela Maleeva 
(Bulgaria)—in the vi<>rld on her way to the final. 
Table Tennis 

The 38th World Championships were held 
at Gothenburg in Sweden. Once again, the 
Chinese totally dominated the scene. In the last 
three world championships, the Chinese have 
won 19 out of the 21 titles available—all seven 
at Novisad in 1981. and six titles each at 
Tokyo (1983) and Gothenburg (1985). 

RMuht: Teem: Men: China b Sweden 5-0. 
Women: China b North Korea 3-0. 

Mividuei titles: Men’s singles; Jiang Jia- 
Liang (Chn) b Chen Long Can (Chn) 21-14. 23- 
21, 21-18. Doubms: Michaet Appelgren & Ulf 
Carlsson (Sweden) b Milan Orlowski & Jindrich 
Pansky (Czechoslovakia) 21-15. 23-21. 

Women’s singles: Cao Van. Hua (Chn) b 
Geng Li-Yuan (Chn) 21-12, 21-16. 10-21, • 
21-16. Doubles: Geng Li-Yuan 6 Dai Lili(Chni 
b Cao Yan Hua El Ni Xialian (Chn) 21 -8. 21 -1 7 
Mined doubles: Cao Yan Hua Ei Cai Zhen Hua 
(Chn) b Marie. Rrachova & Jinrich Pansky 
(Czechoslovakia) 9-21. '21 -12. 21 -8. 

JUST REDS & BLACKS 

The next TT World Championships will be 
held at’New Delhi in 1987—as announced by 
the’ International Table Tennis Federation’s re¬ 
elected President Roy Evans. He also saiefthat 
under a new ruling reached by the ITTF Cor)- 
gress. the toiour of TT beta will be red end 
black only. 

SqiNnh 

World champion Jehanpir Khan of Pakistan, 
won.tfie British Open for the fourth time. In the 
final at Wembley. London on Apr 23. he 
demolished the Australian Chris Ditimar 9-2. 
9-3. 9-5. 

The women’s title was reiair^ by Susan 
Oevoy of New Zealand, as she dqwned Martine 
Le Moignan of Guernsey. Channel Islands 

KHd^ in fact, has lamo i naJ unboolan 
sinca iha BriHfh Opon final of 19t1, whan 
ho lost to Gooff Hunt of AuMralia. 
Woij^ifling 

' The 3 7 th Nat lonal Championships were held 
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at the Khudiram Ahusilan Kendra in Calcutta 
from Mar 20-24. m which the Services ,^ 
emerged winners claiming the Bw rrfwo n * 
ShloU for the team championship, scoring 
419poiiits. This was tha eighth title for them. . 

fiesiillK 52 kg-class: K. Mahendran (Ser^; 
55 kg: Parvash Chan^ (RIy); 50 Iv; G. Davan 
(RIy); 57.5 kg: Jagmohan Sapra (RM: 7S.0 kg:’. 
Harneir Singh (Pun):* 52.5 kg: Dater Singh 
(Set):* 90.0 kg: Maher Chand (Ser);* 100.0 
kg: Tara Singh (Rl^: 11O.0 kg; Neville Daroga 
(RIy); OuM 110.0 kg: Balwinder Singh (Rly^. 
'N^ional Record - 

Jagmot^ Sapra was adjudged the Best 
Lifter of the Mmt. 

WHATSINAGDAL 

. Not many goals scored in football can com¬ 
pare with what happened in the Bavarian 
league’match at Bamberg (West Germany) on 
Apr 16. between F.O. Bamberg and S.S.V. 
Jahh Regensburg. The S.S.V.J.R. Player 
Baumgartner upon being brought ife as a sub¬ 
stitute took a pass from a team-rhats and 
headed full speed down the field. He then ham¬ 
mered the b^l into tiv net and raised‘his arms 
in jubilation. And only when he turned to see 
the cre^fallen faces oif his team-mates, did he 
realise that it was his own goal, handing a 1 -0 
victory to Bamberg. 

The 17th Asian Championships ended in 
Hang Hou (China) on A^ir 18, with* China 
emerging on 'top. as ■was expected. They 
amassed 10 gold, 11 silver and three bronze 
medals (medals were awarded for both types of 
lifts—snatch and clean and jerk, and also for 
the total of both, for each weight-class). 

In second spot was South Korea (six golds, 
four silvers and eight bronze). India could only 
managfi'.the seventh position, with four bronze 
medals, in the 12-nation competition. 

South Korean Lee Min Woo carried away all 
the three golds in the over-110 kg class. He 
.raised 170 kg in the shatch. then lerked 210 kg . 
to total 380 kg—becoming the Sirengost 
Mem in Asia. 

Morollion Timinip 

The International Amateur Athletics Federa¬ 
tion (lAAF) held its inaugural Worid Cup 
Morailhon . at Hiroshima in Japan. The 
women’s race on Apr 13 was won try pre-race 
favourite Katrin Doerre of East Germany' in 
2;'.33;30 sec. It .was the 23-year-old’s sixth 
win in seven races since 1982. She produced a 
jxrwerfut burst in the closing stages to win from 
33-Year-old Zoia Ivanova of the Soviet Union, 
who clocked 2”34:17sec. 

Italy won the team championship: the Soviet 
Union and East (ierrrany were second and 
third respectively. A total ot 111 runners )rom • 
37 nations participated; 

In the men’s race on Apr 14. over the 26 
mdes end 385 yetik course (42.195 knO 
rank outsider Salah Ahmed of Djibouti staved 
off a challenge from Japan’s Takeyuki . 
Nakayama to win in 2;;08;09 sec. just six 
seconds ahead. These were the eeeond end 
third featest merethons in history. Atv.Yed. 
who came 20th at the Los Angeles Olympics in, 


last ? km, and it was only in the last 500 m 
tftarvictofy was assured. 

biibouti won .the team title. Japan and 
Ethioppia were second arid third respectively. ' 

India finished 36th,ainong the 41 positioned 
countries. 

• • * 

At about the same time as the World Cup, 
three other popular city tnarathons also took 
place and pr^uced some startling results: 

The 89th Boston Marathon .was won by 
defending champion Geoff Smith of Great Bri¬ 
tain. who defeated his nearest nval by more 
than five minutes! He finished the race in 
i::14:5. . 

Among the women. Lisa Larsen Weiden- 
bach (USA) won by more than eight minute&in 
2::34:06. 

Greek athlete Yiannis Kouros won the gruell¬ 
ing 960-km "Westfield" Sydney-to-McIbourne 
ultra-marathon which is billed as the world" s 
longest foot race, kouros. a 28-year-old sports 


WIMBLEDON 

THE MECCA OF 
LAWN TENNIS 

W imbledon is the premier lunrtis 
cfiamriionship of tfie world and starts, 
each year six weeks before the first 
Mon-fay of August.lt is the oldest tennis tour¬ 
nament and the comfietilion lasts a fortnight. 
This yeai it will be staged from Jiin 24 to Jul 7. 
Loye All 

The Wijnbledon tennis tournament ts tun 
try the All England Club. Tins unigue club star¬ 
ted in 1868 as the All England Croguet Clufi 
witfi its nouns situated off W. i'ple Road. Wim¬ 
bledon In 1873. a M.'ii.rr (retd) Waller 
Wingfield patented a form oi tennis under the 
curious niiriii! ol Greek oi.gm. "Sphaiiislike". 
Comgieiciallv inclined. M .j Wingfield sold 
the game to various (larlies n.. the pretext that 
it •was a rarqurris and bail tame played in 
aiitienl Gieccc In 187b the All fngland Cro- 
gnet Cliiti set aside pan o* tnen lusti turf at 
Worple Road, Wimbledon for lennis ficlivilips 
Ttie p.iieni body of the now All England Cro- 
qutrl and Lawn Tennis Club wii.s rtie Mary-, 
lebouine Cricket Club (MCC) which, looked 
after both cricket and tennis. Iri early 18/7. the 
All England Club adopted the lulcs of lawri ten- 
fits as publitihpd bv MCC and unanimously 
agreed that the world's first lawn tennis tnurna 
merit should be launched ai Wimbled -n wefi 
all speed. This bold spring meeting decision led 
to the commencement of the inaugural lawn 
tennis championship from Jul 9. 1877 vvhich 
over the years has become tfie greatest ieniii.s 
show on eatth nOw known simply as WIM¬ 
BLEDON. It i.s the champior,shi|) which every, 
tennis male or fertiale player wants to win 
Tfie inaugural Wimbledon charfipionsliip 
had only one event—the men's .singles. In all 
22 players participated and S.W Gore (UK) 
became the first Wimbledon champion The 
pofiularity of . Wimbledon made the 
organisers introduce the vvomen's singles event 
101884, 

The turn of the present century witnesseri a 


' emvinanTin 
winners! 



At the Rptiardairi Marathon, on Apr 20. the 
Olympic . Charrtpion and three-time world 
cross-country champion. Carlos Lopes- of Por¬ 
tugal added yet another feather to las cap when 
he won in a world best time and became the 
first to clock less than 2 hours 8 minutes. The 
38-year-old Portuguese set a blistering pace 
throughout to clock 1 sec to break the 

old reconl of 2;:08:06 set by Steve Jones al 
Chicago in October fast. 

On Apr 2V Jones (Wales) himself par- 
t cipatd in the -5fh London Marathon and in an 
attempt to regain the record, he did manage to 
win. clocking 2::08:16. which was the best 
recorded in Britain. 

In the women's .section. 29-vear-old Noij. 
wegian Ingrid Kristiansen did set a new world 
best time of 2::21:06, boating the old mark ol 
2:-22;43 set bv.loan Benoit (USA) at Bostoain 


1983. 


SAN.JIEV GUPTA 


rapid boost in Wimbledon's t'lopularitv and the 
tournament became truly iriiemational. May 
Sutton of the US in 190b became the first 
overseas competitor to win a Wimbledon title. 
Norman Brookes of Australia became the first 
overseas men's champion 'ri 1907. Rv tfre limo 
World Wall (1914-1918) enme Wimbledori 
was well established and crowds increased 
every yoai. Soon it was re.slisi'd that tfte Worple 
Road ground was inadequate to cater to the 
surging crowds. Tfie present site on Church 
Road was cornmissinneo in 192? after the 
war. Such is the populaniy of Wimttledori that 
the allocation ol ticker;, by ballot fias been in 
vogue lor -many decade-.,. 

Tfie (irestigious men's siiiqlo:. title has been 
won bv letiieseniatives (lom Austialia. 
C^ffhoslovakid. France. Great Britain. New 
Zealand. Siiain Swodeii anri tfie US The 
singles title has bi^eii claimed mni.t times 
(sevon) fry William Ronshaw (Britain). Howevtrr.' 
the best record of all time i‘. that ol the met- 
curial Swetie Bjorn Boig. wh-i won Wimbledon 
live years in a row liom 19/6 ‘o 1980. Fred 
Prjiry (Britain) has won Wimbledon Itirice it- a 
low froiii 1933 19'36. At jire.senl .lolin Mr.- 
I.nroe. winner in 1983 anr' 1984. ha-, a 


chance to win the (.riveted men's singles Down 
itirice in a row Tfie famous Australian left 
hander Rod Laver emerged -vicionous on four 
occasions, twice as an arnatoui (1961 and 
1962) artd twice as a tirofessional (1968 and 
1969), Gore ber-ame the oldest champion in 
the history of Wimblurfon when he won ifie 
men's singlc.s title tor the third lime in 1909 a' 
the age of 41, 

The longe.si-ever maich was jilaycd' over 
two days, a first roiind singles onconninr bei- 
ween Arrtencans. Pancho Gon/ales and Charlie 
Pasarett in 1969. Tfie matcti ta-sved b tvooss aod 
20 minutes. Gonv.iles emerged victorious with 
the score reading 22-24, 1-6. 16-14. 6-3 and 
11 -9. in a match goi'ig to 112 games. 

Competitors from Australia. Bra/iF. Britain. 
France. Germariy and the US have claimed the 
women's Singles title The must successful win¬ 
ners have been Helen Write Moody (USA )— 
eight limes, Susaw- Dtnpiec and Bilim 

Jean King ".V --six r- 



Borg and McCnma: The gladiators in the 
Wimbledon arena. 


ratilova (foiirierlv nt Czechoslovakia, now a- 
citizen of US) has woi. Wimbledon five times 
already (1978. 1979 and thrice in a row (torn 
1982-84) and may well become the greatbsl 
woman player nl all time. 

In terms ot aiidiuiuie lestxinse on televisioiv 
Wimbledon ranks ttiiid in the world, narrowly 
behind tin- Blympics and the World Cup loot- 
tiall touii'iamunt However. Wimbledon ly Field 
annually uirlike the other twfi events field alter 
every lour years Again. Wifiibledon has no 
goverriiiH,nt tiackiiig like the Olympics or World 
Cuf). II IS run exclusively by the All Lngland 
Toniiis and Croquet Club wtlfi a very select 
membership Them are exactly 32b male 
inernbee. anu 76 women, excluding the cham- 
(iKMir. who hecornr- fionoraiy mwnbeis Each 
/(rai 9 memljei:; am elechid on an iinriual tiasis 
The Championship Fortnight 

Wiinhiedoii is irinie tliari tl.•nnl:.. It i-. a i.orn- 
plex ronipo;i(;d oi 19 qias:, (;niiit-., 1U hard 
cniiil:,. a bank, a jiolir.i; •aalion. a poi.t-office. a 
wirie cellar anil 1 b lestauianis ojien uiily during 
the champioiififiip foitiiiqlit It i:. linsicHlIy an 
undetiiiahle siJiiit I tii; courts arc sunounthn' by 
flower;, wliicfi eriiil .iroroalK. vt-hiffs Annually 
1.900 hydiangeii.s. I.OOfF jjMariitifiis. I.OflO 
(relunia-. trOO hencii marigolds .tiid 36 
abiilinn lilies lire planted On distant walls and 
iri;|ii<i(.>.-.. /hem IS a rluster of panoramic r<Ae:i 
Ker trVFinbledon does not have lusi a gairfcii 
(tarty atmusphent. They have a professional 
w-iaivatjiBrtwsov whi^ has wsMOluiiwwied lennis 
In 1968, Wimbledor.. (Miert the hypocritical 
attii'jde;. ol tfie world lennis body and itie tour¬ 
nament w.as ojienird to professional;, and 
iiiriiiteur.s Tins rnvoluiioriised twini- ^ Dis- 
crirninalion ceased and players ceased’ to bt; 
(xofessionais rjr aniaieur;>. just tennis .(ilaycrr. 
professional in atiitudrj. Money pourtKi into tfie 
game, as more fournaments got sponsored and 
mtiitt players took to Ihe game. 
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partk^mt in 0ie tgumarn^ 


tennis attiects a crowd of about 3.S0.000 
spectators. Wimbledon has assets of more than 
five million British pounds. On the stock 
market, shares in Wimbledon are fetchiog a 
staggering 8.000-9.000 British pounds. Exac¬ 
tly 128 men and 64 women annually vicrfor the 
men's and women's singles title. The winners 
of the men's and woman's singles receive 
$74,167 and $66,750 respectively. 

Tha Mian Hound 

India's performance at Wimbledon has been 
tentative. India started participating here since 
the 1930s. Only Ghouse Mohammed (quarter- 
finals). Ramanathan Krishnan (twice semi- 
finalist, 1960 and 1961. losing to ultimate 
winner Neale Fraser and Rod. Laver on both 
occasions) and Vijay Amritraj -(twice quarter- 

OLYMPICS 

THE FLAME BURNS ON 

T he Olympics are much than the world's 
greatest spectacle of sport. They prot 
vide a rather biz/are toting ground for 
varying economic, political and social sys¬ 
tems Whabbegan as French nobleman Baron 
De Coiibertin's dream to revive the games of 
the ancient Greeks, has grown into the nrost 
vital forum for international sporting super- 
macy. Understandatily then the Olympic 
movement ha.s tailed an increasing number 
ol problems of the kind that have invariably 
challenged the very survival of these Games. 
Growing Olympian ambitions have, fiowever. 
enabled the movement to survive, and des¬ 
pite interventions such as the massacre ol 
Israel' athletes in Munich in 1H/2 and the 
l>ovcotts of 1976. 1080 and 1984. tlie 
Games have thrived and become rnore .spec- 
taciilai cacti succeeding lour yeais. 

Ttie first of these rnodoitn Olyrnpics wete 
held in 1896 in Athens Two hundred anj) 
sixty competitors and otticials from 12 coun- 
trior. (iioneerud Olynipic particifiation. An 
BO.OOO-strong crowtl . watctiod the US 
dominate athletics and the German:; gymnas¬ 
tics Spitidon Louis was the host nation's only 
winner in the marathon, wfiilo Calcutta-based 
Norman Pritchard representing liulia, won a 
silver for Itie 20(1 m St Louis (USA) in 1904 
hosted the next Olvmfiii::: as a sirti.-show to 
ttie World f an with very ttnn attendance at 
various event:;, quite apart from the fact ttial 
only eight countries outside North America 
were able lo rtatticiiiaie in it Ifie IV Games 
held in London's White C.ty stadium are his¬ 
toric lor their association with the first of the 
26 mile 385 yards ntarathon which is today 
the official distance for tfie race. Ttie di.stance" 
was lixed. oddly enough, to unable the run- 
nors to proceed from Wind;;or Castle to 
. Shepherds Bush in London and run the last 
385 yards so as to finish before the Royal 
Box at the stadium. These were the Games 
with as many as 20 events and whete the 
US-Great Britain rivalry was probably at its 
closest and bitterest. In 1912 Stockholm 
(irovided an excellent blend of sports and the 
arts with the instituting of a cultural testiv<il 
along with ttie sports events. World War I 
brought to a hall any further meetings until 
1928 when Antwerp was the venue of the 


been eliminated in the Mriy founds. 

To improve tennis in India^ Vijay atongwith 
sponsorship from Britannia kKfi^ies Ltd. an 
associate of'NABISCO, has set up a tennis 
academy in Madras. Eight players (under 12 
years) have been selected on the basis of their 
talent, mental attitude, poterttial and aggresive- 
ness. Sponsorship to the tune of about Rs 40 
lakhs has been olMained. 

NABISCO are to donate equipinent for the 
players who will receive intensive training from 
a foreign cdach for five years. Education, diet, 
pocket money and tra\^ allowances will be 
met by the tennis academy. In this way Vijay* * 
hopes to nurture young tennis talent in India 
who will soon make their mark at Wimbledon. 

_ NOW KAPAPIA 

revived Garries miirtus the defeated countries. 

The Belgium metropolis saw the introduction! '• 
of the Olympic flag and Olympic oath. The' 

1920 Olympics are also remembered for the; 
achievements of the great Finnish runner 
Paavo Nurmi. < 

Olympics returned to Paris in 1924 with , 
5.533 competitors frorn 44 nations. Nurmi 
continued to reign supreme despite the sue-, 
cesses of Johny WeismuHer in swimming and - 
of British rivals Eric Liddel and Harold | 
Abrahams in the sprints. 1928 in Amsterdam ; 
heralded India's spectacular debut in Olympic ,' 
hockey Berlin lri 1936 provid^ Hitler with a 
magnificant opportunily to use the Olympics 
for Nazi propaganda. The superb organisation 
included the first-ever Olympic _ torch 
ceremony. Honours went, however, to 
American Jesse Owens for his phenomenal 
performance in the sprints and the long jump 
through which he collected four golds. From 
the Asian point ol vrow Berlin marked the 
(;onsoiidation ol Indian hockey superiority as , 
well as Japan's terrific success in athletics 
and. in particular, in the marathon. 

Wo;ld War II again prevented (he ONm- 
Dies from being held until in 1948 when Lon¬ 
don staged a tow-k^. low-bud^ei effort, and : 
succeeded in getting 4.106 compeiilors i 
from b9 countries at the Wembley stadium 
Fanny Blankets-Koen. a Dutch housewife, 
was the outstanding success of the Games. 1 
These were the Olympics which also wit¬ 
nessed the first-ever Indian and Pakistani hoc- j 
key teams after partition. Henry Rebelto. the 
triple jumpor from Madras was a leading 
qualifier in his event, but failed to record a 
(ump-in the final on account of a muscle ' • 
in|ury. 

Ihe Olympics gained momentum in 1952 ' 
when Helsinki saw the return of the Soviet! 
Urnon to the told after 40 years. Ernil. 
Zatopek. Ihe Czech distance runner, was the ' 
sensation of the Olympics when he won the , 
5.000 and 10.000 m as well as the 
marathon with wife Dana winnirig the javelin. 
K.D. .ladav became India's first-ever medallist 
in wrestling when he finished third in the ban-, 
tamweight secliu,-i. Lavy Pinto in tfie 1(X) m .. 
and Sohan Singh in the 800 m reached Ihe ; 
semi-finals. 

The Olympics came to the Souttiem; 
l-iemisphere for Ihe first time in 1956 at: 
Metboume. The Australians took lull advan- i 
tage of the season and home support to j 
record their best-ever success in swimi^ing. ! 


barefoAt to win the marathon. It was the 
Olympics which saw India's Milkha Singh 
narrowly miss a medal in^he 400 m final, 
when he finished fourth frt a fastest ever ^ian 
best, of 46.73 sec. The Indian hockey tram 
lost the final for the first time in Olympic his\ 
tory. .but regained the title four years later in 
Tokyo. 

Tlie 1964 Olympics are known for the 
performance of two outstanding swiiitimers. 
Don Schollander (USA) and Dawn Fraser 
(Australia). Tokyo also provided the first-ever 
Indian finalist in the men's 110 m hurdles, 
'where Gurbachan Sjngh Randhawa finished 
fifth in 14.09 sec. The controversial high 
altitude Games at Mexico City in 1968 are 
best known for the spectacular showing of 
the-African athletes, quite apart from Bob 
Beamon's world record breaking leap of 
8.90 m in the long jump. And Mexico City 
saw India move down to third place in Olym¬ 
pic hockey. 

The 1972 Olympics in Munich were to 
mark the giand sporting revival of the Federal 
Republic of Germany. .With regard to 
'organisation it was near perfect. But it turned 
out to be the most tragic of Olympics on 
account of a terrorist shoot-out in which 11 
members of the Israeli contingent lost their 
lives. Montreal in 1976 was beset not only by 
a financial crisis but also toy the last-minuie 
boycoft by the African member nations. For 
once India did not figure among ttie hockey 
inedaliisis. Sriram Singh riiade nistorv by 
becoming the first Asian to reach the final ol 
the 800 rn where tie tini!;hed :;r?venth in 
1:45.77. 

M 0 .SCOW in 1980 provided yet another 
version of a boycotted Olyrtipicf. this tune at 
the insistence of American Pres deor Jiminy 
Carter. Wilti the withdrawal of lending rivals, 
India had little dilficully winning the liocKev 
title, whicfi was surrendered at Los Angelas m 
1984. The last Games rnatked. Irorn the 
IndiSn viewpoint, a long leap forward by 
womrjn athletes. P.T. Usha was ‘.he nation':; 
leading performer and firiisfted fourth ir: die 
400 m hurdles, and later joined M.D 
V.nlsamrna. Vandana Rao and Shiny Abraham 
lo reach the finals of tfie 4X400 m lelay 
where they finished seventh. 

By the end of 1984 ii was clear enough 
that having survived three boycotts, the 
Olympics would continue to <jo lioiti 
strength to strength. sincS ttie overalf stan¬ 
dard in most countries appeared to be show¬ 
ing a steady improvement in almost every 
sport. The next flarne in Seoul in 1988 may, 
therefore, be bigger and grandei wittt aven 
more outstanding personalities than those at 
Los Angeles. With the Olympic Committee 
and the International Federations showing 
greater; realism and flexibility, it is becoming 
possible for the elite sports people to prolong 
their 'active' career without financial worries. 
Thus Carl Lewis and his friends don't face the 
insecurity that had confronted' the likes of 
Jesse Owens. The fiiture of the Olympic, 
movement is fairly rosy, and it thus becomes 
more important than ever for India to take it 
more seriously and produfte world class 
performers. 

RANJIT BHmTIAi 
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WRITING A RESUME-2 


A mismatched job- b a curse, h runs the risk of both the 
employer and the employee constantly being at 
loggerheads. A well-developed resum£; containing the 
job seekdr's relevant work experience related to the particular 
post he is seeking, should help reduce this grave risk. Hence, 
each detail of the process of resum^writing should be attended 
to with’meticulous care. This would also prove to be an 
additional guard against the stumbling blocks of the screening 
process. ^ 

The following.set of sarnple resumes—both biographical and 


functional (CCTimts. 
prospective job-seekers. 

Biographicol ratuni^ 

I. Post applied for 

f 


1. Name 

2. Date of birth 

3. Citizenship 

4. Qualifications 
5- Experience 


6. Employmenf Historv: 


7. Titles of Reports. Thr 
(i) Practical Training 


'opj-r-should prove helpful to’ 


; Chief Engineer (Public Sec¬ 
tor undertakingloir.^rcy 
. ReijiOnfXi Engineering. 
Colleje/Dept. Head of Research 
organisation. 


M,Tbch, MT, Khara^hir 

(af About 25 years 
teaching 

experience in 
Mechanical 
Engineering 
Design; Prototype 
development; 
Import- 
substitution; 
Teaching and 
research at univer¬ 
sity level; 

Curriculum 
development; 
Laboratory 
development: 
Workshop plan¬ 
ning and idevelop- 
ment; Planning 
and supervision ol 
students practical 
training irr. 

industries. 

(b) Carried out several 
R&D projects, 
guided thesis and 
published research 
j papers. 

Senior Teaching 

Fellowship (Technical 
Teachers' Training 

Scheme) Govt. Of India 
Lecturer, Mechanical 
Engineering. IIT, Delhi 
Asst Professor. Mechani¬ 
cal Engineering. IIT. Delhi 
is and Papers published; 
in Hindustan Aircraft Ltd—a 


report submitted for B.E. degree requirements. 
1959. 

(ii) 'Effect of Tooth Form on Beam Strength of Spur 
Gear'. M.Tech. Thesis, IIT Kharagpur. 1961. 

(iii) Mechanical Components in Automatic Control 
Measurements' The Designer. Vol 8. Annual num¬ 
ber, 1962. 


Post applied for 

Sales Manager 

Name 

Age 

: 

Address 

Education 

B.Com, Delhi University. 
Diploma in Marketing 
Management. Institute of 
Marketing Management. 
SuianSinghpark New Delhi. 

Experience 

Sales boy. departmentaj 
store Worked as sales 
representative-on commis¬ 
sion basis during 1992 
summer vacations. 


Worked as sales assistant 


in a popular cloltiinq store. 
Delhi Irom 1983-1984 
Assured increased respon¬ 
sibility during employ¬ 
ment Assisted in window 
displays, prdfiaiation of 
inventory and placement 
of orders. Assisted in pre- 


liar mg ad copy lor pop¬ 
ularising the store. 

Handleri correspondence. 

Functional rasum^ 

maintained rccurds 

• 

Post aptilied tor 

Arimiiiisti ative-cum- 
Personnol oHicor. 

Name 

Age 


Addtes*. 


Ediic.attori 

M.A. Ps'/cliology, Univer¬ 
sity o: Bombay. 

D-nlorna m Personnel 
Management. 


■ Administraiivc and Management Skill:; 

—Supervised staff, budgets and facilities in business and 
• non-profit organisations 

• ' - Directed programmes for university placement office, 

planned workshops, coordinated public relations and 
evaluated effectiveness 

—Attentive listener, able to help people to "think out loud', 
reflect on experiences, identify problems and develop 
solutioris. 

—Seasoned interviewer, developed skills as stringer for 
newspaper 
Work experience: 

Assistant Manager For Inventories. Meat Wholesale Com- 
(jany (Mention place and dates). Enjoyed industrial side of 
management by assisting in maintenance of inveritories. 
processing of orders and directing transportation strategies. 

P.G. 
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vious ffnanciai year. And then in the four weeks ending April 13.. 1985. 
the whulesaie price index moved up by 2.3%. However, according to 
government sources, prices of only some commodities have gorte up 
while those of others have moved down. The justification offered by the 
Centre, for the post-budgetary inttationary trends is that a conscious 
decision tiud been made to impose certain levies to raise resources for 
meeting the development needs of the country's economy. The impact 
of levies had. however, been compounded by the simultaneous increase 
in revenue collection efforts of state governments. But this still does not 
explain the fact that the subsequent price rise was disproportionate to 
budget estimates. 

Thu price rise in certain urban areas has been to the tune of 15%. 
while that in far-flung rural areas has been much steeper—between a 
staggering 30-50%. This clearly reveals that the budget has affected the 
lower rungs of society the most. On the other hand, prices of industrial 
iniHits ranged between 40% and 10% higher than the statutory prices 
in case of steel and cement. But this at least can be explained away in 
terms of the increase in their administrative prices. In case of the dis¬ 
proportionate rise in prices compared to the levies imposed, obviously 
an artificial scarcity is being created through hoarding and black market¬ 
ing. Perhaps the only feasible solution lies in the elimination of middle¬ 
men and strengthening of the public distribution system and a 
significant increase in production. 

POWER GENERATION 

HIGHS AND LOWS 

T he situation on the country's power generation front seems to be 
fluctuating: While there was an impressive growth in power 
generation in 1984-85 from 5.7% in 1982-83. 7.6% in 1983- 
84 to 12% in 1984-85 the power shortage in the country continued to 
be acute. In fact the overall power deficit in the country increased to 
11% from 10.8% in 1983-84 and 9.2% in 1982-83 and almost all 
regions showed deficit power supplies with a significant increase in 
deficits in the northern, eastern and north-eastern regions. In Haryana. 
Karnataka. Tamil Nadu. Rajasthan, .iammu and Kashmir. UP. West 

NEWS CAPSULE 

(Continued from page 55) 

said the meeting was "cairn. bu.sinusslike and 
iiselul" arid both sides .will convene the sqvenrh 
round of talks in Beijing next October. China's 
special envoy to the talks, meanwhile, admitted* 
that the latest talks failed. to substantially 
advance the normalisation (xocess. China Ire- 
quently riieiitioiis three obstacles to improve¬ 
ment of relations: the estimated 6.00.000 
Soviet troops on China’s borders. Moscow's 
intervention in Afghanistan and support fur 
Vietnamese rKCupation of Kampuchea. 

Reagan rebuffed by House of Repieten- 
tolives; The US Hoire of Representatives on 
Ajir 23 reiected by 248 votes to 180 President 
Ronald Reagan's Firopo.sal for 14m in aid to 
contra insurgents seeking to overtfwow the lef¬ 
tist governmcilt of Nicaragua. The same resolu¬ 
tion was approved by the Senate 53-46 only a 
'ew hours earirer. Combined, the two votes set 
up a continuing congressional debate on 
whether to allow Reagan to provide non-lethal 
assistance to the rebels. 

Bandufig cenferanc* of Non-oligiMd: 

Hepie.sentatives of 80 Non-aligned nations 
ended a two-day conference in Bandurrg. 

Indonesia, on Apr 25. by issuing a wide- 
ranging declaration calling for clOocr coofiera- 
tiori.and a revised world economic order. The 
conference, which was held to commemorate 
the 30th anniversary of the Bandung meet, 
called on industrialised nations to remove pro¬ 
tectionist barriers, demanding a just distribution 


Ad regards tha glio^. hmyeybr. the gfowth of outtxjt in 1984>B5 
was supported by a sizeable incrdese in both thermal as well as hydel 
generation. Favourable rains gave a considerable boost to the latter in 
Karnataka. Tamil Nadu. Andhra Pradesh, .Punjab, arid the north-eastern 
region.- In the Bhakra-Beas area, J 8 K. Hknachl Pradesh, Gujarat. Orissa 
and Maharashtra hydel generation registered a declirte. Tfwe was an 
impressive growth in thermal power output. tOo. owing to increased . 
supplies of coal which facilitated an improvement In capacity utilisation 
of thermal plants. This .was reflected in the Plan Load Factor (PLF) 
averaging 50.1% in 1984-85 against 47.9% in 1983-84. But even so 
capacity utilisiation is far below the average norm of 58%. Also there 
was a glaring lag in investment and project implementation on the 
power front which was reflected by inadequate addition to new capaci¬ 
ty. The agrregate new capacity was 30.5% less than the capacity added 
in 1983-84 and 28.4% short of the year's target. 

Total power generation—thermal, nudlear and hydel—increased by 
12% while the gross generating capacity rose by 7.8% compared to the 
preceding year. The bulk of this increase in capacity came from thermal 
power which spurted by a record 14.1 %. With regard to generation for 
1984-85 hyd^ power output increased by 7.9%. This improvement - 
was supported by a marked increase in output in the southern'region by 
25.6%. As such the southern region accounts for 46% of total hydel 
power generation in the country. The northern regidn. which accounts 
for 34.2% of total hydel power registered a decline of 4%. The western 
region, accounting for '12.6% of total hydel power generation also 
registered a decline of 9.7% while in sharp contrast the eastern r^ion. 
whicf) accounts for 5.7% of the countr/s hydel power, registered a 
spurt of 65.3%. The north-eastern region also registered an increase of 
56.3%. The nuclear power which accounts for a meagre 2.7% of total 
oower generation in the country registered an iricrease of 16.4%. 

Despite this growth in various sectors of power generation there was 
a lingering power deficit, too. in the country owing to a spurt in power - 
requirement of 16.9%. Quite expectedly this has had an adverse effect 
• on the industry. Karnataka is th^ only state which recorded a surplus of 
11.8%. white m MP. Andhra Pradesh and Kerala and the Union territories 
of Delhi and Chandigarh no surplus or shortage'was registered because 
supply matched the requirement. 

JYOTSNA SHARMA 


of firoperfy and urged immediate emergency 
aid for the least developed nations. It also 
aftfiealed to all nucleai fiowers to reduce arms 
immediately and condemned South Africa and 
l.srael. But the rionference was le.ss specific in 
addresiting conflicts in Soutfi-East Asia. Central 
America and the gulf, merely calling on nations 
in conflict to work towards speedy, just, and 
peaceful solutions in accordance with NAM's 
objectives and the UN charter. The two-day 
session commemorated the meeting in 1955 
by 29 nations wfiich led to the creatibii of, 
NAM. 

Warsaw Pact •xtandod: Leaders of the 
Soviet bloc, on Atrr 26. sigrred an agreement 
extending the validity of the 30-year-old War¬ 
saw Pact. Ttre agreement was reached after a 
formal .summit meeting that convened in the 
same 18th century palace in Warsaw where 
the treaty was first ratified. Signatories to the 
agreement were: Bulgaria. Hungary. East Ger¬ 
many. Poland. Romania, the Soviet Union, and 
Czechoslovakia 

MISCELLANY 

The bullock-cart iHlI coiwtitulot two- 
ibirds of rural Irampoit, according to a sur¬ 
vey conducted by the Indian Institute of 
Management (IIM). Bangalore. The survey, fun¬ 
ded by the Ministry of Shipping and Transport, 
leveals that of the 15m bullock carts in the 
country. 12m are rural-based. Less than 10% 
of the carts were modernised during the last 
two ycar.s the survey said. 


Notional plan to combat killor cyclonos: 

A high-level committee has recommended the 
formulation of a national plan to combat more 
effectively the recurring killer cyclones: the 
committee, headed by Prof A.K. Saha, has also 
suggested the setting up of an apex body to 
constantly study all aspects of cyclones. On the 
basis of cyclories recorded during-the last 100 
years, the committee has identified 14 coastal 
districts in Andhra Pradesh, Orissa. Tamil 
Nadii. and West Bengal as highly cyclone- 
prone. It called for strengthening of standard 
ground observations from ground meteorologi¬ 
cal and ship observatories. 

DIED 


Basil Bullring, B5, considered by some 
critics to be among the greatest English poets 
of the century and once described as "spec- 
taculary undervalued", on Apr 17. in Hexham, 
Nortfrern England. In the 1920s. Bunting was 
part of the literary circle of authors who 
included Etnest Hemingway, and later moved 
to Italy where he befriended Ezra Pound and 
W.B. Yeats. 

' Tancreda Nevas, 75, BiazIFs President¬ 
elect who was thwarted from becoming the 
country's first civilian leader in 21 years by ill¬ 
ness.' on Apr 21. after undergoing seven 
operations since Mar 14. Neves, a centrist 
politician whose career spanned a half-centuiy, 
was chosen by the electoral college in January 
to be the first civilian President since 1864. 

A.P. 
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BY JY0T5ANA KAPOOR 




P rabha Chopra—winner of the 1985 
IMM. CINNIFAN Gold Award for the 
best woman entrepreneur—is a 
classic example of what hard work, at^- 
ness and will-power can achieve for a per¬ 
son. As Executive Director. Didi Modes 
Pvt Ltd. Prabha is a business woman par 
excellence. Beginning modestly with the 
help of 18 tailors working in her own 
house, in 1973. she had about 1.800 
people working for her in 1978: and has' 
now about 700 workers working directly 
or indirectly for her garment industry. 
"When I went into the manufacturing lirie. I 
had no idea about the quality or even the 
proper measurement of garments. There 
was no one to guide me: I would just wear 
a dress and see how it looked on me. To 
arrange for the first tailor to cut the design 
according to my instructions was very dif¬ 
ficult. So I just picked up people and 
trained them. Gradually the trade picked 
up." Prabha recalls. 

Prabha was married way back in 1961' 
and felt "very restless" sitting at home. "It 
was my father-in-law who inspired me to 
learn shorthand and typing and help him in 
the joint family business of exporting han¬ 
dicrafts and various other items. Later I 
started designing arrd painting sarees at 
home and selling them in exhibitions* she 
explains. 

Soon Prabha started learning the 
necessary managerial skills. This, com¬ 
bined with her will to succeed, set her 
company on the road to success. By 
1978. Didi Modes came to occupy a 
position among the ten top garment 
exporting companies in the country. "One 
of the main reasons for my success could 
be my creativity." Prabha clairqs. "I was 
the one to dev^p 'ombre' d^ng (gar¬ 
ments dyed in 3^ or 4 different shatte). I 
also discovered 'piece' dyeing, to give the 
garment a rustic look. 

She also used fishnet (a development of 
handloom sector) for her garments. In 
1976. she developed 60' crebe (a special 
textured handloom yam) and in 1983. she 
introduced 'ragknit' sweaters in the 
market. These sweaters had a 'beggar' 
look—with the knots hanging out 


Wanting to turn her industry from a cot¬ 
tage industry into a large-scale industry. 
Prabha. in 1976. hired technical help from 
Belgium. Germany and Japan and set up a 
highly mechanised unit in Faridabad. But 
the labour let her down and she had to 
close down the unit after three years. 
Prabha lost heavily: but her fighting spirit 
sustaine/l her and she was soon back in 
business. "In this kind of business if one 
makes a lot of money, one has got to face 
landslides too." warns Prabha. "It is highly 
competitive and survival is very important 
Power failure or sudden shortage of fabrics 
can throw the entire schedule out of gear." 

Bad labour, wrong buyers who do not 
pay or who do not pick up merchandise 
and discrepencies in letters of credit, are 
some of the major stumbling blocks. 
Sometimes an exporter's collection is not 
up to the mark and the market is lost. Then 
these goods have to be sold in the local 
market at very low rates. "The factors that 
augment the garment export business are 
timely delivery, good quality, right price 
and new designs." Prabha points out. 

According to Prabha. export of gar¬ 
ments is a highly persoralised )Ob. "We 
have to keep a year ahead of the coming 
fashion. I usually travel a lot and visit 
fashion houses, .boutiques and read a lot 
of books by famous fashion designers. 
Once the samples are ready and the 
buyers make the selection, we go into pro¬ 
duction at once." she says. One of her 
companies is now a buying agency, 
through which small exporters are prom¬ 
oted. "We pass on the orders to them and 
they export the goods on their own. 
though we give them the designs and keep 
strict control over quality.” she says. 

Talking about the problems faced by 
exporters. Prabha says that there are 
several hassles with the government." A 
lot of merchandise is left with us because 
of the quota fixed by the importing 
government and the cut off price fixed by 
the Indian government." she elaborates. 

In 1978. Prabha Chopra was acclaimed 
as the first self-made woman industrialist 
of Delhi and hailed The First Lady of the 
Garment Industry and Exports'. "Being a' 
woman I have never felt that I should gat 
any kind of special treatment from any¬ 
body. Once I have come out of my home 
to make a dent in the male oriented area. I 
am willing to face problems as they do. To 
bring in modem technology, quality com 
trol and professionalism to the gaiVnent 
industry is of prime importance to me: Per¬ 
fection in an spheres is my motto." she 
adds. ■ 
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TOWARDS DENATIONALISATION 


A fter World War II, nationalisation 
became a major thrust of the 
(conomic endeavour of many coun¬ 
tries the world over. In recent years, 
however, a new vt^ve of denationalisation 
is sweeping across. In Pakistan,, the textile 
mills are being restored to the private sec¬ 
tor. In Britain. Margaret Thatcher's 
administration has sold about a dozen 
industrial units. The telephone company 
was sold last November. Several other 
industries like shipping, ports, petroleum, 
hotels, automobiles and airways fiave also 
been denationalised. Bangladesh is selling 
its jute mills to private industrialists. France 
ftas also brought its public companies to 
the share ma^et. The Japanese govern¬ 
ment has'reduced its share in posts and 
lelegraphiand telephones and is threaten¬ 
ing to sell the railways which are running 
at a loss. In China, the government of 
Deng Xiaoping is liberalising private 
farming and individual activities. Russia, 
ton. is moving, albeit imperceptibly, in the 
came direction. 

And India? The model which India 
.idopted in the 50s for its development 
efforts is called the Mahalanobis model. 
No doubt. India has achieved many suc¬ 
cesses during the last 28 years. It would 
be a folly to say that if what is being done 
by Rajiv Gandhi today, were done in 
1956. India would have attained higher 
scales of |>erformance. 

In 1956. when Jawaharlal Nehru con¬ 
centrated on expanding the public sector 
for developing tfte economy, private capi¬ 
tal in India did not have the capacity to 
reorient the economy on a very large scale. 
But now we have reached a point beyond 
which the road is closed. If Mrs Gandhi 
had been alive. India would have travelled 
in the same old path with increasing 
unwillirtgrtess. However Rajiv Gandhi is 
eager to do something new. His Finance 
Minister. Vishwanath Pratap Singh, jet¬ 
tisoned the Mahalanobis model in his first 
budget. 

But flow can we say that the road is 
closed? The eviderKe can be found in the 
government's dealing with the question of 
direct and indirect taxes in the last 28 
years. Now the situation is that if more 
indirect taxes are levied, people would be 
burderted with back-breaking inflation. If 
direct taxes are raised, nobody would 
reveal his real income and nobody would 
pay his tax. On the other hand, the 
government is not benefitting even though 


it is earning more money. The reason is 
that the non-jjlan expenditures of the Cen¬ 
tral and state governments have increased 
so much that not many resources are, avail¬ 
able for development activities. The effect 
is that most of the money goes towards 
payment of salaries and dearness allowan¬ 
ces to government employees, main¬ 
tenance of public sector undertakings, 
covering up their deficits, maintaining the 
army so much so that the government is 
not left with any surplus. • 

It i.s easy to say that if the Mahalanobis 
model is honestly followed, socialism can 
still be a success. If all the black money 
flows into the government treasury and 
government collects all the taxes, the road 
vyhich is closed would open up 
automatically. 

However, all these leftist desires have 
no base bec'ause the.se cannot be fulfilled 
unless a new state and a new politics 
appear on the Indian scene. Today, 
nobody has the power to change Indian 
politics. Therefore, every political leader 
has to bring about maximum progress 
within the limits of the existing situation. 

In fact, a group of economists believe 
that only the earners of black money have 
done a great favour to India. Thpy believe 
that ‘black money has been used not 
only for constructing luxurious houses, 
travelling by air or opening numbered 
accounts in Switzerland, but also for 
investing in industries and thus generating 
employment. If all the black money had 
been legal and all the land distributed accor- 
ing to the land reform legislation, nobody 
knows what the shape of the country 
would have been. Would we have become 
a backward and poor country like Burma? 

FACT-NOT FICTION 

A robot has been entrusted with the task 
of protecting from fire a masterpiece of 
wooden architecture, namely the 12- 
dome Church ctf Transfiguration and other 
unique monuments situated on Kizhi island in 
northern Russia. The latest electronics will 
make it possible to protect the buildings con¬ 
structed in the medieval ages. 

The robot designed by engineers f/om Pet¬ 
rozavodsk and Histalled at the architectural 
preserve, does not in the least look like a 
brave fire-brigade chief in a traditional brass 
helmet. It rather looks like a little gun. The 
robot is controlled by an electronic attach¬ 
ment. In case of fire its sensitive elactrodee 
react instantly. 
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Or would' we have become like Poland, 
and East European countries? It is difficult: 
to answer. Needless to say, we have 
become a country of white laws and black 
practices. 

The Seventh Plan proposes to spend 
Rs 1,80.000 crores in the .public sector.: 
Rajiv Gandhi, wants to neither reduce this nor* 
have a plari holiday. In one way he is right. 
'Because if we discard the K^halanobis' 
strategy and planning is abolished, the 
worst affected programmes would be 
education, literacy, rural health, poverty 
eradication and drinking water. But honest- 
intentions do not raise income. Therefore, 
it seems that during the- first year of. the 
Seventh Plan, the government would not 
be able to spend more than Rs 30,000 
crores. This is what was sp^t last year. 
However, in real terms it would be less' 
than that because of inflation. 

Then what can be done? Much 
depends on how far the private capitalist.s 
utilise the benefits of the concessions pro¬ 
vided by the Finance Minister. Can they 
convert the Indian economy into a fast 
moving dynamic one? If they can do so. 
they would be providing employment to- 
productive labour. This may slowly abolish 
the 'babu' culture. Expansion of private 
wealth would send more money into the 
government treasury because the tax rates 
are such that taxes can be paid. However, 
the gdyernment has also to reduce its 
unproductive expenses. For example, the 
way electricity boards are working in 
unscientific and non-commercial ways 
has no parallel in the world. 

In the states where the chief ministers 
were enthu'jiastic about socialism, they 
nationalised buses. But all public road¬ 
ways corporations are running at .colossal 
losses. A simple queiitipn is- why more 
money should be provided to cover the 
losses of the transport corporations by 
reducing the allocations for drinking water 
or rural employment projects. Is it not oet- 
ter to denationalise buses so that the bus 
operators can earn more profits by charg¬ 
ing the same fare in investing a part of their 
earnings and new investments and mst of 
it in government taxes? 

• The government is abandoning the 
Mahalanobis strategy of development. 
However, it would take some time to 
develop an alternative strategy. All dis¬ 
cussions in the following months should 
focus on what the riew* strate^ 
should be. ■ 


W hart.the. 4IN Decade oHAMnen 
(urawy^ -b^rwHn 't«74. expec- 
tationsiwaie high and a seeas of 
euphoria prevailed amortg the women 
activists. It assumed that by identify- 
inc^. and tK^ling- the areas -of socio¬ 
economic- in^uaUeir, women's status 
could easily be elavated, and their cen¬ 
turies of'oppression wiped out. But it was 
not to be ^cperfenca has revealed that 
at the heart of the situation lay. not generic 
differendes, but, the issue of poweir; 
whether it was power within the family, or 
economic or poKtical poviw. Patriarchy, 
which has enjoyed an unchallenged sup¬ 
remacy for centuries, definitely did not 
react favourably when asked to share its 
privileges. 


ILEOALJIESCUE. 

N o longer are Indian women a 
class oppressed. Neither are 
they subservient slaves to the 
whims of their male counterparts any 
more. The nfjbdern Indian women are 
self-reliant, totally independent, exud¬ 
ing an aura of confidence and 
dynamism. This drastic change in social 
^atus came about gradually- 

Women have been granted equal 
rights and privileges ^ men by the 
Constitution. Provision has also been 
made for their welfare. Due considera¬ 
tion has been given to the legal status 
of women from varied angles such as 
criminal law for protection of women, 
inheritance, marriages, abortion, divor¬ 
ce. guardianship, maintenance and 
matrimonial property. But owing to the 
absence of a uniform civil code, certain 
persisting outdated provisions in the 
CTiminal law. highly inadequate enfor¬ 
cement mechanisms which render 
most laws ineffective and. above all. 
failure of social- organisations to edu¬ 
cate women on their rights, the 
requisite legal assistance h% not been 
effectively provided to women in dis¬ 
tress. And. ft is in order to overcome 
these hurdles that the National Plan of 
Action put fcnlh specific recommen¬ 
dations for the reformation of 
numerous existing laws. This resulted in 
some importartt .enactments to redoee 
disparities. 

fianonai Law and Minoritiaa: 
Review and amendirrents of criminal 
law reiatirig tor-crimes against women 
and their -praMction were referred to 


At a recent meeting of the UN Commis¬ 
sion on the. Status of Women, Leticia 
-Shahani,. Assistant Secretary Oenarat 
Incharge of the UNDW. declared that in 
the field of politico-economic power, 
women still tagged far behind. Statistics 
provided by 123 world governments, in 
reply to a UN questionrraire, have revealed 
that access to political and professional life 
was still severely limited for women arxl 
male predominance in the choicest of jobs 
remained intact. Interestingly, in the UN 
itself, only three woman out of a total of BO 
rank as Assistant Secretary Generals 
(Leticia is one of them). 

The replies to the UN questionnaire 
have brought to light another tact—that 
global recession and the traditional social 


the law commission In 1980, and sub¬ 
sequently enactments were made to 
make the law more effective. 

Family Courts: The Committee on 
the Status of Women in. India (CSWI) 
after making an assessment of the legal 
status of Indian women, made certain 
recommendations.whtch resulted in the 
passing Of the Family Courts Act. 1984. 
The CSWI recommended mutual con¬ 
sent as a ground for divorce whereupon 
the Hindu Law was amended accor¬ 
dingly in 1976. Cruelty as a ground for 
divorce has also been added as well as 
"Option of puberty" earlier available 
under Muslim Law only. Also the 
period of waiting after judicial separa¬ 
tion has been reduced from two years 
to one year. Then, before 1976. 
marriages under the Special Marriage 
A t were governed for succession 
uiKit.r ;hc Indian Succession Act with a 
-•.rii-ni.ii provision that’a Hindu who got 
rii,:ii'i-;'i invoked a severance from his 
ioi!ii id.iiily and separation of his share. ^ 
An amendment in 1976. however, 
removed this lacunae, specifying that 
the prov'sion would not apply if both 
spouses are Hindus. 

Law of Adoption: Radical changes 
were made in the Hindu Law of Adop¬ 
tion whereby equal rights were 
introduced for men and women. The 
right of a girl to be adopted was 
legitimised. Apart from this, the 
rhother's right over the custody and 
guardianship of a minor child has been 
strengthened by the judiciary. 

bofmrry: The Parliament ■ made the 
Dowry Prohibilion Act. 1961. more 
stringent in 1984 through an amend¬ 


sien, most govamments want found to 
have curtailed resourcae allocated to salv¬ 
ing women's probla(ns.*social oondtlioning 
had pteyantad the proper soctafisation' of 
even flv^ women who had overcome . 
itUteracy and firiancial dependence. - Em(- 
nant sociologist. Va^ Das aptly des¬ 
cribe the '70s as the 'Age OF Global- 
Innocence'. This realisation Is in Itself, 
ironicaliy. the first step towards tackling the 
problem of women. 

Research done during the decade has 
indicated that in a developing country like 
ours, increasing male emigration from the 
countryside had led to most rural women 
getting fully involved in agricultural labour. 
But, notwithstanding numerous pro¬ 
posals and recommendations focussing on 
rural women as key targets, national and 
international rural schemes have still not 
directed resources to women. Bereft of 


ment following the recommendations 
of a joint committee appointed to . 
review the Act. These included stress 
on the need to widen the definition of 
dowry, to impose ceilings on marriage 
expenditure, to make the offence of 
dowry cognisable and to appoint 
Dowry Prohibition Officers. New 
deterrent punishments in dowry cases 
have become a regular feature. 
Women's organisations h^e the right to 
move courts on dowry offences. If a 
woman dies within seven years of her 
marriage and a police report or com¬ 
plaint is lodged by the victim's family, 
the courts take cognisance of the offen¬ 
ce. And a 1976 ame.ndment has added 
a now chapter, Fundamental Duties, to 
the Constitution enjoining all citizens to 
renourree practices "derogatory to the 
dignity of women". 

In order to generate legal literacy 
amrnig women, the National Commit¬ 
tee on Legal Aid (NCLA) is publishing 
several books and paniphlets. A 
national plan for legal literacy has also 
been framed and steps are being taken 
to include legal rights of women in 
Adult tducation Programmes, NSS 
Programmes and Workers' Education 
Programmes. Legal Aid Camps have 
been set up to identify those in need of 
legal aid. and a programme for training 
women social workers on the use of 
law to protact women has also been 
initiated. And while much has already 
been done by way of uplifting women, 
a little more needs to be done even 
now. By the way things are progress¬ 
ing. the task does not seem to be 
insurmountable. 
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traditiori^f male the wtni^anvik^^ 


burdened with young children and etderly 
relatives, most rural women in India face 
multiple problems, the most acute being 
severe shortage of fuel and fodder. Also, 
mechanisation of agricultural methods ha.s 
further relegated women to marginal jobs 
and they are now, more than ever before, 
a? me mercy of their landlords. An 
estimated 230m women of the develop¬ 
ing world suffer from severe nutritional 
anaemia, a classic poverty syndrome. 

in the urban areas, industry absorbs 
about 30% of the working women. Most 
of them being in the unorganised sector, 
tei'iale industrial wage levels in all groups 
stiow wide disparity with men, ranging 
from 50 to 90% for comparable work. 
Women are conspicuous by their absence 
f^om managerial and supervisory 
positions. Since the f960s. women of the 
developing world account for 70% of the 
growth rate of women. But. as any obser¬ 
ver of worldwide industrial growth knows, 
the industrial plants in developing coun¬ 
tries are often ancillary to the industrial 
plants of the developed world, and as 
such, are liable to be somewhat shifty. The 


in a legal twilight zone, and have no say in 
determining priorities and allocatiop of 
resources. 

The biggest service done by the decade 
to the cause of women is that it'has made 
them visible, statistically and politically. It 
has made women's issues a concern of 
governments and legislatures, and boos¬ 
ted research to assess their actual ^tus. 
Although most of the time, it is the bread 
and butter concern which lies at the heart 
of women's political mobilisation, we have 
also, here in India, seen them during the 
decade, propelled by moral outrage on 
stage, protesting against a whole lot of 
issues—from dowry deaths, to flawed 
court verdicts and pornographic posters. 
During the recent general elections, we 
also witnessed the unprecedented 
phenomenon of an actual assessing and 
recording of female voting trends. As a vis¬ 
ible voter one may say the Indian woman 
has 'arrived'. 

In response to the mounting militarisa¬ 
tion of nations the decade saw the issue of 
peace becoming an important preoccupa¬ 
tion with women. In Copenhagen in 


th^ coitimitmefn to peace. In recent 
years. Islamic fundamentalism has begun 
to spread and whatever its doctrinal diver¬ 
sities. finally it has only one target, 
women. K it allies itself, as it has in Iran 
and Pakistan, with the power of the state, 
there might well be stiff ajthoritarian 
opposition to the decade's thrust. In this 
sphere, the voluble protest of the Pakistani 
women against Chmdmr and Char diwari 
(the veil and the four walls) is heartening 
indeed. 

How has the UNOW equipped women 
to face the increasingly brutal backlash of 
vested male interests? In their growing 
involvement with the politics of 
krwwiedge. women everywhere are 
challenging the well-entrenched male 
authority, for the first time ir> history, by 
becoming both visible and audible. Con¬ 
sidering their invisibility and centuries-long 
silence on the subject, this itself is no 
mean achievement. As a worhan arratyst 
summed it up neatly. "In the '60s,- 
development vyas two-thirds Utopia, 
today it is a me^ to be studied 
empirically." ■ 


Answers to 

TEST YOUR WORD POWER 

1. adlund: O: something extra but subordinate. Many people see 
athletics as merely an extra-curricular adjunct to higher education, 
which in some caseti it is. 

2. a^. C: well-suited; to the point, fitting; appropriate. Mahatma 
C^ndhi saw kharti as the apt symbol lor everything he wanted the 
country to stand for. 

3. cavern: B: an underground chamber or cave. In chill caverns 
beneath the rolling vineyaids of the hill town ot Torgiano. Italy, 
toweling rows of steel fermentation cylinders stand like huge roc¬ 
kets. each armed with 40.(X)0 litres ol some of the finest wine in 
Italy 

4. chew: A: to grind with tixith. The average West German chews his 
way through almost 90 kilos of tneai a year compared with less 
than five kilos ol fish. 

5. ceheit: A: companion or Inllower. number of persons banded 
together From the beginning. Rajiv Gandhi built bridges with 
politicians whom Sanjay and Ins cohorts haled 

6. concctct: A; to prepare by mixing together; make up; invent, 
devise. Much ot the research in food engineering has been concen- 
traied on concocting high-protein. low ctiolesterol meat 
substitutes. 

7. daplor*; A: to regret; deprecate; comjtlitin ot. However much 
academicians mayrieplore the lowering ot standards resulting troin 
hasty and Hi-prepared spreading of university education, the 
growth ot higher education cannot be vlorijjed. 

8. dubious: B: questionable as to value, quality or oiigin; of suspec¬ 
ted citaracter; rwl clear oi decided; givinrj risr? to doubt. Despite 
declarations of a clean administraiton from the Prime Minister, the 
luling party continue!^ to have within its ranks individuals of 
dubious leputationK. 

9. foKO: B: absurd and useless jiroceiKlirigs; a ridiculous sharVi. The 
incidence of mass copying and ot other iinlaii means hac incieased 
lo such an extent that examinations in some of ttie universities are 
becoming a farce. 

10, frugal: C; ecorKimical; caietui; stiaring. Ttie quantity c.t food West 
Gmriians tuck away astounds visitors frr-m more liugal riauops, 

11. Koop: A: to pile or collect in great quantily. fill, load with. Desj.’ite 
the jiraise dieticiaas heaj) on ii. consumption of fish m West Ger¬ 


many has remained static and is tiny compared with meat. 

12. inctiMTOla: A; to burn to ashes; consume by fire. According to' 
legend, the female Ganga was brought down from heaven with the 
connivance of Lord Shiva in order to purify the ashes of King 
Sagara's 60.000 sons, who had been incirterated by the wrath of a 
sage for overweening jxide. 

13. lucre: O; monetary gain; profit; rnoney. In Kerala, as in other 
states, the alcohol business is known for its iuae and ruthlessness. 

14. aUivieus: B; unaware; having rto memory. The men and women 
who dip into the Ganga. often drinking Wn it. are oblivious of 
how impure the river has become at this point (Haridwar) where it 
first enters the plains. . 

15 overwhelm: A: to engulf; destroy; crush; weigh down; overthrow; 
upset. When the Latin American debt crisis first struck in Augpsf 
1982. it seemed fifce a virulent fever that might quickly overwhelm 
the woi Id .financial system. 

16. promlirliia: A to convert from one religion, belief or party to 
another As soon as they realised that it was Rajiv Gandhi's star 
that was on the ascendant, many Sanjay ioyatists were proselytised 
to his cause. 

1 7. slelh: A: laziness; idleness; habitu^ indotenc.e; disinclination te 
exertion. The real surprise about the Japanese young is that 
affluence has not. so far anyway, led to rebellion or sloth. 

18. slew: A: to cook, or be cooked, by slow boiling; to fret, worry or_ 
fuss. The liquor trade is a pressure cooket where morality turns into' 
vapour and demand and supply stew in the quick fire ol profit. 

19. vandetta: D: (trolonged feud marked by hostilities; herediiary 
feud between families in which members of each family commit 
rnuiders in revenge lot jrrevious murders. Unlike his mother and 
brother who nurtured vendetta and planned retribution against 
ttieir fot*s. Rajiv Gandhi tiegan his career professing a politics of 
ii-conciliation. 

20. WM:C; trouble; calamity; affliction; sorrow. Alter three days of 
closed-doot lattes oi tlie policy-making committees ot the IMF and 
the Wortrf in Af.>iil. the world's mone\<men were no closer to a 
cure 1oi the debt wotw of Latin America. 


Vocabulary RoHngs: 

28-18 correct. xcepiioctal 

17-lb correct . e-xcel'ent 

14-12 collect. . good 
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Green Revolution; How 
Green? 

I ndian agriculture has undergone 
a total transformation in the 
last two decades. The performance of 
wheat and paddy in terms of yield per 
acre, particularly, has been very 
impres.sive. The three to four times 
increase in yield is attributable to the usage 
of dwarf variety of seeds, combined with 
increasing use of fertilisers and improved 
irrigation facilities. This dramatic change 
has been hailed as the Green Revolution’. 
Though there are divergent views on its 
extent and depth, no one doubts the 
sweeping nature of cfianges brought 
about by it. 

Increased use of High Yielding Variety 
IHYV) seeds with greater use of fertilisers, 
manures and pesticides alongwith 
'inproved irrigation facilities, multiple crop- 
I'ling. modernised method.'' and 
implements of cultivation, better credit 
facilities, and improved iriira‘'-i''iictural 
ifame-work. are soni' of tiie important 
'actors tesponsiole lo' .is tranjirirnianon 
n agriculture. 

fhe Greer’ Revolur. m Irdig rr.n'iams 
rnrifined mainly :o to north-.vestorr’ 
rirqion consisting of ’urijab. Haryana. 
Gujarat. Rajasthan and the western hell of 
IjP. P'lnjab has beor. rfv bulwark of this 
.evoiurion, so much so ttiat f'e n-'-.ultant 
.I’anges have often been dubbed .'is the 
■Punjab phenomenon’. The rea.soni; for ttie 
success of the new package programme in 
Punjab are easily identifiable. The 
availabUity of extensive canal systems and 
good ground water resources with better 
infrastructure and seeds, have contributed 
significantly to the success of the 'Punjab 
frhenomenon’. 

In spite of the considerable improve¬ 
ment introduced by the New Agricultural 
Strategy, reCent trends in agriculture 
clearly reveal that the erstwhile momen¬ 
tum is gradually petering out. The food 
grain output in the last five years has 
increased at the paltry rate ol 1.0% per 
annum against a 4-5% annual rate 
required to feed the teeming mill ■ins in 
India, The yield per acre has not remained 
tijgh and the per capita g.'^ain availability is 
still very low. To feed the rapidly multiply¬ 
ing population, the yeild per acre has to 
rise and this appears to be more difficult 
today than it was in 1965. when the 
Green Revolution had its impact, creating 
regional imbalances. Half the country 
remained outside its pale and about one- 
fourth of India derived limited benefits 


'TiiitWrvtt'oriill 

managed in the right way and remain^ ’ 
limited to two or three states, undermining 
agricultural progress in the country. 
Though Punjab represents the remarkable 
success of the new strategy, still it does 
not make a permarient macroscopic 
country-wide Green Revolution. 

One of the factors which contributed to 
the success of the Green Revolution is the 
land-man ratio. In areas where this ratio 
was adverse, the New Agricultural 
Strategy failed to improve productivity in 
agriculture. In Punjab the land-man ratio 
was quite favourable and. therefore, the 
usage o' the new inputs resulted in a 
dramatic trantormation. The large holdings 
in Punjab also facilitated trie use of the 
rrevv package programnie. In othef regions 
the fragmented and scattered land 
holdings thwarted all attemr.ts at increas¬ 
ing the yieid per aero This it quite unfor¬ 
tunate (larticularh when wo find that the 
alluvium IS more fertile in some of these 
regions. The lacx of this basic ingredient 
has been one of the reasons for the limited 
succes.s ot 'he Greeii Revolution 
Therefore, consolidation .jf small holding- 
het.i.ip the use of new- and improved seeds 
and tertiiiMjr.’,, becomes o' jja'anioun; 
in'iponaiic.?, Inis is f:ar!ii',..,iil'. trui. roi 
ea.le.UP. Bihai. Ou.ss.i. V/evr Beriijo' 
a.nci Haiusthai’ .vneie the maiori:-, ot ue- 
uoi'ulHt-on i- deiieridont on rigiicuitu'--- und 
.iii'yi- no mO'iiori'.. o' abject po-vedv 
Ur natei. ni. pio /oss has been inadp 
ii'. rhi.- iliri.v't.on de pite 1!ie six ro-e-Yecir 
p,';ii.., Ti- 0 :.iyt. ■'! areas i-ke Puniab ario 
fiar.aria attempts have berrn made 'cv 
soiio.'iti'-ii f't hoiriiiHjs, even iieip the'*, 
are Wide ..j.:if.s. This ha;- resulted in the 
emerge;iCe rjt inequities m land ownership 
and ha:, adve'sefy alletted jtie poo.i 
farmers. 

TTie efforts for the extension nf the 
Green Revolution thus bristle with dif¬ 
ficulties, which aie compounded by the 
conservative outlook ot the people. The 
need i.s to introduce land relorrns, ojrtirrrise 
the farm si/e and spread the irrigation net¬ 
work. Only institutional reforms, in con¬ 
junction with tfie new input package, can 
facilitate a fa.ster gro-Mh rate in agricultural 
production. 

In conclusion, we can identify non¬ 
economic land holdings and patfietic 
dependence on monsoons as tfie jirime 
factors responsible for the limited sriread 
of the Green Revolution. Bold and 
imaginative planning is called for to over¬ 
come the bottlenecks. The introduction of 
institutional reforms, together with 
technological progres.s in the sphere of 
agricultu'e. is the piescription tor tfie 
spread and continuation of the Green 
Revoltion. 

S.K. RAY 


' W* <)He. i ^ 

reserve nature to preseive humaiv 
beings. This is the succinct message 
from environmentalists the world 
over. The rationale behind it is simple. The 
ecological system is an integrated whole. 
Its components are inter-related and inter¬ 
dependent. So. when one pad of the sys¬ 
tem, however small, is destroyed, the 
survival of many other species is 
endangered. And since man has been the 
main culprit in jeopardising the ecological 
balance, it is within man’s power to 
remedy fiis own sins. 

The urgent need for man to take- 
immediate action was stressed upon 
recently by renowned environmentalist 
S. Dhillon Ripley. Secretary Emeritus, 
Smithsonian Institute. USA. in a highly 
illuminating lecture delivered by him at the 
National Museum of Natural History, New 
Delhi. One cannot fielp but agree with 
Ripley when he opine.s that the problem of 
ecology is essentially a'human problem. 
The restoration of this vital balance would 
nece.ssiiate long lange projects, involving 
a great deal of effort and dedir.ation; it is 
not susceptible to high-speed mechanical 
solutions 

III explaining w-hy ecology has always 
occui'ied a bacx-sea: in man’s scheme of 
uHain:. Riplev posited two main 
aigunienis Toi one. it i'j u very m-/sterious 
anc I’lucli rnisundersTood subject. Conse- 
q-ientl',- not much importance is given to it. 

It 1 .-. nt'ij diffjculi to agree with him on this 
poin;. r..;.'eciall-/ when one notices the fre- 
efuent riifeience to the ecology of a room 
P-. pe-ipi- wbilp (lending ujion thr; decor 
o' •.'leii ii-imc-s What is more impodant. 
however, is tfie tact that technology has 
acted as a blinder to tfie original and 
natural source of man’s li-volihood. Even on 
tfiiij point, agreement with Ripley is not 
difficult. One has only to stop and consider 
ho-wr accustomed man has become to the 
appurtenances cjf' modern day living, so 
nuicfi so tfiat he takes everything nature 
has ro offer—the S'-il, the air. the water 
etc for granted 

It man's jiresent indiHeience to nature is 
alio-/vfjd to continue, one cannot rule -aut 
the distirici possibiliiy of a day when 
human fieings would run out o* water, 
rairil.ill, .soil, air. etc.. Ripley emphatically 
a'.-A’rted Here again, it is easy to agree 
with him. History is replete with examples 
ol h(rw man's indiscriminate r'estruction of 
forest'. biought about dramatic cfianges in 
clirnutic conditions. 

Take a look at the Ganges, to many the 
.symbol of India’s spiritual foditude, and 
what does one see? A mighty river being 
reduced at stretches to a polluted streak. 
Ripley pointed out that hydro-electric pio- 
jects, whicTi require large-scale de¬ 
forestation. are fast destroying the natural 
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elements. Similarly, industrial effluentr, 
htrearning mto the Ganges are adversely 
affecting the r-.atural purifying and (ilteriiig 
Dt'-ipertv o' !t:> ('.■iitjra'.s. The G-'inge'. (lu.-.l 
hf saved. Bn' how? Ripley y-sr-ris 'ha' 
,sci; ai conscirv; iriesr. is '.he kev. 

What is l.-vlia doing tor i'.' er.vi'or nie’it 
arnl ecology ' 't woulri he a denial of fact 
!o say that it i.s no*, doing anything. A: 'he 
Jiaine time, one ran confidently maintain 
tfiij! what It iS doing is not enough, nor i-. it 
’In- best. In tfiis connection, the example 
of Orissa can be cited. Here, rncrio- 
cuiture. the pracnco of growing particular 
t^pes of tioo;; (teak and sal), is the main 
thrust of the conseivation effort; whereas, 
according to Ripley, poly-culturr. the 
practice of grrrwing a variety of trees, is 
ab.soluteiy essential for conservation. 
Diversity of ctpiproaoh to nature is what is 
reguired. Mono-culture makes the soil 
poor while poly-culture makes it rich 
Apparently in Andhra Pradesh, there is 
mucti more re,spect for fore.st diversity.than 
in Orissa. 

A'l said aruf done. India needs to do a 
lot Tiore on the ecnirjgicai front. PM Rajiv 
Gandhi's Ganij.i project is a •.'onurmndat'e 
step 111 tfns ’.fireCT'O'i. Many nio'e such 
long-iange pnvects ne^-d 'o be u-idr'r’.aVer- 
becau:;e. .r. ftiple> ngivlv po'cts o.it 
Iiti 'Or'-ai se ; 'r'*y .Cij'ides r.r.-jiogic.'li 

if ity 

VLIAY KO'>i'vVAR 

Committed Judiciary 

I ndia tia;; adopted . ailiairientarv 
democracy rid has <i 'edi.-'ai set ur* 
Hence, ih" need tc an mdepe’-den; 
jud.c ary in tt**^ cout!;t\ !t is bei’cved that 
tfu* sepniat .ic ■’ luiiic.ai powe- tro;---. the 
executive and iegisiai ve Lu.); The;; oi the 
St.ite :s ei'.re'C.s,.!. a deniociatic .set up. 
The JudiCitW. 'herefoie. is entrusiea Aitn 
the charge ui n ovennn.t aibitrary use of 
guvornment .juthontv and safeguarding 
till! rights arid Ibeities of the c t ijens. in 
aoviition. the .iudic.'a.'v aiso ai i:. ns the 
guardian ot 'iie Consii'vitiori. "itif' inakr n 
o' the ConsTii'.aon ha-'e I'fdeavo.i'ed to 
erv-.rg the in.aependenc.e the J...;iiciai\ 
th'.iugh vano'i' con*.: .•■.'••'.ii p.ni.isions, 
eg. a.s per ‘.nt Cor.rliiun'.'n india a 
juage. oiice ao.jOinten w'' h.tic; oftict ti! 
he attains tl't. age r * hb unr; carino; be 
removed cari'f cxcep‘ for ()ri. ved niisco.n- 
duC or inciipuc.i'v. by;. (in;c.i"-s armiogr-ur 
tc •mpcach:vi:r.t. Tho F!v*;o.iinvf!. ih.is 
ca.nnot remov ’ 'fT. 

Right fro'*; :f>e tinu •• tne (''orrujlgatior. 
ot i'te Cui-s'i'-.nor’ 1 the iBbOs. suc- 
cernrve gove'cments. ;ii then eager r.est to 
deliver tfir- good.s. fiavo consfstently 
er.oeavouied to play down the judiciary 
Tfi'S cottflict iHstwcen tfip executive and 
the judicial*, i as mounted particularly 


circles to hold tfte courts responsible tor 
throwing sjtanners in the way of social 
change This accusation was levelled 
against the Supreme Cotirt in its judgment 
in the Bank Nationalisation case and the 
Privy Purses case. Though the judgments 
were nullified through Constitutional 
amendments, yet the feeling that the 
judiciary .vas trying to act as a super 
legislature took nxtts. 

The apiJoiiitiTtent of Justice A.N. Ray as 
the Cltief Justice of India, in 1973, super- 
ceding tfiree senior judges, was perhaps 
the beginning of the executive's action to 
cow down the judges. This appointment 
y'.as against the establislted convention of 
considering the senior-most judge for 
apfiontment to the highest seat in the 
ludi'.:iary. 

During the Emergencv large-scale 
transfe*^ of judges was e*fected, which 
demoralised the jiractitioners of justice. In 
1980, when ,i judicial bench ordered the 
stnkirig down of Sec 55, •and Sec 4 of the 
42nd Amendment, tfie fury ot the govern¬ 
ment knew no bounds Novv strategies 
were prep<ifed by the government to 
teach a lesson' to tfie cT-mg judiciary. It 
w,iK decided that the time vvas rijje for 
mOucting jirogressive judges into the 
courts. Another appro.jch which was 
executed largely, was tninsfer of judges 
wt'iich included the Chief Justices of High 
Couds. Tins move was challenged, but the 
majority decision in tfie judges’ case, 
curbed the independence ot tfie Judiciary 
and also deflated the role of the Chief Jus¬ 
tice o' India in judicial appointments. 

Tfie new government lias promised to 
restore the prestige of the judiciary and 
the PM yajiv Gandhi ci.i'nis that he is 
against tfie ti'an jfer of judges. All tfiese are 
welcome signs but wnat f. likely to 
t ranspire. 'Hily time w.ii! teii _ 

Reforms In China 

hina has entereti a new and exciting 
phase in its deveiopme.ut. With the 
recei * rotorrn;; ,i new situation is 
emerging— after yoais of lesolule. heroic 
and indomitable .struggle' by the Cfiinese 
people against capitai'.tt and imperialist 
forces. Presently. Ch.iirman Deng Xiaojting 
IS going l.ill tfiroitle in he. C(u:iade to mod¬ 
ernise China. The exjieiiments whicfi 
began in 1978. witli the advent of the 
new leaderstiip. have tiil now proved suc- 
cessfu;. mainly because of Ifieir close pro¬ 
ximity to the astnrations of the average 
Chinese citi/ei -who has always pre¬ 
ferred a rising living s'andard to mouthing 
patriotic Maoist slogans urging him to sac¬ 
rifice 'for the cause'. The reforms to re¬ 
shape the urban economy, announced in 
Oct '84. reveal the determination and 
foresight of those at the helm in Peking.. In 


'lidvertV^stiridk^' tr4(i<ti6ifal ’ 4icohomy is 
now tb be set on the path of modernisa- ^ 
tion with the help of an 'open door policy, 
foreign,funds and mop^ techriology. 

The first round of changes were effec¬ 
ted in the agricultural sector by the 
'ultraleftist' Deng in 1978. The age-old 
commune system gave way. in the new 
scheme, to the family farm and the ‘res¬ 
ponsibility system'—cultivation of land by 
jjeasants individually or in groups under 
contract with their team. The consequent 
increases in the incomes of the peasants 
and the annual rise in the grain output has 
dramatically restructured rural China 
smoothly and in a short time. 

All this while the urban factories were 
unable to keep pace with the growing 
demand for consumer goods emanating 
from the higher earnings of the fjeasants. 
This provided the basic motivation for the 
‘October 84 revolution' of Deng Xiaoping.^ 
The results could be more profound, lor^^ 
ger lasting and more significant than 
Mao's cultural revolution. The landmark of 
economic plan, most likely to chart out a 
new couise of development, was duly 
endorsed by the Central Committee of the 
Chinese Communist Party soon after the 
changes were announced. The measures 
include freeing the urban economy from 
the fetters of rigid state control. The state 
enterprises are to be cut loose from the 
strict production quotas and the heaw 
subsidies imposed by the central planners. 
Henceforth. Chinese industries will move 
distinctly along capitalist lines, as the 
market forces will now guide the various 
enterprises. The rise or fall of an enterprise, 
therefore, will depend on its ability to cope -y 
with* tfie forces of demand and supply. 
Clearly tfie Central planning is the biggest 
casualty of the new approach. The factory 
managers, the strategy envisages, will be 
given more power autonomy to recruit and 
fire' employees without much bother 
about egalitananism. 

Another remarkable change in recent 
times IS that pmfit' is no longer a dirty 
word. Tlie surplus, as it is now called, will 
be taxed, with the balance being available 
(or reinvestment 1 fiis is different from the 
earlier practice of the state taking away the 
entile sum for tlie common cause. The 
encouragement lo coiisumensrn and free 
enterprise is quite contrary to the Cliiriesc 
ideological mootings but the nevv 
teaefership is prepared to shed its 
tiadilional outlook foi the betterment of 
the people. In fact/the People’s DeUy — 
Communist Parly's newspajaer —went to 
the extent of describing Maoism and 
Leninism as obsolete. But this was too 
much for the die hard Maoists to consume 
and hence the proj^aganda was stopped 
but the 'action' continued. The hopes are 
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dc5i(»4»0«V>W ttl* 1 hiarwsi 
tri 4 li$ed Q>ina into the 21 st centur/. 

In spite of all this liberalisation, the 
press and literature still continue to be 
under the strict control of the state, 
machinerv arid the'role assigned to them is - 
that of extolling the \rirtues of the'new 
changes creeping into the Chinese socie¬ 
ty. But voices are being heard for greater 
freedom to journalists and newspapers. 
More difficult would be the containment of 
the vices accompanying consumerism. 
Inflation could also endanger the new 


mmmwm 

soaring prices,, at least initially. The highly 
discipli.i^ and regimented Chinese may 
be baffled by the market mechanism as the 
recent panic buying in the shops indicates. 
Moreover the wage-price flexibility cannot 
be relied upon.to correct distortions as the 
experiertce of other countries shows. Still 
we'll have to wait for some time before 
making any further comments. Another 
serious hurdle could be the reluctance of 
the foreign investors to 'block' their hinds 
in *he Special Economic Zones of a coun- 


rtoberridMi^ 


ehijsfipflaniatei 
^ ^c^ of the new measures the 
leadership will have to contend with the 
hard-boiled Maoists. 

Whatever the future unleashes on the 
Chinese, the new vigour and vitality in their 
economic policies is unmistakable. The 
confidence and courage with which they 
are willing to tread on an unknown path, 
which requires total reinterpretation of 
their ideology is admirable. 

J.V.A.K. 


SRI LANKA 

(Continued fmm page 14j 

the island refugees, so much so that 
Athulathmudali. who visited India recently, 
went back with a good impression and the 
Sri Lankan press was optimistic about 
f Rajiv's stand. The cause for this optimism 
was that Zaire Ainvays DC-8 cargo air¬ 
craft carrying arms and ammunition to Sii 
Lanka was forced to make an unscheduled 
refuelling stop at Trivandrum around the 
time that Athulathmudali was in New 
Delhi. Instead of tho incident hampering 
talks between the two politicians. Rajiv 
persorraMy .saw to it that the aircraft wa.s 
allowed to proceed to Colombo. The 
general feeling was that he would have 
detained the DC-8. On another occasion, 
a Sri Lankan gunboat, accused of terroris¬ 
ing Indian fishermen, wa's captured within 
Indian wafers. Rajivs government, instead 
of escalating the issue, opted tor exchang¬ 
ing the vessel for 17 Indian fishermen held 
in Sri Lanka since last Octobei on charges 
' of poaching. 

Cooling Off 

Although Sri Lanka has reason to feel 
optimistic at the change in the attitude of 
the Indian Government, the atmosphere in 
India is one of doubt and gloom. 
Athulathmudali's visit was seen by the 
Indian press as of little importance as har¬ 
dly any progress was made. Further. 
Jayewardene turned down Rajiv's request 
for a meeting on bilateral issues without 
any reason and 'sent Athulathmudali 
instead for a flying visit. Jayewardene 
made it clear through Athulathmudali that 
he was in no hurry to restart political dis¬ 
cussions at fiome to resolve the problem, 
saying that a "cooling off" period is 
required before he could start a dialogue 
with the TULF. The only initiative Colombo 
has shown is a suggestion tor the joint pat¬ 
rolling of the Palk Strait hy both coun¬ 
tries. It is also contemplating lifting the 
stjrveillance ban and permitting supervised 
fishing in the area which was declared ar. a 
■ surveillance' zone last year. This would 
help the Indian fishermen, many of whorri 
have been harassed and even killed by Sri 


Lan'kans. who accused them of fishing in 
Sri Lankan waters, or worse, of transport¬ 
ing arms of Tamil guerillas in Sri Lanka 
However, unless the internal problem in 
the island is solved, the refugee influx into 
India will increase. It is. therefore, in India's 
interest to see that the issue is solved 
politically, at the earliest. 

In fact, it is in Sri Lanka's interest, too. 
to solve the problem fast. The island 
paradise has a shatteied economy at pre¬ 
sent. According to the Central Bank of 
Ceylori. factory industry and small industry 
showed a 2.2% growth against 9% the 
jjrevious year: the manufacturing sector 
registered a growth rate of 0.8%: public 
sector production declined in real terms by 
15% and real caftital income registejied a 
decrease from 3.9',.' in 1982 to 2 b% in 
1983. Tourism, one of tlie leading indus¬ 
tries in Sri Lanka has falkm to No. A posi¬ 
tion. Tourist arrivals rirc.pjied by 17% in 
1983, and the figures rcpislered a furthei 
6.9% fall in 1984 Tamil Ijiisinessmen and 
entrepreneurs have tjone bankrupt follow¬ 
ing the 1983 anti-Tamil riots. According 
to official statistics. 122 industrial 
establishments suffered an estimated 
$70m worth of damage artd while 30 t)ro- 
duction units were totally destroyed. 
15,000 manufacturing jobs were lost. 
Most significantly the Tamils were div 
proportiortately prominent in key sectors like 
accountaricy. engiiiooring and medicine. 
Their sudden departure had left many 
businesses in disarray. Sri Lnnk.n's fraijile 
economic stmeture twid ihereloro. been 
badly fiit. Prices have risen 200% smte 
1978. the balance of paymeni is 
ur^avoutanle again, there is an incro,ii.iritj 
gap between revenue and oxjrenditure of 
the government and the foreign debt i.s 
over Rs 46.000.000 000. 

At tfio same iirno. it the ethnic i irobloni 
escalates further, tiio is'and tn.i'y’ necome 
thrj cause of inr.rrrnscd superpov/er pre¬ 
sence in the Indian Occian. The US. Jap-jn. 
Britain. Canada .arid W. Gerrr.any are 
among the ch'cf donor:, of aid <n Sri lan- 
k. 3 . and ihey ca'i help to srrlve the i''.;5ue by 
cutting down aid on Ihe rationale of 
increasing human rights abutte by ttie army 
and the fact that little of the aid is chan¬ 


nelled to the Tamil north. But the fact that 
so far‘they have ignored human rights 
abuse in the island would signify that they 
have other interests in the region. It is a 
fact that the Israeli Mossad and the British 
Special Air Services (SAS) have teams to 
train and equip the unruly armed forces in 
Sri Lanka. An Israeli spokesman frankly 
admitted recently that "this marks our 
return to Asia". More significantly, the US 
has erected a transmitter' ostensibly for the 
use of the Voice of America (VGA) in Sri 
Lanka. It is the most powerful transmittoi 
outside the US and defence analysts feel 
that it may be a communications relay 
facility between Diego Garcia and the Pine- 
Gap communications centre in Australia. 
Colombo fias no editorial control in the 
programmes. But what is important for 
India is that it is felt that the transmitter is 
callable of jamming the Indian defence 
(.ommunici'yions system. 

Although the US has made it clear ifiat 
it is in favour of a political solution, it is 
also clear from various statements as to 
where it.: interests lie. Before a visit to 
Colombo. Reagan's ambassador at large. 
Gen Vernon Walters issued a statement 
deploring thc^ Tamil guerilla attacks as a 
"sorious and unwarranted challenge to the 
government of a fiiacfising democracy", 
jijyewardene's recent statement- also 
imjilies Itiat Western countries would give 
aid to tackle "residual terrorism" if an 
acceptable fiolitical arrangement could be 
forged What "residual terrorism" would 
amount to In Sri Lanka, only Jayewardene 
and his army know. However, whai is 
irrifiortant for India is that a prolonged 
edinit; conflict would lead to increa.sed 
.supeij^o'wer presence too close to India. In 
fact, to firomote their own interests, it is 
not unknown that the superpowers would 
rattier have a troubled region rather than a 
peaceful one. 

/0I this brings us hack to square one: 
the failure to solve the problem at an 
earlier stage has led to complexities which 
h.'i(l not existed earlier. If the conflict con¬ 
tinues. the complexities can only grow and 
not lessen. And, as the killings go on, Sri 
Lanka is. becoming, or rather, ha-s already 
become a classic case of paradise lost. ■ 
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JOYOSHREE ARORA: 
TALENT HAS NO BOUNDS 



S he lA young, ebiillieni and has talent in 
her blood. Any other woman in her 
place would have breezed through the 
labyrinth of success to scale the dizzy heights 
ol tame. But Joyoshree Amra—the endearing 
Hum Log inottier—has clxisen diflerently. "My 
priorities are Clearly chalked out and I have 
never allowed n»y (lotential talerit to take the 
uptier hand." she confided. The familiar wry 
un-.iio on her lips was typically Bhagwanti's. 
"Taking up a full-time job would have been 
rneariinglHKi) So I riecidod to utilise my acting 
ability I oin ha|ip<' and my family is equally 
haprv as I get enough time for them." 
clairiieo. in a confident tone. 

A-. .1 liii.'.\ army wife, a mother of two 
;.(.::oo<goin>i giils. if sclioolteacher lierself till 
lect’iily .irul an A' grade TV artiste, don't you 
C’vei tiori the ground sliptiing under your firet? 

"t am an narty starter and I do trespass a little 
Ol'' I', resting lime. But life is too beautiful and 
ihi-'; IS plenty to be done. I am used to home 
in.-:" .'■i.jiTient ever .since I was 18. Army litg has 
ia ■' me to laco against time-postings, pat- 
'' . ..-iciali. friends and all the glamour that 


goes with it. Sounds good alright but there isn't 
much money in it. So I took up leaching and a 
bit of television now and then. The timings are 
spaced out so that the family never goes unat¬ 
tended. Determination and a ^se of organisa¬ 
tion facilitate time-management." 

Can you claim to have had a successful act¬ 
ing career before doing Hum Log? Are you 
simultanooudy doing other TV serials? 

“Hum Log has definitely given me the kind 
; of publicity one gets only ^er doing 10 films. 
At the moment my loyalty lies only with Hum 
\ Log. Which is why I am not working for other 
j TV producers. 

"Wo Bengalis are art lovers—be it dancing. 

; music, drama or painting. I learnt dancing and 
' was good at Rabindraki (dance form based on 
I Rabindrasangeet). But I loved dramatics though 
! I was never trairied in acting. It just came off- 
! hand right from the age of nine when I did 
’ Abhyigyon Shokuntalom. I try to keep my 
eyes and ears open, observe human beliaviour 
i and human reactions. I know several regional 
; languages and dialects—a plus point of being 
; po.sted anywhere in India. 

"During our postings I kept my acting alive. 
Peter Ustinov's Holt Way Up The Tree 
with a semi-professional group at the 
; Wellingtoa Staff College, in 1977, offered the 
kind ol challenge I wanted to face. Besides. I 
i had roles in ChaodaHka. Chitrangana, 
j Abhisar. etc. In 1978 I compered my first 
1 school programme for Radio Jammu and 
joined Jammu TV in 1980. Subsequently I 
acted in TV plays in Jullundur. tttafag Sa was 
one of my popular plays where I played a 
sophisticated, young Girija. I r'so did a regular 
pre-recorded TV programme Apna Likha, for 
Jullundur TV. As leading lady in Ajnabi I 
enjoyed my role of a lively young college girl. 
The 'audience response to my role was 
encouraging. My entry into Hum Log is a result 
of previous stage performances where I 
devotedly worked hard to channelise my poten¬ 
tial in a set direction." 

How do you like the idee of mothering 

Hum Log? 

"Bhagwanti is one of the most sensible 
characters in Hum Log, next to Dadaji. Am I 
proud to have bagged her lole! She is the pivot 
around which the entire family wheel rotates. 
Bhagwanti is no bechari, miitd you. as many 
people have misunderstood her to be. nor is 
she a martyr. She is tolerant, practical and 
balanced. She does not rebel against the injus¬ 
tice me'ed out to her by her indolent husband: 
nor is .she affected by the spiteful remarks of her 
cunning mother-in-law. For. Bhagwanti is 
aware of the repercussions—total disharmony. 
She revolts only when her daughter-in-law is 
unjustly criticised. But. even in the worst 


situations, she does not indulge in salf-pity'— 
the strongest element in her character. 

‘B^gwanti is also watFinfbimad. She 
Icnows the dangers of seeking jobs abroad, 
through agents. She wisely suggests that her 
son should set up his dhanda instead of going 
to Dubai. The Hum Log mother is also an 
intelligent women who aspires fer a better life 
for her children. 'Pakana walian khUa kar 
khush hod Aa/n/ she tells Badki who asks her 
mother to take care of her health. 

"Now and then she makes an effort to 
reform her husband and wean him away from 
the bottle. When the hypocrite in him blurts out 
Tujha to nng mahal ma baaana ehaha! 
Bhagwanti promptly cuts him short: 'Ghar 
grihasti rang mahaf ma rahakar nahin 
phafaf Jat,...6harwale bano aur gharwali 
manor 

"Iti fact. I consider Bhagwanti to be a totally 
liberated woman. What if she isn't consistently 
vociferous? Isn't she aware and mature? As a 
traditional middle-class woman, she displays a 
sense of dignity in being soft-spoken, coy and 
even tight-lipped in the presence of her in-laws. 
Life's battles can often be won by silent inter¬ 
actions." 

Can Bhagwantis exist in this era of liberated 
women? 

“In the comer of every woman's heart there 
is a Bhagwanti. And every family which has a 
Basesar Ram. can survive only with the help of 
a Bhagwanti. Her sense of tolerance and 
dignity are essential pre-requisit« for every 
woman who thinks in terms of family life." 

What are your future plans? 

"I have.no doubts that Hum Log would 
letch me more and better roles in TV serials and 
even TV films. But I am no more a rwvice in the 
line. And I am not out to grab roles—not even 
film roles---unless they are worthwhile. Recent 
tly I had an offer from T. Rama Rao to play Jac¬ 
kie Shroff's mother, lam not against a mother's 
role. The fact is that a brief sob-sol> role in a 
commercial film wouldn't carry weight. It 
would )usi be an extension of the Hum Log 
mother. Even the monetary returns in Rama 
Ran's film were hardly attractive. 

"I am game for any kind of role in art lilms. If 
directors like M.S. Sathyu. Satyajit Ray. Sai 
Paranjpe and Mrinal Sen were to give me a 
chance in their films. I would happily accept 
them even with minimun remuneration. The 
mother in Saransh is the kind of character I 
want to portray. After all. there « a sense of 
dignity attached to every profession. And if ever 
I move to films. I will make sure the roles have a 
significance. 

"I am not in search of tame but in search of a 
versatile actress in Joyoshree Arora." 

fineb/ie Gopal, Naw Mbi 
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DESTINATION OUMBELL 12 


1 1* Mar. 85 It was like any other 
dSy; a humid March afternoon, with 
the summer heat picking up But lor Fg 
Offr Mari Kumar, strapped up inside an Ajeet 
Nghter. awaiting line-up instructions, it-was 
going to be a day he wouldn't forget for a long 
lime tg come. Twenty-four-year-old 'Harry', as 
IIS dose friends call him. had only 340 hrs of 
total f^ing experience. 

A thorough check of all the systems wtd 
nstruments had already been carried out. 
Counting seconds as beads of perspiration 
rolled down his .cheeks making the oxygen 
mask slippery, he heard the call from the tower, 
"242 clear line-up: winds 10 to 15 knots. 

1 o clock." Me chrcked all clear, opened throt¬ 
tle and rolled on to the centre of the runway. 
He was ready for take-off for. a practice live 
bomb sortie over the Air to Ground Range A 
'ast glance -at all warning lights and cockp.' 
instruments; everything alt right, showing [v* 
sisely what they should show. A crisp call frc.i' .; 
the pilot to the tower: 'V42 take off." Tov.i- i 
cleared h'm. "Take off, tuni loft, cross overhe.in.. 
1 km." 

The pilot opened- full itirottle: felt the powi-> *• 
huilding up as the single Orpheus engine siai 
ed gulping down fuel to truild up a dizzy 
JOO revolutions per minutu. He released brakes - 
tnd felt the healthy acceleration as the little 
'ighter. which shot into fame during the 1965 
operations, rushed down the centre line of the 
unway. Speed coming to 130 kts. the nose 
/vheel was promptly raised and at 150 kts. air 
3orne—a smooth transition from ground to air. 
t took a few seconds tr. establish a climb to 
1 km crossing overhead the case. It was time to 
:hange over to range f:> ^itency and obtain 
clearance to join range A*, he changed over, 
he Range Safety Office n'.jrmed him. "242. 
ange is busy; hold over' .'i :t 'Kilo', orbit left at 
1.8 km." Harry acknov.. ..iged the message 
tnd continued climbing to 1.8 km with full 
30wer. The sweat was riving down as the 
toickpit air-conditioning system started to 
aecome effective. Appre...-: .ig point 'Kilo', the 
sower was brought dovt 80% and the air- 
sraft levelled out at 1.8 km. It was about 18 
tm from base and he informed the range that 
ie was holdng over 'Kilo'. 

Harry started a gentle left orbit and was i 
tiready visualising the bomb target, and where 
;o |3Ut his sight according to the prevailing 
winds and gravity drop, when he felt a sudden 
deceleration end loss of engine noise. He chec- 
(ed the instnimonts. The revolutions per minute 
jauge was winding down like an unwinding 
:oill f^e felt as if an unseen hand had closed the 
hrottle. His first reaction was.'Hey no! It's not 
me." But within a second, his training at the 
'enowned No 9 Squadron Air Force (The 'Wolf 
’acK as 'they are affectionately called) took 
:harge of the situation He told himself, "Mis- 
ier. believe what yew are seeing. You have had 
tngine fa- rie. now what?" His reflex actions, 
wilt up oi combat-oriented training, took over. 
He roMed out towards tlie base and tried to 
lefighi tl ^ fighler'.s engine. Moments of 
miidpatk. i; but the n e kept winding 


down. He transmitted to the Range Safety 
dfficer about his problem: and again tried to 
revive tfw dying engine. Harry could count the 
microsecondsi It finally registered that the 
engine wouldn't re-start. He had the mohi 
dreaded emergency on board that can Itaptwii I 
to a jet fighter. He had to cope with the flvii..t ■ 
of a disabled aircraft with a dead engine. 

Gliding towards the basc.lie had a height «l 
1.8 km. With a dead engine, it would take one 
and a half minutes at the best gliding s|H,-<.>d 
.tefore he touched mother earth. Ho was 
authorised to eject: but as he was flying ovei a 


A display of nre courage, presence of 
mind and exceptional flying skill and Fg 
Offr Hari Kumar (right) was back on 
earth after an unforgettable encounter 
with death at a height of 1.8 km, when 
the engine of his Ajeet aircraft (below) 
failed. 




thicktyiiopuidted area, he ruled it nut. Moie 
Over. It would mean the complete destruction 
of the aircraft giving no chance tor the experts 
to analyse the cause of the malfunction. He had 
. only seconds to decide—should he ensure his 
safety by cqecting or take a cliance by gliding 
the fighter to the air base? Harry decided to 
coax the crippled aircraft to limp back to base, 
even though 15 km was a long distance for the 
fighter. He knew he wouldn't be able to make it 
to the runway from which he had taken off only 
a few minutes before. His only chance was to 
pul the aircraft down on runway 12. which was 
not in use at the monrrent He informed the 
base and started gliding towards his final des¬ 
tination. He knew he had to muster up every lit¬ 
tle tiling he had been taught and keep his cool, 
if he was to reach the dumbell on the heginnini) 
of runway 12 wtiicti he could see from 10 krti 
away. 

Meanwhile, the Base Air Traffic Control 

DooMcilk 

THEN AND NOW 

T he book * can be divided into two parts 
The NehnfsAnd the GandMaanO An 
Mian Dynasty: the first being the text 
written by Tariq Ali. the second comprising the 
introduction by Salman Rushdie. Rushdie sets 
out to prove that "Indian democracy" has not 
been left m good shape "by its ruling famjlY' 
and that "a royal court, a ruling elite of 
intimates of the family, unelected and 
unanswerable to anyone but the prime minis¬ 
ter" has been created at Delhi. There is a total 
lack of'consistancy between such preconceived 
noiion.s and what Aft has to say. In fact, if one 


Tower had iraii'.toirnerJ into a ctiniic ol liuctic 
activity Witti lire cool eHiciency of pro¬ 
fessionals. the crash crew mounted their (ke- 
fightirig equipment: the runway controller v4as 
on the look out lor the averaft. due any timr. 
now: all the,niher flying aircraft were informe' 
to keep clear ol tlie base and to maintain radi- 
silence. Now they had only to wail. Tensic 
mounted as itie chronometer at the Air Trail 
Control ticked off the siKonds. 

Suddenly the flying supervisor spotted tt 
fighter on the final apiiroach. with the lartdin 
gear lowered Peotile looked anxiously at th- 
A|eet fighter which continued losing height, a 
minutes apiteared to tie eternity. Tfie aircraf 
touched down just at the beginning of the run 
way. It started decelerating with the tail-chuti 
opeiiirig to form a perfect umbrella; it came l> 
a stop just .short of tfie irnd ol the runway, an. 
frnr-.i the control lower, (icofile saw the pilot 
juniiimg out. 

we‘<’ to disassociate Husfidie's ir-tioductioi 
from the honk and cut out An Indian Dynasty 
from the title, it would make quite good read 
mg. But if one were to read the book fifror reaii- 
ing the introduction, the inconsistency between 
tfie two will )rir ttie mind. 

All. if anyttiing. is sympathetic to botfi Nehru 
and the Gandhis. Even Swjay Gandfli. the b&ti - 
noire of so many anti-emergency nersons. botti 
in India and -utside. is not accused of being , 
tavvi'it or fiavi-ig autocratic tenrirm- but c 
tiaviiig an ci es&ion for speed, l-f' says tha 
"Saniay's ni; purpose was to cleai rie grouni 
lor an unint. .?d display of free r '.-«rprise n 
town and cc aryside "a id for this ■ gathere 
befiind him ‘le Youtfi Congress, i ople wfi' 
felt that cast, and class prejudices lould no 
be allowed t stand in the way oi cu. sfruciing 
a unified group of pioperty-owners. Sanjay 
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th« iipfSer eastesr ancj, ^ 
was that he tried to sp^ up the process. Ali is 
not too critical of the emergency peridd. either, 
calling it a "constitutional coup (f etat. carried 
out with the support of the large Congress 
majority in Parliament". If anything, he is critical 
of the Janata period, depicting it as inefficient. 
Ali appears obsessed with the underlying com- 
munalistic .strain in Jan Sangh. and this 
emerges again and again in his book, specially 
in the pages on the Janata regime. He. in fact, 
points out that the Janata was less democratic 
than Mrs Gandhi during the emergency period. 
While writing about tfw election of Ihe Prime 
Minister in 1977. he says. 'Hafdly^ere they in 
flower than they wc^e ignoring Parliament and 
deferring to the judgment of Jayaprakash." J.P. 
tiimself is depicted as a "veteran mystagague" 
his movement is called "bogus", and Raj Narain 
ihe"t)iantkiller"isdismis.sedas a"buffoon" Mrs 
Gandhi, on the other hand, emerges in a mgch 
tietter light, for she took "full respon.sibility for 
ihn defeat" of her party in 1977 

However, one finds'litlle in the book to sup- 
fiort Rushdie's contention that India is being 
ruled by a "dynasty". Ali himself disproves the 
thesis by repudiating the legend that Nehru 
pulled strings behind the scene to promote Mrs 
Gandhi’s, political advancement. He confirms 
that Kamraj and his syndicate were the political 
"bosses" who wanted to keep the "indepen¬ 
dent" and "puritan" Morarji Oesai out of power 
and therefore got Indira Gandhi elected. They 
felt that she would be like clay in their hands, to 
be moulded as they saw fit. About Rajiv 
Gandhi. Ali says that his "first Instincts" after his 
mother's assassination was In favour of a senior 
minister taking over, and later he sougtit 
"popular legitimacy". This is certainly not how a 
dynasty work-s. The overall impression that one 
gets is that Ali has tried to superimpo.se an 
independently-arrived-at deduction on a narra¬ 
tive which is essentially objective and docs not 
support that deduction. 

On the whole. Ihe book has little to offer hy 
way of novelty, but this is perhaps because it 
was completed in only 42 days. Wfial triggered 
oft Itie author to write it. wa.s Mrs Gandhi's 
assassination and Rajiv's alleged "succession"" 
the objective situation would make any well- 
written book on the Gandhis and the Nehrus 
fiofiular. The book is basically a run-through of 
corttemporarv history starting with the freedom 
struggle and coming on to the Indian political 
scene today. It is. in fact, a good resume of 
newspaper articles in the post-independence 
period, with a brief historical background. It is. 
howevei, interesting at parts, especially when 
Ihe author's point of view comes through. His 
sensitive and perceptive interpretation of Nehru 
and Mrs Gandhi and the way their minds 
worked are especially worth noting. Further, ftis 
analysis of certain events is quite objective aiwf 
free from partisan bias. If it wore not for 
Rushdie’.s introduction, which jiuts the reader 
on - Ihe wrong track and makes him look for 
things which are not there, the Itnok would be 
stimulating reading lor most of us who have 
lived through the times Ali writes about. 

5. B., N»w Delhi 

*Tlm NEHRUS AND THE GANDHIS; AN INDIAN 
DYNASTY by Tnriq Ali; jiublislied by Picador. Lon¬ 
don: distributed by Rujia R Co; price ; Cr.50: 
riagiK; 300. 




E ven'if the continents are not going to 
sink one day under the sheer weight 
of human bodies, the problem of over¬ 
population in some countries is going to make 
people wish they had never been born. Some 
countries is the key point to notice, though, 
and not a great many either. 

The present cycle of population expansion is 
already slowing down, and birth rates may 
drop to replacement level in most of the world 
in the next 25 years. It could take another 70 
years before, world population stops growing, 
because airnost half the population in Third 
World countries is now under 21. A century 
from now. however, the world's population will 
131'obablv have stabilised at somewhere bet¬ 
ween 8 and 11b people. 

Over-|3opulation is a misleading term, if you 
take it to signify poverty, hunger and hopeless¬ 
ness. England is not 'over-popCilated' with over 
900 people per square mite (350 per sq km|: 
India IS said to be'over-jxjpulated' with less 
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axist% growth' it Would have readiM 
10m. But it n«wr g^ there. 

Ireland had exadUy the same population 
density as England at the time, but,in Ireland 
there was no industrial revolution going ore the 
extra population had to find a living on the tantt- 
By 1845 a quarter of the population had ho 
work, and were virtualiy starving in the winters.. 

In 1846 the Irish potato crop failed. In the 
next five years a tenth of the population starved 
to death, am. a million fled to England and 
America. The emigration never ceased after 
that, and during the 19th century over 5m peo¬ 
ple left Ireland The population fell from the 
1845 peak of to 4Vtm in 1900. Ireland 
is the classic modem example of demographic 
disaster. 

This sort of catastrophe now I'les in wait for 
Bangladesh or the Indonesian islafid of Java. 
Each has over 90m people, almost all still on 
the land, at n density of around 1,500 per- 
square mile (600 per sq km). Already the 
incidence of disease is rising in Java, and the 



ill ,111 tiOO pijojik" i)'.‘r :,(juar(i mile (?0(J pei sq 
km). Poverty, in other words, is not caused by 
too many people; it is the result of too little 
money 

Most Third World countries have not 
developed tlieir tesourccis and their people are 
not trained to exploit them properly. Most of 
their peojiie, tfierefore, are poor. But the fact 
that thou populations are growing rapidly i.s not 
the cause of their jioverty. Apart from the 
Indian sub-ct)ntinent, China, and a few islands 
in the Caribbean and Indian Ocean. Third World 
cnuntne.s have very low population densities. 
Then only jiioblem with population growth is 
the need to make their economies grow faster, 
so as to raise living standards. To a greater or 
terser extent most of them are succeeding. 

Only if they fail consistently do they start 
running into tf.-i classic Malthusian syitiptoms 
of overpopulation: famine, disease and chronic 
violence. It can happen at any population 
density—the question is not how many people 
tliere are. but how mucfi food arxl other resour¬ 
ces are being produced t^support them. 

The classic case of this in the modern era 
was Ireland. Like the test of the British Isles, its 
population began to grow rapidly around 


average food intake is falling; the phy->ical size 
of the Javanese is actually decreasing. And 
when Malthus arrives this time, .scythe in hand, 
there will be no escape through emigration. 

Fortunately, there are very few places like 
that in the world. A more typical pattern is that 
of Mexico or Brazil, where the population is 
exploding—3% growth a year—but where the 
economy is expanding even faster new lands 
are being opened up. and the population 
growth is going into the cities. (Mexico City. 
Sao Paulo and Bio will be first, third and sixth in 
size amongst the world's cities in 2000) 

This kind of growth is so fast it's frightening, 
and as always the experiences of first- 
generation city dwellers straight off the land ate 
grim. But it actually resembles the experience 
of the US between 1850 and 1300. when the 
population more than tripled and New York 
became the world's biggest city. 

The present cycle of world population 
growth will aeate a few horribly mutilated 
casualties in the Third World, Just as it did in 
Europe in the last century. Most countries, 
however, will come through it without a 
disaster. 

Gwynne Dyer. Lxmtkin 
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TO DRESS FOR AN 
INTERVIEW 


G oing tor an interview? Here's wishing 
you good luck and confidence from 
Blossom Kochar. a highly qualified and 
.veil'known beautician of Delhi. Well-groomed 
tiair and right clothes go a long way in making 
j 3 good impression on the prospective 
I Kmpinyer. 
j Women 

j Hair Exotic or overdone hairstyles are 
, absotutcly wrong. Hair must lie in place without 
' 'pquiring constant attention. While going for an 
j ic.tfT. iew, avoid exticmos and wear your hair in 
j a s'iiidIo. vvoll-groomed style. 



A'J.wt? Ufi: Tn« ri-j principle ar.e 

I ■ • L .••ji.) . I. ..fii and 1.1 ii'jo 

•nij. WtiiiK j’l mtervi;; 

A.ja/a/-incl i rile of any 01'! i.ike 

ip '‘■■••J lit)',tu-,k not Stand oi; anv 

•..I,'. led cuic ns .U'Ch blend v> ih 

■ ••Mii. i wloo and do no: livu you an c rdonc 
.1.1 k. I v:.’-. 7 hadow 1.! noi be usi as it 
gi 7 ..'.-. .11’ uvei rrsade up or.k. But it you must 
use . 1 . livi? only 3 ver\ il:: ; line. Eye linei is also 
Out io' '.he same roasc.!. 

Nails: Very long '■ -gornails and false 
evel.ishes should be av' nd Use only colour¬ 
less n.iil polish tor your lingemails. 

Mascara: Mascara should also be used with 
great duscretion. Your .jyc-brows should look as 
natural as possible. If you have pale eyebrows 
they can be darkened slightly with a pencil. 

Parfuma: If you want to wear it. wear a deli¬ 
cate and oiipensivo one. But. if others know 
you are wearing it. then you are wearing too 
much. 

JawaUafy: The lesser the jeweHory worn the 
better. Il'shwid be functional and should add 
to your personality. A w*:ch. a simple rjng and 
gold earrings ara usually enough, Dan 
glingearrirtgsara riot for interviews. Infactarty 
thirig that danga. bangs or jingles should li» 
avoided. . ‘ 



A riot of carts gives a frivolous look. 

Dress: You can weai any dress that you 
like—sari. Punjabi outfit or a dicss. But avoid 
loud floral prints. Wear solid colours. Stripes, 
checks, paisleys can also work well. The 
colours that tested 6es! are: deep blue, navy 
blue. tan. beige, dark brown, grey and light 
grey. nist. anrl ineduim blue Coloiirs that tested 
poorly are: green, puiple. orange, baby blue, 
pink, bright red. lavcndcis. bright yellow or 
! light rust Avoid materials that rling, shine or 
I make a noise when you walk. Also avoid halter 
[ necks and clinging sweaters and dresses made 

■ out ol denim or corduroy. In winter, woollen;, 
should match your dress. A beige coat, .sliawl 

. or cardigan blends with youi personality and 
I does not distract from it 
Man 

A man must learn to use clothing as a busines*: 

; tool. A young man right out of college going tor 
; his first or second interview, has limited le^sour- 
i ces and his wardiobe suiters accordingly. Bui 
large wardrobes or expensive wardrobes aie 
; not the real issues. The tight colours, patterns 
and styles are very important. If ^ man has only 
' ni'f.- good suit, it should he of n' dark blue 
■.haile II you can afford a second one. H should 
oe in ijrey pin stripes. These suits and approp- 
n.itc shirts and ties, should ho able to "get yob 
thnvigh" most interviews Dark blue is the best 
r;oli)iir In summer, a salari suit in light blue 
• shade can also be u.sed. But. a dark blurr i>api. 

; a light blue shirt and a maroon tie look irioic 

■ efieciive than a safari suit. 

j Coordinating clothes: When coordinating 
i clothes, the colours, lines, textures and stvie 
j must be considered. In choosing coloui.s men 
make two basic mistakes. They either wear 
! colours ifwt clash or colours that aie mon¬ 
ochromatic (all in one shade). For example a 
light grey suit with a pale blue shirt and pale 
blue tie is an example of colours that fade, 
while a green shirt with a blue suit and an 
orange tie is a clash of colours. 

The lines of any garment are the directions in 
which the pattern runs. A pinstripe suit has a 
vertical pattern. A check suit has a vertical and 
horizontal pattern. A paisley tie has a non'direc- 
tional pattern. When putting clothing together 
it IS very important that a pattern that travels in 
one-direction is not put next to a pattern that 
travels in anothei direction. The lines are bourtd 
to dash. 

Tetoum is ofM queriooked. but 1t can be 
used to mMch materials vwth very pleasing 
results. For example, a nice heavy wool tie with 
a heavy flannel suit or a Knen tie with a linen 


suit are good texture conibinatlons. An dkinF' 
pie of clash of textures is a silk tie worn with a 
flannel suit. 

All items of clothing have a definite style. For 
example, a pinstriped suit gives a consenrative, 
business-like toqk and it would be a clash of | 
styles to wear a sporting shirt with a pinstriped 
suit. Similarty. a narrow traditionally patterned: 
tie would look silly if worn with a wide lapeled; 
suit. So the combination of styles must be 



The pin stiipe look for all reasons. 


rtu) simple, effective and acceptahie com- •. 
biricition ol clotliuiq c, m r.oii'1 colon:'' Re"’t'm- 
ber to keep one ol -.-(..-v «-eiv ini 

contrast, so that vour '-rtf - .|o,; -..p! loot l..;i. 
foi example, in a blue .suit. .i woiU hm : i . 
marorjn tie. you w'll (iroiecl a sharp, fashion ; 
able look 

Haircut: Haii !',b uild bo cut neatly, (acial hair } 
shoulfl he kept well tnmmod and well shaped, j 
Voui hail must bo w(*il comlied .ano vour shoes i 
must be (lolished. 

■ Jewellery: Stay away Itc-fn ider'ii:-,' ' 
bracelet';. Thev should be chosen very dis- 
r.icetly and rnusi be expen.'itvo if you must wear j 
them. Ihf’ only completelv .rcccrh'blr' r" q i.s ' 
the wedding nrig/band. (''.ill l.riks sti-iui.l tie i 
simple and small.' nt*v<;t laige 11 vn.i mu-., -.veai ' 
stone'., wc.jr real ones j 

Big, heavy and m-iaic bur^kles tend to fie 



One, two, buckle end shoe. . 

unacceptable. Small, clean, traditional buckles 
with square lines are best. If you have to carry a 
.briefcase; it should be in a dark rich tone of 
brown leadier. Black and grey briefcases do not 
look very businesslike* Acc^table colours of 
shoes m -blaak omMxowr. The plain lace 
shoes are the traditidnal footwear that always 
look smerf 

J.K.. New Delhi 
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argains 


DANTON I-WEEK 
SHORTHAND 

Only 10 Easy Lassons. 

Practice quickly gives 150-200 
words per minute speed. Write 
today for Free First Lesson & 
detailed Prospectus to: 

DANTON .SHORTHAND 
SCHOOL (B). 

C-183, SARVODAYA ENCUVE, 
NEW DELHi-110 017 


COMPETITION 
CAREERS 


U.P.S.C. Exams 
S.S.C. Exams 
BANK Exams 
S.S.B. Intarviaws 
STATE P.C.S. 



rAMKAi oapcnvB'snoi 


Nefci^ ObJectha Wiydii 
aa Afwwri 

RMP' 

pjwfcij omstthu ChEwbity- 
Dr. Hacbeio abgk 

MJO 

PiRkql OkJaaiiet Betaav 

M. ra ikMA 

<7.M 

PankRi OtjaciHe Zpeiggy 

Or. NalaeTalwBr 4Dr. T.C. Sharma 

tT.a0 

Fmk^ Bnai- Mathamaiice 

Dr. CaaftfM 4 Or. BKaaRie 

40.00 

IIT Flqnki 

O.O. Asanral 

30.M 

raekRl Ur GhamlMry 

Or. HarbaaaN^ 

3430 

A Handfaenk ef kfcdical 

Eairaaue Feaie 

oooo 

FRSK KISTACK ON AOVANCK FAyMKNT 

MBUJi uiai ctnnin 

32.B Atf IV Niftf, Air. Saa 010 


PROTECT YOURSELF 


Good English 

Improve your English. Join 
Good English' or 'Advanced 
English' correspondence ccurses. 

Write for free prospectus. 

institute of Journalism (C) 

Post Box 3583 
New Deihi-110024. 


IWITM TNi IDCM fS fir 

j STitl WNI» Mi A ^ V 

t WONOIt*Ul.'NVINriONK)«MlMICHNCi 

AND SAFfTY for the uh of Public 

in General A SAFEGUARD IN CASE 

OF SUOOEN attacks. Ready Ukm 
L<i>htni'i| at any momeni HOST REUABlE Easily'o 
be Borne >n the Pocket, Travelling by TRAiS. Sea or 
Air ZICO Trustworthy Bodyguard at all i<mc< Me 

licence Bequifed Price Re Z7«S9 Nickel Plated with 

Safety '-jck and Leather Bait Packing and Pottage 
Ra. 10,&a for & 12/- For 2 ZICOS FREE PACKINGS 
APU^TAGi. on ) 2IC0$, No VPP outside irtdi i. 

Sole Agents - JAMES ALLICD ^ CO- 

ocia uojt No. see lucrnow o p o 



Coouift ppnnnR/h n/ iPffr/ jW/ jr/i/rPAiPi/ 
stomfipif r/iythift tm itetaih to 


DR. BAQGA 

lAl KUAN, (Opp Kucha Pandit) 
DELHI 110006 PHONE 262426 


lyouCMi 

LEARN 


DRAWING 
PAINTING 




Easy Efficient Home 
study courses in 
Amatuer, cartoon .ind 
commercial Art, 
through Kannada or 
English by Post. 

For illustrated 
Prospectus send 
Ra. 5/- by M.O. or 
5/ Re. postal stamp. 
No P.O accaptad. 


♦ ACHARVA ^ 

♦ CHITRAKALABHIWAN 

♦ 70, GANDHI NAGAR ♦ 

♦ BANGALORE. 560009 


23 YEARS CONTINUOUS SERVICE! 

Take photography; COLOUR 
PHOTOGRAPHY and SCREEN 
PRINTING courses from 23 years 
serviced experts. Learn all techni¬ 
ques you need to reach a really 
professional standard. Courses 
offered with fully explained illus¬ 
trated lessons In simple English. 

Write for prospectus to : 

KALAIMATHI NILAYAM, 
NANJAITHALAIYUR- 639204, 
Periyar Dt Tamil Nadu. 


- --— 

Planning a Career? 


IAS 


Indian Admn. Service Class 1 
Classes for Prelims. Mains & Int. 
12 month foundation course also 


Bombay Educational 
Academy (298786) 




232 L.T. Crawford Market Road. 
Above Lucky Toy Mart, Bombay 2 
No postal course 




Learn Journalism 

Learn 'Journalism', 
'Writing'for Profit', 
'Creative Writing' 
by correspondence. 
Write for free prospectus. 

Institute of Journalism (C) 
Post Box 3583, 
Now Delhi-110024 


CARTOONS 

Learn by easy 
method at home 
the interemting 
cartooning 
Course highly 
praised all over. 
Literature from: 

RAYE BURNS SCHOOL 

F-37, NarainVihar, 

NEW DELHi-110028 
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'.thiB Biglishmso viho 'frwferned-ihe tatik m 
1914(7). 

DOWN. 

The Parliamenj of Afghani’Sian (6) 

The eighth (originally ninth) lettrv oi the 
Greek alphabet (5) 

Capital of the Union teiritorv of Mi.'orarti 

.( 6 ) . 

A deeply cut collar sirnilai to those seen in 
tire portraits ot a great Fle:ni>t' .I'ti^f a 
short pointed beard called • • beard. 

also-browi d coIlWi ut.i’d t>v ifie 

painter (7) 

Cnenii.sirv ii' -mcier'.! tiiruv.! /; 
Con'entratio.; d e.at'.'i p.iMu le*, in the .iir 
close to the earth (3| 

British scientist whose .nvantion of the 
r.tdio vai-.e d' 1 3t14 !is(ii!.itionised radio 


which M to broadcasting and talevaien 

(7). 

One of the foremost architects of ancient 
Greece. Most famous, alon^ith Callic¬ 
rates. as file architect of the Parthenon 
which IS considered to be tfie crowning 
tKifiievernent of the Greek architectural 
genius Alsu built Temple of Aprillg 
Epicuiiusai Bas.sae(7). 

A lieir.e sea-mo'istcr. a killer whale (3). 

The Pjil,.irnenl of Spain (6). 

An inert gas discovered in the atmosphere 
by Rayleigh and Ramsay in 1894 (b). 

US physicist who invented short-exposure 
X-ray radiation and originated many 
devices important to telepfiony and 
telegrapfiy His several books include 
Immigrant To Inventor wh'ch was awar¬ 
ded the Piiiil.'t't Pii/e in 1 *124 |h) _ 


ACROSS 

1. .-and Sabra. the two refugee camps 

wftere hundreds of people were massac¬ 
red in Lebanon (7). 

4. Was used as a currency in Siberia even m 
the 1890s (5). 

6. A Japanese Buddhist sect which holds 
that the truth is not in scriptures but in 
man's own heart if he will but strive to find 
it by meditatipn and self-mastery (3). 

7. A-clover means a white clover: a — 

—comfort means 'Thank God it's rni wor¬ 
se': a-liquid is ethylene dichloride 

(C/HjiClj) and double-means any 

unknown language (5). 

8 A purple flowered clover-like plajit. 
introriuced into Mexico by the Sriarnards 
and now extensively cultivated in the US 
lor hay and as soil enricher (7). 

10. City of Apulia. Italy, contains the now 
ruined castle of Emperor frederick II. In 
World War II it was a leading German air 
base and was thus subjected to heavy 
Altied attacks (6). 

12 In music, a succession of notes.’memor¬ 
able’ a:, a wfiole Pitch and r ,'thm air- its 
fundamental uloments: a.', gwith tiar- 
monv and counterpoint. i t:. oflun 
defined as a basx: dimensio ot rnii.sical 
form (6) 

15. Spanish painter, sculptor. aphic and 
ceramic artist: best known is his mural 
Guernica expressing his loathing of tas- 
ci'-r;. and the horrors of war (returrts) (7) 

18 Ar At lb leadei ot great infltienco. inve-ited 
wi'ti powers akin to tliat of a Mf*ssiat> m 
till. Mohamme'i.m mind. Mfttiamin.jd 
Atirned. who ovortan ttie f.gytttian Sudae 
jri.i captured Khartoum took this title (5). 


SPORTS QUIZ GOES 

Dear Rortders. 

Witfi .tins issue, we are replacing the 
SPORTS QUIZ with an exercise more tnoky. 
more inturiating, more pu-rling. more fun Eacti 
time tfiere will be a new twist, a new angle to 
it. We hope this will sharpen your reasoning 
and at tfie same time bring you greater 
enjoyment. 


OBSERVE & CiESERVE 














'O'’ 




r[! II !> p n • ? n (1 


A LAW DISTORTED 

Here'.s an intngumg quiz to tetit your intelligence. Study tfie illustration carefully and see if you can 
! spot wftere the artist 60PIGAJW ANI went wrong with his brush. We hope it won't leave you groping in 
: the dark tor long Spotted the error? Just mail us your answoi in not more ifion 20 woith. 

The njle.. e’c.are tfie same as thate for KENWQRDS Its entry coupon is martted — 'AppercepHon 
i Test COUPON'. 


PRIZES 


. KENWORDS-43. 

' 2 First Prizos 

I The Complete Short Stories Of De 
I Maupassmnt troni Rupo A Co., Now 

Oolhi o Itie fin I two all-correct eiitrur loi 
or»e-e/rorentries if there are nr: all-conur i-p) 
pulled out of Itie fiat 

PliM S Conseiotion Ptites—-Collins Gem 
English Dictionary from Rupo A Co. 


KMiwords 

Coupon 


Af'PLHCl t'llUU ii.Si 

7 First Prizos 

All y>:.ii-!!C (-..icLdgo r)i p.i (I -, wanli I'- bi) 
car h trnin Rupo A Cc., Now Oolhi ir> tfie 
collect i?riiri(.“; pultecj out of llte hat 

For Movt To Enter and soiutiom to April 
issue's conlosis, turn topoge74. 
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' HOWTO ENTER 

• Print tlie answers neatly in capital letters 
alongwith your name, age and address. 
Each crossword must be pasted/clipped to 
a larger piece of paper. 

• You may sand in anyjnumber of entries, 
but each must be num^red accordingly 
and accompanied with its respective 
COUPON. 

• Though all your entries will be tncluded- 

in the draw of lots, you will be entitled'to 
only one prize. • ■ 

deeing dote for the two contests: June 
25. 

Address your entries to: The Editor, 
Career B Competition Times, 10 Daryaganj. 
New Delhi-110 002. 

Selwtiens to this issue's centesta will be 
published in August. 


SOLUTIONS, , -SOL 


KENWORDS-41 

Across: 2. De;.cailos G. tiorse 7. Knuui 8. 
Ui>iuiaia 10. Ampere 11. Ko|>eck 14. Dadaism 
17 Eider 18. Smith 19 Pasternak 

Down: 1. Jliarkhand 2. Decatur 3. Sirius 4. 
Airah 5. Ennui 9. Arkwiight 12. Obelisk 13. 
Amazon 15. Agona 1*6. Image 
Winners 

First Prmfs/f-comctf: 1. M. Madhusudana 
Sarma, , Anantapur (Andhra Pradesh). 2. 
Sudeep Kumar Lahirl. P.O, Hooghly. 
Consolorion Prisa (all-correct); 1. Vandana 
Singh. Lucknow. 2. Shardendu Shekfiai. Pat¬ 
na 3. Namgyal Dorjee Khangserpa. Chan¬ 
digarh. 4. Bommineni Bhaskar Reddy. 
Hyderabad. 5. Upendra Rayvat. New Delhi. 
Prises owerded by 

TK^AipJCL • G> 

■' 3831. Pataudi House Road. Daryagani. 
NewDelhi-110 002 


SPORTS OUIZ-41 

1. Jahangir Khan 

2. It was the first in 112 Tests for West Indies. 
They last lost by an innings in 1966-69 

3. ' Nandan Bal 
4 Services 

5. Syed Modi 

6. 68 by West Indies vs Pakistan at 
Bridgetown. 1976-77 

7. Bapo Nadkarni against England at Madra^ 
1963-64. He bowled 21.5 overs (131 
balls) without conceding a run. 

WMiters 

First Prise^o/te-emor^.' 1. Sadhana Roy. Calcut¬ 
ta. 2. Abhijit Kumar. Muraffarpur. 

Consolation Prise (one-error): 1. Nasir 
Ahmed Bakshi, Sriitagai. 2. G. Ganesh. New 
Delhi. 3. Rajesh Kalla. Srinagar. 4. Rajendra 
Pia.sad Bhatt. Pantriagai. 5. Lain Kumar Saiaf. 
Ranigari. 

Priies owarded by 

e Co 


Now that unhreniiy exemc are coming to 
a eloae, a aixaabla number of CCTimaa 
win be in for a busy aeaalort, 
Ot^aU^^ groufi \ . diaauaaiona, guixaaa. 
cultural stinta, aocial service pngaets, 
sporting activities, trekking ant! moun¬ 
taineering, personality developmertt pro¬ 
grammes. career banks... evpn intat^elub 
.amities couM be arranged by the enter¬ 
prising clubs. 

Debetittg sessions could take off with 
topics likg ‘Commercialisation of the Idiot 
, Box (T^ in India". ‘Advertiaittg in a develop¬ 
ing country'i^fiaaerving seats for women in, 
citybuses". and "Video boom In India". 
Groups could have discussions on issues 
iike "Should multi-national companies be 
banned in Third World countries?". "Should 
India go nuclear?", "Bole of the police in the 
common man"a life-~saviour or destroyer?" 
and "Are reservations a necessity or an 
evil?" 

And now for some physical exercise. 
How about arranging trekking trips to the 
hills? The more' adventurous could go 
higher up into the mountains—but with an 
experienced mountalmer as guide. Sum¬ 
mer is the best time for such outdoor 
ectivities which wilt introduce you to 
qualities like team-spirit, self-confidence 
and adaptability. 

We hope these suggestions wiil set the 
clubs thinking and help them come up with 
novel ideas. But don"t forget to share them 
with us. Likewise, share your activities and 
please be more graphic when describing 
them. A mete listing gives no idea to the 
other clubs and us about the quality of the 
programmes. Unlike such clubs, the Wis¬ 
dom Bendervous Club from Hyderabad has 
been quite vocal in its very first letter. Since 
most of its members are appearing for GBE, 
GMAT and CAT, they hold plenty of 
vocabulary sessions. Just-A-Minute and 
reasoning tests are also part of their 
schedule as they know these help in per- 
forming better at interviews and tests. But 
their forte is group discussions (GO). They 
have aske4 for effective hints for a GO. Our 
advice to them —CCTimes has published 
mock GDs now and again alongwith an 
assessmant. The latter should answer most 
of your queries. Lions Club from Sambhal 
(another new arrival) has also been very 
active. Last month they organised polio 
vaccinations forchildrenofa nearby village. 

CCTimes Club from Mahendru Mohalla, 
Patna, has asked for important points for a 
debate topic ("Preparation for war is the 
best guarantee for peace"). Sorry, points 
from us would defeat the very purpose of 
encouraging self-reliance in you. Your par¬ 
ticipants should prepare them from various 
sources like magarines and newspapers 
and have their aborts fudged at the debate 
contest. The Thrill Seekers Club from 
Amritsar (henceforth to be known by its 
new name. Progressive Youth Association) 
has asked for a list of all CCTimes Clubs. 
Your purpose could be served through this 
very page where we have been publishing 


Varanasi has come up wiHt the uniqub idee 
of organising.edueational tours which could 
include visits to historical places in th^r 
city "and even rtaarby towns. Or. nature 
fodrs. which could be conducted with the 
help of a botany teacher. Each tour could 
be followed by a report horn every partici- 
ftant to see hew much ha or she has learnt. 

CCTimes readers in Salem_now have Hie 
chance to join a CCTimes Club recently 
opened in their city. The Club members 
could be contacted at 39-A Chairman 
Thammannan Bead. Salam-BSB 009. We'd 
tike to mention at this stage that since our 
club mail is ovenyhalming It’s not possible 
to correspond by post. So. please do not 
wait for a personal reply horn usl Go ahead 
with your plans and keep writing to us 
about your activities Your registration num¬ 
ber wilt be given though these columns 
when we come to the letter "S'. 

It was nice to know’that the Angels Club 
from Lucknow is aiready involved in social 
youth activities like teaching week and 
financially poor students free of cost and 
providing them free books. They have their 
own library end football and cricket team. I 
During this summer, they have planned to 
hold aduh education classes in nearby 
villages. 

This month, too. many readers have 
shown interest in CCTimes Clubs and 
would like to know how to go about setting 
one in their neighbourhood. V.K. Sunii 
Kumar from Hindupurhas asked for an "ap¬ 
plication form so that ha can be enrolled". 
CCTimes Club, Belur, a new arrival, has 
made a request for ""our prospectus". San- 
(ay Sethi horn Lucknow is disappointed 
that we haven't sent him the details on how 
to set up a CCTimes Club. Ashim Nareng 
from Saharanpur has a similar complaint. 
Kaushlesh Saxena and friends are eager to 
sef up a club in Faridabad. They are fust 
waiting for our permission to go ahead. 
Vijayawada CCTimes Club is also waiting 
to hear from us to start their dub. .Fittally. 
Sowmya Fatal from Jabalpur writes. 7 want 
to join your dub". 

Sowmya. you're most welcome to de^ao. 
AH you have to do is eontdbt a CCTimes 
Club in your town (address printed in- our 
May issue) or set up one with your friends. 
Our last few issues should tell you how to 
set up a CCTimes Club. As there's so much 
to say, it's not possible to repeat the details 
every month. 

Other readers, please note that you don't 
have to wait for our "permission" or a tetter 
to begin your activities. Nor do we issue 
any such things as "application farms" or 
"prospectuses". Ql . . s h>r details on how 
to set up a club will he taken up in these 
columns. Membership cards will hen¬ 
ceforth be issued only to the Fresident and 
Secretary of each dub. Also, the names of 
members may not be sent to us. though 
you're welcome to ten us H>at your dub’s 
membership is growing. 

Wishing you all an active sumther... 


383 I f’liiiiiiil' Mnusc Iti' 
Mto Delhi-11'1002 
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If you're over 18, 
and have stopped growing, 
hut are still not as tall as 
you'd like to he, INSTA-HEIGHT 
guarantees to increase 
your height upto 15 cms. 


"INSTA-HEIGHT is a new, safe and 
scientific method of s-t-r-e-t-c-h-i-n-g- 
your body to increase your present 
height. Permanently. Thousands of 
men and women in the U.S.A. have 
reported height gains of upto 15 cms. 
by following this revolutionary new 
height increasing method, I am not 
surprised. I have thoroughly analysed 
INSTA.HEIGHT. Unlike other so-called height 
improvements methods, 1 c4n fully endorse 
INSTA-HEIGHT-and say it works. Effectively 
and permanently” „ 


Dr. (Mrs) D. U. GIANANl 

TALI MEN AND WOMEN DOMINATE OTNERS i 

You arc judged by your looks ! Often, your whole career 
depends un the first impression you create. Look around you 
and see fur yout.seU. most people who are aucoeaaful have the 
added asset of a tall and imposing personality. 

INCREASE YOUR CHANCES FOR SUCCESS I 

The taller a person, the more easily he seems to reach social 

success, love, sports, jobs and other pleasures. You loo, can now , 

enjoy the benefits of being tall, 

Whether you are IS or 30, you can atilt possess the tremendoua 

assets of a striking figure fust 2 weeks after going through 

and practising this simple step-by-step course, you will be 

able to gain as much as 5 cms. to IS cms, in height. Thousands of 

men and women in America have experienced phenomenal 

height increases by following the revolutionary new ^^MW 

INSTA-HEIGKT method. 

SPECIAL 7-DAY MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE I wmm MM^V ■■ mm mmm mm~ 

INSTA-HCIGHT (a dwisiaa af Batintu Oawlspiatet AiHcistsi) P0S1 IHIS 

3/3ti. Navjiiraa Sacitly. lamiaitaii Raad. ■waba, 4M ON ||0 |||gK 

PltsM rusk sw ysur bists-Hsiikl ptfnmm iaiawOisisly uaOsr ysar MmjL mmiibhh wMSksw ■ 

ont wstk lasrsiitH parM. If I a« atl saiiiliad I aadantaaO COIIfOR TODAT I 

I can rttum n within ■ waak far a fun rafuaO (Itti Hckui| aaO 
puils|tl-no auutliant tsfctd.PluaM tick Q awraprista ksi. 
a t am tnclsiin^ Rs. 27 (Phn lb. 3) ky chtaut/laali OrsR/I.P.O. 

a Manny Orritr fm Ri. 30 tsM (M.0. Ns.-OaM- -- I 

□ I sm nsl tncloiiiii my skinsy kit iksH w Hstasa Ri. 30 m 
dsliMry ky V.P.P. 

Name-‘_ 

Address -GUARANTEED NEIDHT INCREASE CCT-( 
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With that touch of class which sets a great magazine apart from the rest 


Higher Education:SOME VIEWPOINTS 

Focus: NAMIBIA 
For & Against: SHOULD JOBS BE 
DELINKED FROM DEGREES ? 


VI Plan: AN ASSESSMENT 
Better English: 

TEACHING COMPOSITION 

WILD LIFE IN WILDERNESS 
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7th Year of Unmatched Success!^^^^ 

NOW ANNOUNCING ^ 
ORIENTATION COURSE ' 

(Oral/By Correspondence) For 

mvi’s 

(CAT DEC.;85) 

GMAT-GRE 

Hlvery year, IMS students produce top results 
in the country, in each of these tests. This 
year (at the time of going to press, on 
20th May, ’85), 57 of our students are already 
on the Final List of the IIM’s. There will, of 
course be many more. Behind their success is 
the intelligent effort of the IMS faculty, who 
every year, strive afresh to niake the training 
more dynamic, purposeful, and result- 
getting. 

For the 85-86 Session Course Prospectus 
which answers all of your Questions about 
Management Education, A List of Prominent 
Indian In.stitutes, Complete Admission 
Procedure of Institutes in India & Abroad, 
and A Detailed Note Analysing Entrance 
Tests, Contact, or Write with A Crossed 
Postal Order, or M.O. for Rs 10/ to: 

The Course Co-ordinator. 

INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT 
STUDIES 

1/45, Tardeo A.C. Mkt. Bldg., 

Tardeo. BOMBAY 400 034 Phone: 4942257 


Printed nnd pnbNihcd tot the prnrrictan. Bennnit, Cotomu A Co. Ltd. by Riclin tain nl th« Natioaal Printing Work,, 10 Oltytganj. New Mhi-110 002. Rngd. OITice; Or. Dndnbhny 
Naoraji Road. Bombay-WDOOI. Rrancha,: 7 Bihaduinkah ZaTar Mug, Naw Danti-noa02: 129 Aritmm Road. Ahmadabad-JgOOO*: I0S/7A. S.N. Bananaa Road. CalcalU-TDOOU. 





Completes fifty years of signal service in 
the field of correspondence education 



Half a century of axpartisa has shaped the caraars of thousands of ambitious 
man and women in Enginaaring. Commarcs and Management. 

Expertly prepared and carefully edited courses, adapted to yolir leisure and 
convenience, help you to realise your ambition, turn your idm into actions, 
your doubts into decisions and your hopes into realities. 

Look AHEAD _ PLAN AHEAO_AND GET AHEAD 


Choose the right course ^K)W and set your foot on die first rung of the 
sucxess ladder. 


Espert tnlalag for 

A.M.I.E. (India) 
l.l.T. JEE 
O.Com (iMC) in 
Accountancy and 
income Tax 
D.B.M. (IMC) 
Examination 
Aptitude tast for 
D.B.M. Examination 


Caroor OriOMtod 
OfplooM Couraoa in 

Business Management 
Personnel Mgt. 

Sales Mgt. 

Marketing Mgt. 

Export Mgt. 

Materials Mgt. 
Accountancy 
Personal Secretar^hip 
Good English 


French 
German 
Article Writing 

iUso la 

Civil 

Mechanical 
Electrical 
Automobile 
Transistor Radio 
and Textiles 


Wrltu fodnr. OToV eou/too. coom ptnonallf. or tol^hono 256755 

THE MUTISH IHSTITUTES 72/832, P.O. Box 1025. 359. D.N. Road. Bombsy 400023 



iTNE BRITISH MSTITUTES 

|72/B33^ P.O. Box 1025.359. D.N. Road. Bombay 400023 

jplaasa send me your Prospectus in the subject. 

|l have enclosed. P.O./M.O. Receipt/Stamps for Rs. 2/- 

|Name. 

lAddiess. 


Education 


Norvicsun 








Meet a illal member of the Feeriess 


The computer. 

The wonder product of modem 
technology that analyses Hatn 
keeps records and statistics; 
up correspondence and contacts; 
^vides up-toKlate information. 
An invaluaUe input in piovidiog 
quicker and increasingly more 
efficient service to our certificate* 
holders. 

Today, u part of our “better 
service” drive. Peerless has its own 
computer service in 
Bombay. Delhi. Madias. Varanasi 
and Bangalore, with forward 
plans to extend this facility to all 

Pterless offices in a phased manner. 


Ym machines for ail their 
dfidency can never rqdace men. 
nm work independent cd'them. 

The importance of the men and 
women who make up the injiff!hi«»<ay 
P^ess Team can never diminish. 

There can be no substitute for these 

d^cated people who are the 
fnends and confidantes of millions 
« Pterless certificate-holders and 
visit them regularly as part of the . 
famous Peerless “doorstqi” service. 

Peerless believes that this quality 
of door-to-door service cou|^ with 
conqiuterisation have contributed 
8*'6*tly to the ever-increasing trust of 
the people in India’s largest mm- 


banking savings Company. Today, 
one out of every fifty Indians is a 
Beerless certificate-holder. 


Tetal iavcstmeat ia Governmenl 
castody—over Its SOO crores 


^ThePeeitess 
General Finance & 
InyestmentCal^ 

'India’* largest non-banking tavingi Company. 
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The trouble with most memory 
systems is that they try. to train 
your memory without removing 
the mental 'road blocks*, without 
activating its inherent power, 
without giving it a chance to 
come into its own. The result 
usually is disaster... no real gain 
beyond (perhaps) a bag of 
memory tricks for after-dinner 
entertainment. 

INSTA-MEMOflY i« Permtntnt 
Memory. Because Insta-Memory 
does not give you awkward and 
troublesome memorization ' 
gimmicks. Instead, you'll learn 
the Extrasensory Instant Recall 
Technique that literally turns your 
memory into a power-packed 
mental magnet... makes forgetting 
virtually impossible. 

INSTA-MEMORY it Automatic 
Suecaoa Pdwror. In just a fqyv 
hours after you master the simple 
Insta-Memory secrets, you’ll be 
able to instantly memorize 
20-digit numbers like 
1676&430386S432146e9 and 
rec.tii 'hem effortlessly a month 
liit.r i:.'memberlng telephone 
nur ') and names will be no 
tf.'.,: nail. 


INSTA-MEMORY la Effoitlosa 
Memory. Insta-Memory requires 
no energy-dralning.efforts... 
no memdrization... no word 
associations., no key words... 
no will power... no positive/ 
thinking tricks. In fact, no 
super-human efforts on your parti 

InstHiile otMuman Oynamles Is a SMsIm of 
Business Oevelopment Associates. 


INSTA-MEMORY la Roault- 
ariaatod Mamory. Insta-Memory 
will help you to master.... 
e Fool-proof Cure for Forgqfting 
e Secrets of Extrasensory Instant 
Automatic Recall 

e Techniques of Automatic Mind 
Search and Memory Scanning 

e Art of Controlled Intuition and 
Mind Storming 

e Ways of Strengthening Powers of 
Observation 

• Craft of instant Speed Reading 

• Winning 'Exam Secrets' 

e Public Speaking without 
Nervousness 

e Dynamic Personality and 
Confidence Building 

e Secrets of Extrasensory 
Perception 

Plus, a whole wide range of tips 
on how to gain greater success, 
prestige, popularity and 
recognition. 


MSTA-MEMORV—a U.S. Bast 
SellsretRs. 1Z0/-... saw years 
far less than i ths erigiaal priest 
Thanks to our exclusive association 
with the New York Institute of 
Personality Development, we are 
now able to offer you INSTA- 
MEMORY at 1 the original U. S. 
price (|1S). It will cost you no 
more than the pr|pe of a medium- 
priced briefcase: only Rs. 54/-' 

(plus Rs. 6/- for postage, packing, 
handling). And you've our 7-dav 
Full Satisfaction Guarantee-you 
pay nothing if not absolutely 
delighted I 

Aatasiag Tsstisisay abest Insta- 
Msmery—etraight from I1.S.A. 

"I have had tremendous 
improvement in my iob—my 
superiors are astounded with my 
super memory."-Mr. H. D.(New York.) 

"After going through your course 
I am a very different person"— 

Miss P.K. (Bombay) 

"Insta-Memory has helped me to 
gain a new type of 
self-confidence" 

—Mr. S.P. (Poona) 
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■ JSWJJIHIF OF human DYNAMICS .. 
tCT4)3/SMNav]iven Society, 

.BfflfnetonNoail, Bombay 400008 - 

Yooi Ploaso rush mo your astoufidlne MSTA-MEMONV Course by 
V.P.P. I will pay peatman Rs. M/- (Piiip Rs: 8/- for packing and 
postaoo.) 

I underatand If I am anyway dlaasUaflad, lehall raturn the coutae 
within 7 days for a full rotund (leas packing and postsea) 


Rs.54 


POST THIS 

NO-RIM 
COUPON TODAY 


Addrois 
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PERSONNEL 

MANAGEMENT 

and 

Industrial Halations 


Announces ona^ear Post Graduate Corraspondanca Pro¬ 
gramme on Personnel Management & Industrial Relations. 


ELIGIBILITY : A degrae from a recognised University OR 
An equivalent quaKfjIcatfon from a recognised Institute or 
an educational body recognised by the Govt, of India. 


PERSONAL CONTACT PROGRAMME : Contact semi- 
ner will be hel^ at Delhi. Calcutta. Bombay. Madras and 
other major cities. _ 


DIRECTOR OF STUDIES 

PROF. MRITYUNJOY BANERJEE. Formar Education 
Minister of West Bengal and Formar Head of the Depart* 
ment of Business Admirnstration. Burdwan University. 

CHAIRMAN ( Research & Publications ) 

PROF. V. NATARAJAN, Project Director, 

Association of Indian Universities. New Delhi. 

CHAIRMAN ( Examinations ) 

SHRI ARUN K. GHOSH Asst. Director of Research, 

The Institute of Cost and Works Accountants of India. 


Prospectus and Application Forms are available on remi¬ 
ttance of Crossed Bank Draft payable at Calcutta fd^ Rs. 
20/- in favour of "International Institute of Management 
Sciences, Calcutta % along with one Typed Name and 
Address slip of the candidate* Candidates sending Money 
Ordes are requested to mention clearly on the M. O. 
Coupon the Mailing Address which should be typed. 
Cheque is not accepted. Application forms and prospec¬ 
tus may also be collected personally between 11 30 a. m. 
and 5-30 p. m on working days ( Monday to Friday ) on 
payment of Rs. 20/- in Cash. 

Intornational Inatituta of Managamant Sclancaa 
BC-175, Salt Laka. Sactor-I. Calcutta-700 004. India. 


LAST DATE : Last date for supply of prescribed applica¬ 
tion forms and prospectus and receipt thereof dully filled 
in is 30th July. 1985. D. 8INHA 

Director 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE 
OF MANAGEMENT SCIENCES 


< Alt U1 I A 
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ADMISSiON-NOTIGE FOR 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA A UNION STATES* 

RECOGNISED.DIPLOMA8 A OEGflEES. 

Applications are invited from employed/uneinf^ed Boys & GMa tor the fotiowing Engineering & 
Management Correspondence Courses and eligibTe students for HT /JEE B M .B.B.S. Entrance Exams. 

I. QRAOUATEiHli* (BJE.>: A.M.I.E (INDIA) • Studentehip.Section AAB in ArchHecturat. Chemical, Civil, 
Electrical. Electronics & Communications. Mechanical, Metallurgical. Mining & Textile Engineering. 

L ORADUATESHtP (B.B.): SURVEYOR. 

I. GRAOUATESHIP (B.E.): A.M.I.E.T.E. (INDIA) Section A&B in Telecommunication & Electronics Engineering. 
I. GRAOUATESHIP (B.E4: A.M.Ae.S.I. AERONAUTICAL Studentship. Section A&B. 
i, GRAOUATESHIP (B.E.): A.M.I.M.E. (INDIA) MECHANICAL Studentship, Section A&B. 

L GRAOUATESHIP (B.E.): C.E.fU.K.) In Civil, Chemical. Electronics & Radio Engineering, Fuel Engineering, 
Marine, Mechanical, Production, Naval Architect & Structural Engineering, 
r. GRAOUATESHIP (B.E.): A.M.I.I.CHEM.E. (INDIA). Studentship.Section A&B. 

I. GRAOUATESHIP (B.E.): I.I.M. (INDIA) - Metals Engineering Part I & II. 

I. GRAOUATESHIP (B.E.): Industrial Engineering-Preliminary.Section A&B. 

(ALL THE ABOVE COURSES ARE RECOGNISED BY THE GOVT. OF INDIA A ALL INDIAN UNION STATES 
AS EQUIVALENT TO B.E. OR B.To^. EVEN AFTER PASSING ANY OF THE ABOVE COURSES, STUDENTS 
* ARE ELIGIBLE FOR ADMISSION TO MJL M.Tech. COURSES OF INDIAN UNIVERSITY) 

I. GRAOUATESHIP AUTOMOBILE: A.M.I.A.E. Studentship.Section A&B. 

I. A.M.I.M.I. (INDIA) Motor InAiatry - Diploma in Automobile Engineering Part A, B & C. 

I. DIPLOMA IN REFRIGERATION AND AIRCONOITIONING. 

1. GOVERNMENT AGRICULTURE ENGINEERING. 

. DIPLOMA IN DRAUGHTSMAN - CIVIL & MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 

. STATE BOARD OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION: Govt, of Andhra Pradesh. Tamilnadu, and Krrala States 
- Diplomas in Civil, Electrical and Mechanical Engineering. 

i. CITY & GUILDS MECHANICALS ELECTRICAL DIPLOMA-C.G.L.I. (LONDON). 

. CITY & GUILDS ELECTRICAL DIPLOMA • C.G.L.I.(LONDON), 
i. CITY & GUILDS (LONDON) RADIO & T.V. COURSE. 

I. GOVT. OP INDIA RADIO OFFICERS COURSE. C.O.P. CLASS l&ll. 




1. GRAOUATESHIP COURSES OF A.M.I.B.M. PART A & B. 

2. A.I.B.M.' DIPLOMA IN BUSINESS MANAGEfIflENT. 

3. DIPLOMA IN BUSINESS & INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT, PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT, PURCHASING & 
MATERIAL MANAGEMENT, EXPORT MARKETING MANAGEMENT. MANAGEMENT ACCOUNTING. 

4. COMPANY SECRETARY EXAMINATION - Intermediate & Final. 

5. I.C.W.A. (INDIA) - Intermediate & Final. 

6. I.C.M.A. (LONDON) • Part I. 11, III & IV. 

7. CHARTERED SECRETARY (LONDON) Part I. II & III. 

8. CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT (C.A.) ErrIrance. Intermediate &. Final. 

9. GOVERNMENT COMMERCIAL DIPLOMA • (G.C.D). 

10. DIPLOMA IN HOTEL MANAGEMENT. 

ADMISSION QUALIFICATIONS: Matric/S.S.C./H.S.C.7P.U.C./lntermediate/Graduate/Diploma in any Branch or 
Graduates in Engineering with any Subiect. 

riif/ JEE a ENTRANCE I 

Effective, programmed postal instruction designed to get you through at first appearence depending on your 
own speed of learning and effort. 

BENEFIT BY THESE ADVANTAGES: Training for expert career guidance through qualified and experienced staff. 
Excellent UtMary. Course malerfal.bool(s and spedally prepared lessons supplied free of cost. Arrangement for 
Practicals ail over India. 

TAKE THE ICS ROAD TO SUCCESS: This is not orriy a^pioneer InatitutetMit the largest and the moat reputed 
Institute in India and abroad. Individual attention isjMkt to every student. Limited seats. Examination Centrea.all over 
India and abroad. AH suta|acts are taught from the beginning and training is scientific. These factors have attracted 
thousands of liidian and foreign students and conthum to do so. For detailed prospectus & admission form send 
Rs. 20/-for Engineering Counn, Rs. IS/- for Management Courses and Rs. 5/- for l.l.TyjEE & M.B.B.S. Entrance 
Courses, by mortey order to the Mncipal. 

INSTITUTE OF CORRESPONDENeE STUDIES 

Himayalnagar. Hyderabad500029. (INDIA) PHONES.221128/63407 
WIPEN CHANDER AMICE (USA), MIMI.MIAE.MIBM,CGIA(UK)(PRiNCIPAL) RECOGNIS^b AND AFFIUATED 
TO Tlw Instltuthm of Biisinaaa ManagaraenL llw fnsHtaitlonof Indualnr- The Inatltaitlon of Automotive Engineers. 
■ilGQEST AND OLDEST C(»IRE8PONDENCE4ll8TTniTE N4 INOIA. 

UNDER THE SAME MANAGEMENT SINCE INCEPTION. 
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25 Top 
Rankers at 
I.I.T.JEE1985 


2nd Calcutta 


ra R^jivVemrm 
Sm Patna 




Kumud Sanwal 
4th Kanpur 


PaithaNiyogi 
SIh New Delhi 




ShantanuSarkar 
6lh Port Blair 7th 





S. Aravind 
Madrab 




SanJayMalhotm RajuN.Swamy R.Mahesh Vigyan Singhal V.Ramesh 

8th Jodhpur 9th Changanacherry lOth Atadras 11th -New Delhi 12th Madras 13th 
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Anurag Sah 
Calcutta 


S. Sriram. 
Kanpur 


K.VivelumandRau ArindamStnha Bharat K. Kalyanpur Kripa Sieekanth 

ISth Bangalore 16th Calcutta 17th Bombay IBIh Ma^ 19th 
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Aluk Kumar Ramsisaiia Navindra Gambhir 
Chundigarli 20th Jodhpur 2l8t 




V.Guhm 

Lovedale 




SanjayArora 
New Delhi 


At I.I.T. JEE 1985, students of Asrawal Claaaes bagged f* 
the top All India 25 ranks. Going a stop better tbanttielr r 
consistently good poformance aver the last 24 years. L 
Congratxdationa stmlentsf 
We are proad oi your mrpotb pafdntMnce. 

Requests for admission to 1936 cour-ic rTju',i be accofn 


S. Bhattacharya M. R. Bharat 

23id Sindri 24th Bhilai 25th 


I Agrawal Classes 

\ CorrosponvJencc Division 

’ -r. .-.'wioooai 

Ibv jX '- . 
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SPEQAL FEATURES 

Projact Wildlifo 18 

Wildlife must be preserved il luimanitv is to he 
saved. A study of tlic presurvation effort 

Higher Education: Some 
Viewpoints 28 

The credibility of tfie present set-ii(i is brsiig 
increa-singly rtunstkined. An inlerview-based 
ar^lysis of its drawbiicks and suggestions for its 
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News Capsule 51 
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ENGLISH 

Test Your Word Power 12 
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Quotable Quotes 12 
Better English; Teaching 
Composition 49 

Introducing a new series on how to expiess in 
words what you want to convey 


NIXTI$SUE 

A GROWING MENACE; Analysing the problem of popufation. hinory of population growth m India, 
its widespread ramifications: various theodesof population apd darrugraphy. economic aspects of 
the problem, religion and popufation «td population control. • INDIA AND IDA; The purpose and 
objectives of this international money-lending organisation, the numerous problems it laces, the rote 
it plays m less developed countries and developing countries like India. • SQENCE; Tracing the 
Nsuiy of space programmes, e EDUCATION; fVoblems of higher education, e UTILITY OF 
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exams 

BSRB(P0)Exem.Aug‘84 32 

GniMiral Awareness 'test Pnjjet 

SBI(PO>Exam.Oct'84 34. 

General Awareness Test Paper 

English 35 

For Assl's Grade. SCRA. GIC (AO) exams 
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For SCRA. COSE. Asst's Grade exams 
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Ditfing IIm oMMnvy oriibiitiDni of tfv biifivi 
National Cangpni. PM ll#« GmM Mid Ihal Ns 
party WM (to tha lHi|r liMr Gwga. Iliiiv hM 
afeeadv sat up a boairf M puiiy Om Mm of dw 
nvBt Gangaa. W> he. t iO Mv a r . aat up a board to 
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A s soon as they reached Rashtrapati' 
Bhavan the two Presidents sat 
down to coffee in the Morning 
Room. After a few pleasantries. Brezhnev 
remarked through an interpreter; "Mr Pre¬ 
sident. you have been an Ambassador in 
Russia and you said you liked the country. 
Why have you not come again in spite of 
many invitations extended to you?" 

Radhakrishnan replied; "I am sorry. I 
have been too busy. You know after I left 
Russia rhy wife expired and. therefore. I 
have not been able to come." 

Brezhnev; “But it is quite some time, 
and now you have time. I arn sure we shall 
not have to reprimand you for not coping 
with our invitation." Perhaps the interpreter 
had translated Brezhnev wrongly, but the 
word "reprimand" seemed to nettle 
Radhakrishnan. Contracting his eyebrows 
and with a hint of tartness in his voice, he 
replied; "I will come to Russia only when I 
am sick. You have nice hospitals there." 
There was perhaps no further talk about a 
visit to Russia during the rest of Brezhnev’s 
stay in New Delhi. 

• • • 

On Mar 1.1961, on the eve of Queen 
Elizabeth ll’s departure from India. Mr 
Baig. the Military Secretary, happened to 
mention that Dr Rajendra Prasad was writ¬ 
ing his autobiography and added, turning 
to the Queen (Elizabeth II); "After your 
Majesty's visit is over the President is add¬ 
ing another chapter to his autobiography." 

"Really?" asked the Queen quickly, 
looking at the President. "Yes", replied the 
President. "I have been able to write some 
chapters already." 

"How many have you written?" the 
■ Duke asked. 

"About 1.200 pages." the President 
said. 

‘Oh. where did you get all that time?" 


the Quqen inieiiected. 

Once again, quietly, the President said; 
"Your Majesty. I have been writing for a 
very long time. Don't forget I was in your 
father’s jails for 16 years. There was plenty 
of time to write in jail." 

The silence that followed was deadly. 
The listeners were struck dumb. Their 
minds were numbed. 

• • • 

These are real life stories (from Maj C.L. 
Dutta's book Wth Two Presidontsf 
indicating the type of damages words can 
do to international relations. If Brezhnev 
ar>d Radhakrishnan would have been more 
discreet in selecting the words and 
expressions used by them, the personal 
relationship between the two heads of 
State would have been more cordial and 
warm. Brezhnev could have said: "Mr Pre¬ 
sident. we miss you very much in Russia— 
the country and the people you like 
immensely. When can we expect you? It is 
a tong time since you visited our country." 
Then when he was told about the death of 
the President’s wife, he should have 
expressed his profound sorrow and told 
Radhakrishnan; "We were sorry to know 
about that. Mr President. However, time is 
a great heater. Our people reprimand us 
presuming that we perhaps are not 
extending watm invitations to you. Do 
save us by accepting our invitation." 
Radhakrishnan would never have refused 
the invitation. 

Again. Dr Rajendra Prasad need not 
have emphasised that he was in the 
Queen’s father’s jail for 16 years. Many a 
time, harsh truths can be camouflaged in 
.softer expressions and much more can be 
achieved. 

• • • 

Here's another story where carefully 
selected words and expressions saved a 
difficult situation. This happened in a small 
city in Rajasthan in the early ’50s. 

Students in a government college were on 
a prolonged strike and local authorities 
were unable to handle the situation. 
Ultimately the Director of Education had 
come to talk to the students. He sent a 
message through the principal asking the 
students to come to the Circuit House to 
meet him. The students felt insulted as 
they did not receive any letter and refused 
to go the Circuit House. The Director’s 
secretary undertook the responsibility of 
bringing the students to the Circuit House. 

The same evening a smartly dressed 
middle-aged man was talking to the strik¬ 
ing students. 

“What is the matter?" fie asked. 


"We have cenain problems and nobody 
cares to listen to us." the crowd told him. 

"But the director is in town. I am told. 
Why don't you talk to him?" 

"Why should we go? He sends oral 
messages through the principal and does 
not write a letter." the infuriated students 
replied. 

"You are fools. You are not accepting 
the invitation extended through the prin¬ 
cipal but a latter written by his clerk would 
be acceptable to you." 

Next morning the students were in the 
Circuit House to meet the Director. 

m 9 m 

Several examples can be quoted to 
show the kind of havoc words can play 
and also the wonders they can achieve. In 
real life, you have to establish long term 
relations and get your work done not once 
but time and again. Your strategy should 
be to create a warm and friendly environ¬ 
ment. Wfiatever you want to say. can be 
said with a smile and the words used may 
induce a person to do ymtr work. It is 
necessary to prepare a background and 
not u.se an expression abruptly. If you think 
that the person may feel oflended and 
might refuse to oblige you. therr you may 
put forth the idea in .such a way that the 
per.son does not immediately say no. For 
example, you can say: “I know it ts difficult 
to do *his work. However. I will appreciate 
if you can helfi me because if thts is not 
done I may be irr great trouble. If tt is not 
possible to do it immediately, do it in the 
near future." 

In brief . 

• Choo.se words carefully and afiprop- 
riato to the occasion 

• Select words whicli do not offend the 
fterson. 

• Do not use words which undermine 
the authority of the person like. "See 
to it that It is done by tomorrow!" 
tiotter way of putting it would be—"I 
will be happy if you can do it by 
tomorrow. ” 

• Do rtot offend the person in any way. 

• Do not use strong words. 

• Do not come to the .subject 
immediately. 

• Do not insist on getting a firm com¬ 
mitment from the person. 

Remember, words can be used as bou¬ 
quets as well as bullets. 
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TEST VOUR WORD POWER 


The Mr>f«ct WORD. If it on the rip of your longiM or is it hi<lci«i in 
tho Mck of your inind?lithor way. wo ogroo, it's on oioqiiont 
problom. .... 

And so ooch month wo bring you ifiit column, tairar-moM to suit 
your roquiromonts. Twonty now words comploto with thoir 
■noonings and usogo. 

But what's so uniquo about our word powor oxorciso? Iho 20 
sontoncos oro informotian-packod and ract-lodon—facts which 
aro ofton not oasily availablo. A weighty two-in-«no pockoM, 
wouldn't you ogroo? ' 



Tick Iho word or phrase you believe is nearest in meaning to the key 
word' 


arduous: A lirave B: passionate C: difficult O: hateful 
brash: A: worldly-wise B: strong C; harsh D: aggrosssively self- 
.■sserlive 

bully: A a tramp B: one who lisps C; a giant D; person who uses 
his pov/ei to frighten those who are weaker 
commornoroto: A; to honour the memory of B: decorate C; deliver 
an oration D; exptand 

connoto: A: to suggest in addition to the fundamental meaning B: 
doubt C. state the obvious D: make up for 
cuhninoto: A: to come to a final result B: bring to an end C: lose 
shape 0. ccliect into a round mass 

devout: A: head of a religious meeting B: earnestly religious C: 
suspicious 0: exces.sively enthusiastic 
hoirt: A: to raise aloft B: entertain C: turn D: whistle 
lofty: A: heavenly B: high-strung C: of great height D; multi¬ 
dimensional 

lure: A: to tempt B: pull with effort C unit of money D: mislead 
mcwerick: A; gypsy B: a non-conformist C: an undomesticated 
animal D: criminal 

12. post: A. infectious thing B: sticky substance C' troublesome thing 
D; favourite thing 

13. primate: A; the leading performer B: highest order of mammals C: 
tfie most perfect ttiing D: the most important person 
psyche: A mental illness B: spirit or mind C' suijematural power 
D: queer act 

reminiKont: A. small part that remains B’ wi.stful longing for C; 
suggestive of D: having regrets ft» 

resonate; A: to (troduco an echo B: be certain C oppose D: 
.mswer back 

rigid; A old-fashioned B. strict C: picculiar 0: strong 
subtle: A poistid H: difficult to iierceive C: quiet D; feeble 
traverse: A to pass Ihrough B. cncroacti C' cut short 0: go back 

IIVCI 
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2 
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4. 

b. 

6 . 

7. 

8. 
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10 
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14. 
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trade unionism which had earlier inhibited action in a number of cases 
(on the DTC strike). 

int/ien Express 

...no state is ever a neutral agency. It consists of hunnan beings who 
have their own predilections and interests. 

.whatever the popular language of Indian politics, socialism has not 
been the issue m inrfia...growth has been and remains India’s central 
problem. 

Modem technology flourishes only in conditions of great flexibility. 

Girilal Jam. The Times Of Indie 

Stranglehold on information is completely antithetical to the spirit of 
participatory democracy, for it leaves people in no position to make 
informed choice. 

Thirty per cent of the huits and vegetables produced in the country is 
wasted due to poor post-harvest handling and inadequate facilities for 
processing. 

Whereas until 1970 there were hardly one million hectares under iniga- 
tion. about two million hectares were being added per year since 1971. 

Manmohan Singh. Deputy Cliairman. Planning Commission 
West Germany's Central Agricultural Marketing Board announces, 
hopefully, that "on the desk of a manager under pressure, the glass of 
whisky has been replaced by the glass of milk". If true, this is pre¬ 
sumably to ease his ulcer. 

The Economist 

By-elections arc like a mere sentence in a book. A sentence may be 
badly phrased here and there, but that tfoes not take away from the 
merit of the book. 

Srikant Verma on tfte results of April by-elections 
Rajiv Gandhi d(K!s not count in locdf elections. 

Bal Thackeray 

OUOTADIE OUOTCI 


'.'0 wares: A scientifK' instrument', or tools B I'lottios C' vehicles D. 
q. >t;i|', lur sale 

(Answers on page S9) 

THOUCHTf 

Here's some food for thought... provided you pause to pon¬ 
der over it. These passing thoughts on various social, politi¬ 
cal and economic issues, expressed by a few (dMervant 
minds, often portray the bare realities of life. They may 
even set your thought processes in motion! 


Pi)ii!n..ii K'lilit',' Kiniiircs that tmih .sides cxerr.'se a spirit of compromise 
and modeiation Thn otiprisition sfiould not expect overnight triumphs 
nor should the government ovoireact to legitimate challenges. 

Newsweek 

. every team to be effective has to have one leader even if ho is merely 
iMt! fust among ertuals 

Businasswerid 

No civilised society can tolerate virtual gangsterism masquerading as 


I ijjiiii niil In Imvi- tririliiiUcd 
1^111:.. tint crinlpss plainly Ihal 
I'K.iil:. tiavr I'.onlinlli.'d me 

Abraham Lincoln 
fji-w npinio’i', arc .livvay'. suspor - 
md .iiitl usually 'ipiicisn.-l 
wiltiniil .Illy oltiF-i rPrif.oii but 
bera.isc tlii'v are not nlieaifv 
iv.iinmnn 

John Locke 
So 111 *' lively torcc ot Ins mind has 
tiioken down all b.irin!is and ho 
lui.s piiKsed tar heyond the liory 
wall'. O' iiif woiid. .ind in inTid 
and -.iiirit has Iravorsed tho boun¬ 
dless uivverse 

Lucretius 

I tieard a thousand blended 
noiei./While ir. a grove i sate 
reclined. / In mat sweet mood 
wtien pleasant Ihoughis/Bring 
sad thoughts to the mind. 

Wordsworth 


I have nniliirig to declare excetil 
my gr'niu:; 

Oscar Witde 
I disai)()rnvo of what you say. but 
I will dotpnd In the doatli ..oii' 
right to say it 

Voltaire 

I frequently ttariified eight or ten 
miles tfvough the deepest snow tc 
kcaf) an appointment wi'ti a 
bt'oeh tree, or a '/ellow birch, or 
an old acquaintanre among the 
nines. 

• H.D. Thoreau 

I a.m [losihve I have a soul' nor 
can all the books with vvfiich 
materialists havrr pestered tfio 
world ever convince mo of Ihe 
contrary 

Lawrence Sterne 

Thao ate so few- who can grow- 
old with a good grace. 

Sir Richard Steele 
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V iolence has been pan of Namibia's 
daily experience for a long time. In 
the 40 years, of German imperial 
conquest, the Namibians were forcibly dis¬ 
possessed of their land and cattle and 
80,000 people perished. During World 
War <, the land came under Allied occupa¬ 
tion but the situation did not improya- In 
1920. the country became a mandated 
territory under the supervision of South 
Africa and the latter dug in until it has now 
become very difficult for the Namibians to 
extricate themselves from the South 
African clutches. Today. 1,10,000 
Namibians work as ‘contract-labourers', 
separated from their wives and children, 
living in overcrowded 'bachelor' 
apartments. According to UN figures 
(1980), while Namibian whites enjoy a per 
capita personal income of 3,000 rand, the 
blacks get only 125 rand, the ratio being 
24 1. 

For the last 40 years, the UN has been 
waging a 'cold war' with South Africa to 
free Namibia, which was earlier known as 
South West Africa. Initially It tried to bring 
the territory under UN tmsteeship. but 
South-Africa refused to part with it. UN 
pressure increased after 1960, when 16 
African nations became independent and 
joined the UN. In 1966. the UN revoked 
South Africa's mandate and technically 
brought Namibia under its administration. 
This, however, was only on paper, since 
South Africa still has full control over the 
administration at the top. though it has been 
careful in recent times not to reject the 
idea of Namibia's eventual independence. 
From the course that it has been taking, it 
appears that it is more interested in a rule 
by its own puppets in Namibia, and the 
passing of a Unilateral Declaration of 
Independence (UDI). as was declared by 
Ian Smith in Rhodesia in 1965. confirms 
this. The one complicating factor in the 
Namibian tangle is the South West African 
People's Organisation (SWAPO) which 
was formed in 1960 to fight for Namibia's 
independence and which has been fighting 
a sporadic war with South Africa since 
1966. a war which has become more 
urgent with the independence of countries 
to the north and east of Namibia. To make 
matters worse for South Africa, the UN 
General Assembly called the SWAPO the 
4rue representative of the people,of 
Namibia in 1973 and three years later it 
conferred on the Namibians the right to 
achieve independence by using any 


means. This sparked off a total bush war 
between the SWAPO guerillas and the 
South Africans, with the guerillas of the 
front-line states—Angola. Botswana. 
Mozambique. Tanzania and Zambia-- 
joining the battle on the side of the 
Namibians, 

South Africa's main concern now is that 
SWAPO should not take over power ir^an 
independent Namibia. It has. in fact, been 
trying to find puppets for tfie last .seven 
years in the traditional tribal leadership as 
well as among the whites. In this period, 
its aim has also been to win over the peo¬ 
ple of Namibia through superficial reforms 
to give the impression that South Africa 
has good plans in the offing. The Pretoria 
regime, in pursuit of the aim of some sort 
of internal settlement' for Namibia, had 
set up bantustan (homeland) 
governments in the country for various 
ethnic groups, as early as the 1960s. It 
had planned to give the bantustans some 




sort of self-government at a later date, but 
the great contract workers strike of 1971 
and the total boycott in August 
1973 of the bantustan elections in 
Ovamboland completely destroyed the 
credibility of this programme. 

Next. South Africa went for a forrriula 
that would give the Namibians some sem¬ 
blance of power while leaving the ultimate 
control of the territory in the hands of Pre- 
ioria. In 1974, it called a conference of 
ethnic groups at Turnhalle to discuss con¬ 
stitutional options for Namibia and an 
intprim Constitution was produced which 
was meant to be the base for an 'indepen¬ 
dent' Namibia. What it actually did was 
confirm the existing local authorities and 
bantustan governments and introduce a 
new third tier of authority at the national 

Seeking beettom: SWAPO President Sem 
Nu/ome at the NAM's New Delhi meet for 
Nemibie. 
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cf)rtj)ose<f?ff,nominees from each 
-iisi'ii vjri.iifi which had very little real 

. ..M” 

■ > 1 " i!''etria!:onal cf>fnrriunifv found the 
iii.aii'; sf'.liome totally uriacceptable 
jtiwliilf' the UN Security Council had 
I ,v«i It:, ftesoliitioii 385 which 

■ UN'MipervisccJ elections lead- 
• I .h-" •ii'lnijondence of Namibia In 

■ liic' IJM General Assembly Resotu- 

w'hicfi I,, now regarded as the 
■I if /iiuiion. was fiassed. This set the 
‘or UN-MJtjervised free elections in 
• f'lHiiiv In 194/. theWesiern 

il'.i;- LIS. Britain. France. West 
M 111 .' and CanadrJ —each of whom has 
■ ‘ (■ !•, c'lminercial interests m the 
(•nri iftt themselves up into a 'contact 
ii> wiin the aim of negotiating with the 
//APO. South Africa and the frontline 
’ iter,. It wanted to persuade Pretoria to 
, opt the UN election plans but South 
Mrica s main objerthve of setting up a 
;iipiii regime in Namibia remained 
Tishaken. Tliey did hold elections, but 
iiimidalion was used to such an extent 
hat the UN declared it null and void. 
;owevet, after the elections, the winners, 
t'f Democratic Turnhalle Alliance (DTA). a 
onglomeration of puppet panies backed 
>v South Africa, was installed as an interim 
toyernment in Namibia. 

in May 1979. the South Africans 
Hegaied wide powers of self-government 
to the Constituent A-ssembly and renamed 
t National Assembly. Later, in 1980. 
more constitutional changes were brought 
about creating a pyramidal structure of. 
institutions with South Africa at the tup of 
'he structure, retaining full control over 
foreign affairs, planning and defence. 

Local institutions were established but 
these had deep ethnic and racial divisions. 
However, to give the semblance pf more 
reforms, an independent civil service was 
r:reated and a Government Service Com¬ 
mission was set up. But Pretoria was the 
uullor of strings because the Namibian 
Adrrnnistrator General was totally under its 
control and the Administrator General's 
Advisory Council, which was Pretoria's 
version of a Cabinet for Ndmibians. had 
ttnclly limited powers. In this period a 
South West African defence force and a 
'iourh West African police force were also 
■■•reatrrd to give the impression of reform, 
bur thjs experiment had to be abandoned 
•I 198? wber. tfio DTA split. South Afoca 
.tga"; toot- ovei all lormal powers. 

Rer-enilv South Africa has presenten 
another plan for interim government ir. 
wfMCh ail 'nterrial patties would be rep- 
esented exre[tt SWAPO. South Africa 
/.ill *i;)-.'.o-,o . retain direct control of 
■oreiqri tei..rtinri*, and dolenr.e anrf the 
'•'■teller'^*--ii'v Lie.-erai set u;-’ by P-etori,- 
.-; ,«.t. .at- leg -.tano!- pn-.srTi by tht 

1 ).-> emme:-,! fins has cleared a 


fu'ore in the entire non-aligned vwHit 
which held a meeting in New Delhi recent¬ 
ly. witere the South African mov^ was 
roundly condemned. The UN SecurKy 
CouncH too has declaredthe South African - 
move to be null and void and has rejected 
any unilateral action of South Africa lead¬ 
ing towards an interrtal settlement. What is 
significant is that even the US. Pretoria's 
strongest ally, has dubbed the move null 
and void ancf has accused Pretoria of hold¬ 
ing in 'disregaref Namibia's demand for 
independence. 

Another dimension, however, has been 
added by US views on the subject, which 
make its declarations suspect. America 
wants to link the issue of the independence 
of Namibia with the withdrawal of Cuban 
troops from nearby Angola. Last year, the 
Americans helped to bring about an agree¬ 
ment in Zambia between South Africa and 
Angola to establish a joint monitoring 
commission based in southern Angola to 
stop SWAPO .guerillas frorn making trou¬ 
ble. The South Africans have agreed that if 
Washington really could deliver a Cuba- 
free Angola, they would corrtpromise on 
UN Resolution 435 in Namibia. For tying 
decolonisation to an explicit interference in 
the affairs of a neighbouring state. 

America was denounced not only by other 
African leaders, but also by the other 
members of the contact group. It almost 
appears that the US is more interested in 
promoting cold war problems in the region. 
rather than solving the colonisation 
problem. 

With regard to the colonisation pro¬ 
blem. one reason that excessive efforts 
may not have been made by the.contact 
group is thateach of the countries involved 
has excessive commercial interests in the 
region. Namibia is rich in mineral . 
resources—copper, tin, lead, uranium. ■ 
zinc, silver, tungsten and diamonds—and 
is poieptiatly one of the yuealthiest coun¬ 
tries in Africa. Multi-national conferences 
extract vast profits and 75 US-based firms 
are doing brisk business in Namibia in bla¬ 
tant violation of UN-imposed sanctions. In 
addition, there are 68 firms from UK. 25 
from West Germany, 19 from South 
Afr-ica. 12 from France. 10 from Canada, 
five each from Japan, the Netherlands, 
and Switzerland, foui from Italy, three 
each from Austria and Norway and one 
eadt from Israel and Portugal, who are. 
doing business with South Africa. In fact, 
the Western countries are too deeply- 
involved with Sout*' Africa and the pro¬ 
ceeds of apartheid to take strong action 
against it. 

Tlie situation as it now stands is that 
SWAPO wants Namibia free under .the 
terms r.f UN Resolution 435. Which talls 
rot p|pt-iion?, whic:ti the SWAPO rerkonr; i! ; 

A '! Before gta'ilirvg ir’defwndence to 
N.amihi { the Smith Atneans have .said th-at 


td-send laanw tlw 25.D00 bjiban troops 
which are pmiteciing the government ^ 
President doe Sarfros against attach by . 
the SouthAfrican-badeedUaita guerillas. 
In Namibia meanwhile, it wants to keep 
the SWAPO out of power, and has been 
promoting a Qkent regime. Its basic fear is 
that if SWAPO were to take over power it 
would have an unfriendly neighbour, 
which could provide a haven for those 
who rebel against the apartheid regime in 
Africa, like the guerillas of the banned 
African National Congress (ANQ for 
example. 

W'lth the Western countries allowing 
matters to take their own course, the 
SWAPO has its main friends in the Non- 
Aligned Movement (NAM), which has 
committed itself to end colonialism and 
racism in the worid. At the extraordhary 
ministeria! meeting of NAM held in New 
Delhi in April, India and Iran accorded 
diplotnatic recognition to SWAPO. The 
member-states also promised all possible 
"diplomatic, military and material" assis¬ 
tance to SWAPO and sought to reactivate 
the Security Council on the Namibian 
issue. NAM rejected the linkage of Nami¬ 
bian independence to withdrawal of 
Cuban troops from Angola which it said 
was converting a decolonisation problem 
into a East-West issue. With NAM taking 
so much interest in Namibia, the Western 
countries may find it difficult to shield 
South Africa with vetoes in the Security 
Council, as they have done in the past. If 
the NAM action can bring positive moves 
from South Africa. .Namibia may finally see 
real freedom, not just tutelage under 
South ^rica.B - . . 


SUMMER OF 

T he year 1985 may well turn art to be 
the warmest since 185t in the entire 
Notiheri-i Hemisphere—thanks to the 
excessive uttraviolei radiation from the sun 
Research has revealed that this unusual 
erhiision is being caused because, of 
damage to the ozone layer of the 
atmosphei-e which rtortnally filters ulfraviolei 
rays reaching the earth. But nature itseH 
cannot be blamed entirely ManhimseH has 
contributed to this rise in temperature 
through deforestation and construction of 
cities. And m India, overpumpirtg of under¬ 
ground water m central India and the Maiwa 
plateau has even resulted m change in the 
nature ol soill Not onh- this, the damaged 
ozone layer coupled with an increase m 
atmospheric carbon dioxide which traps 
infra-red radiation rtas also affected 
volcanic activity to a large extera. And once 
agairi man hasaihand m increasing the ta'- 
boh dioxide tonterii through mdostnaiisa- 
tion and forest felling A.<i s reswf he wiiv 
have to ’sweat it on: '.his yea*' . 
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T (i»- Sixiti Fivft-Year Plan has ended 
on -1 highly optimistic note. Indian 
economy in 1984-85. the dosing 
Y«ti' ot the Plan, was in a reasonably 
.•.liong nosition The growth rate of Gross 
DomeMic Product (GDP) was around 4% 
111 I9b4-8f). but this was over the high 
base 'ii /.4% growth rate in 1983-84. 
Over th'! live years of the Plan period, the 
annu.'fi growth ratri of GDP is likely to 
egual the Plan target of 5.2%. 

An important contributory factor to the 
suet.'.;.;, of the Sixth Plan is the perfor¬ 
mance oi the agricultural sector in the last 
two years of the Plan. Agricultural produc- 
iicjn wfiicfi had (tractically stagnated over 
the first three years of the Plan, suddenly 
jumped up in 1983-84 showing a growth 
of 13-6% over the preceding year. The 
increase in 1984-36 in the sector's pro¬ 
duction IS expected to be no more than 
1% over the previous year's record pro¬ 
duction. But, according to the official 
Economic Survey 7984-85 'main¬ 
tenance of the exceptionally strong perfor- 
'mance of the previous year, in the face of 
unfavourable weather conditions 
highlights the strengtl lening of the produc¬ 
tion base in Indian aqricuiture". 

The fortunes of the industrial sector in 
the country during the Plan fieriod fiave 
clo.sely followed those ot agriculture. The 
growth rate of industrial production wtiir.ti 
was a meagre 4% in 1980-81 on a low 
base of minus 1.4% in the previous year, 
rose to 8 6% in 1981 -82 but fell to 3.9% 
in 1982-83. At least a pan of this stagna¬ 
tion in industrial production was due to iiif> 
stagnation in agricultural growtti which 
created a demand constraint on the 
growth of industries like tractors, trucks, 
and a variety of durable and other con¬ 
sumer goods. With the agncultural revival 
in 1983-84, the industrial growth rate 
began to pick up. Jt rose to 5.5% that year 
and was estimated to be around 7% in 
1984-85. The average growth rate of 
industry in the Sixth Plan period amounts 
to nearly 6%. which is a small improve¬ 
ment over the average of 5 3% over the 
preceding five years Howes'oi. this falls fai 
short of the target of 8S'n annual growth 
rate fixed for the Plan penoti. 

The (lerfoim.'ince of the infrastructural 
sectoi—power and transfioit—^has also 
been btrlow ox(ieclations of the Plan 
target.s. The Plan target for power genera¬ 
tion showed an annual average growtf- 
rate of 11 3% over the five-year period. 


The actual growth rates were 5.9% in 
1980-81. 10.1% in 1981-82. 6.6% in 
1982-83 and 7.6% in 1983-84, all of them 
much below the target rate. Only in 1984- 
85 is the growth rate of electricity genera¬ 
tion likely to turn out to be 13.5% which is 
2 percentage points above the target rate 
fixed for the- whole Plan period. Power 
shortage has persisted, particularly in the 
northern region during the Plan period. As 
against the target of 191b units of elec¬ 
tricity generation by the end of the Plan 
period, the achievement in 1983-84 was 
149,5b units. In the first nine months of 
1984-85. that is, April to December, the 
generation was 116.1b units. On that 
basis, the generation figure for the entire 
year may be put at 154b units which is 
37b units less than the Sixth Plan target. 
The Sixth Plan document in its chapter on 
"Development Perspective 1979-80 to 
1994-95" states—"Electricity generation 
will need to be raised from 191b units in 
1984-85 to 395b units in 1994-95 to 
meet the energy requirements for the pro¬ 
jected levels of industrial production and 
the requirements of other sectors" This 
also lias serious implications on future 
develoftmeni of the economy. 

Ill contrast, the performance of the pet¬ 
roleum sector during the Plan period has 
been upto the mark. Cnrde oil production 
in the'70s (1970-71 to 1980-81) had 
increa.sed py 55% from 6.8m tonnes to 
10.51 m tonnes. In the next two years out¬ 
put doubled to 21.06m tonnes. A further 
24% increase was achieved in 1983-84' 
.ind production reached 26.02m tonnes. 
Tfie target for crude pioduction had been 
fixed at 29.63m tonnes. As agaiast that 
the achievement was 29.02m tonnes, ft 
may be added that the target originally 
fixed in the Sixth Plan for 1984-85 was 
21 6m tonnes. The actual achievement is. 
therefore. 7.4m tonnes more than the 
original Plan target. 

Another essential infrastructure suppor¬ 
tive of industrial growth is transport. The 
performance of this seetbr during the Sixth. 
Plan period has been satisfactory in as 
much as no serious bott'enecks in the 
jansport of goods •'ke coal or cement by 
railways were experienced during the Plan. 
For theryeai 1983-84. initially, a target for 
movement of 241m tonnes of revenue 
earning goods traffic was set. representing 
an increase of over 5% over 1982-83. 
Actual rail freight was limited to 230m 
tonnes of revenue-earning traffic in 1983- 


84 was some irnprovement in 

1984-B5,«the revanue-eaming traffic during 
April-December record'mg an increase of 
3 .2% over the corresponding period of the 
previous year, A nart of the explanation for 
the shortfall in the performance of railways. 


is the demand constraint. The Sixth Plan - 
has envisaged a demand on the rail 
transport to the tune of about 309m tonnes 


of originating traffic in 1984-85. The 
figure reached in 1983-84 was 230.1m 
tonnes and in 1984-85 it may turn out to 
be 235-240m tonnes, which is nowhere 
near the target figure of 309m tonnes. 

An important achievement of the Indian 
economy in the last two years of the Sixth 
Plan is the containmjant of inflation. Prices had 
come under pres^re in 1983-84 because 
of the lagged effect of drought in the pre¬ 
vious year, and the pressure on prices con¬ 
tinued into the early .part of 1984-85. the^ 
wholesale price index moved up-by 7.4% 
between Mar SItAuS'IK. 1984. However, 
there was a marked |mproverhent in the 
latterpart of the year owing to spectacular 
improvement in agricultural production. 
There was a normal seasonal decline in 
prices after August 1984. By Feb 9, 
1985. the annual rate of inflation in 
wholesale prices had declined to 4.6%. 
The annual rate of inflation as measured by 
the Consumer Price Index in December 
1984 was also a low 5.2%. 

The balance-of-payments position had 
also improved considerably in 1983-84. 
There was further improvement in 1984- 
85. The government voluntarily terminated 
the International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
arrangement effective from May 1. 1984, 
after having drawn Special Drawing Rights 
(SDRi 3.9b out o' SDR 5b available under 
the thrdb»year arrangement. Despite the 
cessation of IMF drawings in that year, 
foreign exchange reserves (including gold 
and SDR) in 1984-85 had increased by Rs 
547 I rores upto January-end 1985. Part 
of thi': increase in terms of rupees was 
because of the strengthening of the US 
dollar in world currency markets and the 
consequent increase in the rupee value of 
dollar holdings. But two other factors have 
also contributed to that improvement. 
These are better performance of the export 
sector and increased inflow of funds from 
non-resident Indians abroad. 

Export performance which was 
relatively weak in 1983-84 showed a 
welcome improvement in 1984-85. The 
rupee value of exports showed a growth of 
23% in the firsf eight months compared 
to a growth ot only 7% in the corre^ond- 
ing period of 1983-84. However, imports 
increased by about 14% m this period 
compared with a decline of 4% in the 
same period of the previous year. The 
trade deficit in the first eight months of 
1984-85 has been estimated at Rs 3.017 
crores which is slightly lower than the 
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dificit of 3.080 Cforas in the same 
period of the previous year. Earlier deficit 
had declined fmm 4.6% of GOP in 1980* 
81 to 3% of GOP in 1983-84. It must 
have declined a little further in 1984-85. 
however, the exact figure is still to be 
released. In absolute terms, however, the 
deficit continues to be around Rs 5.800 
crores which is quite high. More vigorous 
efforts at export promotion araf import 
substitution are required. In the latter, it is 
possible to economise by reducing 
imports of edible oils, which can be done 
by a substantial increase in the domestic 
pioduction of oil seeds; reduction in 
import of crude oil. naptha. Iertili 2 »rs and 
other petroleum products, which again 
requires stepping up production of these in 
the country itself., for which, fortunately, 
the outlook is good and situation promis¬ 
ing: and. exercising strict discipline in the 
impons of defence equipment, machinery 
and even technology. The country should 
import only that machirtery and technol¬ 
ogy which is not available in the country. 
On the export side, white there is now a 
distinct possibility of the country being 
able to export about 5m tonnes of 
foodgrains annually, there are several other 
agricultural products which offer potential 
for export that needs to be exploited. 
Export promotion through export subsidies 
has not yielded lesults in the last five years. 
Export subsidies now amount to over Rs 
600 crores. What India needs to do in 
ordei to encourage exports is to take steps 
towards improving the competitiveness of 
the Indian industry. Srt long as the industry 
remains under the protective wings of pro¬ 
tection and subsidies, it will not be able to 
develop the level of efficiency required to 
make its products competitive in the inter¬ 
national market. The policy thrust in the 
fiscal and foreign trade spheres provided 
by the Union Budget for 1985-86 and the 
announcement of import-export policy for 
three years instead of the previous practice 
of announcing the policy for one year only, 
is a .step in the right direction. 

The balance of payments position con¬ 
tinues to be strengthened by net inflows 
on other accounts, though there are a 
number of uncertainties affecting these 
flows. Partial data available indicates that 
although the inflow of remittances from 
Indian workers abroad continues to be 
relatively high, the eadier growth in these 
inflows has declined considerably and pro¬ 
spects ate necessarily uncertain. Inflows 
from non-residents in the form of deposits 
with Indian i>anks had increased to Rs 961 
crores in 1983-84 but declined in 1984- 
85 because of higher interest rates 
abroad. The inflow was nevertheless sub¬ 
stantial. with the accretion of Rs 619 
crores (including accrued interest) upto 
December-and. 1984. compared with Rs 


750 ciorbs in the same period for the pre¬ 
vious year. However, these accretiom of 
foreign exchange have not been found suf¬ 
ficient to meet the foreign payments deficit 
with the result that the foreign exchange 
kitty has to be replenished by commercial 
borrowings which have b^ on the 
increase in the past few years. Commercial 
bonowings have become necessary for 
supplementing the inflow of foreign assis¬ 
tance as an important means of financing 
because foreign assistance is becoming 
increasingly more difficult to get. 

While on the whole, the achievements 
of the Sixth Plan are quite impressive, one 
must not forget some of the basic weak¬ 
nesses that still rempin and which need to 
be corrected when making an assessment 
about the future. The performance of the 
industrial sector has been much below 
expectations and an overall growth rate of 
6% per annum in industrial production falls 
ter short of the target of 8 to 9%. The 
working of industrial public sector under¬ 
takings continues to be irtefficient and 
instead of being a help in financing further 
developmerrt. they are proving to be a 
constant drain on the public sector resour¬ 
ces. The resource position of the Central 
and state governments has deteriorated so 
that planners are finding it difficult to find 
all the finance needed for financing the 
proposed public sector outlay of 

Rs 1.60.00Q crores., The external 
economic environment of the country is 

also becoming increasingly unfavourable. 
The uncertainties on the agricultural front 
due to climatic factors still remain. These 
are some of the difficulties that the 
Seventh Plan will also have to face. The 
difficulties on the resource front stem from 
certain structural features of Plan financ¬ 
ing. which have evolved over a number of 
years and which will take time to correct. 
Welcome changes in the fiscal and indus¬ 
trial policies have been recently initiated. 
This indicates a realisatbn of the fact that 
instruments of regulation devised in the 
early stages of our planned industrial 
development may not be appropriate in 
the diversified and sophisticated industrial 
structure of the present day. Closely allied 
with financing the Plan is the question of 
inflation. Heavy doses of deficit financing 
are bound to result in generation of new 
iriflationary pressures in the economy 
which instruments like public distribution 
system will not find easy to contain. 

A new thinking on the whole develop¬ 
ment strategy and Planning is needed to 
meet these and vartous other difficulties. 
Perhaps the emphasis is to shift from 
industrialisation as the sole aim of Planning 
to promoting a more rapid growth of 
agriculture and increase in agricultural pro¬ 
ductivity. For theielin lies the solution to 
the problems of endemic poverty and 
unemployment. ■ 
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I ndia possesses a rich, abundant and and (iii) The World Wildlife Fund. India.The 
colourful wild life. According to Bombav Natural History Society (BNHS) 
experts, there are more than 350 has done pioneering work for the iden- 
species of mammals, about 1.200 species tification and documentation of India’s 
of birds and more than 20.000 species of flora and fauna. It has also established a 
insects. Besides, there are a large number fine Natural History Museum and Library, 
of reptiles and crocodiles found ail over the The World Wildlife Fund. India (WWF 
country. The ffoya/ Bengal Tiger, the India) was established in 1969 to help in 
Great Indian Elephant, ihe Asiatic Lion,’ safeguarding the courttty's environment 
the Indian Bustard, and the Siberian from incalculable damage through 
Crane are some of the most well-known thoughtless exploitation. Its concern 
specimens of wild life in the country. While embraces the whole spectrum of nature— 
all these sr>ecies face in some degree the plants, animals, forests, landscapes, 
danger of extinction, it is the cheetah (the water, soil and other natural resources, 
fastest animal in the world) that has The aim of the WWF India has be*en to 
become extinct due to indisc iminate kill- raise public support.create an awareness of 
ing by poachers. conservation needs among the masses. 

The enormous destruction of wild life and raise finance for its conservation, 
has been hastened by population expio- research and educational activities, 
sion. large-scale industrialisation and Among the noteworthy projects of WWF 
urbani-sation. There has been deforestation India during the last .10 year^ mention 
on a massive scale, leading to soil erosion, could be made of the following: 
floods and ecological imbalance. The A. For protection of ondongorod 
increased pressure on land for food and spoc’ws: Asiatic Lion: Asiatic Elephant; 
raw materials has led to indiscriminate Black-necked Crane; crocodiles; Great 
deforestation and felling of trees. Indian One-horned Rhino; Lion-tailed 

Institutional Network Macaque. Nitgiri Tahr; Siberian Crane; and 

It is in the larger context of the conser- Wild Dog. 
vation of environment that the problem of B. For protoction of habitat: Bandipur 
preserving wild life can be appreciated. Ecological Survey; Dalmia Hill Sanctuary; 
From 1952 to 1972. wild life manage- Jawahar National Park; Nanda Devi; 
ment and conservation in India was Pirotan Island; Silent Valley; Western 
governed under the National Forest Policy. Ghats. 

administered by the slate governments C. For consorvotion, education and 
and Union territories. In 1972. a com- awareness: Nature clubs of India: 
prehensive legislation called the Central photographic exhibitions; slide presenta- 
Wild Life Act was enacted which is applic- tion and film shows; and snake shows, 
able throughout the country. Under this D. WWF Intematicmal Protects: Project 
Act. threatened species of animals hove Tiger; Hangul or Kashmir stag; and 
been listed in five schedules, giving them Himalayan Musk Deer, 
protection from hunting, and trade and These projects of WWF India have been 
commerce in these species has been sub- implemented in active cooperation with 
lectcd to regulations. This was followed in other organisations such as the BNHS 
1980 by the Forest Conservation Act. Indian Institute of Science. Bangalore, 
which aimed at preserving forests in the Zoological Survey of India. Botanical Sur- 
countiy. as forests constitute the natural vey of India. National Institute of 
habitat of wild life. Under this Act. no 
forest area can be diverted for non-forestry 
use without the prior approval of the Cen¬ 
tral Government. A Na.ional Action Plan 
for Wild Life has also been drawn up 
recently, which will bo placed before the 
Indian Board of Wild Life (IBWL)—an apex 
advisory body headed by the PM. 

Besides the IBWL. there are a number 
of non-governmental, voluntary organisa¬ 
tions dedicated to the cause of wild life 
conservation. The voluntary organisations 
doing invaluable work in the field are: (i) 

The Bombay Natural History Society: (ii) 

The Wild Life Preservation Society of India. 
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JUNGLE CALL 

The World Wildlife Fund's (WWF) 
worldwide endeavour to .preserve 
nature and natural resources naturally 
needs worldwide popular participation. 
One way of particip^rng is to buy the 
WWF’s greeting cards.calendars. pos¬ 
ters. note-pads. etc. Another way is to 
make donations. For further informa¬ 
tion. WWF India can be contacted at; 
Post Box No. 6042. c/o Godnq 6 
Boyce Mfg. Co. Pvt. Ltd., Lalbaug. 
Parel, Bomb8yb400012. ■ 


OioeanegripIt y 'atW- fTm 
forest MBkiments. For Us intprhatibi^" 
projects. WWF India works in assbebtioh '' 
with World Wildlife Fund IntematkMtal 
which has its office in Gland. Swtzerland. 

It has also been getting support from the 
kitemationat Union for the Conservation of 
Nature and Natural Resources (lUCN). 

The Government of India has decided 
to set up an Institute of Wild Life at 
Dehradur^ in 1984. The aim of the institute 
would be to study the problems of wild life 
in alt its ramifications (scientific, social and 
management) and to meet the manpower 
requirements of conservation programmes 
and projects. The institute’s governing 
body would be chaired by the Secretary, 
Department of Environment. Government 
of India. 

Achievements 

As a result of the efforts made by the 
Central and state governments and volun¬ 
tary organisations, the protected area in 
the country now comprises 87.735 sq km 
or nearly 3% of the total geographical area 
of the country. Forty-four national parks 
and 207 sanctuaries have been 
established all over the country, providing 
considerable protection to endangered 
species. Two special projects—Project 
Tiger and Crocodile Project—have been* 
initiated by the Central government in 
collaboration with FAO and UNDP. The 
Project Tiger, started in 1973 with nine 
tiger reserves, has now 15 tiger reserves 
located -in Rajasthan. UP. West Bengal. 
MP. Karnataka. Bihar. Assam. Orissa. 
Maharashtra. Kerala. Andhra Pradesh and 
Aainachal Pradesh. The tiger population, 
•which was 1.827 in 1972. increased to 
3.015 in 1979.. The achievements in the 
conservation of wild life in India have been 
considerable, but there is no room for 
complacency. The cheetah has already 
become extinct and there are creatures like 
the Great Indian Bustard, the Siberian 
Crane and Lion-tailed Macaque which are 
on the verge of extinction, vi/e are still far 
from the goal of 33% forest cover in the 
country. The need of the hour is to involve 
the youth of the country in the movement 
for the conservation of erivironment and 
the protection of wild life in the country. 
The experiment of the nature dubs of 
India, launched in 1976 under the aus¬ 
pices of WWF India, has tremendous 
potential. There are nearly 492 clubs with 
over 10.000 members. 

Speaking on the occasion of World 
Environment Day (Jun 6, 1986) PM Rajiv 
Gandhi observed. ”lt was greatly 
encouraging that a large number of people 
across the world, particularly the young, 
have dedicated themselves to restoring the 
environment. This is an affirmation of faith 
in life.' The conservation of wild life is 
necessary in order to keep the habitat fit 
for human beings. ■ 
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the top achiaons ot Sadi leadenhip. 

Otwioudy Babe Joginder Singh, con eeno r of the Uniied Mai Del ad 
hoc oommitlse. doee not commend the kM of loyaiiv Bhindranwale 
e n few d . The laaignatian of the AkaK Od top brass indiidingHarchand 
Si^ Longomai. Gurcharan Tohra end talaah Singh Bedel caused a 
ftemor m .the stew end district lewb. The li>ca> pra w dent s of the Dal 


ANTI-TERRORIST ACT 

I n the vralw of the meant spurt in lanorirt aclNiiies includmg the 
wdaspraad bomb blasi (■enwge end die u n eart h ing ol a plot to 
assassinale PM Raiiv GandN by AmtlricdS PBI. the IndiBn Govem- 
nuett. in a bid to ann itself tviih com p rah e n eere legal powen to curb 
the sprasdng reign of tenor, passed the and-istiarist Bill. TheTanorist 
md Doruptiw ActMiias Ipiewntiar# BIL uMch consists of three parts 
naming info 24 aaciions. carders on tha Canbal Gowmmani adarpiate 
porwrs to prewr t t and cope with t snorie t acts. Under dee the Centre 
ebo.hBe the power to cortstilutada B B n ate d , courts tor s pe e d y trial of 
oNsnees c o mmiwed under this Bl in oonsuiialian wlh concerned 
aMe gowemmants. Hbaiawr. the Oardra has bean pnwided the 
audiotiiy to seeup such a court in the owns of the conoemad state 
gowtnma ra taHttg io de so. Thr BiL abar wanimous approwi by 
bodi houeas of lagiBlatum tws paeaad by the Phssidenf. thereby 
be co min g an Act. 

The Act iMMee atsirorist asene who. tailhthe inient to owrawe 
dm gowmrtMni Of to splia tenor in thopoofria or any aacbpn dwreof 
or to aienaie any Section or adwraWyWtact die harmony amongst dd- 

fsrent sections of paopic- dnas aniphina byiising bombs, dynamites 
or odier aeploaiw or s i Ba mmaMe eu h eianc es or fseenns or lethal 
weapons, or poisgip or noHious gsnes or other chemicab or any.odier 
substances. bioiob>cal or otherwise in such a manner as to caioe 
death or damage or destroy piop^ or disrupl supplies or services 
essential to the Me of the community.* Under the Act death penalty is 
awarded (or a tenoriet act which rasuks in the death ol a person. For 
other cases punishment may be e etenda d uplo life itnprisonffleni. 
from a minimum term of fiw years and may afeo include a fine. 

The Act also provides far p u n i ehment of ant person who con- 
vawenes any provision or rule made under the Arms Act. the 
Explosives Act. the Expioshie Substanoae Act or the friflammabte Sub¬ 
stances Act. in any notified area. This may induda impiisontneni (or a 
tarm which may extend to 10 years. If it iesstablisited that the petaon 
also had intentions to aid any ta w orie t than* death sentence or 
imprisonment for a duration of a mirtinaati of threa years whicfi,rnay 
sMend to life imprisonment, may be awardsd. 

Life impris o nmer tt from a miniinum ol Ihrae yagre-may also ba 
awardad to “dwaa who oonspirfc or anampi to oommit. abat. athio- 
cata. inciworlanowing(yfeGifiialBdiaoonimiasionafaferiaristacl.ar 
any act praparauiry to a larroiM acT. 

frtaddWewtodeatheilMiHiiBladPdfioriliiwspacifiBdiOfthaCan- 
haf Govemma n t as oHicafe not bafow dw lawh of isird s a a ra a ty and 
few the sMla aow m msw i m edtoara not bskmr die rank af.dbhict 


Ntadion df any dUiup d w 


euawngaorpn 
corawuctlon ot 


I p oww s far the pro- 
communicaiian with 
D die of 

audi praporaa to die 
eenooMsytoroom 


' TheAettwiuiidou b iaiByBoa l ong wa g in a berddbanin g dtehands 
of the nnwrewd soMrar laid imiiraMl tisrapliya iamaa to a large 
aa dedw elsfeo f ia lf i d rai n fa nip (hair tawn r feciic s India bud. 


ibna n d ad thg wd hd r awl of L o n gow a fs reaignaiion in pariicuhe. Aid 
dw ad hoc oommdtaa of Baba Jogmdsr Singh was unagufe ocs B y iBiac> 
ted. Uhimeiefy s u ccumbing te>.the pressure. L on g o w M tfec i de d to 
withdraw his rasignBtipn. 

VWhite dw aquabbfee in dw Dal centinus to draupt dw rardts of ns 
fe edar sh i p . dw tarraiwt org a nis a tion of dw M a fis . bodi wddn and out¬ 
side frtdfe. continues to diafupt the nsbuious calm in the ooiadry. On 
May 13, America's Federal Bureau of friwstigaiion (FBI| tewwlfwrf a 
terionst conspiracy which shook the way faundaiiorw of dw Parfiartwni 
House in New DaHti—a conspiracy lo aasassirwia PM Rgjtv GaMM dur¬ 
ing his visit to the US. k also uncowra d a ploi to kill dw Haryana CM. 
Bhaian Lai. who had gone to dw US tor aye oeainwtd. Apart from das 
the FBI uncowrad a plan to Awaksp a progtamnw of training Sikha 
residing abroad in the use of fi r ea rms and axplosiWB. The FBI fi ndkigs 
have a dangerous ooroHary. And that • tfiM ahti-iwlional afe m a ntt 
abroad wM go to any fengihs to dbrupt Ha in ktdfe and craaia an 
atmosphere of panic and uncertainiY in order to achiew dwir giMb of a 
Sikh homeland. What« more honifyi n g is thM these conspiracies wen 
part of 8 much biggsr plan wMch included sandfag hk squada to frufia to 
blow up strategic skas like gowmment buMktgs. bridgra. hoials. wm- 
ples. shriiws and evari a raictear power plant. The FBI itMaatigaii« afeo 
levealed that dw terrorists had bm paying frequani visits to waqimwa- 
pean counttws.'tebsndy. probably to Nte hk-man to assasamaie kw fM 
duri^ hb visk to France and AIgwia and thereby awrt dw poaafeiiiy of 
a backfesh agakw Sikhs in the US. For. the US has mads no aooei of 
the fact that k wM not toleraie any torrorist aciivkios on ks aoi. 

Ksaping in view the impiKaiians of these conspiracias and dw bomb 
Masts in nordi bufis dw gowrrmant /passed dw Ard r - tar i u t i at Act {saa 
box). A mendmenb wara abo'made in the ewaling Amw Act and dw 
Evidence Act. But u n dafa ne dbysuchprewntiwnwBauraaadeplad.by 
dw Centre; Jogxtdar Singh justified dw c a rrying of omw kilB dw Atalf 
TalM flfn dw pretext that k was snjoirw d by Sbhwm. And. as an alfer 
thought, added that dwaa w e a po ns feara used by Sbfw ay i rwl cp p f 
Sian and iniustice and not agakistjnrKtosmpeopb. Surprising inIMt 

light of the tact that urkl now these weepons haw boon used prinrarife 
to butcher the irwiaceni. 

And then on Jun 1. as per their agitation ititwrary. the Akafis launched 
the GhaMughara (genaci^ week to commemorate the first a nniw ia anr 
of Operation. BkiMar Fearing another oflensiw by dw ea ir embts dw 
government took aH possible measures to avert the obb. Secunty for¬ 
ces were placed on fuN alert m the more sensitiw nordwm stales as wel 
as in the Capital. But. apart from sporadic jncidenis ol bom b ing in Am- 
jMi. no major catastrophe has qonfrontad the nation. And white this 
undoutatedlv comas as a welconw relief there b the lurking (ear that 
perhaps the torrorists are playing a wailing game. The Centre b handi¬ 
capped because it has no one with whom it can negonaie the tenra of 
seitlemeni to the festering Puniab problem as rxitw ol the Akak leaders 
has unanimous Sikh support. AH it can do now is sit back and wail 
for such a person to make an appearance before It a too late. 


MDIA-USSR 

ROLE REVERSAL 





























and go. .iKil istMtons.bf Wanduiip m cooperation between ttw USSR 
end India continue to dewlop in ascending order." 

The overt display of cordiality and friendship and the effusive warmth 
with which the Soviets greeted Rajiv was ovarwhelming. to say the 
least. Right from the moment he alighted from his aircraft and set foot 
on Russian soil he was given the proverbial red-carpet treatment. Gor¬ 
bachov and Rajiv had both formal and inlormal talks—the latter in com¬ 
plete privacy—lor several fiours during the visit. The talks were 
wide-ranging covering both bilateral and international issues. Then, in 
the presence of the Politburo of the Soviet Communist Party—an indica¬ 
tion of the high importance the USSR accorded to the event—the 
leaders of the two countries signed two' agreements on economic 
coojmration. As per the flexible terms of the first agreement the host 
country will provide India a credit of 1m roubles to bolster bilateral 
economic cooperation. The repayment of the principal and the payment 
of intemst will be in Indian rupees in accordance with past credits. Also, 
the repayment will be utilised by the USSR for purchase of Indian 
goods, in line with the Indo-Soviet trade agreements. 

Tfie second agreement ensures greater Soviet cooperation in impor¬ 
tant sectors of the Indian economy. TItereby trade and scientific 
coofieration between the two countries has been extended upto 2000 
A,0. and India becomes tfie exclusive non-Eastem bloc country with 
such long-term understanding with the USSR. The main sectors 
covered by the agreement include power, petroleum, steel, mining, oil¬ 
drilling. coal, machine-building, ferrous and non-ferrous metallurgy. The 
two countries will'also consider cooperatiori in construction in industriel 
and other projects in the Third Worid countries. In addition to this the 
agreement provides for participation of Indian organisations in civil and 
industrial projects within USSR in the manner and form mutually agreed 
upon, in specific cases. Furthermore, India and USSR have given due 
consideration to the evolving pattern of development of technology, the 
potentials and capabiFities on both sides nid will henceforth develop 
new forms of economic cooperation and trade which are mutually 
beneficial. For this the complementarities of their economies will also be 
taken into account. ' 

A rather surprising issue was brought up by Gorbachov during this 
visit. He gave a fair indication of USSR's interest in initiating a move for 
collective security arrangements in Asia—no doubt an oblique referwKe 
to Afghanistan. By doing so he exhibited his keenness 'to revive the 
Asian collective security plan proposed by Brezhnev in the early 70s 
which was rejected by India then because of its sheer impracticalitY. It 
is. therefore, hard to decipher why Gorbachov raised the issue at all. 

The visit concluded wilh'botli sides signing a joint statement. In this 
'the two counliies- HavO' exprbssed serious concerrr over' the dani'iriuirig 
tension in .some areas of South-West Asia, particularly Afghanistan. 
Both have also reiterated their conviction that only a peaceful political 
solution can resolve the crisis. The statement calls upon countries of the 
region to cease armed conflicts, exercise restraint and cooperate to 
reduce tension and restore peace. Interestingly, though, the document 
underlines the similarity in the positions of India and USSR on major 
contemporary issues. With regard to the threat of an imminent nucirar 
fnlocaust the two sides have categorically stated that its prevention is of 
paramount importance. They stressed the role nuclear-weapon states 
should play to' achieve general and complete disarmament. And quite 
heaneningly, the USSR has declared that it will not take the initiative to 
use nuclear weapons. The joint statement also deals with wide-ranging 
issues including military intervention, Iran-lraq war. Diego Garcia and 
Nicaragua. 

Upon hLs return to India Rajiv described his visit as fruitful. But 
wlieiher the hatipenlngs beyond the Iron Curtain will caste a shadow on 
the stage Washington has set for the Reagan-Rajiv talks will be closely 
scrutinised by political spectators both at Kremlin end Pentagon. 

INDIA-FRANCE 

A FESTIVE OCCASION 

T tie exjiosute of the French connection in the espionage network 
busted by the Wght boys 6f the CBI early this year and the con¬ 
sequent expulsion of a French naval attache and the French 
Ambassador had resulted in Indo-French relations plumettiiig to an all- 
*time low. And. therefore, wfion PM Rajiv Gandhi landed in Paris on the 
second leg of his whirlwind five-nation lour one expected undercurrents 
of tension and distrust. But tfie effusive red-carpeted Parisian welcome 
foi the Indian PM. apart ''from allaying these fears, went to show the 
importance the Socialist Government accords to relations whh India. 


OiV airpqn >■ v-j? ' 

• Am^ ^ tJavfrlopbd /bcitArtriM Frande Is pditwipa ^ 
which has. on numerbus abcaHoin gone out of ife way.td rend^i&i. 
support to numerous Indian protjects. and advocate India's before 
the rich nations. France also supported the 'Riird World causes 
espoused by India. It is. in fect, the only country which did not hesitate 
tq transfer sophisticatsd technology to India even in some strategic, 
fields, and is. at the moment, helping it'in diverse fields ranging from 
coal mining, environmental study and management telecom¬ 
munications. ocean development and exploration, dactronics. nuclear 
energy, space and deferlEe. 

The talks between French President Francois Mitterrand and Rajiv 
Gandhi enhanced this bilateral cooperation. JHowever. {^iv did not hesi¬ 
tate to point out that any French assistance to Pakistan for the develop¬ 
ment of a nuclear bomb would only strain Indb-French ties. Rajiv also 
gave his unconditional support to the UNESCO projects. The tangible 
result of the wide-ranging talks between the leaders was the signing of 
two agreements, one of which concerns strengthening of scientific 
cooperation between the countries covering contracts in biotechnology, 
physical optics, applied mathematics and renewable energy sources and 
is also related to the establishment of an Indo-French centre for advan¬ 
ced research in Delhi. The second agreement is a joint project to clean 
the Nghly polluted Ganges. Both the countries have agreed ori a broad 
framaworic for a programme to generate energy from the Ganges and 
also from agricultural waste. France and India are also busy negotiating 
deals on French helicopters, airbus commercial jets, computers and 
railroad equipment. And then, much to the relief of anxious political 
observers, Ftajiv unequivocaHy denied the possibility of signing the 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT) which he frt was distinctly 
biased in favour of nuclear power states. 

But the high point of Rally's French visit was 'undoubtedly the 
inauguration of The year-long Festfeal of India in France. Viewing the 
colourful pageant of'Indian folk dancers from various states, and the 
elaborately adorned cemelB and. elephants from atop the Eiffel Tower, 
Rajiv and Mitterrand toasted the success of this venture which aims at 
enhancing France's interatf in Indfen culture. And as part of this cultural 
exchange India, too, will host the Festival of France in 1986. The F^- 
tival of India commemorates another high in Indo-French relations with 
the two leaders partinq-on an optimgtic au tmm/r. . 

ANTI-RESERVATION STIR 

AGITATIONS STALL AatON _ 

C entrifugal foepes in Gujarat ore spinning the state irreipevably into 
a whirlpool of chaos and confusion. With each passing day the 
possibility of a solution to the festering reservations issue recedes 
further, into the realm of impossibility, despite concerted efforts by the 
Centre and the state government. 

Gujarat has become a synonym of violence. Even with the army, the 
CRPF and the Malabar special police force deployad in the state, the 
ceaseless, horrific btoodletting continues. Practically the entire state is 
tiow under army vigil or {definite curfew, but to no avail. For. the 
moment curfew is relaxed violence begins. On May 12, an army ’ 
takeover was staged in the walled city of Ahmedabad following a spate 
of violence which claimed the lives of at least 12 people and injured 
scores of others. 

Frantic efforts by the state government to bring the ant- 
reservationists to the negotiating table only resulted in a stalemate once 
again. According to the leaders of the agitating students and parents the 
talks failed because "the government is not prepared to accept any of 
our demands." which include a judicial inquiry into the violence and 
police atrocities, withdrawal of The proposed 18% increase of resen/a- 
tion for the socially and educationally backward classes and a phasing 
out of the entire reservations system. In sharp contrast to this CM 
Madhavsinh Solanki was of the opinion that the agitation should be 
called off in the light of the fact that the government had postponed the 
implementation of this proposed 18% increase. 

The state government was, however, successful in its attempts as far 
as the Gujarat panchayat staff was concerned. The panchayai 
employees called off their week-long strike following a settlement with 
the government. The government haS now agreed to consider the pan¬ 
chayat staff as government employees. They have also been promised 
adequate representation in the government joint council. But the effect 
of this minor triumph was nullified manifold when viojenca flared up in 
Baroda. Surat. Anand and various smaH towns of Gujarat. The 
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''^'wSmniimk tiiM tpMiidijldrfnm wMh-wNch to'cttaeifttw 
•ufkiiiiige. Add bombs., butdng mgs. isMs fitodi»ith wcptosivm and 
Yndotov cocktails' (pstrei bombs) ara thair current favourites. 

In abid to arm itself against these disruptionists the Gujaret Govem- 
ment.<OR May 26. promulgated the Anti-social Activities Preventive 
Ordiriance. or the snti-goonda ordmartce as it is popularly caHed. with 
immediate effect. This Ordinance embowers the government to detain 
any individual or group for a maximum, period of one year if they are 
caught irtdulging in nefarious activities which are harmful for the mam- 
tenance of law and order. Under the provisions of this Ordinance the 
government is also empowered to detain a parson 'on his past record of 
anti-social activity without the need to produce witnesses'. Activities 
identified under Sections 16. 17 and 22 will also be covered by this 
Ordinance. 

Meanwhile, another round of talks between the government and the 
agitationists once again ended inconclusivelv on May 31. And while the 
can for a Guiarat bandh on May 30 was withdrawn following the release 
of two detained agitation leaders, a fresh call was given for a bandh on 
Jun /. The government remained inflexible in its stance making 
withdrawal of the agitation a precondition for further talks while the 
agitationists refused to concede until a solution was found on the reser¬ 
vations issue. They also turned down Solanki's appeal to withdraw tfteir 
exam boycott programme. 

The whole of Gujarat is now iment on striking for one mason or 
another. The state etoriciiy employees have threatened to go on strike 
to press for abolition of the caste based lOster system. The reservations 
stir has taken a curious turn in itself. Proireservationists are now on the 
war path, too. clamouring tor implementation of the proposed 18% 
increase in the reservations quota. Trade and business have already 
come to a grinding halt with various trade associations on a five-day 
hartal in protest against the state government's inability to maintain law 
and ordei. Opposition leaders are aH for Solarrici's dismissal. And finally 
the anti-ieseivationists observed Gujarat bandh on Jun 7 as pan of their 
fresh agitational programme in collaboration with 7,00,000 govern¬ 
ment employees who went on an indefinite strike to press their demand 
for abolition of the roster system. Violence has escalated once again 
lollowing the bandh. To add to the chaos textile mills in the slate have 
also staned voicing their disccxitenl regarding the government's new 
textile policy which makes no mention.of taking ovgr of sick and closed 
units. The state government is making all possible attempts to improve 
the situation and is resorting both to promises and threats. While 
acceeding to some of the demands of the agitationists. which include a 
judicial inquiry into police excesses and violence and . stalling of the 
implementation of‘the new 18% hike in the rosenrations quota, it has 
also issued the threat to take stern action against all those who are giv- 
. ing bandh calls. Hot that it has made any difference to the agitationists. 
The anti-reservationists have, in fact, issued a fresh threat to boycott the 
next academic yeai commencing in colleges and universities from Jun 
10. unless the reservation system is totally abolished. 

ifibo-SRI LANKA 

T AMIL-MUSLIM BLOODBATH _ . 

D eatr. has become mete statistics in the tiny island country now 
and the number of dead bodies just so many points scored over 
the enemy. The macabre games of the Tamil militants on the one 
hand and the Sirihalese, Tamil Muslims and the utterly irufisciplined psy¬ 
chopathic soldiers of the' Sri Lankan army on the other hav^ now 
reached a stage where neither of the sides can call a halt, even if they 
wanted to. 

May 14 was perhaps the bloodiest day in the reewt history of the Sri 
Lankan ethnic crisis. In a gory carnage the Tamil Tigers ruthlessly 
gunned down 160 Sinhalese men. women and children in 
Anuradhapura. the holiest city for Sinhala Buddhists in the countiy prov- 
irig that the joint forces of the Tamil militants were far mem deadly ttw . 
before. The gruesome episode was obviously enacted in retaliation 
agairtst the killing.of 76 Twnils a week eartiar in Anuradhaflkira haelf. The 
reprisal frorfi the Sinhalesa quartore was swift and the vety next day 
neariy 60 TamHs ware massacred in cold blood followed by 28^on May 
16 40 ori May 19. In the wake of the Anuradhapura maaaacre the 

govemniant decidedto expel 2O,000Tainits from the whole dfstiict bet¬ 
ween the northern town of Verunya and Anuradfmtura as part of ita 
dmra against Tamil guarfllaa and sartd them to the TamH-dominaled 
north. * 

Meenwh il e. on tfre broader international front, too, the Sri Lankan 
govamment gave the South Asian Regional Cooperation (SAi^ 


erganiaaddn a law Imm) monwdfc ill • rtiiaik erf prafdlr igfMIM 
alleged Indian atateriant on the aituatipn on the Wand oounby. K 
decided to boycott the SARC minWerial rheel at TWmpu. Had It gone ^ 
ahead with its resolution it would have been a dear violation of the . 
rotnisterial dedaration of 1983 which specifically mentions that biMeral 
and contentious issues .shall be excluded from all SARC dehberationa. 
However, frantic efforts by the rest of the six nations ot the SARC mdud- 
ing a personal telephone call hy PM Rajiv Gandhi Rwde Sri lartka 
reverse its decision. If aH goes well the SARC meet scheduled to be held 
in Ohaka. in December this year, will take place as per programme. 

Finally, the devastating cyclone in Bangladesh brought the taro 
leaders of India antfSri Lanka together to discuss the ethnic problem in 
the island nation. President Jayewaidone came to New Delhi on Jun 1 
and Jun 2 'ind in an event unprecedented in diplomatic history of the 
two c:> untrie".. Ire and Rajiv «lew to Dhaka together to express their 
U'Jirt .ilhn','-' in the cyclone ravaged vicliifK. The gesture was fully 
appreciated by 11 Gen Ftshad 

liHH* wa:; siiaichetf. before, between and after the Dhaka visit for 
hijMiB'.i talks brrtween tfra two leaders on the matter uppermost in their 
minds--the Tnmil problem. During the taks Rajiv Gandhi orxte again 
explained :ho Indian staiMl on a political settlement. Quite surprisingjy, a 
con.sirieral.ilv mellowed Jayewardene displayed his keenness tor a 
negoi'.ateo M'ttlonient, too, in sharp contrast to his earlier stand on a 
military solution. Both sides agreed that immediate stfips should be 
taken to dofu'x? ttie mounting tension in Sri Lanka and create a proper 
climato loi a Iramework ol the unity and integrity of Sri Lanka. Both 
sides also ,agreed tliat it was imperative that all forms of violerKe should 
abate .'irid cease. Jayewardene also gave his assurance that every possi¬ 
ble eltort would he made to restore normalcy in the severely affected 
northcip and eastern provinces of Srj Lanka to facilitate the earfy return 
of Sfi ;.unkaii Tamils who had fled to India. He also promised to declare 
amnesty lor Tamil militants provided they surrendered to the Sri Lankan 
Government unconditionally. * 

The lines on which Jayewardene envisages a political solution to the 
Tamil issue include elections for the constitution of districi councils with 
iBprescnt;'tives from the area, followed by the grant ol more powers and 
rights :o liiesn councils. Latar the setting up of coordinating councils 
might aisf. be considered. With regard to withdrawal of troops from the 
Tamil-domiiiaied regions of Sri Lanka however. Jayewardene exhibited 
evasivenesr. when he said: "Troops won't bo there if there is no 
violence" Considering the fact that it is the troops which have been res¬ 
ponsible 'or violence in the first place the statement does sound 
incongruous The two leaders partr>d with the piomise of retaining future 
contact. 

Jayewardofie's return to Sri Lanka has been greeted by artother 
bloodbatli. 0i Jun 6. 80 Tarhils were butchered by the Sinhalese, 
.assisted b.- sei •'Hy personnel in a number of Tamil villages near Trin- 
comaloe wind, implies that either there is fatihy communication bet¬ 
ween the authorities and the masses on the island or else the masses are 
simply not following the instructions of the authorities. 

MAHARASHTRA 

BEATING R ETREAT __ 

L ike a fallen angel making a reluctant exit from his heavenly abode 
Vasantdada Patil resigned as CM of Maharashtra, following 
differences with the Cintre. Ever since assuming office for the 
fourth suoces.sive term, on Mar 12 this year. Patil had repeatedly been 
complaining that it was becoming, increasingly difficult for him to furtc- 
lion. But it was only during the Bombay Municipal Corporation'elections 
that things came to a head. Patil. INghted by the Centre's selection of 
party nominees tor the elections w|»»ut consulting him, adopted an 
openty critical stance. 

The Centre, on 'its part refused io.:lake matters lying down, and on 
numarous occasions Ofed to put PatHdn Ms place. When N.M. Komble. 
MR, leefgned from his post of President of the Maharashtra Pradesh 
Congra^t^mmitteis CMPCQ the Central leadprahip. quick on the uptake 
app^nlad Prebha Roo. an MLC and former nNrfi^. to fill the breach as 
part of tfta process of revamping state unitt. Another thorn in PatiFs 
aida—ior. mo. is a well-knbwn Patil critic. Ap|S) tom this his mc^ 
grouse aoKintt her was ttw she belonged group which had 
daUben^ abstained hself at the titTw of alectlor>.ia) deputy chairman of 
the lirnferr ^oundl. Then the Centre also ydluaed to accept -the 
«mrejS^.kir!ihe Bombay Regionai Congrew Cb^srattee Prasidem. 
' Murti ato a vociferous Patil critic. The inrfcicden of such openly 
hostile jQNiaipia vvas bound to create friction and it did. 
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on the am hand Pt« 

wai busy arxibrsinfl tha nawV S**** Sam s proposal ihai amiy o* 

people inio India's Jargast matoopolis ahouM be lasirictad and those 
who had adopted Bombay as thair home since or alter 1974 be asked 
to leavf. the Centre on the o^ hand cstagoricaHy asserted that there 
could be no restriciions on people coming into Bombay or going out as 
It was a cle« violation ol Ait 19 of the Constitution undw vyhich aH 
citizens of India are giwan the right to move freely anywhere in the coun¬ 
try. Bui Patil remained adamant in his stand that it was imfmtM) to 
regulate entry of people info a city which was literally bursting at tlw 
seams with overpopulation. Said PatH "We can't create addition^ 
facilities and we cannot push the Arabian sea back.’ 

Needless to say Patifs stance embarrassed the Central leadership 
which was confronted by a protesti^ Opposition. Furthermore to add 
to ilie Centre's embarrassment Patil voiced his reservation about the 
dual poe tion occupied by PM Rajiv Gandhi—that of party chief and 
(■rime minisier. He also levelled allegations against the working of the 
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going to the «4anr^‘«iipSStg'Sfiifct aiga^Will>ap|iii»^1<#c>g<t#^ 
wave of vMartoa’WM'triggtirad diriiy an iitlariy InaignMievit h tddiwt. 
Apparently, the Nagaland pofim force set up a chad; poat in a leaatea 
foreat area of Aaaam in the sansitiva bordar araaand andoaad lba -200 
sq tii arm with barbed wiraa. bicansad. the Aaaam RoHee d awolihad 
the stniciura and carriad away the oonMniction maiarW and barbed 
wee. The anaiHng vtotancateauNad in the daeth of 30 paopla. The aariaa 
of attacks the Nagaland amiad poKm launchad on Aaaani pdiea poata 
at Marapani. Oighalpani and SWrpani irxtha Aaaam-Nagaland boundary 
had tha rasidertts fleeing for safety.>bKl with tha lilagaland polim allow¬ 
ing no sigro of calling a halt tO'Ha frenziad tempaga of arson and loot¬ 
ing. the Centra issued a frantic appeal fo the CMa Of both states to gat 
together and sort out the mass. At the Centre's imiatancs Assam 
Hiieswar Saikia and Ns Nagaland counterpart S.C. Janin had tala in 
which no lastfog sokition was found yet again. The two CMa howewsr 
decided to induct a neutral force conaiaing of Aaaam riflaa to die aflac- 
ted areas and also decided to hand over ^ critically Imponant task of 


Congress (0 in Ns state 

In the lace of this provocation PatH was summorwd to the capital 
where he was unable to meet the PM. Feeling humiliaiad Patl nMumad 
to Bombay and evan as Rajiv want on a nine-hour visil to Mahaitnhira. 
among other reasons to assure Nm of Ns continued support. Peiil ten¬ 
dered his resignation after the shrxtest term of 82 days. 

And after much speculation as to who would step nto Patirk shoes 
Shivajitao Patl-Nlangokar. a former minister, was unaNmoualy alactad 
new CM of the state. Nilangokar. a seasoned poKtician. who has held 
various portfolios ranging from irrigation, public health to law. in rfif- 
ferent ministries was. however, surprisingly not a member of ailhar of 
the two Houses of legisiature before Ns appointment. In fact, ha was 
even denied a tickal during the last Assembly atoctions. And hd is the 
second CM. after S.B. Chavan. who hails from the industii^ backward 
Marathwada region. Nilangokar had am more point in Ns fovixir. He 
had the blessings ol Ns predecessor. And. perhaps to reaffirm Ns foyafty 
to Paul he has inducted 20 of the 23 ministers of the Patil Min^ into 
Ns till now 24-member Council of Ministers, with Patil applauding in the 
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mainiaining inter-state border peace to the Border Security Force. But 
even if these steps do help to mrfo the currant apirit of lawta vtotanca. 
tt is operative that a lasting solution bfl found to the pioblam. Considar- 
ing that Assam has border disputss not only with Nagalartd but. with 
Mizoram. Meghalaya and Arunachal Pradesh at wal.. And the auifoefog 
oftheunitergiw^inMizoramandTripurathraatanfogchaoticxfavafop- 
ments in the entire north-aasiam region. 

NEW TEXTILE POLICY 

CHANGING THE FABRIC 


W timn a leiaiivaly snort period of time the Rajiv GsndN gover¬ 
nment has become famous for inducting drastic changes into 
various sectors of the Indian democracy. The announcement 
of the new teirtile poKcy on Jun 6 is part of thw design and herNds radi¬ 
cal changes in the fast-sinking taxtile industry in an attempt to 
rejuvenate it. The main thrust of the policy is to treat all sectors of the 
textile industry as an integrated whole. It also seeks to remove all curbs 
on expansion or coittraction of capacities by the rNH sector and provides 
the industry 'full fibre liexiMlity' in the use of manmade fibres and cotton. 
The policy has bean formulated primarily with a view to providing cloth 


COROLLARY OF CHAOS 


of acceptable quality to the masses at large at reasonable prices. 


M uch to the disappoiniment of all corx»med. the month-old 
much talked about secret talks between the Centre and the 
Assamese agitation leaders concluded with the Assam pro¬ 
blem as unresolved as before. The talks. wNch began on May 6 after a 
gap of two years, once again failed to yield conclusive results and the 
dtHeienccs on the ticklish issues of the cut-off year for identificalion of 
foreigners and disenlrancNsemerrt remain as strong as ever. TheCantre 
has also rejected outright the demand of the agitat'ionists to dissolve the 
Saikia Mmistry. It however interxls to proceed with its plans for the Lok 
Sabha elections in which the agitationists will be given the opportunity 
to establish their political supremacy. And if they succeed in doing so. 
then the Centre win have no option but to consider the dissolution ol the 
state Assembly. For now the talks have been called off with a tentative 
proposal to resume them on Jun 28. 

And aven as the Assamese continue to be saddled with the 
unresoivad ioreigners issue, they have been confronted with another 
ensis—the renewal of the border dispute between Assam and 
Nagaland The recent embittemo history of border clashes between the 
two neignbouring states can be traced back to 1971 vvhen the govern¬ 
ment appomted the one-man Sundaram committee to resolve the 
almost century-old territorial dispule initiated by the British Government. 
TIte committee put forth certaxt proposals in a bid to satisfy both sides. 
But the Nagas harboured <. grievance that tho proposals were biased in 
lavour of the Assamese, with the result that in 1979 clashes between 
the Assamese and the Nagas. assated by the Nagalarxf armed polioe 
force, in the viHages of Sibsagardistrict of Assam resulted in the killing of 
54 Assamese 

Obviously the 1981 meet of the cNef minisiers of the two states was 
a mere tormalHv as it failed to find any acceptable solulion to foe border 
issue. Neither did the impassioned plu by the than Union Home Mina- 
lei to resolve foe problem have any effaci. The reoant eruption of 
clashes between the two states in foe extremely sensitive nonfvesetam 
part of Indw however has much more dangerous portents. For it was 
not a coniromaiion be tw een foe Ass am e s e and Nagas but batwosn foe 


The new Nberalisad policy, to be effective for the next five years, 
brings to an end the three-sector approach which was being follov^ by 
foe government wNch has dividad the industry into the rNII sector, the 
powerioom sector and the handloom sector. From now on there wilt be 
only two sectors, namely the handloom sector end the power driven 
sector. The unorganised powerioori^ sector will henceforth be treated on 
a par aiKl allowed to compete. A suitable package of measures will also 
be evolved to fsciUtaie healthy development of this neglected sector. No 
longer will setting up of powerldbms require prior permit either. 

Several sweeping measures hove also bam proposed for the protec¬ 
tion of the harxlloom sector. It is erwisaged that by foe end of foe 
Sevmth Ptm period, the responsibility for foe entire production of con¬ 
trolled cloth will be transferred to this sector. And in an attampt to 
improve the performance of this sector the policy also provides for the 
modernisation of looms, irrerease of yam supply, ancouragammt of pro¬ 
duction of mixed and Mended fabrics on hmdiooms. and the rasaivation 


of haiKfioom articles tor exclusive production. Apart from tNs. appro¬ 
priate fiscal measures will also be intiDduced to remove the existing cost 
harrdicap tNs sector is faefog. The government has avidaraly taken into 
account the welfaro of foe 7.2m weavers ampfoyad in the handloom 
sector before formutating its policy. 

Due emphasM has also bem givm to aooelorata foa pace ol modsr- 
nsation of foe textfle industry. The govemmam « akaady anvOa^ng a 
6% annual increase in foa rise of synfoatic fibre over the next five years 
to meat foe boorning demand for duraMa synthetic and faiandad fobrics 
at cheaper piicas. WNIe fodigarKius proiluction of taxtHa marxjfaciuring 
ndustry win be encouraged. Hbaial impoits of such macNnary wil also 
ba permitted. A taxtita modamisation fund wUt also be created. 

The now potfoy package will have far reaching oo n aaq u a n ca i . It wiN 
go a long way in improvmg the parformanoa of foa taxtifo indualiv pro¬ 
viding foe requisite momentum for revival, growth and dnatopmaM* 
VWlfo the multifibta approach designed to hM banalioial impaet on the 
industry Hsalf. its upMroam and dowratraara indusirias and moat knpor- 


tanUy the consumer himasif. 
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BANGLADESH CVaOHE 

WAVE OF DEVASTATION 

O n 25 8 cyclonic storm, with a wind velocity ot 130 km per 
hour, accompanied by tidal waves rising 4.5 km high lashed 
coastal Bangladesh and left in its trail over 40.000 dead, result¬ 
ing in what may be the country's worst cyclonic diuster. Although 
thousands had been evacuated earlier, many penshed and an entire 
island—Sandwip—with 10.000 inhabitants was swept away and less 
than one-tenth of the population in the islands Of ChWu Pirbaksh and 
Burichar su^ived. Most residents of these islands were landless and had 
come to benefit from the unclaimed land available. 

Large-scale rescue operations were conducted with the employment 
of naval ships and fishermen boats to search for the myriads still 
beHeved Jo be missing. After the fury of the cyplone. floods in Somitia 
and Sychat districts of Bangladesh brtxighi more misery and large-scale 
evacuation operations were cortducted. Further reports of a new 
cyclonic storm created morb panic but mercifully the weather man was 
proved wrong. ' * 

In view of the pathetic situation in Ns country. President Ershad can¬ 
celled his state visit to the People's RepuNic of China. Bangladesh 
observed a day of national mourning and public servants in the country 
donated a single day's wages to the relief fund set up by President 
Ershad. Meanwhile relief operations are underway with attempts to 
rehabilitate 25 lakh victims. International aid has also come in from 
Japan, the US. the European Economic Community (EEC) and the Inter¬ 
national Red Cross. India has contributed Rs 21 crores for the relief of 
the cyclone victims. PM Rajiv Gandhi, in an expression of regional 
solidarity flew down with President Jayewardene to Dhaka to convey his 
sympathies to the cyclone victims. 

Even as the initial shock of the disaster subsided doubts were cast 
regarding the efficiency of the Bangladesh government's cyclone warn¬ 
ing system. Despite the assistance of the American weather satellite and 
the Indian Meteorological Department, which had predicted the cyclone 
one day in advance and passed on the information to Bangladesh 
officials, the rfisaster could not be averted. Radio Dhaka only warned the 
people about the approaching cyclone but gave no indications of the 
tidal wave and wrongly stated that the cyclone would weaken in the 
north-west. 

LEBANON 

SYRIA GAINING GROUND 


I n East Beirut a massiva car bomb explosion rocked the 
Christian cjuarter of Sinel-Fil district which resulted 
in 60 casualities. including 15 school children, and left more than 
190 wounded. The bomb was packed with about 450 lbs of TNT. The 
resultant disaster is considered one of the worst since the U$ embassy 
suicide attack last September. The situation in West Beirut was equally 
tense when Shia Muslim Amal Mifitiamen and Lebanese Army soldiers 
battled against Palestimans for wresting control over the Palestinian 
camps of Sabra and Oiatilla which, sources claim, are virtually now in 
SNa hands. Attempts are being made by the Shia Muslims to penetrate 
the third camp at Efourj at Barajneh. the lut Palestinian stronghold. . 

In the recent fightings 369 people have been killed and 1.700 
injitfed. A shaky ceasefire negotiated by Walid Jumblatt. the Druze 
rNlitia leader also collapsed, badly affecting the work of relief agencies. 
President Amin Gemayal also narrowlY escaped being hit by artillery 
sh^ls. when his preeidential palace came under sheHing. In a later move, 
the', Shia Muslim forces called a ceasefire. But the Palestinians displayed 
no signs of resportding and so the shelling continued. The UN Secretary 
Council, however, passed a resolution in an attempt tq put ap and to the 
civil war. The present struggle has further consolidated Syria's position 
in Lebanon and its consistent support to the Shia Mu^im militia is 
viewed by observes as an attempt to foil Arafat's peace solution with 
•Iordan arid Egypt by showing that he lacks the support of his own Ar^ 
community. However, the recent support extertded by the Syrian bac¬ 
ked dissident Fatah group, led by Abu Musa, to Arafat's Palestinian for- 
»s. in its conflict with the. SN'He iNlitaiy forces, has been viewed as an 


attempt by Syria to prevent any foctiou from attaining dominance in the 
local power struggle in order to strengthen its own position even further. 
Meanwhile, the last stage of Israeli withdrawal from Lebanon will be 
completed this month and in trreparation Israel is already consolidating 
the position of its nortfiom border against the possibility of further 
attacks. 

REAGAN'S EUROPE TOUR 

BITTERNESS AT BITBURG 


T he 40th anniversary of VE-Day was celebrated all over the 
world; but in the Western world, which was most affected by the 
ravages of Nazisnv the celebration was even more enthusiastic. In 
London a special sen/ice was held at Westminster Abbey where Queen 
Elizabeth II and other British leaders were present. In France. President 
Mitterrand laid awreath at the tomb of the unknown soldier. But everyth¬ 
ing did not run smoothly—President Reagan, whose visit to Europe 
coincided with the VE-Day celebrations, had to face unwelcome 
demonstrations in a number of places. Some socialist delegates walked 
out during Ns speech at the European Parliament. At Madrid. Ns visit 
was preceded by a massive demonstration by. Spanish leftists'and the 
communist members staged a walk-out during his address to tlie Por¬ 
tuguese Parliament. At the annual economic summit at Bonn, no agree¬ 
ment of importance was worked out. Reagan was isolated from the 
otfier six leaders present on the question of trade policies and also ran 
into numerous objections over his economic sanctions against 
Nicaragua. 

NIGERIA 

EXPULSION OF IMMIGRANTS 


S et back to where you belong', became the determined policy 

I as of the Nigerian miliiary galnmmciit of Maj Gen Mohammed 
Buhari when he ordered 7.00.000 illegal immigrants to leave 
the country—by land or sea—before May 10. This is the second time in 
two years that Nigeria has driven out its immigrants Tne first expulsion 
took place in 1983 when theie v.as a mass exodus of 2m immigrants, 
though many returned back. 

The majority of those immigrants are from Ghana, whereas the 
remaining have migrated from Chad. Niger. Cameroon. Burkina Faso, at 
a time when Nigeria could absorb excess lafrour .tnd had relaxed, its 
immigration laws due to the brigfii prospects ojieried up by a strong 
economy based on the oil boom. However, the worldwide oil glut and 
its effects upon the weakening Nigerian economy srielled the basic 
reasons for this expulsion as it did in 1983. With rising prices and fewer 
job opportunities the natural reaction was to blame the immigrants tor 
• the country's economic woes. 

The actual evacuation led to chaos. Thousands of immigrants lined 
up for miles together awaiting customs clearance, and ware forced to 
hand over 'scarce items' such as rice, milk and sugar apart from 
excessive money, to the authorities. With the deadline approaching, the 
situation became increasingly tense as the Nigerian authorities closed 
the borders with thousands of immigrants still trapped inside the 
courtlry. 


US-U$SR 

FOR CRISIS CONTROL 

‘“•"he OS and the USSR were allies during the struggle against 
I Nazism. But on the 40lh anniversary of VE-Day. Mikhail Gor- 
I bachov delivered one of the toughest speeches against American 
imperialism at the Kremlin's Palace of Congresses, saying that "it was at 
the forward edge of the war menace to mankind". And at Strasbourg. 
President Reagan's speech in the European Parliament also showed 
signs of hardening of attitudes towards Moscow. Yet. it was tf>mpo(ed 
by a few new "practical steps" which the President advocated, including 
exchange of ojtservers at military manoeuvres and better comitMinica- 
tion between the US and the Soviet military commanders in order to 
reduce the risk of a possible rujcieer war. 
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enthusiastic about imprwino tbe US-aSoimt hot. firw-antf moUiahtns 
"crisis centres" marjn^'by- both the US end the SoUei iiantimd. 
rurther. although neither side Mcants to Hmit its ouclear arsenals,Hwreae. 
bioad support for attempts at improved crisis martagement. The US 
and Its Western allies feel that crisis control is now more important in 
Older to avoid an accidental nuclear holocaust. A visit by the US Com¬ 
merce Secretary, Malcolm Baldridge to the Soviet Union also helped to 
clei'ii the air. 

PAKISTAN 

END OF MILITARY ERA? 

here i!i a general optimism re^rding the days of direct military 
rule scon coming to an end in Pakistan. Even Opposition 
l>oliiicians who had advocated a boycott of the February general 
elections have opined privately that martial law may end soon. Ghulam 
Muslata .Jatoi, the leader o1 the banned Pakistan People’s Party (PPP) 
reportedly .said that the Opposition's Movement for the Restoration of 
Democracy (MRD) was ready to wait till Aug 14. Pakistan's Indepen¬ 
dence Day, before deciding on whether to confront the elected Parlia- 
iTieni and PM Muhammad Khan Junejo. 

The leason for this change in the political atmosphere is that Presi¬ 
dent ?ia. at lea.*d for the moment, appears to be stepping off the stage 
and .Juricio and his cabinet are being given more prominertce. Military 
men are also being replaced by civilians in government appoirttments. 
For instance. Zia’s close confidante. Lt Gen Mujibur Rehman recently 
stepfied down from his post of Permanent Secretary of the Information 
Ministry. The rnembers of the National Assembly, the Lower House of 
the bi-cameral Parliament, are becoming as vocal as the Opposition, 
about the need to end martial law. Even Junejo has begun to as-sert his 
rights as PM and according to sources, he recently refutsed to sign an 
ordinance on Islamic banking foi legislation by decree. 

I lowever, Zia's supporters teel that democracy will come only in easy 
stages Tltey speculate that if the process is speeded up. then not only 
will the 11 -party Opposition MRD create disturbances but the military 
officers will become discontented and become a destabilising factor in 
domestic politics. The fact that the army still plays an important role in 
Pakistani politics was demonstrated when Maj Gen Nek Muhammad 
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atitutional powers and can use them at his diacfetion. 

The mood being what it is in tia country, the MRD has be^jn to re¬ 
organise itself and has decided to create a permanent organisational 
stnicture for the alliance to prepare for its nest confrontation with tha 
government. It hatf hoped that its call for boycon of the FebruaiV elec¬ 
tions would be Mfidely heeded since the high general-elections turnout 
had led to a loss of prestige. The MRD may suffer yet another setback if 
an Opposition emerges within the elected Padi amen t._ 


EAST BLOC 

PLEDGING MILITARY SOLIDARITY 


T ne original document was signed in 19S5. Now. 30 years later 
the leaders of the seven-nation group, which comprises the 
Warsaw Pact, met again at Warsaw to renew the pact. The fresh 
pledge of fidelity will provide upto 30 more years of military solidarity to 
the Warsaw Pact 

The group hah shown signs of falling apart in recant years with the 
removal of a finm hand from Moscow. During the last years of Leonid 
Brezhnev and the short spells of Yuri Andropov and Konstantin Chernen¬ 
ko. the East European satellites had begun to show signs of indepen¬ 
dence. especially on the economic front. The pact, however, appears to 
have solidified anew under the new Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachov. He 
perhaps realises that Moscow will face little problem as long as it does 
not hamper Easi Europe's ability to conduct trade with the West. 

Meanwhile, the Soviet Union has begun to expand its Pacific fleet. It 
recently held manoeuvres a few 100 miles east of Japan involving nearly 
three-quarters of its ships deployed in Asian waters. Work is also under¬ 
way at the foimet US base at Cam Ranh Bay in Yietnam. which is now 
USSR's only warm-water port in the Pacific, and also at the submarine 
ports at Petropavlovsk on the Kamchatka peninsula. Moscow's Pacific 
fleet includes 31 nuclear missile submarines. 87 capital ships and 54 
combat vessels 


If you want to study or woric in America, 
this book wiil show you the way 
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Vision Books Pvt. Ltd. 
36C Connaught Plac^e 
New Delhi - 110001. 


“I am moat impicaKd (by) the clear 
espianations and (the) many normally 
unknown facts about visas (given in 
your book),'* wrote Dr KV Rao, MBBS, 
of Kurnool, AP, in one of the hundreds 
of letters received from appreciative 
readers of this practical handbook. 

In 1982, 93,344 non-immigrant visas 
and more than 20,000 immigrant visas 
for USA were issued from India. You 
can get one too if you know how. How 
to go to America apprises you with the 
process and helps you evaluate your 
eligibility, 

If you want fo study in the U.S., How 
to go to America tells you about higher 
education in America, life at American 
universities, the admission procedures 
and also provides details and tips on 
sources of financial aid, including 
scholarships available, on how to w<nk 


out your budget, on living 
arrangements.part-time work. eic. 

If you want to work in the U.S., this 
book descrittes the steps for getting 
labour certification, the kinds of jobs 
that are certifiable and shows you how 
to pteparc for, apply for, and gel a 
Green C^rd (immigrant visa), and the 
completely legal ways of entering the 
job market without a Green Card. 

Complete with a sample set of actual 
application forms required for different 
visas. How to go to America has been 
wriiteii by a team of Indian 
professionals actually working and 
living in the U.S. 

So if you are really aerioua about going 
to America to study or to work, get a 
copy of How to go to America — and 
get going. 
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IVtt tomiliK^alianbV‘<wiltt aithor of the two superpowers. Recently, 
officials-from 82 Asian and African countries and three natioral libera* 
tion movements travelled to Indonesia to attend Banrkj^ U. It was a 
personal victory for Indonesia's President Suharto, who is trying to re¬ 
assert Jakarta's position as a leading non-ahgned nation. 

This time the emphasis was on economic fundamentals. According 
to Suharto, "political independence does not mean miKh if wa do not 
immediaielv fill it with national development.'' The 250 delegates 
approved a 19-pQint declaration which, apart from reiterating the 10 
original Bandung principles of non-alignment and self-determination, 
also denounced South Africa's apartlieid policies and attacked the 
"racist, brutal practices of Israel". Suharto's diplomatic skills were 
apparent in the manner in which he managed to skirt any mention of the 
present conflicts in Cambodia and Afghanistan. 

The mam prize of the conference, however, was that Jakarta and 
Peking came together for the first time since relations were suspended in 
1967 when Indonesia charged China with involvement in an abortive 
coup attempt made two years earlier. At Bandung. Chinese Foreign . 
Minister Wu Xueqian shook hands with Suharto, symbolically ending the 
18-year hostility. Restoration of full diplomatic relations may take time 
but there may be more immediate economic effects. Indonesia already 
exports hundreds of millions of dollars worth raw materials and wood 
products to China via Hong Kong and Singapore, and it is expected th^t 
this will increase and the middlemen will be eliminated. Tlie two 
governments have already agreed to (xocedures for commencing direct 
trade and cultural relations. 

One major absentee at the conference was India's PM. Rajiv Gandhi, 
who was the only foreign head of state expressly invited to the con¬ 
ference. He could not anend the conference because of domestic pro¬ 
blems. and consequently a lower-level delegation represented India. Of 
the original Bandung conference, the only two persons still politically 
active. Vietnam's Pham Van Dong and Cambodia's Prince Sihanouk, 
ateo kept away because of their bitter dispirte over Vietnam's occupation 
of Cambodia. The sole surviving delegate of the original conference who 
did attend was the 86-year-old former Fillipino Foreign Minister. Carlos 
P. Ronrfula. 

Indonesia, of late, has been flexing its diplomatic muscjes. It has 
established close relations with Wiishington and has also been trying to 
mend its relations with the USSR. Further. Suharto himself is scheduled 
tu represent me I hiro World at a high-profile meeting of the Food and 
Agricultuial Organisation (FAO). in Rome in November. And to crown its 
succesises. Indonesia has emerged as the leading compromise can¬ 
didate to host the non-aligned summit in 1986. originally scheduled to 
be held in Iraq. _ 

BANGLADESH ELECTIONS 

ERSHAD'S VOLTE FACE 

T he Bangladesh Upa-zila - (sub-diStrict) elections .were 
finally held in two phases on May 16 and 20 and 
cha'irmen of 460 t^-zilas, set up by the military government 
under Lt Gen Ershad. were elected' in the rural areas of the country. 
According to one estim^. 206 of the winners belonged to the 
government-backed Janedat Aady while the two main opposition par¬ 
ties. the Avvami League arW the Nationalist Pasty had a laUy of 48 and 
47 respectnreiyJ ThM ^artiea' h^ boycotted the elections, and their 
• members had evidently attidd for the elections in defiartce of party direc¬ 
tives whereby the parties had disowned them and expelled them from 
party candidature. ' ^ / 

The two main ^ Jamaat-i-lslami opposed 

the aieetionaiigciN^ tiiMML^ Uw PoH waa redundant and should 
not .be .-tw|tf' Jii^^|H electibnsb The elactiona were 

Ershad had becked 

go-ahead, and ear' 


j re ai dBnti B t gl e et io ns . - 'Ther OWPesitiwt^ liBBdsrR Haspirre Wajatt'-aodr^' 
Khaiede-Zte. who had baa w pwtMwhr hbu ee -aireat irr March after Ershach * ‘ 
had re-im po ee d - martiaf law an# banne# poMieat activityr were ««e- - 


PHILIPPINES 

ELECTIONS IN SIGHT 


T he Crying Lady", so called because ^he had panicked and turned 
hysterical at the assassination ^ Opposition leader Benigno 
A^ino. Jr. on Aug 21.1983. finally decided to speak out before 
the three-judge Sarxfiganbavan. This special court is trying 25 military 
officers and one civilian, named in the 457-|.>age majority report of the 
Agrava panel as conspirators in the murder of Aquino, and Rolando Gol- 
man who was allegedly hired by communists to kill the former Senator, 
and who was himself shot minutes after he was .supposed to have 
assassinated Aquino. The lady is Rebecca Quijano. a business'woman, 
who was on the plane with Aquino and who says that she saw the laial 
shooting through a first-class section window. She claims that she saw 
the man directly behind Aquino (xrinting a gun at him while he was des¬ 
cending the stairs of the aircraft and simultaneously she heard a shot. 
This is the first time that a civilian has testified on the murder and her 
testimony'totally contradicts tlie military account of the murder. The 
defence, however, had no questions tor her and It is surmised that ques¬ 
tioning was avoided because defence lawyers do not want Ouifano to fill 
in many of (he details she left out of her account.'XV:cnrding to Quiiano 
the men accompanying Aquino were a Metiocom soldier and two Avia¬ 
tion Security Command (AVSECOM) persortnel. The pro.seaition is hop¬ 
ing that Quijano's te.stimony would bung out three more witnesses who 
were on board the .same aeroplane and had told the Agrava Commission 
that Aquino was still on the stairs when they had heard tlie first shot. 
The witnesses are perhaps afraid* of repercussions, .since among the 
accused is armed forces Chief of Stall Gen Fabian Vet, wlio is a cousin 
of President Ferdinand Marcos. 

Meanwhile, the idea* of a snap presidential vole has been revived in 
Manila. Some analysts feel thai the CIA is trying to pressurise Marcos 
into holding elections before his term expired in 19B'7. CIA Director. 
William Casey, recently visited Manila and it is speculated that he held 
talks on the subject wi]h the President. /Vicording to sources in Manila 
the US is worrit about Marcos' failing health and the possibility of a 
■chaotic struggle for poi^ in case of his death Some also tcel that Mar¬ 
cos may be in favour of early elections' because lie wants to see his vyrfe, 
Imelda. installed as President or Vice-President before his death. 


POPE'S HOLLAND VISIT 

MOVE TO SPREAD TERROR 


T he Pope was most unwelcome in Holland during his recent vi 
but his charismatic charm appeared to change sentiments to 
some extent as opinion polls jumped from 40% of tliose in favour 
of the Pope to 70% after his visit. Mhough itieie are 5.5m Dutch 
Catholics—nearly 40% of the population—most 'of them arc liberal 
minded. 

For over two decades, many of Hollands church leaders have 
advocated the ordination of women as priests, and loosening the restric¬ 
tions on birth control, premarital sex. divorce, fiomosexuality and the 
right of lay [lersons to celebrate mass. It is precisely on these issues that 
the Pope is uncompromising. His intention is to solidify the Vatican's 
control over the church and reinforce conservative, traditional values' 
among the 800m Catholics all over the world. His visit to Holland, 
however, highlighted the divisive tendencies within the Catholic Church 
and raised the question as to whether some dissident national churches 
' wHI. one day. break away from the papal fold altogether. 

Shortly before his visit, a number ^ posters appeared in Amsterdam 
and other cities offering "rewards" lor the assassination of the Pope. 
During his trip, there were ugly mass demonstrations. In Utrecht, some 
demonstrators dressed as priests and pregnant nuns shouted "Kill the 
Pope". The crowd had to be controlled by the pr^tce with tear gas and a 
large number o< peop le we r e iryired and ar reale #. 
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According to Vatican. otfici8la> :dit’ Pop» had kncM^ 
have a difiicutt tiiM in Hdilmd but decided to mak»lhetri0jbtit^« 
sense of duty. The ttoman Catholib hierarchy feels that iMr Oubh 
Catholic Church strayed 4oo tar from the oQnservafive theology itrorn-^ 
oied by the Vatican. .Ahhough he did drop some controversial passages 
from his prepared texts, the Pope remained firm on the. main issues 
throuqhoiii his trip Ho r..^id that technologicai'y -advanced countries like 
Holl.nr'.il wf-'e tnore in need of "spiritual insoiration". and because of this; 
it the Church "make', unriabiable prpnouncemonrs it does so becauae rt 
t'lek, Pbl'tjC'! to do sn" Tw-o other countries. Luxembourg and Belgium, 
which the I’otie vi'-itof) tiowover. received him enthusiastically. 

NEW CALEDONlTr" 

BLUtPRINT FOR INDEPENDEMCE 


T he French Government, under Presiden* Mitterand. has taken 
anoihe' stride tow.irds independence tO' New Caledonia under 
local K-tnak (Melanesian) rule. According to the new plan, 
announced by PM Laurent Fabius, on April ?t. Now Caledonia will be 
divided into four regions, each of which wiH its own council by 
universal suffrage in August this year The coirnci! members will com¬ 
bine to form a territorial Congress which w" decioa on indepertdence by 
the end of 1987. At the same time. Mitteraric oromised the 64.000 
European residents of the islands that he would "reinforce" French 
military presence in the isicind. France has already deployed a .nuclear- 
attack submarine, Rubis. which will be insiaM®'' m the Caledonian port 
of Noumea. White the Kanak Socialist National L-beraiion Front (FLNKS) 
leadership generally welcomed the plan, Ihe anti-mdependence pro- 
French RepHiblican Party (RPCR) did not. The only part of the plan that 
they did like was that the independence package would give France 
continuing responsibility for the territory's defence and internal security. 

Shortly after the announcement of the'plan, ifiere was a day-long 
pitched battle between the pro and anti-independence grmips'and cur¬ 
few had to be re-imposed by the French High Commissioner. Edgar Pis- 
ani. The rioting was sparked off by a small demonstration by Kanak 
militants against the French proposal to create a "strategic base" in 
Noumea. About 6. 380 gendarmes, riot police and French troops had 


ADMISSION NOTICE 


Admission for Oral Coaching Classes for July 198& at*todi Road (Morning, 
Afternoon and Evening), Mandir Marg and St. Xavier's School for all Groups of Intern- 
mediate and Final, Old and Revised Syllabus starts frorri 20th May, 1985. Prospectus 
available at Lodi Road from 2 00 PM to 7-00 PM on payment of Rs. 10/-. Gazetted 
Officers, SAS and CA. 116 are exempted from Preliminary Examination.' 


Contact : 

Northern India Regional Council of the Institute of Cost & Works 
Accountants of India, 

3, institutional Are^, Lodi Road, 

New Oelhi-110003. 


senes ktiNi. c|M^.’'-NeW''£ediirm'l^-^^^g4r4e4K4'?a^t^^ ‘ 

Guinea's as^.Forsijin Ministarv Tontr; B steiir' iNii p -feiiiif feB Mie f^^ , 
■ French nucteer-preserlge in.th» PacM(g an^ 

Walter., Mfii recently slid that^L^s 

interests In tfte req^. • I 

VIETNAM 

DISPLAY OF PYflftHICVICtORY - . . . , 

T en years ago. in March 1975, the South Vieinamase re(^me of 
Nguyen Van Thien was losing about a province a. day toHanoTs 
communist forces. AtkI soon afterwards, a US hefleopter whisked 
the test American officials out of Vietrtam and ended the long bkxsdy 
wai^. which .had brought the American Goliath to its knees.-Now. ton 
years later, Vietnam celebrated its victory with goosa-stepjping sokiieis, 
left over US-mad^ armoured personnel carriers, So\riet-built T-54 tanks, 
medal bedecked veterans and workers bearing a huge picture of Ho Chi 
Minh. 

Although the show was jubilant and 400 journalists and techniciarn 
were invited from abroad to display Vietnam's victory to the world, the 
victory itself has proved pyrrhic. About 1.60.000 of its 1.2m strong 
army is at present busy trying to subdue resistance fighters in Kam¬ 
puchea, white another 6,50,000 soldiers are kept on an alert alortg its 
uneasy- border with China. And although Vietnam gets -$2b, in aid from 
the USSR each year, it is still extremsiy poor. The disastrous 1976-80 
Five-Year Plan almost shattered the country's ecommy. and'it was ortly 
after a year long debate, that efforts were made to lead the country 
towards stability. The Plaris were poorly conceived and dxecutad more 
by compulsion than by persuasion. To add to its problems, there were 
rtatural disasters like the floods of 1977-78 and border aggression from 
China and Cambodia, which brought development of some New 
Economic Zones (NEZs) to a grinding halt. There was also managerial 
incompetence which led to economic stagnation. 

ANITANARAYAN. & S.B. 
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NOV/! STUDY TREE iN 

USA/CANADA 


.17w first two txxfkstott'hpw yi^ can ge^ schot^ 

Author: Vinod K. Gambhir, C. Eng (UK), MBA ^J^),ex. IRSME (Chua !)• Mng Ok/Steho la fs h ip holder throughout 

# HIGHER STUDIES ABROAD-^Procedure for getting admission A scholarship in USA, 
Canadp&other countries. ALSO eligibility, admission tests, visa & lots more. Rs. 34/- 

• SCHOtARSHIPS HANDBOOK —Details of 80 scholarship schemes of 
trusts, banks, companies & govt for higher studies in India or abroad including | 

Tata, Rotary, iniaks, Rhodes, USEFI, Philips & Birla. Rs. 44/- I 

^ORIENTATION HANDBOOK U.S.A. — indispensable for those going/ j teieasedi 
planning to go to USA for studies. Tells about travel, baggage rules, campus life, 
orientation, teaching system, social life, jobs, immigration & success tips. Rs. 34/- 

# Addresses of US & Canadian Univs—Rs. 10/- for EACH subject. Specify subject(s) of interest 

• Preliminary Appin Forms for admission In US/Canadian Univs—Rs. 15/- for a set of 20 forms 

■ TOEFL Rs. 50/-B GREGeneral Rs. 85/- ■ GRE Engg Rs. 85/- ■ GMAT Rs. 95/- ■ SAT Rs. 75/- 
TOTAL mailing charges tor one ot more: #Rs. 5/-. ■ Rs. fl/-. ■ Rs. 8/- ONL Y 


I SAT Rs. 75/- 




DO NOT MISS THE GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY. 


Send MO/BD/PO TODAY. For VPP send Rs. 10/- as advance to: 



(MtTisrsi Dynamic Business Management Centre Pvt. Ltd. 

' Janakdeep( C J). 8 Community Centre, East of Kailash, New Delhi-1 1 0065 Tel; 6418691 


Remember, foreign degree holders get fabulous jobs. 


CAREERS IN 
ENGINEERING 


Capital's lop most training Oilfjanisallon offer 

I. Vtiflr l■'ull 'nma iminics i juading lo Kiif|ini»rinf| Datriw in:* 
‘ KLEC.TRONICS * MECII/XNIOU. ’ CIVII, 

• iWIUmAUTKVU. • iiLECTrRitVU. 

by t:antral ami Sialo Cavta. 

II. DinOMA IN HAOIO.A|tOIC».T\'-VIDF.O C»Mi>innUl SKHVI- 
tlNNCi r i Voan 

III. DimiMA IN aiMPim-m s(3i:Nt;es AmjcAnoNS ipn». 
ffrnmmingi — l Voar 

IV. I>im.(>MA IN AIITOMIMH1.F. ENtllNBGRINn — I Ynar 

V. DIPUIMA IN AIRtXlNninONINC REFRKIEiWrKlN 
4 nwnihH 

VI. DIPUIMA IN BUILDINC: TRXINOUXIV 

VII. Pml Craduale DIPUIMA IN PRACnOU, EUacnUINKS 
CXIMPirrER ENGINEBRINt; - l Vaw. 

VIII. Poat tiraduMe DIPUIMA IN BUSINESS MANACRMBNT 
2 Vowni Part Time. (Henaeihod fay CXniral GcM.) 
Mairkmlaiea, equheleni or above wMh Pfayalnh Chemtaiiy 
and Mathomailra Ibr coursea I lo VI and araduataa Ibr 
nMwawVll Mid Vill nie'apply on prescribed tfarfnaliefora 
aodi My SS.'tfwraMe 2S aeeto bi eech couieeand aaiecdon 

. ia done oA the baaia of marfca obtataied in the quallfyiiv; 
aaamineilon In raunea I lo VII and liy tan in oamoeVRL 
noapacliia «rith applicadan ffarma na|y be ntwalnad by 
■endinp Paaial Ordera for Ra.12/-aepai«iaiy.fbreechoauiee 

fo! _ . MM 

unauu. mstitviE of 


1 


c;-4a Connamfhl Place. New IJeM-l. 
Rheme: 311507. CrnmlK NITttA 


ADMISSION NOTICE ■ 


OOVERNMENT OF INDIA ft INDIAN UNION 5TATES- 
RECOQNISED COURSES/DIPLOMAS A DEGREES 

AialiaMsmaFsSiinaf IrvmaMidffpid/unsiRpiaiiaa. Sovt S Oirltlsr uwtaaMnng 
> UsRMk»w»w CswmsRiiRfa Caur—s and sHiSli tudswn loi St/Mt 
StlAS.$ I w e iRn t—RS 
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HIGHER EDUCATION • 

SOME VIEWPOINTS 

An inter-disciplinary approach to curriculum framework, 
student evaluation of teacher perfomnance and vocationalisa- 
tion of education. This fresh approach towards galvanising our 
inert system of higher education might prove to be result- 


oriented. 

The obstaclM to changing tho structura 
of higher education are manifold. In 
the first place development needs can 
be adequately met only by making 
education more practical and less 
cKodemic. But tecnnical education is 
expensive in terms of building and 
equipment, and more importantly, its 
value has yet to be fully occeptM in 
our country. 

Another obstacle lies in the scarcity 
of qualified teochers in Indio because 
of me competition from government 
and industiy, which pay higher 
salaries ana offer better facilities. 
Whereas in the PhHippines, Thailand and 
Malaya, where teachers enjoy better 
conditioro, education is chosen os a 
career by a number of students. Hence 
a d ete r roration in the quality of teachers. 

Universities, colle^ and students 
are often controlled by politicians. The 
teacher has little control over 
educatiortol issues; end syllabi and 
exams are outside the purview of the 
teacher. Conseauently mere is a loss of 
teacher-leodersnip and, as Edward 
•Shik rightly puts it, Indian higher 
education is characterised by a "tragic 
waste of gifted humcm beings". 

The third obstacle to the growth of 
higher education is student unrest—a 
phenomenon which has its roots in the 
general dissatisfactory state of the 
entire social system, including the sys¬ 
tem of education—poorly arranged 
course schedules ieove the stuoent 
.with much free time but he has few 
opportunities for constructive activities. 
Again, the teachers hove little contact 
with their students and guidcmce is 
alrtKwt lacking. Factors like scarcity of 
books, limited library and laboratory 
facilities ako retard student progress. 
HetKe their diversion in political 
intrigues and non-ocoilemic pursuits. 

ThMe voragoted problems el bk^ 
education in India call for radical 
changes in the entire educational sys¬ 
tem. But these problems need to be 
studied in a broader perspective, with 
emphasis ort the intenwatM issues. 


S ome vital areas ol university educa- 
tioi>. viz. teacher performance, 
university curricula. student/ 
teacher policies at institutes of higher 
education and the so called new 
educational policies of the government 
were solecterJ for analysis. Views of those 
directly dealing with academics— 
profossrjrs, readers, vice-chancellors and 
othei administrators were taken into 
account in order to get a clear picture of 
the state of affairs. However, the opinions 
were restricted to those working in 
Jawaharlal Nehru University (JNU) and 
Delhi University (DU) two of the most pre¬ 
stigious institutions in India. 

Taachcr motivation 

There is no derth of competent 
teachers in the country, today. But, what 
is lacking is their motivation. According to 
Dr Abad Ahm6d, Director. South Campus. 
DU, teachers were working in a milieu, 
where students were not motivated and 
selections were not made on merit: a size¬ 
able number of thern were teachers 
because they could not get any other job 
and. therefore, their hearts were not on 
teaching. 

In addition, adequate facilities were not 
given to teachers for leading a decent life. 


Or Ahtr^ said, 'll is ^Bflkiiilt tor a «»a(to8r 
to sarv^Tn D^'ori hk single ineoma'^ 
either rranitnise the cost or suppilement his 
income with basic facilities like transporta¬ 
tion. schools tor children and campus 
housing.” 

Another factor which was found to hiiv, 
der teacher motivation was the attitude of' 
students, /tocordirg to Or Neera 
Chandhoke. Reader. Department of Politi¬ 
cal Science. DU. a majority of students 
were docile. The teacher was very often 
not just a teacher: he was the one to set 
question papers, the examiner and the job 
giver—alt rolled into one. Thus the 
students developed a "dependence syn¬ 
drome" and the teacher faced no 
challenge. With the result the need to 
update themselves w% not felt by teachers. 

Most lecturers even felt that there was 
no feasible evaluation system of teachers 
in Indian universities. However, when it 
was suggested that students were the best 
judges of teachers and. therefore, a system 
of evaluation by students could be 
introduced, the reactions were varied.- 

Commenting on methods of teacher 
evaluation. Dr P.L. Mafhotra. Director. 
National Council of Educational Rescarcit 
and Training (NCERT). suggested that 
faculty members should join the students 
in evaluating the performance of teachers 
in classes. Confidential reports could be 
taken and fed into a computer, and the 
relative performance judged accordingly. 

Pointing out the implications of student 
evaluation of teacher performance. Dr B.K. 
Srivastava. Scfxx)! of Intemational Studies. 
JNU and former VC, Ravi Shankar Univer¬ 
sity. Raipur, opined that students were 
likely to rate popularity rather than sub- 
♦ -_ 

Politics for past-time? Poorty drawn up 
course schedules and lack of proper 
facilities force the students to indulge in 
political intrigues. 
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te: tamptM to .ptisy: to- ttM -flaj|lary»!-^ 
odded that, if it. vvas to -ba introduood ’ii 
Indian urrivarsitiea. there should be 
safeguards. Prof SrivBstava also spoke 
.about the irwdequadas in univarelMs 
away from the Centre. In some uniear- 
’’sitios, es/an basic reading materiala Aka 
)Dumals and books were not available: OTKl 
lecturers could not keep abreaM of die 
latest developments In research, he pokv 
tad out. 

Teacher motivstion.. according to Dr 
Ahmed, was partly the rasppnsibili^ of the 
institutions corK»med. the institution 
should see to it that merit was duly rewar^ 
ded. The reward need not necessarily be 
monetary: it could also be psychological 
•and social. Dr Ahmed also emphasised 
inner motivation of the teacher, which 
could be promoted, given the right kind of 
leadership and environment. 

Arup Baneiji. Lecturer. Oeshbandhu 
College felt that there could be a system 
by means of which teachers were'made to 
respond to the felt needs of students 
regarding curricula, modes of assessment 
etc. This could be followed by a 
unanimous poll by students of teacher per¬ 
formance as was being dona by most 
universities in the US. Ha al^ fM that 
modais should be evolved' to relate 
research to the felt heeds at (fie oounby; 


about tfw ^iglish couree .in. OU. Arora 
pointed out that the. aim ef higher 
education was'not to Mach the basics of 
English language. But this exactly 
what the teachers ware doing at the pass- 
course leveL (English is not compulsory 
after class-VIN but it is oompulsoiy in the 
un^arsitv). VAhHe the B.A. (Hon^ course in 
English was alright, the M.A. course was 
not because the options were few. 

In India curriculum often underwent 
changes: but the methodology was arbit¬ 
rary and haphazard. Dr Sharma felt that a 
whole year was required to debate on the. 
modalities of a new course. There was 
general consensus on the need to adapt 
the curriculum in the national context. 
According to Dr B.K. Srivastava. 'VVe do 
not need to keep pace with the West in ail 
academic subjects. We should acquire 
excellence in our own fields." 

Commenting on the impact of 
curriculum. Prof. A.N. Kaul fe.lt that 
although universities did revise cour^. off 
and on. it did not necessarily rwulTin rais¬ 
ing the quality of education.. What was 
more important was to motivate students: 
raising standards would not necessarily 
motivate them." 

Emphasising on the need for an inter- 
dbdpiinaty approach. Dr P.L A^alhotia felt 
thM a drastic change vvas requited in the 
cunicium of the undergraduate courses. A 


because they in orily Orie twfch' 

ject and leSmt. nothing about anythir^ 
else, because the subsidiary course wa$ a. 
raskfusl course. He favoured the kind of 
tripos system being adopted in Oxford and 
Cambrige. * Prof Abad Ahmad, on the 
other hand, was in favour of a structural 
change and stress^ on vocationalisation 
of education. -"Courses should be framed 
in collaboration with the industry." he 
reitersted. "Starting a new course or .an 
option, would not prove helpful." 

However, vocationalisation was not 
meant for the postgraduate level. At this 
level, there should be a kind of applied dis¬ 
cipline. A postgraduate in Botany or Zool¬ 
ogy in India was only fit to be a teacher, 
berause these academic streams were 
removed from life. According to Prof 
Ahmad it is more important ta|&<ply these 
disciplines to solving real life preblems like 
environmental pollution, crime, lack of 
productivity,' the energy crisis etc. 
Sludenl-leacher peuHcs 

On the question of student-teaclw 
politics, there was a unanimity of views at 
all the academic levels. "In any society, 
which is changing from a feudal to a 
democratic set-up. it is inevitable that 
groups will be organised and political 
influences will come up". Dr Ahmad said, 
wim asked about the existertce of 
studM-teacher politics'in India. Univer- 


this would encourage teachers, to cop- 
tinuously conduct research work. 

In some universities in the.. Wast. 
especially in the US. teachers did not have - 
a permanent tenure. They were appointed 
on the basis of a contract, which was 
renewable on the basis of thW performan¬ 
ce. Talking about the feasibility of such a 
system in India, Dr Krishna Sharma. Prin¬ 
cipal. Gargi College, felt that this could 
provide the kind of challenge—a competi¬ 
tive pressure—which could, improve 
performance. 

Curricula 

The Science courses in DU were 
apparently, satisfactory enough, par¬ 
ticularly at the graduate level: In fact, 
drawing a comparison with the Science 
curricula in American universities. V. 
Jamuna of Gargi College, said that 
students in the US were generally expec¬ 
ted to specialise in one particular aspeo of 
the discipline of their choice, in India, 
however, the courses were more 
generalised at the B.Sc. level, because 
specialisation was compulsory at the 
postgraduate level. But there was lack of 
facilities in Science, colleges, although 
specialised institutions like the Indian 
Institute of Technology (IIT) or the All India 
Institute of Medical Sciences (AIIMS) were 
well equipped to train iheir students. 

In the field of humanities, however, 
opinions were diverse especially on sub- 
lects like Inglish and History. Talking 


three-year B.A. course was reduridant. It sities were places where students acquired 
could easily be reduced to two yrars, he an awareness of the social processes and 
suggested. In addition, the horraurs institutions and in this context, poiiticisa- 
students received a lop-aded education, tion of. students was a good sign. 

r VARSITY ENROLMENT ON THE EBB 


E ven as there is talk.of delinking 
jobs from degrees, the average 
annual rate of growth In enrol- 
m«it in Indian universities is on the 
decline. During the decade 1974-75 
to 1983-84 there has been an enrol: 
ment decline upto 4.2% from 10.3% 
during the previous decade— 
1964-65 to 1973-74. Nevertheless 
the total enrolment, in absolute terms, 
rose from 9.50 lakhs in 1964-65 to 
33.59 lakhs in i 983-84. 

The average enrolment rate in 
universities worked out rather low at 
3.9% in 1980-81. though the enrol¬ 
ment went up from 26.49 lakhs in 
1979-80 to 27.52 lakhs in 1980-81. 
The enrolment rate went up sharply to 
7.3% in 1981-82 but'declined to 
6.1% in the subsequent year. Again in 
1983-84. the rate went up to 7.2% 
when the enrolment in universities 
touched 33.59 lakhs. 

Among the various states/Union 
territories the ehrolmerrt rate in univer¬ 
sities during 1983-84 was highest at 
26.3% in Meghalaya and Nagaland. 


followed by Manipur (22.9%}: Bihar 
(16.4%): HP (12.4%): Kerala (12.1%); 
Orissa (12%): Karnataka (11.9%) and 
Andhra Pradesh (11^8%). During 
1983-84. as many asf nine states had 
an enrolment rate lower than the 
average rate of 7.2%. 

While there was an irxirease in the 
rate of enrolment in the universities in 
12 states, the remaining eight states 
showed a lower rate of enrolment dur¬ 
ing the same period as compared to 
the previous year 

The literacy rate in all the states 
went up uniformly during, the last three 
decades. According to the 1961. cen¬ 
sus the literacy rate was highest in 
Kerala at 70.4% followed by 
Maharashtra at 47.1%, Tamil Nadu at 
46.8% and Gujarat at 43.7%. Among 
the Union territories, the literacy rate 
was highest in Chandigarh at 64.8%. 
followed by Delhi (61.5%). Mizoram 
(59.%). Goa. Daman 8 Diu (56.1%). 

All the states except West Bengal 
have literacy rates below the national 
average. 
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DEVOUT EDUCATIONIST 

P rof Moonis Raza w^io took am 
locaniV as the new Vfee-Chanceaor. 
UtMor^ of OaN. is a man of letters. 
A former professor in the Centra for the 
Study of Regional Oeuelopmant pNU|. Rtof 
Raza carries sriih him a lidi teachina 
enperitnoe of 34 long years, in reputed 
educatronal irotiiutions like AOgath Musim 
Unwersitv and the Regional Cologe of 
Engineering. Srinagar. 

Rrof Raza's viewrs on higher education 
cover a wide apecttum of this crucial issue. 
Eeoerpis kom an kileiview with Mm: 

Maw do fou ¥ima highar education Mt 
India? 

I feel that much can be done to improve 
it. At one towel there should be. and to some 
etoent there is. an intemational network of 
mafor oordres. so that knowtodge does not 
gel fc wsi li e ed. On the other hand, there 
should be a national network of good 
dep a rtmertt s in the coutdry. There should 
also be a third rteiwork where one can 
mteraci wwith colege depanmenis and 
school departments. WMIe the first network 
iswarkingvsrv wwel. the second is working 
at a laaaer lewM of efficiencv and the third is 
not tMMking at an. An attempt ahoidd'be 
marie to sea that the second becomes more 
sigrtilic a td and the third becomes 
oparaifonal. 

A second problem is that teachfog has 
b etibwia a lesidiiel aclMy In our eourary. 
The nutidier til workdays when teaching is 
ttoito is beco m ing smaler and smaker. This 
can pardy be a ttributed to a general fal in 
work alhio in the country as a whole. In the 
univerady kaelf. part of die fal may be 
etnibuied to the p r e v a iling service con- 
(ItiorB. CoReges sometimes ilo not even 
proMde any piece to sit: so why should the 
toachens in^ on in Ite cofogsaltor daoesTIt 
would be better ttr.prot^ cubictos to 
teachers instead of having a general staff 
srxm. The lack of work ethics amcxtg 
taachen can also be partly attributed to the 
lack of oonoem on the part of the students, 
edn do not take education seriously. AM this 
has combined to create a situation, in parts 
of Indn. where the prophecy of Marx has 




One careiiN think of any reform ediich 
would bring the aniira s y to e m undar its 
influence, fto fac ms ahoukf ba taelad in 
tamis of how many p aopfc h is abto to 
trensfocm. BuL in tha firwl analysis, pio- 
fassional ethics has to ba dewalopad by the 
teachers themsekree. 

Da you tmai that mmkmtiaa of 


It is impartant. in this oonWd. to imailwe 
ooltoge teechere in raeearch work. Raeearch' 
is tha beet way of upttaiing k n oswIedBe. 
Mara teachin g does not add to your' 
kn o w todge. What is happenin g in moat 
pieces to that there to no genar afi on of 
^q^oviAmIqs ttvouQh iQMVCh. I wmilct Mfli to 
buM a syetm where lecturara in coflegaa 
and univea ittos would combine in groupa to 
ganania leaaarch. Tha iniai^-dtocipRnary 
approach to importani. Ror melanoe. them to 
"no uMl wwhich studtoa foe ptofatam of 
urbantoafion. Peopto can ba brought in kom 
various flalds**-ariucration. haallh. import, 
aodology. geography, .ac o nonec a -to da 
research on urbantoaiiort. 

Do you foal that tha a wfoarefly 
eunlaihma it mdaqaata? 

Urmenlly ouniouia. by foair wary naiura; 
cannot be uniform or'sknitar. There are 
sylabt ufoich are as good as any in the 
wmrid. Butfoamarsofosnsfoiohammotod 


iM.wrilte-i 


footisfo 

andonal 


1 % aii tosgis.' 'the' 


Thera ctoi ba poliica sidiioh il-gpod and. 
poHottvlMhlolMKl Studints dM tnchiint 
gtiouMI ttko tMft In tlm noiiici dV imooflH- 
lioii,ltMW>i « i a olBoi ng lhiloor«hidonl» 
Ml liooofninQ INofVMing^ fion^poiticsL Big 
Mnoi ora taDDonina In mo oounnv but thn 

^p^^e^eg^p spe^p eep^sg^^^nr^^a^^g ^ve ee^^p rara^waai^^pg apsps ea^ras 

ttudonlB nm nat vMoirfgd. m raurg 
inttfootod. in holding obtan olthor to 
poohMM OROfni gf induoo tMO fnlB& TNmmi 
ira not poilical queoiiont. AetuoKir« 
dopoMciatfion of lira young it notigood. 
MiM db IM oAoitf poilDiet 


Much depipida on foe aHMuda of poRdcil 
parttoa vto-awto aca damia t . education to a 
leaidual ele m a nt in party piatforms: it to an 
atomani'of poli ti cs Using politics tor 
n a hr io uB purpoaas should not be 



I am vaty impmaaad by the daeira of the 
PM to have an educational policy. Thera 
ahoUM be a s i r ongar link ba h uee n educa¬ 
tion and foe world ol work and a fir greater 
aneihHto on nor- faa nel aducatfon. The Iswef 
of foe aysiam should atoo be ratoad. DaMi- 
eig d egra as kom jobs to foe crucial 
opar a Bo wa latrategy. One would likato wait 
and aaa wh8l.toiTiM shape the poScy takes. 

Thera ahauW be e M-dkaciianal sym- 
hioais b e t we en foatiMo. The trouble to that 
tndton caphaHsis do not ihrast in eduettion. 

Do yam daat that the quality at aduea- 
■rat nraw ■np^vvo n dmv nww potKa^m 
,ara hagtamaMmd? 

VamJn India, foa foeory to that work 
oumjplB k nowwiadge and vioe-versa. T|p 
ktodtoa and the plough have long bean dU- 
torant to te d . But this foeory is wrong. 
Knowtodge comas from work and work 
kom k n ouded g e—^there is a bt-d k ectio n al 

lalai i i itoh i p hiitirsTin innrr*- in'*' - -* " ‘ir 

S.B. 


However. Prof Kairi pointed out th«'what of student politics. On the other hand. Or P.N..Siiuastava 

peo^ are unhappy with is the abuse and New oducolieiid polfeies and Dr P. L Malhotra were mon optimistic' 

wjigiirtoatjon of politics by students and The new set of educational poRdes abouf the new educationai poUkies. 
teachers who are nowadays bending introduced by the gpspmment were oon>. Accor d ing to Dr P.N. Srivastasraoniyftow 
politics to their personal ends. There is sidered mere exparimnls in dhhngjkig the pfoo jMere reafly committed should go on 
partisanship and factionalism and this is a okJ system. The kte of dsi n la ng degry for Mgy education, if d o g roofl weee 
negative trend which is to be denoiatced. from jobs had assumed foa nature of « dalnkod foe unopmmilied ones wiR 
'Poiiicai awareness was one thing and it cRche long ago and had beobma bid hash. a U tom ad c a Ry thmt oldng e on gieti fo re 
was a positive band which should ba according to Or Krishna Sharina. She aaM. spams lit an aaiRer stage, in'foie contspt. 
enoouysd: but oonupt politics toads to a 'the rate of industrtol growth wRI dsciilB yjoa ti onai d egree s , which have no valua 
tack of ktoaRsm which means eating up foa foe issue faBtarfoanoducatiotalptanning.'’ inow. wniddtagatothaklgatkBlua. 
dials of the oounbV'. Dr Chandhoke Or ’^Abad Ahmad, loo. fah that tha idea Moftfca i foa opWo n Of lantoaraity pm- 
a aae ne d. was higNir simpRitic; l)o you fob* foat faaaionali c« Vw toss ails unbMnitiaK. Ok 

B y sng student elections was people .wV stop coming to umaiaitiaa V Sttoaaime lamaifad.'Tha 21at canaury? 
dafintoaiy not viewod as a fsasibto aoiuiion foeydetink degrees? When fooy do not gat ftor whoes? How many taSyireiiaifoa^ 
to fotoprabtom and tha blame was pinned jelia> thbyiiwRcOtna h aelctofoa un i toWi i to. 1tto-'' 0 iBa ra i i aii B id'' 'canno» yadkid^ - ch afoi ' 
an to foa poitical parties, ufoa. for their where foforgat laapect. Studabtshaeag and.UBclfoiiai#todRagaaGhoolto ta|tii 
own andkmanlputoiBd students, fad foam status and certain ptidtogaa at abdalyatod tadBsofoampiiiere aa t^aa MslMiiday. 
with funds, and helped in foe deganeiMian catiyfoahopaofafuBaa cae aa r .* ofachools.** ' • 
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TEST OF REASONIN G ^ ' 

BYPR SAXENA 

FOR PO, SCRA. QIC (AAO), CLERKS' 
GDE... 

Roosoning toils constihilo on ouontiol l o d ig n of oxam Hw iho SCMA, GIC 
{AssiHant AdministFOlivo Officonl OoHc's Grado of ti<o Rogional RocnillRionf 
Board bonk POt. Tho following quoslions havo boon l o U c l od to gioo you a fair 
idea of questions you «uo likoly to oncounlor in this sodion. 

rime: 13 minutes—hcdf a minute for each question. Scores: 1 . Grae yows^ 
one mark for each correct answer. 2 . Deduct one mark for eadi w r on g an s wer. 
3 . Rote yourself as follows: 

Excellent. 22-25 Very good. 18-21 

Good.. 14-17 Poor.BolowM 


DIRECTION: For each of the following questions, tick mark the choice that best 
answem the questions. Answers ere given at the ertd of these tests. 


1 . If ter r or means Ram eats apples: 

pic> means apples are good: 
'• .■ > r;t mearts apples are red and 

ket sun means fresh apples 
« ff d, then which word means red? 
(ci) Ten (b) Pie 

(c) Ket (d) Ditch 

(e) Sun 

In the above question which state¬ 
ment IS superfluous? 

(a) Ten pie cer 

(b) Ket ditch pie 

(c) Sun pie kM 

(cQ Ditch pie Icet sun 

(ej Ten pie cer & ditdr pie ket sun. 

If CALCUTTA is written as XZOX- 
FGGZ. then the word BOMBAY will 
be written as 

(a)YLNXZB (blYLNYXB 

(c)YLNYZA (dlYLNYZB 

M BZYNLY 
Complete the series 
aa—a8aa--asaa-b-8 
(a) ababbb- (b)babaaa 

(c}bbbabb fd)aaaab4i 

id b b b b b a 

5. If > means 'equal to*. < mears 'not 
equal to',« mearts 'greater than* and 
means 'smaller than' and 


(i) A > B (iq B - C (iiil CA means 
{a)C>A (b)C<A 

(dC»A («flA+B>2C 

(d None of the above 

6. Ram starts mowing towards east.. 

After going 3 km he turns left and 
walks 4 km further. Then he starts 
moving in the south-west riirecticxr 
and covers a dfstarxx of 5 km. How 
far is he from the starting point rxrw? 
(a) 12 km {bi 9tan 

jc) 10 km 

(eft He is back at the starting point 
(d None of the above 
Directions: In questiors 7-9. certain 
names are given, but their speMngs have 
got jumbled up. Indicate the rxxrect 
answers from the given opiiorts. 

7. Name of a monument 
(afAMJLTHAAMTMRRIASA 
(dlRSAULATA 
IdlYTOOK 
(dNYAMAARA 

8. Name of an Indian dly 
WYTOOK 
(t^NYAMAARA 
fdTMRRIASA 
(cQAMJLTHAA 
idinSAULATA 


Nameofabook 

(alIRSAULATA 

MYTOOK 

(dTMRRIASA 

fdfAMJLTHAA 

feiNYAMAARA' 

I 10. Five girts ate sailing in a row. wHh 
ttieir backs towards you such, that 
Sheela is on the rigffl of Binda: Rilu is 
next to Sh eda and is ixi her left 
Geeia as (Ml the left of Bkrib: Baena is 
on the left of Bimla but on ttie right of 
Geeta. Who is sitting in the cantnif 
Bimla (bf Ritu 

fcf Sh ee ta (d| Beena 

(e) Geeta 

ill. P the faiher-in-iaw of the wife of 
the brother of Q. Whai is P's relatkxt 
toQ? 

(a) Father-irviaw gi| Maternal ixKle 
{d Father Sorr-m-iaw 

(d Brother-iiv-iaw 

12. tf GANGA is wntten as DJNOJ. then 
WATCH wouiri be wntten as 
(aIZOTFK (I^OTTFK 
(dZDTIff MDTZKF 
(dKFTDZ 

13 tf LONDON is wfitten as LXICML then 
PERIOD woirtd be written as 
(a) LAFOMB fb| LAFOBM 
((4 LAOFMB (d) LAOF8M 
(e)ALOFMB 

14. There are five boys named John. 
Jack. James. Brown and Tony. Given 
that 

4 Jack as elder to John 

ii) James as ekJer to Jack 

iii) Brown is elder to Tony 
i^ Jack is ektar to Brown 

4 Brown is younger to John 
Who is the youngest of the five? 

(at John MBiown 

(c)T(xiy M Jack 

(el James 

15. Oanplele the felowirag series 
s-q—e-qq^e-rpaj-s 

W nuen na an c fh| a w M c c .'Wi * 

W iMirt B n Bn Q t M sixiassass 

(e| rqisnsrr . 
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is givorc pn vw owis i^^f; 
two conclusions are 0rgvm. You have w 
mark: 

(a) If only the first conclusion can be 
possibly dfawn 

(b) If only the second conclusion can 
be possibly drawn 

(c) If both* the conclusions can be 
possibly drawn 

(d) If either of the two conclusions 
can be possibly drawn 

(e) If neither of the conclusions can 
be possibly drawn 

16. No tree is a mountain. 

Conclusiorts: 

I Some mountains may be trees 

II Most of the mountains are trees 

17. All bald men have hair. 

Conclusions: 

I All men with hair are bald 

il All men with hair are not 
necessarily bald 

Directions: In questions 18-20. two 
statements are given. On the basis of the¬ 
se two statements a conclusion is drawn. 
You have to mark: 

(a) If the conclusion is definitely true 
ill the light of given facts 

(b) If the conclusion is not definitely 
true but probably true 

fc) If it is not possible to infer a 
conclusion on the basis of given 




18. 1 AUetopfiarit^am tM^^,; 

MSome while tNhgk titadt of 


Conclusion: All el ephants ars 
necessarily made i^inilk. .. 

18. lAncowsaranon'^vBaatarians. 

H AH bufftfoas are non-vagatirians. 
Conclusion: AH cows ata buffaloas, 

20. I AHboattflyinthaaic 

11 Some aaroplanas fly in thaair. 
Conclusion: Soma boats as well as 
some aeroplanes fly in the air. 
DirmeUons: In questions 21-22 a state- 
mam is given and on the basis of this 
statsmam,two assumpliorts are made. 
You have to mark: 

(a) If die first assumption is implicit in 

diastetemsm 

(t^ If the second assumption is 
implicit 

If both assumptions are implicit 
(efl If either of the assumptions is 
implicit 

(a) If neither of the assumptions is 
implidt 

21. The Prime Minister of India is 
responsible to the Parliament 
Aswinption I: India is a parUamentary 
denrK>aacy. Assumption II: The 
Prime Minister of India is elected 
every five years. 


in the rinen^ of Nobel. 

Assumption Ik C.V. fNmfMi was die 
first piason to get'die NoM. Prize in 
Physics. . 
Dkmetioha:'^ questions 23-25 a state-- 
mem is giveni foUpwad by two arguments 
which either favour or oppose the state- 
mem. You have, to mark: 

(a) if the first argument is strong 

(b) If the second argument is strong 
If both arguments are strong 

(cfl If either of the two arguments is 
strong 

(a) If neither of the two arguments is 
strong 

23. Should public scfx^ be abolished? 
Argunrwnt I: No. there is already a 
shortage of schools in India 
Argurnem II: Yes. they create snobs 

24. Should television be fully 
commercialised? 

Argurnem I: Yes. it will be a new step 
Argument II: No. govemrnem should 
have a control over the mass media 

25. Should Test matches be played jp red 
clothes rather than white? 

Argument 1: Yes. red colour has a 
higher visibility compared to white 
Argument II: No. nobody has ever 
attempted this 


BSRB (PO) Exam. Aug '84 

GENERAL AWARENESS 

Questions published in this section appeared in the BSRB (Boreda) PO ixom held 
on Aug 12, 1984. These are based on the cmdidales' memory m itwy are not 
permitted to take their question papers out el the exam hoH. Though we hove 
compiled these questions as close to the erigpnai as-possible, we take no respon¬ 
sibility for ony discrepancies. 

DIRECTIONS: For eactt of the following questions, tick mark the choice that best 
answers the question. Answers are given at the ern! of these tests. 


1. The state producing the highest yield 
of wheat and rice pet hectare is 

(a) Punjab (bl Haryana 

(c) UP (d) Maharashtra 

(el MP. 

7.. Filinotsav 1984 was held m 
(a) Delhi (b) Bombay 

(c) Calcutta (d) Madras 

je) Bangalore 

3: The Best Actor Award for 1983 was 
won by 

(a) Kamalahasan 

(b) Amitabh Bachchan 

(ci Kulbhushan Kharbanda 

(d) Om Puri 

(e) None of the above 

4. The Jnanpith Award for 1982 was 
given to 

(a) Amrita Pntam 


(b) Mahadevi Vwma 
SNvram Kar^h 

(d) Nirad C. Chaudhuri 
(ej None of the above 

5. The Kalpakkam project in Madras is 
unique because 

It is the first of its kind to produce 
atomic energy 

(b) It is the first FBTR 
(<4 It is the first reactor to convert 
power imo electricitv 
((flit IS the first project completed 
incfigemMsf/ 

(^ None of the above 

6. The (xily state having a Congress (I) 
governiTiemis 

(a^ Karnataka (b) Andhra 

(Yadeah . 

(^J&K (d) Maharashtra 


(e) None of the above 

7. The Silicon Trophy is awarded to 

(a) Silk producing industries 

(b) Industries producing defence 
weapons 

(c) Industries producing plastic goods 

(d) Industries which promote max¬ 
imum exports 

(ef None of the above 

8. Kerala was opposed to the Silent 
Valley Project because of the 

(a) Ecological conditions prevalent in 
the state 

(b) Expected wastage of funds 

(c) Large number of projects already 
in the state 

(d) Priority beirtg given to other 
projects 

(ef None of the above 

9. Diamond Jubilee is celebrated bn-— 
—anniversary. 

(a) 25th (b) 50th 

(c) 60th ((fl 75th 

M None of the above 

10. The Indian Mountaineering Founda¬ 
tion recemly celebrated its 

(a) Silver jubilee 

(b) Golden jubilee 

(c) Diamorxf jubilee 

(d) Platinum jubilee 

(e) None of the above 

11. The Templeton Award winner. Aiex- 
andar Solzhenitsya is 

(a) A trade union l eader kiGDB . 
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(<4 A^ovist writer in sxlto 
((^ Laad^ ofThird World countries 
(e) None of the above 
12. Tether's O^y is celebrated every 
yearon. 

(a) Nov 14 (b) May 1 

jc) Sep S (<9 Oct 30 

jej None of the above 
i 3. The self-styled leader of Khalistan is 

(a) Gurcharan Singh Tohra 

(b) Harchand Singh Longowal 

(c) Jaidev Singh Talwandi. 

(d) Jagjit Singh Chauhari 

(e) Amrik Singh 

14. Bismillah Khan is associated with 

(a) Santoor (b) Sarod 

jc) Shehnai jd) Flute 

je) Tabla 

15. The 1981 Commonwealth Summit 
was held in 

(a) Melbourne (b) London 

jc) Colombo jd) New Delhi 

je) Belgrade 

16. The conclave of opposition parties 

held in Srinagar was-of its kind. 

(a) First (b) Second 

jc) Third jd) Fourth 

je) Fifth 

1 7. The Flus.sian Rovnluiion look place in 
the year 

(a) 1914 (b)1917 

(c)1918 (d)1928 

(e) 1932 

18. Beirut is in 

(a) Syria (b) Lebanon 

jc) Israel jd) Iran 

je) Iraq 

19. Which one of the following is not a 
news agency? 

(a) PTI (b) UNI 

(c) AIR (d) ENS 

je) None of the above 

20. The Sri Lankan opposition leader 
Sirimavo Bandaranaike belong.s to 
the 

(a) Tamil United Liberation Front 

(b) Sri Lanka Freedom Party 

jc) United National Parfy 

jd) National Labour Party 

je) None of the above 

21. The world's first test-tube quadrup¬ 
let was born in 

(a) London (b) Vienna 

jc) New York jd) Hamburg 

{e) Melbourne 

22. irhe~B'.D. Goenka Award has been 
recently instituted for 

(a) Science . (o) Economics 

jc) Journalism 
j(Q Literary criticism 
je) None of the above. 

23. William Golding won the Nobel. Prize 
for his work in 

(a) Medicine (b) Economics 

jc) Literature jd) Chemistry 

je) Physics 

24. The book Monufi Papers: Fell Of 


V\-': ?T ?; .'.y; r..rw-r' 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


M Ktildsap Nayar 
(b) Khushwant Skigh 
jc^ Seymour Hetsh 
jcQ Arun Shourie 
Arun Gandhi 

M.S. Subbalakshmi is a famous 
(a) Singer (b) Dancer 

jc) Artist jd) Actress 

je) None of the above 
Find the odd-one oub 
(a) Venus (b) Mercury 

jci'Moon jd) Jupiter 

je) Saturn 

Dr Raja Ramanna is associated with 
(a) Economics (b) Medicine 
jc) Journalism jd) Agriculture 
je) None of the above 
'Eelam Tigers' group is in 
(a) Sri Lanka jb) Bangladesh 
jc) Pakistan jd) China 
je) India 

The Civil Disobedience Movement 
was recently directed by 
(a) Pakistan People’s Party 

jb) Jamat-E-lslam 

jc) Student's Federation/Union 

jcO Movement for Restoration of 
Democracy 
(e) None of the above 
Surjit Singh, who recently died in a 
motor accident, was 
(a) A famous cricket player 

jb) A famous hockey player 

jc) A famous doctor 

(d) An artist 

je) None of the above 
The country with the highest GNP is 
(a) Kuwait (b) Saudi Arabia 

jc) USA jd) France 

je) Canada 

For an agricultural country like India 
the main source of energy is 
(a) Solar energy and gobar gas 

jb) Coal and oil 

jc) Oil and tar 

jd) Gobar gas and oil 

je) None of the above 

Which of the follov^ing parties formed 
the National Democratic Alliance 
alongwith Lok Dal? 

(a) Janata Party 

(b) AIADMK 

jc) Telugu Desam 

jd) Bharatiya Janata Party 

(e) CIP 

Find the odd one out: 

(a) BSF (b) CRP 

(c) Traffic Police (d)NCC 

je) State Police 

The Sarkaria Commission deals with ' 
(a) Centre-state relations 

jb) Irrigation ' 

jc) Distribution of energy 
j(4 Disbursement of funds 
je) None of the above 
Chandigarh was designed and 
planned by an architect called 


' M None of the above 

37. The Tamfl terrorists, are demandtttg 
(a) Separate state 

jb) Seats in the forthcominB elections 
j^ Religious rights 

j4 More powers in administration 
j^ None of the above 

38. Navroze is celebrated by 

(a) Buddhists (b) Muslims 

jc) Jews jd) Sindhis 

je) None of the above 

39. A place known for its knitwear pro¬ 
ducts. machine tool products and 
also called Mini-Switzeriarid is 

(a) Ludhiana. (b) Kanpur 

jc) Ahmedabad jd) Bangalore 

(e) Lucknow 

40. Article 25 pertains to 
(a) Freedom of religion 
jb) Judiciary systems 
|c) COFEPOSA 

jd) National Security Act 

je) None of the above 

41. The first Sanskrit film made in India is 
(a) Adi Shankaracharya 

jb) Maghdoot 

jc) Shakurttalam 

jd) Shankarabharartam 

je) None of the above 

42. Section 144 Cr. P.C. deals with 
(a) Copyright Act 

jb) Ban on Assembly of five or more 
persons 

(c) Ban on usage of certain trade 
marks 

(d) Ban on smuggling activities 
jo) None of the above 

43. The Sudha Goel case is known for 

(a) Rape (b) Dowry death 

(c) Abduction (d) Smuggling 

(e) None of the above 

44. Benazir Bhutto, daughter of the 
assassinated leader. Zulfiqar Ali 
Bhutto was permitted by the Pakistan 
Government recently 

(a) To see Iter ailing mother in 
London 

(b) To unite Pakistan Peoples' P^rty 

jc) To help the Movement for-Reslora- 
tion of Democracy 

(d) To go abroad for treatment 
je) None of the above 

45. Michael Ferreira is a famous player of 

(a) Billiards (b) Table tennis 

jc) Lawn tennis jd) Snooker 

je) Squash 

46. -is/are an inexhaustible source of 

energy. 

(a) Sun (b) Minerals 

jc) Coal jd) Gobar Gas 

je) Petroleum and oil 

47. The country with the lowest expendi¬ 
ture on defence is 

(a) India (b) Pakistan 

jc) USA jd) France 

je) China 
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rwoenny m 

Akashdeep' ooHapsad on the laHway 

tracks in 

(a) Bombay (b) Delhi 

(c) Madras (d) Calcutta 

(ei None of the above 
49 Find the odd one out; 

(a) BARC (b) ISRO 

(c) lARI (d) CSIR 


60. To pronnoM onailt latome to git 
favours is called 

(a) Chauvinism (b) Nepotism 
(c) Communism (<4 Socialism 
None of the above 

Compiled by KULKARNI 6 RAJYA5HREE 
Restructured by S'K 


' '''i^^Baeiaiiia --''."MVliiia:.. 
(^Moequitoes <cQRats 

(a) None of the above 

17. Apartheid means 

(a) Discrimirtation on the basis of race 
(fai) Discrinmation on Ow basis of 
coiour 

t<4 Religious (^crimination 
((Q Freedom of reiigicxi 
M None of the above 

18. Beg Commission is associated with 

(a) Backward castes 

(b) Scheduled casfes 

(c) Centre-state relations 

ig) Settling the state controversy 
(ej Minorities in India 

19. The headquarters of the recentiy 
inaugurated Southern Air Command 
are at 

(a) Cochin (b) Trivandrum 

(cj Visakhapatnam (d) Madras 
(e) Bangalore 

20. The Foreign Secretary of India is 

(a) K. Natwar Singh 

(b) Raniesh Bhandari 

(c) M.K. Rasgotra 
(<4 Ashok Malhotra 

21. B^re being selected as Air Chief 
Marshal. L.M. Katrewas 

fa) Qiairman of HAL 

(b) Deputy Chief of Air Staff 

(c) DirKtor-General of Police 
((9 Goverru>r of Pur^b 

(e) None of the above 

22. K.T. Satarawala before being appoin¬ 
ted Governor of Punjab was the 

(a) Lt Governor of Goa 

jb) A Union minister 

(cj Governor of Andhra Pradesh 

(cQ Governor of JDK 

(a) None of the above 

23. ’BIT is a term used in 

(a) Computer (b) Science 

((4 Medicine ((4 Politics 

M None of the above 

24. The best feature film of 1984 was 

(a) Adi Shankmidchatya 

(b) ArMt Satfa 
Khandhar 

(d) WAera 

(e) None of the above 

25. Bachendri Pal was recently in the 
news because 

(af She topped the IAS 

(b) She is die first Indian woman to 
scale Mt Everest 

(c) She won a Lok Sabha seat in the 
by^iections 

(d) ftone of the above 

26. The Chairman of the Indian Space 
Research Organisation (ISRO) is 

(a) Prof U.R. Rao 
(fa) Satish Dhawan 
((4 Raia Ramanna 
(d| Mandan Singh 
(a) Rafcaah Sharma 

27. The USSR bovootted the LosMi^ 


SBI (PO) Exam, Oct '84 


GENERAL AWARENESS 

Ouestions puUisked in this section a p pe or ad in tka Gana r ol Aworanass taper of 
tfw SBI (PO) Exam, held on Oct 2B, 19B4. The questions are based on the can.- 
didales' memory as they ore not permitted to take the papers out of the exam 
hall. Though we hove complotod those questions as dose to the original as poss¬ 
ible we take no responsibility for the dbceapancios which may hove crept in. 

DIRECTIONS: For each of the MIowing queationa. tick mark the choice that beat 
answers the queationa. Attawara are given at the end of these testa. 


1. Recently the Merdeka Cup was won 
by 

(a) South K(xea (b) North Korea 

(cj China (d) Japan 

(ej Indonesia 

2. In the recently held (»i(J(et match 
West Indies defeated England by 

(a) 5-0 (b) 3-0 

(c) 2-1 (d) 6-2 

|e)8-4 

3. In the US men's singles open tennis 

championship JohnMcEnroedefeated 
(a) Ivan Lendl (b) Jimmy Connors 

(c) Mats Wslander (d) Pat Cash 

(e) None of the above ( 10. 

4. Geronloloqv is the study of 

(a) Old ape (b) Bones 

(cj Teeth |d) Tossils 

(e) None of the above 111. 

5. Biopsy is 

(a) The study of living tissues 

(b) Operation of the dead bpdy 
(cj The treatment of kidney 

(d) Functions of lungs 
(ej None of the above 

6. Vitamin K IS good for | 12. 

(a) Blood clotting 

(b) Removing night blindness 
(cj Removing scurvy 

(d) Treating beri-beri | 13. 

(ej None of the above 

7. The term of the newly introduced 
deposit scheme is 

(a) 5 years (b) 4 years I 14. 

(cj 7 years (d) 6 years 

M 10 years 

8. Recentiy Balghat was in the news 

because | IS. 

(a) Some passengers from a bus were 
killed 

(b) K was here that oil cau^t fire and 
caused heavy- losses to Indian Oil 


con- 


is 


Corporation (IOC) 

(c) An important international 
ference was held here 

(d) A train derailed here 
(ej it is a historical pia(» 

The Impact India scheme 
asstxriated with 

(a) Popularising scierKe 

(b) Orbing people's attention 
towards makiutritioned and han¬ 
dicapped children 

(c) Green Revolution 

(d) Abolishing unemployment 
(ej None of the above 

India will get from Aid India 
(a) SlOOOb (b) $2000b 

(c) $3000b (d) $4000b 

(e) $5500b 

The Ramon Magsaysay< Award for 
1984 went to 

(a) R.K Laxman 

(b) Mahadevi Verma 
(cj Sudhir Ohar 

(d) Arun Gandhi 

(ej None of the above 

The Pulitzer Prize is given (or 

(a) Utervture (b) Journalism 

(c) Peace {th Science 

M Social Work 
Piloo Mixli was a 
(a) Politician 
(cj Sculptcx 
(4 Player 
Satish Gujral is a 
(4 Painter 
(cj Actor 
(^Writer 

Which of the following planets does 
not have a satellite? 

(a) Venus (t^ Mars 

((^ Jupiter ((0 Pluto 

(ejN^une 


(b) Writer 
(dj Philanthropist 


(b) Artist 
(d) Musician 
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(alTh* US Gow mm u t dd not par* 
mit the USSR attache to «nter tht 
nation 

(b) The US Government did not 
assure the security of USSR 
players 

K^The US Government had earlier 
boycotted the Moscow Olympics 
(d) The US Gove rnm ent is intartarino 
with Nicaragua 
(ef For no reason 

28. M^ich of the following nations did 
not take part in the Los Angeles 
Olympics? 

(ai) Czechoslovakia' (b) Algeria 
(4 West Germany jd) Cmda 
(e| China 

29. Whidi of these nations did not take 
part in the England Summit of 
Ecortomic Development? 

(a) America (b) Japan 

|c) Frarwe (d) West Germany 

je) None of the abcm 

30. Walter MoiKiale. President Rea^n's 
rival in the US Presidential-elections, 
was 

(a) Vice-President of America 

(b) l/S Ambassador to India 
(cj US Foreign Secretary 
(d An eminent scientist 

(ej None of the above 

31. Four Opposition CMs walked out of 
the National Development Council 
(NDC) to protest against the 

(a| Toppling of Abdullah's 
government 

(b) Toppling of N.T. Rama Rao's 
government 

(c) Centre's ‘ discrimination against 
non- Congress (I) states 

(d) Punjab problem 

(e) None of the above 

32. Dr Adam Malik was the 

(a) Vice-President of America 
|b) Vice-President of Indonesia 
(cj General Secretary of the Arab 
League 

(d) Pakistan's permanent representa¬ 
tive at the UN 
(e| None of the above 

33. The Conference of Appellate judges 
was held at 

(a) Delhi (b) Tokyo 

(c) London (dj Brussels 

(d) New York 

34. Who among the following shared the 
Nobel Prize- with S. Chandra 
Shekhar? 

(a) William Golding 

(b) Henry Taube 
(cj William Fowler 
((Q Barbara Ward 
jej None of the above 

35. A.P. Sharma resigned as West 
Bengal Governor 

(a) To contest a Lofc Sabha election 
from Bihar 


(b| Because he was bound ■: 

Because he wanted to be a 
religious leader 

(d) Because he was not getting along 
with the West Bengal CM 

(e) For no reason 

36. North-South dialogue means 

(a) Talks between developed nations 

(b) Talks between the developed and 
developing nations 

(c) North Pole and South Pole 

(d) None of the above 

3 7, "All men are equal but some are more 
equal than others" Who said this? 

(a) G.B. Shaw |b) George Onvell 
|c) Walt Whitman (d) W. Golding 

(e) Gunnar Myrdal 

38. The public sector in 1983-84 kept 
India at a loss of Rs 

(a) 106.77 crores 

(b) 700 crores 
(c| 607 crores 
(dj 30 crores 

(ej None of the above 

39. The Farakka water accord IS between 

(a) India and Bangladesh 

(b) India and Pakistan 

(c) India and Nepal 

(d) Bhutan and Nepal 
(ej India and Burma 

40. Recently the dockworkers went on a 
strike because 

(a) They wanted more leave 

(b) They wanted increased salary 

(cj They wanted to lessen their duly 
hours 

(d) They w.inted more DHA. HRA 
(e| They were insulted 

41. Which of the following books is 
wrongly paired? 

{a) Asian Drema-Gunnat Myrdal 
(b) S/rame-Salman Rushdie 
(cj the Price 0/Aowar-Hersh 
(d| Hotel-John Ruskin 
(ej 4r/por/-Hailey 

42. The Concorde is 


English 


.. 

(b) An American spacecraft 
(cj A supersonic aircraft 

(d) A musical instrument 

(e) None of the above 

43. Entomology is the study of 

(a) Birds (b) Plants 

(cj Insects (dj Worms 

(ej Fungi 

44. According to a study by the Founda¬ 
tion fqr ’ Organisation Research 
(FORE), the most sought after job in 
Indian 

(a) Commercial banking 

(b) IAS 

(<4 Public enterprise 

(d) Private enterprise 
(ej None of the above 

45. The 8th Finance Commission pro¬ 

vided for enhancement of the state's 
share of Union excise duties to 
(8)33% (1442% 

(c) 45% (d) 47% 

(e) 50% 

46. The Emigration Act of 1983 deals 
with 

(a) Recruitment of all Indian workers 
for foreign employment through 
the government 

(b) Persons going abroad for higher 
studies 

(c) The problem of refugees from 
Bangladesh 

(d) Emigration of Indian scientists to 
foreign coumries 

(e) None of the above 

47. Trace the correct pair 

(a) Ravi Shankar—Flute 

(b) Hari Prasad Chaurasia—Sitar 
(cj Vilayat Khan—Tabla 

(d) Bismillah Khan—Shehnai 

(e) Ustad Amjad AM Khan—Piano 
Compiled by MOHO HARUN KHAN B 

SUOHIR KUMAR- 
Restructured by S K 


BYTHEAARBEES 

FOR ASSrSGDE.SCRA,GIC(AAO)... 

TMs^NMrien^mU help |||eu lest your knowledge of iho English la n g u ago and 


Di/tecnOHS: For each of the fdfkmring queetione. tick mark the choice that beet 
eneerere tfn questkme. Anewere ere given at the end of theee teete. 


READING COMPREHENSION 
I. Read the following passage carefully 
and answer the questions that follow by 
choosing the best alternative; 

To achieve a continuous improvement 
in the quality of the environment demands 
perception., education, economic strength, 
research, plus policies and administration 
geared to the right aims. A process of con¬ 


stant appraisal and adjustment is 
necessary, for as the .’K^o^re of existing pro¬ 
blems is reduced new ones will arise. 
Fresh discoveries will bring fresh 
difficulties—and will always do so. As 
Goeihe said. "Every solution of a problem 
is a new problem." 

Of first importance is the capacity to 
perceive the essentials of society's existen- 
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'*’ca71b'ta^ible tb'«fuiii^''^'li£6k«'thst 
create and enhance the environment end 
to relate these to the corrtempodBty situa¬ 
tion. If people are to understand, they 
must be <^wed ideas wNch wtden their 
horizons; ideas to exOite them to an 
awareness of a deeper purpose in their liv¬ 
ing and to a new relationship ^th their 
environment.To challenge is to fihd and 
capture these ideas and to put them over 
with elan to hold and inspire people. 

Although much remains to be 
understood, we do have a sufficis^t basis 
of knowledge and ideas to make it poss¬ 
ible for us to create a new fabric for man 
and his physical-erwirorwnent. All the time 
we must remember that man is both part 
of nature and yet able to influence its pro¬ 
cesses: that he. like other animals, rteeds 
■space and repose: and that all his actions 
have far-reaching effects on other‘living 
creatures. 

Man has made vast changes on the 
earth with relatively primitive tools and - 
limited knowledge. What is he going to 
achieve with the vast power now at his 
command and the explosion of knowledge 
under way? Here it is important to note 
that, while between 1840 and 1940. man 
created belter food, clothing, housing and 
hygiene for millions, he also contaminated 
the land. air. rivers, and sea and eliminated 
much wild life. Now we believe' that he. 
need not have done so. that in the next 
century greater progress can be achieved 
without accompanying despoilatbn. and 
the old dereliction and waste can be 
cleared away. Such a creative approach 
requires the perception of the significant 
and lasting features of the national 
inheritance. These are. of course, 
interrelated. As understanding increases, 
more values will be identified and 
cherished. 

—Robert Arvill. Man And Environment 
Crisis And Strategy Of Choice 
1 Improvement of environment can be 

broiight about by 

(a) the people through their own efforts 

(b) the combined efforts of a large 
number of agencies 

(c) educationists^ economists and 

researchers following purposeful 
policies 

(d) adopting suitable administrative 
measures 

2. Goethe's saying, "every solution of a 

(woblem is a rww problem" implies that 

(a) there is need to remain ever ready 
to tackle new problems 

(b) no problem can ever be solved 

(cj there are no solutions, only 

problems 

(d) men lack wisdom to find permanent 
solutions 

3. The need to offer ideas, capable of 

widening the people's horizons, is 

(a) cause for despair 


(Ijf'flib'" only-''fo'-T'enM arf 
•tijhderMaftdingaf the environment 
(c^ .iiiicM of ohalMlige 
(cQ gn exciting proedeOt 

4. In tig fast peragtapK tlte author views 

theiMurewith >..* ” 

(al-despair 

(bjhope ■*; 

(c^ Apprehension 
(<Q'mdifference 

5. Oespoilation means 

(a) making things'worse 

(b) destruction 

(c) making people immoral 

(d) plundering 

II. Make a precis of the following 
passage: 

Real praise—the sincere compliment-^ 
is probably the most useful social tool of 
all. It's the valued gold coin of our conver¬ 
sation. Yet today it is in clanger of loking its 
brightness. For, it is greatly misused and 
not properly exchanged.. 

> What is a.true compliment? It’s one that 
benefits bmh giver* arid receiver. Several 
years ago. for example, a house painter 
and his yourtg assistant arrived to paint our 
house. The older man was wearing shiny 
new shoes. My father-in-law stood watch¬ 
ing them. As the rfian started skillfully 
applying paint, rny father-in-law. showing 
his approval, said to the boy. "Son, vvhen 
you can show up on the job to paint a 
house weanng nevv shoes, you will be 
master of your trade." The painter smiled 
happily, and our house received its fittest 
paint job. 

We all like to have our sense of personal 
worth built up or pointed out. And when 
one expert adds to another's sense of 
dignity and speaks favourably of his skHI. 
he is offering a compliment .of the highest 
and rarest kind. Sitting with a group of 
editors. I once overhead the perfect exam¬ 
ple of this type. "He's the only editor I 
know." a follow remarked, "who edits 
copy with a pen." It meant that the editor 
had such skill that he confidently marked 
copy in ink. a revision of any kind never 
being necessary. This compliment was 
doubly strong because it was certain to 
reach him secondhand, thereby assurirtg 
him of its sincerity. 

A compliment differs from flattery in 
that it is objective and given without 
thought of gain. Flattery is often merely lip 
service, or excessive praise given for 
motives other than expressed. 

The greatest efforts of the human race 
have always resulted from the love of 
praise. This should be inspired in 
childhood, but too often parents actually 
lose the confidence of their children by 
pointing out only defects and mistakes. 
The wise parent makes it a point to com¬ 
pliment a child when he deserves it. A 
woman I know has a 12-year-old son vsrho 
considers washing dishes for his mother a 


-gniit' Neiin^.vlF of • 

oompNiwttt. One night, hi hid been 
unwilin8lv*«vaehing a large dish when It 
■heped and cteehed to the fkwir. Silence. 
Thm hie mother said. *You;ietow. Robert, 
of all the timaeYou have waahed the dis¬ 
hes for me. this is the first time you 
dropped one. i think you have set some 
kkyl of a record.* Arodety left the face of 
the boy and he smiled. As one psy¬ 
chologist advises. *Praise virtue, end you 
wiH find few vices to ciitidse." 

There is art in this giving of com¬ 
pliments. Thus. the . good compliment is 
always to the point. Timing, too. is impor¬ 
tant. Don’t wait too King to teli a person 
what a good talk he gave, or how well he 
cut your grass, cooked your dinner, or 
typed your letter. But don't do it 
immediate, when he is expecting it, 
either. Wait. Then when he thinks you may 
have forgotten, pass the praise. 

Confidence, it has been said, is the 
greatest gift that one human can give to 
another. But that does rtot mean we 
should be wasteful with our compliments. 
Rather, we should count them carefully, 
remembering that a good compliment has 
greater purchasing power than money, 
that no one is too busy or successful to 
receive a word of praise. 

Ill Write an essay in about 300 words on 
any one of the topics: 

(a) Violeix^ can solve no problems 

(b) Youth power 

(cjThe role of the banks in fighting 
poverty 

IV SPOTTING ERRORS 

1. She told me that she will get the 

• a b 

work done whether the carpenter 
. c 

came or not. No error 

—a-e~ 

2. Take the example of England whera 

a 

most universities not infrequently run 
b c d 

common courses for B.A. and M.A. 
classes. No error 
e 

3. On being told about the tragic hap- 

«. . . b 

pening he* lost no time in condoling 
c d 

the death of his director. No error 

e 

4. * He would have most certainly 

a 

preferred to write the examination kt, 
b c" 

' a language he kitevir best, isn't it? 

d 

No error 

5. By the time she finishes Writing the 

a b 

last letter I will have travelled ten. 

c d 
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(t4 unworthy ,,i;„ s.,;. w- 


(c) narrow 
(cQ unclear 


■I'.’i. Si-,;. - j*' 


8. It was not he alone was carried 
a . b 

away by -the false story arul who 

• C . 

dubbed the lawyer as a liar. No error 


e 

9. At collage I had marry choices but I 
a b 

did not hesitate to offer Mathematics 
c d 

and Music. No error 
e 

10. Giving the examination at such a 
a. b 

short notice will at best get me j| 
c d 

third. No error , 
e 

SYNONYMS 

V Select the word which is closest In 


;3. HtCfWit •**> 

(8)fbOliSh ; ‘ 

jb) Biattemive 
(cjtactieu 
jrAMparate 

4. IncRgnon* 

|aj joyful 
(b) bright 

jc) healthy 
(d) calm 

5. Confainplalive 

(a) unwise ’ ■ . 

(b) thoughtless 

(c) active 

jd) practical 

SENTENCE COMPLETION 

VII Write down the letter of every 
item that could fiN the gap in each 

question; 

1. They enjoy looking-their children 

playing in the-park. 

(a) to (b) about 

(c) at (dj on 

2. She may not come, but weH get 
ready in case she——. 

(a) will (b) does 


3. «Motii Haiby ought rto* tprTC';'’:*nf4 voor 

ISOCI^ ^t iie^dit!'.? ■••ir;. 

..;(a} ti^ .(W.hay,ing told ■ 

. ..((^.be telling. (ojhaye told 
•'4. i-i—MO go ■tp. t^ college eyyimmingr 

] . ..p^ every Sunday,- . ■ •. i- 

; (a):.gm used .-|bj..usad , i .. -. 

- ..(ci was-used ,. (djuse 

. 5. I wish, .l-r—the . ansvyer to. your 
question. . 

(a) knew (b) would knew 

(ci will Id) know 

6. Thabulb broke and immediately sH 

th^ights went-; 

(a) back (b) off 

(c) in ' ' (dj down 

7. As her grandfathe^——for many 
years, the visitor felt intrigued. 

(a) had died (b) had been dying 

jc) had been dead jdj was dying 

8. He was-prepared to do it in his 

heart of hearts. 

(a) definitely (b| a little 

jcj little (dj a little bit 

9. Beyond the bridge was a small 

cottage-would give them shelter 

for the night. 

(a) in which (b) where 

(c) who (dj that 

10. She had tried every remedy- 

standing on her he)^.' 

(a) except (b) beyond 

jcj yet * jd) only 


meanirig to the given word; 

1. Indecishns 

(a) weak 

jb) diluted 
jcj unsettled 
jd) doubtful 
2 .Oiiovar 
(a) tremble 

jb) talk loudly 

jc) imagine 

jd) fear 

3. fxcirfpolo 

(a) pardon 
jb) banish 
jcj clear 
j(4 blame 

4. Outfcmdish 
(a) enormous 
jbi strange 
jc} suburban 
jdlr ew ia d 

5. Haaeinil 
(a) cancel 

jb) rejc^ 

jc) reiterate 
jcQ reform . 

* ANTONYMS 

VI Choose die word which is oppdshe in 
meaning to the given word; 

Oeei|poMros 

(a) lose 

(b) surrender 
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^<6 Vt 1 wr V «« 

TmIOI Raatening * <• \ . 

1 (e) Htorfttwo' a«n(snoes contain the word red viz. 

- Apples are r^d Sunpieket 

- Apples are ^ood Ket ditch pie 

In these twc/<^enten^es we sfd that Apples' are all com¬ 
mon on left hand side and Pic Kit are cdmmon on 
right hand side This means Apples andrara* aie 
denoted by Pie' and Ket So in the sentence / 

Apples are red Sunpieket 
red would be denoted by sun 

2 (e) We have seen above that we can find the word meaning 

red without using Ten per cie and Ditch pie ket sun 
Hence they are superfluous 

3 (d) CALCUTTA is written as XZOXFGGZ 

On a closer look we can see that in the coded word 
each alphabet has been replaced by an alphabet of the 
same position in the reverse order of the alphabetic 
series eg A is replaced by Z (i a first alphabet by the 
last) C IS replaced by X (i e third alphabet from the 
beginning is replaced by third alphabet from the erKf) 
Following the same rule BOMBAY would be wntten as 
YLNYZB 

4 |e) Series is of the form 

aabbaa aabbaa aabbaa 

5 (b) As per the given signs 

A > B means A “ B (I) 

B>* C means B>C (11) 

C-t-AmeansC< A (III) 

Alternative (a) is C> A which means C 9 ^ A actually This 
IS not correct as we see from (III) 

Aitemative (b) is f < A which actually means C * A 
which IS correct as we see from (110 C < A 
AHerruitive (c) is C » A which means C> A which is 
opposite to (lin and hence is wrong 
Alternative (d)« A -F B > 2C which means A + B * 2C 
We know A > C from (III) 

and A^iB from(l) 

Adding A on both sides of the first equation 
A+A>C+A 
A+B>A+C 


6 (d) 


Hence A -F B > 2C is also wrong 
Thus only the alternative (b) is correct 



After going 3 km towards east Ram turns left (at an 
angle of BO**) i e he starts moving towards north After 
travefltrrg for 4 Icm he turns in the south-west direction 
and travels B km 

Thus the route traversed by him forms a nght angle 
triangle ABC because in a right angle triangle 
(AB)2-F(BCP«(AC}2 
(3P + (4P 

. -9-F16-25-(5)» 

*9 + 16 

Thus AC IS the third arm or diagonal of the triangle and 
so we can conclude that Ram is bank at the starting 
point 

7 (i^AMJLTHAA TAJMAHAL name of B monument 



iio 

ihowrf^ ' 

' mtu Sf) 0 eiB 

Sheete IS to (he light of Bimla 
If potmons are .gi«en as 
1 2 3 


Sh^ io tigr ‘iTtUcan be 


Ritu Sheela 

Benia can be either at position 1 2, or 3 Geeta and 
Beena are to the left of Bimla So Simla can only be at 
positions 


1 Z 3 4 5 

Bimla Ritu Sheela 
Thus Bimla n at the centre 

And ei order to determine the position of all the five girls 

consider the following explanation 

Geeta is to Simla's left She could be either at position 1 

or2 

But Beena s }o the right of Geeta So Geeta can only be 
at position 1 and hence Beena is at position 2 So the 
potion of the girls is 


1 2 3 4 5 

Geeta Beena Simla Ritu Sheela 

11 (c) CTs brother's wife is Q s sister-in-law Her father-in-taw 

must be her husband s father i e Q s brother s father and 
hence Q's father 

12 (e)GANGA IS wntten as DJNDJ 

In the word DJNDJ if we substitute each letter except 
the middle one (N) with a letter three places to its left in 
the alphabetic senes eg D is replaced by A J is 
replaced by G we get AGNAG which is GANGA wntten 
in the reverse order So now WATCH would be coded in 


two steps le 

i) Write WATCH in the reverse order i e HCTAW 
n) Substitute each alphabet (except the middle one) with 
the third letter to its right in the alphabetic senes i e 
H should be replaced by K C by F and so on to give 
KFTDZ 

13 (c) Word LON(X)N can be broken into parts as 

LO ND ON 

3 2 1 

These darts can be rewntten as 

ON ND LO 

3 2 1 

Now if each alphabet is replaced by the tturd letter to its 
left in the alphabetic series i e. O is replaced by L N by 
Kandaoon wegetLKKAIL 
So rx>w if PERIOD is to be coded it should first be 


divided mto three parts viz 

PE Rl OP 

1 2 3 

whM^h should then be rewntten as 

OP Rf PE 

3 2 1 


Each letter should now be raptoohd by the third alphabet 
to Its left m the alphabetic aepea, i e. O should be 
replaoed byiL. DbyAandaooptogiveLAOFMB 
14 (c) Here we define five positions, vml. 2. 3.4 and 5 m the 
descending order of age. ) e.. pMKm at position 1 is 
older than the person at poartionJZ Person at poanion 2 
IS older than the person at posiMli 3 and so on 
1>2>3>4>5 

From statement (4 Jardc IS eldar tor Joha We don't know 
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tmem tinmMt''' 

of ttw podHKtr )2. d or 4. Hi ctfn M « 5 ainM tw'' 
.. wtt becjomflK^^^^ at that potitiDn. which is not 
«ua sinoaHKIMsr 10 at laost ona psraoa La.. Joha 
$in ia r i y JMMh Ihm any di tha p psWon s 3t. 4 or 
. 6/flut twtt Bi pit position t.rinos ha WDuhibaooiiia 
aldaat theiv|MMti is not true as he is younpar to at laast 
one persohitl|Kj Jack. So now the possible positim are 
1 > 3 > . 4 > • 6- 

Jack' J^ Jack* Jack X' 

X Jdvi John John - John 

Mow we c o nsider e ststeineitt which is lelated to either 
Jack or John. One such statement is i.tatsmsnt P i*e.. 
James is older to Jack. 

From the same argument as above James can be at 
positions 1.2 or 3 only. 

1 > 2 > 3 > 4> 5 

James James James X X 

X Jack Jack Jack ' X 

X X John John John 

Now we should consider a statement involving John. 
One such statement is statement (n^ which involves 
John, i.eu Brown is younger to John 
So now the possible positions would be 


1 > 

2 > 

3 > 

4 lyp.. 

5 

James 

James 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Jack 

Jack 

X 

X 

X 

X 

John 

John 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Brown 

Brown 


Now we take a statement relating to Browrvi.e.. 

Brown is eider to Tony. 

which means Tony can only be at position 5. So the final 
order is 

1> 2 > 3> 4> 5 

James X X X X 

X Jack XXX 

X X John X X 

X .X X Brown X 

X X X X Tony 

Hence Tony is the youngest. 

15. (e) The series is 

srq qrs srq qrs srq qrs 

16. P Utis problem can be solved using Ven diagrams. Let one 

circle represent the set of mountains arKf another circle 
represent the set of trees. 



As is evident from the figure, there is nothing common 
between the set of trees and the set of mountains So 
there is no possibility of some or most mountains being 
trees. 

17. ((Q Again representing the statement by figures we see that 
there are two possibHities. 

«a) 



M balB Hm 

have heir i.e. die det of bald man is a subset of dtpM 
who have hair.. ::!v' 

(b) Men with hair Bald min . 



The set of bald men and the set of those who have hair 
is exactly the same. 

We see that in case (a) staternem II is correct, i.e. all 
men with hair are not necessarily bald. 

In case (b) we see that the statement I is correct. But at a 
given time either of the two cases is possible, so only 
either of the two conclusions can be possibly drawn. 

18. P There are thrfre cases possible in which the two 
statements can coexist simultaneously. 

(a) 



This diagram depicts that all elephants are white 
(things): some white things (which are not elephants) are 
made of milk.. 

(bi 



Here the diagram depicts that all elephants are white 
and some white things (including some elephants) are 
made of milk. 

(c) 



The third case is that all elephants are while things and 
some white things (including all elephants) are made of 
milk. 

Thus w6 see that the given conclusion; 

'All elephants are necessarily made of milk.’ can be 
drawn only in one case. Thus such a generalised state*' 
ment is definitely false. 

19. (e) Here again there are three distinct possibilities viz; 
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In all the three cases though we see that aH cows are 
non-vegetarians and all buffaloes are non-vegetarians 
we find that only in the case (c) it is so that aH cows are 
all buffaloes. Thus we canrwt always draw this cotkIu- 
sion. hence this conclusion is definit^ false. 

20. (a) If all boats fly in the air', it is ^dent that some boats fly in 

air. It is given that some aeroplanes Hy in the air. So the 
statement that some boats as weH as some aeroplanes 
fly in the air is definitely true. 

21. (a) The given statement talks about responsibility to Parfia- 

ment so it is implicit in the statement that India has a 
Parliament and so is a parliamentary democracy. But the 
statement talks- nothing about the term of the Prime 
Minister directly or indirectly so the assumption about 
the tmn of Prime Minister is not implicit in the 
statement. 

22. (e) There is nothing in the statement on the basis of which 

any of the two assumptions can be possibly made. The 
statement talks about the Nobei Prize but no where does it 
lead us to assume that they are given in the memory of 
Sir Alfred Nobel. Similarly there is nothing to assume 
that C.V. Raman was the first person to get the Nobel 
Prize in Physics. It only states that C.V. Raman was 
given the Nobel Prize in Physics. Whether he was the 
first recipient or the last, nobody can teN from the 
statement. 

23. (a) Purpose of a school whether'public or piiyale is to 

impart education. So their existence or aboitian should 
be based most on this factor. Thus an argument which 
speaks about shortage of schools in basically strong as it 
relates to the provision of education. The second argu¬ 
ment relates to a factor not related directly with educa¬ 
tion or schools. Public schools might be creeting snobs, 
but still they may be lending a helpfijl hand in the field of 
education. So their abolition on this basis is not Justified. 
Since the argument does not relate to the basic issue 
it is a weak argument. 

24. (b) The commercialisation of television is retaSed daectly to 

the line of control. In commercial television, the line of 
control passes into private hands as they spend targe 






nisnt does ndt itaineto this espbet- It or^ gKtas e vague 
m e s on, which is not subsianfiaii. the second mqumBnt 
Omc&t ratatas to the oorttrol aspapt and hence is a 
strong argument. 


25. (aJBekm going into the decision about the colour of 


uniforms one should krww ttie various reasons for 
choosing a colour. Orw of the importwit raasors is 
visibilty. So the first argument relating to visibHity is 
strong (though it may be incortacfi. But the second 
argument is weak as it does no* relste to any reasons 
regarding the colour choice. 


BSn(ro) Exam, Aug'84 


1.(a| 2.{b) 

3. (cQ The annual Best Actor Award is being given since 1970 

by the Government of India. It carries a Rajat Kamal and 
a cash prize of Rs 10.000. 

4. (b) The Jnanpith Award is given by a Calcutta-based private 

organisation of the same name since 1965. for the best 
literary work in any one of the Indian langua^s. 
Originally, the prize money was Rs 1.00.000. but since 
1982 it has been raised to Rs 1.50.000. 

5. (d) 6. (<9 7.(b) 8.(a| 9.(0 

10. (0 Indian Moumaineering institute 'celebrated its Silver 

JubHee in August 1983. 

11. (0 12.(0 13. (d» 14.(0 15. (a) 16. (b} 

17.(b) 18. (b) 19.(0 20. (b) 21. (e) 22.(0 

23. (0 24. (e) 25. (a) 


26. (c) AH others are planets while moon is a satellite of earth. 


27. (e) 28. (0 29. (d) 

33. (d) 34. (0 35. (a) 

39. (a) 40. (a) 41. (a) 

45. (a) 46. (a) 47. (a) 


30. (b) 31.(0 32.(0 

36.(0 37.(0 38.(0 

42. (b) 43. (b) 44. (d) 

48. (a) 49. (0 50. (b) 


SBI(PO)Exam,Ocl'84 


1. (a) Merdeka is an international football tournament played 

every year m Kuala Luinpur (Malaysia) 

2. (0 3.(0 4.(0 5.(0 6(0 7.(b) 

8.(0 9.(0 

10. (d) Aid India Club is an organisation of about 13 member- 

countries. It provides financial help to India every year 
since 1958. in the form of foreign exchange. The help is 
twrtanHari on the basis of previous year^ economic 
achievement. 

11. (a) Magsaysay Award is an international award given by the 

Government of Philippines, since 1958. in memory of 
their late (Resident. Ramon Magsaysay. who died m an 
air crash, in July 1957. It is given in five differwit fielos— 
government service, public sen/ice. community 
leadership. jourrtaHsm literature and international 
undeistaitding. It carries a cash prize of $20,000 which 
is amiunoed in July-August every year arxl handed over 
to the winners on Aug 31. every year—the birth anniver- 
saty of Ramon Magsaysay. 

12. (a & b) The PUfitzer Prize is given for best work in literatunt 

rmjsic. science and joumdism. The award is distributed 
by an American organisation and was established in tfie 
memory of Joseph Pulitzer (1847-1911). a US joumaist 
and pubfisher. in 1^17. 

13. (a) 14. (a» 

15. (a & d) Mars has two saSeWtsB. Jupiter has 12 satellites and 

Neptune has two saleltlas. 

16. (19 17.(aJ 18.(^ 19.09 20.(49 21.(^ 

22.(4 23. (a) 24.(4 25.0>) 26. (a) 27.(4 
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CkWU GoMiRiioi*. %appRMW «nid 
Vmt Plans. 


32.04 33. (a) 34. (c4 35.(4 

36. 04*^ Ism) North>So(4h Dialog danoMs dMoguas bet- 
weenthericlinalionsandpoornaiions.AM6»richeoun- 
irias of the EWorld baning New Zealand and Australia are 
situated rxKtft of the Equator. Hence they are known as 
North and the poor ooufWieB are caked South. 

37.0>) 38. (d) 39. (a) 40.04 41. (d) 

42. (c) The Concorde is a British-ftench supersonic passenger 

airliner, it is the fastest pasaenger airtinar in the world. 

43. (c) 44. (b) 

45. (s| The Finance CommiBaion is appoinied by die President of 
India under Art 280 of the Constitution. The Commission 


recorTwnands the distr i b u tion of incoma^»tax between the 
states aiKl the Union government. 

46. (a) 

47. (d) The correct pairs are 

(4 Ravi Shankar-Sitar 
0>) Hari Prasad Chaurasia-Fkite 
jc) Bismillah lOian-Shehnai 
(4 Vilayat Khan-Sitar 
(4 Ustad AiT4ad Ai Khan-Sarod 


I 1.(b) 2. (a) 3.(c) 4.0>) 5.(4 

II A stncere compliment—the same as real praise—though 
most useful socially, is very wrongly used. When properly 
exchanged it does good to both the giver and the receiver: For. 
everyone craves for praise and if one receives it horn a pro- 
fessionai colleague it is trtily precious. 

A compliment is not the same as flattery. The latter is 
motivated praise given for the sake of some sellish gain. 

Human achievemertt has been inspited by the love of praise. 
Wise parents should therefore praise their cNIdten BberaUy 
whenever the latter deserve it. 

Compiimerning is an art. A good complHnent should be both 
to the point and timely, neither too late nor too sooa Simiiarly. 
Klee money compliments too should be 'spent* economically, for 
they are a precious currency. 


rancfli w WQB 

own and other waaMiy aactiorrs' needs. The socialist and 
dsmociadc ideology (d dw state requires them to contribute to 
the wsl-being of the ordinary people and to the overall pros¬ 
perity of the nation. This purpose has been greatly achieved by 
the nationaNsatfon of the banks. Today it is not an uncommon 
sight to see a disabled person driving an autorickshaw on which 
is written hypothecated to the Putijab National Bank’ (or to any 
other natioiialiaed bank). Now it is possible for unemployed 
hands ndudfog jobless doctors and engineers to apply for and 
gel loans from the banks arnf to start their own business or trade. 

These useful activities of the banks are not confined to the 
urban areas only. Real benefits have come to the weaker sections 
in the countryside. Banks have opened thousands of new 
branches in the remotest villages and have made it possible for 
the poorest of the poor to get loans on very easy terms, some¬ 
times even without any security, for a wide variety of activities 
irx:luding buying livestock, digging new wells, building bio-gas 
plants and purchasing fertilisers, tractors and other farm equip- 
mem. Sonietimes whole villages have been adopted by the 
banks and the overaB responsibility of their planned development 
is beirtg undertaken by them. 

It is thus obvious that the nationalised banks have been play- 
i^ a critical role in our developmental activities, more par- 
ticulatfy in the areas of rural financing and unemployment 
eradication procpammes. In a country where more than 45% of 
the population lives below the poverty line, such beneficial 
activities acquire an unconwnon importance. For these to con¬ 
tinue it is vital that people develop the habit of saving money and 
depositing it in the banks and foat those who seek loans and 
other benefits from the banks make timely repayments, ensuring 
rrpt only the continuanoe of the already existing programmes of 
tto banks but also their enhancement. Banks will then become 
one of the major instruments fo^ the removal of poverty in our 
country. 


fV 

1 (b) 

2.|e) 

3.(d) 

4. (4 

5 (e) 


6. (a) 

7.(b) 

8.(d) 

9 (4 

10 . (a) 

V 

1.(c) 

2. (a) 

3.(0 

4. (b) 

5. (a) 

VI 

1.(b) 

2. (a) 

3.(0 

4.(4 

5.(b) 

vn 

1.(c) 

2.|b) 

3.(4 

4.(b) 

5 . (a) 


6.(b) 

7.(0 

8: (a) 

9.(4 

10. (a) 



I he first public television broadcast of the 
I I work of a parKamentaw instiiution unique 
I I in the world was transmitted in Britain on 
Jan 23.1985. 

The House of Lords, which can trace its 
begkviings back to foe Ilfo century in Coun¬ 
cils summoned by EngKah lOngs. is foe "second 
chamber' in the country's patliameniary sys¬ 
tem. Its member s , unlike foose of foe House of 
Commora. aw rxM e l ect ed. It depends 
overwhelmingly on foe hatedkary prindpla, 

As a eat for a television "eeiieEr. foe cham¬ 
ber of foe Lords couM hanfly be bet t ere d . At 
one ertd is foe gilded throne where the Q ueen 
sits el foe annual opening of P a r ia ment. -In 
front foe throne is foe vroolaaok. whiehre* 
presents foe w e al fo tof foe nation tom the dafo 
jwhan the country's economyrlBpende d onwoot 
trade. TNs is rMiere Lord Oi a nceSor pr e s kl M . 
SaadHgmfmambmm 

To Ms tigM is foe SpMbta* sUe of foe House, 
where ^ Bishops afr. Alongaide foam foe 
gove r nmen t mi rtislsfs ait ontlMr frora banefo 


THE LORDS* SHOW 

and to foe Lord Chancelcx's left is the Tem¬ 
poral skle where the reposition parties sti. 
Beyond the three clerks in their wigs and 
gowns at the table there are foe cross-berKhes 
which are used by peers who do not ally them- 
Sektes loanypifo'rel party. 

So ve ne r a bl e are the p recinia s of fois plarre. 
and so farxi of its traditions are its mem b ers, 
that foe Lords sometimee tend to be forxigfit of 
fay foe pubfic as s somewhat staid group i>f 
partiamwsarians rxfl of touch wkh foe 20ih 
rareuty. That is an tsrfair judgme n t. 

Members of the Up^ Houae work long 
hours on alxxit 145 d^ of each year. They 
ixmb through highly rxanplex. sometimrss 
r f eep t y ter lious legislation that has beret sent to 
them from tljp Commons. It is iheir frmetion to 
check enrfleaaly on the work foe Commons has 
rlone. arxf they s ometimes pnpoae new 
legislaiion and rfsbaies of their own. If foe 
Lords b eiav e foal the Conenort s has gone 
vwong conalitulionaly they Msi revecae a deer- 
aiaiL Mam frequently, thay see their duly. 


because they are a non-elected House, as 
revising, amazing and warning. 

MametOaua daciaian 

The Lord's decision to allow cameras into 
Iheir workplace for an experi mental six-month 
period was described by some observers as 
momentous. Lord Home, a former PM. said the 
issues involved were "near constitutional". The 
point at issue was whetlier the Lords should 
move ahead of wfiat is known in parliamentary 
language as "the other place*—the House of 
Commons.... 

If foe Lords all appeared together they 
woidd rxam their chamber to overflowing. 
There are 1.182 members; of these, 26 are 
Bishops of foe Church of Englartd; 793 are 
hereditary peers: 19 are Law Lords and 344 
are Me peers. Members never do all turn up 
together. The average daily atieruiance, 
though, is a respectable 320. They receive no 
satary. 

h would be fascinating to learn whether the 
telacasi was as interesting as Vw MUnfster. 
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Quantitative Aptitude 


sr. KAVITA KAPOOR & B. L ARORA 

FOR BSRB |PO), NDA. CDSE... 

These questions should prove extremely beneficial for those 
preparing for the SCRA, CDSE, Assistant’s Grade and CAT for 
IIMs. Specially designed to test your aptitude for quantities I 

DIRECTIONS: Tick mark the correct ahamative from among the several 
alternatives given below each question. The correct answers and ex¬ 
planations appear at the end of this test. 


1. The value of 1+-^ is equal 
to nearly 

(a) 0.12 (b) A 

(c) 0.19 (d) 0.21 

2. The value of 99* is equal to 

(a) 9801 (b) 9811 

(c) 9781 (d) 9981 

3. The area of the rectangle 

AEFC in the figure below is 
(a) 10 cm* (b) 12 cm* 

(c) 16 cm* (d) 24 cm* 



difference of their areas is 
80ir cm*. The difference in 
their circumferences will be 
nearly 

(a) 13.33 cm (b) 8.33 cm 

(c) 6.33 cm (d) 4.25 cm 

5. In the fractions if, if, H 
the least is 

(a) (b) « 

(c) (d) if 

6. The number 10** —1 is not 
divisible by 

(a) 11 (b) 9 

(c) 3 (d) 27 

7. 0.035 x0.035 x0.036 
0.035 X 0.635+0.0645 
+0.0045 X 0.0045 X00 045 
X0:6045 -3.5 x 4;5 Xl 6^ 
is equal to 

(a) 0.0080 (b) 0.0395 

(c) 0.0010 (d) -0.010 

8. If the length of a rectangle is 
increased by 10% and its 
width is decreased by 10%, 
its area will . 

(a) Remain unchanged 


(b) Increase by 20% 

(c) Decrease by 1% 

(d) Increase by 5% 

9. In a group of 30 people, 10- 

take tea but not coffee and 
14 take coffee but not tea. 
How many of them take tea 
and how many take coffee? 
(a) 16, 14 (b) 16, 20 

(c) 10, 20 (d) 12, 18 

10. ABCD is a- square and E, 
F are the midpoints of the 
half diagonals AO and BO. 
The area of the triangle OEF 
is 


(a) 2 cm* 
(c) 1 cm* 


(b) 

(d) 


VZcrn* 
_ 1 

>/fcm* 



11. ABCD is a square. If the 
. shaded area is A cm*, the 
side of th^square is 

(a) \/ (b),s/4(4-;rjA 

(c) y'i6(4-w)A (d) \/^ 



12. If 6x+3<2x+4, X 

(c) A 

13. If 3» 27*-*-1. X, 


9 ^ 

u 


cannot be 

f 

zero . 
y>0, end 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


*of posskbMPlpn of X is 

(•) 1 ^ W 2 

(c| 3 (d) infinfto 

A16 kg nrixl^of cement and 
sand ih the'fi^o 2:6 is mixed 
with 10 kg of another mixtOre 
of ‘cement and sand in the 
ratio 2:3, The mixture wiil 
contain cement and sand in 
die Tetio 

(a) 2:4 (b) 31:73 

<c) 68:117 (d) 4:21 

The value of the expression 
989* is equal to 
(a) 978121 (b) 987121 

(c) 988121. (d) 978201 

Indira Gandhi was assassinat¬ 
ed on Oct 31, 1984, which 
was Wednesday. Her birth- 
date, Nov 19, 1917 fell on 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wedne^ay 
Thursday 

pipes can fill a tank in 
3 and 4 hours respectively 
while a third can empty it in 
5 hours, if all the pipes 
work simultaneously, an 
empty tank will be filled in 
nearly 


a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 
Two 


(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 


2 hours 
2.6 hours 
2.88 hours 
3.2 hours 


18. if x+ 


1-5 4nd x*+ ^ 


19. 


20 . 


the value of x* +-^ 

(b) 
(d) 


X* 


■ 12 , 


(a) 65, 

(c) 62 

Expressed as a 
0.603 is equal to 
(a) 0.00003% (b) 
(c) 0.3% (d) 

lfa*b—(a—b)> the 
(-5)*3 is 
(a) 8 

(c) —16 • 


will be 

58 

52 


percentage 


0.03% 
3% 
value 


of 


(b) 

(d) 


-8 

2 


21. If the scale chosen to repre¬ 
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. W Shift downwards 


■%'V^ WiWVttWWSW 

, (d). Shift towaidk loft / 

tL If k ts ^%‘ihdrp Ihhn y in' 
^assthiii-ii;"'-: ■■ •■ 

. . 26% , (b) 22^ 
(c) 20% (d) 17.6% 


23. 


18 ... ...... 

If x«+^-20and x+^ -6, 


X* + -a* will be 


1 

7? 

96 (b) 101 

(c) 106 (d) 129 

2^A man can do a ^ace of work 
in 12 days: his wife and son 
can do it in 9 da'^, while 
be and his wife can do it 
in 8 days. The man and. his 

son wiil be able to finish 


it in 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 


10 days , 

If days 
If days 
7 days 

25. 12"—1 is divisible by 11 ifnis 

(a) Any integer 

(b) Any odd integer 

(c) Any even integer 

(d) It is, not divisible for all 
values of n. 

26. The number 4n*Hh4n is always 
divisible by 

(a) 8 

(b) 12 

(c) 16 

(d) N one of the above 

(e) Allot the above 

27. Ten men can do a job in 4 
hours while 12 women can 
do it in 6 hours. Sixteen 
men and 8 women will finish 
the job in nearly 

(a) 1.5 hours 

(b) 1.75 hours 

(c) 1.88 hours 


S wx^’V}:/ 


28. iMsuihrkl^theb^ h§8lhi 
of a triarigle ia 16 cm. If the 
area of tfi« triangle ia 26 «r^, 
the base is 

(a) 6 cm (b) 9 cm 

(c) 10 cm (d) H.56rh 

2B. Rimesh can do a piece of 

work in 7 days and Naresh 
can do it in 6 days. Rakesh 
works for 3 days and leaves. 
Naresh will finish the remain¬ 
ing work in 

(a) 2.5 days (b) 34 days 

(c) Vdays (d) 2.86 days 

30. Each of the four circles shown 
in the figure is of the same 
radius R. The area of the 
shaded portion is nearly 
(a) fR* (b) fR« 

(c) ■ 



31. Iff(a,b) -a»+b* f (2, f(3.4)) = 

(a) 29 (b) 129 

(c) 81 fd) 629 

32. (1 -i-yV) (1 -fiiV) (1 + A). 

.(14 4) (144) is equal 

to nearly 

(a) 4? (b) 4? 

(c) 2 (d; 38 

33. [(v^e-f-v'S) (V6-v'3)]®'» IS 
nearly equal to 

(a) 3v3 (b) 2v'3 

(c) 3^18 (d) 3^/12 


T \ * / 


36. 


^ Js nega 

b) x>e (d) 


36. 


....-ifor 

4<rx<8 

c) x>e (d) 0<x<4 
numjlrer when divided by 
81 leaves 27 es,. rarrtainder. 
When it ie dhilded by 27, the 
remainder will be 
(a) zero 
9 

(c) 18 

(d) Can be any number <27 
The value of tho expression 

0.00168 X.00048 , 

is equal to 


0.042 X.4 


(a) 0.00048 (b) 0.0048 

(c) 0.0000048 (d) 0.000048 

37. the value of the expression 
7+6-(3^2xi) of f-HxA 
is equal to 

(a) 12A (b) 24M- 

„ (c) 12M (d) 12.4* 

38. The cost of a pant is 70% of 

the cost of a coat and 130% 
of the cosIt of a shirt. If all 
the three cost Rs 623.60 the 
cost of the shirt will be nearly 
(a) Rs136 (b) Rs 147.50 

(c) Rs150 (d) RS162.50 

39. The maximum value of the 

expression—x*-i-ex4l2 is 
(a) 12 (b) 21 

(c) 17 (d) 8 

40. The,number 142596x4 will 

be divisible by 22 if x is 
(a) 1 (b) 2 

(c) 4 (d) 7 

41. The maximum number of balls 
of 20 cm radius which can be 
accomodated in a cubical 
box of side 1 m is 

(a) 125 (b) 32 

(c) 31 (d) 29 

42. Which of the following frac- 
tions is the greatest? 

(a) 44 (b) I 

(c) A (d) 


A 


ANSWERS 


1. (d) Each fraction is nearly equal to 0.1 and thus 

the sum should be close to 0.2. 

2. (a) 99*-1-(99+1) (99-1)-9800.99*-9801. 

3. (c) The two sides of the rectangle are the diago¬ 

nal of the siquare and its half diagonal. Thus, 
if L is the side of the square, the sides of 
the rectangle are ^2 ^ I-/v'2 ^''d the 

area of the rectangle is L* Since L«*4, the 
' area is 16 cm\ 


4. (a) If rj and r, are the radii of the circles, we 
have 

ri4-r,—12 and (i) 

»(r,»-r,‘^-80 (ii) ^ 

Dividing (il) ^by (i) we get *(ri— 

V or 2*(r, —r3—¥—13.33 cm. 

6. (a) The fraedorw are less than 1 by 3/17, 3/19, 


3/20 and 3/25 respectively. Since 3/17 
out of tiiese is maximum, the first frartioi'. 
14/17 is the least- 

6. (a) The number 10*’—1 consists of 27 nines 

(9s) and is thus obviously divisible by 9 and 
3. Once divided by 9, it will give twentyt 

seven Is (1111.)and this number 

is divisible by 3. The original number ts 
therefore divisible by 27. The number 
obviously not divisible by 11. 

7. (b) The expression can be written as 

8*^5 Jab a«0.035 and b«0.0045 

the expression is. equal to a 4b 0.0395. 

8. (c) if L and B are the original length and breadth 

respectively, the original area-*L.B and the 
new area—(1.1 L). 0.9B—.99LB. 
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of paoptewho ofep botfiteo and coffee is 
obwrouBlir 6. Thus (10+6) take tea and 
(14-f-6) take coffee. 

10. (c) Since AC-4vl AC-Zv^f-and 

AO-V2: 

Since the diagonela of a square intersect 
each other at right angles, area of AOEF 
is i OE (OF)ai V2 \V2 cn**- 

11. (a) If L is the side of the square, the area of 

the shaded portion is L*-«- L»= A or L* 
(1 -»)-A 4 4 T 

Thus. L- v'4A/(T -»). 

12. (b) 6x+3<2x'f4 means 

4x<1 or x<i. Since f is greater than 
it is the correct answer. 

13. (c) 3v 27*-»=3J' 3*(*-2)=.3»***-«~1=3» 

Thus, y+3x —6-=0 or 3x==6—y 
Therefore, x=2 —Y/3 

The number of possible values of x are, 
therefore, three, viz, 0,1,2. 

14. (c) Amount of cement in the first mixture= 

2x15/7 kQ-=30//7 kg 

Amount of cement in the second mixtures 
|x10 kg =4 kg 

Thus the amount of cement in K kg of final 
mixture is V+4 kg== V kg 
The amount of sand is 117/7 kg. The required 
ratio is therefore 58:117. 

15. (a> 989»-11*=(989+11) (989-11)»978000 

.-. 989«-=978121 

16. (a) In a non-leap year one day advances on 

the same date as we move in to the next 
year while in a leap year the days advance 
by two. Since there are 67 years between 
the two given days and 17 of these are leap 
years, 67-f-17 — 84 days difference exists 
between the two dates. 

Since 65=9 x 7-i-,2, Nov 19,1917 is 9 weeks 
and 2' days before Wednesday, viz, 
Monday. . 

17. (b) The part of the tank the three pipes fill in 

one hour is Thus the tank 

will be filled in 60/23=2.6 hours. 

18. (a) x*-|-1 

19. (c) .003 =^- - ^=0.3% 

20. (b) (-5)*3 = -5-3=8 

21. (d) The height of P above the origin will 

remain the same whereas horizontal loca¬ 
tion will move towards left 

x-1.25y. 
x»+Vx*= 


22 . 

23. 


(c) 

(a) 


1.25 

(x-|-1/x)(x«+l/x»-l) 

=5x(20-1) 

=95. 

24. (c) Wife's one day's work=l — 

.-. Son's one day's work=i—rff=V'k 
The man's and son's one day's work 

They will thus finish it in f f days. 

25. (a) 12»-1=(12-1){12^»+12^+-+12 

+1). Thus 11 =12—1 is a factor of 12*—1 
for all n. 

26. (a) 4n*+4n=4n(n+1) is always divisible by 4, 


-Mica ii(ii.+Y$. is al iti i i ! : 

27. (d) t man's i hoiiff's and 

1 woman's 1 hour's fob=^* 
16 men's and 8 womehT 1 

=4f+A“ 36r“ 365 


hour's job 


Time required fH hrs 1.95 lus. 

28. (c)b + h=15 ..'(1) 

Area=| bh=25 or Ui=S0 
b-h=[(b+h}>-4bh] 1/2 
. orb-h=v^(225 -2d5)=5 ..(2) 

Adding (1) and (2) 

2b=20 w b=10 cm 

29. (d) Work done by Raicesh in 3 da^=f. 

The remaining work (f) will be finished by 
Rakesh in 5xf day8=V day8=2.86 days. 

30. (b) The required area=Araa of the square ABCD 

of side 2R—4x the area of the quadrant of 
a circle 


== 4R»-4 (?^j-4R*-*R* 

“ (4-V)R*=fR«. 

31. (d) f(3,4)-3*+4*=25- 

f(2. 25)=2*+25*=629 

32. (d) The given expression is equal to 

(1 +-/r) (1 +*) (1 + A).(1 + V)- 

= H « II-.-if-38- 

33. (a) (v'6+v'3)(v/6-V3)-=e—3=y 

The given expression is thus 3*'*= 3^/3. 

34. (b) x*-12x-|.32=x»-12x+36-4 

= (x-6)>-4 

This is negative if 4<x^8. 

35. (a) If x is the number, obviously x=81y+27 

where y is'the quotient obtained when the 
number is divided by 81. When the number 
is divided by 27, the quotient will be (3y+1) 
and the remainder will be zero. 

36. (d) The given expression is equal to 


168x48x10-“ 

42"x4x1(f* 


48x10-*=.000048 


37. (c) The expression is 


38. (c) 

P+c-|-s=436.5 where P,as, denote the 
cost of a pant, coat & shirt respectively. 

Thus 1.3 s + ^j^s+s=623.60 


7+6-(fxi) of f+iX* 

7+5—t of |+A=7+5—]S[+A 

=i2yft 


-12-A+A 

P=0.7c=1.3s and 


(.91 +1.3+.7)s=436.52 


s=- 


436.52 

2.91 


>150 


39. (b) The given expression is 

- (x*-6x-r2)=- [(x-i^)*-21 ] 
whose maximum value is 21 which happens 
for x=3. 

40. (d) Since 22=2x11. the number should be 

divisible by 11. Applying the rule of divisi¬ 
bility by 11, X should be 7. 

10 * 

41. <d) The desired number is =29 

42. (a) This is >0.7, whereas all others are'Jess 

than this. 
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Should jobs be deliNced from degrees? 

idem Ham fobs kt not mntwofm. Vm Mi&e Stniee* Commhtae npmttd. 19B6. 

that *M» deg^ q mSIfe a ii a n ahoiM ka abaSahad for k m m r amd addd§a laaals id pubKe aanicas /e/ariea/ 
jataaadiaidaraddeai^ HalaHddeondaua tarthatop lav^(aaiaaraiSeml.“Jha'NationalComnduaa on dta J(H-2'¥3 
oduaideoa/atmetum, tialdin t973 titai “a padcf at datiddng unh/a ni tf dagraaa adth tha racniitmant tor tita bulk otpbs. 
btidt intha pubtic and p riaata aaeton, ia • sine qua non fttrlDw success «f<Ae iwwsmfcftrre. univentiy aducation a 
n oeaaa ai y far au riar l a v a l m ma garial and axaeutiaa joba. tor taaehaig and ior other putposes aueh as training adantists, 
angkia ar a, da e to n. aeoaora ia tt. titarary paraona. ato. h ahotdd taa ba eompolaoty for aU tha mafTha idea ams rapaafad by 
Aft Kktarai in 19td, th an C hai rm an of UPSC ami alao in the Draft National FoUey on education in 1979. In 1982 tha 
Matronal kraHtitia oi edocationa! Ptanrmg and Ahnaasitation fMiePAf dadarad that dagreas should be delinked from Jobs, 
andtoday, altar FMRaihGandhra Jan Srratiooaltroadeaat tire issue is tha sulgect of much debate. 

Hoarauar, k shmdd bo noted that arhde an r obnant at the seeondary sdtool stage has increased 283.3% in tha last two 
dacadas. k has ineraasedonly 1^6% in institutions idIngharleamitrg in tha same period. More importer^, less than 7% 
id tha eentup^s total yotkh in the age-group 17-23 is antoUad for higher edueation. Furtbetmore. according to the estimates 
of the ^nd round id tire Notional Sample Suntoy (1977-78!. ordy 3.07% of tire ton! labour force in the country has tire 
educ a tion a l guaNficatien at “vaduation and aboea", arrdtdebout 7m added to tire hdroor force armuaHy miy about half a 
mMKanata"itighwaducaiedr. Under the cucumstaneim.ia higher education the mtaorproldam to be tackled at this stage to 
faciHtata ertrplayment opportunities? Is not the baaicguastion that of the latit of a secio-ecortimtie muetura that can rnetch 
quaKKcations with employmootratitar than one of eheeldnQ“ethteationalinltation“? 

CCTlmes asked its r ea ders to voice thek opinions on the subject in its January issue. Selected views have been ci»d in 
the following cohurinsaa s haa t wh at the readers feel about the subject 


■ Toda/s education is not at al job-onennd and the 
knowledge is aeldofn uaeM-in pmcticai He. The best way is to 
have job-orianied oouises after SSC so that many student hours 
vwH be sawad. MK SsnawniMk SfkaAaeatf 

H D e g re e s and raarts-are not the real me asu rement of l e o n i ing 
and inteMgence. Students having m knowledge of their sufaiects 
getthro u gb withbriKant marts. SewtawAnewlfc Bombay 

■ How wa a master of Sdence bee better at kwi ii sua t o r or a 
deik than a matriculate? There are many brSiant. ambitious per¬ 
sons who are not able to pusue higher education because of 
financial problems and therefore have to make do with menial 
jobs, ftesc ri bing higher ladwr than essentid quafifications 
amounts to violarion of the Fundamental Rights guaranteed by 
theCbnstiturionof Inria. P.V. S t a a db a ran Paitna 

■ Large disparities exist in the standards of courses for various 
degrees offered by eH t ere re un re ers i t i es. Moreover, a lot of 
arxwnalies are marie to obtarn a rlegree by hook or by crook. 
Degree being an essential rartuaement for jobs, students rush to 
the universities, thus reducfog the standard of education arxl the 
e ff i c ien t lunoioning of the ixiversities. Brw Mohan Agrawal. 
Roorkae 

■ Fracticaly. unwersity education is proving to be futile as very 
few competitions have thar roots n universitY education. At pre¬ 
sent. abnost in ai fields, oa n rfid a t e s ate trairiad after thdr stiac- 
tiort So why should they wasta-ttieir time in ureversties? Y.P. 


■ DeKnking degrees from Jobs wixild end in making India 
rlevDidof strong leaders. F. Girish, Hyderabad 

■ A graduate is more malture and thus more suitable for these 
caaegories of jobs where public dealing is concerned. 5. 

HangaawmtOY. Madras 

■ D nfi rein g wil result in sreipfessing the pcxir and the lower 
midtfle dass. who get their knowleilge concerning different fiekls 
of erl u cation orrty in txifi e g o s. Children from these classes will 
find al job avenues closed to them if delinking is brought about. 
navaon Kumar Jain. NewDetiti 

■ Degrees act as barriers to crxniptfon today. The cases of 
corruption wH increase if degrees are delinked from jobs. Senjay 
Kunmr. MusafMtpur 

. ■ Whan jobs are severed from degrees, college education will 
become ussiess in the eyes of students. Purposeless universities 
can be described as de^ mstitutions whit:h can further worsen 
thequality of etfcication. Nttey V. Armaria. Ahmedebad 

■ If deinking is kfrroduoed. there will be hardly anybody 
iMerested in higher education. On the other hand, the employers 
wM insist on some basic knowledge which was previously b^g 
ensiaed even by the dev.-ilucd degrees. Nihar Ran/an Sakretty. 
Pdri 

■ fri an abrupt decision to delink degrees from jobs, the state 
wH aggravate the present youth unrest in India. A chaotic 
environment is bound to occur in the country which might give 
unemployed persons (and opposition, parties also) an issue to 


■ The pitstiB of taacfaarsshaulilbe offered to the inleHectuals of the fXMSitrv. Anatip/V lereac 0eAre/Inn 

■ lti8inipoilanltolnktliesyftibuswilhiobsatthedegre»htveLOfriaaftlC.IXeir,MBenif 

■ The age final for each job shiartdbevedaced to sudi an cKietd that a deipeehoidBr would naMwabie4o apply for jobs which d 

----- — MfO- -- *-■- 

■' A girtnile dt i H UJ is we rtWa a r u nfa re highBr e d u ca tio n ia pMis e Mt So p uaigraduaio rtweaoe should be intagtated with graduaiel 
oaunmAa.%.BSelBAta¥.iabahndMewIla^ 

■ T hre e tiwa ti rt tiBiiinni l niTaiiriH r itl| ai Tli a rfnritiltiTitiTiiliTB» In Inp r rt iptrffriiliil b T itftfr tab I T annerfrar Cakutta. 

■ ThawHioiidbaaecieattiig'boilylo JulBiiitiiw^iiiemeiitanti-aBaeaBreofaitiMeiieeertwwBhteenfor.uoiversfries. There should be 





flcnaim Kiioun»GE 


YOU ASK, WE ANSWER 

BVSUPRIYA 


• When M th» Imrgnst pomnr plant situand Md what n 

da ganantmg eapaeitY? 

Jagpt Singh Parmar. Amntaar 
The largest power station in the world is situated m Leniitgiad 
(USSR) This 3 000 Mw power station was commissioned in 
October 1962 

• \Mien and 6y whom wan dia Gateway of India and India Gate 

(New DediiJ buikf \ 

Uual Shah. Angtang (AaaamJ 
The Gateway of India (Bombay) was constructed in 1911 and India 
(Bate (New Delhi) was constructed in mid 1320s India Gate is also 
called the AH India War Memorial Both these gates were constructed by 
the then British Government 

• Rawnta m chmnological order Namdev. Shankaraeharya, 
Ramanuja. Kabir. Fand and Nanak 

• Which islands eonatitute the West Indies? 

• Which era the nin beanng Clauds Nmbus. Cumulus'Cirrus or 
Stntus? 

. Gunavak Singh 

The chronological order is Shankaraeharya (7SB S2S A 0) 
Ramanuja (1«n7'1137 AO) Namdev (1270 1350 ADI Kabir 
(1396 1519A0)andNanak(1469 153gA0) 

The archipelago in North Atlantic between North and South 
Amenca comprising Cuba Hispanolia Puefto Rico Jamaica Bar¬ 
bados Trinidad and Tobago Mtigua St Kitts-Nevis Anguilla St Lucia 
Windward and Leeward Islands and Guyana together form the West 
Indies 

Of all the four types of clouds mentioned Nimbus bring heavy ramv 
Cumulua clouds do rrbt bnng ram while Cirrus are thin clouds wf^ 
never bnhg ram Stratus clouds are gray in colour and bnng light ram 

• What lathadiffanncabatwaanplabiaeita and nfarandum? 

• WhM IS phonognm? Fhiasa alucidata 

Kp Goyal. Abohar 

Plebiscite means to seek public opinion on arty irnpcmant public 
question which is later given the fonm of a law In referendum on the 
other hand first a law is made and later on public opmion is taken on it 
Under this system a telegram can be booked through telephone The 
charges for the telegram are paid later on receipt of the bill 

• How many eountnes of the world haya woman pnsidants and 
prime ministers today? Flaaaa giva their names 

• Who am the memben of NATO? When an its headquarters 
situated? • 

Mohammad Rah. Madhubani fBiharl 
Today exrepf for England no other country has a woman PM Also 
no country in the world lias a woman Pre«ident Margaret Thatcher is 
the PM of England 

The Noitf Atlantic Treaty Organ ition(NATO) with ns headquarters 
at Bru >pl has 1S member Spam i it late,>t mt mber 

(Continued from page 4 7/ 

For 

■ If you can pick up a student at tlte end of plus 2 and make 
nim a good army general a doctor or an engineer there is no 
reason why the same procedure canrot hold good for govern¬ 
ment servic es N Mahendran. Coimbatore 

■ A degree student of a distuibed university waste** three years 
or more in getting s degree tie could have obtained in two years 
time Devendra Mishre Allahabad 

■ Tlic courses in universities are more theoretical and obsolete 
ind have very little application to the concerned jobs Deepak 
fdathur. New Delhi 

■ It IS only the candidates calibre that should determine his 
future and not degree By doing so the pressure on colleges will 
be relieved and they can then serve better t andidates generally 
nterested in research and higher studies A V Rama Murthy. 
Visakhapatnam 



A MUSICAL WHO'S WHO 1 

Tabki 

SsmtaPrashad 


Naina Devi 

playwi 

Alta Rakha Khan 


SiddeshwanOev 

m - 1 

9WOQ 

Zakir Hussain 


Malikaarjun 

All Akbar Khan 


Martsexu 


Zann Oamwala 


NazakatAli 


Saran Ram 


Salamat Ali 


Bakliwal 


MS 


Amjad All Khan 


Sufobalakshmi 

Saratigi 

Ram Narayan 


Dr Bala Murali 

Sanloer 

Shiv Kurtiar 


Krishna 


Sharma 


Neena Mehta 

Flule 

Han Prashad 


Rajerxlra Mehta 


Oiaurasia 


Jagjit Singh 

Violin 

VG Jog 


Chitra Singh 

Shehnoi 

Bismillah Khan 


Peenaz Masani 
Ghulam All 

Star 

Ravi Shankar 


Sobha Gurtu 


Vilayat Khan 


Praveen Sultana 


Nikhil Bannerjee 

Karitak 

Birju Maharaj 


Abdul Haleem 

D(NIC9fl 

Durga Lai 


Zatar 


Uma Sharma 

VecolhM 

Kumar (Bandharva 


> Roshan Kuman 


Kishon Amonkar 

OdM 

Samyukta 


Amir Khan 


Panigrahi 


BhimSaoJoshi 


KeluCharan 


JasRai 


Mohapatra 


Bade (BhulamAli 

Hmmno 

Sonal Man Singh 


Khan 


Yamim 


Abdul KanmKhan 


Knshnamurti 


bmgh Bandhoo 


Padma 


D V Paluskar 


Subramaniam 

a 

Aminuddm Dagar 

Kudupeii 

Swapna Sundan 


• Which state in India is the largest producer of nee—Andhn 
Pradesh or West Bengal? * - 

* MT Puttenju. Bangalom 

Andtva Pradesh is the largest rice producer in the country The latest 
available figures* are 



Andhn Pmdesh 

IMssr Bengal 

UP 

1980 81 

7 011 

7 466 

5 570 

1981 82 

7 868 

5 833 

5 898 

19B2 83 

7 671 

4 949 

5 645 

1983 84 

8 568 

7 940 

6 791 


*(000 metric tonnes) 


Against 

e ploitandrni use TanqAli Bijnore 

■ Our school education is not enough to help us develop a 
better understanding of the prevailing systems It i ju**! at ‘he 
postgraduate level that a peison begins to think for himseK or 
feel capable of thinking Neeraj Raj Snvestava. Bhopal 

■ Delinking a ill result in i mad rush for employment frem a 
very eady stage It will sffect the quality and efficiency 
requirements nf the jobs tnd wilt prove fatal Dhiren Kumar 
Dhanbad 

■ A person after hav ng been under the c are guidance and 
tutelage of many intellectuals for three or five years in a college 
or university can fare better at a time of crisis than a person who 
has passed a test condge ted by a recruiting agerev and who has 
only studied ihe prescribed <*yliabus P Prakasam Cuddepah 

SB 
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BY RAGHU BHATNAGAR S RAJUL BHARGAVA 


Introducing yet another serial 
on grammar. This time on 
teaching composition. To help 
you master the skills of writ¬ 
ing. From sentences to 
‘paragraphs. With suitable 
illustrations. To be covered in 
our forthcoming issues. 


A ll writing involves at least two 
basic things; {a) putting words in a 
sequence, that is. one after another, 
and (b) making conscious choices about 
each one of these words. Writing, 
therefore, involves making of both chains 
and choices. But. as everyone knows, 
writit.ig is a complex process. Part of its 
complexity lies in determining the order 
and the form of the wortte that constitute 
the sequence, for not every sequence is 
grammatical. It is in accordance with the 
rule-governed nature of verbal cortstruc- 
tions. All courses in composition are. 
therefore based, on an understanding of 
those conventions which govern the 
sequential compatibility of words. The 
kind of decision one has to take is why a, 
c. b and not e, « is the correct choice 


like the following; 

A curiou s spectac le 

a c b 

^p^tacle cuTOUS a 

b c a 

or 

Most people m tfie world love pea^ 
a c b 

J.ove peace i i the world mos t prople 

b c a 


It will thus be seen that every composi¬ 
tion writer is faced with two kinds of 
choices, one relating to the principle we 
called sequential compatibility and the 
other merely verbal, th^ is. between one 
word and another. The latter is too 
obvious to need elaboration; wtMild one 
choose people or men in the sentence 
'Most people in the world love peace'? 

A natural corollary of the principle of 
sequential compatibilitv is the distinction 
between meaningful and meaningless 
combinations. Thus in the sentence 
quoted above ,the meaningful com¬ 
binations are; Most people/in the world/ 
love peace. 



On the other hand combinations like; 
people in/ in the/worid love— are mean¬ 
ingless. 

The reasons why certain combinations 
are meaningful are rather complex. One 
thing, however, is clear—there is a direct 
relation between information structures in 
the brain and their expressions as 
meaningful combinations. Phrase struc¬ 
ture. in other words, is a reflex of informa¬ 
tion structure. Here, for example, are a few 
sentences with their natural divisions; 

1. Dogs/like/the company/of their 
masters. 

2. The world/is not/always/a happy 
place/to live in 

3. Machines/have made/rhodem civili- 
satiort/possible. 

4. War/meaas/the end/of all civilisation. 
b. Colleges/give/more than mere 

education/to their students. 

A lesson on writing composition should 
begin with the understanding of these 
interrelations between the parts of senten¬ 
ces. Later, if one wants to write bigger 
compositions (paragraphs), one would have 
to understand interrelations between sen¬ 
tences. and in even bigger compositions 
(essays), those between paragraphs. Thus 
the secret of good composition is good 
relations between various units. The 
following diagram shows these various 
interrelationships; 

SENTENCE 

Words/Phrases Words/Phrases 

PARAbRAPH 
_I_ 

Sentence Sentence Sentence 
1 2 3 

ESSAY 
__l_ 

Para Para Para Para 

12 3 4 

Composition—Putting together of 
meaningful/interrelated units 

Any meaningful composition will aim at 
putting interrelated units together. Let us 
then begin with the sentence, since it is 
the basic unit of composition. Consider the 
following arrangement of words; 

Food ifie away put switch oft light the 
^d. 

As it stands, it makes no sense what¬ 
soever. However, differently arranged they 
become meaningful" 

Put the food away and switch off the 


light. 

It means that in English we cannot put 
words in any order we like. The point can 
be made with the help of a more simple 
example; 

Snake a killed Ram. 

This is hot a rneaningful sentence. Any 
one having even an elementary knowledge 
of English can reanange it to make it 
meaningful. But another point emerges 
here. Sometimes word-order can change 
the entire meaning of the sentence, e g.. 

Ram killed a snake. 

A snake killed Ram. 

Either way word-order is an important 
principle of sentence construction. 

The normal word-order in an English 
sentence is; 

Subject IS)- Verb M-Ob/ect (O)- 
Compiiment (C)- Adverbial (A) that is. 

S V 0 C A in short. This pattern has a natural 
division accord-ng to which S and all that 
goes into it constitutes one part and V O C 
A put together constitute another. (Here it 
is worth remembering that of the VOCA 
the last three, namely O C A are not 
always present in all sentences. In other 
words, they are optional elements of a 
sentence while V is an obligatory 
element.) Thus S may be<said to repre¬ 
sent what may be called the subiect group 
of words and VOCA the predicate group 
of words. And the normal sequence is the 
subject group followed by the predicate 
group. 

The subject group and the predicate 
group taken together constitute a Control 
.Unit, so called because it is this unit which 
controls everything else that occurs within 
a sentencrr. It meanr. that besides the sub¬ 
ject gioup anrl the predicate grou)) other 
wt>r j groups can occ.ur withiri a sentence, 
but they cannot take the place of the con¬ 
trol unit. All they can do is suftporl the 
control unit. They can, therefore, be called 
Support Units'. The thing to remember is 
that a support unit , in itself does not have 
meaning. It acquires meaning when taken 
together with or joined to a control unit. 
Thus the phrase 'weeping and shouting' 
■does not convey much by itself. 

However the sentence—'Weeping and 
shouting.' Ram entered the room—is 
easily comprehensible, for now 'weeping 
and shouting' as a support unit has been 
joined to a control unit, viz Ram entered 
the room'. We can represent these facts 

’Ttiese lermii fsave been laken from It F. Bailey. A 
Survh/ml Kit For Writing Fngiith. Longman 
Che^trePvi Ltd, 1977 
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SUPPORT UNIT 


Weeping and shouting 
CONTRlfiL UNIT 


Ram entered the room 


Subject Group Predicate Group 


Ram 

entered the room 

Support Unit 

Control Unit 

Weeping and 
shouting 

Subject 

Group 

Predicate Group 

Ram 

entered the 
room 


Here are some more examples of sup¬ 
port and control units: 

1. When it rains, people use umbrellas. 

SU E!C3 

2. If you are hungry, ask for some food. 

SU CD 

3. He goes swimming, .when tired. 

CU SU 

4. She likes reading, though she has very 

—CD*”— — — 

little time. 

5. Finish your work, while I type the 

CD 

letter. 




Although we have taken very short and 
simple sentences r - which the control units 
are shorter still, wts can have bigger exam- 
plejj of the control unit. 

The man facing the window to your left 
IS about to jump out of it 

Not one part of the sentence can be 
taken out without doing damage to the 
sense of the sentence. This is an important 
point, for it show»that the control unit is 
one whole, completely irreducible. 

. Now let us have a look at the support 
units. A support unit can have three 
positions; in the beginning of the sentence 
Irefote the contiol unit, at ffie end of the 
sentence after the control unit, and bet¬ 
ween one part and anoUier part of the 
control unit, as in the examples below: 

1. At two in the afternoon each day ./he 
felt extremely restless, (beginning) 

2. When tired/he wanted to have a swim, 
(beginning) 

3. She wears red/but very rarely, (end) 

4. They got viciory/as well as money, 
(end) 

5. His friend/a brilliant teacher./often 
behaved abnormally, (middle) 

6. The borius/—third in the year/— 
proved a great blessing, (middle) 
Somelimes all the three positions are 

taken in the same sentence: 

Their wish fulfilled./the young couple./ 
now in their 20s|/decided. to lead a 

SO Cmtrft Comp^itipn 


rpe^awuHNWii/l^eewfypi 
soon going to h^ • baby. 

The control unit thus jcan atn.aa aif 
independent wofck-group. it c^tains infor¬ 
mation no part of which is j^fierfli^s or 
of a kind which c^n be rermi^ without 
changing/distortlna-the sense of the s^ 
tenca. On the othw hancL a support urut 
cannot exist independently. It has the 
status of a dependent word-group. 
PmngnptkWriting 

A paragraph is a section of prose in' 
which a particular topic is stated and 
developed. In other words, it is a group of 
sentences, all of which focus on a single 
subject. A well-written paragraph 
possesses the charactmstics described 
below: 

1. It almost Mways contains a topic sen¬ 
tence that presents the subject of the 
paragraph. 

2. The rest of the sentences . of the 
paragraph relate to the topic sentence 
in one of the following ways— 

(a) land into/up to it. 

(b) explain it. by either expanding or 
limiting its meaning 

(c) support it 

(d) support or explain one of the sup¬ 
porting sentences 

3. The topic sentence mostly occurs at. 
a near the beginning of the paragraph. 

4. In the case of an introductory 
paragraph as part of a bigger composi¬ 
tion the topic sentence ordinarily 

' occurs at, or near, the conclusion, 
b. In introductory paragraphs beginning 
with an 'although clause', the tope sen¬ 
tence often occurs somewhere near 
the middle.’ 

The topic sentence most often corttains 
the mam idea of the paragraph. Here is an 
example taken from Edith Hamilton's Tha 
Greek Way: 

A Hindoo temple is a conglotnera- 
tion of adornment. The lines the 
building are completely hidden by the 
decorations. Sculptured figures and 
ornaments crowd its surface, stand out 
from U in thick masses, break it up into 
a bewildering series of irregular tiers, it 
IS not a unity but a collection, rich, con¬ 
fused. It looks like something not 
planned but built this way and that as 
the ornament required. The conviction 
underlying it can be perceived: each bit 
of exquisitely wrought detail hail a mys¬ 
tical meaning and the temple's exterior 
was important only as a means for the 
artist to ascHbe thereon the symbols of 
the truth. It is decoration, not archi¬ 
tecture. 

It is evident that what is stated in the 
topic sentence at the beginning of the 
paragraph has been supported with a 
series of descriptive ewimples in the rest of 

Belh $ Nen^. WMtingeffectively Charles E 
MeiritlCc. 1983 



IVJ8-. 
paragraph is 'one whole'. In other words, it 
has unity, which is the’ outcome of there 
being a single topic ffreecih .g 0 mpph. A 
violation of the above! lalriei^jfe^one- 
tppic. 6n0; peragfapf^-r^r^tta, jrf.a Itad 
paragraph^. If ^. jbe iituetraled by .taking 
together .two paragraphs one of which 
observes the prirxaple of unity and the., 
other which violatee it.^ 

A. When a historian iof the hiture deals 
with Britain in die 20th century he 
may vysll declda that the nation's 
biggest problem in'diet period was 
the preeeivadon of freedoms won 
centuries ea’riier. Between 1600 
and 1900 the iavm of Britain slowly 
caught up with the growing con¬ 
viction that the individual had 
rights against the State, and that it 
was the proper function Of the latter 
to safeguard those rights. Yet, at 
the same time, social and 
econoioic pressures were develop- 
. ing that were to endanger the liber¬ 
ties *of the individual. Those pre¬ 
ssures were not fully manifest 
until the mid-20th century when, 
though sentiment was still in favour 
of the idea that the State was made 
for man, the revolutionary results of 
technological changes were 
threatening to reduce the status of 
the individual. 

B. The immense technical 
achievements of ISth-ceniury Bri¬ 
tain would have been impossible 
without the work of Henry 
Bessemer. His systam of producing 
stiiri was stilt in extensive use until 
a few years ago. though the open- 
hearth process invented by Sir 
William Siemens is now of greater 
importance. Up to 1856 steel was 
an expensive product imported 
from Sweden and costing about 
£50 a ton in the money of that day. 
Consequantlyn it pould be used only 
for a very limited range of articles. 
Wrought iron wee used for engines, 
bridges, ships, machinery and 
reif^y tracks. Bessemer's system. 

- whereby cheap pig-iron was con¬ 
verted into steel in huge retorts 
within half an hour, instead of the 
six days required by the older pro¬ 
cess, brought the cost down to £3 a 
ton. Thie meane^Mt steel, which is 
stronger, mora ,e|MMIiaiit and longer 
lasting then irdai^was available for 
engines. bridgeC. ships, machinery 
and railway tracks. StesI esn also 
be eiMhined more accurately then 

’S.N. Burton. hUMetkig £nek$h 
Macmillan 
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AWARDED _ 

Hw bwiR Pmm Mm for 1983-84 
poaMwanously to hMin Gandhi in recognition of 
*lha ouManding coniribulion made 4iy hor to 
: preaaiving and awngt h enaig of peace*. Shar¬ 
ing the honour are Vfatnamesa V i ee- tV a ai dent 
Ngu^ Huo lip. Want German pubic figure 
JiMpih Vltober. FrancA sdendat Je a n Ma tfe 
Lag^ Colom b i a n writer Lyupa Vidaies and 
SwadWi pubic figure Bra Mmar. 

The PadhialiBb Hialre Award tor 1986. 
carrying »cash priza of Rs 1 takh. to Satyajit 
Ray for NB aatvioaa to Indian cinama. Other film 
a w a r ds for the year want to Brafcaah Jha's 
Dmnut (beat ptohaal. N.y.K. Muthys 7hm 
M mie af S atfalk my fixst noiHiclion fibn|. 
Adoor Gopal ^ iahna n (bast diraclion for his 
HMtmmuUnmi. ftatap Pothen's Mmndum 
Om K^dhtl Kamai (the todira Garidhi award 
for Pa beat first flm by a dtaclot). iMy 0aar ICM^ 
tichathan (best chHdren’s film). Nasaeruddin, 
Shah and Shabana Azmi (best actor arxl best 
actress in the film Hear/, Victor Batewqee (best 
supporting actor in Ghara Bahat. Rohini Hat- 
tangarly (best supportirM actress in Awfyf. Ara- 
yind. Suresh. Mutesh. Sonia (best chid artistes 
in My Dear.../, Saead Mirza's Mahan Joshi 
Haaxir Mrfbest feature film on famly weifare). 
Tapan Sinha's Aadmi Aar Aunt (best feature 
film on national integratibn). SharAar Nag's 
Accirlem (best feature film on prohibition). The 
awards for best regional films went to Son 
Moina (Assames^. Ghan Baku (Bengali). 
Bandhaaa (Katma^. Mahananta (Marathi). 
Klanta Apannha (Oriya). AehamBM (JamM), 
Shan (Telugu) and Manik Rahong (Khi^). 

The 1985 Haleru feiowahipa to social 
scientist Hwiktishna Pata n japae. geologist 
Shitindramohan Naha and playwrifpt G. Shan¬ 
kar PMai. The felowships anmunoad by the 
Nehru memorial fimd are tor a period of two 
years and carry a monthly stipend of Rs 3.000 

The N ehr u A ww e J ^ anginaaring and 
t e ch nology frx 1983 to former chairman of 
the Indian Space Commission. Satish Ohawan 
and the Chaimian of the Atomic Energy Com¬ 
mission. Raja Ramantta. The award for social 
sciences went to former plannittg commission 
member. K.N. Rgja. The awards carry a Rs 1 
l akh cashprize. _ 

APPOINTED 


rame Court, as the Chwf Jusiioa oTIndis suc- 
«»*fing V.V. Chandrachudwho reiirss .JuC-tZ. 

Brahoali H a i air^ Secretary in the Mitaatry 
of Shipping and'Transpoit. as the dtairman of 
the Railway Board, succeeding J.P. Gupta who 
retiradfinJunSO. 

ICO. Shoimag Ambassador to Pakisian. as 
tin Ambassador to Spain, replacing Indu 
Prafcash Singh, who retires. 

ELECTED _ ZZZZI 

. fifi.L fiaiadar. Political Adviser to Pa PM. 
to the Raiya,Sabha in a by el e c t ion from the UP 
Assembly constituency, unopposed. 

P. Noeagyai (Congress (fi. from the Ladakh 
parfiamantary ocnttituency. defeating Qamar 
AH (National Corriarence-F) by 7.977 votes in a' 
by-election. 

S.P. JogAtk former Additional Secrgi^ in 
' the Ministty of External Affairs, as Chairman 
* of the GenM-based Interttational Law Ct>m- 
rrtission at the body's 37th annual sessitjn. 
Jagota has been a member of the commission 
sirKe 1976 and his major contribution has 
been in the field of the law of the sea. 

Former Union Law Minister, Shhr Shonlnr 
to the Rajya Sabha in a by-etoction from the 
Gujarat Assembiy rxmstituency. defeating rxkm- 
mon Opposition candidate Jaymal Thakrxa 
(Indeperident) by 121 votes. 

Former Himachal Pradesh PWD Minister, ' 
Soldi Rreu, to the Lok Sabha in the by-eleciion 
to the Mandi parliamentary seat, defeating 
BJP's Madhukar 1.25,0CX) votes. With 
Sukh Ram's election, the Congress (I) has 
bagged all^thc four Lok Sabha seats from the 
Nlly state. * 

The Congress (Q's D.IL Nugi, Devi Singh 
and Ihokur Si ngh to the Himachal Assembly. 
taking the party’s strength in the 68-member 
hrxise to 58. Negi wrested the Kinnaur Geat 
from ktdeperKfent T.S.-Negi while the latter 
two retained their Lahaul-Spiti and Bharmour 
Assembly seats. _ 

VISITED ’__ 

us Commaroe Secretary. Mokohn 
■aUbhlgn, on May 16 on an exploratory busi- 
rwss trip to report bade to President Ronald 
Reagan on the eve of PM Rajiv Gandhi's visit to 
WSahinglon. Durirtg hk stay in New Oettti 
BaldiidBe held wnfe-ranging tales with the 


^.C AldNonder, former Principal Secretary 
to the PM as India's nsM High Commissioner to 
Britain. Atoiandar resigned his poat recently, 
owning frit reaponaMly for toe miaoonduct of 
Ns staff irwolwed fri toe isiest espionage acan- 
dai. Ha has oonaideiabiB aggrerisnee in 
tfiptomacy, having hbhdad the UN trade office 


**-ahy 47. the son of a pea¬ 
sant farmar in Chhairo. Kashmir, as tos Mayor 
of Bradford. tMcoming Britain's first Asian Lord 

Mayor. Ajeeb. the chakman of thelabour pa^- 

- group on the dky councH and a ssniar super- SCIENCE 
visor lor mosques in Bradford (Yoiktofra). rK>w 
has Ns dghls' on wfnN.ng a parfianientaiy 

°**$i Si c e PM. Bh og w ^tlj, j>jdge of the Sup- 


ministars for finance and commerce and hkIus- 
tty. the foreign secretary and leaders of the cor¬ 
porate sei:tor on ways to strerrgthen Indo-US 
commercial ties.'He also caled on the PM. 

Sri Lankan Foreign AfMrs Adviser. Eare e n dl 
Wflaesiiarin^he on May 16 for talks with the 
PM and other officials on various aspects of toe 
island nation's ethnic problm. ^ 
Viamasinghe stopped over in New OeIN on Ns 
way home from Thknphu where he attended 
the SARCministeiial 'mo a ting . 


Vriudble misdoa: . Anutadha. Indib's 
sr^pNsticated o}smic ray detector, ret u rned 
home (Earth) on M.v« G aboard toe apace shut- 


ds Chafianger after astronauts completed final 
axpatimants in the orbital research voyage. 
What they learned from the wpek in space 
could provide grsatar knowledgeiof stars, coe- 
mici^ and the earth's atmosph4re. invalusbie 
exparianoe in space manufacturing process and 
new insights into the sfterris of weightlessness 
on animals and the human body. Part of, the 
mission were two monkeys anti two dozen 
rats. The mission haiLgotten off to a sraky start 
when five of the 15 research experiments failed 
or refused to start. But. working with speiaalists 
in . Houston, the astronauts managed to repair 
torn. They grew crystals that sc^tists expect 
to be of higher iiuality and greater purity than 
those grown in the gra^ gf earth. The 
improved quality of cenain crysi^ would be of 
valuable interest to manufarriuras of computifr 
chips, medical, environmental {sensors and 
inflated rleviees. f 

F uletialic vocckw? Ameridan scientists 
have used a new technk)ug tojsolate genm 
from the bacteria that- cause tuberculosis and. 
leprosy and they say this mw help them 
develop a single vaccine ageing these major 
diseases. Vaccines now exist fot both TB and 
leprosy but they have major shortcomings. The 
scientists hope tlie new work veil lead to the 
developmant .of a vaccine that wil be Highly 
effective and available in large Quantities. The 
kfea is to isolate the bacterjal genes that pro¬ 
duce proteins that the humn system 
recogrtises agi foreign. Then these genes would 
be spliced into the genetic mats^l of a harm¬ 
less bacteria which would b^ used as .a 

or net to be: Humans we capable of 
using thex facial expressions to i ifiuence their 
emotions, a phenorrienon which c tn be used to 
beat the lie detector test, accoi iing to Paul 
Ekman. a professor of-psychiatry 1 1 the Univer¬ 
sity of California. In other words, ^you become 
what you put on your face ' Tes)s on college 
students showed that a happy face can pro¬ 
duce a happy body; also by coaching students 
to move th^ facial muscles in certain ways, it 
was fourid that thefr bodies aisp acted as if the 
person was afraid, disgusted.(w amused, 
angry', surprised, sa d or cdtttemptuous. 

education" 

UwdanilWba J: A survey by the Department 
of Science and Techrtology says only ^ of the 
country's eng in ee tin g and technology Ph.O. 
holdars are in kxtusiry. and the remainirtg 91% 
engaged in genoral senrioes and highar educa¬ 
tion. The survey found that industry employed 
more'foreign degree holdars than those with 
Imfian Ph.Os fri the ratio of 3:1, A disturfoirtg 
lindmg pertainad to the Ph.O. empfoyees' 
salaries. The median salary » only Rs 1.600. 
the loweat.salaiy Rs 900 and the highest Rs 
3,000. fri toe US in 1979, Ihe inedian monthly 
salaty ofa Ph.D. hoMar was $2,800 in industry 
$2,500 in gotot nm en t aenrice and $2,2(X)'in 
aducatianal instit ut ions. It is disutosing to 
note that- there were a raimbar of.doctorates 
gMling low sataries. especially in the major 
acient i fi c dep a rtme nts .* the rapM irommant^. 
IThe primary objadKre of the sunny was to find 
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DEFENCE 



The agreement the fmr sudrtD taa sigrwt br 
bidu wnh any West European countty pRh 
vides for exchange of mfoimaMn components 
and sub-systems under develo p ment or pro¬ 
duction m either country The areas of coopera¬ 
tion could include electronic warfare systems 
The agreement which followed the visit to 
India by Italian Defence Minister Giovanni 
Spadolini last year provides for safeguarding 
the confidentiality of equipment that may be 
exchanged between the two countries for 
research and development 

France snubs U& France has told the US it 
will not participate in President Reagan s 
strategic defence initiative programme called 
star wars French President Francois Mit 
terand told Reagan dunng the seven nation 
economic summit at Bonn that the pro 
gramme was of no interest to France He 
repeated a proposal lor a Europe-based space 
tpchnoloqy research programme code named 
eureka 

WmT Europom lighter plane binge: Bn- 

tain West G^many France Italy and Spam 
have embarked on a project to manufacture a 
twin-engine fighter plane for the future— 
Europe S biggest joint venture in aircraft pro 
duction The five NATO members will meet on 
Jun 17 in London to draw up the guidelines for 
the project called euro-fighter The project is 
estimated to cost £28b 


NEIGHBOURS 

Nopal and ibn MoMivM have called for 
the declaration of the Indian Ocean as a zone of 
peace and withdrawal of superpower military 
presence in the region The call came in a joint 
statement issued in Kathmandu at the end of a 
four day state visit to Nepal by Maldivian Presi 
dent Maumoon Abdul Gayoom Gayoom had 
“fruitful talks with King Birendra on bilateral 
regional and international issues They 
exoressed satisfaction at the progress made so 
far by the South Asian Regional Cooperation 
(SARQ and agreed that cooperation between 
states in the region would promote collective 
self-reliance and peace and stability They 
expressed concern at the situation in Algihanis 
tan and Kampuchea and ap ealed for a political 
settlement of the problems based on the 
withdrawal of foreign forces and the peoples 
right to seif-determmation 

Zia'i wfolh: Seventeen Pakistani .military 
officers being tried fur plotting to overthiow the 
Zia govemmeni have been tortured in pnson 
according to Amnesty International the 
London-based human rights organisation 
Amnesty said the accused were among a larger 
group oFpeople most of them military pacson- 
nel who wane arrested between January and 
April last year Five civilians are also among 
them Since thee arrest the accused have been 
given only limited access to their families and 
tortured by bestg beeten and gwen a leew o 
shocks. They wane deprived of food for s ess rs l 
day*, dwadaccess to ISMivora. and leapt con- 


tha pnsoneni ba biatt ai 
bgak satoguarda'to 
there should be no 


open oourt vwdi-luib' 
fair mat Man. 
of avidance or 
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ewnsaanm tha foo 
DMftoiat aaMfepdn Bfsr 


appos it a rt nadh a dhs Su bawa'ioiis p ila M a' i l iu p L 
-mg FoieiBn Mssaia*. Mmn Bahadun KMam 
dropped two eo Htio ve rs iai tnsimeiB of state 
and inducted two dsputyms s a ten Subbha.a 
former ambassador to India wiH atao ^iflle after 
echjcation Khatn bad-nddsn for seven mon- 
tha. subrpttted hs resignation on May T 3 
Joyewardane's droeoni bn slap: Sn L»i- 
kan President J R Jayewardene on May 23 
announced he will confer executive powers on 
all members of Parliament and wilt not hesitate 
to declare martial law if the need arises The 
announcement which took political observers 
by surpnse means that parliamentanans will be 
n charge of security m their own electorates 
Jayewardene said the measure was vital 
bocause the army and jaolice alone could not 
tackle the terronst menace He asked all MFs to 
reside in their electorates so they could cod' 
rdinate with the security forces Incidentally 
Sn Lanka will spend $72m this year above the 
budgeted $131m on defence bringing daily 
exjsenditure on it to $600 000 Finance 
Minister Ronnie De Mel told a parade 
in Colombo on May 24’that defence spending 
had nsen 10-fold in nine years from $12m in 
1978 anrf the government was prepared to 
spend 100 times that to rlefend the country 
Defence spending has tumrd a projected sur 
plus of $62m into a budget deficit of $149m 
Paiutlan's defeiK* obsetsien. Pakistan 
will spend over $2 066m on its defence dur¬ 
ing the new financial year beginning Jul 1 — 
11 b% more than in the previous year Finance 
Minister Mahbubul Hag who presented the 
budget fgr 19B5 86 on May 23 anticipated a 
resource gap of SSSOm in the $7927 7m 
budget He announced several measures to fill 
the gap including a 23% increase in electricity 
petrol and gas charges agd plana for unloading 
state-run industrial units wonh $ 125m Othei^ 
features of the budget 1 '>% general wage' 
increase a 5% cess on alt imports to finance a 
vigorous education plan a 15% reduction m 
the maximum income-tax rate old the floating 
of a senes of government bivids This was the 
first budget in eight yoai^ to be presented 
before anjHet ted Assembly _ 

ECONOMY—National 






India's foreign mchange reie res s recor 
ded a sharp increase of R> 318 crores in 
1984 85 and stood at Rs 6 81 b 8 ciores on 
MarJ1 this year The sharfip'^t increase was in 
tne month ot March 1985 when the reserves 
jumjsed by Rs b71 crore. nearty 2 5 times the 
increase m the previous month Uunng the first 
ten months of 1984-85 exports increased by 
18 6% to Rs 9 /S8 27 crores while imports 
grew by 8 4% to Rs 13 122 13 crores The 
trade deficit Which stood at Rs 3 863 87 
croresdunfig Apr-Jan 1985 was thus lower by 
Rs 430 89 crores from the Rs 4 294 76 
croies-daficit for the corresponding period of 
last year Industnal preduclion during tha first 
tan months of 1984-86 showed an increase of 
59% indusbieswhichdwwsdansicteasoof 


to Rk 2.SOaciasBocMaqryoar..i_, __ 

mpoa of the D sba win a a at U ltoiO L t lw wm iM s r i 
of Indian worksm abroad hao boan nsing 
stoadly ance tho oil boom at Hsr irad-ISTOb 
In 1979 the number in West Asia stood at 
224 000 Tha repon admits that tha numbers 
have started declining in the last two years due 
to the slowing down of the tempo of develop- 
nwit and the gulf war The mmistiys report 
covers a number ot areas like providing 
stnngent safety measures in chemical plants 
social secunty wages and bonus and mr^stnal 
relations The government proposes to enact a 
law to regulate the working conditions, safety 
end health of the workers m the building and 
constmction industry h also records the Cen¬ 
tres keenness to improve the conditions of 
unorganised labour such as fishermen leather 
wqrkers and the handloom and the 
powerloom units 

indo-Aiob c o operation! India and the 
Arab nations on May 4 decided to set up an 
indo Arab trading company a bank and cham 
ber of commerce The decision was taken at 
the first ever Indo Arab seminar on trade 
economic and technical cooperation held in 
view Delhi and attended by representatives of 
17 Arab countnes The seminarJelt that updat 
ng traditional skills new and ronewable sour 
(es ot energy pollution control preservation o' 
environment and eneigy conservation were 
areas where India and the Arab countnes could 
work in cooperation It also highlighted 
possibilities of cooperation in increasing food 
production food management dairy farming 
and exchange of experience and research in 
important non-food crops 

Wlland gels Werkf^Bonk assislaii c e! The 
World Bank has agreed to provide $250m for 
the national thermal power corjwration s 
Rihand power transmission project With this 
the bank has committed a total assistance ot 
$2650 8m for the NTPC—the largest quantum 
of assistance giren to any single organisation 
The Rihand project will help meet the power 
demand in the northern region by providing 
transmission links between the Rihand and 
Singrauli power stations in Uttar Pradesh and 
the cities of Delhi Panipat Kanpur and* Jaipur 
the mam load centres in the region 

Hnance BW: Finance Minister V P Singh 
on May 8 announced a scheme for floaistion 
of bonds by selected public undertakings in 
high pnonty areas particularly telecom¬ 
munications and power The value of the bonds 
will be exempted from wealth tax Movmg the 
Finance Bill m the Lok SaWia on that dMe 
Singh also announced further concessiorn in 
excise and customs Preparations of pan 
masala have been exempted from excise duty 
the rate of deduction of tax at source in lotted 
money has been reduced from 30% to 25% 
concessions whmh totalled Rs 16 92 
oores »e mainly for tha small scala sactor. 
mduding duty exemption for tyres, tubes knd 
flaps for scooters rriatchss. inaitlla amt 
urxtar Arocla 66 of canm aMciaai 


Hfom VrniL^ on Ktoy -lO/ 

»'«W-11IOiK»-^ 
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gCQNQMY—Intemationai 

tlSi^a92 itwMwd naHent: US President. 
RoniM RM0an. hn designated 32 nations to 
tecoKn benefits under a law passed by Con- 
gresa giving p referen t ial American trede treat* 
ment to developing nations. They will receive 
aeaiepiion ftom specific competitive 
requ fcw tients in ecooidsnce vtfith a law known 
as the g ener a lised system of preferences. The 
countries, detarminod on the basis of ecorKsnic 
development and general living standards, are 
Bangisdesh. Boutfcna Fasso. Bhutan. 
Botswana. Burundi. Benin. Cape Verde. Central 
African Republic. Chad. Comoros. Djibouti. 
Equatorial Guinea, Gambia, Ijutnea-Bissan. 
Haiti Lesotho. Malawi. Maldives. Mali. Nepal. 
Niger, Rwanda. Sao Tome and Wncipe. Sierra 
Leone. Somialia. Sudan. Tanzania. Togo. 
Uganda. Western Samoa and Yemen Arab 
R^Viblic. 

IMF predicts price rise: The IMF fbrerast 
that the erosion of the real commodity prices 
during 1981-82 should have a restraining 
influence on supplies of commodities during 
the second half of the 1980's. thus tending to 
push up prices. In its world economic outlook 
report, the IMF said, whereas the effects of the 
large 1984 agricultural harvests will be felt on 
the prices at least through the first half of 
1985. the likely return of production to more 
usual levels in 1985 may permit an increase'in 
prices in the latter half of 1985 and in 1986. 
Metal prices are likely to increase in both years 
is a result of the significant drawdowfts in 
iiocks in 1984 and increase in demand. 
However, the IMF said iii 1985 the overall 
commodity prices are projected to fall by 2% in 
terms of the US dollar, compared with the 2%- 
increase recorded in 1984, _ 

STATES _ 

Mohofos^lfo cvIsIlfQtsd Hi sHvar jubilee 

on May 2 with an impressive inter-services 
marchpast punctuated by a flypast of helicop¬ 
ters and Jaguar aircraft of the Indian air force 
Acting Governor K. Madhava Reddy took the 
salute and delivered a speech in Marathi. Three 
major programmes were launched by the state 
government on the occasion—provision of 
drinking water facilities to problem villages, 
afforestation and promotion of the use of non- 
convantionalsources of energy in mral areas. 

Cemmiasieii to review reservation sys- 
lein in Kerala has been constituted by the 
state government to review the reservation sys¬ 
tem in educational institutions and the grant of 
monetary concessions to studems. The com¬ 
mission. headed by P. Narayana Pillai of the 
high court, has bean asked to submit its report 
in two years. _ 

EVENTS—National __ 

' lode Ou li c ontroct to Holy: The govern¬ 
ment has awarded the contract for designing 
and suRrivInB imported equipment for the 
giant Rs 700 crora Indo-Gulf f^lKser plant to 
an Kalian concern. The contract with Srram 


The sUrtsqntraot for auparr 
visiotv of 4he einottibn cltha'pli?it.-yMoh haf ■ 
-40Mi. guN sfweheMing. has been given to the 
land Devaiopment India Ltd. 


Prp^Mi 


M that one per oera of the 


revenue earned through liquor sales be used 
exclusively for alcohol and drug abuse control. 

At its 12th meeting in New Delhi on May 11, it 
called for extensive use of the media to create 
awareness against alcohoKsm and drug abuse 
among the vulnerable sections. It asked the 
government to enact a unified law for the pre¬ 
vention of drug trafficking, develop a com¬ 
prehensive strategy to tacxle the problems of 
alcoholism and drug abuse, expand facilities for 
treatment of addicts, and explore the possibility 
of availing funds for creating infrastructure for 
research and training and consultancy on the 
twin problems. 

India and Pokiston on May 13 ag r eed to 
faiume their polirical dialegiie at the foreign 
secretaries' level in New Delhi on.Jul 30. The 
agreement to resume the dialogue was the out¬ 
come of talks between foreign secretaries. 
Rommh Bhandari and Niaz Naik in Thimphu. 
Bhutan, where they attended the South Asian 
ministerial meeting. The two foreign secretaries 
will resume all aspects of bilateral relations and 
Pakistan is "very keen" that the talks should 
make some progress with regard to the pro¬ 
posals for a non-aggression pact and a treaty 
for friendship and peace, an announcement 
.said. 

The Jha commHlM report has suggested 
that it be the same as the calender year. "The 
Jan-Dec period as financial year offers the most 
advantageous alternative." the committee 
report, presented to Parliament on May 17. 
said. The committee said the south-west mon¬ 
soon will be finished by November and its 
impact on the economy could be assess^. A 
changeover would necessitata changes in the 
taxation laws and other systems, statistical data 
compilation. The transition will, therefore, 
have to be carefully plartned and implemented. 
The committee, headed by economist, L.K. 
Jha. felt that it would bo possible to change 
over to a Jan-Doc financial year by Jan 1. 
1987. 

Hvo-doy weak All Central Government- 
offices will observe a five-day week beginning 
Jun 3., it was announced on May 20: the 
working day will be longer by an hour to make 
up for the additional holiday on Saturday. A 
five-day week is expected to help increase the 
overall efficiency of the government machineiY. 
/v\ official announcement said the government 
Vwped its omptayees would bo able to "respond 

to the new challenges in a tttore meaisngful 
way with the inirotloction of this reform." 

Len g -awa W eJ b derv e i d ie w ; The PM is 
understood to have kitervened to eifo the 'god¬ 
father' system for now IAS eird civil aarvioos 
entrants. Under the system, senior civil sarwts 
were able to arrange the posting of their ton to 
states of their choice after the first 2Q 
meritorious candidates have exercised th^ 
option. The system was found to have wodwd 
to tho'dotrimen* • of the sensitive oortheaaiem 
states where only 'tailendaia’ wore being pos¬ 
ted. According to the StateMnannowipaprir^ 
postings will be decided by a ogpipidaf 
honeefarth. 

IMm In lA foras: Indian Akfinae on fitey 




PASSAGE'FftOWIiMpiA 
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he last four years with their hi^rs and 
lows have perhaps been the most 
tumultuous for Indo-US relations—a 
period witnessed by US Ambassador to 
India. Harry Barnes Jr. The late PM Indira 
Gandhi's visit to the US in 1982 laid the 
foundations of mutual understanding bet¬ 
ween two of the world's greatest democ¬ 
racies. Then, in 1984 the fostering Punjab 
problem reached its most horrific propor¬ 
tions with India subtly hinting at a US 
involvement .“Mrs Gandhi's brutal assassina¬ 
tion in October 1984 threatened to destroy 
whatever she had achieved by way of 
strengthening Indo-US ties. The reins of the 
country ware passed on to Rajiv Gandhi— 
an eiiigma to both Indian and foreign pofKi- 
cal spectators because of his recent entry- 
into polhics. And ultimately the Bhopal 
tragedy in December, which many thought 
was the closing chapter in Indo-US 
relations. 

Surprisingly though, Indo-US ties, defy¬ 
ing all predictions, wreathered these 
upheavals with remarkable equanimity. 
Thanks to deft handling by Harry Barnes. 
For not only did Barnes, during his tenure as 
Ambassador succeed in preserving the 
essential fabric of the unpredictable love- 
hate relationship of the two luxintries but 
also left his distinctive stamp on them by 
cashing in on the mutual ifesires of both the 
re-elacted Reagan and the newly elacted 
Rajiv to know each other better, ft was dur¬ 
ing Barnes' ambassadorial stint in bKfia that 
the total trade turnover between the two 
coumries doubled to well over S4,000m a 
year. SpedaNy noteworthy are th 
technotogy-trar^er agreements as well aa 
ooHabonatlon in the innovative world of 
sci^no^.* 

' Bianos. however, win not be here to wit- 
of refetfons between the 
ha nurtured with such 
e wBifo illi itt . Ha now leaves for Chile as US 
M tiny South American 
:einw of satisfaction at the 
Baa and slight regret that 
he could riof stay in bufia a Ktlle longer 
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23 aniKHimad porwm uuiiNM% 
by t4.S%. Tbe hike, to beaMwiiWBlNNn^ 1. 
'was necessttatqd by the jnct^aae in M 
and operational costs. lA last tncteased its 
f ares in 1980. 

EVENTS-e-Intemational 

Pelofid exiMis US dipioNiadt. The Polisn 
government, on May 3. ordered the expulsion 
of two US diplomats who were accused oi tak* 
ing part in an illegal pro*Sokdarily May Day 
parade. The diplomats were William Harwood, 
first secretary at the American embassy, and. 
David Hopper, consul at the American consu¬ 
late in Krakow. The diplomats were alleget^ 
pan of a group and carrying posters of hostik; 
contents. 

Chile's chillNi9 stale ef siegb; The miktary 

government in CNIe. on May 6, decreed a 90- 
day extension of the state of siege to keep 
political activity banned throughout the court- 
try. In addition, the decree maintains a ban on 
publication of six opposition magazines and on 
all meetings not authorised by the government. 
President Augusto Pirxtchet. an’army general 
who has been in (tower since 1973. imposed 
the state of siege last November to combat 


MEDIA COURSK 

he medium is the message: and. to 
work with one of the several com¬ 
munication media is bourtd to .be 
nothing short of exciting or aspiring 
your^sters. The Xavier Institute of Com¬ 
munications which conducts courses in 
Journalism. Advertising. Public Relatians . 
and Film- is introducing courses ki Video 
Production and Word Processors for 
wrKers. in the academic year*begirviing in 
July. A Film Appreciation Course in 
collaboration with the Film atxf TV IrBtitute. 
Pune is also to be conducted by the 
institute. 

For details please contact The Institute of 
Communications. St Xavier's College. Bom¬ 
bay 400 001. 

ABiT(E)OFBAIIC. 
n this atomic age. who wouldn't jump at 
the opportunity of doing a course in . 
Nuclear Science arnf Engineering? 

Bhabha Atomic Research Centre fBARC) 
offers excellent career opportunities for 
motivated Engineering graduates and 
Science postgraduates to join their one-year 
orientation course in Nuclear Scierwe and 
Engineering. Those who wish to attend the 
course will be uncta contractual obligation 
to serve the centre for a period of three 
years. An added advantage of this course is 
that those who compMe the course, suc¬ 
cessfully. will be absorbed as Scientifia 
Officers in eny one of the BARC units/ 
projects locate in Bombay. Kalpakkam. 
Indore. Kota. Naroda. Tarapur. Kakrapar. 
Baroda. Talcher. Tuticorin. Thal-Vishet. 
Managuru and Hyderabad. 

Well. then, if you are interested andjess 
than 26 years as on Sep 1. IMS (relax- 
able by five«yeais for SC/ST. candidates), 
you may ap^.' pii»rid?d you fulfil the 
•eligibility cbnditio.'is (r-icr.- 70/, May 26 
1985), But yoi-' must'rilv before Jul 20. 
1985. For further (k/-M and appNcatipn 


mast.dampnstrations tor a return to democracy. 

MISCELLANY 

GiwirfnQ si^pMp0MNMr Inpoftancss The 
superpowers are lasing their abiNly to control 
regional conflicts Such as those in the Guff and 
Cmtral America, according ,to the London-' 
based kitematiorta Institute for Strategic 
Studies, a privately-funded research body. Tfo 
slate patronised by a superpower lias been able; 
to vanquish its opposition, no combatant has 
been so deprived of arms that it had to seek a 
senlemeni of the confliet... in short, the erosion 
of the superpower ability to control regional 
conflicts continued,* the institute said in a 
report. The trend -threw greater responsibility 
on regional borlies such as the GuH Coopera¬ 
tion CouTKii (GCQ. the Association of South; 
East/taian NAions (ASEAN) and the Contadbre 
group in Centrel Amark». The institute 'rxned 
that this trend reflected a phange in the super¬ 
powers themaeIvsB. The US. after withdraw¬ 
ing from Lebanon, has once again shown 
caiitian with respect to regional involvemehts. 
And Soviet ieadm. tcx>. do not seem overkeen 
to urtdertake wider miiitatv commitments. 

CAREER NEWS 

form, send a self-addressed envekipie 
(23X12 cm), wilh stamps worth Rs 1.30 
to the Deputy Establishment Officer (R-IV), 
Bhabha /Uomic Research Centre. Central 
Corhplex. Trombay. B(xnbay-400 085. 
rJearly indkating the subjects for which the 
. forms are required. 

BITS OF TEACHING 

H ow do you like the idea of sharing 
your knowledge with the younger 
genre? And the idea of preparing 
teaching material in related discipiines. and' 
participating in'ieam work aimed at innova¬ 
tion a^ modernisation? Like it? Then you* 
might as well -^piy for faculty positions at 
various levels (fkofessors. Assistant Lec¬ 
turers and Teaching Assistartts) nt dis¬ 
ciplines like Chemical. Civil. Electrical and 
Electronic and Mechanical Engineerihg.' 
Computer Science. Instiumentatioa Phar¬ 
macy. Management: Bioaciences: Chemis¬ 
try. Economics. Mathematics. Physics: 
Science and Technology Development. . 
Museum Studies. Engineering Technology 
and English in the Birta Instituie of Technol¬ 
ogy and Sciences (BITS). Pilani. 

All the necessary details are available in 
the free booklet entitled 'Introducing BITS 
to Prospective Faculty. 1985' obtainable * 
from /LN. Bhargava. Registrar. Birla 
Institute of Techrtology and Science. Pilani- 
333 031. Your rarfiiBst letter should be 
enclosed in a seK-addressed. stamped 
ertvelope (30X26 cm) with stamps worth ' 
Rs 2.50 and marfced'FIV1/85/. . 

No hunyl Yitu have one com^te year 
(from May 15. 1985) to pander over the 
particulars required, skioe the institute wilf 
'be reviewing, more than once, an cases that 
accumulate during this period. 

MAN-MANAGEMENT COURSE 

ffective utilisatiDn of human resources 
is a skill in itsalf. And the skiN comes 
extremely handy in jobs of every kind 


blED ■ k - 

CleeB a — wv BI. ongof theworitfimosi 
proWic t hr iflar writers, on May 6 in Sydney. 
AustraBa. after a long Mneta In a 32-veor-o)id 
career. Brown (regl name: Alan Yates) wrote-' 
more ttan 270 books wMch sold more tlwi 
S5m copies. 

F. Seadanq/yeL 73, the founder ganaral- 
secretaty of the Camnasnisl Petty Of lndia(M) 
and a l eader of the Teiangana movement at 
Andhra fYadaeh. on May 19. follpwjng Udnsy 
faikae. Sundarayya shiit. to farne-tiMien ha 
pioneered the first armed aatiggle againat the 
Razakar ragene of the NrzanL He was'atai pro¬ 
minent in the heedom struggfa and was elacied 
to the fast Lok Sabha. 

PM BN Krialm^ 59. one df the countrVs 
foremost economiats, on May 20 in Rotne 
foHqwing a heart attopk. The Chkamo 
Un r verai t y educaled economta had spapialisad 
in the shidy of empioymdnt in conditions of 
poverty in the Thad Vltotid and was an ack¬ 
nowledged expert on agricuitural erxmomics. 
He was in Rome on a UN asaigntnem. 

A.P. 


since practicaty every job—in the govern¬ 
ment or in the public sector or even in an 
industry—involves attaraotion with persons. 

The Shri Ram Catitie for Industrial 
Relations arxl Human Resources oflets 
- postgraduate diploma in perstxinel 
'management, with a view to equipping the 
participants with essential conceptuaf 
knowledge and operational skills rectuired- 
for man-martagement. 

For prospectus and admission form, 
write to The /Administrative Officer. Shri 
Ram Centre, for kxlustrial Relations and 
Human Resources. No 5. Sedhu Vaswani 
MargyNew Delhi-110 005. along with ar 
IPObxRslO. 

The centre is a little chtMsy about select¬ 
ing candidatss and the seats are limited to 
25. So hurry up! The last date for receiving' 
completad applications is Jul 9.1985. 

The ott o y et» r prcgiamme. commencing 
in Setrtember 1985. is open to (a) ' 
graduates with a mirsmum of three years, 
executive wotkirtg experjerwe in personnel 
managemem. industrial relations or relsiad 
fields or (N pobtgradustss in ralevent dis- 
siplines like Social Work. Psychology. 
Sociology or EconomicB. Army peisonrtel ' 
and candkiates sponsored by organisaiians 
win be given preference. 

GIC(AAO)EXAM 

T he /Assistant /Admini s tr a tive Officer 
(/A/VO-Generanst) Exam conducted by 
General Insurance Corporation of 
Indre (QIC) kt to-be held m Oct 6, 1985 
Hutemd of Sap 15, 198R as announcad 
earlier. 

Congtleied applicatians should reach ihe 
advertiser on or before Jul 20. 1985 
insfeodof Jun6.1985. For details write fo 
GIC. Industrial Assurance BuUding. 4th 
Floor. f^Hchaate. BambBy-400_020. 
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Got m Interview rou^ die comer? Is your preperstion complete? Are you 
tamiliv wto eportino inues? If rtot Ifs time you were. For our researdr tells us 
that 'aioortirio' iaeueB in the news always figure in interviews and written tests. 
Issues like the football riot in Bniasels. The forthcoming Ashes series... Sound 
answiere -Should teH them ybu're-an all-rounder. And all-rounders always top the 
list. 

football 

kIck off with violence 

BVNOyyKAPAOIA 


T ha Brunsta ftelanoa. betwwn supportsts 
of Uvsrpool (EnelarKi) and Juvantus 
(Itaiy) prior to tha Euiopaan Champions 
Cup final on: May 29. ia tha culmination of two 
dacadps of .intarminont violarTt apisodas 'at 
lootbrii stadia, ali ovar tha world. The death toil 
Brussels was 3B and ovar 400 injured, most 
of them Italians (indudinB a 10-yaarold boy 
Andrea Casuia. the youngest victim stkI tha 
oldest, 51-yesrM)M.Dionisio Fabbio. a former 
soccer play^. 

In violent episodas during or after fbotbaN 
matches in the last two decades, the death ton 
has often been more than at Brussels but this 
irvident was particularly macabre and sinister 
for the simple reason that for the first time in 
football history, a group of fans have irtdulged 
in organised violence prior to the start of the 
match. 

It must be stressed that the Liverpool fans 
who started the riots at the Heysel stadium in, 
Brussels were prepared as they had smuggled 
flagpoles, firecrackers and knives into the 
stadium. Also, what is disturbing is the extreme 
intolerance of the Liverpool fans who began 
rating Italian and neutrai spectators with 
'tireworks and bottles, resulting in panic, stam¬ 
pede and collapse of a wall and the ensuirtg 
casualties. 

In previous incidents of football violence, 
rioting took place after the match, caused mos¬ 
tly by intoxicated spectators unable to bear 
defeat. For instance, on May 24.1964, rioting 
iaft 300 dead and BOO injured after Argentina 
beat Peru by a last-minute goal in an Olympic 
Games qualifying matdt in Lima. Again on Sep 
17, 1968, violence after a srcond division 
match in Kayseri, Turkey left 40 dead and 600 
njured. On Jan 2.1970, 66 people were killed 
in riotmg at a local match betvraen Glasgow 
Rangers and Celtic in Glasgow. Scotland. 

F^ball violence was not confined to 
Europe ^ South America only. It spread to 
Africa and India also. On Aug 14. 1979, 
violence at a match In Lagos. Nigeria claimed 
24 Uvea. Again on Aug 16, 1980. during a 
rnatch betvmen traditional rivals East Bengal 
and Mohun Bagan in Calcutta, there was fight¬ 
ing amongst the farw following a violent tackle 
on the fiM. The ensuing stampede left 16 
dead and 100 irywed. On Nov 18. 1982. 24 
oeople died and 200 were ir^ured in a stam¬ 
pede on an exit ramp in CaA. Colombia after a 
^ague match. Tha stampede began when fans 
jn top of a grandstarKl began urinating and 
’^rowing flreoraekars on those below. On Fab 
28. 1984. British fans oauaed nearly $1m 



damage tn and around the Parc de Princes 
stadium in Paris after a friendly international 
between France and Ertgland. in whidi the for¬ 
mer won 2-0. Again on May 8. 1984, a fan of 
a British club Tottenham Hotspur wa.s shot 
dead and 200 of the dub's supporters were 
injured after a rampage through the streets of 
BtusssIb before and after a match in tha UEFA 
Cup firwl against iocat side Anderlacht. 

An anal^s of tfinse incidents will reveal that 
SI the past couple of yaeis. football violanoe 


Brftakt. Rioting <moBa.' suppeeadly'auppbftilAi' 
indulge ki a looting spree ransaokini^'ahbps end 
businaeBeBiabtishments in the vIciriitY and des¬ 
troying public transport. Jike railways and buses 
in which they tra>^. The annual England vs 
ScotlarKl football match, with a 100 years 
tradition, has been terminated in England as the 
vandalism of the soccer fans made London 
unsafe before and after the match. Why has 
this phenomenon developed amongst the sup¬ 
posedly phl^matic British soccer fans? 

Sociologists and other experts say that soc¬ 
cer supporters tend to use the gattw to vent 
nationalistic fervour, class solidarity aruf frus¬ 
trations over unemploymant and other pro¬ 
blems of modern urt»n life. Jacques Van 
Rillaer. a specialist in sports' psychology at 
Belgium's Cmholic University of Louvain, feels 
that rtoise in sport; stadia heightens emotions 
and spectators get caught up in the emotion of 
a crowd and act differwtiy than they normally 
would. Dr George GasMI. a social psy¬ 
chologist at the London School of Economics, 
feels that soccer violence in Britain is rampant 
in areas hardest hit by unemployment and 
critrw. He is of the opinion that football Is one 
of the few remaining institutions where a sort of 
kfentity, a source of group pride exists for the 
deprived people. 

It is this identity, coupled with modern 
economic situations tike spiralling inflation and 
unemployment which have accentuated soccer 
violence. It must be remembered that tlio ten¬ 
sions of partisanship tend to be more acute for 
the working class and unemployed in general. 
The middle and upper classes always have 
class loyalties and values and the security to 
sustain them. Fer the working clas-v allegiance 
to a football team may be their only contact 
with values out.side the narrow concerns of 
mere survival.. 

Decline of religion. thi> splintered tamiiy and 
subsequent deterioration m morai and social 
values has loft a laige segrnont of the youth in 
Britain bewildered and truiilraied. in such a 
situation, fierce commitment to a football team 
arouses atavistic feeling.s as it is the preserva¬ 
tion of an image oi a cult. 1 his explains partisan 
commitment but the intolerance of soccer fans 
is a recent phenomenon, which also has scxiio- 
ecortomic and sociological rooi.s. 

The cliairman of the I'Vtrrpcrol F.C.. John 
Smith, and some opposition MPs in Britain 
blamed the National Fioni (a fascist organisa¬ 
tion which believes iri racial superiority) for the 
violence at tlie Heysel stadium The use of pop¬ 
ular sports like football to arouse jingoistic 
feelings amongst the youth is a .'iractice wnich 
started with the Nazir, in Germany in the 
1930s. It IS still being followed in spite of pious 
homilies by sports administrators that politics 
and sports should not mix. With increasing 
publicity being given to sports (most television 
networks in Europe have live telecasts of the 
European Cup final), major sports events are 
being repeatedly used to convey a political 
messa^, as ts evident from the b^cott of the 
Olympics in 1976,1980 and 1984 by various 
nations. 

Another reason for violence amongst soccer 
fens may be traced to that much maligned 
word 'professionalism'. Basically the word 
should embody everything good in sports for 
wNch you are paid. It is the quest for excellen¬ 
ce: but the media has distorted and stretched 
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fHEBLESSfeDGAME. 


T he note, the hooliganism, the violence... 
the dead and the injured. This is the foot¬ 
ball .scene the world over. But the game 
didn I always have a bloody history. In fact, 
about a century ago. football in England was- 
promoted by the Church! 

Ati the Anglican Church was- faced with a 
recruitment crisis leading to fewor'intellectuals 
entering priesthood, the Church decided to 
propagate "muscular Chnstiamty". As part of 
this iiiot^ss. the Church pionioted healthy pur¬ 
suit'. among the working class like football and 
fogibali clubs Tfiis as&iiiri|>tion was based on 
tfif Vir.:t.fi<;ii ethic of selt-tielfi and an attempt 
to "d tfio wotkecs of bad .hab/i-- like constant 
'll If .king. 

Abffvt! dll. the Chiii'iti cnrouraged football 
find among the Btitii.f'. peoule because of 
()f)!iii^-cil anxiety in B'ltish societv brought on by 
mocniifig tfireats lo tl''j country's industrial 
sup'oiitacy from Prus.aa ario trie US. In both 
the i.ittui societies sports had generated wides- 
(iiead coiiibaiiveness. In Prussia, the gymnastic 


movement became a vehide for militant. 
nationalism while in the US. sport expressed 
the social Darwinist philosophy of the survival 
of the fittest. Wirating was all important for 
both American business and American sport. 
Hence. Britain decided to use football as a 
social fop as well as an education process for 
the working class. 

Yet another unbelievable characteristic 
associated with the game in the early days— 
when the oeruilty kick was' introduced towards 
the erid of the 1880s. many amateurs (Sir 
Francis Manndiri. Lord Ktnnaird. Sir Charles 
Alcockf of clubs like Old Etonians and Oxford 
University objected td it. They said that the 
penailY kick WmS against the ethics of the 
came, that no defender would deliberately 
cheat, that he was being harshly .penalised for 
an error of judgment... 

Today, be it on the playing field or in the 
packed stands, it's a different .story... o story ot 
drunkenness unhealthy nvalry. bloody vio¬ 
lence. false nationalism... 


the word to such an exiei’t that it has come to 
reflect everything which 'S seedy and preten¬ 
tion;, 111 the game. For exnintile. Jimmy Hill, 
noted television football comnieniator in Bri¬ 
tain. defended ploy& such a.s stealing a few 
yarns at a throw-in. standieg on '.ho ball at free- 
kicks to prevent them being taken quickly, time 
wasting, pressurising the lefreee and body 
checking elusive opponent? ar.d felt they wore 
legitimate. Such ploys arc. .ii hast games¬ 
manship and at worst straightforward cheating. 
The media by ceiling sucli ti'dimicks pro¬ 
fessionalism. has given spc>rt n uad image and 
■ conluserl the legions of tan:-. .v!io now adopt 
the j'hitosofihy that victoiy mu‘-f (.'« obtained at 
all costs, as they -see their .s.iocei heroes 
regularly indulge in acts burdei.n'j on cheating. 
Anri one can venture to remark il at the pursuit 
ot dishonest advantage dn<.< ttie excessive 
exoltation in victory are not tlie ettiic.s ol the 
working class who support ihf. Irotball teams 
in Britfiiii. '''riey are the ethics of inultuialionals, 
advertising agencies and televisk.n companies. 


of a society which needs winners to legitimise 
pcevaleni enduring inequalities. 

The method of gaining advantage tlvough 
deception has contused football fans, as ihev 
would like to associate their soccer heroes with 
the traditional virtues ot manliness, honeisly and 
standing up for their rights. However, the 
changing values in the football field have left its 
legions of supporters bemused and frustrated, 
resulting in intolerance and repeated violence. 

To curb football violence, the anachronistic 
beliet that sports and politics do not mix should 
be shelved. Earnest efforts should be made by 
all peace loving nations to make sports an 
ideology to unite mankind and encourage 
friendship, solidarity and undeistanding bet¬ 
ween people. Dishonest advantage in sports 
must be exposed and not condoned as pro¬ 
fessionalism. Unless sgph remedial measures 
are urgently taken, football .stadia may soon 
become a platform tor war with or without 
weapons /rnd an outlet foi suppressed tru.stra- 
tion and violence. 


THE ASHBS 

THE BATTLE ROYAL 


M ention 'The Ashes' to any cricket lover 
and it evokes mem.vies of not just an 
England versus Australia cricket series 
but over a hundred years of controversy, excite¬ 
ment and sensation. Basically. The Ashes is a 
contest between the two oldest cricket playing 
nations of the world. F'igland and Australia. Yet 
winninrj f^e Ashes can stir emotions with a 
churning intensity and create a sense of inces¬ 
sant euphoria amongst the victors of the series, 
either England or Australia. 

What are The Ashes’ It is not a glittering 
pri^e nor a very remunerative financial reward. 

just the charred remains ot a century-old 
feSigih of wood. Yet winning The Ashes brings 
grown-up men to tears. The origin ot The 
Ashes IS also a case of'tiuth is stranger than 
fiction? 

Test matches between England and Aus¬ 
tralia commenced in 1877. The first-ever Test 


GoU dust: Ths 
Ashas—ehsmd 
rammins of a burnt 
stump—tha 
eanturfoU ‘ cric- 
bating bonaofeon- 
tantian batwaan 
tha Auaaiaa and 
tbaSngbsh. 



itnmgo m mmittf/amaKPimauaionvfin 
' tins. n«m 1877 til 18^. algM Tasi matcMs. 
ware ptoyed twMMn England and Australia bul 
not for The Ashed’. Then started the ninth-evar 
Test match between thetwg en^iivais at the 
' Oval. Suney on Aug 28. 1^2. This match is 
generally considarad the greatest Test match of 
aU time. Ausirafia totalled just 185 runs in nm 
innings, yet won the match by seven tuns, 
amidsi nail-biling tension. 

On the opening day of the Test match, Aus¬ 
tralia wore dismistied for just 63 runs. England 
in isply soared 101 nins in the first innings. Aus- 
trafia got off to a good start in the second 
inning.<: and were 66 for no loss but crumbled 
to 122 all out. Englariri needed just 85 runs to 
win but were bowled out lor 78. Australia's fast 
bowler r.R. Spoffbrth destroyed England with 
match-winning figures of 14 for 90. Spofforth. 
the best fast bowler ol nts time , with a devas¬ 
tating breakback, was known as the 'Demon'. 
He used to stay in the countryside m Australia 
and came on horseliack for most of his 
matches. At the Oval fie and his colleague H.F. 
Boyle bowled 12 con.seo dive maiden overs, by 
maintaining a tight tine and length Such was 
the tensKNi generated at the Oval by this 
match, that one spexttator died from overexcit;^ 
ment and another is said to have chewed clean 
through his umbrella. T rns was England's first- 
ever defeat on English soil and led to national 
mourning. Hence on the following morning, the 
Sporting Timas newspaper primed a mock 
obituarv. which has now becorrie a historic 
landmark in cncket histo'Y as it led :o the initial' 
tion of the idea of The Asties'. The unixiunce- 
ment was as-tollows. 

In AHectionaie Rememberance 
ol 

ENGLISH CRICKFT 
which died at the Ova' 
on 

29 August. 1882. 

Deeply lamenied hy a large cir 

Of sorrowing Friends and Acquaimanr es 
■*’ R.l.P. 

N 8. TV bodv will be cremated and IS<- Ashas 
taken u- Austialia. 

Within a matter of weeks, the Engi.sh team 
were on ihe boat heading for Australia, seeking 
revenge. At a dinner in London before the 
England squad left, their captain. Ivo Bligh. 
jokingly declared that he hoped to recover 
those "Ashes'. This joke soon became a sym¬ 
bol of supremacy in cricket. 

(Xving the 1982-83 series in Australia, the 
England team mastered the menace of Spof¬ 
forth. After Australia had won the First Test. 
England won the naoa two Tests and the rub¬ 
ber. To commeroorate this victory, some 
Melboume women burnt the baHs and placed 
their ashes in the fittie urn which now rests pei^ 
manenlly at Lonfs. It was presented to Bligh. 
since The Aahes were Judg^ to be recovered. 
TiH then it was no mare than a Me. The English 
captain. Ivo Bligh. w« a handsome young man 
and the fo ti rionehle.vijBman of M e lboume ware 
fuH of fun (he mamaBboiiia ofihamL Until BNgh's 
death theteneomaWiiftiw Aahae stood on Ns 
study manla^iiBre JMpr tiial it was handed 
over byJtit fl^ teSicMfa whore it wW remain 

prababH^hwprer- > ■■ 

H AutiiipiiwiR qM^tiwy d» fwt.take tha 
um conliiiipB,T1iiirei|M' back with them. The 
urn nkmaiii m—■ wj^ fcowlb. The team winning 
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draw. iSwstdavMch had-MMin 
the jpMMous. 4Biies is considared to havs 
' riMinad The Arttes. Fdr instance, if the cuirent 


Manchestar-i'Mha only bmdw'M cridcef h&t^' 
'to have achieved this feat. Laker took 46 wic- 


1986 series ends in a draw, then Australia will 
:hBve.ret^ned The Ashes, as they had won the 
previous senes at home in 1982-83. by 2-1. 
Incidentally, the 1985 Ashes series is being 
commercialised as it is being tfsonsored by the 
Corhhill Insurance Co. Thm will be prim 
money for each Test match and the winner of 
TheAshes. 

The term ’Ashes' was popularised by cricket 
captains of both countries at the turn of the 
dbntury till it became part of folklore. Finally 
England captain. P.F. Warner's book How We 
Heeovem/ TheAshes after the 1903-4 tour, 
immortalised the term. 

There have been several mefnorable series in 
the fight for The Ashes. In *1936. under the 
captaincy of Gubby Allen. England toured Aus¬ 
tralia and after winning the opening two Test 
matches, lost the series 2-3. So for the first and 
only time in cricket history, a side recovered 
from being two matches down to win a series. 
Agairi in the 1956 series. England's off-spinner 
Jhn Laker took all TO wickets in an innings and 


kets in that series which Ertglartd won'2-1. 
There have been several thrilling finishes also. 
In July 1902. at Old Trafford. Australia beat 
Englwid by three runs, whereas in January 
1983, England -beat Australia by the identical 
margin of three rurts in the Fourth Test at 
Adelaide. Australia's largest victory margins 
have been 5-1 in 1975-76 and 4-0 in 1958- 
59 at home and 4-0 in 1948 in Engiandwhen 
the Aussie team led by the famous Don Brad¬ 
man, was considered one of the best cricket 
teums of all time. England's largest victory 
margins have been 5-1 in 1978 and 4-1 in 
1928 and 1932-33. Ail these triumphs were 
achieved in Australia. Till the commencement 
of the 1985 series. Australia have won 91 Test 
matches. England 83 and 73 matches bet¬ 
ween the arch-rivals have been drawn. 

The West Indies rrtay be the undoubted cric¬ 
ket champions of the world, but the fight for 
The Ashes between England and Australia, with 
its century-oid tradition, will always remain 8 
significant event in cricket history. 

N.K. 


AROUND THE TRACK 
IN 30 DAYS 

Alhlafia 


The 24th Ali-India Open. Track .arfd Field 
Championship's cortcliided at the. Chan- 
drasekharan Nair Stadium in Trivandrum on 
May 5, with a thumping triumph for the 
Railways. They won both the team cham¬ 
pionships (men and women), collecting 16 
golds. 11 silvers and five bronzes. The women 
performed belter ttfan the men. as compared to 
their previous peffoimances. Significantly, the 
only two national records set were by the 
women athletes, and that too in the heats. P.T. 
Ushs clocked .IliA sac for the 100 m sprint 
and M.D. Valsamma broke the 100 m hurdles 
record with a time of 13.9 tee. The top athlete 
was. of course. P.T. Usho who bagged five 
golds—three individual titles and two relays. 
Results: 

Men: 100 m: Adllle Sumariwala 10.8 sac: 
200 rn.' Anand Shetty 21.6 sec: 400 m: 
Charanjit Singh Bajwa 48.2 sec: 800m: Rajin- 
der Sharma 1:52.6: f.SOO m: Bagieva Singh 
3:49.1: 10,000 ok Vinod Kumar Pokhriyal 
29:56.4: mamthon: Murlidhar Misra 

2::27;02.0: 110 m hunlles: Vijay Kumar 

14.8 sec: 400 m hurdles; Vasant Singh 53.2 
sec: 3,000 m steeplechase; S. 'Pachiah 
8:53.8: high Jump: Nelluswami Annavi 2 m; 
pole vault; SundW Singh Tanwar 4.60 m: 
shot put: Balvinder Singh 17.85 m: discus: 
Ajmer Singh 55.04 m; hammer. Raghubir 
Singh 62.36 m: Javelin; Nirmal Singh 72.44 
m: decathlon: Sabir Ali 6.747 pts; 4X100 m 
relay: Kerala 42.4 sec: 4X400 m relay; 
Railways: 20 km walk; Baldev Singh 
11:40:24; SO km walk: Manipal Singh 
5:01:59 sec. 

Women: 100 m: P.T. Usha 11.8 sec; 200 m: 
Shiny Abraham 24.4 sec: 400 m: P.T. Usha 

52.9 sec; 600 m: Shiny 2:09.0; 1,500 m; 
Suman.Rawat 4:36.2: 3,000 m: Suman 
10:02.4: 100 tn hurdles: M.D. Valsamma 
14.4: 400 m hutdlea;P.T. Usha 56.8 sec: 
hlfdi Jupip: Elizabeth Mathai 1.62 m: long 


RECORDS OF THE MONTH 

Italy's Maurizio Da Milano ket the best world 
performance in the 25 and 30 km walks on the ' 
track, at San Donato near Milan on May 5. 
Maurizio. an Olympic walk champion at Mos'- 
cow in 1980. clocked 1 ::44:54 and 2::06:27 
for the two distances reSbectively. 

Both previous records were held by East 
Germany's' Rolf Kowalky—1::45:53 and 
2::06:54. , . , . 

East GerrTMjpif's. Uiu established a 

new world recordTifi the sprinl event (last 200 
m of the 1.000 m race are timed) by clocking 
10.32 tec at an international meet in Tbiisi on 
May 7. He broke his own previous recoro of 
10.44 sec. 

jump: O.M. Rosilly: shotput; Bhakiawar 
Khambatta 11.79 m: d/scus.’Viiaymala Dutta 
40.62 m: Javelin; Razia Sheikh 45.14 m:- 
heptathlon: Anees Verghese 4.615 pts: 
4X100 m relay: Railways 47.5 sec: 4X400 
m relay; Railways 3:46.2. 

Foofbali 

The Fsderalidn Cop Tournament—India's 
premier club-level tournament—ended in 
Bangalore on May 19 with victory for East 
Bengal who defeated Mohun Bagan 1 -0 in the 
final. East Bengal will be the first Indian club to 

play in the Aiicin Cup for champion clubs 

• • * * 

The European Champiant Cup final-—a 
knock-out tournament played between the 
league champion clubs of all European 
countries—was played at the Heysel stadium 
on May 29. The best teams in Europe. Liver¬ 
pool F.C of England and Juventus from the city 
of Turin in Italy made it to the finni. What was 
expected to be a festival of football. lurried out 
to be the 'Massacre of Brussels'. Before the 
match could kick off. trouble started in the 
stands as the Liverpool fans pelted the Italian 


afterdsiilin Incfeuiiid. dm bif the .wM^obn^ 
sed due to the resulting stampede. There was 
absolute mayhem and in the rioting more than 
40 people died, mostly Italians and rtwre than 
250 were injured. 

The match was started much later. Juventus 
duly won by a solitary goal, courtesy a penalty 
kick by Michel Platini, who is the current Euro- 
.pean footballer of the year and also captain of 
■ France. 

Hockey 

Indian Airlines (lA) beat Pakistan Imer- 
national Airlines 4-1 in the final of the revived' 
Gold Cup Tournament in Bombay on Apr 26. 
This was their third victory in the tournament. 

• • * • 

lA was once again in the news when it wort 
the Beighton Cup defeating Electrical and 
Mechanical Engineers (EME) Jalandhar, by'9 
solitary second-half goal in the final in Calcutta 
on Ma\' 4. This was the fourth successive 
triumph fur lA this year, after winning the Mua- 
zaffarnogar Traphy and Bangalore's dark 
Trophy '(both srhail tournaments) and. of cour¬ 
se. the prestigious Bombay GoM Cup. 

Incidentally, this is the oldest hockey lour- 
'nanient in India. First held in 1985. it is .a 
Calcutta-based tournament.. The original 
trophy, donated by one T.D. Beighton—Legfl 
Remembrancer to the Government of Bengal— 
Iwas stolen at Asansol. and replaced w'llh a 
replica by the Asansol Recreation Club in 
1920. 

Tonhh' 

Martina Nawatilova (USA) continued in her 
winning ways as she. won the $1.50,000 
Virginia Slims circuit tournament at Houston 
on May 5. defeating the young American Elise 
Burgin 6-4. 6-1. This was the 105lh tourna¬ 
ment win pf her career and sixth this year. 

•At the $2.00.000 Invitatiorwl Gunze Tour¬ 
nament in Tokyo, five times Wimbledon cham- 
.piort^and ikwv in retirement. Sweden's Bjorn 
Borg dished out some good tennis to-beat 
compatriot Anders Jarryd 6-4. 6-3 in the final 
on May 12. 

SANJEEV GUPTA 


A Slip Of The Tongue 

Rajendra K. Gaur of Bikaner was quick 
enough to epot a 'catch' in the 
Spottspeech column of our May -issue. 
'Long-off should bt> read as 1ong-on'. And 
1ong-ofr is the off-side fielding position 
close to the boundary in the area between 
cover boundary and the straight point close 
to the boundary from the 'non-striking end's 
stumps'. It may also be termed deep tnid- 
off. 

Addenda to Masters Of The Game 

Football 

Asian Cup : Saudi Arabia 

(b China 2-6) 1984 

Asian Games ’ Iraq 

(b Kuwait 1-0) 1982 

Hockey 

Sortie records 

• Most Olympic titles have been earned 
by India—eight r(.1928 to 1956. i.e.. six 
times in a row* _ther> lost to Pakistan in 
1960. bdar Paki^n -m 1964 and won 
again in 1980). ' 
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CURRENT EVENTS; tMomU 

fContinu0d fimii 




BANKING 

VARIED INTERESTS 


of 


T he Reserve Bank of Inda in a bid to 

efficiency imo the Indan economy, dmati ad to 
prevaleni system of adhering to a faed edi of 
deposits of varying durations. According to m announcenanl in the fnt 
week of Apnl this yea^ banks iMBie giwan thirtreedam to pay an saenaai 
rate.of their choice for short<lerm deposits (matuing ouer a pariod bet¬ 
ween 15 days arHl one year) subiect to a ceinB of W. 
new decision triggered off a naw spirit of 
lethargic banking system out o* its slumber. Suddenly franziod a c t ivit y 
becjime the order of the day for banks, with e a c h bank trying to luro 
more clients with enticing imarest rates. 

The Indian Bardt's Association PBA) which represents 96K tif the 
naiior& banking system including a few laadmg nationatsad banks, in an 
attempt to frustrate the RBI move of iniectsig cut-throat 
hastily conjured up an agreement aimed at restoring a 
. structure. According to thb agreement, the rate of mtaiast on 
fo'' 15 days to 45 days was fixed at 4%. tor 46 days to 90 da^ at 5%. 
for 91 days to six months at 6%. for six months to nina n iondi Si at 7%. 
and for nirw months to one year at 8%. 

It was then that intematianal banks decided to caah in on the abua- 
tion and decided to pay exorbitant interest rales to atbacl ahoit-tenn 
deposits. Cause enough for the IBA to rescind bs rterfe i nn as imi m it 
had been aimounoed. It too deexM to tolow in fWs foouepB. 

And then, ^ whan it appeared that a true spMi of heabhy oompeli- 
tion had been inculcaied in the counnyis bariong yystam. dia fIBL in a 
totaVy unnpacted move, decrdad to wbhibaw' bs rfa c kaon a bringing 
down the rates of irberast to the toMb prawaang prianobaAptb annoiai- 

cMiient. Al this a p pa rendy btxrauek commra cia l banks had faisd to take 
the scheme in bs oua pMspadive. Said the Oovamor of MH.'ll 
hoped that indMdualliarda would so fix the Hbaa as to ' 
current and savings accounts and simubamnud 
portfoio managemara. Hcwevei the a pproac h of 
^as to prevent the emergence of effiasrb portfoio managsinent' 

The two controversial and dramalicaly o pposing ' ' ' 
the RBI in quick succession are bound to j Bop a r dbe the aIBciency of Mia 
banking system kirther as b is already luraang an a mraw raty hwv prate. 
While the firsi decision inculcating c o m pra b ive n e as worbd have p rove d 
beneTicial in the long run as H would have hejpiid banks tone ig> Iheir 
woefully ineflicient customer seivicgs. the latter defcis i on wB once again 
cause them to revert to their original soporific esistenoe ch a racterised by 
a marktid indilterence to the interests ot customers. 


ECs RULING ON NRIS 
CLOSING THE DOOR 


i n a bid to minimise mterference ot 
(NRIs) in the iniemal affairs ot the axmoy. the Bection Commiswen 
(EC) has rej^ed bs demarvi for vtbing rights in Lob Sabha and 
Assembly electiuns as also its ri^t to Itave represaniaiiveB in these 
bodies. For b believes that graraing of sucbt rights would categcriaa 
therr. as ordinarily resident in their home constbuertcies in India — 
obviously a far-fetched ideal 

The EC also turned down the plea that the NRb. whbe bei ng sufaieo- 
ted to all Indian laws, dd not have any lawmaker as thaa l apr eserb asive 
on graurxls that sinoe the Lok Sabha and die slate AsaamUy aleci i o M * 
were held diiecily bom territorial constbuendes. there was no proviaian 
for any functional representation. And under the ewsting taw only Ihnaa . 
persons whose names are lagistered in the electoral robs am enttM to 
vote in these eleciions. An easeniial pra-raqursbe of such r agp iba i i on is ‘ 
the Ofdbiary residence ot the voter in the Asaambtyconsl b us i i u y. 

However, the ftesidertt. the Vce-ft e a M erb. Governor. Ctenet mWs-*” 
ters and therr spouses, memboi s ot As ee i i ih i o s id v o ia rs wbh siavica 
qualHicaiions are exceptena to this nile latdor the ItapiaMnialion af 
Peoples Act. These categories of person s , by a 
deemed to be ordinarily residem in tha i 
been ordinarily residem of had b not I 
remain away from their places in eonriecfion wbh die rhbiaB of fhe 1 
in public interest, tnduded among the category of | 
qualbications are persotB emptoyad under the UMan 
posts outside India. These peraons. abhough Mng i 
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bewerb«gush 


ana ia iigiiiar. Hie d 
mem of the snam nabine 
the iniemal-coinhueikNi 


It ww be seen that oi h ew as p a ragr a ph 
A begins with a dear topic s entenc e and 
develops it with welH»nnected support¬ 
ing sentences, in paragraph B there are at 
least two occasions fsee the itaidsed sen¬ 
tences) when the audior leaves the straight 
path a^ violatss the principle of unitif. 

Unity is not the only queihr that a good 
paragraph has. There are two more, c oh e 
Sion and cohenae e . Cohesion refers to 
the way one sentence is gram matica ly 
relate to another, it ensures a smooth 
transition. There ate matty devices for 
bringing - about . smooth ha rra itio it 
> Coherence, on the other handL ensures 
'thought unit/ or 'sense laety' in a ^ven 
piece of text, tnodia wonts, it shows 
how various sent e nce s in the text 
make sense together. It is ixM often that 
cohesion and coherence are properly ds- 
tinguished. The crucial thing is to know 
that there, can be (dtsooutsal) cohetenoe in 
a text without thm being (grammatirrall 
'ibid. 



B n aBy. iiaihemiote. moreowr. next one. 
another, last. inatMiuon 


Timo: test. serxirMl ela soon, before, 
after, fina fty. dun. later, next, former, lal- 
ler. a t to rwr rrd . at lengMi. enmerfi a t e ly. 
moan whie. intltemB o nli nB. iartii 

fltae: here. Owre. beyond, neatly. 
op posi te to. a r iausa Id. on die o p posite 
side 

ft e yese : to dis end. for this purpose, 
with this rdrieci 

but. yet. sM. n on r dho li ws. on d» con- 


Inrv. iwMstthaftM. ifniead.yoiii^g^'bni. 
ha^ inconiraai. although, meanwhle 

fimrqpfesc for example, for instartce; 
toMusbate. the folowing example 

Oaw emawrn- although it is true that. 
graniecL naturally, afthcxjgh you ttouM say 
that, of course 

Comekmsof^ mm/nary and mault: in 
■unimanr. in condu^. to condude. to 
»m up. in brief, in sum. in short, as I have 
said, as st a ted before, in other words, to be 
sure, as a result, consequetiiiy. therefore, 
hence, thus. inTaca. xxie^ 

OtK» the one-topto-one-paragraph 
prirxxple has been unifarstood. the next 
ihit^ to do is to learn about the ways in 
which a given topic can be developed into 
a paragraph. If we apply the analog of the 
composilkx) d a sentence, we can say 
that in a paragraph the topic sentence is 
the control ixvt arxi all other sentences are 

supprxt units. However, these support 
ursts are MeraHy meant to support, i.e.. 
help develop the theme of the topic sen- - 
tenoe. An analytical study of a large sam¬ 
ple of paragraphs will reveal a finite 
iKxnber of typical ways in which 
paragraph development lakes place. 

ftO bo cantuwetg 


TEST YOUR WORD POWER 


ordkiam: C; rMIkuli to (to or adaeve: ItorM to u t . In Hnto baftSf. 
Ganga came down to earth akw King Bhagnlli's arduous penenoe 
which lasted far se v e r a l cereunes. 

bigriK D: aggressively sad-assertne: mpudm c hetey : saucy; 
hasty: rash. AlxM fWanan Sweredddiab dw new laadBr rd 
Africa's largast natton. is rwUiar an untoxxim guantey rxir a Inadt 
young soldier, as srxwe of he African crxx wxpa ti s ui teevdxw dmr 
seized power. 

b uB y ; D: person vtoo uses Iris p ovuer lo frigfosn dxise wAo ans 
weaker. In world aaite. Japen ptoys dm lidfe—aompng ante 
foreign mariMs and usuSfedixnirHiing diam- 
coormaniMatas A: to hoixxx the m emory of: oeMaate. Oand 
Trunk Road has reoarrtfy bean leiixisianed Shar Shdi Ston Marg 
to ownmanxMato the nriw who auai lewMXiiidHtorladngbrm 
in its present farm. 

eerniele . A: to suggest jn iririirxi to dw baxIsHrarad laearerig: 
impiy. InmostlixieniangitegBSrhewordgieiiteorewieeamedd 
status: a persrxt who (teat be txxaawL rBW xvJ w l . toidwd after; 
irxtoed. o n ewhe re wi d te s must he ptechd above on e ' sowo. 
ciilteinaterAiteoometeaftnBliewdtraaI b c c ree rhdw bidhBBi 
poire. In 1973. danxwiaeonr ei Guiteat spread so rdhar ssrtes 
andouknimtederdrBrn to oa i r i onrdeniwgBncrnfebrlite O e ndhi 
in 1975. 

devoek 8: aamaaily ragghiuc piiwa. Every davoiai Hndu sddxB 
to be cramwted on tfw ghetsan Vteanasu drelxritedafefanbadte. 

SodeHAfeSMmS P — •y.b s*" 

flag that Soviet eohitas bad Irabted ewer dw aidte e^MM an 
1945 tearing dw way. 

. ieByiCrdgwetheight d isr ated in d ie O m e te d Hterdaias abate 
dw lofty pada ifre up to die dy. Gteigaai b dw haaw of dw dfey 

HwdbadfiMad 

rtoly migM iudiM a bd rd miMeaidtea bnftew taedk to tnda. 


■■aaiide 8: a ixn-coidarmisc person who dissents frwn the 
etoas of an a xg anaed graisi. To much of the outside world. 
Itonw nw a remember e d as the last Bloc maverick that con- 
rtonwnxl the Sovwl nvaskxK of Oechostovakia and Afghanistan 
and daiedMaeocNv's cal to boyconthe Los Angeles Olympics.- , 
fmat C: aoa rii f es oaiii i or destrucrive thing, arsmal. etc. Experts in 
bio Mdteiology are wrxfcing to amplify the effects of bacteria and 
toy dm des^ w e e ds and pests by natural means. 
pwteabB 8: higiwsi entor of m a m ma l s including mordey and map. 
The peni apes. oouBBW to (tie homo sapiens, may ba wiped out ^ 
dw and of dw cenhuy if proiecban is not given to them and the 
n d w i p ie i i m. i i .saysiheVlfartdW b difeFu(Kl- 
nebee 8: spM or mand; human soul; mertaliiy. Vietnam was 
America's hxtgast. most debikating war. and its memory sHH 
hawes dw iwlkxWI psyche. 

readtesaanfc C; suggestive of: tac a bng past experiences. The pat- 
Wm (d viotenoe Uday b drshxbingiy mminisoefit of the beginning 
ofdwOppo s i ri o n' s 1973 campaign againsr Indira GandN. 
saaaaalae A; to piixluce an echo. Hurd's IHucklebany Hnn) story 
■eaoiwws in Americ a 's Iwan berauee it is about keedoni 


saicc haidi: Mleable: unbarxllng. For tlw past live years, 
bailw Deng Xiaixiing has xwtiiuted .sweepmg acorwnuc 
nxwsig away from rigid state ooidiols and closer to the 


18. eebOw 8: dWtoub to peroerve or d esettoe because line or dekcaie: 
r o mifex Animab know inslinctiwBly how to dbplav the patterns of 
erdaur on dieir bixBas as sranal lags comm u ni ca t i ng subtb 


w: A: to pani dsixigli. ewer or actoas. So great b the 
I of giwib dial iiavene dw Gnmd Trunk Mbbd ihai large 
B of dw road have to be lenwteled every dx montlw. 

! D: goods tor adK marchandba. Comdex, the huge trade 


mstmx baa ataxpa boon a Mgfeepiriwd oHob overtl o wi n g 'with 
hnwandhoopIbwoidiyaragftenafauBgnNvihinduoiiy. 
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CAREER IN TEA 


Wanted: a top-flight, well-paying den executive. labic if they can help it. So we 

managerial job but away, away ^ent to an old tea hand, a tea 

from the metropolitan scramble. Prerequisite qualifications, you en- garden manager for many years 

For an outgoing, sociable young quire. Engineering or agricultural who is'now posted in the Calcutta 

inan who loves entertaining, the degree, public school background, head office of his firm, to find out 

free country air and his evening MBAs welcome, but management more about tea industry jobs and 

round of tennis. degree isn't really a must, the life in the gardens. Over to him: 

computer would add, as an after ''It depends on one's temperament 

If that query is fed to an appro- thought. of course, but I wonder if I would 

priately programmed computer. ever have had so much of life if I 

there is likely to be just one solu- Computers of course are faceless, wasn't in tea. Job satisfaction, yes, 

tion the screen will flash: tea gar- cryptic question boxes, monosyl- that's it. You are uo six in the 
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mofjMng. you put br a good day^a 
wodc (without havino to wony 
about traffic jams on way to offfioo 
and back), you hava your linich 
and the aftamoon lia-back at 
honw, and you ara cither entar- 
taming or calling on neighbouis 
in the evening. And in the weak* 
ends of course you drive drith the 
family to the club—fer ^mna^ the 
get-to-getherai, the dancMw the jam 
sessiima. the library and of course 
the evening film show. It is a test- 
paced life, but in hfyllic. sylvan 
surroundings." 

But how well does tea really pay? 
It depends on the firm, of course: 
the averagy^tarting emoluments 
* range from 1,500>2XX)0. But 
that's just half .the story. For, the 
perks are tebuloiM. Furoishad 
accoirmodation—no two-bedroom 
hole perched in the 12th floor of 
a highrise. but vast bungalows 
manned by an army of servants 
whose wages the company takes 
care of. The company also sees to 
your medical expenses, children's 
education in expensive boarding 
schools, club subscriptions ami 
what have you. You could also 
apply for loans for buying your car, 
,and of course the company foots 
your fuel bili. 

Normally, the first post in the 
gardens is that of assistant 
manager. Most gardens have two 
assistant managers, one in charge 
of the factory and the other to 
supervise work in the field. The 
ideal qualification for asst, manager 
(field) is a degree in agriculture, 
but you could be selected even if 
agriculture is GraMc to you. What 
moat firms actually look for is 
good upbringing, quick thinking 
ability and, most important, leader¬ 
ship quality. The tea garden 
labour, mostly adhmsi emigrants 


frwn aoiAh Bihar or Nepalia, looks 
to the managers for gtddance and 
leadershqi. and it is tiie managers' 
responsibility to look to their well 
being as well as get work out of 
them. 

"You could be woken up at mid¬ 
night to settle a quarrel between a 
labourer and hb wife." said one 
tea-estate manager. "You are ex¬ 
pected to be just, fair as well as 
stricL You are their mai-bsap. And 
were betide you if you dem't ham 
the personality. "He recalled an 
anecdote from hb early life in the 
gardens, in the 50s when he was 
an assistant nwnager in the Dooars. 
"While I was on my rounds one 
day .1 fmmd that work had stopp¬ 
ed round sonw bushes. The labou¬ 
rers had huddled together and 
seemed to be tense. On enquiry 
they tohf nw there was a snake 
hiding in the bushes. At that 
moment the manager, a burly 
Scotsman, turned up. "You know 
what you have to do?" he asked. 

I said I didn't. They expect you to 
kill the snake,* he said. I was scared 
to death, but mustering all my 
courage I picked up a stick and 
went for the snake. I had to kill 
the snake; there was no way out." 

T. Barooah, Director-General, 
Indbn Tea Association, perhaps put 
it best when he said: 'Tea is per¬ 
haps the only industry where 
managers virtually live with the 
labour." And the result of the 
experience b a unique capacity to 
understand labour, which could be 
of much value if you wbh to shift 
to another Ime after some years in 
tire tea gardens. Shifting to other 
lines b no problem at all if you 
have the ncmnal professional quali¬ 
fications like MBA or an IIT degree. 
But even if you aren't so well qirali - 


fiad, as an ex-tea planter you 
always be considered good 'officer 
materiar, with much the same 
prospects as an ex-service man. 
But chances are you would never 
wbh to leave tea. As the saying 
goes in the industry, "Once in tea, 
always in tea." 

But what's your career graph 
going to be like if you choose to 
adhere to that saying. Well, though 
there are not too many promotions 
in the industry, the increments are 
big. Assbtant managers become 
full managers after about 10 years, 
though some firms have intervening 
positions like Deputy Manager. 
If it's as a manager you retire, you 
could be drawing well over one 
lac rupees a year. But it is possible 
you could be promoted to the post 
of Senior Manager or Superin¬ 
tendent if you happen to be em¬ 
ployed in big firms. Officers holding 
these designations oversee a 
group of gardens. 

You could also be transferred to the 
head office at Calcutta on a senior 
executive marketing post. Nor¬ 
mally, such transfers are more 
likely when you are still assistant 
Manager. Full Managers of course 
are valuable trained material, and 
following a long tenure in the 
gardens, firms sometimes do bring 
them over to Calcutta with promo¬ 
tion to trie coveted post of Visiting 
Agent or Advisor. Visiting Agents 
oversee even larger groups of es¬ 
tates than Senior Managers or 
Superintendents, being usually 
based in Calcutta. And of course 
there have been instances of tea 
estate Assistant Managers reaching 
the very top in hb firm. One such 
success story is of S.K. Mehera 
who retired recently as President of 
Tata Tea (formerly TaterFinlay) Ltd. 
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t«a is such a./ slopiiis> and after Calcutiia/Cochbi i n as ed e ld as . Attenliorr iS’ 

diso p&id to tiM drainaaa in fhd’ 


One reason why 
challengino career today is be¬ 
cause the industry is poised for 
tremendous growth. Irtdia is the 
largest tea drinking nation in the 
world, and consumption is in¬ 
creasing every day. But even after 
meeting this huge domestic de¬ 
mand, the industry earns 7-8% of 
the nation's foreign excKange 
earnings through export. Lst year 
tea netted Rs. 744 crore from sales 
abroad, the highest by any single 
commodity. As T. Borooah com¬ 
mented: "A sense of buoyancy 
now pervades the industry, after 
two years of prosperity." Much of 
the recent profits are likely to be 
ploughed back into the gardens to 
mprovecrop quality, extend pif nta- 
cion areas, better drainage and 
'rigation facilities and also install 
■<ew and more modern machinery 
'n garden factories. With so much 
development in the offing, the 
young recruit should tind real 
challenge in his work. 

Traditionally tea has attracted the 
best talent m the country. Indeed, 
:il! about a decade ago, it was a 
very closed circle from which 
young garden managers were se¬ 
lected, - usually on recommenda¬ 
tion. As one tea executive said; 
''Appointment ads in papers, no, 
that was never done." Now of 
course that exclusivity has vir¬ 
tually disappeared and advertise¬ 
ments for openings do appear in 
appointment pages. So keep a 
lookout and rush your application 
as soon as you see one. The compe¬ 
tition, we can assure you, is going 
to be tough. 

The gardens, as you obviously 
know, are mostly located in Assara 
and north Bengal. There are also 
gardens in the south on the Nilgiri 


is the biggest auction centiir. Aiic> 
tions are also held in AimHsar. 
Gauhati and SHigurf besides Ijon- 
don, Colombo, MombSka (Kmiya) 
and Chittagong, but the one at 
Calcutta is by for the largest. In 
the auctions, a wide apecinim 
of buyers from home and abroad 
come to bid for tea brought from 
gardens around the country. Since 
tea estates are spread over vast 
and often remote areas, it is diffi¬ 
cult for gardens, particularly the 
smaller ones, to expose their teas 
to a large number of buyers. The 
auctions help here by allowing the 
tea to be seen by the maximum 
number of buyers, thus generating 
competition and ensuring that it 
is sold at the best prevailing price. 
There is perhaps no other industry 
in the world where the producer is 
able to dispatch his*product and 
leave the entire process of market¬ 
ing to an organization hundreds of 
miles away. The auctioneers are a 
rare breed of executives: the tea 
tasters (see following story) Tea 
tasters form the core of tea pro¬ 
fessionals in Calcutta aiKl other 
auctioning centres. 

But to return to the gardens, how 
really is tea grown ? The story 
begins in a plot reserved for selec¬ 
ted tea trees from where the seeds 
are acquired. The trees there are al¬ 
lowed to grow to their full size 
and blossom. The seeds are col¬ 
lected and planted in a nursery. 
The seeds germinate soon, and 
within about a year the young 
plants are ready to be transplanted 
in the field—^their permanent home. 
Four years later, when the plant 
attains a height of about 2 metres, 
it is pruned. Much care is taken 
during this period of growth with 
regular manuring and the applica- 


gaidens, as nothing is m<n« disas- 
trout to tea shrubs* than stagnant 
water. The tea teavas are plucked 
from March through November.' 
The shrubs of course are never 
allowed to growireyond 2 metres. 

After the leaves are pludted they 
are taken to the factories for pro*< 
cessing; there is a factory' in 
most gardens. The leaves are first 
.withered', that is, rid of Mccessive 
rrtoisture, sometimes by applica¬ 
tion of hot air. The leaves are then 
'rolled' to irripart them the charac> 
teristic twist and to break the leaf 
cells so that its juices are exposed 
for fermentation to set in. During 
fermentation, the tanin in tea is 
partly oxidised and the leaf changes 
colour and turns into a bright 
coppery-red. The final operation 
is 'drying' or 'firing*. The drying 
machine is the largest machine in 
the tea estate factory: the essential 
function of this process is to arrest 
further oxidation of the leaf and 
to remove almost all moisture. 
The tea coming out of the drier is 
sent through sieves with graduated 
mesh, so that the final packages 
arejof uniform-sized leaves. 

They are then graded and 
packed in plywood chests with 
linings of aluminium foil and paper, 
and ready for their adventurous 
journey to all corners of the globe. 
The process outlined above 
is generally known as the 
'orthodox' method: a second 
important variation is that in 
which the CTC (Crushing, 
tearing and curling) machine is 
used. Here the roller is dispens¬ 
ed with and, by the use of 
the machine, the manufacturing 
time is greatly reduced. 
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CTC of ooutM b «fwlativeiy racant 
introduction; it hat boon the oitho- 
dOK proceai that planteis . hava^ 
ffoHoavad sinea the 1830c whan' 
the indoctry in India duo ib frst 
tantativa roots. Tea of cowse was 
known to Europeans since the 17th 
century and to the Chinese and 
Japanese lor centuries. Ranuisio, a 
noted Venetian traveller, first 
brought the beverage to the notice 
of Europe in 1558 after travels to 
the Far East where it was already 
widely cultivated then. By 1600 
the Dutch had begun shipping tea 
to the continent but England, 
eventually to emerge as die largest 
consumer of the beverage, re¬ 
mained strangely casual to it in 
those years. The British royalty 
however took the lead in taking to 
tea though it was only in the late 
1780s that the beverage, according 
to Northcote Parkinson, ’descend¬ 
ed from the palace to the cottage." 
The fourulation and growth of the 
tea industry in India is one of the 
great romances of the 19th century. 
Until about 1830, all the world’s- 
tes came from Chine and tea drink¬ 
ing was essentially identified With 
that countty- Botanically known as 


"Camellia*', the plant was first 
identified in India in m3 as wild 
growth in partt of Assam by Major 
Robert Bruce, an agent of the 
East India Company. It however 
took a lot of persuasion and assu¬ 
rances of concessions before British 
capitalists ventured to invest in the 
Assam gardens. 

But the quick success in Assam 
lured many other to take up this 
lucrative business and a tea com¬ 
mittee was formed in 1834. Seen 
in retrospect tea is one of the 
earliest industries developed by 
British business houses in India. 
Britishers were largely involved in 
the industry till as late as the 1970s 
and no wonder tea circles are still 
so pucc». 

So, this is it. Tea is an industry that 
is thriving, poised for accelerated 
growth, an industry that has so 
much history behind H. that has 
been built up by men of great 
enterprise and courage and that is 
India’s pride today. Not only is 
India the world's largest tea pro¬ 
ducer, it is also here that the best 
tea is grown—the delectable Dar¬ 


jeeling. If you join tea, you will be 
part of a great tradition and a part 
of the dynamic new India. Give it 
a try. You will never regret it I 

TEA TASTERS : THE PROFES¬ 
SION OUTSIDE THE GARDENS 

What if you are intaraatad 
aitough in taa but unwilling to 
work in far away gardens. The 
computer sura has an answer 
to that sort of pobiam. Be¬ 
come a taa taster, it advises. 
Interested? Read on to learn 
more about this remarkable 
profession. 

A look at the dry leaves, in square 
eluminium containers, a sniff of 
the aroma, then a sip of the liquo' 
in fine china cups, rolling it in 
mouth for. say 15 seconds, and 
spitting it out. "Knobbly^ fairly 
brisk, 23", the hastily noted verdict. 
Seven hundred such exercises per¬ 
haps over the day, plus seeing to 
the management, sales and market 
condition for the company as well 
as auctioneering— it is several 
jobs rolled into one. Burthen, tea 
tasting is a unique profession, with 
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less than 600 people all over tiie 
world in it. Calcutta, the world’s 
tea capital, has over 150 tea tasters 
employed in the several broking 
and export firms. There are tasters 
employed in the several broking 
and export firms. There are tasters 
too in London, one time nucleus 
of the world tea trade; in Colombo, 
Kenya and in the Indian centres of 
Gauhati, Siliguri, Cochin and the 
Nilgiri town of Coonoor. 

Small though their number, the 
tasters are indispensable to the tea 
industry! Every senior executive m 
fea broking firms is an accomplish¬ 
ed taster, so vital is tasting. Indeed, 
one oft quoted definition describes 
tea brokers as those trained in die 
art of “feeling seeing smelling 
and valuing" tea. Essentially, of 
course, tea brokers, like all broker^ 
are the middlemen And exceptiona¬ 
lly reliable middlemen. Planters 
in Assam, Cachar and Darjeeling, 
the Pooars and Terai in north- 
Bengal, after processing and pack¬ 
ing the tea in wooden chests, 
ship the produce to Calcutta 
(Cochin if it is Nilgiri tea) and 
then, wash their hands off it. 
Marketing is the business of 
brokers. 

The brokers take over as soon as 
the chests arrive in Calcutta. 
Samples of leaves are taken from 
selected chests from each garden, 
before they are sent to the ware¬ 
houses, and these samples are 
distributed among the buyers. 

Meanwhile the tasters in the brok¬ 
ing firms value the samples, and 
some buyers, who employ tasters 
too, make their independent valua¬ 
tions. Agents of foreign buyers 
correspond with importers, enquir¬ 
ing about market conditions in the 


respective countries Mid reporting 
to them the sample valuations. 
By the end of the week all con¬ 
sultations are completed and the 
buyers ready for the coming 
week’s auction. 

The Nilhat House Auctions in 
Calcutta are the largest in the 
world. Some 3 nullion kgs of tea 
come under the hammer here 
every week, and about SO per¬ 
cent is sold to foreign buyers. 
Auctions have been held in the 
same premises since t861 (the 
first recorded public tea auction 
was in London in January 1839): 
the auctioners are mostly executives 
of a Calcutta based company, 
acting for the Calcutta Tea Traders 
Association. 

Bidding is started at the price re-: 
commended by the broking firm’s 
tasters. The bids come in fast espe¬ 
cially if demand is high. The cost¬ 
liest teas are the Darjeelings, with 
prices reaching about Rs. 400 per 
kg. The United Kingdom remains 
even today the largest buyer of tea, 
though British imports have dec¬ 
lined over the years. Russia and 
the Gulf countries, the US, Austra¬ 
lia, Canada and some West Euro¬ 
pean nations are other major buyers 
of Indian tea. Top quality tea is 
lapped up by the West Asian oil 
countries and West Germany, and 
also Japan. The British penchant 
for choice tea has much mellowed 
over the years. Indeed were it not 
for the Germans and the Arabsi, 
and of course the Russians who 
ship out most of the not-so-good- 
but.-stiii-expensive Darjeelings, 
the legendary mountain pipntations 
would long have been dead. 

Acquiring professioitai “tea con- 
noissaurship'’ requires years of tast- 


liig.*'‘*Vou tarta and tasta and taste 
before yow palate learns to dis¬ 
tinguish those subtle differenceSk** 
explained one tea taMer. For the fkst 
few years, the freshers simply sip^ 
liquor tasted by senior professio¬ 
nals and check on their valuations. 
It takes years before the initiate can 
confidently pronounce on tea 
quality. If the demand on the 
palate is so exacting, how are 
fresh tasters recruited? Tea tasters 
admit there is no foolproof selec¬ 
tion test though what are checked 
for are the abilities for quick think¬ 
ing, discrimination and analytical 
reasoning abilities—abilities de¬ 
manded in any management 
career. For tea tasters, after all, are 
essentially management executives; 
there are several MBAs today in the 
profession. 

Which raises the question: why do 
tea tasters have to concern them¬ 
selves with management and sales 7 
Tasting and valuing' should be 
enough of a job by itself. “It’s 
always been that way", explain 
tea executives in reply. “The first 
planters were the first tea tasters." 
Tea tasters, in other words, have 
always been traders first, and 
tasters second. Tasting is an aid to 
selling and since tea can be valued 
from only a precise knowledge of 
tiw market demand and the pre¬ 
vailing prices, marketing and tast¬ 
ing can’t be two separate compart- 
mentalixed jobs. 

Some tasters don’t just value tea, 
they advise gardens too on better¬ 
ing quality. Indeed, some of the 
larger plantations employ in-garden 
tasters. Processing defects, tran- 
shqxnent faults, every minor detail 
that can lower tea quality is consi¬ 
dered. Tea leaves are very absor¬ 
bent and it is important that the 
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wooden chests for transhipment are 
built of properly seasoned panels. 
Otherwise the leaves pick up what 
tasters describe a 'chesty' taint. 
If the glue used in the chests is 
inferior, the leaves will have 'cheesy* 
taste. 

Tasters iMeed must have encyclo¬ 
paedic memories, for the variety of 
taints and flavours is vast, and 
valuation must sometimes be made 
considering such factors as the 
garden's crop quality history and 
the shelf life of the packaged tea— 
exported tea is consumed after 
weeks of shipment. 

A taster collects much of the inAiai 
clues of leaf quality from seeing, 
feeling and sniffing the sample 
tea, placed in aluminium contai¬ 
ners on the tasting room tables. 
Long rows of the containers with 
corresponding liquors in cups line 
the tables, and a taster works his 
way down the rows, valuing each 
sample in less than half a minute. 


An assistant, keeping pace, notes 
down the valuations. "Knobbly, 
fairly brisk, 23." 'Knobbly' is tea 
jargon for the look of the leaf, 
'brisk' signifies a .particularly good 
quality taste, 23 is the valued price 
in rupees per kg. 

The tasting liquor is usually brewed 
from 2.5 gms of the sample leaves 
in just boiling water. Infusion time 
is 6.8 mts, and the liquor is ready 
for tasting. Sometimes milk is also 
added. 

Tea tasters possess the most sensi¬ 
tive palates, trained for years to 
register the faintest taints, but they 
etill might err. But, in an age of 
sophisticated technology, should 
not a more reliable, more scientific 
valuing procedure be adopted— 
chemical analysis, for instance? 
Industry experts think not. Chemical 
analysis, they confess, can be a 
substitute, but only to a certain 
extent. The final tasting must 
always have to be left to the human 


palate. "You can't tciate In test 
tubes", sums up one broker. 'The 
taster is indispensable." 

The tasters' salary packets are no 
different from other managerial 
wages. And their life styles are no 
different either from that of most 
Calcutta executives—office-club- 
home, interspersed with a lot of 
parties. Tea tasters, unlike tea 
garden managers, have no special 
clubs—^they are usually members 
of the top Calcutta clubs. 

Care to count yourself in this ex¬ 
clusive tribe of professionals ? The 
openings aren’t too many, but 
keep an eye on the appointment 
page and get in touch, if possible, 
with major tea broking firms for' 
vacancies are often not advertised. 
You will most likely be first taken 
as a management trainee. If you 
are an MBA, you stand a better 
chance of selection. Best of 
Luck I 
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INDIA AND HER NEfGH> 
BOURS __ __ 

I ntemaiional rdaiions mvolwe conflicis 
between neic}hboiinng counines and 
contteration among olhets. The Euro¬ 
pean Economic Community (EEQ is the 
best example of cooperation among the 
West European countries, whereas the 
onrjoing war between Iraq and Iran illus¬ 
trates the existing conflict between 
neighbouring countries. The major court- 
trios of South A.sia are involved Extih in 
cunllict and cooperation with each other 
and an effort is required to eliminate the 
areas of conflict and extend the areas of 
crKjperation. 

The South Asian countries had a unique 
history of having suffered under colonial 
rule. It was exiMx:ted that after freedom, 
these countries would cooperate,among 
themselves to safeguard their freedoms 
from outside imwers. Unfixtunalely this 
did not happen. There are numerous 
reasons responsible for tfm. 

India, after independenoe. adopted 
parliamentary democracy and successfutty 
established a secular slate. As part of her 
foreign tiolicy. India followed the path of 
non-alignirmrit tioping that conflicis with 
neighbours could be risolved on the basis 
of negotiaiion.s arxJ peaceful co-existence 
Indo-Pak Relations 

I he basic piemiso of India's relations 
with her neighbcNJrs was. however, ques¬ 
tioned by Pakistan who joined the Wisslem 
military bloc countries, leading to a cold 
war and an arms race in the region. Since 
tfie 'bOs. India fias been comtrelled to res¬ 
pond to Pakistan's itcficv of joinirtg the 
Western military bloc resulting in serirxrs 
conflict Iteiweeri the two counines. The 
fxxillict t»ds become baoc: hecaiise the two 
c.ounirie;. i.a«c furidanientalfv dTlerent 
nernpecti'if.'S tin ttieir relations w'th the 
Wesierri iTiitiiary bloc The logic of Pakis 
tan joining trie bloc ciKOnnaled in the ItkIo- 
Pak war in 1965. followed by the 
Tashkent Agreement. The agreement, 
however, was a shortlived one because 
East Pakistan chrillenged the hegemony of 
West Pak'stan aryf India got involved m 
Pakistan's domestic conflict. Pakisian 
resorted to armed conflict lor the resolu¬ 
tion of Its domestic regional probliHn and 
attacked India. The Indo-Pak war of 1971 
ended in Pakistan's dismemberment and 
signing of the Simla Agreement. 

The basic Ihnist of the Simla Agree- 
mcni was that bilateral problems between 
India and Pakistan couki be resolved 
through dialogues, discussions and 
negotiatmas It recognised bilateralism 



However, ft teia rt's old poicy of arms 
race got re-staiMd. 

A non-aigned IwiaL during the Iasi 30 
years, has now been compell ed lo come 
to terms with the mOaiy ui|pml Pakis¬ 
tan. Consequently a po wofcd anti-India 
iobby has d e v e lo pe d m Pakistan wtech is 
determined to manulacture nuclear 
bombs. The is ikely to faring atxxa a 
tataitabve deleiiuaban in die strategic 
ermranmeM of Saudi feia. The tvesent 
eHorts tOMonls non nafadli on of leialicihs 
between Imfa and l^tetan should «>n- 
timie but normal lelatior B between these 
two co mn gseawnol emerge urfcssiyis- 
tan abandons its rnktary and nudeai pos¬ 
tures. The only basis for nutualrctetions of 
goodwil between Imia arei Pakistan is 
acceptance of hdaieraism whi^ the 
mMary njiem of l^kistan lefaise to accept, 
fieiations among naliorB camoi be based 
on senlinenls: they have to be based on 
reco^iilion ol conaele reakties and. 
unfortunately. Pakistan refuses to accept 
that any large-scale nluctian of arms 1^ 
Pakistan with the support of the US will 
lead to deterior a tion of reiaiions between 
India and Pakistan. 
btdo-Sri Imnkm 

kMfa and Sn tanka are* non-akgned 
countries and they have a common 
perspective inr memational and regional 
affairs But recent deveiopmenis in Sri 
Lanka have saefly stramed India's lelatioris 
with this couraiy. The ethnic conflict in Sri 
Lanka is escalaivig and the Sri Lankan 
Government « lovtcing outside farces to 
iqierfere m its 'nternal: affairs. Sn Lanka has 
allowed Mnce Of America fVOAj to 
operate from ss soit and the records of 
VGA to regons has been fuK of coir- 
fSicis', 

tndo-Bangta Ties 

Indka artd Bangladesh started thei' jour¬ 
ney of bKridsfvpafTer the emergence of 
Bangiadcsn sn 1971. Two importartt 
i-mtanis haw dcvefeippd berween krdia and 
Elaogiadesh. i.e.. sharing of water and 
fencing of the border to stop the infkix of 
refugees into Assam from Bangladesh. 
Negtiliatians between diese two countries 
ard continuing n order to resolve bilateraf 
problems 

E)uring the test 38 years Incka has con- 
sistcrAly supported Nepat and has also 
extended proiect aid and iracic con- 
cessjons to Nepal. 

Except fre Pakistan, fridia's other 
neighbours have faiiaileial ties with Inde. 
Because Pakstan has opted for a nriftary 
sokilion. relaiions between ImKa and 
Palostan coreinue to be unfriendly—rather 
hostile. 

To furihw cerneni frienitsMp among the 
South Asian countries, an irisniulionai 
basis IS being created and India. Pakisian. 


iw umam.' ■ u aa qim a wfc - 'i<wpPv.:ano^ 
are forging Ms of coopera ti on 
under die framewodc of South Asian 
Regional Cooperat'ion (SARQ. The SARC 
is 9 step forward and it is hoped that 
ecoiw m ic. cuiiml arxl. technical coopera¬ 
tion among the member countries 
would hefp in removing tl^_ present' 
irrilarNs. 

C.P. BHAMBHRI 

MULTINATIONAL CORPORA- 
TIO NS AND THE THIRD WORLD 

he tragedy in Bhopal caused by the 
leakage of a torac gas has once again 
unleashed aN the passions inherent 
in the debate about kMinational Cor¬ 
porations (MNC^ 'exploiting'' the Third 
Vlforld countries. Melln^ -isocynate (MIC|. 
a chemical, used fay the Union Carbide 
pesticide factory as an ingredient in pro¬ 
ducing highly toxic pesticide, leaked killing ^ 
ihousaiKis of people and affecting an even 
larger number physically and emotionall]|t' 
This industrial midiap is one of the major 
acddenls of the year 1984. In Taiwan and 
Mexico simiar gas leakages had claimed 
about 800 fives^ but the Bhopal accident. 
has caused such large-scale misery that a 
careful analysis of the rote of MNC^ in the 
developing countries becomes imperative. 

World War II aird the oil crisis in 1973 
were important bre^hroughs for the 
growth of rmdtinationals. 'A multinational 
corporation owns and manages business 
in two or more countries. It is an agency of 
direci. as opposed to ponfoliu. investment 
in foreign couniries. holding and managing 
the tmriertying physical assets rather than 
securities based upon those assets."* 
Today the MNCs are multiplying rapidly in 
countries like Brazil. Mexico. Argentina 
and Incka-- countries rapidly climbing up 
the ladder of industrialisation. The advan¬ 
tages the MNCs offer to the developing 
countries are numerous. They provide 
errejioyment to vast numbers and 
mttoduce a wide variety of products in 
these countries. More imiaortant they bring 
modem techrtology and help greatly in the 
inrkEtrial. actMlies in such countries. 
Through their training programmes they 
help in builefing up an efficient manayeriaf 
and supeniisoiY cadre.- so essential for pro¬ 
moting the growth of science and 
technology. 

However, the working of these giapts 
has not kjlfilled the hopes regarding 
emptoyment. training, transfer of technol¬ 
ogy and industrial activity as such. The 
trarBfsr of "modem" technology remains 
more of a myth than a reality, with 
obsolete and unsafe procedures being 
coolly rubbed oR on these unsuspecting 
nations. Of couse the connivance of cor¬ 
rupt pokticians and bureaucrats allows 
these glares much leverage in getting 
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awiif many things. The case of baby 
foods ahd drugs will substantiate this 
poifiL The advertisements of baby foodon 
television are prohSthed in some of the rich 
countries as it has been condusivsly pro¬ 
ved that breastfeedirtg is best for babied 
But the same manufacturers adopt 
aggressive sales promotion campaigns 
with attractive slogans and ads and try to 
push through their products. The local 
authorities of course join hands with these 
MNCs and promote such campaigns. But 
what is appaHii^ is the philosophy of these 
MNCs—what is harmful for babies in the 
developed countri^ is good for the young 
ones in the Third World countries, in the 
pharmaceutical industry ”dnjgs~ banned in 
the rich nations are freely martceted in the 
developing countries. 

Tin the Bhopal disaster everyone feared 
a nuclear holocaust but now the con¬ 
fidence in civilian technology is also badly 
shaken. The gas leak in the Union Carbide 
factory highlights the callous attitude of 
tlie MNCs in maintaining safety regulations 
in the Third World, where such regulations 
are definitely lax. The use of MIC in pro¬ 
ducing pesticides and its storage in large 
quantities in the factory at Bhopal is 
curious. In a sister plant in the US only a 
very small quantity of this chemical is 
stored. This discrimination assumes 
serious proportions considering the inade¬ 
quate safety equipment at the pesticide 
factory of Union Carbide in Iridia. No 
doubt laxity in the Indian attitude con¬ 
tributed greatly but still Union Carbide 
cannot get away from being responsible 
for the disaster in Bhopal 

The Union Carbide cannot be blamed 
entirely for the sad episode. The govern- 
.mem must also own up its mistake in 
allowing a hazardous chemical factory to 
be set up amidst vast populace. As com¬ 
pared to this, in the US arxi other rich 
countries such dangerous plants are 
located on the outskirts of the city, away 
from people. Definitely the government's 
attiturie hK spelt misery for a large num¬ 
ber of people. But the MNCs must also 
dearly warn the residents about the 
advert consequences of their operation. 
In the Union Carbide case the parent com¬ 
pany could have easily asked the Bfropal 
plam to be shut down till adequate t:3feiy 
equipment was installed. This could have 
saved thousands from life long suffering. 

The Bhopal leakage has another dimen¬ 
sion. i.e.. tlje negligence and the indis¬ 
cipline in the country. K everyone had been 
vigilant the accidmt would not have 
occurred. 

Another important facet of this major 
irKkjstrial accident is the ignorance of the 
doctors arKi technical personnel to take 
care of such emergences. The MNCs and 
the govwnments of the TNrd World must 
huild up adequate medical facilities par- 


ticuMy in araaa whare audi planis am 
locatad. 

The lessons for the Third Wbrkl are 
many. Most imponant is that chemic a l 
and other hazardous plants must be made 
safer. The location should be far away 
from population. The govemmar* 
machinery should be tightened and 
implementation of the existing laws, must 
be ensured; frequent surprise che^ fay 
factory inspectors could l«ep these indus- 
trk’s on their toes. 

J.V. ARUN KUMAR 


P LANNING IN INDIA _ 

t has been over three decade^ since 
India set out on the path of planned 
economic development. Although the 
growth, rates over the years have been 
uneven, all the six Five-Year Plans, begin¬ 
ning with the First Five-Year Plan in 19S1. 
have aimed at providing new opportunities 
to the people for improving their living 
standards. There is no doubt that planning 
has dominated alt spheres' of our 
economic endeavour. 

Various objectives have been outliRed 
in the six Five-Year Plans, a few of them 
figure prominently in all the Plans. These 
are; to secure a faster growth of national 
income; equitable distribution of income 
and wealth; to increase investment in 
order to expand the capital: and to pro«^ 
employment to the growing population. 
Apart from these, price stabHHy. self- 
reiiance. import substitution arxl export 
promotion have been some of the other 
important objectives of oui Plans. 

A proper assessment of the plannirig 
process entails a careful study of the 
strengths and weaknesses of the Indian 
economy. On the positive side, the com¬ 
mendable achievement in the field of 
agriculture and industry, alongwilh the 
increase in capital formation, can be 
attributed to the success of our planning 
piocess The acquisition of scientii.< 
know-hr.,'. and development 

techno':.-'ir-j. . kill.s liave helped in resliap- 
ii'.g 3 c.i.'i.. ..'tl i’.- onoinv into a modern one. 
The riO'V .•'jficulniml strategy which 
includes VieMing V.-wieiy (HY'/} 

.seeds. Ur\,;, r-, .(ltd improved irrigation 
facilitie:.. i'.' • ' ■ s'c : 'eti tint agricultural 
sector. Ill" •I '•umorous ano 

voriegaiiv i i” I.. I' vs. wtiich havM come up 
since lOi''. !' The sooal 

qains in ''n' I.:' ■(•■rm: dncjides. have also 
been cor.h!i. li.o increase in literacy 
rates and ;!=v iinprovgrrsent in health 
fasililiet. *i.iv: contribLiled immeaseiy 
towards chanyng the lives of the p»x>pie. 

FotloiA'ing these impressRe ai:hirwe- 
ments of iho l we-Year Plans, are a long 
list of failures. It is unforturtate that despite 
all efforts, the Gro.ss National Prod^ 
(GNP) has remained obstirtately around 


Bw IK fiuHL WfitK a lapkiy muMlriving 
population, this has resuhed in low per 
capita inoome. Anotiier serious Nmitatian 
of our flam has been the gross urxfer- 
ulSsation of scarce capital, indicating ris¬ 
ing capital-output ratios. The large 
ca p a dtiB s created in the Plans have rtut 
been friRy utilised. This has resulted in 
w astage of precious resources. The 
i n c iea s i n g rate of unemployment is 
anothei concern of our plann^. They put 
the blame on the increasing population in 
the face of low output. As regards the 
redistributive ob|cctive. success has been 
partial in the sense that in relative terms, a 
large rxjmber of people are still below the 
ixwerty line 

The Sixth Five-Year Plan (1980-8&).. 
seems to be the turning point of our plan¬ 
ning process. During the 80's. India has 
been one of the few countries to maintain 
a last tempo of development despite a 
hostite iniemalionai envinmment. For the 
first lime since 1951. we have crossed the 
5% banfei in growth rate during the Sixth 
Plan. More miporTantly. the nature of con¬ 
trol exercised fay the government, on tlie 
private sector has also changed during this 
period. The adverse co-isequences of the 
quota system, the licensing system and 
the bureaucratic procedures, have been 
realised and efforts are on to make the sys¬ 
tem efficient by directly attacking corrup¬ 
tion and Mach money, simultaneously, arid 
liberaiising restrictions. This approach has 
succeeded in making our privaie sector 
strong, with a capaciiyto irwest in projects 
with long-gestaiion periods. As a result 
the task oi the public sector today is 
reduced to regulattitY functioning rather 
than deed promotional investment. 

The stress on manpower planning since 
the beginning of the Sixth Ran, is a 
welcome break from the past. This has 
brokight about improvement in managof;.’.'. 
abiliTv -r- our productior. units. The tremen¬ 
dous -rvpanvort of infrastructural Sa.'.itstsf.--, 
<n n-'- ?t0' e,-.s boosted produciioi'. ant: 

"O '.'•'■•-’olht-o.itg the .scarcittes in tf-- 
iTiarke!. T'f? Sevc-th Ran has ma^t- 
cfirar tnat thr- pia'-.oefs mtend lo ihe 

stnjnghoi-rJ of oligojioly it' the rr'.:..'ke' 
Competition is to ce eAternfed to a'' 'mc 
lois of the ecf.fiouty to p'-.nint'; 
iechnoioyir;aI progress and to lediire 
ijisis. It has ix>w been rf»!ised Hfiat the 
MRTP Act and the licensing procedure., 
need to be chartged. A new thrust is 
given to the poverty alleviation programme' 
in the Senrsh Plan. e-g.. the Intoqrijied f iurtii 
Oeveiopmeni Programme (IRDP) Wfiot: 
the loophotes at the imptementation levi:! 
are plugged, the programme is to help 
over SOm families, ^fith this new positive 
approach, there is fittle doubt that India 
wiH prosper in the coming decarfes. 

J.V.A K 
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GROWING POLLUTION IN INDIA 



T he teim pullulion i()chnic;ttllv moeiv; 
the excessive addition of undesitahle 
substances to the ecosysrem. 
affecting it adversely. Tfiese siibr.taitces 
.'OMSir.r not only of obnoxious gases or 
'^nioke as we commonly believe but also 
industrial effluents and noise wftir.h 
•.)(5lluU:'.; sound. It is the excessive use of 
ttieso sufistances rather Iliari theii physu al 
and < heniical properiii". which is ot 
.'.ignllic. ini.iv I he nace ol ecological pollu¬ 


tion h.!'. I'ler.ited due to modern hum.in 
.ictwii', winch has migniliod man's 
' apai ilv in influence tiis environment 

The modern transportation syster«s are 
largely responsible for environmental 
pollution. The fantastic increase in the 
number ol vehicles lias made road tiallir. a 
major source of pollulion. A car's exhaust 
spews out numerous pollutants like sul¬ 
phur dioxide (SOI.)- 
(CO). nitrogen rtioxide (NOf)- onburnt pet¬ 
roleum products and its detivatives like 
jrolycychc aromatic hydrocarbons (PAH). 
Tttese cause respiratory diseases, reduc¬ 
tion of oxygen carrying capacity of the 
blood and cancer. The fluorocarbons from 
let exhausts have the capacity to destroy 
tfie o/one layer in the earth's atmosphere, 
thus cxfiosing its inhabitants to ha.itardous 
ultra violet rays. 


Innards ol hell: A common sight of pollution at 
Is woi.sl. 


The industries add to the pollution of 
air. water and land. Depending upon the' 
kind of industry, the tyfies of pollutants are 
as loHows. 

Cfiemical inoustry—various obnoxious 

g.T.!es 

Metal iiKlusiry—metal dust 
Te-itile mills --coitoi. dust 
Pcijiei mills - lly .ish 

The pollutant.'., have made the environment 
nf industrial (urban) areas more hazardous 
;liijn that of ifie fiovorty ridden rural areas 

Agio-led urology lia-;. on tfie one (land. 
provided food for the ever-increasing pop¬ 
ulation and on the oltier. exfroseef us U' 
'.-.low and gradual dealh. frecau.se the 
excessive use of fertilisers, insecticides, nit- 
lale and phosphate teiliiisrrrs affect the 
metabolic chain ol hum.jn life. 

The forms ol energy have also proved 
to be rioteiit pollulants. A hot water 
‘-.Iream from a factory joining a flowing 
ever adversely affects the ecosystem of 
tfiat jrlace Urbanites are subjected to 
sound pollution—the noise produced by 
traffic and industries represents a diversity 
of pitches which our auditory system is not 


conditioned to. The same is true for glar¬ 
ing artificiahights which strain the eyes. 

Ttie discoverer of radioactivity could 
never have imagined thai his discovery 
vyould expose ftumans to yet another type 
of jiollutant. The atomic reactors. X-rays 
and otlier radiations may have serious 
side-effects if used injudiciously. Human 
beings have added many more new 
{iollutants than they have tried to remove. 
The new menace ot used empty cans and 
bottles is becoming a real problem and 
has been termed 'Third Pollution'. 

Tfie onvirortmentalists have often been 
accused of being anti-developmental. 
Ajiparentlv, they oppose industrialisation 
arid rnodernisalion in the name of environ¬ 
ment. This is because of people's miscon- 
cerition and ignoiance of bolt- 
industrialisation and environment. A 
balance has to be struck between environ¬ 
mental protection and industrialisation. 
Both aim loi tlie wellaie nf mankind and 
are comiilimentaiy to e.ich other. 

The use of tall chimneys, elec¬ 
trophoretic filters, better exhaust and 
engines, pretreatment ol chemicals and 
afforestation are a must for the preserva¬ 
tion of a pure and clean environment. It is 
the amalgamated progress of science, 
technical know-how, industry and environ¬ 
ment which can make this earth a better 
place to live irt_ 


FOR WANT OF PROTEINS 

A ll organisms are made up of cells. 
Proteins form a major constituent 
of cells, they are made up of basic 
blocks—tfie amino acids. The.se blocks 


The young die old: An emaciated ctiild as a 
lypicai'Case of severe malnutrition. 
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are connected to each otHfer by spediic 
linkages called peptide bonds. 

Our body needs*proteins for body¬ 
building arfo repair. It is seen that a child 
doubles Ns birth weight in the first six 
months of his life and triples it during his 
first year. For this rapid growth he needs 
proteins. In the first few months the baby 
gets proteins from his mother's milk artd 
later through various foods rich in proteirs. 

An adult no longer needs protein for 
growth. In the adult body, however, dif¬ 
ferent celts and tissues are constantly 
being subjected to wear and tear. For 
example the RBCs get destroyed after 
about 100-120 days and new ceBs are 
consequently formed. Proteins are essert- 
tial for the formation of these new cells. 

The following table gives the protein 
needs for various individuals: 

1. Healthy adults need proteins for repair 
of worn out tissues. 

2. Pregnant mothers need proteins for 
repair of tissues and heafthy pre-natal 
development of the baby. 

3. Children need proteins for growth and 
repair. 

4. Adult patients need raclia proteins to 
cope with the effects of their illness. 

5. Young'patients need extra proteins for 
growth, repair and recuperation. 

Unlike carboh\'drates and fats the body 

does not store proteins. This makes it 
essential to include proteins in a weH- 
balanced diet. 

PKMin deficiency dhecMei in cMdren 

Kwashiorkar: Common in Africa and 
other developing countries, inciderree is 
mainly seen in children uplo the age of 
two years. Its causes are protem deficiency 
in the diet and excessive carbohydrate 
intake. Symptoms; oedema, hair changes, 
under weight, moon face. iNn muscles. 
Nutritional Marasmus: Earlier termed as 
decomposition, it is characterised by a 
severe wasting of muscles. Symptoms: 
under-weighl. old man's face, thin mus¬ 
cles. marked atrophy of organs and 
tissues. The infant is irritable and per¬ 
petually hungry. 

Intermediate severe preiem caloric 
malnutrition: An in-between form of the 
first two diseases. 

Mild moderate prmein caktric malnutri- 
tion: 'Mild type of kwasNorkar. which is 
much more prevalent than kwashiorkar. 
Praiein deficiency di ieMs t in odubs 
Liver necrosis: Breaking up of liver cells. 
Less rapid wound healing. 

Fall in plasma albumin. 

Famitte oedema: The. disease ha$ 
symptoms similar to beri beri. Serum 
albumin is greatly reduced. It is also 
known as adult kwashiorkar. 

Therapy 

Life-saving rrieasuiBs; To control the 
«C:vcre water .-'• =1 electrolytic disturbance. 
.1 mix*!rr“ r.f '-f‘v:n juice. c.i’cHim car- 


bonate (CaCOs) and sugar i - gt .en to the 

Insulin 

— Tf'.ls c:.v. fi^ iihcd 

■ on 

patient. 



didbotu. f>.-!'i-,''ni'.. 


SpecHic nutrition ther(q./y '-kanmed 

interferons 

■ - Thi-sc i..-!'' i-'ih' n;.'i 

!**Wt 

milk. iat. sucrose. 

banana ar-n i-. pre- 


Virii; I'l.i . j--.' 


terentially given to the patieni 

Monoclonal - 

-• Tho • •; ’■i'! 


Rrevenlion of 

protem m.jU. .iiiiirin; 

antibodies 

i.'JEf ’-i;.! 

rju* 

Adminisiration of special wean .'i'i lor'ds. 


imiti..:n’ .V..!-' ;. ' ^ 


soyabean foods and cuttivdiux c; I'niior 


hil'il. • l> ' 1-,. 


eating habits. 


TPA (Tissue 

1 l.r. ii:.! 

t. •'»- 

Pkmt Srrutces 

Protem Content 

Plasminogen 

Vaill .! 1 Hi;.i .-. 


Soyabean 

3-j':. 

Activator! 



Groundnut 

23% 

All tfic.se prodi/flioi:- -av-.ilyo i 

iiii- 

Beans 

20>. 

idea. The genes 

of the 1 . .1 Ml!', 


Animei Smuces 

Protein content 

(protein) are put into la., -imw la in-.l 

Dried fish 

63% 

replicating cells 

and Iliioaijii 

.0' 

Fresh fish 

18% 

lion, massive production o' ti i- suti.-i • 

IS 

Meat 

18% 

obtained. 




Egg 

CoWsmiRi 


12% 

3.5% 


Use of soyabean as a rich source ot 
protein is increasmg today. The US is its 
largest producer. Glycine Max (soyabea'n). 
a legume, has become a major source of 
vegetable proteins and oil for Niman. 
animal consumption and industrial u.se. 

Soya flour, grits, texturised protein in 
combination with other foods, soya oil. 
cooking oH. soya-miHc. curd are some 
examples of soya use. In Japan. Tofu, a 
chee^Mce curd, which is actually a fer¬ 
mented soyabean paste is greatly'used. 
Sprouted immature green seeds are 
another of hs eatable forms. 

Though it has been put to numerous 
uses, there are certain constraints. Being 
of plam origin its cell wall is difficult to 
digest. Also, many patients do not relish 
its bland taste. Ma^ ikseases which strike 
the soya plant reduce its yield and the 
technology of soyabean use is yet to be 
fuHy explored. 


A well-known Nif gene i.ii’i cti • '• = 
entire agricultural scene. II ihi;. gi-^- m!. 
Imj coupled with the geiu? i , ir 
another plant, it may well levoiui 
agriculture. Nit gene has the atnlitv t. < 
free nitrogen from the air. and sur.)f)iv ii iii 
plants in the form of nitratr: ions and i.an. 
therefore, form a natural fertiliser f.>dfiy 
we are able to extract a single r.ell irom .r 
sapling, grow it in culture medimn and 
obtain numerous saplings wit^i exactly 
the same characteristics as the rnoitier 
plant vyithin a short span of tim(! rtiis 
method is being u.sed by some Indian 
companies for growing coconuts. 

Micro-organisms can prove helpful if 
they are knade sftecial’ by certain 
biotechnological techniques. Tho.se mic¬ 
robes eat up tfie hard oil to rendei it soft, 
thereby making it ea.sy to handle. I oods. 
esfiecially the feirnenterl produrts, can 
also be subjected in tiiotcchnnloglcal 
magics. A variety of fermontrsf foods like 
cheese, nmf. soya pinduris, (:aii be 


BIO TECH NOLOGY_ 

B iotechnology, a recent area of 
imerest to m^ applied scientists, 
economists, industrialists and the 
government has acquired so much jaublici- 
ty. not only because of its sophisti¬ 
cation—'mere vogue' but also its 
muNipurpose utility. The developed coun¬ 
tries have undert^en successful jorojects 
■n this area Amortg the developing coun¬ 
tries. India IS reaving a lead role. 
BmlecNiofogical researchers are trying to 
solve problems faccHl trr various fields 
•nciudtng agriculiure. medicine- and 

!IMluStlV 

The uuaKty that makes it sc popular is' 
>t> main ;xrr. to use biofogicat systems for 
•tfc. munrrium benefit o* mankind without 
.y;-.'iirig the importarit fact ot mainrainiriq 
■.M r-jitimiim ecological balance 
B-.''‘ecnnrilr.»gy is ossentiaHy jii interdis- 
-ep rna'', '-eld invoh«nq not ont-y Biology, 
but other cnysical sciences as v/ell 

In the fieW of med-csoe. biotnchnolog'/ 
has helped in mass production of tfic 
following substances 


flavoured in mtiriy way-, and made palat¬ 
able ari.oidi'ig to eacfi nrie'.-j (.holce Thus, 
biotechririlogy Is a sopfiir.tmated, omnipo¬ 
tent and powerful tool of mankind • 


HOW TO FNTER 

• Piin’ It-fc- an-iv.i-i-, in an, !:■ c.aiiilct! Ii‘:'‘!i . 
alongwiili your n.'iiii'-. .lO- aiid .Klili--:-. 
Farh uosv/yoni rnii-.l b - p.i !<!dA;lif)|! to 

a liUOf-f I !(!'.''• nl |iii|if.! a-i-l car.h app-n :.!•- 
lion oniry rii'.iii In- yvi.';ii' only -'li • 
rxisicuid 

e Yoii iii.Vy'.earl 111 n .o.iioi nl ■ I ■ 
but eocfi in.i-.i no '•niioti'.-*<l ai.( (.■ . . 

anti ar.r.oiripat'K b. i-. re;.;. 

COUPON 

e Thpurjli all youi'"i'll-- .'..itmn.' 
in iho draw of 'ni-.. v'lu .vi:' i." '.eM. 
rwily one jiri/e — the hii|h.:-.; ■; r.a.e , • 
getting morrAlhan one 

Oesing dale for the centesis: i- iiy i 
Address your entries to: Im. l>'' 
r';.;'.'e-ti Coi'ip','l'li<)n bn..- 

r !ji-ill .-11 ooo:> 

Solutions to this isspo's contosls wil* ha 
published in September. 
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R aiesh Piiri. yam ..-..Lallu', of Hum Log 
lame, is a fnendly young man without 
any airs. Though he sianed getting small 
roles in films, some time back yaane i9/t/ Do 
Yaam was his first filmf, recognition came to 
him only when fie became (lOtmlar as Lallu on 
IV "It was a very critical cleci.sion tor me to 
take Most of ir.y friends dissuaded me from 
signing the Hum Log contract as they thought 
It WO' 'Id adversely affect my chances of making 
It big in films. But. acting in the TV serial was a 
challenge to me. And I love challenges. I 
accepted the role and became a star over- 
nignt." Puri smiled. And it wasn't the sheepish 
"Lallu smile", mind you: it was an intelligent 
Pun. who spoke witf all the seriousness of a 
professional actor. 

A graduate from Delhi University. Ven- 
kciteshwara College. Puri got interested in 
theatre at a very young age and often acted in 
school and college plays. After college he'got a 
job with a firm as sales manager, but did not 
give up acting. Yahudi Ki La^i. a play direc¬ 
ted by Nadira Babbar. in which he did the 
comic interludes, was appreciated by the big 
wigs of the Bombay film industry. It was at this 
juncture ^ai Ptjri decided to quit his job in OeN 
and move to Bombay. 'My first break in films 
came when I was offered a role in Jaanm Bhi 
Do Yaaro. bin the real recognition came to me 


“Dekho... Mehnat Karo...lX/sha Hanigoing 
all out to drive some sense into Lall u. 
alter I became populai as Lallu in Hum Log: 
and I have signed many new films since then. I 
enjoy anting both in the TV serial and in nrovies 
since both offer me differeiit kinds of 
challenges. I work equally hard for all my roles 
and do not take work lightly. It is easy to attain 
success, but difficult to maintain it" Puri 
asserted. 

Determination, hard work and a will to 
achieve something are the vital elements of 
.success. "One must also have a definite aim in 
life to work for." he said. "Good behaviour is 
also important, especialiy in the film line." 

Puri feels that contacts in the film industry 
could help a person only to a certain extant, 
whereas mass acceptance of cxie's talent is 
important. "When I started acting in Bombay 
plays, my performance was appreciated by 
welt-known producers artd directors of the film 
industry. I even came to^now some of them 
quite well; but no one offered me a role. It was 
ortly after I was accepted by the masses as 
Lalhi that the film ndustry also accepted me.' 
he explained. 'All aspiring youngsters 
wish to join films must have a very practical 
approach. Acting irrschool and college plays is 
not a guarantee to their gettnig roles in mo<^. 
They shcxild not give *00 other scxirces of 


income to join.films since chances are that they 
may be mploited there. They must work on the 
professional stage and stuciy the response of 
both "the film industry and the*audience. These 
plays have seasoned actors and directors which 
makes it easier for newcomers to get recogni¬ 
tion if they are good in acting." 

Financial secxjrity is also essential. “It takes 
time to get a break in the industry and if one 
does not have the necessary financial backing, 
it can be a frustrating experience—for both the 
person trying for the break and his larnily No 
wonder Puri himself took up a job in Bombay 
till he was able to consolidate his position in the 
film industry. 

Puri, who really loves acting, has done 
everything in the theatre—right from getting 
tea for the established actors to painting sets 
and even prompting "I have done a lot of 
tapasya in my life to reach the position I enjoy 
today. Hard work and determination always 
pay. I have confidence in myself and I know I 
can play both comic and serious roles. For 
every role, timing is very important. This is an 
inborn trait and if a person has good timing in 
comedies, then no role is difficult for him." 

Unlike some TV serial actors. Puri is not 
planning to difcti Hum Log. "I would first like 
to fini.sh my work for Hum Log and thtst start 
something new. In any ca^. 1 cannot say any¬ 
thing about the future, especially with Itie film 
industry^; jxtsition so shaky at present. But I 
would like to concentrate on films just now. I 
give equal attention to all my roles, wheifier it is. 
for TV. films or even an ad film And since I 
have been able to succeed to a certain" 
measure. I am cautious atrout maintaining li." 

Jyotsana Kapoor, New Delhi 

SOME CELEBRATION THIS 

Jun 2 saw the network's popular 'Janta 
colony' family languishing amidst the five- 
star riches of one of the capital's better 
known hotels. There was wining and dining, 
-with much ado about nothing. Scotch and 
champagne poured down the gullets of the 
very 'Janta' who strongly campaigned 
against alcoholism. ostentation, 
extravagance and hypocrisy through a TV 
serial, which was launched in June 1983. 
The occasion— Hum Log had doddered 
along to a senile 100th episode. 

Well, celebrate they must, but not in a 
manner most unbecoming of those dealing 
with, down-to-earth middle-class ipsuash 
Fiferids and countrymen, in the press and in 
public, were invited with open arms 'for 
Sura no (drinks) and Haol Bha/ (dinner)'. 

Of the masses, for the iifesses. by the 
masses indeed it is this'Hum Bore'l 
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AAP LOGON Kl PASAND 


A n overcrowded classroom in New 
Delhi's Harcourt Butter School. The 
students are silently caught in rapt 
attention, all eyes focussed on a sprightly 
teenager. His effortless attempts at monn- 
acfing and- mimicry are a refreshing 
change from the heavy doses of pedagogy 
the students are generally subiected to. 

This very teenager is now known 
amongst a wider segment of the populace 
who are covered by the television map of 
India. And the same youngster is on his 'star 
path' to a successful career in films. What's 
more he has amassed 40% of the popularity 
votes polled in CCTimas 'Most papular 
Hum Log'star’ contest. And. Rajesh Pun of 
course, he is. The Hum Log nincompoop, 
'representative of the present-day youths' 
struggle for survival, has been the choice of 
the majonty who took part in the contest. 
"He is a firte example of those who dream 
with their eyes open." remarks one of our 
voters. "He presents a correct picture of the 
Indian youth who lack proper education 
and guidance." comments another. 

Says Puri. "Lallu often sounds as though 
he IS off his rocker. But he is not. His 
immaturity is the result of his upbringing," 
Talking about his belief in the existence 
of 'Lallus' in India. Pun says. "In traditional 
Indian families, youngsters are not allowed 
lo 'Ilink independently: they arc forced to 
study a particulai subiect; take uji a par¬ 
ticular job irrespective of thoir individual 
ajititude:;. marry the girl chosen bv elders' 
•ind have babies because the Dadim.t 
wants one in thr* family. Naturally when the 
youngster la('.es lifes realities he feels lost, 
lacks rniiturity. is indecisive and acts 
foolishly ■■ No wonder he goes to the extent 
ol pulling ttie cart before the horst; in 
plunging into married life even bcfoie he 


POLITICS ON 

Contact Results 

CCTimes anorruncod an essay contest on 
'Politics On The Campus' in November '84. The 
response from our rearlers was overwhelming. 
A large number of entries both for and against 
the topic were received Obviously this is one. 
issue students, in particular, feel very strongly 
about. The best three entries have-been awar¬ 
ded attractive cash prizes of Rs 1 bO. Rs 100 
and Rs 75 respectively. This is not to say that 
the other entries were not good—they loo 
made interesting reading. Better luck for them 
next time. 

And congratulations to the winners. 

Extrocli from the prise-winning eniries; 

Do you think our education system pro¬ 
vides a congenial atmosphere for the 
breeding of politicians? 

The answer is in the negative. Of course, 
many young politicians come from the univer- 
sitfes today. ^ our education system has little 
to do with that. No course in any discipline is 
orepared with a view to making good 
politicians out of students. Political Science, 


has an established sotuce of irtcomc of his 
own. 

Young Pun fhe is 28) aspires to be a 
Charlie Chaplin one day. His dream has par¬ 
tly come true m the Cherry Blossom ad 
where he mimics good old Chaplin But he 
knows that to be a true comeilian is far from 
easy and Ire is willing to leave no stone 
unturned. Puri has already pul his best foot 
forward in the stai-spangled film world and 
has signed a creditable number of film con¬ 
tracts with well-known producers. Puri also 
has a handful of 3-0 films. And. luckily for 
film, the roles are all dynamically different 
so that he lias the chance to let his inborn 
talent surface in alt its forms. All the best 
to Puri from CCTimes. 

Pali resuhs: Fools think alike. So they 
say. But there are times when even wise 
men may think alike. It's a matter of plea¬ 
sant coincidence thai CCTimes Hum 
Logon Ki Pesand star. Lallu has also been 
nominated as the most popular Hum Log 
jpharacter by a majority of our readers. Now 
for the count down... Here's the list of the 
prize-winning nominator!; who voted lot 
Lallu. Congratulations from CCTimes. 

Prize winners: 1. Pinku Rai. Miizaftar- 
pur. 2. Goutam Bose. Calcutta. 3. C Rajay 
Kumar. Baroda. 4 V.|it' Mewar. Bombay. 
5 Pravin Gupta. Raijnji. 6 Rahul Bahadur, 
.laipur 7 Praderji Kurridr Karnal 8 Kamiil 
Nayan, Rno'kfe 8 S K. .Jam. Gauhali 10 
Himanshu Jayaswal. ftyrlei.ibad. 

Top of the polls results of the CCTimes 
opinion poll: 

Nominee % of votes polled 
Lallu 40% 

I'adaii 70 4% 

N.mihe 14 

Resi ?4 ‘.i«„ 

Prabha Gopal, New Delhi 


THE CAMPUS 



the subiect nearest to politics, is quite different 
from it. Students'team fads reiaied to tfie sub¬ 
ject. but never go deep into what is called 
politics for the sake of studies. Some students 
do so out of their own interest. But most of 
those who enter even campus politics are 
motiveted by the attraction of the chair. Today, 
entarino politics in student life is considered n- 


'CftnjfiiWhrwiwiT tetEMawtaar 

Oe you think panics e^Strl^^^^ed 
tm the campus? 

The answer to this question is in the affirma¬ 
tive. Politics is an essential part of our national 
life and it should be allowed everywhere in 
India if democracy is to live. It is true thai 
politics on the campus is now beebmirig 
inrreasingly complicated, having come under 
the influence of political parties, often leading 
to unpleasant c(}nsequence.s But elimination is 
not the proper solution. Afior all, students ol 
today will become national teadcis of 
tomorrow. Moreover, students' unions arc 
essential for college goers who. with advancing 
maturity, are gradually being able to appreciate 
the stand of politicians in the national 
scenario.. . 


Do you think students can remain unaf¬ 
fected by the pohticel goings-on on the 
campus? 

The answer depends largely on the institu¬ 
tion itself and on what is meant by political 
goings-on. tl it means conflicts among different 
groups and their unpleasant consequences, 
then a student can remain aloof from tfieni, but 
cannot leniain totally unaffected. Chancas of 
remaining unaffected by the unions' activities 
are rare. In a big city or metropolis campus 
jKiiitics IS given undue imfsiri.iiice and is 
greatly influenced by political jifirties. Lven 
neutral students are sometimes IliinaltHied 
Fights and duels have berome I'linniion 

Do you think it is possible to eliminate 
politics from the campus? 

Acailemic politics can lx; iiliininaU'ii t)v ban¬ 
ning It. But it will lead lo a stale wheie tiieie 
will be no union to light for Itie studeni:;' rights. 
Such an act vifll certainly be ojijioserl sevieelv 
Attei all. it is the unions winch saleguaid the 
intei^ts of the students In a state or im jioimcs 
on tliecamjHjs. students' activiln.-s wHi lie dull. 
It will also jiut additional resi)onsibilit>es on the 
college aufhorities as the works of Ui« unions 
will tfien have'to be taken up by iheiii I ven if 
academic politics is elimiriaied. jiolirir,'. from 
the minds of certain sliidenls i.'annot lx; 
eliminated. Some of these yoontj jinlilir ians 
hav<! to make il to the national st;eiii> oiin day 
Elimination of academic jiolifics will cerlamly 
have unpleasant reiierciissionb.. 

Do you think political developments on 
the campus are natural? 

'This depends on what i.s meant by political 
developments. If the polls, tlie carivafi.';ing. the 
eleclio” of unions and their activities thciciaflei 
are termed as political developments, then ii is 
surety natural. The conflicts among the sujijioi- 
ters of different candidates and the tetisio > dur- 
wig the franchise days too are not very 
unnatural. But the interference of political pai- 
ties and the introduction of parly politics into 
the campus which has unjDleasant consequen¬ 
ces cannot be termed natural. Il is done 
deliberately by jMswer-nungry parties. But if 
political deweloiXTieni is interpreted in the true 
sense of the term, that is. the gradual and 
evolutionary process of development of the 
jiolitical system, then politics on campus lias 
little to do with it.... 

Subret Kurher Sunder Ray, Delhi 

Ftast Prize :Rs ISO 


Do you think our educational system 
provides a amgeniel atmosphere for the 
breeding of poUticiens? 
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Learn Journalism 

Learn 'Journalism', 
‘Writing'for Profit', 
'Creative Writing' 
by correspondence. 
Write for free prospectus* 

Institute of Journalism (Q 
Post Box 3583, 
Now Delhi-110024 


( Planning a Career? 


DANTON l-WEEK 
SHORTHAND 




IAS 


Adrnn. Service Class 1 
■ ■ issi!!. for Hielims. Mams & tnt, 
.m.fith foundation course also 


iBombay Educational! 
Academy (298786) 


I'y^ L T Crawford Market Road 
Above Lucky Toy Mart, Bombay 2 
No postal course 


to* DIpto— In 

•fVwtoea Unb*—M m 

i’t.. ■Hactkc of Muafcmcnt, t>r. L.U. PnHwi, 
ii ’*). 

\f .. i.'-l MMARWAtnt. Dr. P.C. Tninihi. lU 22.10. 

>> iirif, Hfbf, KlQtut NaWi Rs.30.01) 

Nt. «< i.aI MAn«g«meni, l>f. M-M. Veinu. Rt 27.10. 

^f..rr KrnwNf And PunbiwinB, Ur. M.M< Venus, 

s’l iM) 

< '‘tK' Vlaii^emrnt, Pti#. f K. Otush, Rs 22.10. 

M.< »iirni«ni Accoufiting.^rcaie Dt HiofMAai eud Pbo^ 
2 < I ..i..irhan. Ri (jOUO 

! I Kcuaomirt. Dr. R.1... VwdAaey R Dr. K.1,. 

.UslMwsOiri.RsA'i'tO. 

tif.M'iiiu Elivtriinmciil ol Runnne, Or, AdUtary, Rs 

I'i lAt 

llmikint SiMlitin, Dr. H.P. Gupi* ; Pnf. M.P. Oefi to , 

t ktr-tMisuf Buiinctt fUMnmunicatMMi, Dr. KArlabaUi and 
. I’I. I 1< 4|enai» pal, Re 37 10 
'liirto tiMfiul MAilietuiR M»nagnnrni, Dt.R-l. VarAllcir 
it Pr.4 WiMltfkcliarye. Rs 30.0U 
VSK i-DK iH)R FR5K UAl AUXiUB Of BOOKS 
i..i n i.oMt.. B. Sc., B.A.. 1«(;.W.A.. IX'JI.. Coa^iciiiien 
•• M Oain. ecHina. 
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Only 10 Easy iMwns. 

Practice quickly givM 150-200 
words per minute speed. VWrite 
today for Free Pint Leaaon 8- 
detailed Prospectus to: 

DANTON .SHORTHAND 
SCHOOL (B). 

C-183, SARVODAYA ENCLAVE. 
NEW DELHI-110017 


f A S ttBMMI IMTOIIT 

Tmotialt el a to}ir>i‘r w« eseisfela kt* bm liiMarT popo 
IAS (Main) «e (bf, laRica: 

1. Indus Civifiza^crn-CMgiiL Trade & OadlM He. ^ 

2. Sociel Ba<*v»» :«mda» HatMedoaffcto Hr i 

3. OevilQprmf:)t v' V^rshaaviae 6 Serr-iie Re. ' 

4. Short not»% *■?* Niep OiMNlote He. I 

5. Chain el He. 1 

6. ftiaal bvkft>- H OacHno of Htwd»cmfie Ha. 1 

7. Hon-CoopiLi-«'> * ft O mI I ndi a Woe w eeato Ha. 

8. Madam Wurvd -.a^cb tepial He. 

8. Clommarctsltu'jc sf AptcMRaa He- 

10. All the above ■:» 9 Ha. 31 

If yea arainWret'-eit;, t niy iiigHiaan»laasaaBndMLO.i 
Mva. Raeha Lodh* C«l 0 i«. 

Mite* Oaflaf*f1«m 


MODERN ARTS 

PHOTOGRAPHY. COLOUR 
PHOTOGRAPHY ana SCREEN , 
PRINTING are mod-^rn Arts. Learn j 
all techniques of tt-i se arts from i 
our institute expert:- Ail the thtee j 
can be aood soui-.- v. of income 
as well as joyful h .;: courses 

are offered in En<t- - itnd Hindi 
by post. Write for '■ - ,:rospectus 
to: 


c.*j Ji itja.TJ--'ViTluv! 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSES 


-JOIN DIPLOIMA COURSES 

• JOURIMLISM 

• BUSIMESS AOMINISTSATION 

• PEBSOMMEL MANAGEMENT 

• EXraHT MANAGEMENT 

• SAtESfMABKETING MGT. 

• AOVEmnSINGBP.R. 

• D.B.M. • D.B.I.M. 

• mOUSTRULKCURITY 
Far dMMMi pnMpKtu. Mod 

Ha. B - by M.O. I.P.O. 

MAHAGEHEIIT STUOIES 
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.. atid*^ sjilrthfi Which is at besi 

!.a;fi|o(tilM'v4vMon of a.botonial rdic^tm(»ns 
v«rV little education in the real sense of the 
term.. Obsolete syllabi, incre^ing obsession 
with exams and memory work to the detriment 
of rational and intellectual thought, and above 
all failure of communication between the 
teachers and students are the common 
maladies that plague this system. Thus, unable 
to establish any emotional bond with 
academics, students turn to politics as a means 
ol escaping from haish realities Besides, our 
educational process which Is cornpletelv isolated 
from various economic, social and political 
realities like gainful crnploynieni. population 
control, and national integration, holds little 
charm for students who are fast lured inio the 
hustle bustle of campus politics. .. 

Do you think politics should be allowed 
on the campus? 

Dcpoliticising campuses merely because we 
cannot find a remedy for curbing students' 
unrest IS almost like cutting off one's head to 
get rid of headaches. It may be argued that the 
root cause of violence on campuses is the 
undue Influence of various political parties on 
the affairs of students Very often oi-.f sees 
nfiportunistic rmlltical leaders involved in power 
games on the campuses for narrow political 
interests. Trivial issues are magnitied with 
political overtones while the genuine problems 
of students like inadequate libiary facilities, 
irregular classes, etc ate often overlooked. 
However, banning elections and prohibiting 
student associations will amount to robbing the 
students of their democratic rights of voicing 
iheir opinions. Instead, students' unions should 
be shielded from outside political interferences.... 

Do you think students can remain urtaf- 
fected by the political goings-on on the 
campus? 

Campus politics usually involves a large 
number of students who align themselves to 
one political party or another. Hence it is dif¬ 
ficult to comprehend how the studetiis in 
general can remain unaffected by political 
developments in their immediate surroundings. 
Besides, campus poli'ics usually manifests itself 
in a plethora of political activities like shouting I 
of slogans, gheraos. drsmonstratiarts and more ' 
often than not in extreme forms of violence.... 

Do you think it is possible to eliminate 
politics fmm the campus? 

Certainly. But ffiis can be possible nok 
through coercion but by getting rid of the root 
i causes which *give rise to violence and 
j hooliganism in campus politics. Although the 
I need for a thorough revamping of our 
: educational system can hardly be | 

. overemphasised, the immediate task is to stem | 
, the rising tide of indiscipline among students by . 
strict administrative measures.... I 

Do you think political developments on j 
I the campus are natural? i 

Yes, campus politics is the natural outcome ! 
of the desire of students to vo*ce their opinions 
on issues which concern themselves and their ! 
surroundings. Since they do no* have anv j 
organised forum from which to voice their con¬ 
cern. the students instinctively choose one { 
nolitical group or another for the purpose. Most j 
often students turn to campus politics rrot ^ 
l>ecause of any ideological inclination but . 
merely because of a desire for getting ' 
together. But one cannot dany that students | 
form a potential group for mobilising political 


opinion m out country. Ana one- canr»t out. 
rementber in this context the famous words of 
the Kothari Commission report—"The destiny 
of India is now being shaped in her classroom." 

Debashis Chattatfaa. Burdwan 
Socend Mn; iU 100 

Do you think our education system pro¬ 
vides a congenial atmosphere tor the 
breading ot politicians? 

Yes. it does In tact, it must, but the calibre 
! of politicians it biceds is largely appalling The 
; task of education, said Plato, "is to discovci 
I aptitudes and progressively train them for social 
I use" Politics is Ihe science of government 
I administration and politicians am specialists in 
I this science. The campus is undoubtedly the 
' best place for breeding these politicians, for. to 
use the oft-repealed cliche, 'today's students 
■ will be tomorrow's administratois'. 

Unfortunately, the wor^ 'politicians' today 
tias a very unfavouiabic connotation. They are 
merely a set ol shrewd opportunists wtio forget 
their Ideals for money, and are merely in search 
of more power. And ii s a pity that the campus 
today breeds even worse politicians.. . 

Do you think politics should be allowed 
i on the campus? 

I Of course! But entry should be rrjstncted 
I only 10 academic politics...cut-throat pro- 
I fessioiial politics should be kept away from the 
I campus. Ours Is a democracy and leaders will 
lie chosen from amidst us tomorrow. If we arc 
ignorant of our administrative set-up. the par- 
I ties and their ideologies, how can we face the 
i cfiallenge of practically administering 700m 
people.^ Professional politics will come later 
when one makes a career of it.... 

Do you think that auaanta can remain 
unaffected by the political goings-on on the 
campus? 

That is impossible: somehow, directly or 
indirectly, the student is affected by the political 
goings-on on the campus. When a student is 
denied admission into a college on political 
grounds: when he is threatened to cast his vote 
in favour of some candidate in the elections: 
when classes are suspended due to strikas or 
clashes between rival syndicates ...the student 
is the worst hit.... 

Do you think it is possible to eliminate 
politics from the campus? 

Professional politics has rooted itself In the 
campus of today, and is hard to eliminate. The 
campus provides the congenial atmosphere for 
breeding politics in the worst sense of the 
term.... 

Do you thirtk political developments on 
the campus an natural? 

Yes. and this is obvious from the fact that 
few colleges today are unaffected by political 
developments within the campus. There are 
certain conditions prevalent almost in every 
campus that provide the ground for political 
developments. 

Indiscriminate admission to students, rarely 
based on Iheir own capabilities or interest in 
studies but merely on grounds of influence or 
political connections: the system of conducting j 
elections in a mannei most unlikely of students; I 
the T-don*l«care' attitude of lecturers; total lack | 
of discipline; more of fear than control in the i 
authorities; these are the major reasons for 
political developments on the campus.. . 

Asha Nataraj. Bangalon 

IhinlPriiatlU/S 
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« CANCER 


I I you wen; born between Jun '2 1 and >iiil 
21. Ihe Sun at the time of your liirtfi 
occupied the sign cancer. 

A.S such yon have a great love of home and a 
strong desire to cherish and protect others. You 
are cai>able and have great tenacity and 
faithfiiltinss wliere affections are concerned 
You are unimaginative and emotional and a real 
nagger You have a .sharp Intellect and an 
indetrendent nature with a sufticient amount of 
self-confidence. 

You have a weak constitution. You eat more 
than you need but that does not help your 
weight. Your system Is so sensitive that loud 
noise and voices could upset you. Your 
environment is, therefore, extremely Importai.t 
for you. You want peace and harmony and 
given such an atinosphere you can concentrate 
and produce very good results. You cannot be 
hurried' through. The deadlines and pressures 
add to your problems. 

You can absorb ideas and turn them into 
fruitful ventures. You are feithftii and work for 
Others withotit having your ego deflated. You 
prefer to work for bigger organisations. You are 
attracted to |obs that require manual dexterity, 
adaptability, sympathy, and an ability to meet 
large numbers of people. Recognition and 
publicity are important to you although you are 
not conscious of it. You persistently stick to 
your goals but take your time reaching them. If 
you are in a caioei that allows you to explore 
your creative sense, your talents can be 
developed to achieve rasounding success. 
Unless you are in a big company, where res¬ 
ponsibilities are changed quite otlon. you arc 
likely to change your |obs quite often 

You are generally lornanlic. sentimental anri 
subject to rapidly fluctuaiing moods, but in love 
affairs you shrjw a groat tenacity and faithful¬ 
ness before allowing any mood oi outsiili; 
influence to interfere in your existing relations 
You are likely to be benefited in career and in 
financial matters in your 21 si. 28lh. 42nd and 
48th year. Between Sep 10 and Oct 27 a 
number ol o|>portuniiies wilt arise tn raise yoiii 
sta’ius or benefit you in one way or the other 
Succjsss is assured but the quantum ol liucctv.s 
will be restricted to tire amount of etinri you 
put in. In 1985 you will have to put in m.oie 
work to achieve your targets. Travelling iiiav 
also become very frequent and ru.iy 
occasionally interrupt your normal rouin-." 
1986 will be the most rnorTir>r.sble year ol yom 
life. Besides financial gains your status will In.- 
elevaterl. Hard work artd fieisovorance in 
will pay a very rich dividend m 1986 I'uiltv;! 
offoils in 1986 will optirnise the fri.iniiabl. 
planetary itrfl'ieiv'.es inid atfri roloiii to your lifr- 
Lachhman Das Madun, New Delh 
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K»ivvorcls^44 

OYHANIP SOMAN 


WIN RUPA PAPERBACKS 



1 An argument of deductive reasanng 
expressed in a logical form, a theory iirsi 
formulatad by ArisiotiB. (9) 

4. US author, had never seen betUa when he 
wrote the highly imaginaitve and success- 
fcil book M Bmdgm Of Ceieage a 
siuily of fear felt by a eoMar in the lawl 
war. Other works—Mbgv^* ^ 6*^ Of 
The Sbree lJ and lha Opmi Bmt And 
Othmr Tmiut. (51 

5. Parliament of Afghanistan. (5) 

7. The fundamental mgrediant. f5| 

9. In Greek and Roman mythnioiieee. mmor 
denies usually taking the form of young 

maidens. 6) 

10. counter is used to delect tadoacltvi- 
IV (6) 

13. Italian, hero of the 1982 Vltorld Cup Soc¬ 
cer Tournament. (5) 

15. .lebr.’l Musa or Mt-. where e is sup- 

poi>ed Moses was given the Ten Com- 
niandments. At the monastery ot St 
Catherine nearby was found the Codex 
j Sinaiiicus. a manuscrip: o! the New Tes- 

I tamiinl. (5) 

j !«. S<.>crel society or brottiertKiod. Ottg«M!ir:g 
I in 1 Rth i»niuiv Sicily (5) 

! 1 / Greek ntylhology. a youth who pned 
j ivxay tor the I' ve o! his own image nr-d 

j ...isiranstoimedinioaftower (9) 

I DOWN 

I 1. An .ice that is all <uour.d us (5) 

, 2 'own m Texas’ about tO rniles souih- 
••MKit K the meteor crater, the second 
kiigest such pheryjmenon tn she US about 
600 ft wide eVKi 164 ft deep. (6| 

3 A huge tropical Atrican limbet me of the 
muibeny la:n.^ (bf 

4 A school rM Gieek phikysophers who 
evo'vird a licdorastic etliics which 
declared pleasure in be the only good, 
ttius virtuous !i\mg xnpiies the shivirtg lor 
,ind graiiticaiK'in ol <le.sires (9) 

li krKiwn as Twira dc O'Higgins by the 
r’.iteans (91 

/ f'. \er Kosi IS the sorrow ol- - •— (5) 

8 A term for obstruction of the <niesiire with 
severe pam and vomiting goes up. (5) 

11. An (ast African soldier (C) 


i«. MMNn iwiMmnM. vouncMr 

BaNhavjk and Cotnmuniit Sarty and ff the 
Soviai state, a near deity to communists 
ti JKo tM armuaNy visit his mausoleum in 
Rsd Squara. Moscow, where since 1953, 
Ns ambalmad body has - been con¬ 
tinuously on view. (5) 

14. A Muslim theological student attached to 
a mosque goes up. (5). 


OBSERVE 

& 

DESERVE 



I I 

OUT OF TOUCH 


Here's another iltustrative gimmick from 
GOPI GAJWANTs ‘tricky-tricky’ drawing-board. 
Let's see if vou get tricked by this one. And. if 
you are the type who is overly conscious, then 
youa probably sr>e through Gopi’s game in a jif¬ 
fy. H you aren't, well its just too bad. You'll 
have to lease your brains a wee bit to tell us in 
not more Aon 20 wends what's wrong. 


ICENWORDS-44; 

2 RntFiiaos 

Emma ft David CoppartMd from Rupa A 
Cn, Now Delhi to the first two alheomet 
entiles (or one-arrer entries if there are no 
all ccnects) puHed out ot the hat. 

Hus 5 Conselorien ftoM—Prida And 
Hajudica from Rupo A Ce. 


• Kmiwords 

Coupon_Hp 



KENWORDM2 

Acrasc 1. D. Bushnell 7. YMd 8. Seoul 9. - 
Capua 11. Logie 13. Radium 14. Saium.lS. 
Varig 18. Idaho 20. Emia 21. Linar 22. 
Electrode 

DewR:.2. Bulla 3. Hansa 4. Encore 5. Lyel 

6. C. Oascanio-9. CaravaUe 10. Ujiji 12. Octad 
15. Danube 

Winnara 

Hial Mm (aA-eemcO: 1 ■ Cyan Prakash Soni. 
New Oettti. 2. I. Sivaji. Rajahmundry (Andhra 
Pradesh). 

Consekdien Mm fona-^noi): S. Venkatesh. 
Bangalore 2. Vasanthi R. Nayak. Mangalore. 3. 

M. Suresh. Bangalore. 4. K.V. Oayananda 
Kumar. . Tiruchirapalli. 5. L.L SatyawnN. 
Kakinada. 

Mmsewwi d a d by 

TKjupju « G, 

3831. Pataudi House Road. Oaryaganj. 
NowDelW-110002 


SPORTS QUIZ-42 

1. Lawrence Rowe (West Indies) 

2. Bill Ponsford. Doug Walters. Alvin 
Kallicharan and Azharuddin 

3. Polo 

4. Liaoning Oub. China 

5. Foil, epee ^ sabre 

6. Orange 

7. Pole vault 

Winnais 

Rrst (him (alheoiract)-. 1. R. Badrinaih. Mad¬ 
ras 2. Amit K. Agarwala. Delhi. 

Consolorion Mm [aU-conac^: 1. Sunil 
Agarwalf. Delhi. 2. Manish S. Ladha, Thane. 
3. Ashok Mathew. Jagdalpur P.O. (MP). 4. 
Lain Kumar Saraf. Raniganj. 5. Sanjay Yashroy. 
Oiandigarh. 

Mias o w twdad by 

TKj4f%CL « G> 

3831. Pataudi House Road. Daryaganj. 

New Delhi-110 002 


APPERCEPTION TEST-2: 

10 Rrst Priam 

An exciting package of book(s) from Rupa 
A Co., New Oalhi to the correct entries 
pulled out of the hat. 

For How To Enter. Iwn to poga 09- 


Appercof^on TmI 
^_Coupon_JV 
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A science nuigaxine 
Uke none other, 
informative; intettigent; 
nnticipating ibefuture. 





wiuHiui prepiynieni 


mf%xfkAi 

Regn. No. TN/MS(CV60S 

KARNATAKA 

Ri«n. No. KRN/BC/CFO/47 



Saving habit with 


FAVOURiTE , 
ieads you to 

safe and worry-free future 


Favourite has saving schemes to 
suit your kind of income to help 
you realise your personal dreams. 



iaa 2192 
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POPUUTION: 
ITS VARIOUS 
DIMENSIONS 


eduCm' ion 

MEDICINE: 
WHY AN 
ALL-INDIA 
EXAM? 


JOIN THE MOST POPULAR INSTITUTE OF INDIA 



THERE ARE JOB OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
THOUSANDS OF TRAINED PERSONNEL 
BOTH IN INDIA And ABROAD 
TRAIN YOURSELF THROUGH 


THE INDIAN INSTITUTE OF 
MANAGEMENT & SERVICES 


TO MAKE YOUR FUTURE BRIGHT AND TO IMPROVE YOUR CAREER PROSPECTS 
ACT TODAY AND JOIN OUR 
JOB/CAREER ORIENTED'CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
CHOOSE YOUR COURSE TODAY AND AVAIL 10% SPECIAL CONCESSION 
W£ OFFER SPECIALISED CAREER ORIENTED DIPLOMA COURSES IN 

F MANAGEMENT : Business Management: Marketing Management; Personnel Management: 
Production Management: Export Management: Hotel Management. Financial Management; Materials 
Management: Office Management: industrial Management; Purchase Management: Sales 
Management; Business Administration; Hotel Reception: Travel Tourism b Ticketing: Journalism; 
Public Relations: Advertising: Sales Representative; Medical Representative: Store Keeping 
b COMMERCE : Accountancy: Cost Accountancy: Banking: Company Secretaryship: Book Keeping 
B Accountancy: Labour Laws Er Industrial Relations: Taxation: Income Tax Practice: Commercial 
Letters. 

I COMPUTER : Computer Programming; Basic Language; Cobol Programming; Fortran IV; System 
Analysis. 

b SECRETARIAL: Secretarial Practice; Personal Secretary; Office Procedure b Drafting; 
Business Letters; Offical Letters; Letter Writing. 

b HOBBY : Painting; Commercial Art; BeaetKiaa; latcrinr Decoration; Cooking; Home Management, 
b LANGUAGE : English Conversation; Public Speaking; Better English; College English; General 
English; Essays Writing; French. • 

b COMPETITION : Success Oriented B Specialised Coschiiif is also Imparted in the 
following Competition Courses : Civil Services (Prel.) Exam-]A8.6 . Indian Forest Service Exam: 
I. I. T: M.B.B.S. Ent./PMT: R.B.I./S.B.I./Bank P.O. Exam; N.D.A.; I.M.A./C.0.S.E; C.A. Ent. Exam; 
N.T.S.E.. Clerk Grade; Asstt. Grad?. 

For full particulars please sand Rs. 5 by Money Order Or Postal Order. 

Director : GOPAL K. PURI TELEPHONE NO. 699106 
Write today or send Coupon to : 

THE INDIAN INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT & SERVICES 
6/18. JANGPURA EXTENSION. NEW DELHI-110014. 




I Director, The Indian Institute of Management Er Services. 

■ 6/18, Jangpura Extension. New Delhi-110014. I 

^ Please send me an admission form and other details regarding the Course ® 
I ' ■ Name Hn Block Letters) 1 

g Educational Qualificatior Artrireec__ * 

m B 


■ I am sanding Rs. B by M O. P O 


Signature 


n 


TO PREPARE FULLY FOR THE 198 *>-1986 COMPETITIVE EXAMS. JOIN OUR SUC¬ 
CESS ORIENTED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES FOR CIVIL SERVICES (PREL) EXAM; 
I.F.S.; l.t.T.; M.B.B.S. Ent./P.M.T.; SBI'BANK P.O.: N.O.A.; l.M.A./C.O.S.E., ASST. CLERKS 
GRADE. BANK CLERK, N.T S.E.. Etc.COACHING FOR 1986 EXAMS ALREADY STARTED 








WHAT 
MTHISIT 
LIKELY 
TO TAKE? 

DO YOU FORESEE 
STEADY GROWTH IN 
YOUR INCOME AND 
PRESTIGE COUPLED WITH 
REGULAR PROMOTIONS? 


letTHE BRITISH INSTITUTES PREPARE YOU 

FOR CAREER ADVANCEMENT 


Not because we are the largest Correspondence College in the country, not 
even because we have successfully helped over a million ambitious men and 
women in shaping their careers but because we have translated oui 
50 years* expertise into highly professional courses which are specially 
designed to increase your productivity and prepare you for higher 
positionsprecisely the qualities employers look for. 

SELECT THE RIGHT COURSE- NOW- AND SET OUT ON THE ROAD TO SUCCESS 


Expert training for 

• A.M.I.E. (India) 

• l.l.T. JEE. 

• D.Com (IMC) in 

Accountancy and 
income Tax 
e O.B.IVI. 

(IMC) Examination 

• Aptitude test for 

D.B.M. Examination 


Career Oriented 
Diploma Courses in 
e Business Management 
e Personnel Mgt. 
e Sales Mgt. 
e Marketing Mgt. 
e Export Mgt. 
e Materials Mgt. 
e Accountancy 
e Personal Secretaryship 
e Good English 


e French 
e German 
e Article Writing 
Also in 
e Civil 

e Mechanical 
e Electrical 
e Automobile 
e Transistor Radio 
and Textiles. 



Writa today, sand coupon, coma paraonally. or tataphona 2S675S 

THE BRITISH INSTITUTES 

72/B29. P.'O. Box 102S. 359. O.N. Road, Bombay 400023 

r THTsHTflS^H rNSTmiTES 

I 72/B29, P.O Box 1025, 369, D.N. Road. Bombay 400 023 

I Please send me your Prospectus in the subiect. 

I I have enclosed, P.O./M.O. Receipt/Stamps for Rs. 21- 

I Name.Education 

! Address. 



Norvicsun 


Carmer & Compatmon Tima* Atvuat tasd 3 
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INSTA-MEMORT 



* 


once you master 
its simple secrets, 
the results are 
simply amazing... 
automatic... 
instant... 
permanent. 


The trouble with most memory 
systems is that they try to train 
your memory without, removing 
the mental 'road blocks', without 
activating its inherent power, 
without giving it a chance to 
come into its own. The result 
usually is disaster... no real gain 
beyond (perhaps) a bag of 
memory tricks for after-dinner 
entertainment. 

INSTA-MEMORY is Permanent 
Memory- Because Insta-Memory 
does not give you awkward and 
troublesome memorization 
gimmicks. Instead, you'll learn 
the Extrasensory Instant Recall 
Technique that literally turns your 
memory into a power-packed 
mental magnet... makes forgetting 
virtually impossible. 

INSTA-MEMORY is Automatic 
Success Power. In just a f^ 
hours after you master the simple 
Insta- Memory secrets, you'll be 
able to instantly memorize 
20-digit numbers like 
18765439086543214569 and 
recall them effortlessly a month 
later. Remembering telephone 
numbers and names will be no 
trouble at all. 

INSTA-MEMORY is Effortloss 
Memory. Insta-Memory requires 
no energy-draining efforts... 
no memorization... no word 
associations..no keywords... 
no will power... no positive 
thinking tricks. In fact, no 
super-human efforts on your parti 


INSTA-MEMORY is Rosuit- 
oriented Memory. Insta-Memory 
will help you to master....'' 
e Fool-proof Cure for Forge.tting 
e Secrets of Extrasensory Instant 
Automatic Recall 

• Techniques of Automatic Mind 
Search and Memory Scanning 

e Art of Controlled Intuition and 
Mind Storming 

e Ways of Strengthening Powers of 
Observation 

e Craft of Instant Speed Reading 

• Winning 'Exam Secrets' 

e Public Speaking without 
Nervousness 

e Dynamic Personality and 
Confidence Building 
e Secrets of Extrasensory 
Perception 

Plus, a whole wide range of tips 
on how to gain greater success, 
prestige, popularity and 
recognition. 


INSTA-MEMORY—a U.S. Bast 
Sellar at Rs. 120/-... new yaura 
for lass than | the original price I 

Thanks to our exclusive association 
with the New York Institute of 
Personality Development, we are 
now able to offer you INSTA- 
MEMORY at 4 the original U. S. 
price ($15). It wilkcost you no 
more than the price of a medium- 
priced briefcase; only Hs. 54/-^ 

(plu.s Rs. 6/- for po.stage. packing, 
handling). And vou've our 7-day 
Full Satisfaction Goar.inti.e -you 
pay nothing if not absolutely 
delighted I 

Amazing Tastimony about Insta- 
Memory—straight from U.S.A. 

"I have had tremendous 
improvement in my job—my 
superiors are astounded with my 
super memory." —Mr. H. D.(New York.) 

"After going through your course 
I am a very different person"— 

Miss P.K. (Bombay) 

"Insta-Memory has helped me to 
gain a new type ot 
self-confidence" 

—Mr. S.P. (Poon.'t) 


n 

I 
I 
I 


, STITUTE OF HUMAN DYNAMICS 
<Ctt>3/30S Navilran Society, 

Lamfngton Read, Bombay 400 008 

Yeal Please rush me your astounding INSTA-MEMORY Course by 
V.P.P..I will pay postman Rs. 54/-(Plus Rs. 0/- tor packing end 
postage.) 

I understand if I am anywa;' diaaatlailad, I shall return the course 
within 7 days for a full refund (leas packing and postage) 


Rs.54 


POST THIS 
MD-RISK 
COUPON TODAY 


Name 




Address 




cc.r~os 


j 
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Institute of Human Dynamica la a division of 
Bualnoss Dovolopmont Aaaoclatos. 

























For The Service Of The Nation 

Carryon'is the most dependable and 
reliable savings organisation 

"if ‘'"'Oftunaio wiemplovad 7 Don't feel 

Nationalised Banks, So. who is your 
true friend ? Of course. 'Carryon*. 

Our Invastments only in 
Government Securitiee b 
Nationalised Banks over 100V- 
of the Liebitity to 
certificmte hoiders. 
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CARRYON 

Savings and investment ltd. 

BnswOfi 10/7 DianinnH Uarkas... t% _i 


Hasdai A w«eiiit|a aiiu nivesinient iid 

ead office Amrepali Bhswan 10/7 Oianiond Harbour Road" 
Calcmia-700027 Phnn».a«iooQa 
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body just waiting 


RELEASE IT N 7 DAYS 

Giw me 70 seconds s day 
and I will give you a 
new bodyl 

“* secapt 

""V oWar? I 

Can you honestly My you 
have the kind of body that 
men envy and women admire/ v • * 
^yoo going to let it go on sMmt 

holding you back in lifo? I 

Now. thanks to a fantastic SCIENTIFIC 
BREAKTHROUGH,you can build the 
POWERHOUSE BOD^you'wXL m 
^ ea^ of in just 70 seconds a 
^yl Through a series of magnificent 
POWER RELEASERS you’ll riS??rH— 
unlock twvor you never 
imagined possible. Rebuild drmmic 

your whole body Add as . IB 

muchas 50% to your V, " 

strength I 

Prove it to yourself FREE I 

You commit yourself to __ 

imhing when you agree to try the remarkable 
PR<^RAMME a^**'" 
cannot 

SEE and FEEL the P-O-W-E-R-H-O-U-S-e 
being released... it you cannot measure 

ano we won t charge you one paiMi 


, WOW*"* VHB 


r* AFTEII 

fi Af m «nk just a 
>fciRnykid.itn«lw^M| 
IRif snin RIMINI. lM,| 
the •PSdllsdtsanwfnM 

SwRworiw* 
asiOMnOM mg | bagsR 
uwtiing «n sni 

prsKsKy «v«fni^ my 
if««v 

Hfbrtaer 

tfiouiert.a 
dHpar efmt 
biMerirRn 
i ARC RMiaiiai 


Htaii 

Fni 


LsokMd 
Etd Kkta 
Cbampim 


Birilworier! 

AvaSaMa at 


Oapanmanial 
Stona farIla.a'M/' 











7th Year of Unmatched Success! 

56 IMS STUDENTS 
SELECTED BY THE 





M’sotow*^ 


Consistently for seven years, IMS Students have 
produced top results in the country in 
management entrance tests. This year, so far (at 
the time of going to the press, on 20th June 1985), 
96 of our students are already on the Final Lists 
of llM’s XLRI, IRMA and Bajaj Institute. In 
(jMAT, GRlil 6 are 99+, 87 are 90+ and 2 have 
all time high CiMA'f scores of 780 and 760 out of 
800 points. Out of the 50 students selected by 
Bajaj, 16 are ours! 


I’he course is a systematically structured training 
programme conducted by experienced 
professionals. It is competently designed to cover 
each area of the written test as well as group 
discussion and personal interview. With its 
(excellent, up-to-date course majerial of over 
loot) pages, it is as adequate as if is result-getting. 


Admission is open to the Regular Session of the 
ORIENTATION COURSE 1985-86 (Oral/By 
Correspondence) for IIM’s/GMAT/GRE. For 

Detailed Course Prospectus which answers All 
your Questions about Management Courses, A 
List of Prominent Indian Institutes, Complete 
Admission Procedure of Institutes in India & 
Abroad, and An Exhaustive Note Analysing each 
of these Entrance Tests, Contact or write with an 
MO., U.D. or Crossed Postal Order of Rs.lO/- to: 


I’lie (bourse Co-ordinator. 

INSTIl UTE OF MANAGEMENT 
STUDIES 

1/45, Tardeo A.C. Mkt. Bldg.* 

Tardeo. BOMBAY 400 034 Phone: 4942257 
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AUGUST 198 5 VO LUME 5 N O. 8 
OTNTErgS 


.SPECIAL.FEATURES 

Population: Its Various 
Dimensions 13 

The swelling rate of |)oputa!iun has 
boomeranged on tlic country’s economy A 
detailed analysis of II le pioblern of (Xipulation 
explosion in India 

Medical Admissions: A New Line Of 
' Treatment 27 

The pros and cons ol holding an all-India exam 
' lot selecting studeins seeking adnMs.sion lo 
medical colleges 
, A Taste Of CLASS: 
i For The Classroom 28 
j An analysis ol the newly iniroduced txoject. 
i Computer Literacy and Studies in Schools 
: IDA: A Partner In Aid 29 
; IDA'S role as a major terxling agency to less 
i developed countries has undergone a change 
! owing to decreased contribution from the 
I doTKx countries. Its implications 
I Lalit Maken: 

j A Politician's Progress 50 
j Profile of a ycxjiig MP 
j Utility Of Maps-3 63 

i Continuing our series on mai> reading 
I 

j NEWS FEATURES 

I Current Events: National 19 
I Kanishka Rajiv's US visit Gujarat Punjab 
India-Sii Lanka India-Pakislan Overdrahs 
AID Ijidia Drug policy Assam 
Black money IHDP 
Current Events: IrHemational 23 
USSR 1WA hijar-.king Itan-iraq 
Middle Last Algliani.stan France-Gemiany 
I South Africii Chimi US sjiy >':ase EEC 
Gieu(.r* Nicaragua Ncjial ■ Joseph Mcngete 
News Capsule 51 
Sports 56 
D^s Cup 
Hoc*ey 

Around The Track In 30 Days 


ENGUSH 

Test Your Word Power 12 
Thoughts 12 
Quotable Quotes 12 
Bener English: Teacfting l 

Composition-2 48 

PERSONALITY FEATURES 

For & Against 55 
Shoiild India go in tui hi-tecli now/ 
Personally Development: Preparing 
For An Interview 62 
Essays 65 

A code for the press/ Social forestry 
Water pnllulKMi ig India Treak' TV 
transmissions 

PRACTICE TESTS 

Test Of Reasoning 32 

For f*Os. HRB (Clefical Grarfe). CAT i:Kam.s 

General Knowledge 36 

for NDA. CDSC. Assl’s GiiKie. ESI. Exams 

English 40 

For SCRA. Assl's Gradi;. CUM Lxam:-. 
Numerical Ability 43 
Fix SCRA. NDA. COSF. Ar.sf, Giade. Clwk's 
Grade Exams 

REGULAR FEATURES 

Letters 10 

Career Counselling 31 

COFFEE-BR^K 

The Anatomy Of Terrorism 68 
Booktalk: Uniformed Approach 70 
Stars & Careers: Leo 70 
Here's How; To Dine 73 
Greenland: 

The Biggest Mini-State? 73 


i NEXrSSUE 

! FESTIVAL OF INDIA' Insight mto these cultural exiravagan/as being held m Trance and tlie US. 
e INDIAS NEW EDUCATION POIJCV; Looking ahead. • SCIENCE; Tracing the history of space 
programmes e DEFENCE: Analysing Indian defence perspectives and security relations with 
particular reference to South Asia and liie arms race. Phis our regular features. 
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Pohce Practice 

Mate Mb (June ' 8 &itiwng>iity pointed out that 
me Indian pokoe has dmelaped a habit ol playing 
amund wMt the IMS of mnooant people Peihapsthe 
indianDoiicahas targonan that m POUCF Pstands for 
poMe: O tor obedient: L far loyal: ■ lor mtelligoni: C 
tor courage; L tor eHicianl. 

SV dMgis Mueam, Airftsnpur/iM^ 

In your matter ol fact edeonal (June ’ 86 ) you have 
dors justne to the tope The proteclirrs. the saviour*, 
and the detondara have become destroyers. kiNers 
and aHanrlers. 

SunH Gmulam. Jatmmthmr 

In the tar olf lartos they ask us. 'Hey. you must be 
damn .srared ol the terrorists at bay ~ So we give a 
gnm smile and say. *8119 these chHd-like guesses 
phsoe/You haven't yet seen our pohce 

#toabesA JIMbt, Ahmmlabmd 

Mental Ability Special 

The Care <tw»e C. (June ' 8 b) was particularly 
Meresimg and usehil as rt conuened m 21 pages 
material rhat would otherwise haw been m a costly 
book tomi This issue is worth retaining tor future 
a ompe t nive esaiis as wreH I wish to congratulate 
yow nchiorial siaH tar taking (lams and coMecniig use- 
till malarial on Mental AMilt. 

G.M. Nener. Chendigailt 

I taka this appamaaly to send you my apprecial ion 
lor wming such a deiailod and miciestwig wnte-u|i on 
the subieri Maatet AbUr t y (Jure* ' 8 b) whiim is veiy 
asetui tor candidatns .-ippearing in all sorts of 
exameialnns 

G .T. Chari. Maritas 

Reservation Stir 

The article The Bamh ticks Aatev (May ' 8 b| is 
superticaal and biased hs single i>bteclivc was In 
derogate the S'^C students nibkshing such an aili- 
:ie. was letmriavMc on the part of CCtimas. 

Mtriari t h ari aapKumar. NawDalhi 

The Bemb Veka Aataa (May Tib) laidied ohiecu 
nnly background and lasioncal taisis. 

Ratnash Chanriar. Simla 

It >s an .MKjnearig experamoe to know that erven 
ahm 4B years ot independence, we are undefined 
Almos’ every nHic»i paper legu-roK iLs to cerlily 
wtven community (SC ST or Generat) we beking 10 
Don't iry>. know rhat we betang to only (xm! com 
murnty and that is the Indian commumly^Undoub ■ 
tedfv the reseivalion rxihcv is perpetuatmg the caste 
system wticli is iigainsl the dreams of Ifvj Mah.itma 
who asi wprt In inre m a ctasskrss India 

Sana Ktimar Mahta. DahraOan 

^Aolent Wmie% 

Vokmce is snrmerinq everywhere SlA I hear iieo- 
pie smg Sara Jahan Sa Acheha Minriustan 
Hamaia. h this what the mislia calls 'farcical 
optimism'^ 

Areh a na Saori. Jalanrihai City 

Mihlary here. mMaiy there, militaiv evivywheiv 

Ahmerlabad-s tacime) tor them surely care- 


The moment mitilary men are not anywhere— 

Buildings and shops go up in flare. 

Gautam V. Sonriatva. Jamnagar 

Regional Unity 

Arc we ready to combat the giont of regionalism 
for the sake ol our beloved motherland’ Time calls 
us 

Amaranrira Nath Varma. Bettiah (Bihar) 

So far as the religion ol nationalism is conemned a 
majority of us are apostates or atheisis. We (the 
majority) are foyal to our family, caste, region or 
language. National integrily and love for all are 
sacrelegious. 

Tiruma! Munriargi. Culbarga 

Where botiks failed to make me understand whal 
a 'sorxjiar India' means, the Punjab turmoil suc¬ 
ceeded. Apjtaiently it means giving concessions to 
reliqtous mmonties at the cost ot the natir.n's unity, 
inlegtity. peace, arid, of course, numetoie. innoceni 
lives. Besides, lendeniig the government jiowerlless) 
enougti to look on lieljilessly wticn a.ssassin'i are 
crowned martyrs. 

Priya Singh, Bhilai 


Generation Gap 

An BO-year-old'ytMing'mantightsfor'slarwjrs' A 
40-year-'old' man fights for disarmament and world 
jMKice A generation gap’ 

S.P. Chaukinath. Dhannari (Karnataka) 

Beat Letter; Rs 40 
Wanted; Jobs 

Our education system, everyone agieus. should be 
joh-nnenled But where ate Ihe jobs’ 

S. K. Sanyat, Calcutta 

Prize-winning Letter : Rs 25 


Tragedy Of Terrorism 

Mote tragic than the tragedy itself are Itie fatal laji- 
ser, in the security unihrella that make the bloody task 
of ttie assa 5 .sins llial much fhi.*.>er 

Santosh Kumar. Patna 

Trvronse Ihe ler-onsts to combat teirorism 

K.P. Baghupalt, Nagpur 

Of What Use Hum Log? 

I was disajjjininied in read about the TV serial 
Hum Log and Ils characters in /our two consei'iitive 
issues (M.iy and .lime 'Obj I am afraid Ahmedali.id. 
fkinjab poverty, corninunalism. casleisnt and 'i-fta- 
lion cannot be solved with serials like Hum Log to 
a:i.si.st our jiidgmenl and jieiception 

Punaet Dhawan, Jaipur 

Forgotten Priorities 

While the government is all set to entei Ihe 21st 
cenliiry. some persons are hamjienng its efforts with 
their ignorant demands toi iielty things like lood and 
stieltei Hojiehilly ir. tlv 21st century the govern- 
meni would consent t” give iliem compiiter.s and 
TVs 

Prasham Mishra, Dhanbari 


•FREEDOM TO COMPETE 

here has been an overwhelming response 
to Sanjay Kumar JaiswaTs views (FraaPorAtt: 
Lattara, May ’85) tfiat sg long as a candidate 
fulfills Ihe necessary basic qualifications, marks 
should not restrict him from comjieting with others in 
competitive exams. Some opinions : 

Setting a minimum standard tor etigibility to com- 
ftete in entrance exams is not unfair. A person's 
admission to any institution should be on the basis of 
his performance not only in the entrance exam, but 
also in his previous exams. After all Ihe intelligence of 
a student is not like Ihe rising or setting ol Ihe sun. To 
criticise various institutions tor their strict stand or, 
issues like minimum qualifying marks is to point 
towards one's own undeidoveloped intelligence and 
low calibre. 

Yogash Kalm. New Delhi 

It IS absolutely unjust to debar a candidate Irom 
appearing in any competitive or entrance exam only 
because he has nut secuied the required percentage 
of marks. Considering tlie kind of educational system 
we have in the countty. it is downnght unfair to judge 
a person on the basi.s of marks. 

ffa/rv Porcoal. Faizabari 
equal competitions for unequal lOs—this sounds 
fascinating biiT is in fact inadvisable. The standard of 
minimum marks is usually nominal and can be 
achieved by any person ol average IQ; one below this 
standard cannot bo expecled to do any better in 
competitions. When we are not able to provide the 
swelling numbers of educated unemployed with johs 
wtiore IS the sense in including those who tall below, 
the prescribed standard. 

Ajay Kanotra. Avarii (Tamil Nadu) 
Our exam system at Ifii; cullcge level leave-, much 
to he desiied H does not puiport to bung out ttn; 
best in the student and evaliiaiion is erratic as a rule 
than as an excejition. So. testing ttie canrjidate'*. 
knnwirrdge in ttii ciiinjietilive exams would be more 
prudent than ijresciibing minimum marks m Ihe 
qualifying degree 

V. Rengaswamy, Madurai 
I 0 allow those with Icssei IQ to puisne higher 
.studio*! IS merely ,1 naiioiKil wastage which, in the 
long run. iiccenluales the burgeoning unemploynient 
problem Our educational jiolicv must Tie modified 10 
ullow hiilliiinl sliirtenls to go ahead ana arrange for 
tlie test lo be named vncaiionailvtoi seljemployment 
Pramori K. Sahoo, Oistt Surguja (MP) 
Usually. Ihe b<isic ediasilional mguiremenls lor 
'various ent'iinr.i' exams are degiei.-!-. Tne tiadilionai 
uMivi'isiiv exams uip based on questions wtiich '•.an 
lie ai,-..vi-cri'd SiiliMiir.'only jusi tiy met ion‘.iri') a lew 
■ileit'o-l'.-peil answers .atKl do not regu'ie in-depth 
knowledge of the Mib|ectf. coisiemed. Uudei thr* c r- 
cuni'-.i.lores Mjtling 11 minimiin, standard is 
inappropriate 

Wvekbrata Brsyras. Geuhati 


A Questionable Issue 

In Moonis Baza : Devout Educationist (Jiil ' 86 ) 
the new Delhi Universiiv VC in answer to tlx: ques¬ 
tion 'Do you feel tfiat evaluation of teachers by 
students would helpfsaid. "Students always pvalualo 
teacfiers Ask a sliirient and he will tell you who is a 
good teacher And a good teartier survives on res- 
jirct which come.*, not Irom patting backs but from 
teaching -well" 

The answer published for the above gueiy v*3S 
actually loi the quesiior. Do ymi feel that college 
teachers update Ihr-mselves Irom tune to tune’' 

Ttio erroi-is regretted. 

•Cdiit 
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un 23.1985. will ^ down in the 
histoiv of dvil aviation as 'Black 


kJ Sunday'—the day when a few mind¬ 
less fonatks blew up the Air India Jumbo 
‘Emperor Kanishka*. flying 5.9 km above 
the earth, killing all its 329 passengers and 
crew. Since the evidence (whatever little is 
available) does not prove anything definite. 
aiKf the possibility of collecting iooitvoof 
evidence is remote, we perforce depend 
on circumstantial evidertce. The move¬ 
ment of two suspected terrorists before 
the explosion; the suddenness of its disap¬ 
pearance Tone second it was there, and 
the next it was gone.' said the Chief Air 
Controller. Heathrow Airport): uninfiated 
life-iackets and life-boats in the Atlantic: 
no report of bad weather: 747 being the 
safest aircraft ewer designed fm February 
1985 a twisted tail turned a Chinese Air¬ 
line 747 upside rfown. which nosedived 
30.000ft. righted itself and lanrfed safely 
in the US): and that it was being comman¬ 
ded by one the top five pilots in the air¬ 
lines. points M that bomb explosion is 
the ortly plausible cause of the crash. Cor¬ 
roborates Capt Peter Delaney. Air Safety 
Officer for Aw Ungus. the Iri^ national air- 
fne "The whole situation screams out 
that it was a bomb." 

Ihe ab crash has shaken the world's 
oonsciance.''said George Bush. More 
dakan are the wokfs 2m people who 


travel by air everyday: tenifie^are those 
left in homes rot knowing wrhether their 
kith and kin would return alive. 

The crash has forced the wurfd com¬ 
munity to take a grim look at terrorism as 
never before. When terrorists killed four 
US marines and two civilians in San . 
Saivatlor. the American President said. 

“We have our limits: and our limits have 
been reached. This cannot (xmlmue.' 

The tragic disaster dentands serious 
analysis of the situation. Firstly, why have 
the developed countries in general, and 
the US. the UK and Canada in particular, 
adopted a *who cares' attitude? The US 
has provided the secessionists a respect¬ 
able forum, the UK alhMved the celebration 
of Indira Gandhi's assassination and the 
official sources in Canada financed 
secessionist organisations, granting 
citizenship to persons like Talwinder Singh 
Parmar—a terrririst wanted by the Inckan 
authorities for the murder of two police 
officers. 

The disclosure of a number of cxxn- 
mando schools for mercenaries— 
particularly Frank Camper's in Alabama in 
the US. where two SM terrorists were 
trained, at a fee of $10.000. to blow up 
selected targets in India and Indian targets 
in the US—and the knighting of AmmatKf 
Singh. Lai Singh aruf Gurpratap Singh 
Birk as 'holy warriors' who ate going 
to form "another PLO'. is 
agonising. 

More repulsive is the attitude of the 
Canadians who ignored the rertuests of the 
Indian High Commission for mixe 
stringent security. They have washed thee 
hands off all responsibility saying that it 
was the job of Air India to ch^ the 
baggage and security. Is it a rtesirable 
attitude? Th» Timas Oitndim editori^ 
says. "Criminals have acted in Canada artd 
it looks as if their task has been facilitwed 
by the could-not-care-less approach of 
Canadian authorities." Unless the govern¬ 
ment in Cana'da smashes the breeding 
centres of terrorists, such incitfents canrxrt 
be checked Misleading is the suggestion 
by certain groups in Canada that the plane 
crashed because of an extra an^ne in one 
of the wings of the plane, forgening that a 
fifth engine pod is designed in the aircraft 
to cany a spare artgine for lepairs. Even 
it vras nel ttm the pfiot was capable of 


Ijringing it back to earth with even one 
wing. fiAschievous is the story that the 
piloi S.S. ahinder accepted a packet ID be 
deiiwered in India wfach probably became 
the cause of the accident. 

The third biggest tragedy SI awiabon 
hrstory. A should satiate a debate on how 
to ensure maximum air safely to 
passertgers and crew. We must learn from 
the Al El. the Israeli air service where r» 
hiiacking has taken place since 1968. VWe 
must formulate and rigorously snplaniani 
foolproof methods. The airpons and the . 
airc^ must be guarded fike army 
instafiations. The drii for security dwck 
must be thorough. Akemaieanangemenls 
shouldbereadilyavailableincaBeonaays- 
tarh fafis. The methods of checking 
security and persons managing it should 
corsta^ diartge so that terrorist s are not 
able to idOTtify the system imd preparea 
plan to foil if. Indians in particulat have to 
lake their job more seriously, ki fact, we 
take things lightly and leave many things 
to God. God does ultimately help but it is 
up to us to run the system. God will not do 
that for us 

The developed countries have to be 
more responsible and not alow thee 
sodeires to become oomplelely per¬ 
missive. The free sale of sophisticated 
arms arxl open training to extremists 
should stop herKeforth. H these countnes 
do not have laws to airb such activities, 
they should frame a few. 

At a time when a string of extremis! 
activities have shaken the world to the 
realities of terrorism in the as. the 
governments will have to think m terms of 
mutual cooperation. ‘The battle requkcs 
international sohdanty." said Erich Becker, 
the Chairman of Frankfurt Main 
Airponlnc. 

Man did not make the world but has 
acciuired the capacity to destroy it and the 
terrorists are taking the world towanfs 
kafsmmt or pra/ay—doomsday. Should 
we permit them to do so? 
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wouldn't you ogiM? 

Tick the word or phrase you believe is neerecr in menning to the key 

word; 

1 . o pp iohend; A: to arrest B: awaken C; inform D; come nearer 

Z. OMiaio; A: prosperous B: bitter C; showy D; harsh 

3. avid: A; dry B: stingy C: rapid D: greedy 

4. borricodo: A: to block off B: force one's way in C: order the 
closure of O; tie up 

&. benarfc A: (go) uncontrollably wild B: odd C: stupid D; disloyal 

6. brawl: A: scamper B; nuisy quarrel C: a system of writing for the 
blind D: salt water 

7. buoy: A: to raise the spirits of B: bend the body C: expand 
D: swim like a fish 

8. ditmembor: A; to divide B: dig up C: forget D; put out of position 

9. erode: A; to wear away B; carve C: shatter O: hammer out 

10. led: A: short-term measure B: fabulous piece of art C: loss of 
colour D: fanciful fasNon 

11 . glare: A: buick look B; subdued light of the dawn C: strong light 
O; wide-ey^ look 

12. levy: A: to impose B: mix C: float D: move 

13. lump: A: wet land B: roughly prepared wood C: pamful eruption 
O: hard mass 

14. lurid: A angry B: passionate C; violent and shocking O: enticing 

15. mirage: A: feeling of happiness B: soft, deep mud C: any illusion 
or hofie that cannot be realised D; severe headache 

16. notion: A: wish B. idea C: warning 0: a musical note 

17. essHied: A: savage B; uncultivated C: rigid D; strong 

18. roierandum: A: a vote of thanks B: a ballot C: the submission 
of a dispute to a judge D: the submission of a proposed law to a 
popular vote 

19. spartan: A: weU-dressed B: uncomplicated C: frugal O; careless 

20. supersede: A: to take the place of B: make an addition to C; over¬ 
come D: put an end to something 

(Answers on page 60J 
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... there has been a massive transfer of corporate power into the hands 
of a new. younger post-independence gerteration... there was of course 
a certain inevitability about this....because 82.6% of the country’s pop¬ 
ulation is in the below-44 age-group. And it is hardly surprising that this 
younger populace which is belter educated and batter informed has 
more faith in its own generation rather than in the slow and steady older 
generation which, though rich in exjjerienca. has been slow to innovate 
and perhaps patient to a fault. 

Business mrtd 

... flying has. perhaps, entered its most dangerous age... riot because of 
the machine but because of man. Even while the advances in technol¬ 
ogy have made the machine safer, the human being has become that 
rrxjch more sophisticated in his ability to destroy. Suddenly, for every 
Indian in particular, the sky is tinged with the colour of blood. 

M J. Akbar. The Telegraph 
The answer lies in strengthening the political process, especially at the 
grassroots, so that national resilience is born out of a sense of participa¬ 
tion. and rulers and ruled are bound by a common determination to 
resist blackmail and terrorism. 

The Statesmen 

It (government) should know by now that nearly 18m small enterprises 
in the country, employing 53m people, generate taxable incomes but 
pay no tax. It should be easy enough to bring them within the tax net. if 
the tax fxrllectors mean business. 

The Times Of India 

The basic postulate of the parliamentary system in the country is that the 
people’s representatives will run the administration autonomously at 
each tier—Central, state and municipal... This is mere theory... In prac¬ 
tice the Chief Minister is a Central ruxninee. He cannot resign without its 
consent. He cannot expand the Cabinet or appoint or sack its members 
save with the High Command’s consent. 

The Herald Rmtiew 


OUOTfIDIC QUOTES 


THOUCHTS 

Here's seme food for thought... pravhled fou pause le ponder 

wWi n* ■ mnV BwHBWB^ IWI^WBpim on WKRM • SBCBBrep vnM 

economic h aoe s , onpiosaod vy « Caw abiervonl mlnaaf oBon por¬ 
tray tho bora r ealities of Rle. Ibop map ovon sot pour tbeuglit 
erocesses in motionf 


... the horrendous level of black money in India drains the exchequer, 
though it does fertilise the ecortomy hi its own way (as by promoting 
housing), and tails oppressively on the poor and deprived. Fighting black 
money is a continuous process and there is need tor eternal vigilance.. 

ImKmtCspiess 

There is nothing wrong with assuming violence provided it hits those 
who deserve it. and changes their ways. 

The Ceonorr ds t 

Airport security will nerer be perfect but the efforts to improve it have 
had some success: hijackings, which occurred at a rate of 70 a year 15 
years ago. were down to 17 last year. The problem is how to maintain 
- the downward trend. 

The CeanomH* 


Tiial Wdi IS an evil is something Did you evei expect a corp.'iia- 
shat we all know, and it would be tion to have a conscience, when 
pointless to go on cataloguing all It has no soul tp be damned, and 
the disadvantages involved in it. no body to be kicked? 

No one i% forced into war by Edward. First Baton Thuriow 
ignorance^, nor. if he thinks he will Death -said: The good is one 

gam from it. is he kept out of it by thing, the pleasant another; the:.e 

fear. The fact is that one side two. having different objects, 

thinks that the profits to be won chain a man. It is well with him 

oulweigt) tire risks to be incurred, who clings to the good; he who 

and the other side is ready to chooses the pleasant misses his 

face danger rather than accept an end.' 

immediate 'oss. Upanishads 

Thucydides Those who offend us are 
There are two things to aim at in generally punished for the 

life; Inst, to get what you want: offence they give; but we so fre- 

and. after that, to enjoy it. Only quently miss the satisfaction of 

the wisest of mankind achieve knowing that we are avenged! 

the second. Anthrmy Trollope 

Logan Feeraell Smith Tis an old maxim m the schools/ 
Tlie Right Honourable gentleman That flattery's the food of fools;/ 
is indebted to his memory for his Yet now and then you men of 
josts. and to his imagination for wit./Will condescend to take a 
his facts. bit. 

R.B. Sheridan JattSShan SstdB 
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BY ANITA NARAYAN. B SRIDHAR RAMAN 
India's population problem is compounded by a crowd of socio-eco-cultural and religious dimensions. Solving 
it involves an equally divergent array of issues like education, women's liberation, infant mortality and medicine. 
And the population bomb can be defused only if every agency is involved and every individual is aware of his 
social resporisibility. Tracing the various aspects of the problem. 


P andit Jawahartal Nehru once 
remarked: "India's population pro¬ 
blem is not one but 400m pro- 
blems.'Today that problem has flared up 
to 74am problems. 

Tfic Ind an (>opulation bomb is well on 
Its way to exploding. Population explosion 
i.s not just a bad dream for millions of 
Inilians; it is a scary reality. The Indian 
frofiulation which is presently 748m is 
growing fast (by 16m annually); in fact it is 
sirzling along at a pace that thwarts all 
efforts at breaking through the fetters of 
poverty and backwardness. And if the fire- 
sent growth rate continues. India's fxipula- 
tion is expected to double itself in the next 
4S years making it 40% larger, than 
China's present population. Boom in pop¬ 
ulation at this rate will, in the years to 
come, make impossible demands on the 
limited resources of the State dragging it 
even further into the morass of abject 
poverty. It India intends to take its place 
among the world'.s foremost economic 
flowers, as prophesied by PM Rajiv Gandhi 
in a recent interview to the Newsweek. 
Hien It must make population • control a 
crucial lynchpin of any strategy to battle 
against its myriad problems. 

It is fairly well established that a vast 
majority (nearly 80%) of population 
growth in the coming decades will occur 
in the developing world. Out of a total pro¬ 
jected world population of 6.2b in 2000 
A.D. the population of the developing 
world is expected to be 4.5b (from Inter¬ 
national Encyclopaedia Of Social 
Sciences. Vote, 9. 10. 11 and 12).lt 
in this regard that the note of warning 
'Oiinde.d by the Worldwatch Institute in its ■ 
State Of The World Report. 1985.is per- 
nent. The institute notes; "These coun 


tries (the sub-Saharan. Latin American and 
south Asian), if they are to avoid a further 
decline in living standards, may have to 
adopt the one-child family norm emulating 
China." (See Map) 

In the Indian context it is. of course, 
necessary to enforce such a norm with dis¬ 
cretion and a sensitive understanding of 
our social customs, traditions, ftersonal 
attitudes and health security. Tfie 
sense of seriousness and urgency of the 
fjroblem has been growing on the leaders 
of the Third World with the result that 
there is now a perceptible change of 
attitude towards family planning in tficse 
countries. As Rafael Salas. Secrelarv - 
Gerieral of the 1984 Mexico conference 
on pofiulation. remarked; 'Ten years ago. 
you could not find people knowledgeable 
about fiofiulation; now virtually every 
governmonl has developed its own corps 
of exfjerts and programmes". Nowhere is 
this change of attitude more remarkably 
manifested than in China: ten years ago at 
the Bucharest pofiulation parley. China bit¬ 
terly inveighed against family jilanning. 
dubbing it as tfie capitalist West's tool to 
subjugate the Third World. Today the 
Chinese have the kind of family rilarining 
campaign operating in their country which 
is not only aggressive but tends to be 
draconian in its afiproach Such drastic 
shifts in attitudes have occurred because a 
vertiginous jiopulation growth has now 
been widely identified as Ihe chief reason 
for under-develor»ment. (See Table B) 
Popular Theoiies 

The present potrulation crisis in many of 
the Third World countries is an echo of 
warnings sounded earlier by prophetic 
demographers.Thomas Malthus. an 18th 
century demographer, in his essay Princi¬ 


ple Of Population As It Affects The 
Future Improvement Of The Society. 
field the general view that if pojiulation 
grows in geometric progression and 
outstrips the moans of subsistence (which 
moves in arithmetic progression) then the 
former lactoi will ab.sorb all economic 
gains. This view, although influential, was 
severely criticised. 

Marxists regarded tne preoccupation 
with jiojiulation growth as simjily an 
imperialist fetish anr) considered poverty to 
be the result of opjiressive social 
institutions rather th4n jiopulation growth. 
Further, during the 19th century, in the 
wake of the industrial revolution. Luropc 
exjierienced a massive economir, ujKurge 
whicfi greatly outjiaced population growtfi 
and led to a general increase in living stan¬ 
dards: ttiis was accorniianied by a uniform 
slide in birtf) rates n. that continent. 
However, ttiff recent trend in r>opulation 
growtfi. especially in the devotojiirig coun¬ 
tries. has again placorl Maltfiusian views in 
tfie forefront. 

Stagnation 

"A war on jinverty wou'd simply have to 
be a war on population" observed the 
World Development- Report 1985. 
Ensconced in thi.s seeming overstatement 
IS a kernel of truth In India, for instance, 
tfie national income, since independenc<! 
Iia.s grown ai a healthy rate of 3.5% per 
anrium. but the jier f:a|iital income, in the 
same period of time, has r:rej)t uf) by a 
mere 1.5% tier annum, so that even 
though the fieofile fiaven't oxaclly got 
lioorei in the last 30 years, they have not 
been getting richer either. They tiave 
stagnated around the same levels of 
inifioverishment. Most of the hard earned 
fruits of development have been absorbed 
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by the over-swelling population. 

Not only does a rapidly bloating pop' 
lilation nullify the gains of development, it 
also has an adverse effect on income dis¬ 
tribution. For example, the number of jobs 
and wages are largely fixed in the modem 
sector of the economy. Therefore, the 
most telling iniftnct of population growth 
on si^e of labour is felt in the rural and 
traditional .sectors of the economy. 
Sintilarly. since it is the poor who have 
larger numbers of children and their 
growth in numbers is relatively faster, 
income disparities are likely to be 
exacerbated. 

Population Control 

Concern about growing population led 
India's planners to launch a nationwide 
family planning programme in 195?, mak¬ 
ing It tlK' !ii;-.i developing country iri the 
world to do so. Symtrolisod by the inver- 
tori red triangle, the rirogramme initially 
adopted ttic model of ttio ttiree-child fami¬ 
ly. thoijgfi iiresently. in view of the serious¬ 
ness ot tfie situation, ii advocates the 
lwo-rt>ild family norm. The only significant 
achit verneni ot this programme has been 
the decline in ttie lenility one from 6.5% in 
the 1950r. to 4.3% in 1932. No other 
countP/ at India's level of socio-economic 
development has a lower fertility rate. 
Some success in raising female literacy 
and lowering infant mortality along with 
more accessible family planning services 
have fiiayed significant roles in reducing 
the fertility rate. 

However, population m lndii| continues 
to increase at the spiralling rate of 16m 
annually which is more than the population 
growth rate in any other country in the 
world. This IS largely due to relatively high 
fcrtilitv rates and declining death rates in 
the last three decades which means that 


women entering the child-bearing age 
form a large proportion of the growing 
portulation. 

Indian population is basically pyramidal| 
in structure. At the base of the pyramid is 
the 0-9 age-group with gradual decline in 
the higher age-group. This means that as 
the women of this age-group enter the 
childbearing age within the next 20 years 
there will be a phenomenal spurt in pop¬ 
ulation. The only solution to this critical 
situation lies in widening the family plan¬ 
ning programme so that 60% of the 
couples, as against 28% now. are brought 
within its purview. Strict enforcement of 
the Child Marriage Restraints Act (1929) is 
also a vital step in this direction. In India, 
the mean age at marriage has been low as 
comriared to other countries. However, it 
has been slowly rising between 1091 and 
1971 (See Table A). 

The fertility rate in India displays wide 
variations. In 1978. Kerala had the lowest 
fertility rate of 2.7%. At that time, three- 
fourths of Kerala's women wore literate; 
infant mortality was 47 per thousand live 

Mean age at marriage (Table A) 

(age in yean} 



Males 

Females 

Norway 

28.0 

24.4 

East Germany 

27 A 

24.7 

France 

26 0 

22.6 

Japan 

25.3 

23.0 

India (1921) 

20.7 

13.7 

(1951) 

19.9 

15.6 

(1961) 

21.6 

15.0 

(1971) 

22.2 

17.2 


belhs and 32% of couples were protected by 
modern contraception. In contrast, the fer¬ 
tility rate in UP was as high as 5.6%; infant 
mortality was over 1^ per thousand 


■wtm one-eevenei amt 

conkaceptive um otwthird bf the level 
pravaiebt Kerala. Thus the close 
relationship between literacy (especially 
female literacy) rise in per capita income 
anti reduction of the infant mortality rate 
are evidently eesemial prerequisites of 
controlled population growth. India's* 
record in th^ areas has not. however, 
shown, any significant progress. Literacy 
among women, especially in rural areas, is 
an extremely neglected aspect and till 
1981. three out of four women were 
illiterate. 

Infant Mortality 

India along with Iran shares one of the 
highest rates of infant mortality in the 
world—120 per thousand live births. 
Neglect of female children has contributed 
immensely to this figure. A study of infant 
and childhood mortality in Andhra Pradesh 
revealed that it is usually highest among 
Muslims and Harijans and comparatively 
lesser among non-Harijans, thereby reaffir¬ 
ming the intricate relationship between 
population growth and socio-economic 
development. 

Though it is recognised that the benefits 
of child welfare would go a long way in 
combating the population problem, in 
India this area has received little attention. 
Despite it being a welfare state child 
labour abounds, with Andhra Pradesh hav¬ 
ing the highest rate. The obvious motiva¬ 
tion leading to child labour is that the low 
wage structure of the parents, combined 
with their large family, forces the parents to 
permit their children to work sc as to sup¬ 
plement the family income. This prevents 
the children from being exposed to any 
educational facilities. Also, the hioh rate of 
infanVportality induces the parents to pro¬ 
duce more children. Thus, child labour nas 
a definite influence in determining the fer¬ 
tility rate in India Legislation tor the aboli¬ 
tion of child labour along with other 
incentives .such as free education, the mid¬ 
day meal scheirre. scholarships, etc. might 
prove helpful in mitigating this problem. It 
is important to raise the marriage age to at 
least 19 years, not only to postpone cnild 
births but also because the infant n'ortality 
rate is the highest for the first and second 
order of births. Even the Child Marriage 
Restraint Act which fixes the minimum age 
of marriage at 18 for women and 21 for 
men has yet to be seriously implemented. 

Hence, the tact that socio-economic 
development is an essential concomi¬ 
tant of population control is clearly evident 
and it is this aspect which was clearly 
highlighted at the United Nations second 
International Conference on Population 
held at Mexico City in August 1984. The 
first International Conferer>ce on Popula¬ 
tion held at Bucharest ten years earlier was 
polarised into two camps, according to 
whether priority should be given to family 
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roPULAtlON<5rtOWtH vs ECONOMIC GR0WT1H (TabteB) 
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i.nj,jr,ifMniOs or 1<1 ni-.rl'iliHli'nl. 
:d!.; 'lined the Iri’ier 
Till- City ConfiTeiito, nltendod 

!<?') nritioris. how?!Vf‘r, nn;inininuslv 
‘'-d ifi.it SfiiiKi-fCOiHiniir develo|irnont 
( oiiiii.'itinn 'ire closely inter iel,Hted. 

riKo ;it k''(nxledged rh.1t 
■M'i'i tht; -.vrirld's poi iiUitioii ijrowlh had 
tr.ini I'03% to since 

' '1 the (iiipiilriliDri rif the devoloiiinq 


countries would conlinue to inrii'a.M' 
Ainnuallv fcji n riumber o1 yc.Mr'.. Iniplfinen- 
trition ot effective ffintily pl.inninfi pro- 
grarnnu'.'. .iiid devolopnient o' ntrw 
corilf.icepiive technology to coiritiot the 
fjrohleni weie sortuj ot the steps Siiqocs- 
ted el the confeionce. (See Table C) 
Underemployment 

Indici. being a democratic welfare 
society, is committed to firovide jobs 


POPULATION EDUCATION 

Population Growth: The total natural 
increase in population consisting of births 
minus deaths and net migration consisting 
of immigration minus emigration. 

Population Growth Rate: Annual rate 
of natural increase (birth rate minus the 
death rate in a given year) combined with 
the plus or minus factor of net immigration 
or net emigration. 

Birth Rate and Death Rate: Annual 
number of births or deaths per 1.000 
people. 

infant Mortality Rate: Annual number 
of deaths of infants under one year of age 
per 1,000 live births. 

Total Fertility Rate: Average number 
of live children at each age in accordance 
with prevailing age specific fertility rates. 

Population Momentum: Large 

increase in the number of women entering 
the child-bearing age offsets the frenefits 
of a declining fertility rate whereby rapid 
population growth continues due to the 
initial momentum. 

Optimum Population; Under given 
conditions in a country the concept of 
optimum population signifies a population 
size that is preferable to any other, larger 
or smaller. 

Population Jrap: The population suige 
that follows any increase in per capita 
income. Such population increase slows 
down the growth of por-capifa income 
simply because any increase - in total 
income must fHj sfiared by a larger nnrtihei 
of fieople. 

Demography: Study of population. 

Emigration: Movement of iteople liom 
one couritiy to anolhot for lift; or 
residence 

Immigration; fo come into a country 
ol which one is not a native and to take up 
permanent residence. 

Over Population; Excessive po|»ila- 
tion Potiuldtion in excess of wliat a 
region’s size and resouices eaii snsiani 


Population Projections For World's Most Populous Nations(T-itik’ c) 


(In millitmal 


■ ountry 

1980 

2000 

2025 

2050 

2100 Fertility Rete 

1984 

I'uJia 

687.3 

995 

1.311 

1,518 

1,639 

4.637 

' Tuna 

980.3 

1,196 

1,409 

1.450 

1,462 

2.173 

iJSSR 

265.5 

306 

339 

358 

376 

2.335 

!)SA 

226.5 

259 

286 

288 

289 

1.846 

Bangladesh 

85.5 

157 

286 

357 

434 

6.300 

'’akistan 

82.1 

140 

229 

302 

361 

5.840 

lapan 

116.8 

128 

132 

129 

128 

1.710 

Nigeria 

84.7 

169 

329 

471 

593 

6 902 

‘Irazil 

121.3 

181 

243 

270 

299 

3 816 

‘'■'donesra 

146.3 

212 

284 

332 

358 

4.214 

Total World 

4.435 

6.145 

8.297 

9.778 

10.889 

3.526 

i^ource: World B»nk 


Population Projections: S.-jentilic 
dic.tion of the popo'arion si/e of a rogioi: 
foi tfie coming year*. 

Sex Ratio: rtit> nuile-feniale ratio in a 
given population. Iri India there are 1.000 
males to every 93b females, thus the sex 
ratio in India would be 1.000 males: 935 
females. 

Floating Population: A mobile popula¬ 
tion whicfi does not dwell petmanenlly in a 
region but regularly moves in and out of it 

Depopulation; A phenomenon restric¬ 
ted to certain developed countries like East 
and West Germany and France in whicli 
there is a reduction in the absolute number 
of peotile as a result of the birth rate being 
lower than the death rate 
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overstaffing m moat government 
departments and industries is the direct 
result of this. Overstaffing leads to under¬ 
employment and a nearly chaotic division 
of labour in the organisations. Together 
they lead to gross inefficiency. On the one 
hand, overstaffing means uneconomicatiy 
obese wage bills and on the other, a 
sluggish and inefficient labour force. Join¬ 
tly they have kept the public sector peren¬ 
nially in the red. The public sector, 
therefore, instead of leading the country to 
development has, over the years, become 
a crippling drain on our ecorramy. And 
while we are saddled with an enormous 
unemployment problem we are also hav¬ 
ing to grapple with mounting under¬ 
employment. 

To break the catch we would need to 
engage the existing idle capacity gainfully 
and check the seemingly uncontrollable 
expansion of the capacity. The problem is 
all the more daunting because of the 
adverse population-resource balance, 
which may lead to an Ethiopia-type situa¬ 
tion (an economic syndrome where 
growth in numbers is checked by famine), 
and because of the great number of young 
people who will reach the reproductive 
age within the next few decades—for, in 
India, according to tbe 1981 census 40% 
of the population is below 14 years of age. 
These are also the very people who will, in 
the coming years, enter the maddening 
race for jobs, putting an unbearable pre¬ 
ssure on the government. The govern¬ 
ment. howevec is no magician who can 
create jobs in a jiffy which means that the 
sea of unemtiloyed will swell with each 
passing year unless the population is con¬ 
trolled. The legion of unemployed will 
begin to live parasitically on the nation's 
dwindling resources pushing economy 
to the brink. 

Therefore, it is necessary to attack pop¬ 
ulation growth on a war footing to ease 
the pressure on jobs and to make the 
Indian economy comtietitive And for this, 
two strategies should be simultaneously 
employed. The fust involves stepping up of 
health care and family planning activities 
and tlie secorKf. a dynamic thrust to edu¬ 
cate the masses. India hasn't fared too 
badly on the first score which is reflected 
in the fall of fertility rate from 6.5% in the 
1950s to 4.8% in 1982—though tfio ini¬ 
tial "population momentum’ has dulled its 
positive impact. But on tlie education front 
India has fumbled and faltered. Its record 
in this field continues to be one of the 
weakest among nations which began their 
march towards development in the lata 
40s. Yet a war on poverty without a ruth¬ 
less attack on ignorance is quite meaning¬ 
less. And education is the only means of 
curbing population growth. 

In India, due to rampant illiteracy and 


CURBING THE BA‘BY BOOM 


R ami Chhabra has carved a niche for 
herself on issues relating to family 
planning and women's liberation. 
She is the Programme Director of the 
Family Planning Foundation in New Delhi 
and is also a perceptive freelance journalist 
contributing regularly to national and inter¬ 
national journals. In the following inter¬ 
view. Ramispeaks on problems of effective 
family planning implementation, female 
literacy and other aspects related to India's 
population problem. Excerpts from the 
interview: 

Why is it that India, despite being 
the first country in the world to adopt a 
population policy aimed at lowering 
birth rates, has failed to achieve any 
significant result in contmlling its 
population? 

I wish I could tell you that. It must be 
noted that family planning does not come 
in isolation, but is intimately related to 
socio-economic development, which 
includes improvement in women's status, 
health and educational facilities combined 
with effective family planning services. The 
interesting question is why people who 
urgently need family planning are rejecting 
it. The answer is that tor these sections of 
people, who subsist on low-income levels, 
a family planning programme has no 
relevance. More children for them means 
more work-hands and 'more income. 
Therefore, to understand the true nature of 
the problem we must perceive it from their 
point of view. However, with the requisite 
socio-economic development, these sec¬ 
tions will accept the family planning .policy 
provided there are better health and 
educational facilities, improvement in 
women's status, etc. 

Family planning services will only be 
successful when an individual family's 
needs and society's needs correlate. 
Although there is general awareness 
favouring such a policy it now remains 
basically a question of effective implemen¬ 
tation. The only way this can happen is by 
making certain innovations whereby such 
a policy is integrated into our general 
framework of living. 

Although it is recognised that 
literacy, especially female literacy, is 
an important perequisite of population 
control. Itrdia's record in this held is 
vary pom. Why is this so? 

Firstly, not enough has been done to 
recognise the real depth of the problem. 
Formal education is not relevant in the 
lives of rural women. These women hold 
the domestic economy on their shoulders 
and a young girl is rwededinthe house, 
to take care of siblings, help in getting 


water, food and fodd^. Our priorities 
are very different from their needs. 

Which sections me moat raeeptiva 
to family planning programme? 

Women from all sections are definitely 
the most receptive and constitute 90% of 
our programme—85% of our sterilisatiofts 
are performed on women. Men. unfor¬ 
tunately. are extremely unresponsive and 
do not consider it to be their problem with 
only 10-15% going in for sterilisations. 
However, it is only when a woman gets 
exhausted by childbearing that she. as a 
life-saving measure, resorts to family plan¬ 
ning. By then the demographic damage 
has already been done. In general one can 
say that the poorest are usually the most 
unresponsive to the family planning ser¬ 
vices as they feel they do not have a stake 
in the systetn. 

What measures are taken to reduce 
the rate of infant mortality? 

Firstly, the infant mortality rate has a 
definite influence on the fertility rate and 
vice versa. About 16m women are in the 
16-19 age-group and the children bom to 
these women are more likely to be stilF 
born. Foetal infections may be the cause 
as these women are still not fully mature. It 
has also been established that an early 
child makes a mother prone to bearing 
more number of children. Again, a woman 
bearing her fourth or fifth child faces the 
danger of chronic health problems. The 
babies are usually undernourished and 
higher mortality rates occur. Therefore^ if 
we can effectively reach these two 
categories—the teenage mother and the 
mother* bearing her fourth cWld or more— 
the infant mortality rate and the fertility 
rate can be cut down to one-third. Preven¬ 
tion of child marriage is an important step 
in this direction and though legislation has 
been enacted, it is only by creating an 
environment where girls have options and 
are not mere commodities for exchange in 
marriage, that the problem can be solved. 

What was the significant outcome 
of the United Nations Setxmd Inter- 
national Conference on Population, 
held at Mexico City, in 1984? 

A very important conclusion which was 
uncontroverted was that socio-economic 
development is an important criterion for 
successful family plaming programmes. 

VWiet prospects do you foresee for 
India's popuhttkm corrtrol programme? 

Firstly. India's population win rise above 
950m in the^Tsttxntury.There is nothing 
that can be done about it. as we have, too 
much population momentum. After that 
whether the Mutation wilt stabilise wHI 
depend on prevaHing attitudesk A.N. 
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Mlteve thatmorechildnnaie tiindranbas to 
thair aoonomic imprests bacatise forthem. 
it means more work hands. The 
phenomenon is best explained by the 
theory of "differential fertility", i.e., the 
general observation that birth control was 
first adopted by the better educated and 
the upper income groups. This theory is 
clearly active in India where the fertility rate 
is much lower in the urban areas, 
especially in the higher strata of the urban 
society, than in the rural areas. This sug¬ 
gests that people will, among other things, 
have to acquire a certain level of education 
and monetary security before they can 
accept the idea of a small family. 
Demographic Transition 

In the industrialised countries, the 
regular sequence of decline in death rates 
and birth rates led the modernisation 
theonsts to postulate certain general pro¬ 
positions regarding the chain of 
demographic developments which have 
been called the "theory of 

demographic transition" or "theory of vital 
revolution." This theory traces a particular 
pattern in population growth. In the 
primary stage, a country having an 
agrarian low-income economy is charac¬ 
terised by high birth and death rates; in the 
successive stage, due to the effect of 
modernisation, the death rate declines 
because of higher levels of living and the 
introduction of public health facilities. 
However, as the biith rate is .still relatively 
high, society experiences an accelerateo 
population growth. In the final stage due 
to the tiansition Irnm an agr.iritin to .rn 
indusiiiolii'.Pd eronorny, with the ai.oijisi- 
!ioi' 'll gcric'di literacy, .iih,!';.-..ition .in.j 
ninri'vi'd 'M.ii'ilardf- o* living, the tiirth i.iie 
iIl.o ilf'Cl'iie'-. .jTid there i;. ' (inlrnlled pop- 
ilntion irciW'ih 

ill !h< itgh! ')f die ihoor%> .il 
temngraphh' lianMiion it ( .in tn; seen Itiai 
ill aioi.ini1 ’930 India a.j-. mi Ihe lirsl 
tag*.' I iLiiii 1‘.)bO oriwards ;i entered ihe 
■‘-‘■iiiul -.tage though aireaov U'cre was a 
••■iicpabie departure lioin liie model, 
■ii'vvevei. it was much l.itei. when India 
'.'•■IS poit-ed to enter the third stage. !hat» 
Miitigs began to go awry Today, despite 
I'lisideiabie industrialisation—a symbol 
•it the third stage—and a sleep decline in 
•loath ratoR. we remain primarily an 
•igrurian .society This shows '.hat though 
death rates inay decline, without the 
ir.itompanvmg progress in die vistas of 
'■ducation and standards of living, 
there can b(.> no guarantee that the 
economy will conform to tfie rest of the 
theory, with the birth rate showing a 
similar fall. 

■High population growth rates have a' 
negative effect on economic growiti rates 
especially in developing countries/ records 
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CENSUS INDIA 

T har piactioe of conducting oensos 
at a regular inienral of 10 years 
began in Sweden m 1750. The US 
also conducted decennial census from 
1790 onwards followed by France and 
England in 1800. 

As for India, its current population 
problem, however, does not have 
an ancient origin. Historians have 
estimated that India's population remained 
more or less static through the ancient and 
medieval periods, the reason for this being 
the same as that which checked the 
growth of world population in the pre¬ 
industrial period: war and disease which 
led to a high death rate. The first census 
was taken in India in 1871 when the pop¬ 
ulation count for 1867-1877 was 
203.4m. and the figure was later adjusted 
to 255.2m. The study of the census data 
in the 20th century shows that although 
there was a slumpin jxipulation growth 
between 1911 and 1921. since 1921 
population has increased in every decade, 
the growth being phenomenal alter 1951. 
From 1921 to 1971. jiopulation 
increased 118.1% and Ihe giowth rate for 
1971-81. too showed an increase of 25% 
in the population. One reason for this 
increase is the rapid decline in the death 
rate which fell from 48.6 per thousand in 
1911-21 to 19 0 pel thousand in 1961- 
/1. The expectation of life at birth, whicfi 
was 18.1 years for males and 18.5 for 
females during 1911-21. rose to between 
46 and 47 for males and between 44 and 
45 for females during 1961 -71. The birth 


rate has not, ^ however, declined 
conespofMling ly. 

Population Growth In IncRo 

Rn miUfonal 



Papule- 

tmn 

In- 

ermese 

De¬ 

creese 

Pereentege 
Inereese or 
Decrease 

1891 

~236 



1901 

236 

—0.0 

1- 0.0 

1911 

252 

+16 

+ 5.7 

1921 

251 

—1 

— 0.3 

(1891- 

1921) 


+15 

+ 0.19 

1931 

279 

+28 

+11.0 

1941 

319 

+40 

+14.2 

1951 

361 

+42 

+13.3 

(1921- 

1951) 


+60 

+1.22 

1961 

439 

+78 

+21.5 

1971 

548 

+109 

+24.8 

1981 

684 

+136 

+24.8 

(1951- 

1981) 


+323 

+2.15 


Srweej^ R^strmr^ General of Indie 


As per the 1981 Census, India has 934 
females to every 1.000 males In 1901. 
there were 972 females to every 1.000 
males, whereas in 1950 the figure dec¬ 
reased to 950 Urban population has 
grown front 9% to 23 31% in 1981. 
Around 39.7% of India's population is 
below 15 years of age and about 5.5% 
are over 60 years TheTiirth rate in 1981 
was approximately 36 pei 
thousand. .SB, 


1984. In ii.'r simplest form this relationjhip 
.lenoto'- the eifect of the rate of populatiori 
(jrowiti .III fier rsipita income: ri-.r,ie poi’- 
■jialici'i ''leun:. n larger rfenoniitiai..'! 
I'stimatihg per catiila .ncome. Bui then' is 
also the more significant jitano .ii 'Which 
the outpui Itself is effectetl tiv llv' rate o< 
[lopuldtion growth. Ihi.s is fsseniiailv 
because of a leductioti in savings lot 
invesime'it rind rliversion ianjer 

arnouni.s of resources to woltaie and tr' 
indirectly jiioductive investments such as 
fiealth and education neerfed io support a 
shooting population. The Indian state has 
to sponsor and heavily subsidise these 
projects, not only because it is a welfare 
state, but also because, if some of these 
investments are withdrawn the speed and 
structure of economic exjiansion crxild be 
impaired by the resultant lower produc¬ 
tivity of an uncared labour force. 

The Food Crunch 

Human nutrition is sharply divided bet¬ 
ween Ihe two extremes of haires and Aave- 
nots. More than half of the world food 
output is gorged by the rich who con¬ 
stitute less than 30% of mankind while the 


70% poor am lelt to stPjggle atirt .'.(.'.imlilc 
for It liRlping from the remaining fr.ur! '>ia- 
!HJt :'i ttii'i/.ioriT riatioriK, tieiwi'*'!! !'iS3 
.ind '9/1 'iw: vrilume .of 'ood ...itfi.ji 
oarpiv kerii jp with the pace set bv tne 
learaway jiopuiaiion growtti it tjrew ny 
2 9% while ttie jKjnulation tose by / 6 % 
tver- this -im-iil gair.i of O .3% ywas mr." 
guitably ifistrir>ute<J. Populatiorr coriiioi 
iTiBasijips ■.tumid be accompanied b-, a 
lon.cful drive to ntep up f.ood prodi ction 
by modornn,atinn of agriculture 

Aftei irir; ''iieen Kevolution. india has 
steadily brilsit^red its food pioduciion and 
today, it IS ;ilmo.si fullv •iwlf-sufficient. Col 
self-sufficienr;v is a riecepiive ptirase when 
ajiplied to developinrj i;ouritries be*;aii;'.e 
food IS more mveierately rotated to Ihe 
quality of >ife than to its si/e Human 
beings can .survive on much less quantity 
of food than what is optimum. They can 
live, at least for limited periods of time, at 
the Malthusian level of bare subsistence, 
i.e.. on a food supply just sufficient to sus¬ 
tain life. In India, one in every three per¬ 
sons lives under what is by itself a 
bare-bones'j30verty-line of $1CiO a year. 
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■igc numMr oi nsHw -■■ otib mum wnM mim -mim lonfMS lo owm lonnw. 
ten liun tfiay ahauU Im». If. for instance. Bf that count it should not Im considered 
Indians in general were to consume ewen beyond Indie's reach to achieve the phis 
half as much food as their elite cousins in 1.200 tomes target by 2025. AH thi& is. 
^ US. India would have to import sub- of course, hirtged on our ability to curtail 
stamial quamiiies of food grains: even so population growth. 

India's achi e v e m e nts on the food front are bmlogy 

not moonsiderable. The earth is man's home. This is pre* 

Seioe 1951 India has increased the dsely what the word eco (logy) means: the 
area of land under cultivation by 20K. word has its origin in the Greek word 
doubled the irrigated area and rai^ fer- oHma (household or living place). Tod^. 
lihser use . 0 times. The amuai harvest of however, ecdogy is a house in disorder 
rice, com and wheat has shot up by because man has become too big for his 
105%. 265%and340%(AMMf>liitff^' envtfonrrtent. Instead of being merely an 
ukaiaa by Roger RoveHe). bnpressiveaas organism living in an environment, as he 
this p eHbiwiance is it may not be enough was meant to. he is trying to force the 
urtes India can be satisfied with keeping environment to exist in the corKfitions he 
over ta* Hs popidation constantly at the chooses to create. The disastrous result of 
Malthusian leirab. If not. then drastic steps this is becoming increasingiy apparent 
wfl have to be initiated to keep the pop- with each passing day. The dispropor- 
ulaiian pegged to controHable levels, atxf tionate growth of human population and 
to furttwr boost food production. For. the man's indiscriminate destruction of his sur- 
food crunch could be kitiung around the roundings is creating a host of new and 
comer and may hit the nation sooner than nameless problems every day. 
eiqpect e d if urgent measures are not taken. Human population has expanded with a 
In^'s population, even by conservative staggering rapidity since the turn of this 
estimales. is slated to douM itself in the century and projections for the future 
next 45 years. India, therefore, has lo show that there is going to be no let up in 
brace itself to double its food output from this trerxf: but equally certain is the fact 
the pieaem level of around 600m torvtes that the earth wiU not be able to support 
to 1.200m tonnes by 2025 even if its aim the multitudinous invasion of humans. If 
is iniied lo maintaining nutrition levels at nothing kills man before it. the pestilence 
the present low slate, if it aspires to feed of pollution, which the geometrically 
every rrauth with optimum quantities of growing population is sure to unleash, will 
food then the iigure would be much get Nm. TImmas Matthus was one of the 
higher. Though IIk; is a dHiicuil task it is first to relate the destruction of man's 
probably t«ol an impossible one if our past envirorvnent to the increase in human 
perfetmance is any irxfication In the 25 population. He postulated that the earth 
years between t9^ arxl 1975 foodgram cannot hold people beyond a certain num- 
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to reduoa4ha svvairm of humanky. Thou^ 
this thaory is considerabiy old and is now 
considered outdated., his p rophecy of 
mass-scale destruction ds a conaequanoe 
of overpopulation hashT been prowad 
wrong. Ind^ what we are seeing around . 
us today goes a lohg way lo (and e mpiric al 
substance to his p remonitions. The owr- 
populated nations mm often struck by 
^clones, famines and natural calamities 
and myriads ate killad. k may be nature's 
last resort to restore the equilibrium which 
is being eroded by an ever-growing pop¬ 
ulation. This agre e m a m stems from a sim¬ 
ple logic explained by Mikon H. Spencer. 
Professor of EoonomicB. Wayne State 
University. ‘There is no doubt that the 
growth of population adds to poHution. 
This can pe^ps best be appreciated from 
an engineerirtg standpoint: just as an 
engine is not 100% efficient and hence 
creates waste as it transforms hjel inputs 
into energy outputs, so a population 
cmtes some waste as it tra^orms 
resource inputs into commodity outputs.* 
India IS presently mbvit^ on a rapid 
path of industrialisation which is resulting 
in mass exodus from the villages to the 
cities. Our major cities ate abaady 
dangerously poHuted and with the- 
additional strain of these daily migrations 
things can only worsen. If the population 
increases at the present rate, the unbear¬ 
able pressure on arable land will relen- 
tlessiy drive people jcitywards in search of 
jobs artd we could on the same path of 
self-destruction as any other country 
with similar problems. ■ 


POLITICS OF POPULATION 

BY PROF C.P BHAIM8HRI 

Dean School of Socta> Scrcr-ces Jawatiarl.^ Nehru Lfniversity 


A t underdeveloped countries of Asia. 
Africa and Latin America are 
engaged m the eradication of 
poverty and many a lime their efforts are 
thwarted because millions of children are 
bom every year and they have to be pro¬ 
vided with food, doihing ard heaRh ser¬ 
vices WMe in the dcs'eloped countnes 
population growth has stabilised, tr' the 
poor coureries the rate of increase ir pop¬ 
ulation almost negates the rate of giowth 
n thee economy. One important pro¬ 
gramme ol govemmcms in devetojxng 
countnes'e lo educate people about the 
small family norm. These governments are 
compelled to play a crucial role in iamily 
platviing programmes because their volun- 
tary ageiKies are weak and the level of 
education of the people is low. 

Ourng the last ^ years, the rale of 
populaten ^owih has made todert 
on bottrthe rural and urban ateas in India. 


A targe ruimbei of unemployed and 
unskilled workers migrate from the rural to 
the urban areas in India, only to end up liv-. 
mg in large slums. 

Wherrever the goverrtmenl is involved in 
any major social problem, political forces, 
for and against government policies, take 
up positions. Thus, even the population 
policy of the Indian Government has. 
become politicised 

An irnportant political debate in India 
regarding the populationpoticyis centered 
around motivaiion and coercion in family 
planning programmes. While the govern¬ 
ment maintains th>~< it is fotlowmg a policy 
of motivation and providing incentives to 
the masses, many opposition parties and 
groups in India allege that the government 
is forcing people to go in for sterilisation. 

At tmes. over-enthusiastic bureaucrats 
and farpily planning functionaries may be 
irKluiging in coercion to achieve their 


targets^and this provides a handle to the 
critics of'the government. 

National Conaensus 

The success of family planning pro¬ 
grammes depends on national consensus, 
but in iTKlia a division on this issue exists 
between the government and some of the 
opposition parties^ The family planning 
policy cannot succeed without a large- 
scale educational progrmnme: but often 
rumours-are floated against the safety of 
sterilisation and propagation of bkth con- 
uol measures is rendered . meaningless. 
Two major rumours are ohen circulated to 
influence the ignorant people. Firstly that 
the family planning programme in India is 
directed against the poor—espedaWy the 
scheduled castes and adieduled tribes. 
Secondly, that some reKgiou; com¬ 
munities are against faiT% planning 
measures while other oomnwities are 
accepting it. with the result thte in future 
the rdigious composition of Indian popula- 
tion will change in favour of the mitiority 
communities. Thereby, ihe minority com¬ 
munities are growing in number became 
|Oaweisiie d .at» p eg s 
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Tit* kut ttaftg*: The body of on* ofth* 329 untortunate crash 
wictun*. 


KAfOSHKA 

FLIGHT 182 TO DEATH 


N Mer before in the history of civil aviation has there been a worse 
air ctsasler over water as the one which occurred on the fateful 
day of Jtin 23. The Air India Boeing 747. Kanishka. flying from 
Montreal to London, en route to Bombay and Delhi, crashed into the 
AtUntc Ocean, off the coast of Ireland, killing all the 329 passengers in- 
.luding the crew aboard. A catastrophe of this magnitude has a devas- 
•;*iing impact m itself. But suspected .sabotage has lent the disa.ster 
>r.acabre dimensions. 

For. mmutes after Jhe commander of the aircraft contacted Ireland's 
Shannon air control, the plane suddenly disappeared off the radar 
jciwn. plummeting into the ocean from an estimated freight of 31,000 
'•■vt like a stone. What is most intriguing is the fact that the pilot did not 
'-ave any time to radio a distress signal. Obviously, whatever it was that 


DEATHS IN THE AIR 

T ne recent Air India Boting (KaiiLShka) crasfi ui which 329 peofile 
.'irluding /7 children lost iheii lives, ranks third in ttie list of 
rriujijr aj disa;>ters. Pr.or to this the major five disastei.s which 
. ipifd this tragic Itst were as follows; 

Match 197/. 582 kiileo in a collision of two Booing 747s (Pan Am 
at Id KLM) ar the airport cm Tenerife in Spain's Canary' Islands. 

Mtnrch ty74; 346 killed ir. the worst singlf-plane accident whon a 
■■utkish DC-10 crashed 26 miles north-east of Paris. 

I'.uu i9. 1980; 301 killed m a fiery einergericy landing of a Saudi 
■ircioia'' 1. -1011 lef at the airport in the Saudi capital of Riyadh 
May 25. 1979 2/3 killed wnen an American Airlines DC-10 crashed 
nr, tJke-oft in Chicago. 

Set) 1. 1983: 269 killed when a KAL 747 was shot down after flying 
tfirough Soviet airspace near Sakhalin islands by a Soviet fighter jet. 
Apart from this, rone davs in June'85 -fro'ii Junn 14 to 23 —pr .ved 
be pamciflarfy ommous tor the aviation woild. Tliere were soveial 
'Ti,ii;kings and explosiorrs whictr ultimately ended in a Iragedy of 
inparalleled magrolude —the /kir India Boeing crash on Jun 23, This 
■ 'oe-day terransi itinerafy reads as follows: 

■I'ln 14 The hijacking of tfie Trans World Airlines (TWA) aircraft with 
■ 4b passengers and a crew of eight aboard on flight from Athens to 
■'oine 

Jur; 19 In Frankfurt two children and an adult were killed when an 
••'plosion rpped through tlie passenger departure hall at Frankfurt 
'jifoort 

«ji ■ r 1. A Norwegian domestic ffight was hijacked on (light from 
'faidnei.m \> Oslo The sole hijacker, however, gave up after releasing 
-115 jK-.'-.MXKjets for beer, 

'• from a Canadian airliner exploded at Tokyo's Narita 

•: •. -n kiiiirvi cwii.itKigage handlers and injuring (our otheis. 


caused the crash, whether a treak air turbutanoe. a tedlwic a i tail or a 
bomb explosion, it was sudden, insumaneous and Mtal. Baraiwa Ma 
Boeing 747 is system tested to cope with any etieniMaiilr mdkadwB 
failure of all tite four engines, in which case it can jfMe to Hand on eea- 
/Vlso. the Kanishka was a relatively young Boeing with only 23.000(■r~ 
ing hours to its credit. And no matter what the seve r a yot die ernerge w ci i ' 
the pilot only has to trigger a button to signal distress. 

That Capt H.S, Narendra piloling Karashka had ra lane eten far tfw 
clearly points out that he was taken totally unawares. The pralsabliet' at 
some freak weather condition or technical fault can be cfaninded far a « 
only after thorough checking that an aircraft is gnnn the alt-cfleai tar 
takeoff. Which leaves the possibilitv of a sabotage anlv AW miifc a Sor s 
point in the direction of this crash being master-maided by itememaas 
And three terrorist groups namely the Dashmesh legment. due AiMMha 
Sikh StudenibFederalion arnf the Kashmir Lfaetaho* Anim thatir evan 
claimed responsibility for the crash. But what was heanenimg was Miie 
fact that the majority of the Sikhs also came out with <>pen oonsfamna- 
tion of the alleg^ dastardly act 

Recently terrorism has scaled a new high at Inifca. The moeatL. iwtac- 
tly synchronised bomb blasts which rocked Deta and pans io*f NorPt 
India hinted at an organised tetrorisl network. The bfaslaigal KanaMss 
IS a positive indicator. That the ill-fated Aa India fhglfn mtgmaMt 
Canada only strengthens this view, for Canada has made no ‘ewicr. oil as, 
exiremolv liberal policv towards terrorists Not on'V Canada hurt tta tlS, 
loo, has flourishing commercial terronst traevig vdhraxli 'inmi a rstegi 
knowledge of amis, explosives and terioi Tactics to trten sajutants. t m 
susjiccted that two such trained tenonsts. tai S-i!sg»;i ana Aw i ni awa i 
Singh, wanted by the FBI trn their alleged mvofvfsoen,', m rfie cikMl vt 
assassinate PM Rajiv Gandhi on his US tour mav have a hana m fHir 
blowing up of the Boeing. And ar* mtemairona' scaur- ■tor Htw-.w 
absconding leriorists is on. 

Another pointer to the plane crash being a tsan r-f saLioiagt: was Me 
baggage blast at Japan's Nanta airpog. ony 44 minuavs. pirtcn m tp* 
Boeing tragedy, in wNcti two people were k«<r.-fl Ttue tLar-adicr.* PaciTit 
Ai' Boeing 747 cairying 400 fieopte, ‘ii wh-c*- )•» uygijagE ni'a*. ibeing 
ciirrleu, landed at Narita airport 15 minutes oelore Hr tn-c.iiiyw' ■;i: 
tavuiirabie tail winds Wliat could have tiafjficiec. haJ '-be I'lart.- Tier- ispr 
lied when it did, is too tnaisome to t.orier'n,iaii' A-niS -•■•hat i'. in-.n*' 
shocking is tlie f.ict that the suitcase winch r;*{j-!>d(vJ r.** am'ng Mu- 
baggage scheduled to be tiansleneo lo anc-'v-! An 'nd-;. Ii*gn: •.n't-it!' 
was due to leave Tokyo lor Bombay At'pa'c--;. the teit-ms-'.: i-,ii-:: riow 
aiming at blowing up two Ait Ind'a Boeii-qs. tr- rut?':,,'.-, 'in- urifr-.-icBrip 
inifiact and create more panic m tlw* wo'-C a* .j'jjr- ac, ’. I'i;j.e r 
jiartieular. 

Meanwhile, massive rescue opetaiionv h-i-.c- t.<»**i. '-.vuuc'iu- r-, rv 
British. Irish, Oriadian and Amciican 3«tlK-'.i«-.-. T‘».- Aiiariii-; v'.-, ejai i: 
being scoureil lor bodies and rr-mnants , J t'-t- a-tcah ui-t- 

trying to decipher tne exact cause ol 'he tras*’ cw l*v Da-.*-.- • - --de-iot- 

obiainnd from the wreckage and the mu'—at>*.i ot Ttv t>c>'d*c-- :-e-p 

dent liom the 131 bodies recovcuKl s*; ‘a* '.'-at oc-a-i? iv:.-'.--- i.-m l■■l-l 5 , 
tiefoie the bodies toiic.heO Ifw water. Tt.<- i.i-rv.-.ni- iri.c<si- ...>; rai -i 
niairilained at 760 mm while that outs ifc .it ’.ro.' twiii'i: it jf- 
about onc-lhird--al 225 mm In iht e-.*-*.' -V i-nt-.-u*;.■■,»=- r;;-;-*-.-.- 
01 a hole being formed the air would hvi,-' i.jiiteci "• • -i! a--- 

craft at Siich speed that il would Iwrve ■■ i*-. eiPS.-o'.i- • .'-.pjir 

also have caused the bursiinr; of the lrr,.; 3 ! ••P'-i-nan'i-p ttn -r-rji-- 
ijiicor'scioiis. rurlher, tiec tali fiom 3'- .«''' whi--** in-.-, --..itix.- 

imaiely 55 .seconds, wo'ild hiivo. accoi'l-. -r '. .rs'ws '..a.‘n i.ij.- 
turing of blood vessels n* ’.he hi;* i- mii -.-.i-.- • 'i . -- t-iih'.p.i 

jiiessure m,',v have resulted in the ..i;s>.ai.-•’l■:■.vf -» tp".'.' 
ing lo tfie latest lopoii ut miKlicji •■-viK"'!- -v -'- . !*•'. 

bodies lecovtierl. death nccuiwii a*!'*-*- ’.*• * n -- ' .. 

dous liuciiori ol ail from :iie lea* to tro* n *' ' * -r S i 

was Ifw suctioii diirl so grt-a! Us f'-.: e ' r vi-.n- - -i 

heads agipinst the fiont seat*. 

The recovery ol the black hn» manks •.-* ■ .-v-..-.r '-..-lat *>. 

the resKue teams, will (jerfiap . I*:;;* to 1 ’-.. ■■ ■ •.! *. 

The black box was lecovemd •!, two v ■, 

recoidei (CVR) w,is locatc'i ai-o ivii.-.t ii ■ >. *■- •* .-i-id 
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H o|io!> ot irivrisiigators probing ihe disastrous Boeing air crash that 
killed ^^29 people, are sealed in the black box. For an inslrurttent 
ut such vital miportance surprisingly little is kiKiwn about the 
black box. The black box— 18 inches long and nine inches wide—is a 
sturdy package of two recording tnstrumonts namely the Flight Data 
Recorder (FOR) and the Cockpit Voice Recorder (CVR). The black box. 
so called because it is a repository of information that it will divulge only 
on compulsion, quite in contrast to what its name suggests, is not black 
but orange in coloui. Its casing is made ot a special attoy of metals 
which makes it quite heavy. The black box is designed to survive under 
the most adverse conditions and is shockproof and water and fire 
resilient Apart Irnm thi.s the box is lodged securely in a sper^ial protec¬ 
tive cnclosuie in the rear of the aircraft where there is less likelihood of 
Its being destioyed. 

Ttie recordeis in tlie black box are invaluable for restructuring the 
sequence of events occuiring in the cockpit ol the aircraft. The 4C 
(lotind FDR records tfie functioning of Ifie airctafi. its engines and other 
inslniinents with the help ol coinputers. Infoiination regarding Ihe 
lieigfil ol the aiiciaft. its speed, diiection. angle ol flight, wniking of 
viinoiis instiuiTipiits can all be obtained fiom the FfjR. file CVR weigh 
mg 21 pounds, recorris all conveisalion.s taking placir in the cockpit for 
ii dur.iiioiT ut 90 minutes at a iirne Alter this duration Ihe (last half 
hcHii's conveisation i;> autnmaiic.iHv wipi'd oft and in its place that of the 
nexi 90 minuie;. is ipcoitfed. Thr. includer. tfie |>ilot'.s communication 
with Ihe giound contiot toweis and with the pilot of any otliei aircraft 
Hying in ttie vir.imiy. 

In (a.sc ol a plane ciasli the black box can be tiaced owing to the 
signals it stalls emitting once it is dislodged from its mounting These 
signals being of a specific Irequciicy can be detected with tfie help of 
special detecting equiiiment only And that. loo. uplo a distance of 
12.000 feel Itie tiowei soutce ol the black box remains active toi 
.sboul a inontti and it ttie code is known it can be traced with the help of 
sonor mceptors. 

Given Its functions the role of the black box in the Kanishka crash can 
be easily appreciated. Since the flight path and the functions of alt the 
vital organs ot the aircraft for the entire duration of the flight and during 
the linal moments before it plunged into the water will be revealed, arty 
mechanical delect, which migfii have caused the accident, could be 
ascertained. The CVR s iecording.s of in-cockpii conversations can tell 
the I vestigators whcthei the crew susktected mechanical malfunction' 
ing at any moment of Itte fliji.i. The cumulative infoimation provided by 
the r DR and the CVR should be sufficient to accuiately and definitely 
deiive the teason for the accident. 


recovery of tfie Might data recoider (FDR). The hunt for the crucial black 
box had Ltlely been in;ensified with robots joining the searchpaities.And 
ultimately it was Scarabll, an unmanned submersible robot, which per¬ 
formed tire miraculous feat of retrieving the invaluable piece ol evidence 
fiorn a depth ol 6.700 feel. Never before has an object been recovered 
Irum such a great depth,, 

bxperts Irave cautioned against (ilacing too many hopes on the black 
box eithei For there is a likelitwod that Ihe recorders may not have been 
.inie to record anything in the case ol a massive electrical tailuie. The 
black box hasibeen b.iought'to India for analysis—precaution against 
tampering by foreign authorities. It now remains to be seen what exactly 
i^ill be revealed by the black box to ascertain the causes ol the Air India 
tragedy. For. the dead can't tell! 


A #e hit it off'was US.'f’rBsident Rragan's summation of PM, 
Rajiv Gandhi's fouF-day state visit to the US. An approp-' 
V V hale assessment that. for. seldom'has, a visiting head of 
state generated quite so much curiosity and interest in America. And 
never betofe has one made so spectacular a debut on the Washington 
stage as India's young PM. Not only did he take Ihe US by storm—he 
virtually bowled the Americans over. 

Perhaps for the first time in the hisioiy of Indo-US relations both sides 
laidtheir cards on the table. Rajiv made it very clear that India was'not 
jyrepared "to be tied to the apron strings of ariy major pewer". reaffirm¬ 
ing its commitment to non-alignment. And for once the US accorded 
due respect to this commitment. Neither did the Indian PM exhibit any 
undue reverence for one of the world's greatest superpowers. The 
message was clear: India is a self-reliant country which will not be 
cowed down by Pentagon's dictates. 

Rajiv did not hesitate to voice his criticism against US policies. I^e 
ojjenly opposed Reagan's pet project—the'Strategic Defence'Initiative 
or the Star Wars programme which proposes the irufuction of weapons 
into spa(» capable of deflecting a nuclear attack. According to the 
Indian PM this programme would lend a totally new dimension to the 
arms racejand would result in militarisation of outer space. On the issue 
of the US supply of arms to Pakistan, always a sore sjrot in Indo-US 
relations. ffajiV was quick to point out that India had no fear of Pak 
acquisition ot additional arms. The implication was evident—India was 
fully equipped to cope with any eventuality. However, Rajiv's main 
reason for opposing America's continued military as.sistancc to Pakistan 
was that it was forcing India to divert precious resource.^ from 
economic development to stockpiling of arms. 

But what perhaps delighted'Washington the most was Rajiv's stand 
on the highly sensitive Afghanistan issue. He went all out against Soviet 
interventirxi and reiterated India's unequivocal support of a neutral non- 
aligned government in Kabul free from all interference. Further, he went 
on to declare that he favoured "a jxilitical settlement in Afghanistan that 
insures sovereignty, integiity, independence and non-aligned .-.talus and 
enables the refugees to return to their homes in safety and honoui"— 
ojiposing. in the same breath, both external intervention ot the Soviets 
as well as external pressure-'- exerted collectively by Pakistan and the US. 
Witti regard to tne nudeai Non-Prolifeialion Treaty (NPT) the Indian PM 
rnaintaiiierl hi.s stand. He refused to even consider a ireaty. which, 
according to him. was 'blaiaritiv unfair' in its discrimination of non¬ 
nuclear countries 

One would have expected the US to view Raiiv's advaisc ajiproach 
on so many i.ssues with a certain amount of iiiitation But quite contrary 
to this the US maintained a coftiral attitude and gave India a fan hearing. 
The Reagan-Rajiv talks were "a smash hit". Said Reagan: "India and the 
US have just begun to write the history of our relaiions." Implying that 
as far as Washington was concerned, Ihe slate of its blow hot-blow cold 
relations with New Delhi had been wiped clear of all past misunderstan¬ 
dings and It was eager to start anew on a warm note. The wide-rangit.ig 
talks between the two leaders covered bilateral issues. The joint state¬ 
ment issued at the end of Rajiv's visit hinted at the oxpan.sion of bilateral 
trade and technological collaboration and envisaged the probab lity of 
exchange of visits by high-level trade and investment missions in the 
near future. Also, encouraged by the success of scientific and 
technological collaborations already agreed upon by the two nations, 
two new steps were suggested to further enhance their performance. . 
The first was an action programme to develop and produce new. 
improved vaccines against rnajoe commercial diseases. And the second 
was a long term research and development programme covering 
activities in fields like agriculture and forestry, health and nutrition, family 
welfare, biomedical research, industrial research and development. No 
headway was made on the issue of arms purchase, tor the US laid down 
certain clauses unacceptable to India. . 

Apart from ihi.s. Rajiv also inaugurated the 18-monfh Festival of India ■ 
in the US in an attempt to promote American interest in Indian Culture. A 
jointly-financed SI 2m venture, the festival will include exhibitions, 
musical performances, educational and scientific seminars in 90 
American cities in 45 of the 50 states of the US. As Reagan remarked:' 
'It is the year of lndia~'in the US. 

Rajiv presented a totally different image of India to America. And by 
"his kretsonal charisma, candour, vyit and frankness impriessed the hard- 
to-ptease benchers of the Congress and media. IHis visit was a resnuntf- 
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mK «t tfMe wqjM 'hsom diMwapt 

panp^lyw we.iMt m« can 'Go6(MM44o-«dtia%ttl» ii^ttfrancad and. 

j«»k lOflBther fdr ihe Waate v»a tarfd in 
On Ml VMV back to India on tha last tog of Ms !ti)(-nB.>oii tour R^v 
addrasMd tha 71 st .Mssiort of the Intematkiirial iabojii/, Organisalion 
'•LOI, dOijIng his Miatstop over in Goneyaj Rt^lw mbimed with a highly 
opiimisiic flaagan-pradictipn revaiteratir^ m his ears—"Just as with- 
ralationa batwaan our two eountriaa I predict good things ahead." 


GUJAHAT • . 

CHANG€ FOR TH£ BETTEa? 






iablMibrathaf...' ' •■-• •••;.■■■■ 

Therafor^lha aacalMion of tha panthlc powar wars does .not augur 
. wiHforttaGantra's plans bacauae ihamuctvdelayed Assambly and Lok 
Sabha'aiaeiiona in tha strifeJom state ban only be held with the full sup¬ 
port and cooparation of the Akafis who have a large following h Punjab. 

At present., however, no favourable indications are being received 
kom tfte AkaM leadership). SGPC President. Gurcharan Singh Tohia. is 
Slickin') to his gvpns. unwilling'to relani an inch in the government's 
favMr. NMther it ha v;!llirig to consider the idea of having talks with the 
Centre. In fact the SGK has even gone to the extent of serving a notice 
on the Union Government and the government of Punjab under Sec 80 
of the Civil nroceduie Code denianding Rs 1,000 crores as compensa- 


T he enftamod passions of the agitetionists have reduced Gujerai 
into a burning state. Lawlessnm has becc^ so inherent a part 
of Hfs in the state that even the presence of security troops and 
armed forces has done nothing to queH the rampant vandalism. No lon¬ 
ger are htfuriated mobs content with burning houses and vehicles. Their 
nacabre activiti« now include the burning of imwcent people as well. 

Ever since the call for the Gujarat bandh on Jun 7. matters have pro¬ 
gressively worsened. Violence has escalatfd especiaily in the waHad city 
of Ahmedabad artd Bafoda. 'This, despha the damping of curfew in 
ootentiakynfo latile tocalities. In Dariapur. the epicantie of the recent 
violent upheavals, a family of eight was burnt dive while nine people 
were shot dead. All over the state the death toll has reached abrming 
oioportions. 

On Jun 20 the Rsthyatra procession went through Ahmedabad in 


tkm for the loss of- material in the Golden Temple complex and other 
gurdwaras in the state, in last year's Operation Bhiestar. 

To make matters worse, fhe Pur^b Pradesh Congress Committee 
chief. Santokh Singh RamRiawa. in a startling political development, 
resigned from office. Apparently as a protest against allegations levelled 
against him of Ms suspected links with terrorists. 

The Centre, seemingly unperturbed by such disturbing develop- 
ments. has once again made a gesture of goodwill. Already more than 
300 Sikh youths arrested recently have been released. Afi of them have 
not been involved, in offences of sedition, murder, dacoity or arson. For 
the tkne berng the Centre's eyes are focussed on Punjab to assess the 
situaiion before it gives the green signal for elections in an attempt to 
revive the constitutional process and pave the way for restoration of 
normalcy. 


Matant dtrfiance of police orders banning the religious procession in the I INDO-SRI LANKA RELATIONS 


vake of communal disturbances. This resulted in outbreak of violence in CALLING A TRUCE 
-oe walled city in which at leastseven people were killed and many . .. _ 


-njured. Meanwhile, no headway has been made with the striking 
•smplovees either. And to add to the already long list of strikers, the 
4. 000 nurses of the state have also threatened to go on strike to pro- 
“st against the caste-based roster system. 

Keeping the progressively worsening state of affairs in Gujarat in 
mind, the Centre after much deliberation decided to remove the con- 
'oversial CM Madhavsinh Solanki. In a much-delayed overture towardsi 
BStoring normalcy in the state that had long since been clamouring for 
^oianki's removal. His exit is expected to pacify the anti-reservationists 
no. to some extent, for they hold him entirely responsible for initiating 
■ne anti-reservation agitation by announcing an 18% increase in reser- 
ations quota for backward classes prior to the elections this year. This 
s the second time in Gujarat'.s history that a CM has been forc^ to step, 
■own. the first was Chiman Patel who resigned in 1974 following the 
lav Nirman movement. And now it is Madhavsinh Solanki. 

Solanki's resignation elicited a jubilant response from people jof riot- 
svaged Gujarat. And was accompanied by festivities and celebiatiorts. 

' he office vacated by Solanki was filled in by a member of the Solanki 
■anks—Amarsinh Chaudhary. A known supporter of the outgoing CM. 
Chaudhary was unanimously, elected leadw of the .Gujarat Congress 
Bgislature party. In fact. Solanki himself hadfecominendedhim for the 
cost. Chaudha^ was sworn into office by Governor' B.K. Nehru. Con- 
‘inuing in the Solanki tradition, the new CM inducted members of the 
Soimki rninistry in his newly formed, cabinet which already consists of 
-even cabinet mrnisters and three State ministers. There are, howevet 
’our new faces among these. They are Babubhai Sopariwala and Arrtar- 
tirih Wagels of Cabinet rank-.and Hasrnukh Patat and Sushila Seth as 
minisiws of state. 

The Centre has thus taken a major step tmards resolving the fester- 
ng Gujarat problem notwithstanding the rejliercussions its decision fnay 
'lave in the Congress party in Gujarat as vi^ as other states. It is now 
JDto An)ar5tnh Chaudhary to live up to the trust the (Mitre has vested in 
rum. / ; 

PUNJAB . ' ■ .■ 

ASSESSING THESITUAl^OI^: ; : . - 

)w Ali India ^ikh StudenM|^ed^lW.fAf$S34 h^ 

aggressive youth vying of BalM Jbgjnj^ Oai. 

Its recant hostile deinonstratibfW.'a^inst.'iliiL L«ig(t)^ 
fohra trio have contributed to. dgejiMyir^lhi^^-^ the 

various MMons of the Akali -DM.'' the 

Baba's suppofters on the onp'fwnslaHd on tha- 

othsf, apsrt from posing a. thnaf-to. 

notations tor tha Cantte as wall. For; the imppaad in die 


T he talks between PM Rajiv (landfii and the Sri 
Lankan President Jayewardene may welt prove to be the first 
step towards the ultimate resolution of the island nation's ethnic 
problem. A Sri Lankan delegaiion headed by Hector .l.iyewerdene, 
brother of the President, was in New Delhi in accordance with ihn pro - 
posai for an expbrl level meeting between the two countries which was 
agreed upon by the two leaders. The delegaiion had discussions with 
Indian constitutional experts which teponedly touched cm amendmtmi.s 
to the Sri Lankan Constitution tosuitablysccornmodaie certamdemands 
of the Sri Lankan Tamils for greater tHttonomy for their prov.nces. 

The step indicates an attempt by the Jayewardene Covnrnment to 
find maximum acceptability among all political parties in Sn Lanka tor 
the proposed reforms. Obviously ex-PM Bandaranaike’s cnticism oi 
Jayewardene's tactics is responsible for such a .seemingly placatory 
move. 

Then, even as violence continued to rock the island nation os did the 
atrocities on Tamils, the Sn Lankan government made a startling 
anfKXincement pnly a day aflar 100 Tamil rebels weie leportedly killed 
or iniurad by the security forces. It announced that it had le.iched an 
agreement vinth the major Tamil separatist groups on the cessation ot 
hostile acts'. Said Defence Mirnster Lalnh Athuiathmudali. "There 
appears to be a point that has been reached today when we can con- 
lidmtty look forward to a cessation of hostile acts, as from today, in 
order to create an atmosphere tor resumPtiort of dialogue for a political 
settlement.* 

But. apparently, tha announcement was made without the consent of 
Tamil mititant groups'. For. the Tamil guerillas of the Liberation Tigers of 
TamM Eelam iMomptly asserted that their final decision to observe cessa¬ 
tion of hostiiitkSB would depend on the implementation of proposed 
conditions. The Tamils are willing to call a truce only if the government 
accedes to thsjir deinands which Include the lifting of prohibition and 
surveilianoe s(Mia^:and other rejpulalions prohibiting movement of peo¬ 
ple in affactacT-ht^: whhdrawabf Sri Lankan armed forces from Tamil 
areasithe igiiis^’m political detainees; cessation of alt acts of illegal 
arrests: dismilhttfiig of state-wide Sinhala settlements and an inter¬ 
national jhguktK Mb all acts of airoctries on Tamils by the Sri Lankan 
wmy.xF^rfojir. the Eelam National L^ation Front consisting of the 
majw XaiTtf: 9 i^ratist groups hat also declared its intention of boycot¬ 
ting ihl pffip i i y ^ d peace talks which the Sri Lankan government is plan¬ 
ning'toehold the Tamils at, Thimpu in an attempt lo 
end j^)'edsfi|(i ;Cri8is; The Tamil guariHas have also made it implicitly 
cHM of hostilities; docs not entaii laying dovyn arms or 

givirtg'ito thste-ani^ revoluttoriMy struggle. With this ominous pro- 
nounceuMrif T|iW''F^'i militants have added a tubtle warning. Accord- 
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which the 

With both the Sri Lankah f|ov«rhrham and th* T^ils uosura of eiadh 
other's bonafides it is only to be hoped that-the truce is not catted off 

INDIA-PAKISTAN ^ 

HESITANT OVERTIMES 

T he thiee-day ministeriat meeting of the Indo-Pakistan joint 
commission held in New Delhi in the first week of July ended on a 
moderately optimisrir note. Coming in the wake of Rajiv's 
anti-Pakistan stance during his recent tour of the US, it is a Wetcome 
development indeed, for one would have thought Pakistan tMould adopt 
an even more uncompromising attitude towards India. Washington may 
well bo indirectly responsible for Islamabad's friendly overtures. 

Pakistan's Foreign Minister Sahabzada Yakub Khw who was heading . 
the delegation had talks with PM Rajiv Gandhi covering a wide range of 
subjects including bilateral, regional and global issues. The high jsoint of 
the Pakistan delegation's visit was the signing of an agreement on 
cooperation irt the field of agricultural research and development. The 
agreement provides for an exchange of scientists and technologists, 
holding of .■terninars and workshops of scientific equipment. Program¬ 
mes of common interest are also envisaged. Apart from this the agree¬ 
ment also includes exchange-of scientific literature, information and 
methodologies and publication of research findings. Also, an .additional 
linkage will be established to facilitate advancement of the objectives of 
the agreement. A joint follow-up committee will also be set up which 
will meet once a year, alternately in both the capitals, to see the proper 
execution of the project. 

Besides the agreement,the two countries have also agreed to prom¬ 
ote travel and tourism and make Travel by businessmen and transit visa 
holders easier. The meeting finalised a cultural agreement and for¬ 
mulated a cultural exchange programme. Steps have also been taken to 
make railway travel between the two countries convenient. A coaxial 
cable.linking India and Pakistan to be commissioned in August wilt pro¬ 
vide additional telecommunication facilities. There will also be an 
exchange of radio and TV programmes. 

Major cities in the two countries will tierweforth have direct telephone 
links. At trresent there is a direct link betweeq Delhi and Islamabad only 
With regard to tfie issue of narcotics smuggling across the Indo-Pak 
border the two sides identified organisations which would cooperate in 
checking this menace. 

However. India and Pakistan once again failed to reconcile their dH- 
lerencos in tlw crucial trade sector barring an indication that Pakistan 
would increase its off-take of iron-ore from India. I^kistan declined 
India's offer ot wheat staring that it had already made arrangements for 
supply of wheat from the US and Australia. It also refused to open tradc- 
to.jxivale agencies in Pakistan on the pretext that it would hit its domes¬ 
tic industry. It even refused to have a new trade agreement with India 
Obviously Pakistan gives extremely low priarity to trade with India and in 
this respect has a decidedly discriminatory approach as far as India is 
concerned. 

The ministerial meeting did not discuss important issues sudi as the 
Pakistani offer ot a no-war pact or India's suggestion for a mote 
comprehensive tresTy ot peace and friendship which' will fMlUra in the 
loroign aectetariea meet scheduled for the end of this month. And if the 
just concluded meeting is anything to go by one can look forward to the 
forthcoming talks with cautious optimism. 

STATE OvTh'dRAFTs’'’ " “ 

CURB ON STATE-AID_ 

I n a bid to inject financial discijUine into the couniry's economic 
Stniciure. the Centre has decided to abolish the facility of overdrafts 
avaltabla to states. All but 10% of the overdrafts of various states will 
be converted into medium-term loans payable over four years with an 
interest of B% per annum. Jan 28. 1986 has been taken as the cut-oti 
(joint foi determining the conversion of overdrafts ktto loans. 

The total overdrafts on Jan 28 this year had peaked to a staggarirMj 
Rs 1.808 Cfores However, responding to frantic nibas by the Centra the 
•-.tatc.$ cixitioHcil ihuii overdafi condition bringing down the level to Rs 
Hii 11 OIOS by Jun 26. And, according to the Cmire, it was-persistent 
lenuesi;. by the various states to convert overdrafts as on Jan 28 to 
itiediufii term loans and lhair aseistanca in bringing down their overdrafts 


rvetaion. edlMiM.'Wi.-«M 

which hetf c onsidbi i aWyiaii wr e ^ iNWr a w e wirafts lewa hw a uW a hilbrlww i 
tack of adequate fanda for dewtoptnani. 

The Centra at tha mpmanli.« flortdmplai i hg dtb. b^iisduction of a 
consigninant tax am and alxwe dia salas tax aa damandad by the 
states for raising addWanat laaohroee. Fu n hamwra. tha Centra has 
impressed upon the staM that outtay on priority sector earmarked by 
the Planning CotnrrriBsi 0 n.shouldib 9 'ati^etly..adhasad to. for a.ahoittollin 
expenditure due to diversion of fUnds:in priority sectors would result m e 
corresponding redwaion in Central asai t t ahee far state plana. 

The Centre has aiao asked the-sMes to laisa additionBl leeources and 
effect economies in the non-PlaneiiqMnditute. And this requires improv- 
stg the pfirfrjrmanoe of the m» e I b c M i ci ty hoandli and road tranapoR'Cor-' 
poretiom which are presently a big drain Oft -the teaources of states. In 
fact, the additiortai resource mobWaatiOfi iMiich some states had 
mariagad«> acfxeve-has also haan aroded by the losses incurred by the 
state electficity boards and road tia napottoorporatkins. 

Meanwhile, the states on dwir. fMCt haw atfributed various taasora 
for theif deteriorating finandai reeeqicas. 4«nong thase is their obliga¬ 
tion to pay addRionsl DA mS t a kt W i t s in 1^ WHh the C^tral pattern. 
Also. the. revision of die salaiy eicsides of the s^ has led to increared 
non-Pisn expenditure. But this excess expenditure should, accordvtg to 
the Centre's reasoning, be met .thrau(di improved coHactions and’ 
buoyancy in revenues. 

The Centre is in the process of formulating its long term fiscal policy. 
And the reaction of the states to the abolitiori of overdrafts will undoub¬ 
tedly play a vital part in asoertainino.the nature of the policy. 


IRDP 

IMPROVING THE STANDARDS 


T he Programme Evaluation Organisation (PEO) of' the 
Planning Commission conducted an evaluation of the Integrat¬ 
ed Rural Development Programme (IRDP) which has shed light on 
its working. The evahiation has revealed that 49.4% of the beneficiaries 
covered by-the study had crossed the poverty line with an annual 
income level of Rs 3.500. And this, in spite of the fact that the average 
amount of financial assistance provided per scheme was considerably- 
lower than the permissible maximum coupled with delay in building up 
the organisational set up as also shortfall in formulation of annual pl^ns, 
the existing gaps in infrastructural and supporting facilities and the con¬ 
spicuous absence of technically sound benefit schemes. 

This IRDP study conducted in 1983-84 was confined lo 132 villages 
of 16 states covering 1.170 households. Eighty-eight percent of these 
households registered increased-Jneomes while 37% reg stored an 
increase in family assets, and 77% reported increase in consumption 
level. The study also revealed that 26% of the sample households were 
already above the poverty tine (that is in terms of the norm of annual 
income of Rs 3.500 laid down for identification of beneficiaries) and 
therefore did not qualify for provision of benefits under the IRDP. 
However. 30% of the be^iciartes were in the Rs 2.500-3,500 annual 
income group, 29% in the annual income group of Rs 1.500-2,500 
while below 15% ware wen below, the poven'y line with a meagre annual 
income of Rs 1.500 and below. 

The IRDP atudy alto disdeaed that 78% of the selected beneficiaries 
were provided with bwwfit Khemee paitaining to activities in the private 
sector. Then, 17% of tha sampla houaehoids ware provided with benefit 
schemsia In the tertiary saetpr whHa only 8% raceivad secondary sactor 
uhemea. Almost 70% of the umple households receivsd financial 
antstance to tha tune of Rs 3.000. And among thosa. 19% got only up 
to Rs 1.000 while 14% reeeiwir fts 5.(X>0 and above. 

With regard lo ovarduee. over 41% of the 1,170 households repor¬ 
ted overduas ir respect bf the loans advanced to them end while 9% 
had macto repayment rengiitg from 20-40% of the loan amoum. 26% 
had made repayments qf 4(^0% and 17% had made rapaymtnts to 
the axtent of 60-80% of the loan eftiouni. 

However, only 28% repaid their loans to the extent of 80-100%; In 
all probability the ovarduee resultad from inadequate rattens from 
schemes and unforereen-expendilure. Keeping this in view it has been 
suggested that physical targets in lutute, as regards coverage of 
berteficiaries under IRDP. ehauM be fixed giving due consideration to 
tevet of development ahd. eobhqniiG oondiiions prevailing in par- 
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USSB^- ■ : • 'v':- 

GROMYKO AT 

oreign iAiaisiMiAnM';QR)^^ ww unMwnouaV Mectedl^ri^ 
McWht ^ ttw Soulal l^iibh tty-1.500 ^tfapoties of lh« Suprsme. 
Soviet jBftw Mb name was proposed by.Geneiar Seemary MikhsH 
Gorbachov, This dewrtvmaM-signified e daperture the normal 
Kramilp:tradition where the party Isaddr also assumes the post of chief 
of stste. Ever sinoe Leonid Breihnev irdtiaiad the policy of being party 
leader arM also assuming charge of the presidency in 1877. this policy 
was consirtanily foltowed by both his successors—AncSopoM md Cher* 
nenko. The break <d piactioa by Gorbachov ^ not taking on the pre- 
sideney has been viewed as a si^ that he has consolidated his position 
sufficiantly and feels confidant •'enough of sharing power witheut 
diminidiing his authority in any ways Gromyko's recent Mevation has 
relieved hirh .of the posts of .first de^y PM v^h he tssumed under 
Andropoy and the’post of foreign minister which he h^Kontmuously 
held since 1957 w^ Khrushchev appointed twn. ^ 

Gromyko’s vacancy has paan fHIpd by Eduard Shervardnadze. the 
Communist party chief from the Republic of Georgia^ who was hurriedly 
elected to tlw Politbiao. His relative inexperience in the area Of foreign 
affairs has been taken to mean tftat Gorbachov wilt basically be his own 
foreign minister. 

In the present Kremlin triumvirale ffikolai TridiOnov remains PM or 
Head of Government which is dte third branch of the Soviet power 
structure. The exit of Grigory Romanov .from the ruling Politburo is 
another indication that Gorbachov has played his cards w^l. Romanov, 
a one-time power contender ai^ rival of Gorbachov, was removed on 

"health grounds" and evidently at his own requea. _ 

TWAHUACKING 

LEBANESE SHI'ITES STRIKE AGAIN 

eirut brcame the centrepoint of another higt^plteh”rfrirni7 
though this time it liad its origins in the fir. On Jun 14. 
the Boeing 727 Amaricai> atriit.)er..TWA Flight 847. whicn was 
flying from Cairo to Rome with a stopover in Athens was hijacked from 
Athens by two Shi’ite Muslim terrorists identified as members of the 
Islamic Jihad, and the pilot was forced to fly to Beirut. Though initially 
Beirut airport authorities refused the plane permission to land, they were 
forced to relent as the hijackers threatened to blow up the aircraft. After 
lefuelting at Beirut airport, the plane took off for Algiers where permis¬ 
sion to land was again denied by airport authorities though a special 
request from President Hsegan to the Algerian President Chadli Benjedid 
made them change their minds, sndraller a brief stopover of five fiours 
in which more passengers were released, the plane once again headed 
lor Beirut. 

To show that the hijackers meant business, an American believed to 
lie a marine was shot by theim and his body was thrown out of the air- 
rraft. Again after refuelling and replanishing food stocks, the plane took 
off from Beirut to Algiers where 49 passengers were released before the 
aircraft took off for Befrut once again. 

Negotiations between the Mjackars and the American authorities 
'vere conducted by Nabih Beni, the Shi'ite Muslim leader and present 
Minister of Justice in the Gernayal Government. Thehnajor demand of 
the hijackers was the l ele a s o. of 736 bebanaw prisoners held in Israeli 
jails. M which more than 600 ara baliaved to bd Shi’ite Muslims: Other 
demands included the immadtala withdrawal of Israel from southern 
lebanon and intamatioi^ danoupcfrig of the US and Israel. The situa¬ 
tion uhimately davaleped into . a bacfc^rfrs-back standoff between 
i-ebanon’a ShTite Amal miKiiai tlw US atid laM. The stalamfis was 
aggravated because the Mjackars had. the sympathy of the SMa Mu¬ 
slima in Lebanon. About a wa^aHbr the h^a^drama bagan. hundreds 
of SM'im Muslims chanting ibiaMbtb Amaricsf^ tgiid haiUitg Bwh^ars 
as ’‘hatoaapfWanfdainotMiieiadairOsfrtrtaihfi^ thaloBanesa’ 

vvho disappraved ol tha- hfadliihih ttw NikbiKt-Bairt; appievad>iM tha 
objaciiva M the hijacking-Hfw n iiai M ol 1ba>J36 fiaba h asa prisdnerai 
NaMh 6ai*i..fbr inaiano»iagBiBidiihprtiSacbafa^JieriiarM« quidpnr. 
tiuo offer rather than btai9cBtti^ ^ . ar B>yfii^-'ti^ that Bia Israetie Hsd. 
I'snspertad the SMIias from t|ii Anaar pdbondBtqp in apuih Labamori 
•nto jaila irtaide Israel on thainwiiMnnMl fcortt the Sidon region esrfiar 


this year and had thus violated international norms. The International 
Committee of the Red Cross (tCflC) had. in fact, ruled in April that the 
transfer went against the 1949 Geneva Convention on the conduct df 
war to which Israel is a signatory. The Shi’ite leader felt that there was 
no difference between kidnapping m the sky and on the ground and 
accused Israel of ’Teeeping 700 people without any right". 

On the other jtand. the OS did not wani to beiid to international 
terrorism eruf President Reaqan declared at a press conference that 
making concessions to the hijackers would onh invite more terrorism. 
The US even considered imposing economic sanctions on Lebanon 
which further angered the Lebanese. 

To present another twist to the tense drama, the passengers of the 
hijacked TWA plane were removed to secret hideouts. Israel, in the 
hope of finding a solution, hurriedly released 31 prisoners, though 
mediator Bern declared that the American hostages would not be set 
free until the remaining Lebanese prisoners were also leleased. Beiri. as 
head of the Muslim Amal militia also added that the US shotild 
withdraw its warships from the eastern Meditcnanean if it wanted the 
release of the 39 Arnerican hostages. Offers to transfer the hosfages to 
Syria or to a Western embassy in Beirut were also made by Brrri and tlie 
French government indicated ns willingness to accept custody of the 
39 hostages for two days it Israel agieed to transfer the pnsoneis within 
that time. 

Negotiations, however, proved to betruitiul. following Lsrael's prom¬ 
ise to release the remaining /3& Lebanese prisoners .ir.d guarantee.^ 
from tfie US that it would not retaliate again.si the incident, the 39 
American hostages wore released bringing at. end to the 1 /-day 
suspense-.filted drama. The American passcnqeis were Mown to 
Frankfurt from Damascus and then back to the US. Israel In'ed 300 
prisoners and stated that the remaining would soon tie i'’'eiiBed. 

The hijacking of the TWA aircraft was the third to occur within three 
days in the region and the second 'to be engineured by ilie Lebanese 
Shiites. TIte tirsi hijacking involved half a dozer: Shiites whn stormed 
abdiird a Jordanian-owned Boeing 727 at Bemit airport. The terrorists 
were unhappy about an Arab League statement supporting the muse r.i 
Palestinians in the Beirut refugee camps whirti tiavn been uudoi 
Lebanese Shi’iles' attack tor the past tew week;r. They fn,<Jd ih<' 
passerigers and blew up the plane. Several of the freed p.r.sengnt'. 
boarded the first flight'out of Beirut, which wa> .i MiHritn J.,Aitln.i." 
flight to Cyprus. This, in turn, was hijackcil t;v a Pu!; i.u.'i.jr, wtu. 
threatened to blow up the plane in protest ag.mr.rt ttie r jinitu 
hijacking. He. however, surrendeied after beirig qrcuifd ,i K-gunai iiy 
to Amman aboard a Jordanian au linei. 

MIDDLCEASl 

NEGOTIATING FOR PEACE 

iih the radtcai camp iii disarray, tiiotp.'.u it-: 

Middle Eastem stalemate begun to . .is ;(iv,:.'i-.r i tv •, r. 
June. Propo.sal*: for tiio seitlcmei '- ihn Ai.*i. I. ' 
Palestinian is.sue were first made by Jordan's King tiu; ■■ini • ■ ■ ■; 
Washington after talks with the Palestine Liberaiir:.'. OrgiH i.iation'. iP; •' u 
Yasser Arafat. He affirmed that he and the mod<.M.j;i;- l■,ll.■‘,tlrll.ll.' v. ■■ 
interesrod in negotiations .vith Israel for a pwici.t'.i! i.^tileiner’i tm n ,- 
basis Of the periinenl UN fiesolutions. iiicludini; /'ti' and 333 ti.iii u 
the US and Israel do not want ,'inirii‘;riiationali i)nier*'n;,ij which rnsy 
give the Soviet Union a formal tole in Middle tart talks, ar o tliey do nni 
want to deal with the PLO directly. Hussom euggestod negciirttin.'. 
under an international 'umbrella', which implies ih.it Israel and itie 
would meet face to face under the guidance of the permanent mc'iil.'. ’, 
of the UN Security Council. 

The US did not distniss the 'umbrella' ol.m. but st:' sr>rii' t,- 
condltiorvs induding the estoblishmcni ol full cliplomat'c rebtini;-. > ■ ■ 
ween Israel and ttid Soviet Union. <md die rcducur.n of tlic < .* ■ • •.. 
to Iran and Lebanon by the latter. The US Sech.-tary of Sit.'i .. 

Shultz, vwerte to Ihe Israeli PM Shimon Peres, .saving tliat .Si. r. u - i. 
beHeved. that-Jordan was committed to talking dir»c-tiv wiiii l.-i i. 
hoped that Israel would back US efforts in ttwi dimi tion H 
Peres oh..an exploratory.meeting be'weeri a US rj(iit.if|;;ti<.i! . i j Jor¬ 
danians and Palestinians who are not membei'.. of ihA 1x0 Me- .r. 'i 
pokUed out that the US wottld deal diifjctly veh tlm i'l 0 if it m-.n’r; 








andofifsnwoQi^hm'of'.tereijl.''’ ' 

Although Israel was sioapticat about Ari^ Intentiohi. H Has a flWb- 
point plan of Its own erwiiiagii^. first, irtfoitnal talks byt w ae n the US, 
Israel. Jordan and non-PLO Paii^inians. A JofdaniafflstaeBHP a lasti n ian 
committee would then draw up an agenda for a confentoica in which the 
US would take part. Instead of the international conference with Soviet 
participatton which Jordan has called for, the Israelis say that diiacl 
negotiations between them and a Jordsnian>Palesiinian team should be . 
backed by the Security (jxincirs permartent members but 'without pre* 
committing themselves to support the stand one of the sides t^ed. Jor¬ 
dan and Arafat's PLO quickly rejected the Israeli proposals. 

However, the pace has been set although the obsta^es are many. 
The US has moved to give some concrete support to Jordan. Aftw four 
years of delay, the State Department submitted for the Presidenf's 
approval a proposal to supply Jordan with $260m to $300m in 
economic aid. Furthermore, the Plain stumbling block has so far been 
the desire tor an inderiendent Palestinian entity in the Weal Bank and 
Gaza strip. Recently, however. Jordan's Foreign Minister, Taher Mas- 
ri. said m Washington that the Jordanian-Palestinian 'confederation' 
that Hijs.sein and Arafat have in mind 'means that there will be no 
independent Palestinian stale." 


IRAN-IRAQ 

WAR-WEARY 


I n the latest rtMind of the four-end o-half year Iran-traq war, Iran- 
claimed that Iraq missile attacks on 14 Iranian towns and-citias had 
left 78 Iranians dead and 326 injured. Further air raids launched by 
Iraq vi-ere directed against another 12 Iranian towns leading tn a further 
escalation of the Gulf crisis. Iran, meanwhile launched a major offansiva 
on Iraq's southern Howeizeh marshes, occupying an additional 150 sq 
km of Iraqi territory and killing nnore than 100 Iraqi soldiers. In another 
attack. Iran claimed that it had killed or woutkM around 250 Iraqi 
soldiers near the Iraqi city of Qasr-Shirin. 170 kms from Baghdad. 

The war which has displayed signs of wearing down both sides, is 
claiming a heavier toll in the case of Iran. The continuous bombardment 
of Teheran due to repeated Iraqi air raids has tad to tremerutous 
feelings of insecurity in tite city with Iranians fleeing to the countryside at 
night to escape the bomb attacks. Iran’s air force has proved rw match 
for Iraq's superior air power. Inflatiori and ecortomic scarciiy have also 
added to tire misery of the people. Several anti-^var dembratrations were 
quickly suppressed by the Iranian authorities artd in retaliation two major 
pro-war rallies were organised in Teheran to demoftstrate support for 
government policies. 

Iran's over-all war weariness has aven forced Ayatollah Khomeini to 
calm his rhetonc. as.n a recant speech ho S8id,*We wW cut off the hand 
of the aggressor if wi can.' 


AFGHANISTAN 

SOVIETS DISGRUNTLED 


T he mujahideen resistance guerillas are reported holding between 
50 and 200 Soviet prisoners inside Afghanistan. However, the 
death of 12 Soviet prisoners in blasts at a refugee camp near 
Peshawar proved that they are being held in Pakistan aa well and this 
has led to an all-time low in Soviet-Pak relations. In fact, the Russians 
aUegn ttmt the Soviet prisoners were killed by regular Pakistani troops 
when they took over a mujahideen ammunition dump in an escape bid 
from the ZangaU refugee camp. The Pakistanis claimed that there were 
no Soviet pnsoners being held on Pakistani soil and rejected the Russian. 
allegations. The incident, however, was embairassing because Pakistan 
does not officially admit to having any Afghan resistanoe fleers on its 
soil and says that it on!-r gives humanitarian aid to Afghan refugees. 

Shortly afterwards, Soviet forces in Afghanistan broke the 11 -month' 
old siege of the garrison town of Barikot in ihe.Ku^ vsHey. which runs ■ 
parafial to the Pakistan border, northwest of Psshawar. Analysis fsef that 
the Soviet action m Kunar ia directly finked with the Soviet objective of' - 
sealing the Afghan border with Pakislan. ft is fsit in Western diplomMic 
circles that the Soviets intend to bringjn-e-bri(pide with about 3,000' 
soldiers into the area. They have already established five mifitary posts in. 
the area with .100 men to each ward. Although ostensibly the Soviet 
interaion is to seal off infiltration routes south of Barikot. Pakistani 
officials feel that the action in Kunar is aimed at them as mudi as at the 
mujahideen. During the 11 -month siege of the town, Afghan aircraft 
which took part with tha Soviets in the siege, repeatedly attactad Aran- 
dii. a Pakistan town across (he border. Pakistanis suspect that after 
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I - :ovarlbd<cihB t#a'Cbneia^', cari''b*^.ba' cpi^ '4 'siieoaBfc;:'1}ie 
two leaders agfwsd on very few thipc^. One of lM df 

dfifscence was Read's Strategic Pafence Initiative (SOilj rasaaich ptgi* 
gramme, popularly kndwn as Star WarsiWhUe Kohl had mpicad.iuppdit 
for Reagw's plan in the Bonn suhim|t With the Amifirican fVasidimi:.Mir 
tarrand firmly rejefated-it oni strategic as wall as political grounda. 
Instead, he has bean promoting die Eureke project whieb aim$ at cradf^ 
ing a special agency to |xx>l West European rnearch At the fiaUs of 
laser and' the particle beam and is the European reply to Reagan's SOi. 
Although KoM declared at the summit that technological copperaffiop. 
was a 'vital nacesa'rty' he disappointed Mitterrand in noit offering Rial 
support and.finandBl badcing for the project. 

The two govemments also diaagr^ on trade and egricuftural 
policies. Whito Kohl agreed with President Reagan that a new rouM of 
General Agraamant on Tariffs and Trade (GATH talks should tre hald 
soon. Mittenrand felt that this would only result in the creation of a new 
'battle fiekf for renewed US attack on the farm policies and tariff barriers 
of the European community. West Germany has also rsffused to accept 
the European community's cereal price reduction^ saying thU poBtieal 
realities should prevail. The one brifdft spot in the summit wae that 
ne'tther leadei was ready to antagonise the. other and both agreed that 
the Franco-German relationship was fundamental to the 'success of 

Europe”_ ' ___;_ 

SOUTH AFRICA 

GUERILLA WARFARE CONTINUES 


i ns determined operation to Hush out alleged guerillas of the African 
National Congress (ANC) from Gaborone, the capital of Botswana. 
South African troops crossed over and attacked 10 suspected ANC 
strongholds killing 14 people including six South African exiles. South 
Afrk^n Foreign Minister Roelof (PIK) Botha justified the attack by claim¬ 
ing that Botawana had been giving asylum to ANC guerillas who had 
carried out 36 terrorist raids since last August in South Africa from their 
bases leadirtg to six casualties. Pretoria state(l that despite repeated 
requests to the Botswana government to hand over the ANC guerillas, 
the raids continued and therefore it decided to finish up the job itself. 
The major haul from the Botswana raid was the capture of an ANC com¬ 
puter which rattled out ANC membership lists and made the policeman's 
job of rounding up ANC guerillas a lot easier, as a result of which many 
ANC guerHIas went undergrouiW or fled the country, i 

This is not the first time mSt South Afriei has engineered attacte 
against suspected ANC guerillas in Gaboroiw Earlier thia year a bomb 
explosion In a Gaborone house believed to be directed against two ANC 
membera missad its target as they had escailed. The planting of a car 
bomb leading to the death of a black South African in the Botswana 
capital is thought to ba another instance of ffretoria's involvement. 

Souttt African troops also stormed into neighbouring Angola for tha 
aecond time m the month to aatirch for South-West African Psople's 
Organisation (SWAPO) guariDas and left 61 of the latter, dead. The rakL 
South African officials claimed, was provoked by mortar attadc on a 
South African base. Angolan authorities, however, ailegad th«.the 
major objective of the attack was to destroy Gulf Ofi's Catwida nitaart. 
Around 5.000 blacks gathered in tha black townsNp of Soweto near 
Johannesburg to protest against the Botswana raid and alao to com- 
memorata the ninth armivarssry of the 1976 anti-apanheid Sovwlo 
riots. . . 

The South African forays into neighbouring African counirias hM 
been severely condemned by the UN Security Council during an urgent 
meeting callad by President Quett Maseiw to' review the aftuetion- 
Matnber countries of the Non-Afigned Movement. Britain and the US 
also expressed severe criticism of the action. ' ■ 

nk:aragua 

US AID fOn CONTRAS 

restdenk Aeegan has done it again. In April, iha Homs^" of 
Rapresentatives had (ioted against Reagan's request tor S1.4m 
es ahtfor the anti-government .rebels in Njearague. In Jurie. 
however. 73 Oemocmts.joined. ITS .RlpuMi^ 
second raqueat for about twice w much.$27m, to hi|a the condgs. The 
Senate has efrtady eppnwed.itr own aid package, end theraftsce. the 
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Show ototnngth Oomonstrotion against troops by Nicanguan 
peopla’a militia. 

contras are expecleci ic> receive funds again from Washington in a short 
while. 

The US has beer sufiporting the anti-Sandinista guerillas since 
1981. The-aid had dropped oft after revelations some 14 months back, 
that the CIA had lieiited the contras to mine Nicaragua's harbours. 
Earlier this year. 14 Republicwis had helped the Democrats to vote 
down a Bill asking for the renewal of aid. Instead, they wanted to vote 
for a Bill which called for SI Dm in aid for Nicaraguan rekigees. However, 
some liberal Democrats joined the Republicans to cut down this Bill arid the 
contras were left with no aid at all. Sentiments began to change in 
Hie Democratic camp when the Nicaraguan President Daniel Ortega 
Saavedra visited Moscow in search of Soviet aid. Further, it is felt in 
Democratic circles that the non-interventionist stance of the party since 
|ii/ietnam had iHirt it in the polls. In fact, in the recent elections, a num¬ 
ber of younger Democrats ran for office with more liberal foreign policy 
stands. It needed just a bit of wooing on the part of the administration 
for Reagan to get vvhat he wanted this time. 

However. Reagan has had to make some concessions to the 
Democratic-controlled House. The US aid to the contras will be limited 
to Items like food and medicine. The House has also specifically forbkf- 
ien the CIA to administer the funds. The Senate has made no such 
'•'inulation and has. in fact, authorised a larger sum of $d8m. It is 
.tvnerally felt in both Houses now that the Sandinistas should be pre- 
.>>uiised for change, but it is also felt that they should not be overthrown 
ifgalty. 

Tfie Nicaraguan response to the American step is predictably nega- 
iive. Ortega has decided to lift a five-month-old voluntary moratorium 
■arms imports. This may mean that Ortega may soon boy Soviet built 
•,iiO aircraft. Washington has declared that such a step would provoke 
' iiiiary response from the US. The contras, by themselves, cannot 
• ••nthrow the Sandinistes. who outnumber them by 1.10.000 to an 
‘Mimated 17,000. In fact, since April the Sandinistas have pushed the 
' .erillas over the Honduran and Costa Rican borders. And in May they 
'iilled Las Vegas in Honduras, which is the base camp of the largest 
> erilla faction, the Nicaraguan Democratic Force (FONj. However. 
‘ i^ause of a certain'amount of disafferrtior with the Sandinista regime, 
''-e contras have been steadily recruiting new members, and the 
>.r;e wad US aid means that the insurgency will continue fo r a lo ng time. 
'.xiNA 

:apitausing on comsumers 

1 ^ ^ina turning cai^fwt? Busineeafnen have been hypnotised by 
I China's senior loader, Deng Ziaoping and feel that there are almost a 
H biNion consumers ready in China to be axpioftad. On the surface, 
it'iire are many changos and one aooe ordinarv citiiens sporting 


iwatches. jeana and other oonaurrisr A tlte ftn . But'aocording to Jamea 
Rrfngta. Mawawaak'a Pakkig Bureau ChM. the jchangc is merely 
superficial. 

Therehas.hpwaver. been fw major change in the recent pest. Peking 
has- openad Tibet entirely for the first time since 1959. Lhasa was 
opened to tourists in 1980. Now there is a 52B-mile*iong overland 
route from Lhasa to Zhangmu. a viHaga on China's border with Nepri. 
Thus there is now e road open to the backdoor of the Indian subconti¬ 
nent. Nepal has offsred finances to improve the route in the hope that 
this would improve its tourist industry, but the Chinese have refused to 
accept it. In recent years. China has been trying to boost tourism in 
Tibet. At the same time, to endear itself to the Tibetans, it has changed 
its stance towards Buddhism. Earlier religious mysticism, as practised by- 
the Tibetans, had been persecuted by the Chinese.' but today it is 
actually encouraged. Buddhist shrines, destroyed during the cultural 
revolution, are being rebuilt and Buddba figurines are being mass pro¬ 
duced for sale at the Gandanmonasierv in Mgatse. The Tibetans have 
also not forgotten the [lalai l.artia who has been in exile in India ever 
since he was forced to flee in 1959 According to tourist reports. 
Tibetans are ready to pay 100 yuan for a picture of the Dalai Lama and 

monks welc ome anyone wlio_brjn<is_ne^s of him. __ 

EEC-SPAIN-PORTUGAl.. 

UNWELCOME MOVES 

L isDon' arid ti4adiid have fn'iajlv tiffiiiiailysigned the Treaty of Acc^ 
skm. which means that Portugal and Spain will Join the European 
Economic Comnuinitv (FEC) in .fanuary '86. Thw bad applied for 
membership in 1977 However. th«i measure is not very popular in 
either Portugal or Spam In Lisbon. 1B Social Democrats resigned from 
the coalition government of Mario Soares the day after the signing of the 
treaty. Soares responded by resigning from the ministership. 

The Social Democrats charge that Soares' Socialists have not lived 
upto the promises made when the coalition was formed in 1983, There 
are also other opponents to Portugarti joining the EEC. Membeis of the 
fishing community are apprehensive because Portugal's cun ant 
exclusive 12-mile fishing zone will soon opened to fishing ves^s 
from the rest of Europe, and the fishing industry will be hard hit. Por¬ 
tugal will become the EFCs poorest member and will face an uphiH 
struggle. 

In Spain, too. the response was mixed although Spain has Europe's 
fifth largest economy, and therefore its prospects are brighter under the 
EEC. Members of the Basque separatist group, the ETA. used the occa¬ 
sion ftK terrorism and gunned down ah Army colonel and bus driver in 
Madrid, and used a car bomb to kill a bomb-disposal expert. A Navy 
non-commissioned officer was also shot dead in the Basque city of 
Bilbao. Besides the Basques Spanish farmers, too, were not very happy 
about the Treaty of Accession. Must Spanish farms are small, family-run 
units and the marketing and distribution system is primitive compared to 
other European coumries. The fanners are worried about being over-run 
by im(>orts. especially from Frarice. Spanish fishermen and winegrowers 
stand to lose much from the EEC. Stutin will fiave to reduce tfie catch of 
its fishing fleet, the world's fourtli largest, and will have to cut back on 
wine production in return for greater access to tfie European market for 
fruits and vegetables._ 

US SPY CASE. .’ 

ALL IN A FAMILY 


I t was a family-and-friends-affair that was finally expuiifKl. thanks to 
the American intelligence services. The loui meri so fat implicated in 
the espionage case are John A Walker Jr ex-.serviceman and curren¬ 
tly 'a James Bond-style private eye: his son Michael Walker. Yeoman 3/ 
C aboard the US aircraft carrier Nimitz: his t>i other Arthur .1 Walker, also 
a US Navy veteran and cutrenily employed by Aloxcindna. Vitrjinia'': VCr 
Corp to work on maintenance of amphibious vessels, and his Irienri jen / 
A. Whitworth also an eit<fS Navy man and currently unerniilovod The 
moles had been operating for almost 10 years, and the tip ><11 crurir; 
only early this year, when John Walker's former wife Barbara, who liar) 
known about her ex-husband's side activities for some time bui tied n(>i 
known that her son was also involvad. decided to spill the beans. 

While ftte others passed vital information to John Walker, he dropped 
them off at scheduled 'post-boxes' for the Russians to come and collect. 
The members of the Walker ring had top-secret security clearances and 
experts fear that they may have let out some closely guarded secrets in 
coding, ami-detection provisions and cruising patterns. It has been sug- 
gaeted that information from the Walkers may have been responsible for 
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w.k'm dauMil whflhw the Aiiwrfcans .win 
t mAhi and how much has been lost to them, 
Mnt is goioB on. This too. is being done under 
I not want the USSR to know more than it 
> m ea im um damage has been done by Whit- 
I dw ^ciB c as communications watch officer 
s-pmmnad cantar. €raeiprise. and had been in charge 
at the Alaineda Naval Air Station near 
tataolsnabr with the US Nav/s Indian Ocean activities 
aasgaodwiMO dwr taws he made to the island of Diego Garcia. 

WNhai hodiws die ,Anierir anils that tttis new breed of fifth columnists 
bnnd as typified by Kim Philby. There is no 
’ behind their urge to transfer secrets to 
t IMon. hi Iscl. John Waftei is a Reaganite according to his 
has some connections with the white 
. die Ku Klux Klan. The motivating factor, apparently 
t-He tees a WMmdhrift and therefore needed more than he 
nsadcwK. In gsnaml. are alarmed because this attitude 
r feed. The datance establishment thinks that this may be 
oeople have been implicated at various 
. in the last 12 months. For the first 
t of die FBI. Richard Miller, has also been caught 
. It is no wonder dial the US Defence Secretwy. Casper Wein- 
> he iBcendy when he said that the suspects in the 
. d ere ie d guiiy. ‘should be shotl_ 




PAPANDREOU RE-ELECTED 

^ ^^ "**" >"^^P****'*^ was7«umed to (wwer in thTde^ions to 
tfiB 300 wnwbw Rwiament in Greece. His Panhellenistic 
Sooaiai M o ve m e n t PASOK) won 45.8% o< the 6.4m votes cast^ 
and gened e dear maiotiiy of 161 seats. The losers were the New 
Oanmaaqr ^My of Constantine Mnsotakis. whicti won 40.8% of the 
wiaw and 126 seals and the Communist Party (KKE). which got 9.9% 


Esar snoe he fast came to power in 1981. Papandreou has been 
pNMKHMig a Ihini Road to S^iahsm' and during the campaign he 
emsoiedlnspanyssadal weMare achievements. For the West, however. 
I * ai i ei«ll n.»i u has often been an irksome ally. Although Greece has been a 
NATO m enidei smce 1952. the PM opfXised the NATO decision to 
dhpkar I %w Iw n ■ wid Oiiise rmssiles in Western Europe. He refused to 
neateneidwahaamg down of a Korean airliner by Soviet jet fighters in 
1983. sa e i i g dial the atrcrafl was a US spy plane. He has 
aSe emeawnadl. time and agam. to pull Greece out ol NATO and the 
tM te wen CommuMy. This March he withdrew his support lor the pro- 
tW i-uwii i ii Consurnsme Catamanlis and backed the Leftist Christas Sar- 
andkis fat N e e de nt . R is enpecied that the Parliament will soon pass a 
cowaswir—f anwndnnenl fcmiting the (lowers of the President. Thin will 
wanfk im mom powor tar the PM. 


N wwid r . the 1 Ne it a m > alies were somewhat lelieved at his victory. 
Iwcaene dwy hod tawed that if it was otherwise, tfie Cornmimisis would 
heU die hrdieiri of pw fa m e ntaiv ixiwer. Some analysts also feel thqt 
ngiwidwau wdi be too pae-occupied with domestic problems in the 
cosMig yews 10 saiy torth againsi Greece's allies Inflation now runs at 
18.9%. dw ttad w in Wastem Europe, and unemployment is'around 
8% Thetandgndebt has risen to $12.5bfrom $7.9b in 1981. Thp US 
fias jeased bases in Greece and this brings in $500m in US militaiy aid 
every yew hieidw p r o v id si q emplovment to about 1.650 Greeks. As 
avafri. Rapwelraau « nm expected to pull the country out of the NATO 
Mfimw Fiwdiw. Greece gels subsidies from the Euro(iean Community 
wid ies pwhw m hope that iV logic, the rrountry will remain in the 


I ESSAY CONTEST 

tawnai 'dsiiliealde^af 100 years, the Congress moitohth stands 
aeang and lalgtav- 'fhe party has. no doubt, had a chequered 
liehei ifei sUimy pretadependence days and the debacles of 
tadh e i d l Bw iii which csapl 'at firying to strike at the very roots of the 
panyl dwing dw poei-indapetidence era 

IMHt m view so se llin g young mirxis ihir.king. CC7im»s announces 
an assay MM U p e ii li o n on Indian National Congress—Gains 

SrwdeiyauranhiaBinadtaMie'flwn 500 wwdt, latest by Aug 
25i, and wmpriaes worth MSOlBs 100 and taW.__ 


UNDER TERRORIST ATTACK 


omb blasts rocked the usuaify tl b a cefu l HmM ay n idii%JBwi irf 
Nepal; Five blasts shook Kathrrnndu. two imr the taoM and 
south gate of the Royal Palace wham IQng Oramta and Ms tan% 
live. Bomb explosions also damaged the Natkml Itanchayai huMag. 
the Virsingha Durbar (secretariat building^ and the tatnapuma hoHl. 
More explosions were reported from the town of RfiaiBew. and ana 
each from Danghadi and Pokhra. Nine people vvara Utad and anmnif 27 
vriere injured in the blasts. An unknown group caRad dw SwnyiddW 
Mukti Bahini daimed responsibility and leaflets dirawn on fCRdtawtsta 
streets werned that the terrorists would attack again, lha potaw ipiicMy 
arrested 125 suspects and urwarthed nearly 100 a w doaivas in and 
around Kathmandu. Most leaders of ^ outlawed Nepal Congmss Ptany 
and the Nepali Communist Party wwd'put in jail. 

The bomb blasts were the first major act of poliiical tanori s m in 
NepaTs history and were suspected to hWe been m asf minded by Ka^ 
Birendra's political opponents indudirtg the Nepal Congress Party edacK 
is peacefuHv agitating for a return to parliamentsty dsmoaaoy. 

JOSEPH MENGELE 

END OF A GUESSING GAME?- 


A re a pile of bones, some cftjmps of hair, six teedt and a pair of 
rotting trousers last remains of the 'Angel of PBadt?'Aooow8Bg 
to Romeu Tuma. the federal (xrlice chief in Sao PMdo. thay aw. 

It appears that Joseph Mengele. the Waftan SS doctor 
for the death of 4.00.000 Jewish concentration camp p risona w M 
^schwitz has finally been found—dead. The trial opened on May 31. 
following a tip off from an unidentified mfotmam. The Vltast German 
police raided the house of one Hans Sedimeiar. a fomwr amptayee of 
the Mmgele family firm in Gunzberg. West Germany. ai«d found 
evidence which led them to an elderly Austrian couple. VWoHram and 
Lisetotte Bossert who live in Sao Paulo in Brazil. They ctaimed that 
Mengele. who had been living under the assumed name of Wolfgang 
Gerhard, an Austrian who was supposedly responsMe for looking after 
Mengele. and had drowned at the beach resort of Beriloga in 1979, 
and been buried at Embu. 20 miles south of Sao Rauio. Shortly after¬ 
wards. a number of people who had so tar kept quiet came forward with 
further identifying evidence. Thu doctor had escaped from G e rman y a 
tew years after the end ol the war and had adopted a Houdini-esque 
style of disappearing He had been sighted a number of times over the 
last four decades (and some tiave claimed to havd sighted him even after 
1979) but had always managed to escape his would-be captors. He 
was wanted for (troseculion by the governments of West Germany. 
Israel and the US and carries a ance of $3.4m on his head He was 
almost caugtit by Israeli commandos in the 1960s but proved to be 
more elusive than Adolf Eichmarin. anoitier of Hitler's nghl-hand mesn. 
vvlio was seized by the Israelis and hanged in Jerusalem. 

After his escaiie from Germany. Mengele lived in various countries m 
South America. He was given citizenship by the Government of 
Paiaguay in 1959. but this was. interestingly, cancelied m 1979. the 
year he allegedly died. Since 1961, he had apparently stayed with a 
flunganan couple. Geza and Gitta Stammer, to whom he had been 
introduced l>y Gerhard, initially, the couple had not suspeaed his ider- 
tity and tiad given him work on their farm. Later, when they disQOvemJ 
his true identity, they claimed that they had grown apart, but for fear of 
ttieir children's lives, which they said were threaten^, artd abo from a 
sense of guilt, they had allowed him to stay on. first vvM ihamaalvesand 
later in a house owned by them 

The missing link is Wolfgang Gerhard, who helped Mengele ihrou)^ 
all these years. He himself died in 1979 and his cftiMran claim that he 
had nothing to do with the Nazis. It is true, howevar- foat Ms home¬ 
town, Graz, lies in the path of the underground rairoart used by 
'0dessa'-7 the Organisation of Former SS Me m ber s —to speit many 
Naz.s Out of Germany after the war. and many rasidarrts say Rial Rie nal- 
work and railroad still exist. 

Although there are sceptics, most experts foel that Mnngeta has 
finally been traced. The body has been exhumed and technicians have 
begun to match the remains with the medkral recor d s of the Nazi doc¬ 
tor. Forensic and handwriting experts have checked the avidet i c a avail¬ 
able and have come to the conclusion that this is not a tabe find. Ala* el 
evidence has been provided by Mengele's famky in Wfo* Gennany. who 
has so far been close-lipped but who bed app a iendy hapi irirTttaTTt wNh 
Mengete all theae yaais. 

SANJUKTABMN8U»A M. 
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As per the Supreme Court judgment. 
thelMedical Council of India has been 
directed to conduct an all-India merit 
exam in order to regulate admissions 
!o medical colleges in the country. The 
pros and cons of this new selection 
procedure 

vor the years a '.'vsioni had 
developed whereby, leaving asidr- 
one or two excepiions, .ilmost 
.•vety 'it.itn conducted a selection test tor 
Ttiose seeking admissinn in niedii.al 
■miege.s Only tho.se domiciled in tlif pai- 
i-nlai -tiate wete entitled to sit loi iho if.st 
vidur.ied tiy the respective .stale 
Oii'ing the last one year, howevt.i. cer 
ill. signi'icant changes have tak.m piacr 
vh leg.int to the procedure tor auniission 

• rnedi!:al tollt!ge.s. In June 1984. the 
•.iiirei'if.- O.mri gave a derif.ion on the 
.'.'t.'ieci which will rank, in the ye.iis to 
■■'line. ; 1 ''. one of the inoie' imiiortant 
ii'eisiijn; witti respeci to tiiglwM and ino 

.siona' education. 

In a ■lenioctaiic uonly like ours .vlial 
.il'jien, ttiat even when tt'irigs go 
'■".'ing tieople bear with ii until theii- 
■I'lie'^' .1 -Mage wticr- itiero is almost an 
^l.i, i'.,ii"- Sornet ling ot a aitriilar kind nap- 
■.T-.f'd itu; medical colleges. Admi.ssioris 
M'le hen-.g rnanifwlated. All kinds of untai' 

.'.irM. iit m ■ were being imposed, the 
j ..iiituni r,i lesoivations was lieinn undu‘\ 

• 'reused .Hid several other guestionahle 

'..vfio haiiponing. In con sen uoi ice. 

■ S.jpierric {'oud ctiose to intervene .v 
'1 '-li .iveiv .:i.s to aimo.st diiect the execittivr.- 

• .'•■.rabMi.h an altogether new sy.steni ftl 
■''•reilnci t^e students for admissiori 

- I'ftibilitv 

ic.i.fi'di'ig to the Supreme Court ruling. 

..(lie restrictions are not cortsistent 

■ '!• the Constitution of India: the Con- 
•■Mtioe recognises only the citizenstiip ot 

■ lin ror jrty .state to argue that only 
'■nr.r-; .itiiderits domiciled in that state are 
•|•■)ible to .sit for an entrance test cannot 
■e ’■..ga'ded as valid m the eves ot law. In 
•' nr- words, avery 'rutian IS a citi/en of 
' t'a ''!ie;-.!)t?ctive of ihe slate he belongs 

'hat peing so, .'tcciwding to itie Sup- 
c't'o Court everyone //ho i? duly guatified 
.It in the exam can do so w-thout the 

■ iie-which conducts ttie exani rw-ing the 

•it'* TO exclude him horn it. at one 

troke, the practice bui't 'ip r- tiic ( our-.irv 

• ' 'hri various Statr’S "J e«."ludi’ g mriv 


who did not live wiltiin their respective 
lerritorial jurisdiction, was abolished. 

The Supreme Court Itad earlier giver 
certain judgments after considering sonje 
of ttiese issues. In no nidgmeni had the 
Court approved of what ttie states wore 
doing, though in one or two cases ttiere 
was partial ajiproval of .some of Ihe related 
(iractices. In (jiving ttiu present judgment 
however, the Sujtrerne Court reviewed it.-- 
e:irlier stand in detail and set it iisidc in 
(he ultimate analysi.s based itself on two 
(jiovisions o* Ihe Constitution. One •vvtiict. 
says that citi/enshij) is that of India and not 
of any -state and the second which ensums 
lor eacti citi/en the light to educaiioi' 
emiiloymeni and movomenl ilirongtiout 
the Union of Ind'a. Secondly, the Sujiieme 
Court did not choose to reopen the gm.^s- 
tion ol reservations sanctified by law -ti 
even sonu? ot the other reservations made 
fiom time to time by Itie various state; 
Inr.te.id v/tiat it argued, was that ie;.ei 
vaiioris, :i.s Iticy exi.sted Ittday, rniiy tx pr.'i 
milted hut ttiey stiould not be pei'niil';d to 
exceerl /()% ot llie lotai nuinbei rit .idniis- 
'.lon^ Ilii:'.' Iiriiii]!, U'. to Itie lltiid asi'ei.i 
vviieiu the Ctnin mlod ttiai a miriimuri. ol 
30% seiits stiould be thrown or>e'-. !(i 
meiitorious slii(i';nts, to stan »vitl. in 
course of time thl-, jiarticular pen.'-nragr 
could be iiic.iea'ied. 

In order In give iiractirral etti.v;! 'i> !.v: 
■)l■'(.i.sl()n Ttife 8 upieni (0 Criurt al.’.o dirirrued 
that me Medical Council ot India, a 
sialiitru y body, stiould work out a sciiriine 
ti)t eonduclintj ari .'ill-IrKtia merit n.'aU’ in 
(srdei to regulate medical education in the 
t'ounirv A few weeks after ttie pforiounct,- 
iiienl ol the Supreme Court judgriiotii on 
Ihe subject, a rejrresentatiori was 'narte 
regarding the inability of giving elloct to 
ihe judgment, with ellect from 1984. 
because some of the students of Itie 1984 
batch were already admitted iri medical 
college-s This subrnissirin did cany wexihi 
and Ihe Supreme Court itierefom niied 
that the decision be implemeuterl 'am 
effect from 1985. 

It wa,s lor ttie Medical Council nov. lo 
lake the next step witti the approval ot itio 
Ministry of Health. However, a few mon 
ths after the Supreme Court deliveiwi ii 
judgment, there was jiolilical lurmoii ir •ik, 
country followed bv the general election;- 
and the installation of the new goi/r.'" 
ment. All these factors combined togciho 
to create a situatiot' whereby the Me-i.r y. 
Council coptd "loi 'omuilalr a //<■ kni'H 


plan to conaucf an all-India merit exam.. 
Alteriiatives 

The matter, therefore, went to the Sup¬ 
reme Court once again. The Court was 
faced with two choices. Either to enforce 
the decision from 1986 or to enforce the 
decision with effect from Ihe curient yeai 
But if ttie Medical Council was unable to 
conduct an all-India exam in 1985. then 
there should be 30% reservations in the 
tests conducted by each .stale. Ultimately 
Itii? Siipieme Court ojili'ri lor the latter 
alternative. Ttiis year, as in tfie past, the 
test will f)c conducied bv each slate But 
Itie e.iilier resinction of domicile will not 
aiifily in respect of 30% of ttie seats. 

D(;:.|me ihi:. welcome liberalisation iri 
taviiui of mentoMou.s students, the -situa- 
tinn this yeai is going lo be .somewhat 
co'iliisiiig Mo '.l -iialr;. conduct the le.si 
,ilm(i;.l simulianeouslv wiltiin a period of 
two ol Ihiee weeks fven if a student 
wistK!-. to iijijie.'ii trii 'nore itian one tesi 
prop.ihly Itie uiriin.si he will be .tble to do 
IS to .ipjiear^tor ttvee or tout lesls. Ariel 
ihcji. .il;,ri in slate-- -which are not too fai 
IrriiTi one anotliei tlari ttie If-r.' botjr: all- 
Inrlia iii chai.'ictei a*; wj.;; onginailv 
vciiialisei-i till, taliiation would not have 
arisen 8tu(letit-, would have taken just out- 
fesi -It .my (.-entre winch was nearest t'l 
ttioii ie;5i(leu(.(,- An all-India merit li.st 
would iiavi- ticeii picpamd on the basi;. o* 
thl'. !(.-;,t. moM Ol ii--.' on rlie jiaiierr a‘ItK- 
.Joint i.iiii.'ii-( (' 1 '.am itx iIk; 111-,, .and .vent-, 
-Miuld have been allolled partly on the 
Pasi;-- of ment and partly on 'tie basis of 
fiiefetence oxjireM.ed li\ Itie indivirtual -du- 
dent. May be this i;- -vhai will tiapper- horri 
1986 oriward;; 

Thi.s Sujiierrie Criuo der ision ir. Iikel'y to 
usher in a ne-/i/ era in Indiati .icadcmii. Iile 
for in'-itanc". wh;;t ha- hwn made ajiplir 
■iblo ’ to (Tiedicifie '/vpuld almost 
automatically bei.ome ajijilir.-.'ible to other 
ptoler.SKiiial courstt:.. The entrance test *r.i 
arlmi;:sioii to Itie in.s i.s over a giiarter cet - 
liiiy 'ltd But ihfirfi aie a large numbei fjt 
other engineering colleges as well ‘i 
.standi- 'o reason ttiat they. loo. will ge’. 
drawn into the network sooner or latc- 
Indeed this is piecisr*!'/ what iivgtit hajipe-- ■ 
in the adipissions foi (i«tie: ;.iro1e‘..‘;i-o'i i. 
courses, too It would b«; riaive to itna-iine 
however that a (irot-iic- 

would (jOt arise 
Constraints 

rifii! obviuu;- ()rr>tilen. '.tiai would an'.>- 
■ronrini/fd on pagt 30) 
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For The Classroom 

BY VUAY KtJNWAP 


T he ^Isi century it. round the corner 
And i-ffort:, aro on to eciuip Indifi 
with ttw! whcrewithial to successfully 
combat its herculean challenges. CLASS, 
the exclusive project to inriur.t 'Compuir*r 
Literacy And Studies in Schools’ is one 
sucfi eHort. Undertaken by itie Union 
Ministry of Lducation in cooperation witli 
the Department of Electronic.!, and st) far 
introcjuced in 250 solocted government 
and government aided schools in urban 
areas througfiout the country, tfie firoinct 
al the moment is tialfway through its jiilot 
(rhase Detiendinq upon the fcedhack 
receiveti from thii. pilot fjro|ect. plans for 
installing i firnputer'; m 2.50,000 schools 
by logo .it a f:ost of Hs 000 croros. 
would be fin.jli'.ed. 

Tfie Fjl3C-inodf'l B computer:; have 
twr.'ii |>urr;lia'.erf from ;i Bnlish firm. Acorn. 
undi ‘1 a bilateral trarfe tigmemerri with the 
UK al a 40‘>4i fiiemium over the prevailing 
market |)rice Tfiev aro expected to ntake 
children think in totality rattier than strait- 
lacketing learning. Clas:; XI and XII 
students r.onsiiiuie the target .section of 
the fiilol |)ro|ect, tfuiugh plans are to 
extend it downwards to the Class VII-X 
level A getieral familitirisation of tfie 
sludent-s witli comfHiters and their use i.s 
the immediaio nt)|ective of the (irograrn- 
rne. It i;; ex|)ecled tliat tfirough legiilar 
interaction with tlie given systems, a 
smaller group of student;; (initially in the 
age giouji Ki-IB) will h»^ able to develofi 
liigfier abilities to think logically and to 
take decision?, on tlie kia-.is of (irocessing 
of inlormation and rJut.i. 

Students will tamilian!,e themselve.s 
with the r.ompuleis by using commercially 
available canned .soltware to leain Chemis¬ 
try. Physics. Mathematics and Biology. 
Word piocess'iig. diawir<g graphics, 
accounting, storing and retrieving data, as 
well ;>s some fiuro fun and games pac- 
kago.s complete the CLA-S curriculum. 
Managing the oiiorations does not appear 
to be too difficult: familiarity with tfie key¬ 
board. tfie corniiuter’s (lart.s and LOGO are 
all that the students need to have. LOGO is 
not someifiing that will lax the grey cells; 
considering that children use it by moons 
of a ’turtle’ that rnoves around the screen 
in response to simple commands such as 
"move forwar*.!. backward or sideways’’, 
etc. Aflei all, it is only a simple operational 
language and does not require knowledge 
of corritijiler logic. 

One of the stated objectives of the 
CLASS project is "to test the cornputers as 
an educational tool for improving the 



s 


If there is art urgent need for 
CLASS, there is an equaHy. if not 
more, urgent need to not just pro¬ 
vide education to the millions who 
have little or no access to it. but 
also to 'improve the quality of 
teachers and education 


quality of education... (and) initiating com¬ 
puter assisted instruction". CLASS lias, 
fiowever. made it clear that computers are 
not merely an additional teaching aid; that 
they are not intended to rcfilace books nor 
to (vovide simply some spectacular 
graphics to a teacher’s refiortoire. They are 
ex(>ected to provide a new way to teach 
different skills, to help in developing a way 
of thinking, a way of understanding and 
(iroce.ssing inlormation and a skill of 
analysis and synthesis. 

In the first phase, sriioi'ierf schools are 
going to bo concerned with the comtiuter 
literacy programme, while simultaneous 
efforts are made in selected institutions to 
experiment with the idea of computer- 
a.ssisted learning. All this would lead to the 
introduction ot computer related courses 
at the plus-two stage. 

CLASS derives its justification from tfie 
rationale that school comtiuteis are essen¬ 
tial for preparing a new generation of 
workers familiar with tfie 21st century 
technology and for fo.stRring a "computer 
cuHute’’ Judging by the pace of the fast 
changing technology, computers are 
expected to dominate all kinds of activities 
in homes, offices and industries. So 
tomorrow’s work force must be made cap¬ 
able of coping with the exacting demands 
of a new technological society. No wonder 
then, the project is intended-to "develop 


higher levels of intellectual ability and 
creativity", according to Prof A K 
Jalaluddin. Jbint Director of the National 
Council of Educational Research and 
7 raining (NCERT). 

Computers can be a powerful technol¬ 
ogy for making a significant change in the 
methodology of the teaching and learning 
processes. In the case of a subject like l-lis- 
tnry for instance, it is difficult to communi¬ 
cate to a student all the related events that 
simultaneously contributed to the rise and 
decline of an empire. The computer pro¬ 
vides a technology by wNch tlie interactive 
nature of forces and influences can be 
illustrated, allowing a student to examine 
the different variables in a given situation 
and to manipulate them. History tfion 
becomes a live process, the way it really is 
and not just a set of dry facts Corntiuler;; 
thus enable the student to develop a new 
skill of analysis and to uruterstand 
.relationships between forces and events 
which is rather difficult fo communicate 
through the traditional educational 
methods and materials. 

All sard and done, however, the 
application of computers in sc:hf)ols must 
be tailored in tlie context of the iiievailing 
educational requirements, culture and 
languages it it is to be acccjimd and 
ultimately prove beneficial In Ihi.s context, 
software development becomes a very 
important issue. Care will have to be taken 
to ei}jSure that innovative pieces of 
soltware are developed so that the new 
technology can be assimilated into the 
country's largely traditional framework. 
Furthermore, software development, w'liile 
requiring an understanding of the pincess 
of education, happens to be a multidis¬ 
ciplinary endeavour: time and exfierience. 
therefore, have a key role to (ilay. Time 
liecause teachers, field engineers and 
other support personnel will have to be 
trained. Experience because a high level of 
ingenuity and wisdom will be called lor. 

Aj:iart from software development, 
there are a host of other, more comfilex 
issues that seem to question the very 
relevance and feasibility of the project 
itself- CLASS exponents face the not-too- 
easy task of explaining why crores of rup¬ 
ees are being sfient on acquiring micro¬ 
computers for introduction in a few 
schools, when 88% of the 6.34.144 
schools in the country lack elementary 
facilities such as buildings, electricity and 
often even chalk and blackboards. 

It is strongly felt in many quarters, and 
fContinued on page JOJ 
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BY BCCO & DAS 


An affiliate of the Wortd Bank. IDA has extended its helping hand in restnicturing 
the economy of several less-developed nations. But. in the recent years IDA's 
generosity has been curbed by problems of resource-mobilisation from donor 
countries. 


i nternational Development Association 
(IDA) is an aiding centre for several 
developing countries who look up to it 
for financial assistance. Started in 1960. 
iDA is an association of 'donor' countries 
.vho have come together under the aegis 
■)i the World Bank to help the less 
developed countries (LDCs) in the task of 
re.structuring their economy. The level of 
devRlO()ment in LOCs, particularly in South 
Asm and Africa, is dismally low. Plagued 
by a variety of socio-economic problems, 
Tf'fjse countries do not have adequate 
domestic resouices and herree they require 
external assistance on a continuing basis. 

However, the external aid and private 
. npital ttiat these countries received earlier 
vas inadequate. Moreover, these coun- 
r-ies were in no position to take loans car- 
ryiig high interest rates and short 
'ii.'i’urities which could accentuate their 
lobt servicing problems over the years. 

As an affiliate of the World Bank. IDA 
.wts to ensure that concessional loans 
li.en to LDCs would be utilised for financ- 
I'Kj projects, similar to those financed by 
'iir- World Bank itself. It was also visualised 
ifuii IDA. the 'soft-loan wing' of the World 
flank, would act as a coordinating agerKy 
imong donor countries unhindered by 
patifical lobbying. 

Replenishments 

IDA is funded in the form of subscrip- 
ii'iis or contributions from developed 
'unt>ies. special contributions from its 
• cli members and transfers from the net 
Minings of the World Bank and IDA itself. 
S'' fai. seven replenisfirnents have been 
n.ide. IOA-7 being the latest. These 
• pienishmenis served a two-fold purpose. 

' t"tiv. the unabatabte demands for con- 
a.'iaonal finance by the LDCs. particularly 
iboi the oil crisis in 1973. was met to 
■■me extent: and secondly the real value 
■ IDA finances which was being constan- 
: . eroded due to accelerating inflation was 
■rinanced (see table). 

iDA-7 which concluded on Jan 15. 

■ f)84. witnessed a substantial decline of 
. '>% in its replenishments in comparison 
■rh ipA-6. a matter of grave concern for 
■lie beneficiaries. 

Credits 

Ihe main criteria for the allocation of 
r.'A credits is the per capita income of the 


R eplenishmut of IDA Resources 
(1961-1914) 

(Million dollarsi 


Current 

dollars 




Initial 

(1961-64) 

757 

- 

IOA-1 

(1965-68) 

745 

1.6 

IOA-2 

(1969-71) 

1.2/1 

-►70.6 

IOA-3 

(1972-74) 

2.441 

+92.0 

IDA-4 

(197b-7/) 

4.501 

+84.4 

IDA-b 

(19/8-80) 

7.732 

+71.8 

IDA-6 

(1981-83) 

12.000 

+55 2 

IDA / 

(1984- ) 

9.000 

-25.0 


Source: IDA In Ketrospeet by Oxford Univer¬ 
sity Prc!s.s and Newspapers 


recipient country. Countries which have an 
annual per capita Gross National Ifroduct 
(GNP) of less than $681 (in 1979 dollars) 
are eligible lor IDA credits. Other 
parameters taken Into consideration 
irKlude the country's credit worthiness, its 
accessibility to commercial borrowing, its 
economic performance, tlie density of its 
population and the existence of viable pro¬ 
jects in the borrowing nation. 

Interest-free IDA credits are available to 
governments only and may be obtained on 
payment of nominal service charges at the 
rate of 0.75% per annum. The period of 
repayment is 40 years excluding 10 years 
of grace period This is in contrast to 
World Bank loans on which interest of 
12% per annum has to be paid and the 
loan has to be repaid within 20 years 
Thus LDCs have benefited immertsely from 
IDA credits. 

Though unmatched by the actual 
requirerrfents of LDCs, the quantum ol IDA 
aid has recorded a considerable increase: 
virile the recipient countries reKieived 
$1.150m (currertt) during IDA-1, the 
figure rose to about $14.658m (current) 
during IDA-6 (upto 1982 only). The num¬ 
ber of berteftciaries till June. 1982 was 78. 

LDCs have benefited from IDA credits 
in that they have been able to strengthen 
their agricultum and enharxre their pace of 
rural development. Besides, such aid has 
helped to improve the transport sector, the 
energy base and the industrial production 
in thc^ countriw. Public utility services 
like education, health tedlities and water 


supply have also improved considerably. 

IDA and India 

IDA assistance to India has resulied in 
considerable advantage. India's share is 
40% of IDA funds Statistics reveal that 
while the amount aulhorised under IDA 
aid was about $b78ni (current) during the. 
I hud F’lan. It almost iritiled itself lu about 
$1,5b(liri (cuiient) duiing the Fourth Plan. 
During the Fifth Plan the figuie touched a 
height ol nearly $b.b81in (current) This 
increa.sing itruid hailed iluring the Sixth 
Plan, the arnount ol aid authonsed apjxox- 
imating to about $4.briFiin. However. 
India has irot herrn able to uiilise this aid 
fully, both because ol iiilrastrucUiral dif- 
lictJllies at hrrme and the adverse con¬ 
ditions ittitxrsed by donor countiies. 
governing such aid. 

With the (.xrssibility of China getting IDA 
assistance. India's share in IDA funds is 
exFiected to go down further. This has 
recently been corroborated by Sir William 
Ryte. an Executive Vice-President of Inter¬ 
national' Finance Corpotatiori (IFC) who. 
remarked: "Indian share is corlainly going 
to be lower than il has betsn in the frast " 

IDA credits havtr helped vanoiis sectors 
of our ecorrruny s-ich as agriciiltutal and 
rural development, constructitrn, irrigation, 
power, telocommunicatiofts. ports, indus¬ 
trial imports, lertili.ser fjroduction. ship¬ 
ping. etc. Some of the prestigious projects 
financed through IDA credits include the 
Sone Irrigation Project, Bihar, Punjab 
Agricultural Credit Project. Gorakhpur Fer¬ 
tiliser Expansion Proiecl, Bombay Water 
Supply and Sewerage Piojoct. Karnataka 
Dairy Develojtmenl Project. Rajasthan 
Canal Command Atea Devcloftmenl Pro¬ 
ject. Godawari Barrage Project, sevcial 
telecommunication jur>ject,‘: luial elf>r- 
trification juojects. railway juojecis, etc. 
IDA has also been junvidiurj funds to rtir* 
Industrial Devclojunent Bank ol India 
(IDBI). as also the Agricultural Relinanc.e 8 
Development Cftrpofation (ARDC) lot their 
dcvelojjrnental activiiies jiertaining to 
agoculfu.e atid rural areas. 

Issues 

Over the years ol Ms functioning, IDA 
has constantly been dogged by several 
problems. Firstly, various donor countries 
have considerably reduced ' their shares 
over the years. For example, the US has 
reduced its share of IDA funding Irorn 2 7% 
in IDA-6 to 25% in .IDA-7. Five other 
countries, viz, West Germany, Kuwait. 
Sweden. UK and Brazil have also reduced 
their contributions. Worldwide reces¬ 
sion.problems of balance of payment and 
heavy emphasis on defence exjjenditure in 
the budget of some big nations like the US 
are cited as reasons for this jjhenomeorjn 
However, a deeper insight into the pro¬ 
blem reveals that .some donor countries 
have undergone a realignment of political 
attitudes towards the s'/;iem o* mul- 
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develop^ cou'rftftes'Thus tne problem of 
fixing shares of donor countries bristles 
with controversy and has posed a serious 
deterrent to resource mobilisation by IDA 

Artother controversy relates to whettior 
all the countries should continue to receive 
credit on the same soft terms, the implicit 
idea being reduction of the softness" in 
case of creditors wtio, have already' 
rpceived a lot of assistance from IDA. Thir¬ 
dly. the idea of reducing the maturity 
(leriod of the loans is also being mooted, 
also being debated is the dilution of funds 
on the basis of per-capita income of the 
recifiieni country. 

India's economic performance has been 
laudable in the recent years, imparting it 
greater credit worthiness for private capital 
borrowings, though adverse international 
environment has put tremendous pres¬ 
sures on its balance-of-payments position 
Despite these favourable factors, it has 
been difficult for IDA to allocate credit to 
India solely on the basis of per-capita 
income criterion. Hence. India's economic 
development is being adversely affected. 

In the wake ot the swift pace of 
economic, scientific and technological 
developments in various countries. IDAs 
terms of credit need to be broadened to 
include various other parameters such as 
economic fierlormance of a country, its 
crrrdit worthiness, availability of viable pro¬ 
jects, crc. These criteria should be applied 
objectively 

The less developed world has al.so to 
jilay a sfiecitic rolr; in making Ifie IDA 
assistance prove more etidfctive. Firstly, 
these counlrios should explore the 
teasibility ol oritering into bilateral 
agreement:; lor a.sisi.stance with other 
countries oi agencies without relying loo 
much on IDA Secondly, .serious and 
meaningful ettorts have to be made by 
these countries to resiruciure ttioir 
economy. The doctrinaire afiprnach to 
jKoblems ha.s to be shunned in favour of 
iiragmatic policie:; The gestation period ol 
various jKOjects should be minimised; this 
would, in turn, reduce the incidence ot 
cost over -run;; and wasteful exficnditure in 
many projects run wilfi IDA assistance. 

Ttre proliiem ot nuieting ifie increasing 
rtemiinds of LDCs for assistance from IDA 
againsi tti<' depleted replenishmtrnis by tfie 
donors ran br> eased ;o some extent by 
mutual understanding. It should be 
realised that the i>oorf«r nations serve not 
only as f.>otential markets for the high- 
techtrology products ot their develojied 
counterparts, but also as potential sup- 
plier.s of vaiious piirnary and intermediary 
goods to them. If is. therefore, in the fit¬ 
ness ot things that developed countries 
shun the path of narrow nationalism and 
work for tfic development ot "have- 
nots' ■ 


(Continued from "^^ontinemdfim^egei^: 


is that of hostel accommodation. Hen¬ 
ceforth, there would be much greater 
movement of students from one state to 
another than there used to be earlier. Pre¬ 
viously. in large cities and metropolitan 
town.s and even some of the other towns, 
a substantial number of students in medi¬ 
cal colleges were local. They, therefore, 
did not need fiostel accommodation This 
situation would now change; much more 
hostel accommodation would be required. 
Since it takes time to create residential 
facilities, the various all-India coordinating 
bodies which are responsible for the res¬ 
pective professional courses would do well 
to plan much in advance. 

Again, the cost of professional educa¬ 
tion may go up because a larger number of 
students may have to move to jilaces 
away from tfieir fiome states. Not all 
meritorious students would have the 
necessary resources. Quite a few of them 
would therefore.require monetary help— 
particularly if the fee is raised. They would 
therefore need loans and scholarships. 

The social and academic consequences 
of the Sujjreme Court ailing are also likely 
to be far reaching. In social terms, a much 
larger number of students would move 
from one part of the country to another. In 
a country as vast and varied as India, this 
will be a welcome move. 

In academic; terms. 30% reservations 
for meritorious .students will also entail 
problems of, a different kind. Admission 
into a medical college will certainly 
become easier in terms ot legal disabilities 
t)ui it will not become easier in terms of 
academic selection. On the contrary tfie 
selection might become more rigorous. 
Dynamic move 

The Supreme Court has ceitainly han¬ 
ded down a decision which in the long run 
would change Ihe direction of things in the 
academic as well as in the social sphere, 
thus making up tor the inert attitude of the 
Fxecutivo. For years together the Execu¬ 
tive’ has been underfiertorming and lacking 
in dynamism. Tfie Medical Council of India 
has not been doing all that it could, either 
due to Its own internal problems or 
because the Ministry of Health was inter¬ 
fering with Its working. But the fact 
remains that the council has not given 
e\'idence of competent and purposeful 
activity. 

That the Medical Coucil of India 
dragged its feet and did not perform 
efficiently enough to be able to implement 
the decision with effect .from 1985 only 
goes to underline the point that vested 
interests are acting as stumbling blocks. 
Now it is for the Executive, viz, the Minis¬ 
try of Health to see that henceforth things 
happen as they ought to happen. ■ 


not without some justification, that cotiri- 
outers will only strengthen those already in 
power. Since they are being Introduce in 
select schools and. that too, only in urban 
areas, the vast majority, which has so far 
been denied even the rudiments of educa¬ 
tion, will continue to be in the doldrums. 
While the miniscule minority becomes’ 
richer and more powerful by virtue of its 
mastery of tomorrow's grand technology. 
The authorities would do vyeli to pay heed 
to this and hammer out a foolproof plan of 
rnodernisation that will be beneficial to all, 

Will CLASS make students truly "com¬ 
puter literate"? Many harbour doubts 
about its ability to do so. It is felt that the 
kind of skill being imparted through the 
programme will probably prepare them for 
the lowest rung of computer users. Since 
the project is likely to accomplish no more 
than imparting a generaii.sed awareness, it 
i.s a wasted endeavour, the critics feel. This 
kind of familiarity would come anyway 
when the new technology becomes 
commonfilace. 

Whatever may be the criticisms levelled 
against CLASS, it would be foolish to 
reject it outright because that would tan¬ 
tamount to throwing the baby out with the 
bath-watei. to use an age-old adage. The 
preparation ot a compuler-aware 
workforcr* is a must, in view of the fast 
approaching highly competitive era ot tfie 
21.St century. India being a developing 
country it is all the more necessary for it to 
recognise the indispensability of the micro- 
computei in the automated future of the 
dawning century and take steps well in 
advancr^-to retain some semblance of 
credibility in the world market. 

At the same time, there is no denying 
the fact that it would be ridiculous and 
utterly futile to try and push only a micros¬ 
copic minority of the Indian populace into 
the 21 si century while the majority 
languisher; in a sluggish, backward and 
monotonous 19th century existence. If 
there i:; an urgent need fo*- CLASS, there is 
an equally, if not more, urgent need to not 
just provide education to the millions who 
have little or no access to it. but.also to 
improve the quality of teachers ard 
education. 

Unless simultaneous efforts are made 
to lift education from the miasma of 
unproductive memory-based learning and 
train imaginative, innovative and dedicated 
teachers. CLASS will accomplish nothing 
more than introducing mere gadgetry in 
schools. Needless to say. the much- 
desired change in education would then 
become a rnirage. Gadgetry will probably 
give a new look to education, it wiIFnot 
change It. The need of the hour, therefore, 
is systematic thinking. ■ 
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P hase let me know the 
qualifications needed to become 
amght engineer and the selec¬ 
tion procedure for the same. 

Horesh Prabhu, Udipi (Karnatakaf 
A flight or ground engineer is recruited 
by commercial airlines/air force from can¬ 
didates who have graduated in electrical or 
mechanical engineering. 

/ em orthopaedicelly handicapped, 
in the sense that the movement of my 
right hand is restricted. But I can per¬ 
form ectMties like writing and eating 
normally and efficiency. Am / eligible 
for the CMI Services? 

Dipankar Mukherii, Gondia 
According to the regulations relating to 
the physical examination of candidates for 
the Civil Senrices. ‘To be passed as fit for 
appointment a candidate must be in good 
mental and bodily health and free from any 
physical defect likely to interfere with the 
efficient performance of the duties of his 
appointment." There is no further specific 
regulation for the orthopaedically han¬ 
dicapped; the decision will be left to the 
Medical Board. Since your handicap is 
minor and does not intedere with the dis¬ 
charge of your duties, you may assume 
that you can appear for the exam. 

I am studying in B.Com. 1st year and 
wish to do C.A together with B.Com. / 
want to know whether I can appear for 
C.A. final without having practical 
experience of auditing undef' the 
Articleship of a Chartered Accountant. 

Surendre Jain. Guwahati 
Articleship is compulsory while prepar- 
'.'<g for C.A. intermediate and final exams. 
You may complete your B.Com. privately 
>r by correspondence while undergoing 
^^icleship. 

/ have been arr NCC cadet in 
college I went to join the army. Kindly 
advise me as to what / should do. 

Anil Dhar. Srinagar 
You will have to appear for the Corn- 
fined Defence Services Exam in October 
1985. This exam is advertised by the 
DPSC in the newspapers on Apr 27, 
1985. There are a limited number of reser- 
'red posts for the NCC C certificate 
fiolders. 

lama married woman with Honours 
in Philosophy. / had a paper in Psychol¬ 
ogy too. Is it necessary under law to 
have some specific qualification to 


practise as a marriage and family 
counsellor...? 

Suahma Gupta. Calcutta 

No specific qualifications or registration 
is required to practise as a marriage and 
family counsellor. However, training, 
either in Social Work, Home Science, Psy¬ 
chology, Sociology (with special papers in 
the Md) or Law is helpful. Besides 
theoretical knowledge, counseling requires 
sensitjyity, maturity, empathy and 
undcmtanding of marital and family pro¬ 
blems. Since you will be self-emplov«d, 
the success in this work will depend 
on the reputation you can establish. 

/ have a diploma in Mechanical 
Engineering from the Gujarat Board. / 
would like to have the list of Indian 
universities/institutes which offer 
diploma in Russian Language (not 
through correspondence). What is the 
duration of the course? 

Anandkumar, Ahmedabad 

There are 36 universities conducting 
diploma courses in Russian. In Gujarat yrju 
may contact the M S. University. Baroda. 

/ am a student of Electronics 
Engineering, studying'in pro-final year. 
/ would like to be a civil pilot. What do / 
do? 

M. Safdar Baig, Allahabad 

Please contact the flying training school 
in your area (many airports in the country 
have flying clubsl where you can enrol foi 
Student Pilot Licence after the prescribed 
medical examination. You can then take 
training for Private Pilot Licence and sub¬ 
sequently for Commercial Pilot Licence on 
completion of the prescribed number of 
flying hours (approximately 80 hours can 
be frown at a subsidised fee. depending on 
qualifications and age—minimum is mat¬ 
riculation and below 22 years). All costs 
have to be borne by the candidates. 
Employment opportunities are fairly 
limited. 

/ have a reading speed of 180 
w.p.m. I want your suggestions regard¬ 
ing this handicap. 

Madan Saikia. Oibrugarh 

A minimum reading speed of 200 
words per minute is considered necer-sary 
for students at the university level. You are 
not far below this, but it will impan your 
performance if you do not improve your 
reading speed and comprehension. Please 
avoid reading words separately, read the 
sentence and understand the meaning of 


the sentence rather than the meaning of 
the individual words. Read silently, do ncM 
articulate the words. Read only with your 
eyes, do not move your head or any other 
part of the body. Concentration is vary 
important and if you find that your mind 
wanders away from your studies, you 
should examine the causes, so that both 
your study habits and reading speed 
improve. Efficiency and organisation of 
one's studies are rttost importam for 
success. 

/ am a 1st class Zoology graduate 
and want to do M.Se. (Zoohg^ 
through correspondence or /mvatefy 
from any urtiversity. 

Krpudi. Kasibugga 

M.Sc. (Zoology) by correspondence is 
available at Annamalai University oitly. 
Please contact the Director. Directorate ^ 
Correspondence Courses and Continuing 
Education, Annamalai Uruversity. 
Annamalainagar 608 002 m June/Juiy 

I have done B.Sc. (Hons) in Chemis¬ 
try. I have a diploma in Aircraft Mein- 
tenance Engineering with three years 
experience. Nowadays / am also work¬ 
ing on aircraft. But / want to go to a 
foreign country. « 

Kumar Rajiv. Patna 

You may registw wiiii itio D«|j! o* Per¬ 
sonnel and AdminiMraiive ftetoims. Minis¬ 
try of I Inme Affar:,. C.eiitial Secretariat. 
New Uelhi. by subniitimg an afiplication 
loim which is ciyiiilatiir? on pie-paymeni of 
Rs 5 1 P.r) firim the Controller of 
Publications, Depaitment of P ibficotions. 
Civil Lir. 's, Delhi 110 Ob'* Registration 
for foreign einttloymeni is possible for 
lecfinicalAiirjfe'jsional personnel witli three 
years expenence ■ 


NOTE TO READERS 

Before rushing in youi caroei probtem. check 
if it can be solved by looking up our sections 
on Careers m Career CounseKng m the 
earlier issues. Space is limited; the maH rece¬ 
ived staggering. Letters chosen are those of 
gerieral interest or in paiticular cases where 
the intormation is tiard to Imd or has not been 
published bcfrxe. Many readers ask for a per¬ 
sonal reply. Sorry, this is not possible So 
please don't send postage or envelopes. 
Make yjur queries specific and brief. Send 
them to Career Cour^ling, Career 6 Com¬ 
petition limes. 10 Oaryagani. New Dettii- 
110 002. Your letters should be accom¬ 
panied by ttie coupon. 





In preparing these tests, we have tried to visualise the questions you are likely to lace in your actual exam. Great care has 
been taken to frame questions which are of the some standard as those you'll encounter in your exam. 

Rating: Evaluate your performance on the bath of the following score>card: 

* 100 questions in 60 minutes—Excelleitt 

60 questions in 60 minutes—Good 
50 questions in 60 minutes—Fair 
35 questions in 60 minutes—Poor • 

Tips: 1. Do not waste time over questions you are not sure about. 2. Give the problems tome thought before choosing the 
answers. 3. Read the directions carefully before answering the questions. 4. Do not try to guest the answer. 


Test Of Reasoning 

liv ! !>(,/'■« tiil iHi'l 

FOR POs, RRB (CLERICAL GRADE). 
CAT... 


Here is a selection of verbal, non-verbal and reasoning tests to help you in the 
forthcoming PO, RRB (Clerical Grade), CAT and ether management entraiKe 
exams. Attempt these tests in order to assets your performance and further 
eliminate your weak spots, if any. 

Time: 40 minutes 

Scores: 1. Give yourself one mark for each correct answer. 2. Deduct otw mark 
for each wrong answer. 3. Then rate yourself at fellows: 

Excellent...83-88 Very Good...77-82 Good...71-76 Fair...65-70 

Poar..,Below 65 


DIRECTIONS for each of the following questions, tick mark the choice that best 
answers the question Answers are given at the end of these tests. 


VERBAL TESTS 


Directions 

!'• I's)’- 1 -ti fL-.*ri 

'' Iff.* 

VI- -1 oai-. .a 

-Ot.f r, r .1 ^ Ail n* 


i-.e Mlin-• .1". 

-..f-:. '■ t'l,.- ; ■: 

1 • ('t 

I.Tli . Illl.-’. 

)■ .J'l i* 


’ i.il t.ii'.i.; 

i!il I 


(t ) oil - .-1 

('.I; ijr • 


l.-l .pl■•.l..• 

I.il '.In 1! 

till 


!■' ) r.;i 

(!') if-V. 



.1 (ill (li,"i: 

(t-l tn-ii! 


(f ) kc'i',! 

.'dl mill 


(<’) i.ini) 

4 (a) PI cine 

(b) delegai!-' 


Ic) d.ite 

Id) late 


(e) q.it’’ 

b (a) fal.iijf- 

(b) le.it ling 


(c) nea; 

(dl rleari 


(e) bliM. 

(i (a) liank 

(b) thank 


(c) tanks 

(d) blank 



(o) chiink 

11 Directions: Questions 7-12 each have 
a set of alphabets followittg a certain 


nutei/tutlerM rirut th<‘ pattern in outer to 
till in tlie blank;, to complete tt|e ;,ertf».s 
/' Ait Y/ CU WX 


(a) flD 

(id Y/ 

(f.l !.l 

fdl I.JV 

■n ALtt. m',.' 1 >r t 


(.ll Did 

(til Gill 

IC) HVW 

Id) RSI 

;i UAfEDIHG - 

(.4 t MO 

lb) L.K.j 

!.:) CBA 

(d) OHS 

10 OrrjKl. PQH ■ 

(a) XY/' 

(b) LMO 

(r.) VWX 

(d) PQR 

11 AZ BY ('.X DW - 

.. . 

(a)EF 

(b) (vV 

(c) EW 

td) EX 


12 A BCD BF.FG CHI.) DKLM 

(a) ABFG (b| DKLM 

ic) UKL (d) There is no set 

sojiuence 

III Directions: Questions (13-21) con¬ 
sist of very common words, but the letters 
of the same have been scrambled. Also, 
the letters have been allotted numbers 
according to the sequence in which these 


apfiear in the .alphabet Vou ate required tn 
find the conect wont and st.s!e whicfi of 
tfie alteirujtivos give;: ttie meanirigrul word 
so formed Note tfiai o' the iwc jiinila' let- 
too., only one lias bot'n nurr-beif'iJ 
13 I F D N S D L G 
1 b 4 3 7 b 
|a( 4 3 ft b 7 b 4 1 

(b! 1 4 3 7 fi b 4 b 

((') 4 f, / I f> 3 b 4 

Id) 7 1 n b 4 3 b 4 

M t U G I H F 
T 2 8 0 & 4 
(.)) 4 Ft 0 ? 3 b 
(fi) b 4 3 0 8 2 
In) R 0 2 3 fi 4 
(d) 4 n ,<i 2 b 3 
1b t D r r. R p i 
3 2 7 b 1 

(a) 4 3 2 3 7 3:;. 

(b) 7 !> ;t •1 .1 2 .t 
(i l 4 b 3 7 3 2 3 
fdl b 3 V 3 -I 

Kt UijAFfALP, i 
1 3 4 2 ft b / '■ 
i.il 7 ) 3 /\ 3 h : :■ ; 

it); / 'a 4 1 B '.j b : 

'■-i .< ' -1 r- ;• , ;. ; 

lO) ! o ! -I ' I 
■ A P A C L fi i 
139 /bHb 
la) 9 fr 1 3 8 b i 1 7 

(b) 5 1 9 6 3 8 3 1 7 

i(.) b 1 3 6 9 P 3 1 / 

(d) b 3 1 6 9 8 3 7 ; 

18. EOCODF. 

6 5 3 4 

(a) 4 6 3 5 4 6 
(h) 3 6 5 4 4 6 

(c) 3 b 4 6 4 6 
Id) 5 3 6 6 4 6 

19. EOPNR 
6 5 2 3 4 

(a) 2 4 b 3 fa 

(b) 4 2 3 6 5 
Ic) 5 3 6 4 2 

x(d) 5 3 4 2 6 

20. PE U ORE 
4532 1 
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? (11)5.3 2^1^ 3: 

’'W3421 53 . . . 

, <c) 5 3 1 2 4 3 
.(d) 1 3 32 5 
21..ECIPL0 . 

532345 

(a) 52 343 5 

(b) 35423 i 

(c) 42 35 3 5 

. (d) 36 35 42 ‘ 

IV. Which of thafoNowing best represents 
the sequence in which the following words 
occur in the dictionary? 

22. (1) bight (2) bikini (3) bright 

(4) bilge (5) billion 

(a) 1 2 345 (b)2 145 3 

(c)1 2 453 . . (d)1 43 5 2 
V Arrange the, following words in the 
descending alphabetic order, i.e.. if serial 
numbers are read from right to left, it will 
form the dictionary sequence: 

23. (1}dtsn^ (2) disorder (3) disown 

(4) dismiss (5) dismount 
(a)4532 1 (b) 2 3 54 1 

|c) 3 2 4 1 5 (d) 3 2 1 4 5 

(e) 3 2 1 5 4 

VI. Which of the following words will 
come exactly in the middle if they are 
arranged in alphabetic sequence in which 
they occur in thq dictionary? 

24. (1) gauche (2) gather (3) gaseous 
(4) gastric (6) gaselier 

• (a)1 • (b)2 

(c) 3 (d) 4 

(0)5 

VII. Which of the following words will 

come last if they are arranged in alphabetic 
sequence a.s tfiey appear in the dictionary? 
?5. (1) delegate (2) delicious (3) deliquesce 

(4) delicatessen (5) delirious 

(a) 2 (b) 3 

(c| 5 (d) 4 

( 0)1 

VIII. Which two letters of the Engli.sh 
alphabet come exactly in the middle by. 

' cunting 12 letters from the beginning 
■ind 12 letters fiom the end? 


NON-VERBAL TESTS 


26. (3)LM ^ (b)MN 

• '(c)NM (d)NO 

■ (e) KL 

fX. If you count 14 letters of the English 
alphabet from the end. which will be the 
1 Sth letter in the sequence? 

27. (a) M (b) N 

(c) L (d) K 

(e) None of the above 

X. tf you count the English akihabets back¬ 
ward 1-14 and then forward 1-14, which 
two letters will be 15th from forward and 
backward sequence respectively? 

28. (a) LM (b) LO 

(c) OL (d) PO 

(e) NO 

Kl. If the alphabetic order is reversed 
29.. Which will be the 13th letter from 
right? 

(a) O (b) M 

(c)N _ (d)L 

(e) None of the above 

30. Which will be the 13th letter from 
left? 

(a) K (b) N 

(c) M (d) L 

(e)0 

31. Which will be the 12th letter from 
right? 

(a) O (b) N 

(c) L (d) K 

(e) None of the above 

32. Which 2 letters will come exactly in 
the middle? 

(a) ON (b) NM 

(c) MN (d) ML 

(e) LM 

XII. Arrange the following words in 
alphabetic order. Write the last letter of the 
word which comes first in the sequence. 
Equator/Equinox/Equivocal/Equity/ 
Equilibrist 

33. (a) E (b) Y 

(c) R (d) X 

(PIT 

XIII Directions: From tfic sot of tigures 
given below, answer tfm questions 1 


to5. . 

636999666968669966 

99666 

34. How many 9s are followed by 6 as 
well as preceded by 6? 

(a) 5 (b) 4 

(0 3 (d)7 

35. How many 9s are only followed by 
6 ? 

(a) 3 (b) 4 

(0 6 (d)8 

36. How many 6s are followed by 9s as 
welt as preceded by 9s? 

(a) 3 (b) 2 

(c) 4 , .(d) all 

37. What is the total of 6s? 

(a) 30 (b) 42 

(c) 48 (d) 78 

38. If .the sum of all 6s is subtracted from 
the sum of all 9s. what figure will you 
get? 

(0 9 {b)12 

(c)18 (d)27 

XIV. From the following figures, answer 
the following questions: 
789765342897245929 
76407 

39. How many 7s are preceded by 9 and 
followed by 6? 

(a) 3 (b) 2 

(c) 4 (d) all 

40. Which figure is missing? 


(a) 6 (b)10 

(c) 1 (O 10 

Which figure has been 
maximum? 

(a) 7 (b) 9 

(c) 6 (d) all except 0 


repeated 


42. Which tigures have equal frequency? 

(a) 253 (b) 865 

(c) 245 (d) None of tfie 

above 

43. Leaving aside 0. wfiich figure has the 
lowest frequency? 

(a) 2 ’ (t.) R 

(c) 3 (d) 4 


Spot the odd one out among the following set of figurefs 


3. 

























Answer figure 


r-. 


■p-A j 4-.:, ©X ©. ■.; ©-■'•. ©, 

f^oOfam f-igurt 







Answer Figure 

\r .1 /' 

]i ft -"V* /I , 

. ^ . ' 

A 


■) 




/ 7't. f ^ < 


V ^ 

'c 


i;' ■ -v, I /'Xi '■ ■ -f r j . 

I _ • 1. . .. •: i ^.J.. : 


III. Find The relationship/analogy in the first set (2 figures) of pro¬ 
blem figure. Based on the same analogy, find the suitable ^gute 
from answer figure to fit in the blank space in the following 
questions' 

Problem Figure 

.r^s:- 



Vk:L 


Answer Figure 


rf.yJL\ 


V 


..J 

A b 

f¥oblem Figure 


/s 


^ A 



I 




Answer Figure 


^ ^ S M 


^eMem^gm 

10 . 




1 2 
Answer Figure 




H ig! !§( 



Problem Figure 
11 . 



>> 

-.J ^ 

1 2^ i 4 
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IV. In each of the following questions, there am. three otocks of 
figures A.B and C. Two figures in Block C have ,^ome simila'rtv 
witfi the figuies/patterh in BlocV. A. In Block B ifiere are some, 
figures that match with Stock A tjt are similai/have same anai 
ogv Vou have to select two figures from Block C which boa> 
j similarity oi are based on the same analogy as that of Block A 
Block B will help you to determine the correct answe' 


12. Bloch A 


Bloch B 




*■■/! i 


Bloch C 


--■■-T ■ : 


13. Bloch A 


BkrekB 




Block C 


-i. 


14. BkrekA 


BhckB 



BkrekC 




LX 

15. BMtA 


,4 


a- 


«. BioekB 


BhekC 


a 

9 

Cx 

9 


16. BMA 




Ok? 




MO 


BlockC 


9 

9 

7 ^ 

'X. 


BhsdeB 

'UO 

ir 



L 






Mo 


AN EYE-OPENER 

A high-tech Israeli company called Xanadu Ltd has developed an 
ingenious gadget wNch sounds an alarm if a person tails asleep 
while driving. woAmg at night or doing guard duty. This device 
weigiis aniy about 16 gm. attaches easily to eyeglass frames and is 
operated by batteries that will last over 700 hours. When you involun- 
larily .begin to .steal some shut-eve. a tiny alarm plea.santlv brings you 
back onto the )Ob. 

























I. krr the foMowing statements, 

a situation is explained in two premises, 
followed by a conclusion. Decide whedter 
the 

|a) Conclusion necessarily follows from the 
statements 

(b) Conclusion is only a long-drawn one 

(c) Conclusion definitety does not follow 
from the statements 

(d) Curtciusion drawn is doubtful 

(Draw your answer only from within the. 
statements) 

1. Statements 

1. Most of the dogs watch at night. 

2 . Ram s oog is a good breed. 

Conc/ueion 

Therefore. Ram's dog must be keeping 
watch at night. 

(a) (b) (c) (d) 

2. Statements 

1. The number of malaria cases is 
Higher during the monsoons. 

2. The period July to August is the 
•flirty season in north India. 

Conclusion 

Therefore, malaria cases are less in 
. lumber during the winter months in north 
Jridia. 

(a) (b) (c) (d) 

3. Statements 

1. Animals generally cannot see in the 
dark- 

2. Dogs are animals who keep a good 
A/atch. 

Conclusion 

But dogs carmot see at ni^t. 

(a) (b) (c) (d) 

4. Statements 

1. To pass a Mental Ability test you 
need alertness arid quickness. 

2. Ramesh solves questions on Mental 
Ability very fast. 

Conclusion 

Therefore. Ramesh has the quality of i 
rioth alertness and quickness. 

(a) (b) (c) (d) 

5. Statements 

1. All students studying in public 
icfiools are intelligent. 

2. Rakesh studies in a public school. 
Conclusion 

Therefore. Rakesh is an inteltigent 
"Tudent 

(a) Ib) (c) (d) 

Statements 

1. Ram is sitting to the right of Seema 
ind Sunita. 

2. Seema is fitting to the left of Sunita. 
Conclusion 

Therefore. Seema is not next to Ram 
t' Jt Sunita is in the midctte of both. 

(a) (b) (c) (d) 

' Dheetions: In each of the following 
Questions, two or three siatemerits are 
Tiven. foBowed by a oondusipn. Examine 
conclusion separately in Ifie context of 


upon ns oegree 
tnjfh or falsitv. Mark conclusions as 
follows; 

(a) DeTmitely true 

(b) Probably true 

(c) Data is insufficient 
(cQ l^obably .false 

(e) Definitely false 

7. Steaements 

1. Some of the government officials 
are said to be corrupt. 

2. Ram Qiander is a clerk in the post 
office. 

Conclusion 

Therefore. Ram Chander is cormpt. 

(a) (b) (c) (d) 

8. Statements 

1. Rusting of iron is a chemical action. 

2. Rust damages the iron material 

Conclusion 

We should, therefore, save iron material 
from rusting. 

(a) (b) (c) (d) 

9. Statements 

1. Ram's father is a doctor. 

2. Ram is concerned with suffering 
humanity. 

Conclusion 

Therefore, doctors*are concerned with 
suffering bumanity. 

(a) (b) (c) Id) 

10 Statements 

1, Roshan and Ram work m the same 
shift. 

2 Hrrfiit and Burman never work in the 
same shift. 

Caadusian 

Therefore, when Rohtf works. Burman 
must work. 

(a) (b) (c) (d) 

11. Statements 

1. Foreign companies’ pay theh 
employees well. 

2. Guiati works in an inremational 
organisation. 

Conclusion 

Therefore. Guiati is a well-paid worker 
«a) (b) (c) (d) 

12. Statements 

1. Trees are very high on hills 

2. This mountain peak is the highest in 
this country. 

Coneiusian 

Therefore, trees here must be the 
highestjn the country. 

(a) (b) (c) (d) 

HI. Dimetions: Each question below is 
followed by two arguments t £t II. Deter¬ 
mine which one of them is strong or 
Mwelt. Then decide which of the answer 
choices that foOow is correct; 

Only statement I sstrong 
fo) Only statement il is strong 
(c) Both the statements are strong 
((4 Either staternem i or II is strong 
(ef Neither I rmr H is strong 

13. Should there be a strong Central 
Gov e rnm ent leavitiQ ra powers wtib* 


thestawsi' > 

I, Yes. it will ensure peace and 
keep discipline in the country. 

II. No. freedom of people wiH 
vanish. 

(a) (b) (cl (d) 

14. Should one prefer a job in a govern¬ 
ment department or in the pirivate 
sector.? 

I. Government )Obs give security. 

II. Private sector pays well. 

(a) (b) (c) (ril 

15. Should news be censored during 
communal disturbances? 

I. Yes. because, certain news is 
dangerous to unity and peace. 

II. No, if IS unconstitutional and 
aaainst the freedom ol expression. 

' la) (b) (c) (d) 

16. What your opinion about news 
censnrsfiip ouring a normal political 
situation in the country.'’ 

I. It IS barf as .some rimes certain 
developments will not be made 
known to tfio r'eople and there would 
be no control on itie hapfienings and 
activities. 

II It Uviori because newsmen will 
be able to enpioit news to create dis- 
turhances in the country 
(a) (b) (c) (d) 

1 /. Whicfi type of education is .suitable 
lor industrialisation ’ 

I. Scienti|ic education is very 
essential. 

II. Technical education is necessary, 

(a) (b) (c) (d) 

IV. Directions: In the following ques¬ 
tions, there is one statement which is 
followed by two conclusions. Find out 
which conclusion follows logically from 
the given .statement and then deefoe 
which answer choice, marked (a), (b), (c). 

(d) ft (e) IS relevant and correct; 

(a) Only I follows 

(b) Only 11 follows 

(c) Both I and II follow 
jd) Either 1 or It follows 

(e) Neither 1 nr.r I! toHows 
18. Statement 

Days are .sma'ler in winter. 

December arid January are the coldest 
munthr in the nr.rth. 

Canduston 

I Siinirnei i-- t'eiter than v.iir.rer 

II I III! 'itatir^ri'-. atf. crowded 'n virnmer 
(a) (fi) Ic) td) 

19 Statement 

Siirctc'is's known as the Milton of India 

Conclusion 

I Because Surdas was a Hindi poet 
and Miltun an English poet. 

II. Because both of tfiem were blind 
poets. 

(a) (b) (c) (d) 

20. Statement 

X and Y are students of S.S. Coilge. 

X Judies Arts and Y studies 
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I. They are similar in ond aspect. 

II. They are dissimilar in another 
aspect. 

(a) (b) (c) (dj 

21. Statement 

India has strengthened her nuclear 
power. ' 

Conclusions 

I. India will explore possibilities to 
exploit nuclear power as a source of 
energy. 

II. India will be in a position to be at par 
with the developed world to make 
weapons. 

<a) (b) (c) (d) 

22. Statement 

Private sector, industries are profit¬ 
making in spite of several restrictions 

imposed on them by DGTD. 

Conclusion 

I. Private sector industries work under 
restrictions from DGTD. 

II. Private sector industries employ 

skilled technicians. 

(a) |b) (c) (d) (e) 

23. Statement 

' X is a respectable member of society 


Conclusion 

1. Respected members are made mm- 
bers of the jury. 

II. X. being a member of the jury, is 
infallible. 

(a) (b) (c) (d) (e) 

y. Directions: A situation is given in a 
few sentences in the form of statements 
followed by a conclusion. 

Determine whether the 

(a) Conclusion is valid 

(b) Conclusion is long-drawn 

(c) Conclusion is invalid 

(d) Conclusion is doubtful 

24. Statements 

^. Singapore is in the east of India. 

2. India is in the north of Sri Lanka. 
Conclusion 

Therefore, Singapore is exactly in the 
east of Sri Lanka 

(a) (b) (c) (d) 

25. Statements 

1. If he studies now, he will, clear the 
exam. 

2. He does not study. 

Conclusion 

He will not clear the exam. 

(a) (b) (c) (d) 


agaifist tu'm by: 

2. A is « member of the mah^ 
team. 

Conclusion ’ , 

A found him guilty. 

(a) (b) (cj (d) 

27. Statements 

1. If he has black money, he can be 
prosecuted by the income-tax department. 

2. But he has no money. 

Conclusion 

Therefore, he cannot be prosecuted. 

(a) (b) (c) • Id) 

28. Statements 

1. Boys are more intelligent than the 
girls of the same age group. 

2. Ramu is a boy and is 18 years of 
age/ 

Conclusion 

Therefore, Ramu is more intelligent 
than any girl of his age. 

(a) (b) |c) -Id) 

29. Statements 

1. Five and four are odd and even. 

2. Five and four are nine. 

Conclusion 

Therefore, nine is odd and even, 
la) |b) 10 Id) 


General Knowledge 


FOR NDA, CDSE. ASSTS GDE. ESE 
EXAMS 

A general knewrledge of worl d affaira dnd e verda y ebservetien and experience 
in K iemiBc mallen conMilutas an essential section of exams like NDA, COSE, 
Cenhoi Excise/Inceme-tax Inspector's Exom, Assistant's Grade Exam and 
E n gi n eering Services Exam (ESE). The following set of questions should givd you ^ 
a Mr idea w the type of questions you may expect in this section. 


DIRECTIONS: For each of the following questions tick matk the choice that bast 
answers the question. Answers are given at the end of these tests." 


1. Who won the French Open mens 
.singles title in 1985'’ 

{a) John McEn'on (b) Mats Wilander 
|c) Ivan Lendl |d) Jimmy Conttors 
|e) None of the above 

2. Who directed Damul which won the 
National Award for the best feature 
film in 1985? 

|a) Gautam Ghose |b) Praka.sh Jh.-» 

|c) Satyajit Ray |d) Mnnal Sen 
|e) Govind Nihalani 

3- The well-known economist and for¬ 
mer member of the Planning Com- 
mi.ssion who died in Rome in 1985 
was? 

|a) Dr M.S. Swaminathari 
|b) K.N. Raj 
|c) Raj Krishna 
|d) Hanumantha Rao 
|e) Mohammad Fazal 


4 Who was the first Mughal ruler in 
India? 

(a) Humayun 

(b) Muhammad-bin-Tughlaq 

(c) Muhammad Ghori 

(d) Babai 
ie) Akbar 

5. Who was the first Goverrior-General 
of India? 

(a) Robert Clive 

(b) Lord Cornwallis 

(c) Lord Canning 

(d) Lord Lytton 

(e) Warren Hastings 

6. Whose court did the Chinese pilgrim 
Hieun Tsang visit? 

(a) Harsha Vardhana 

(b) Chandragupta I 

(c) Ashoka 

(d) Vikramaditya 


(e) None of the above 

7. Who composed 
Ramcharitamanas? 

(a) Kalidas (b)'Amir Khusrau 

(c) Abul FazI (d) Tulsidas 

(e) None of the above 

8. The famous Indian mathematician 
and astronomer Aryabhata lived dur¬ 
ing the reign of 

|a) Chandragupta Vikramaditya 

(b) Chandragupta 
, ..(ej'^hoka 

(d) Sher Shah Suri 

(e) None of the above 

9. What was the significance of the Bat¬ 
tle of Kalinga (^62 B.C.)? 

(a) Ashoka lost his first battle 

(b) Ashoka defeated Kalinga 

(c) Ashoka gave up battles and 
bacame a Buddhist monk 

(d) There was very little bloodshed 

10. Afghan rule was established in north 
India after the 

(a) I Battle of Panipat 

(b) Battle of Kanauj 

(c) Battle of Chausa 

(d) II Battle of Panipat 

(e) None of the above 

11. Who was one of the greatest mon- 
archs of south India known for his 
kindness to the fallen enemy, acts of 
mercy and charity and who 
encouraged the development of art 
and letters? 

(a) Rajaraja Choia 
. jb) Pulakean II 

(c) Krishna Deva Raya 
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'‘{d) Mafik-Ambar 
je) None of the above 
12. Who introduced Permanent Settle¬ 
ment in Bengal? 

(a) Lord Wellesley 

(b) Lord Canning 

(c) Lord Cornwallis 

(d) None of the above 

13 Mahatma Gandhi joined the National 
Movement in the year 

(a) 1917 (b)1918 

(c) 1921 |d|1922 

(e) None of the above 

14 What prompted Gandhi to suspend 
the Non-Coopcration Movement in 
1922? 

(a) Killing of a British official 

(b) Lack of support from the Muslim 
League 

(c| Killing of 22 policemen without 
provocation 

(d) Difference within the Congress 
(e| None of the above 

1 Wfio were the founders of the Swaraj 
Party? 

|a) Chittaranjan Das and Subhash 
Chandra Bose 

(b) Subhash Chandra Bose and 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

(c) Sardar Patel and Jawaharlal 
Nehru 

(d) Motilal Nefiru and Chittaranjan 
Das 

16. Subhash Chandra Bose resigned after 
he was re-elected President of the 
Indian National Congress in 1939 
because of 

(a) Personal reasons < 

(b) Opposition from Gandhi and other 
leaders 

(c) Non-recognition by the British 
Government 

Id) None of the above 

What was the purpose of the Cripps 

Mi.ssion? 

la) To go into the question of con¬ 
stitutional reforms 

(b) To negotiate with Congress 
leaders on the transfer of power 
fc) Toconvince Gandhi to participate 
in the Second Round Table 
Conference 

(d) To secure cooperation of Indians 
in the war effort 

The Congress ministries resigned in 
1939 because of (the) 

(a) Involvement of India in World War 
II without consulting the Congress 
Party 

(b) Arrest of Gandhi 

(c) British Government's subtle moves 
to promote communal feelings 

(d) None of the above 

When was the Planning Commission 
constituted? 

(a) 1961 (b)1952 

(c)1947 (dfigSI 

(e) 1950 


20. Who is the present Governor of 
Punjab? 

(a) Jag Mohan 

|b) Air Marshal (Rtd) I.H. Latif 

(c) B.K. Nehru 

(d) Arjun Singh 

(e) None of the atiove 

21. Who is the Chairman of the Planning 
Commission? 

(a) Rajiv Gandhi • 

(b) Dr Manmohan Singh 

(c) Narasimha Rao 

(d) Prof M.G.K. Menon 

(ej DrC.H. Hanumantha Rao 

22. When was oil first discovered in 
Assam? 

(a) 1955 (b)1895 

|c)1867 (d)1925 

(e) 1875 

23. Who wrote the national song Bands 
Matram? 

(a) Bipin Chandra Pal 

(b) Subramania Bharati 

(c) Surendranath Bannerjee 

(d) Bankim Chandra Cfuitterjee 

(e) None of the above 

24. Wtio said. 'Swaraj is my birthbright 
and I shall have it"? 

(a) Mahatma Gandhi 

(b) Jawaharlal Nehru 

|c) Subhash Chandra Bose 

(d) Bal Gangadhar Tilak 

(e) None of the above 

25. Which is in the correct chronological 
order? 

(a) Mauryas-Guptas-Slave Dynasty- 
Mughals 

(b) Guptas-Mauryas-Slave Dynasty- 
Mughals * 

(c) Guptas-Mauryas-Mughals-Slave 
Dynasty 

(d) Mauryas-Guptas-Mughals-Slave 
Dynasty 

26. What was the motto of Swami Daya- 
nand. founder of the Arya Samai? 

(a) Do bhakti 

(b) Return to the Gita 

(c) Read the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata 

(d) Return to the Vedas 
je) Norte of the above 

27. \A/ho was the foreigner who visited 
IrKfia in the Mauryan times? 

(a) Megasthenes (b) Fahein 

jc) Hieun Tsang (d) Alberuni 
je) None of the above 

28. VVhich of the following rulers did not 
convert to Buddhism? 

(a) Ashoka (b) Harsha 

jc) Kanishka jd) Samudragupta 

(e) All the above are converts 

29. What was the most important ele¬ 
ment in the Charter Act 1853? 

, (a) Trade monopoly in India ended 
and trade with India was thrown 
open 

(b) Power was transferred from East 
India Company to the British 


Crown 

(c) The Governor-General's Council 
was enlarged 

(d) Recruitment to the civil services 
were to be made through com¬ 
petitive exams 

30. Which plane; in the solar system has 
the longest winter' 

(a) Saturn (b) Jupiter 

(c) Uranus (d) Venus 

(e) None of the above 

31. The first man-matfe object to leave 
the solar system was 

(a) Challenger fb) Salyut-7 

(c) Salyut-6 (d) Soyu/ 

(e) Pionoei 10 

32 Wtio were the first /nan and woman 
to go into .s|)dr.e.’ 

ja) Vladimir Komosov and Valentina 
Teresfikova 

(b) Neil Armstrong and Svetlana 
Savitskaya 

(c) Yuri Gagarin and Svetlana 

Savitskaya 

(d) Yuii Gagarin and Valentina' 

Teresfikova 

33. Approximately, how many bioga.s 
plants are there in India? 

(a) 10.000 (b) 30.000 

(c) 50.000 (d) 75.000 

(e) None of the above 

34. The Plasma Physics Programme 
group a* the Riysical Research 
Laboratory. Ahmedabad. is carrying 
out ie.searcti on the 

(a) Easy disposal of radioactive 

wastes 

(b) Possibility of conducting a fusion 
reaction in the laboratory 

(c) Development of cheap nuclear 
power 

(d) None of the above 

35. The Antarctic krill is an important 
source of 

(a) Cheap (rroteins for humans 

(b) Feed to fatten fish 

(c) Feed for livestock .-inti poultry 

jd) Vitamin E 

36. India's manned station in the 
Antarctic, is called 

(a) Ganga 

(b) Dakshin GsITiga 

(c) Dakshin Gangotn 

(d) Dakshin Yamunotri 

37. How many Articles ate there in the 
Constitution of India? 

(a) 405 (b) 400 

(c) 395 (d) 390 

je) None of the above 

38. The word 'socialist' was inserted in 

the preamble to the Coristitution of 
India by the-Amendnieni Act 

(a) 28th . (b) 32nd 

(c) 39th (d) 42nd 

(e) 47th 

39. A federal constitution is one which 
provides for 

(a) Only one Central Government 
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(b) A government at the Centre which 
is supreme 

(c) A government at the state-level 

(d) A dual government with distribu¬ 
tion o1 powers between the centre 
and the states 

40. Which of the following is not a Fun¬ 
damental Right? 

(a) Right against Exploitation 

(b) Right to Profierty 

jc) Right to Coristitutional Remedies 
(d) Cultural and Educational Rights 

41. In case of disagreement between the 
two Houses over a Bill 

(a) The Lok Sabha is overruled 

(b) The Raiya Sabha is overruled 

(c) The PM exercises his/her 
discretion 

(d) The President summons a joint 
session 

42. 'Agncututre and family planning fall 

under the 

(a) Union List and State List 
respectively 

(b) State List and Concurrent List 
respectively 

(c) Cotxnirrenl List (both) 

(d) State List (both) 

43. In the Concu^t List, if a law made 
by ttys Parliament comes into conflict 
with a law made by the state Legisla¬ 
ture. the 

(a) Latter prevails 

(b) Former prevails 

(c) President decides after consulting 
the Gownor concerned 

(d) None of the above 

44. VWien was National Emergency first 
declared in India? 

(a) Oct 26. 1962 (b) Nov 6. 1961 

(c)Jan10.1968 (d) Dec 3. 1971 

45. On which of the following grounds 
can an Emergency no longer be 
declared? 

(a) External aggression 

(b) Internal disturbance 

(c) Armed rebellion 

(d) Failure of the constitutional 
machinery in state 

(e) Fxrancial instability 

46. Tto Asia Cup hockey tournament 
held in Dhaka from Jan 20-28 was 
wonby 

(a) India ^) Malaysia 

(c) Singapore (d) Pakistan 

47. Igneous rocks are those 

(a) Formed by the solidification of 
molten rocks 

(b) Formed by the action of wind and 
water 

(c) 'Which urtdergo a prortounced 
changed in their physical form due 
to heat and pressure 

(d) Which are capable of- producing 
fire when rubbed together 
vigorously 

48. The Ewening Star is 

(a) The first star to appear in the sky 


(b) The plancrt Saturn 

(c) The planet Jupiter 

(d) The planet Venus 

49. The scheduled castes and tribes 

constitute-% of the total popula¬ 

tion in India. 

(a) 5 |b) 7 

(c)13 {d)21 

(e) 25 

50. The crop which earns the highest 
foreign exchange for India is 

(a) Jute (b)Tea 

(c) Conon (d) Coffee 

(e) Tobacco 

51. Which city is known as the Venice of 
the East'? 

(a) Singapore (b) Hong Kong 

(c) Rangoon (d) Cochin 

(e) Trivandrum 

52. Which country is known as The 
Playground of Europe'?. 

(a) Finland (b) Switzerland 

(c) Britain (d) Spain 

(d) Italy 

53. Which of these rivers does not flow, 
into the Bay of Bengal? 

(a) Tapti (b) Mahanadi 

(c) Godavari (d) Krishna 

■(e) Cauvery 

'54. Srinagar is located on the banks of 
river 

(a) Beas (b) Sutlej 

(c) Ravi (d) Jhelum 

(e) Chanab 

55. On the banks of which river and in 
which state is the Bhakra Dam 
located? 

(a) Jhelum in J & K 

(b) Chenab in Punjab 
|c) Sutlej in Punjab 

(d) Sutlej in Himachal Pradesh 

(e) Beas in Punjab 

56. Which metal is extracted from 
bauxite? 

. (a) Copper (b) Zinc 

(c) Aluminium (d) Tin 

(e) None of the above 

57. Which state is the chief producer of 
cardamom? 

(a) Kerala (b) Andhra Pradesh 

(c) Tamil Nadu (d) Karnataka 

(e) It's not grown any more in India 

58. Which state grows, the maximum 
number of poppy (opium plant)? 

(a) Bihar (b) West Bengal 

(c) Maharashtra (d) UP . 

(e) Not grown in India 

59. Which state is the leading producer 
of zinc? 

(a) Bihar (b) MP 

(c) Gujarat (d) Rajasthan 

(e)UP 

60. Where is Chenapunji (the place which 
has the heaviest rainfall^ situated? 

(a) Assam (b) Meghalaya 

(c) Tripura . (d) West Bengal 

(ej Manipur 

61. Who buMt the Jama Masjid (Delhi)? 


' '(ayaftarigrr ' (b1r/9diKiir 

(c)Humayun (djShahJahan 

(e) Aurangzeb 

62. Spot the odd one out; 

(a) Jamshedpur (b)'BNIai 

(c) Rourkela (d) Bokaro 

(e) Dhanbad 

63. What is Pushkar famous for? 

(a) Holy place of Muslims—Dargah 

(b) Ancient temples of Brahma 

(c) A holy lake 

(d) Temple Shiva 

64. Who established Shantiniketan? 

(a) Rabindranath Tagore 

(b) Mahatrna Gandhi 

(c) Jawaharlal Nehru 

(d) Subhash Chandra Bose 

(e) None of the above 

65. What is Jharia famous for? 

(a) Coal mines 

(b) Iron ore mines 

(c) Mafia gangs 

(d) Blindings committed by the police 

66. Spot the odd one out: 

(a) Rana'Pratap Sagar (b) Tarapur 
(c) Narora (d) Srihariljota 

(e) Kalpakkam 

67. Where was Mahatma Gandhi born? 

(a) Ahmedabad (b) Oandi 

(c) Porbundar (d) Vadodara 

(e) None of the above 

68. In which of these piaces^outside Bri¬ 
tain. has the full Commonwealth 
Summit or the 'Commonwealth 
Heads of Government Meeting 
(CHOGM) not been held-so far? 

(a) Ottawa (Canada) 

(b) Kingston (Jamaica) 

(c) Lusaka (Zambia) 

(d) Perth (Australia) 

(ei,Singapore 

69. Wlien did the UN start functioning? 
'(a) Nov 5. 1945 (b) Oct 31. 1945 

(c) Oct 31.1946 (d) Oot 24. 1945 

(e) Oct 24, 1946 

70. Which one of these changes was not 
initiated by India in the 
Commonwealth? 

(a) The King or Queen of Britain could 
not be the Head of the 
Commonwealth 

(b) Republican countries could join 
the Commonwealth 

(c) Non-white countries could join the 
Commonwealth 

(d) The . Commonwealth members 
increased numerically 

71. Salman Rushdie's novel Shame is 
based on 

(a) India (b) England 

(c) Pakistan (d) USA 

(e) USSR 

72. Who is the youngest-ever cricket 
captain in Test history to lead his 
country? 

(a) Gary Sobers (b)tKapii Dev 

(c) Ian Botham (d) A|ii Wadekar 

(^ Mansur Ali Khan Pataudi 
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• 79. 

' aninals? ■* 

(a) dishan Singh Bedi 

(b) Freddie Truman 

(cf Dennis Lillee (d) Lance Gibb& 

(e) Imran Khan 

74. \Mien was the first international 

Prudential World Cup held and who 
was the winner? 

(a) 1975—Australia 

(b) 1976—West Indies 

(c) 1975-^West Indies 

(d) 1976—India 

(e) 1974—Australia 

75. How many Os cars did Gandhi win ? 

(a) Four (b) Six 

(c) Seven (d) Eight 

(e) Nine 

76. Who is the first Indian to have wef\ an 
Oscar? 

(a) Rohini Hattangadi 

(b) Shabana Azmi 

(c) Naseeruddin Shah 

(d) Bhanu Athaiya 
(ei Satyajit Ray 

77. Where are the 1988 Olympics being 
held? 

(a| Beijing fb) Tokyo 

(c) Seoul (d) Singapore 

(e) Manila 

78. What does deficiency of Vitamin A 
lead to? 

(a) Night blindness (b) Beri-beri 
(c) Scurvy (d) Rickets 

(e) Skin wrinkles 

79. Which of these is a rabi crop.' 

(a) Rice (b) Sugarcane 

(c) Oilseeds (d) Gram 

(e) Maize 

80. ' Which crop has shown a declirte- in 

production/remained stagnant since 
independence? 

(a) Rice (b) Maize 

(c) Sugarcane (d) Pulses 

(e) Oilseeds 

81. Which agency of the UN was set up 

in 1919 after the Treaty of Versailles? 
(a) WHO (b) ILO 

(c) UNCTAD. (d) UNESCO 

(e) UNICEF 

82 Wh4t are classified as .super giants, 
normal giants, main sequence dwarfs 
and white dwarfs? 

' (a) Stars (b) Countries 

(c) Men (d) Guerillas 

(e) Dinosaurs 

83. With which country do you associate 
the "Great Leap Forward"? 

. (a) Russia .(b) India 

(c) Japaa (d) China 

(e) USA 

84. Who wrote Waahh Of WlwfBna.fc 

book based on modem economic 
thinking? ; 

• (a) Karl Marx tB) PA Samuelson 
(c) J.M. Keynes (d) Adam Smith 

(e) Ricardo 

85. Where does the International Court of 


. 'J^lrisidfthiBlfNmeBt^’^’'^ 

(a) New York (b) Geneva 

(c) The Hague (dj Amsterdam 

(e) London 

86; Mehrman Daruwala is associated 
with 

(a) Billiards (b) Snooker 

(c) Golf (d) Table tennis 

(e) Squash 

87. The bat is distinct from other mam¬ 
mals because 

(a) It can't see 

(b) It lays eggs 

(c) It flies 

(d) It has a very shrill call 
(ej It hangs upside down 

88. - Gold Coast in Africa is the former 

narhe of 

(a) Ghana (b) Nigeria 

(c) Kenya (d) Congo 

(e) Ivory Coast 

89. Which one of the following is not one 
of the great Lakes’ 

(a) Lake Superior 

(b) Lake Michigan 

(c) Lake Oijtano 

(d) Lake Huron 
Je) Great Salt Lake 

90. On which of these Japanese islands is 
Tokyo located? 

(a) Kyushu |b) Shikoku 

(c) Honshu (dj Hokkaido 

(e) Sado 

91. Which country receives the largest 
number of tourists every year? 

(a) Singapore (b) Switzerland 

(c) France (d) Spain 

(e) Greece 

92. Mao Ze Dong wrote The Red Book. 
Who wrote The Green Book? 

(a) Winston Churchill 

(b) F;D. Roosevelt 

(c) Leonid Brezhnev 

(d) Col Gadaffi 

(e) Anwar Sadat 

93. Which one of the following stales 
was not merged into present-day 
Yugoslavia? 

(a) Serbia 

(b) Prussia 


UNDER MUMMY'S HEAD 

A Coptic antique manuscript, said to 
be the oldest complele manuscript 
of thePsalms ol Prophet David, was 
recently u nam t w d.dunng excavations at the 
Al-Mudil viltage in Egypt. Ttiis Book of 
I Sciiptures. dating back to the middle of the 
5th century A.D.. is perhaps the most 
important discovery of tne 20th century. 
Being the first Torah text iri the Coptic 
'Pahansawi' dialect, it will help scholars 
ascertain characteristics of this dialect. 
Found in a wooden box under the head of a 
mummy, the book has been written on firte 
r parchment of gazelle skin in black ink and 
. ■prMected by.’a wooden cover. 




Idl BosnoMHeKeegoMriB' 


94. Zeeland is the fomiar name of 
MDenmaric MNedieriands 
(clWewrZCTlHntl fiQBelgFum 

(e) Austria 

95. The only wid Me sanduaiv in India 
where the Aaahc Lion can be found 
Bin 

MBhaiaipui 


96. 


97. 


98. 


99. 


(b)Cortiel National Fade 
WGa 

(d) OudhMia 

(e) Kaplie 

Imagranr jnes on maps joining 
places with' equal aunoapheric pre¬ 
ssure are caAed 
(a) Iso t herms M isobaths 

(cjlsohyeis fdllsabars 

(e) Isocost 

Wtarh raiy is caBad Ihe imilem 
Babylon? 

(altbrxjkm MVeraix 

|c) Geneva fiQ Berne. 

(elStockhokn 

Which Indan state in andeni Iime4 
was known as nagjyoiisha? 

(a) Bihar (M Assam 

icjlAfestBertgal MMP 

(e) None of the ahtwe 
Which country is Ihe birthplace of 
Mother Teresa? 


ta)Atiarw (MYugosiawa 

(c)ltaly» (^Bulgaria 

(elGteeix 

100. Which Shakeqpearaan cnataiaar 
speaks the mantnuni number of 
lines? 


101 . 


102 . 


la) Hamlet 
fc) Antony 
Where was 
praidised? 
(a)Si^ 

(c) Japan 
(e) America 


(Mnchardn 
iiQ King Lear 
pla^ surgery first 

Hkida 

fdlOm 


Ireland is knoryn as the Emerald Isle 
because 

fa) it has large deposits of emanids 
(b) b has a loi of greenery 
fc) Because of its greetdiouses 
id) The water around it is g reen in 
colour 


fe) None of the above 

103. In which coraiby is Guaranr spoken? 

(a) Uruguay MOate 

(4 Panama fd} Paraguay 

MBoKwa 

104. Which one of these ptrets dbrn not 
belong to the Lake Schoof? 

fa) Wordsworth (MCtataridge 
fc) Southey , fd) Keats 

105. St Petersburg was the former name 
of 


|a)Vladiw]stak (bileningred 
'f(4Thenague fdfWSatsaw 
fa) Moscow 


AfUUN SRMASMMA8 V.K. 
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Engl ish_ ' _ 

BY THE AARBEES 

FOR SCRA, ASST’S GDE, CDSE, 
NDA, GIC (AAO) 

This section has boon dosi^nod to help you brush up your knowiod^ of tho, 
English language and facilitate your preparation ror the above mentioned 
exams. 

DIRECTIONS: For each of the following questions, tick the choice that best 
answers the question. Answers are given at the end of these tests. 


R( AOING I IK rr.K Jl I 

I Hf.’fiM th«'; follovvinq .ind 

tlw; <]tii!MKjris th.ll follow: 

Sickness, madness, and premature 
death seem at first sight to be exam¬ 
ples of wpste of human materials. Here 
IS a good wrirker who has been crip¬ 
pled in the prime of his life, a devoted 
mother who has died leaving orphaned 
children, a sensitive artist who has lost 
his reason. For the individuals most 
nearly concerned these are 
unmitigated tragedies. But from the 
point of view of the community there is 
always a redeeming feature if they are 
studied scientifically. Not only can an 
examination of such misfortunes save 
others from their like, but it may even 
help normal people to a better life. 

For we scientists are not supermen. 
Far from it. We are somewhat more 
intelligent than the average, and a 
great.deal more critical of our theories. 
But our minds work in the same way as 
other men's minds. The greatest living 
experimental physicist once said to 
me. 'If we could see an inch in front of 
our noses we should 'discover the 
whole of physics in one generatipn." 
The man who said that can see, so to 
speak, a fraction of a millimetre in front 
of his own nose. Some of his 
experiments, which to others appeared 
as shots in the dark, were successful 
and revealed new principles. But most 
scientific theories are based on anal¬ 
ogy vyith known facts, and careful 
experiments must be devised to see if 
they are correct, which they generally 
are not. We can only go step by step, 
and commonly only arrive at a general 
law by studying its most striking cases 
first. 

The history of medicine is full of 
examples. It had long been known that 
some diseases were contagious. But it 
remained for Pasteur to show that the 
contagion was something alive. Later on 
Koch and others showed that a number 
of diseases such as cholera were car¬ 


ried by water, and a proper organisa¬ 
tion of the water supply has abolished 
them in civilised countries, whilst 
elsewhere, drinking water must be 
boiled or sterilised. Only very gradually, 
as the result of such successes, did the 
medical profession and the general public 
come to believe in the theory that most 
diseases are caused by living germs. In 
consequence, a search was made for 
the agents of diseases which are not 
obviously infectious. 

1. Ihe aulhoi regard:; physical and nien-< 
tal disease and death a.s 

(a) something inevitable 

(b) n wasteful ptienoinenon 

(c) an absolute tragedy 

(d) a mixed evil 

2. The word unmitigated in the first 
paragraph moans 

(a) mixed 

(b) severe 

(c) doubtful 

(d) unavoidable 

3. For we scientists are not supermen. 
This sentence implies that the author 
wants to 

(a) insult scientists 

(b) criticise fellow scientists 

(cj uphold the dignity of scientists 
(d) avoid any exaggerated claims about 
scientists 

4 The author fiimself is a scientist. 

(a) There is no evidence in the passage 
to prove it 

(b) The first paragraph proves it 

(c) The second paragraph has the 
evidence to prove it 

(d) The last paragraph contains its proof 
5. The last paragraph aims 

(a) to prove that histoiy of medicine 
can be usefu< for drawing all kinds 
of examples 

(b) to show how only gradual steps 
beginning with very clear cases can lead 
to a general law 

(c) todisprove the belief that some dis¬ 
eases are contagious 

(d) to point at the importance of boiling 
or sterilising drinking water 


* ‘ PRECIS WRITING 
II. Write a precis of the following passage 
The imroense and steady growth in 
the popularity of skiing had dotted the 
white slopes of every accessible range 
with ant-like figures. This needs little 
explanation. Few activities appeal on 
quite so many levels and to so many 
different instincts. It is a . sport of 
infinite variety, varying not only from 
one 'run' to another, but from day to 
day,'sometimes from hour to hour, with 
changing snow conditions. Thus, it 
never grows - stale, for it knows no 
repetition. Also, it can never be wholly 
mastered; there isalways room for dis¬ 
covery and improvement since the 
earth's surface is capricious and 
unpredictable. Every face, of every 
mountain presents new and unfore¬ 
seen problems. As a sport it appeals 
equally to the novice and the expert, for 
each finds his challenge and his enjoy¬ 
ment on the slopes that suit him best. 
With the pleasures of companionship, 
it offers the freedom of constant and 
individual choice. You ski with people, 
yet without them. The track you trace is 
wholly your own, and at every instant 
depends on private initiative and 
judgement. Skiing appeals to the sense 
of speed, and can, in certain cir¬ 
cumstances, appeal to the sense of 
danger, yet at the same time it affords 
deep aesthetic satisfaction. The skier 
inscribing fluid turns on a slope of 
untouched powder may guess at the 
more complex emotions of the inspired 
draughtsman. It might be added that 
skiing can aiso be the most elaborate 
form exhibitionism devised by 
human vanity. 

SPOTTING ERRORS 

IJI.1 . Why you insist on going to Bombay, 
a b 

particularly at this time jo^the year? 
c d 

No error. 
e 

2. All that they are interested to oo is 

a b 

give a big party to celebrate their 
c d 

victory. No error 
e 

3. It is getting increasingly fashionable 

a 

to profess deep interest in all kinds of 
b • c d 

classical music. No error. 

e 

4 Very few people have the courage to 

-sr 

avail the opportunities created by the 

b 

rather liberal import policy of lh£ 
c 
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5. § 0 ^ has mai^ anfi^ provi- 

. w a 

sions to look after young children by 

building health and pleasure resorts 
e 

al over t he country. No error , 
d . e 

6. She very casually remadced that she 

a 

wiH not be a party to the conspiracy 
b 'c 

being hatched b y them. Noenor. 
~~T‘ . e 

7. Varanasi. Agra, Jaipur and other 
places of tourist interest should try 

-a- 

to rid themselves of the great menace 
b c 

of beggars before they ask the Cen¬ 
tral, government for more funds, 
d 

No error , 
e 

8. - India and China have no reason to be 

d • 

enemies, since they have had the 
b c 

best of relations since times 
<f . 

immemorial . No error, 

~3 e 

9. Do remember to ask her to return 

b 


ted her secret niission in 'the coun¬ 
try she is being sent to. No error. 
d e 

1D. it was due to my own fault that I got 
a 

stuck up in the messy business of 
B c 

identifying the thief among a group 
d 

of twenty suspects. No error. 

e 

SYNONYMS 


IV. Select the expression naantst in 
mnaning to the word given at the top 

1. Expedofole 

(a) have a strong wish for something 

(b) express in clear language 

(c) eject by coughing or spitting 

(dj erarcise (hermuscles of the body 

2. Matrix 

(a) place in which thing is dev^oped 

(b) mathematical puzzle 

(c) a statistical table 

(d) a complex diagram with figures 

3. ObHuary 

(a) a health resort 

(b) a brief notice of death 

(c) a commercial advertisement 
. (d) a place for burying the dead 

4. Pagecmt 

(a) spectacular procession 

(b) an illustrated page 

(c) a game of cards 


(a) tibde rtame fbf a dnig 
W name of a Greek warrior 

(c) platform for public speaking 

(d) the inner hall of a building 

ANTONYMS 

V. Select the word or expression most 
opposite in meeting to the one given 
at the top. 

1. dumsy 

(a) tactful 

(b) brilliant 
(cj intelligent 

(d) cheerful 

2. Debar 

(a) accept as true 

(b) include for admission 

(c) allow to go 

(d) welcome to a party 

3. ExpKcit • 

(a) that which is explained 
. (b) that which is included 

(c) that which is implied 

(d) that which is negated 

4. Gmerally 

(a) never 

(b) exceptionally 
(cj sometimes 

(d) rarely 

5. Outrageous 
(aj peaceful 

(b) non-violent 

(c) innocent 

(d) moral « 


ANSWERS 

TestOfBeeeeiiiwg 

Verbal 

1.. (d)AII words have EAD common except- in (d) which 
endsEAT. 

2. All have ILL common except (a). . - 

3. (e) All end in ENT except Land, 

4. (a) All end in ATE except Prone 

5. (ejAN words have the common letters EAL in some 

position or the other but they are not found in 
BUSS. 

6. (e) All words contain ANK except CHUNK. 

7. (c) Two letters of the beginning and two of the end (in 

alphabetic sequence) are taken each time. 
Therefore, after WX of the end. EF of the beginning 
sequence should follow. 

8. (c) TIvm letters of the beginning and three of the end 

are taken each time. Therefore. DEF of the begin¬ 
ning should be followed by UVW of the end 

9. (b) Thtw letters are taken in reverse order each time. 

10. (c) Preceding three letters are omitted, i.e.. ABC is omit¬ 

ted. DEF is retaned GHI is omitted. JKL is retained: 
and so on. 

11. (b) Conibinations of the first and the last letters of 

alphabet:- i.e.. one of the beginning and orte of the 
iMt are chosen. 

12. (b) Letters are arranged in sets of 4, i.e., ABCO. In the 

nM group B is retained followed by the next 3 let¬ 
ters in the natural sequence of the English alphabet. 
. : In the next group C is retained, followed by next 3 
Mtersandaonon. 


III. 13. (c) DESIGNED 14. (d)FIGURE IS. (c) PRECEDE 

16. b)BEAUmjL 17. (a) PRACTICAL 18. (a) DECODE 

19. (a) PRONE 20. (c) EUROPE 21. (b) POUCE 


IV. 22. |c) 
VII. 25. (c) 

• X.V 28i (c)- 
31. (a) 
XII. 33. (c) 
36. (b) 
XIV. 39. (b) 
42.(b) 


V. 23. (e) 
Vill. 26. (b) 
XI. 29. (c) 
32. lb) 
XIII. 34. (c) 
37. (d) 
‘ 40. (c) 
43. (c) 


VI. 24. (d) • 
IX. 27. (c) 
30. (c) 

35. (c) 
38. (b) 
41. (a) 


Non-Verbal 

I. 1. D- The number of dots in the circular portion outside 


the triangle is increasing. Double vertical line is in 
first figure A and then appears in altemate figure C. 
Based on this. D is odd here. 

2. C- Note direction of the arrow, movement of the dot 


around the main figure and outward opening of 
open triangular diagram (main figure) is also follow¬ 
ing a set pattern. Based on these characteristics, 
figure C is odd here. 

3. E- Hure note thie direction of the arrow and the move¬ 


ment of dots. In all. dots are moving clockwise and 
the arrow alternatively pointing inside and outside. 
Based on these characteristics, figure E is odd here. 

4. E- There is a specific pattern of directions of arrows on 
the top arfo bottom of. the main figure and also in 
the movemerrt of the dot above horizontal line in the 
figure. Based on this pattern, figure E is the odd 


one. 


11. 5. D- Note movement of the dot in triangle clockwise. 
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Hgun. The Kne with dot is moving in a 
regular psitem from one figure to the other. Figure 
0 of answer column fits in the blank column in the 
problem figure. 

6. 0- Note the chartge of direction of line inside the circle 

in the triangle and the number of dots in the circles 
arKl movement of the dot in circles having a vertic^ 
line across. Figure D in answer column fits in the 
blank column following the pattern of preceding 
figures. 

7. A- Note movement of arrow inside/outside the rec¬ 

tangular figure, movement of dot in the triartgie 
inside and the small line moving from one comer to 
the other. Figure A from answer column follows the 
same pattern and completes the series based on the 
analogy of preceding figures of the problem 
column. 

8. E- In figure 1 circle is inside the square and in figure 2 

the square is inside the circle with a change in the 
dot movement and both have a horizontal line. 
Based on this analogy, figure E fits in the blank 
column in the problem figure.* 

9. C- Change in direction, movement of arrows and circle 

in the rectangular figures is obvious in figures 1 and 
2. Based on relationship, figure C relates to figure 3 
in the problem column. 

10. B- Direction of arrow and dot have relatiortship in 

figures 1 and 2 of the problem figure. Based on the 
same analogy, figure B relates to figure 4 of the pro¬ 
blem figure. 

11. D- After matching figures 1 and 2 in the problem 

figure, you wilt note that figure D correlates with 
figure 3 in the problem figure and as such fits in the 
blank column in the probiem figure. Note changing 
direction of circle, rectangular figure and arrows. 

12. A & C Keeping in view the leaning of main figures arrd 

the direction of arrows and position of dots in 
Block A. figures A and C follow same pattern in 
Block C. 

13. A B 0 In Biocfc A the horizontal lirres passing through aU 

figures are touching otw side of the frame. In 
Block B these lines are not. touching the frame, fri 
Block C figures A and D are touching the frame. 

14. A B C In Block A arrows crossing the figures are not 

touching the outside frame. In Block B the arrows 
are in same direction but touching the frame. In 
Block C figures A and C do not touch the frame 
and as such have correlation with figures of Block 
A. 


15 C B D In Block A. straight tines on tire semidrcular 
figures are tcu'ching one side of the frame. In 
Block B this is not the case In Block C. figures C 
and D follow similar pattern as in Block A. 

16. A B D In Block A. semicircular figures are alternatively 
turning upside down. The arrow follows the 
same pattern. In Block B. semicircular figures 
have the same direction in all the columns but the 
arrows are turning in the alternative columns. In 
Block C. figures A and D follow the pattern of 
Block A 


Reasoning 

I 1. (dl^ost^does not include all. Ram’s dog may not be 
included in ’most". Thus, the conclusion is doubtful. 
2. (a) Both statements help to-make the conclusion 
cxirract. 




7. M The word'lBome'’iBfcludaK Ram. 


8. (a)ltistiue. 

9. (si h is definilelv false. 

10. (ejltisdeliniteiyf^se. 

11. (a) It is true. 

12. (b) May or may not be found doubtful but carwKM be 

also false or absoluteiy true. 

III. 13. (a) 14.(c) 

15. (a) Tfie seco^ . argument is weak as it does not 
favour welfare and peace of the country. 


16. (b) 

17. (c) Both are strong because 1 depends on 2. 

IV. 18. (e) Conclusior» are not relevant to the statements. 

19. (b) 

20. (c) Both I and H follow from the statements 

21. (d) 

22. (a) 

23. (a) Being a member of jury does not mean that he is 

infallible. 


V. 24. (d) Non-transitive relationship. 

25. (cj Fallacy of denying antecedent. 

26. jc) Fallacy of division. Collective action carmot be an 

individuars action. * 

27. (c) Fallacy of derrying the antecedent. 

28. (b) Probably true because the possibility of the boy 

being more Intelligent than the girl is there. The con¬ 
clusion is long-drawn. 

29. (c) Fallacy of composition. 


G ene r a l Knewtodge 


1.(b) 

2 . lb) 

3.|c) 

4 . Id) 

5.|e) 

6.-la) 

7. Id) 

8.(8) 

9.(c) 

10. |b) 

11. (c) 

12. Ic) 

13. |e) 

14.|c) 

15 . Id) 

16. (b) 

17. Id) 

18. la) 

19. Ie) 

20. (d) 

21. (a) 

22. |c) 

23. Id) 

24. W) 

25. (a) 

26. Id) 

27.(8) 

28. Id) 

29. Id) 

30. (c) 

31. (e) 

32. Id) 

33. Id) 

34. |b) 

35. la) 

36. (c) 

37. |c) 

38. Id) 

39. (d) 

40. |b) 

41. Id) 

42. lb) 

43. |b) 

44. (a) 

45. |b) 

46.^ 

47. la) 

48. (d) 

49. (d) 

50. (a) 

51.Id) 

52. (b) 

53.1^ 

54 . (d) 

55. |c) 

56. (c) 

57. Id) 

58. (d) 

59. Id) 

60. lb) 

61. Id) 

62. fe) 

63. |b) 

64. la) 

65. 

66. Id) 

67. |c) 

68. Id) 

69. Id) 

70. |8) 

71.|c) 

72.(6) 

73.1c) 

74.1c) 

75 Id) 

76. Id) 

77. Ic) 

78. (a) 

79. fd) 

80. Id) 

81. lb) 

82. la) 

83. Id) 

84. (d) 

85. Ic) 

86. |e) 

87. |c) 

88. la) 

89. Ie) 

90. Ic) 

91. (d) 

92. (d) 

93. |b) 

94. la) 

95. Ic) 

96.|cQ 

97. la) 

98 . |b) 

99. la) 

100. la) 

101. (b) 

102. (c) 

103. |a) 

104. (d) 

105. |b) 



I. - 1.|d) 2. lb) 3. Id) 4.|c) 5. lb) 

II. There are several reasons for the continuing growth in tfw 
popularity of skiing. It can please people of draerse tastes. It is 
free from monotony and it always lea^ some scope for new 
experience and fre^ achievement. Moreover, it is liked both 
hy the initiated and the beginner. Further, one has aif the 
freedom either to do it alone or to do' it in the company of 
others. Lastly, it satisTies a wide variety of urges and 
dispositiorrs—those of individual initiative, spaed. acNenture. 
aesthetics, ostentation arKf quiet, soiitarv enjoyment. 


III 

1.|a) 

2.(b) 

3.(e) 

4.W 

5.«b) 


6. (b) 

7.1a) 

8.(d) 

9.«b| 

10. |b) 

IV. 

1.|c) 

2 la) 

3.|b) 

4. (a) 

5.td) 

V. 

1 la) 

2.(b) 

3.(c) 

4.W 

5.fd) 
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s s'-m:na 

FOR SCRA, NDA, CDSE, ASST’S 
GRADE. CLERKS' GRADE EXAMS 

This section is specially formulated for those appearing in 
the SCRA. Assistant's Grade, CDSE. NDA and Clerks' Grade 
exams. 


DIRRCTIONS: Tick mark the choice that best answers each question. 
.Answers, with explanations appear at the end of this test. 


1. .0030+.007-? 

<a) 0037 (b) .0370 

(c) .0073 (d) .730 

(e) .01 

2. 39,758 +4.372 -? 

(a) 43.130 <b) 44.120 

(c) 44.130 (d) 44.030 

(e) None of the above. 

3. 31.471 x99=? 

(a) 31.47.099 

(b) 31.15.629 

(c) 31.15.699 

(d) 31.78.571 

(e) None of the above 


(a) 


12.9 

140 


(b) 


12.9 
16 ■ 


(c) 80 (d) 2.7 

(e) .27 

5. (56)*-(44)*= ? 

(a) 12 (b) 144 

(c) 1.200 (d) 14,400 

(e) 120 

6. If written in the ascending 
order, which of the following 
fractions will come first? 


7 

19 31 

23 

29 

4' 

9' .11' 

7"' 

i3 

(a) 

7i 

4' 4 

(b) 

19 

9 

(c) 

31 ‘ 

11 

(d) 

33 

7 

(a) 

29 



13 




7. What is 25% of 20% of 120? 

(a) 60 (b) 6 

(c) 96 (d) 56 

(e) None of the above 

8. 17+13x11-21=-? 

(a) 309 ‘ (b) 139 

(c) -300 (d) 339 

(e) None of the above . 

9. .01% of 100-7 

(a) 1 (b) .01 

(c) 1.01 (d) .0001 

(e) 1.001 
'0. 6:? :: 10 : 35 


(a) (b) 21 

(c) (d) 42 

(e) None of the above 

11. If 10 persons can do a piece 
of work in 8 days, working 16 
hours a day; how long will 
16 persons take to do the 
same work, working 8 hours 
a day? 

(a) 12 days (b) 24 days 
(c) 80 days (d) 10 days 
(e) None of the above 

12. Ram, Shyam and Suresh enter 
into a partnership. Ram 
puts in Rs 200. Shyam puts 
in Rs 300 and Suresh puts in 
Rs 400. They earn a profit 
of Rs 279. If the profit is to 
be shared in the same propor¬ 
tion as the investment, then 
how much money would 
Suresh receive? 

(a) Rs 62 (b) Rs 93 

(c) Rs 124 (d) Rs 83 

(e) None of the above 

13. In a c^ain examination 50 
marks are required to pass the 
Mathematics paper. A stu¬ 
dent secures 50 marks and as 
a consequence fails by 50 
marks. Find the maximum 
marks obtainable. 

(a) 100 (b) 150 

(c) 200 (d) 250 

(e) 300 

14. A second-hand car dealer 
purchases a car for Rs 10,000 
He wishes to 'mark' the car in 
such a way that he may earn 
a profit of 20% after giving 
a discount of 20% on the 
marked price. What should 
be the marked price of the 
car? 

(a) 10.000 (b) 12.000 

(c) 15.000 (d) 16.000 

(e) None of the above 

15. A shopkeeper stocia two 


Ci 


quatfluee Of engarpncett atits 

5 and Rs 8 per kg. In what 
proportion should he mix the 
cheap sugar with the dear 
sugar to obtain a mixiure 
worth Rs 6 per kg? 

(a) 1:2 (b) 21 

(c) 3:1 (d) 1-1 

(e) None of the abow*;; 

16. A person s gross int.ume is 
Rs 30,000 in a cerintr' yeai 
The going income tax rate is 
12’’;, and the first R'^ 5,000 
are exempied from tn* find 
the net income niter rax. 

(a) Rs 3.600 

(b) Rs 2,880 

(c) Rs 26.400 
id) Rs 27,120 
(e) Rs 21.120 

17. A man goes from city A to 
city B which is at a distance 
of 200 km with a speed of 50 
km/hour, and comes back 
with a speed of 40 km/hour. 
Find his average speed during 
the journey. 

(a) 45 km/hour 

(b) 44.4 km/hour 

(c) 44 km/hour 

(d) 42 km/hour 

(e) 41.5 km/hour. 

18. 'Two men are running towards 
each other on a 140 metre long 
track at spbeds 8 km/sec and 

6 km/sec respectively. After 
how much time wi 11 they meet ? 

(a) 8 sec 

(b) 10 sec 

(c) 15 sec 

(d) 35 sec 

(e) 70 sec 

19. Ramesh earns Rs 3,000 per 

month. Fifteen per cent of 
his income is spent on house 
rent. Of the rest he deposits 
20% in a bank. How much 
does Ramesh save annually? 
(a) Rs450 (b) Rs 2.550 

(c) Rs510 (d) Rs6,120 

(e) None of the above 

20. A tap can fill a tank in 5 hours, 
while an outflow tap can 
empty it in 8 hours. In how 
many hours would the tank be 
filled if both the taps operate 
simultaneously? 

.O'v.'.j. CRORTRunES 
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(e) Tank wobid never be filled 
Diretitions: The bar'chart 'A*^ 
shows India's foreign 
trade i.e. exports artd imports 
for the period 1977-1982. 

On the basis of this bar chart 
answer the questions 21-25. 

21. During’the period 1977-1982. 

how many times, were India's 
imports less than its exports? 

(a) One (b) Two 

(c) Three (d) Four 

(e) Five 

22. The difference between India's 
exports and imports during the 
year 1977 was approximately 

(a) Rs 500 crore 

(b) Rs 1.000 crore 

(c) Rs 2.000 crore 

(d) Rs 4,000 crore 

(e) Can't be determined from 
the chart 

23* What was the percentage rise 


(b) 

(c) 

{S 


^^i^^j^iiiiiite) !htndifih4#bilte 

during 198l over the exports 
of 1^7 
(a) 15% 

20 % 

24% 

30% 

37% 

24. imports in the year 1981 were 

approximately what percen¬ 
tage of the imports itf 19777 
(a) 250% (b) 150% 

(c) 140% (d) 40% 

(e) None of the above 

25. In which year was the per¬ 
centage growth of exports 
over the previous year the 
highest 7 

(a) 1982 (b) 1981 

(c) 1980 (d) 1979 

(e) 1978 

Directions: In the following 
questions indicate the num¬ 
ber which does not belong to 
the respective series. 


26. 


17* ' 

15 

- t4:j 


61' 

m- 



m 

(a) 

17 

51 

(b) 

.16 

1^ 


(c) 

15 

1^ 

(d) 

14 


(e) 

13 

299 




21, 

AX 

189. 

567, 

1701. 

(a) 

21 

(b) 42 



(c) 189 
(e) 1701 
28. 35. 68, 


29. 


(d) 567 
101. 134, 170. 


13. 


15 


(a) 35 

(b) 68 

(c) 101 

(d) 134 

(e) 170 


305, 232, 

162, 86, 

(a) 305 

(b) 232 

(c) 162 

(d) 86 

(a) 13 


915, 405, 

135, 45. 

(a) 915 

(b) 405 

(c) 135 

(d) 46 

(e) 15 



1. (c) .0.0030 
■*■0.0070 


ANSWERS 


— 0.01 


(L.C.M. of 5.7 
and 4 is 140) 


0.0100 

2. (c) 39,758 

J4.^2 
44130 

3. (b) 3 i!471X99-? 

99 can be written as 100-1 
so 31. 471X99-31.471 X(100-1) 
-31,47.100-31.471 
« 31,15,629 

4. (d) Method 

84.0 -I- 70.0 -F 224.0 
“ 140 

„328 ’^2 7 

140 ^ 

Method II: Just on inspection we see that all 
the fractions can be easily reduced to decimal 
numbers: 

3.0 , 3.5 , 6.4 

5*7'^ 4 

-0.6-t-0.5-| 1.6-2.7 

5. (c) A simple algebraic formula 
(a-Fb) x(a-b) 

56*-44* 

- (56-F44) .y (56-44) 

-(100) X (12)-1200 

6. (a) Method!: i, V. H, y, ». 

To do the comparison between these numbers 
they should be reduced to a common de¬ 
nominator, (which would be the LCM of all 
the individual denominators) LCM of 4. 9, 11, 
7, 13 would be 36,036 

All the fractions can be reduced to this 
common denominator using the following 
method. Let us take } 

Divide 36,036 by 4 i.e. 36.036-^4-9,009 
Multiply 7 with 9,009 i.e. 9,009 x7—63,063 


is a*-b*— 


So 


7 63,063 

4 36,C)dd^ 

Similarly other numbers can 


19 

9 

31 

11 

23 

7 

29 

13 


76.076 

36,036 

1,01,556 

36,036 

1,18,404 

36,036 

80,388 

36,036 


be reduced to give 


Clearly, out of ait* these numbers 


63,06^ 


36,036 

is the smallest and so should come first in the 
ascending order. 

Method II: A quicker and simpler method is 
to reduce the fractions to decimal numbers 
and then compare them as follows 


L 

0 

H 

On 


1.7 

2.1 

2.8 

3.2 

2.2 

comparison 


we see that 1.7 i.e. i is the 


8 . 


smallest number and so should come first if 
the numbers are written in ascending order. 

(b) Let us treat the solution in steps 
25% of (20% of 120)-7 
25%of (MX120) 

“ X (Mx120) 

or 25% of 20% of 120 can be 

written as MxMxl'20—6 

(b) This question is to be solved using the order 

BODMAS i.e. 

8: Bracket 
O: Of 
D:Division 
M:Multiplication 
AiAddition 
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^hn means that the operations should be 
|>erformed in the following order 
Ist step: Soivethe expressions within the inner¬ 
most bracket 

iind step : Perform alt operations connected 
with 'of' 

nird step ; Perform all divisions 

IVth step ; Perform all multiplications 

Vth step ; Perform ail additions 

Vlth step : Perform ail subtractions 

Now let us solve 17+13x11—21 
Here the first step to be performed is multiplica¬ 
tion, i.e. 160—21=139 
9. (b) .01% of 100 

-j^x100-.01 

10. (b) 6: ? :: 10 :35 
6 : X :: 10 : 35 

- = i.e. 6x35=1 Ox 
X 35 

6x35 210 

T 0 -“X or -,0 - -X 

21 =x 

11. (d) The key to solving this type of question 
is that all quantities should be converted to 
common units. Here 10 persons are working 
in a day so, 1 day=10 mandays. Each person 
is working 16 hours a day i.e. 1 man day— 
16 hours orl day=10 man days—10X16=160 
man hours. Work is finished in 8 days i.e. 
8x160=1280 man hours 

So the work requires 1280 man hours in all. 
Now there are 16 persons. So 1 day—16 man 
days. Each person works for 8 hours in a day 
So 1 man day—8 hours 
1 day=16 man days=16X8=128 man hours. 
We have calculated above that the work 
requires 1280 man hours.in all. 

128 man hours—1 day 

1 man hours— day 

1280 man hours=|^-X 1280 —10 days 

12. (c) Ram's investment == Rs 200 

Shyam's investment = Rs 300 
Suresh's investment = Rs 400 


Total 900 
Suresh's share In Investment— = 


4 

9‘ 

4 


Suresh's share in profit would also be ^ of the 


total profit. 


13 . 


i.e.-g x279 


>124 


(c) Marks obtained by the student 
Marks by which he failed. 

So passing Marks 


•50 

=60 


.100 


Passing.marks are 50% of the maximum marks. 
50% of Maximum marks =100 

1% of Maximum marks 

6b 

100% of maximum marks 

100 

i.e. maximum marks •• X 100 — 200. 

DU 


14. ic) "liatTiit. aMume ;war 

Rs 100 Desired profit—20% 

So selling price should be Rs 100+Rs 20 
-Rs 120. 

But the dealer wants to offer 20% discount 
also. If marked price — Rs 100 

Discount 20% — Rs 20 

Selling price = Rs 100 - Rs 20 = Rs 80. 

If selling price is Rs 80, marked price should be 
Rs ICO 

If selling price is Re 1 marked price should 
be ^£0 

If selling price is Rs 120, marked price 

should be-^^- x 120 = Rs 160 

We have assumed that the cost of the car is 
Rs 100. So if cost of the car is Rs 100, marked 
price should be Rs 150. 

If cost of the car is Re 1, marked price should 
be 

If cost of the car is Rs 10,000 marked price 
should be iSl x 10,000 = 15,000. 

15. (b) The easiest way to solve this type of 
questions is to write all the figures in the 
following fashion. 

Step / 

Cheap sugar Dear sugar 
Rs 5 Rs 8 

Mixture 
Rs 6 

Step U 

Cheap Sugar Dear Sugar 


h ‘ ‘I ij 

b 

x' 

•/1 >. •. 


6^ 




16. 


17. 


18. 


Cheap sugar and deni sugar should be mixed 
in the ratio 2:1 

(d) Gross income = Rs 30.000 

Income exempted from tax = Rs 6,000 

Taxable income Rs 24,000 

Tax rate — 12% 

Tax = X 24,000 = 2880 

Net income = Gross Income-Tax 
=30,000-2880=Rs 27.120 

(b) Average speed Total dirtance 


Total time 
• 200 km for going + 200 km 
for coming = 400 km. 


Total distance 

Time = Distance 
speed. 

Time for going = V/ = 4 hours 

Time for coming — — 5 hours 

Total time —4 + 6 — 9 hours 

Average speed — 44 4 km'hour 

(b) When the two persons meet on the 
track they have traversed a total distance 
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of 140 iok Sinisii" tfwy aot ninnlna tdwaHfi 
•och oilMr Ihoir mtalivo qiood wiould be 
8+6-14 

Time — 


-T4-" 


-ft 


'140m' 


19. (d) RueihlK eamings — Rs 3.000 per month 
House rant spent — 15% — X 3000 — 
460 

Earnings—House ran t — 3000-450 — 2550 
Savings per mcmth as 20% of2S50 

1.0.^^x2560-510 

Annual sawings —510x12 — Rs 6120. 

20. (b) In 5 hours the tap can fill the tank corn* 
pletely. In 1 hour the tap can fill 1/5th 
frf the tmk. In 8 hcHMS the outflow tap can 
empty the co m pl e t e tank 

In 1 hour the outflow tap can empty |th 
off the tank 

So in 1 hour the tank would be filled 
(1—1) pans. 

8—5 3 

“ 40 ""40 

3 

^th of the tank is filled in 1 hour 

Therefore one complete tank would be 

40 

filled in ^ hours. 


21. (a) Only in 1977 the shaded bar is shorter 
han the unshaded bar which means the 
mports were less than exports. 

22. (a) in 1977 Exports — Rs 5,000 crores (approxi* 
mately) 

Impom — Rs 4.500 crores (approximately) 
Difference— RsSOO crores(approximately) 

23. (d) Exports in 1981 = Rs 12.500 crores. 
Exports in 1980 — Rs 9,500 crores. 
Change^Rs 3.000 chores. 

3 000 

Peicentage rise over 1M0 

i7«DUU 

31% 


24. (c) imports in 1981 = Rs 7.000 crores 
Imports ini977«=Rs5.D00 crores. 

7 OOO 

Imports in 1981 = x 100 - 140%of 

the imports in 1977. 

25. (c) To answer the question first we have to 
find the percentage growth for all the 
years and then choose the year with 
maxinwm growth. But a simpler method 
is to draw an imaginary line joining the 
mid-points of the tops of the bars as 
shown below. 

The segment where this line has the 
maximum slope or is steepest is the segment 
where growth rate has been maximum. 
As we see the line segment joining 1979, 


■50 'andf 6f iilbi;' 
these yearn. 
Exports in 1981 
Exports in 1980 
Change 

Percentage change 



Rs 12,500 crores 
Rs 9,500 c rorra; 
Rs 3,000 crores. 
3,000, 


d;56d 


XlOO-31% 


Exports in 1980 — Rs 9,500 crores. 

Exports in 1979 _ Rs 7,00 0 crores. 

Change ~— Rs 2,500 crores. 

Percentage chan^ 100— 35% 

So growth rate in the year 1980 over the 



Reciprocals of these numbers are 
3, 8. 13, 17, 23 

These numbers form an arithmetic series 
with a common difference 5 i.e. 3-4-5—8; 
8+5-13; 13+5-18; 18+5=23. 

Thus 17 is not a member of this series 
14 

hence can't be a member of the given 


series. 

27. (b) This is a geometric series with common 
ratio 3 as shown below. 

1,701 567 . .189 


567 

« =63 
21 

However 
189 


3; 


189 


— 3' but ^ 3 and 


if 42 
63 “ 3 and ^ 


is replaced 
= 3. 


by 63 then 


Thus 42 is a wrong choice and hence- should 
be replaced by 63. 

28. (e) This is an arithmetic series with a common 
difference 33,35 +33—68; 68+33=101; 101 + 
33=134; 134+33-167. 

Thus 170 is not a member of this series and 
should be replaced by 167. 

29. (c) This is again an arithmetic series with 
common difference 73. 

305-73-232; :?32-73=159; 159-73-86; 86- 
73—13. 

Thus 162 is not a member of this series and 
should be replaced by 159. 

30. (a) This is a geometric series with common 
ratio 3 

15X3=45; 46 x3=135; 135 x3-405; 405x 
3=1215 


Thus 915 is not a member of this series and' 
should be replaced by 1.216. 


44 Ci 
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• HIGHER STUDIES ABROAD —Procedure for getting admission & scholarship in USA, 
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lA tWi'liJ BIIATNAGAR B HAJUl BHAROAVA 


In this concluding part, important 
yn/a/'j of paragraph development. Main 
types of paragraphs. And the inner 
structuring ot different types of 
paragrapfts. 


rime 

i„. '.t.ijnti .-in |i|'. 

•.•,;rri fliiring hts ttolidiys, 
.il-A-.iyr tij.l |ilf>itv lo fin L.irl'/ in 
It'C n.,linin') l|f ir.i rl in leod (tin ntii. knir, 
I'lnit ntln'i fn HI .iiimimIs Aftoi tin li.iii 
f|ni rinil I''", tin (,|,i-,n(l A'llti tils I'niisiii': in 
I'n'Imlit’, ;.|i'i liirict'i 111110 Thov wouUi |ii< k 
iil.n t I'l'inni , .'.tid '.n nititiil:,. Irvik ioi tiinj-,’ 
Ill 'll •. anr) Ilia'-/ a liiiiifltoii-riiul-niin 
').iiii'". Atloi fliniini It was ii'iiially t'.io Imt 
In '.^nik ni |ilav. sci C'l'.'niqn iisni) in i.ikt; a 
nail nr re nt a tinnk I alor in the atinriino'i 
tie an'l hir; cnut.ins »vould nften 'j'l swim 
niii.i) In Itie oveiiinr), the anirnal.s had to 
tie tnii again, the cows inilked. arifl ttm 
cliK tien's nggi, r.oltoi ii'd rtn.'ii it A-as tinio 
for lo •).) ti-) hf.-d 

(I rorii Paragraph Writing 
h'/Frank ('hai/Ion) 

Space 

Ofi'.i Iheniv IS Itiat (.'ultivalinn of llie 
r|M|iii I inian.ilnil in the aie.a around llii- 
f..t'.|ii.iii Si-vi t rnrii ftir'n' qrn|>i?-ftii'i\viii() 

' to lll.•n)tll)onrlnl) area': of Asia 

n' ’^h'l ''ti')er;i! lan:. tooli ttie u'atie 
' ii'i • ' 'd Itie Homans iiianled 

I '. • ■!•'■:l.,|'v, .ind Fnijl.ind At the 

' ! iii.i( - '.niti'nilmi! si'ii: id int'j 

. ii.i-.i- ' i io i',iin'>if inln the 
. I ! .- I'. ■ • I':','..': 1 '.I'rVAtu.'iii ni.ll lie,'.. 

' II d .■'.l■'•’ -,1 '! ■•'rl f.(i('|)le loot Itie qraue 
liniiii f!. .|i.!i,i',',i'. .iiici iaCer onloni'.l' 
fii'iiHltil III' Inrooe i", iii.i|i(' tn America 
■A'lieii 1 " ui 'iiiiii ‘iiii t:e'iS a'ltil it 'vvas 
•'.'I''.ed '.' iiti 'Ii(- ri.itivc- /Vinorican vanetie:'. 
iF: 111 n From f aragraph To Essay 
tiy Maui'ict? Imho'if 
ind t I'.iiman t lud .nn) 

Statistics 

iti.'i r.,iih IS ■ in iiriimportant iildnet. 
mo-viiii'i I. ijiid an iiriimiK'rtant stai—the 
nun. at .1 d. i.'iiK,.; nt '13.000.000 mile:;, 
wliii h I' tieniii'iitile no tiie dstionoiiiifia! 
si.ile Flinn-.lie'■.(,nie 1,00.OOOrn stars in 
oil' '.i.tr sv .teiii or Galaxy, and the Sun is 
eiitiii'!!'/ iin'iinia'kable; it is pertiaps 30.- 
OOO !ii.)tit-.'ears fiom ttie centre of tFie 
Galaxy, ne'jr Uk, .nner edge ot otie of the 
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spiral arms. (A light-year, the distance 
tra./r;ll9d by light in otie year, it; equal to 
niltirjf let,;; than 6,000.OOOm miles Ttie 
iio.'iie.si st'jr t'..i us. not counting the Suti. is 
4 3 liqtit-yeai:; away). 

(F rom The Listener. Patrick Moore) 
Comparison And Contrast 

Ttianks to this universality ol enitiletic 
Sfior’-,. Englisti treining is brinfer and less 
'..e;vriie [he AmenCdn mtikes. and is forced 
to make, a iring and tedioiit. tiiisinosr. of 
getting tit. wtiereas ar. r.iitilishman tias 
merely to exerrise and sleefj a trifle more 
than usual, and this only for a brief fienod. 
Our I'larsirieri work daily from .January tn 
July, about '-iix rnonttis, or did so bt'lore 
Ml Letimarir, tiroughi Lnglisti ideas among 
us: the F nglish varsity crews row together 
nine (11 10 weeks. Our football (ilayor:; 
•slog daily for lux or severi week:,; Cnglish 
teams .seldom or never 'practice" and [ilay 
at mijst 'wo malcties a week. Our track 
athlete:; arc in training at frequent intervals 
tfiroiigtioiit the college yrjai and are often 
at the training t.ible for .six weeks; in 
Erifiland six week;-, is the maximum tieriod 
of training, and the men as a rule arc given 
only three day:; a week on tfie ciiuJer track 
In an American, training i:; an abnorrrTal 
condition: to an Eriglistimari it is tfie con¬ 
summation ol the norrrial. 

(From An American At Oxford. 

John Corhrn) 

Cause And Effect 

What caused tfie Texas revolution? 

Tfif fir.st cause was .simfily the dif¬ 
ference in civilisation bet'woen the Mex¬ 
icans who ownetf Texas and the 
Ame.'ii.ari'i wfio r-.niiie thenj I d(:iri't mean 
the airiou'it 'if civill.'^atiori; I moan in the 
kind ot civilisation. Itio Mexicans had a 
.•stianisti and Catfiolic civilisation, and they 
believed in fiower and aulliority antJ trad'- 
tir.iii File Americans holicvod in dornoc- 
racy and self-reliance. Y xi might say that 
this difference 'as's the thing undoilying all 
tfio trouble Ifiat folio-wed. But peihaiis it 
would not fiave beeri enougli rif a thing to 
make the revolution if certain olfict things 
tiad riot been the way they were. 

Tfie .second can .e was the fact that tfie 
Mexicans couldn't get rid of a fear ol 
Amertcati adventurers coming tn to ser7e 
Texas. Ftice tiad been a lot of adventurers 
cotTiing rn to filibuster far back in the 
Spanish times, and the Mexicans didn't 
really trust the Americans that they them- 
sol've.s itivited in and who took out 
citizenship and honestly tried to be good 
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and loyal Mexicans 

The tfiird cause is related to the second 
Ttiere 'were a good many adventurers in 
Texa;;. and you might go so far as to say 
•that some of the leaders, like Sam Hous¬ 
ton. wore adventurers and were seeking to 
take Texas from Mexico 

(Fri-tm Modem Rhetoric. Brooks and 

Warren) 

Classification 

Ideas about progress take three forms; 
(1) that there is no progres,s. (?) that pro¬ 
gress occurs in cycles, and (3) tfial pro¬ 
gress IS permanent and irreversible. For 
reasons that we shall examine later on, the 
idea that progress is permanent and 
irreversible is of fairly recent growth 

I he idea that there is no' firngreiss 
belongs to societies which have experien¬ 
ced little change. Eastern cultures, for 
instance, link a disbelief in progress with a 
fatalistic acceptance of life as it is. Only in 
recent years has this idea been cfiallengod. 
Medieval European society, too. was 
marked by a disbelief in the (lossibility of 
progress. Men placed their hopes for bet¬ 
terment. not in this world, which was loo 
often disappointing, hut in tfie fteavenly 
world to come 

(I rorn The Rationale Of Rhetoric. 

Alice Chandler) 

Analogic. 

A composition can be compared to ti 
three-act play. Die introduction, like the 
beginning of IfMt first act. presents the :.ub- 
ject and its background. The develotirnent. 
like tfie end ot the first act. all of tfie 
second, and much of the third, displays 
tfie cnmplicatirjris or modifications, of the 
subject. And the conclusion, like the tfiird 
act. resolves and sums ufj tfie iiction. Wftile 
an essay has no plot in the tecfinical .s,-rise. 
this straight-line movement from introduc¬ 
tion to resolution gives tfie compo.sition 
momentum and direction. 

The .'■tame three-act structure can be 
seen in tfie paragraph. The topic sentence 
is the introduction, or first act. and the 
succeeding sentences are the all-important 
second act that develops the action. 
Although some shorter paragraphs do not 
have a formal resolution, or third act. most 
paragraphs, like this one. do conclude by 
rounding off the subject. 

(From The Rationale Of Rhetoric. 

Alice Chandler) 

Having discussed the important ways of 
paragraph development if will be useful 
to consider the main types of paragraphs. 






St% wore’a diaftiond necklace worthy 
of rovffllty. Her gait was regal too and the 
tone in which she spoke had a certain 
imperious character about it. Her looks, 
her bearing, her speech—all were 
majestic. 

Narrative 

It was a little before five in the morning 
when strange sounds 'Started coming. 
Jitendra listened carefully and having 
assured himself that it was not a hallucina¬ 
tion. got up to raise the alarm. The sounds 
grew fiercer and with that increased the 
pounding of his heart. 

Argumentative 

The theme of women's liberation is best 
left to be thrashed out by women them¬ 
selves. For even with the best intentions 
male champions of feminist freedom are 
more likely than not to be misunderstood 
by those very persons who are supposed 
to be the beneficiaries of their crusade 
Reflective 

Who can be said to be practising hue 
non-violence? Is it an easy concept to 
define? The very enormity of its scope may. 
be a deterrent to easy understanding. For. 
carried to its logical conclusion, would not 
non-violence be co-extensKre with life? But 
does such a thought bring us any nearer to 
the proper definition of non-violence? 
Evaluative 

Even when the most rigorous standards 
are applied. Indian talent in scientific 
re.soarch is second to none. Given the 
.same facilities and resources as their coun¬ 
terparts in England and America have. 
Indian scientists will excel in all those 
fields where at present the West boasts of 
an exclusive record of supreme 
achievement. 

Finally, we will discuss the inner struc- 
I'.iring of different types of paragraphs 
.vfiich results in establishing a variety of 
i-'c'iragraph patterns: 

Lineal Paragraph 

Example: 1. Mere legislation cannot 
prevent dowry deaths. This may sound, 
contrary to a widely held belief and also to 
the frequent and passionate demands 
■made on the floor of Parliament by 
screaming members, who work then - 
selves up in a hysterical state in response 
lo newspaper reports of bride-burning in 
various parts of the bountry. 2. No social 
evil so ingrained in human nature because 
of man’s greed tor easy money and gifts 
f'a.s been wiped out by a mere legislative 
liat 3. History bears witness to the fact 
that it is only the rousing of the social con¬ 
science that brings about a real and endur¬ 
ing change of heart. 4. Hence, legislative 
reform at best achieves partial results and 
helps those who would like to bring the 
erring males to book. 5. It is. therefore, 
vital that a country-wide movaoent is 
launched by all the right-thinking Indians 


taking and giving ofdbwry will be deemed 
inherent .y immoral and therefore law will 
have to deal merely with a relatively small 
number of socially and morally perverse 
people. 

Sentence 1 Assertion: Mere legislation 
cannot wipe out 
dowry deaths. 

Sentences 2-3 Reason: A deeply ingrain¬ 
ed instinct can be 
overcome mainly 
through social 
awarenes.s 

Sentence 4 Result: Laws can there¬ 

fore yield only 
partial results. 

Sentence 5 Conclusion: It is necessary to 
create a general 
climate of opi¬ 
nion which 
regards dowry as 
abhorrent 

Circular Paragraph 

Example: 1. English spelling is the 
world's most awesome moss 2. The 
Chinose system of ideographs is quite logi¬ 
cal. once you accept the premise that wiit- 
ing is to be divorced from sound and made 
to coincide with thought concepts. 3. The 
other languages of the West have, in vary¬ 
ing degrees, coincidence between spoken 
sounds and written symbols. 4. B'Jt the 
.spelling of English reminds one of the 
cra^ quiet of ar.cient. narrow, winding 
streets in some of the world's rnaior cities, 
througfi which modern automobile traffic 
must nevertheless in some way circulate 
' Mario Pei. quoted bv The Oxford 
Guide To Writing. Thomas S. Kane 


Sentence ).Assertion 


^^t-nqlish spellinq is the woy.t nifS-; 
Senienci; i'-Hf SiOiitence 4 Ana 


Contrast 


Analogical' 

Restatement 


2. Ttie ^■.hlnL•;;(.' sys Lrigli'.li •.pnlliini i-. like 
tem 'll ideographs is the rna.''' <>1 inedir-val 
.y me logic,il street'. 

3 SpcHt'iq in ottioi 
Westerfi Ifinguage.s i'-. 
very con.srjtent. 

Ramifying Paragraph 

Example: 1. It is a typically male and 
one-sided opinion that throwing open 
bublic careers to women results in a lot of 
wastage. 2 For. it is alleged that women 
egard their professional jobs as a mere 
jtop gap. or. at best a temporary sup- 
olemental .source of income. 3. Once the 
compelling factors disappear, they resume 
their natural career—that of a housewife, 
secure tn the lap of domestre bliss and 
connubial comfort. 4. It is con-veniently 
forgotten that love of comfort and idleness 
■s a common human weakness, in that 
given a suitable opporiunitv,anyone. man 
or woman, will take to it. 5. Only, men 


verse satisfaction of liiavTrtg to ifeiam 'a Bvirjg 
to support their families- which, tn their 
estimation, excludes them and refers only 
to therr wives and their children—and thus 
being the indisputable lords of the 
hou.sehold. 6 It. therefore. rK,*eds no spe¬ 
cial intolligenco lo know that men have the 
best of both the worlds. 7. They have their 
domofiic bliss and they'have the satisfac¬ 
tion of having their families obliged to 
them for providing them with material suf»- 
port. 8. They don't have to exercise a 
choice. 9 However, theoretically the 
choice has always been these, lor there are 
men like Antony who' choose to have 
women at the cost of everything else, and 
similarly there are women like Florence 
Nightingale who choose work lo the 
axclusion of everything else. 10 Choice, 
then, is an essentially personal matter and 
is neutral between the sexes. 

Seiileiicf' 1 Assertion It i;. rnalK pin|iidiC(r 
11 1 . 1 1 wrvkirig 

wtiineii iin* cause 
ol great wa"t.igc. 
Scntoiicor 2 -f- 3 Ruslalcineni ^ 

^ .Seiilenee 4. Contrary 
2 For women, their |ob.s Evidence 
.'lie ,1 mere stop gap. I 


issemc 

/ 


3 Given a droice 
they will pretei a purely 
domestic life 


‘R'^o 


Sentori(*R 'Contrary 
Appearadee 


love of comfoti and 
idleness is n tiiunan 
trait straieil by men 
and women .-ilike 

SraiterKX-; b 
Reinforcement 


It IcjoKs a', iiuvnili 
inen do nr>t h.ivc a 
'.lioice 


Senreofi! ‘i ( 


Men work not out t>t 
love but tc. Iiird It over 
Itie'r wive;. 

i 

Contrast Si'ntonce lj+ '/ 
Inference 

In tart the ctiriire is Anyone ran see the 
very oiur h Itieie lr'.i!l\ lliat men m-m- 

\ age lo htivrj Itie be;! 
of both the worlds 

✓ 

Senienr.e Conclusion 
Clirnce r. I'v.enliallv .i persnn.ii 
matter nor ml 'ted In '.ex 


Loose Paragraph 

It Hi very much like tfie Ramifying 
Paragraph except that it develops out of a 
subject alone wilb Ifw* help of a string of 
several predications. 

SumiTiing up 

Any organised, self-contained piece of 
writing composed or written tor a special 
.lurpose can be called a Composition. In 
the writing of good comprjsition go 
several skills, particularly grammatical 
accuracy, adequate vocabulary, approp¬ 
riate tone or style, and careful structuring 
of ideas. Although we have discussed only 
paragraph writing here, it is not difficult to 
say that longer compositions called essays 
are merely extensions of the same tectini- 
ques as discussed above. 

(Concludedf 
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I mmcuNii moGRESs 



Yeung people ere fast making their 
ptesence Mt. In various fields—from 
sports to literature, films to politics. 
With trendsett i ng career paths. Lolit 
Moken b one of them. Recently elected 
MP, ert 34, Msdien is by no means a 
novice in the world of fmitics. Speak¬ 
ing to Y.C HALAN and JYOTSNA 
SHARMA, he reveals various facets of 
his personality. His thoughts and 
views. 

H e IS voijiig. erjiir.itod -aiid dv-rf'inr. 
and eyiider> nti aura nl ointtaniirf; 
and enthuf.insm At .'.t4. alie.tdy 
.'cciipies one of tfie coveted sniit:,. in the 
ok Snbha wftich tias eiutferi ir.an-, a 
'.easoned politician. But l.alit Make-, il- ii” 
hade in the political wood;; cthe: At , 
relatively young age ho har to his rtedit a 
political graph which depicts ptienonienai 
rise- - from student leadei to ttode on'or 
leader to MP—carving ■ iche for hmisoH 
.'1 the quick.sand.s of Indian tiolitif..-'. 

As befitting a product of the youngo' 
■leiieration. Maken's views on various 
ssuos have shades of idealisrn thougn they 
^re essentially practical. Accoiding to hitn 
tndia ot the 21 si century will be sans tiw 
ournmg problems which confront the 
ountry today. Anti-national forces. !•> 
reels, are responsiblr? toi the prevalent 
chaotic conditions 
The politician 

A Law graduate of the Delhi University 
Maken abandoned the idea of taking uf> 
Law as a career and chose politics inrtteao 
tExplainiriq this he says, "I belong to a 
ramily which has been actively involved 


with politics. My father was a freedom 
fighter. My late elder brother was a mem¬ 
ber of the Metropolitan Council." 

In his college days, young Maken was 
firesident of his college and later became a 
trade union leader before taking to full¬ 
time politics. And in the December 19R4 
Lok Sahha elections he was elected MP 
from Delhi. 

Life of an MP can be very demanding. 
F-or Maken. however, being a tjolitical 
leader does not hamper his crusade 
against oppression ol the working class. 
"Being a part of the ru'ing party does not 
mean I can't raise my voice for the working 
class." he states. 

He crams into a single working day 
several meetings with the people to heat 
their problems, office work. Parliament sit¬ 
tings. trade union meetings and public 
functions, if any. And. in order to maintain 
close contact with the people, he lias 
o|ieried offices in .several fiarls of his con¬ 
stituency which he visits in turn, thrice a 
week Me also meets people at his residen¬ 
ce In a vastly heterogeneou:; consiituen- 
cy, comprising both lesidetit-s of plusti 
colonies as well as jhiiggi dwellet:-. 'he 
piobletiis ol Ihe people are nc.iltifanous, 
loD Howevei. equal imtioriance is q-uon 
to them by Maken who 'iiakes M a |K.>ini in 
rei'ctei .j-;si.s!ar'ce persor.allv too whe-evei 
iwisratile When a (jark m South Delhi was 
a.‘ ine site foi a shopti'ng rom- 
nio' no ;ur c.esshiliy voiced ihf> concerr' 
ttie lesi'iiipi' lo save the park In anothci 
ii .lam.r.'. /,'tien a jhiiggi colony of his con- 
;,iiiu(;i"-.v vva. destroyed in a fire. Maker. 
|!wr.niially •■:upoivi:;od the mhabililatior^ of 
:he -itleiie'i oeoiile. And 'i is this petsrir.al 
wfiich makes Maken in different 
*iom fiir fnodece.ssors However Ma^en 
lt;«!ls that tfii' eifrcter! leaders o* the masses 
.'.houid be (iMividor) witti protessionai 
isr.istiiri 'p IP nrdoi to C'eriitp thrsr tutip'- 
.■fticientiy 

On unomploymont 

Maken strongly feeh. that Ihe govern- 
nitint mu.sl give top (irioritv to the iinom- 
plfiyment [irobiem which, according to 
him, is tf.e toot cause of ol' problems 
'.inernployrneril is among the major tiur- 
rlipt: in the path of progress, says Maker;, 
ano it afflicts ‘ 'g townships and met - 
ropolitari cities more than villages. And 
this, he explains, is due to the lute of 
rmmerou'- fucrative |obs that villagers 
assor:jafe witfi cities ’’heit influx to cities, 
'n large nup-ihpir is .aggravating the unem 
ploymeni issue Roys Maken. "ri-.is race of 
villagers to rf'«. cil'e*' rrmst be checked 
th.!;; (;ap .only lie .irtcpveri hv rrivit-ng 


The govb'nment should concentrate on 
providing incentives by setting up small- 
scale industries in rural rareas.. Big irKfus- 
trialists must also try and help by setting 
up their business in these remote areas." 
On students and politics 

Witfi regard to politics entering univer¬ 
sity campuses. Maken. a student leader 
himself during his student years, strongly 
believes that political parties are 
increasingly using .students as puppets in 
then vicious games and are responsible for 
encouraging agitations, through students 
He, therefore, thinks that while it is essen¬ 
tial for youngsters to be "politically aware', 
they should not fall into the clutches of 
political parties and become party to their 
devious designs. 

On trad* unions 

A popular trade union leader himself, 
Maken is totally comniitted to tfie workers', 
welfare. Generally known as the Oatta 
Samania of North India', he does not quite 
.iptirovn of the simile for, in Maken's opi¬ 
nion. while the riotoriou:', Bombay trade 
union loader tries to make any conflict with 
the authorities a fiersonal issue. Maken 
believes in solving piohlems t’cacofully 
..Hid as f|uirkiy as possib'e. without resort¬ 
ing to violent e, so ,r.. lo safeguard the 
•'gbls rind rvulfau' ut workers. He, 
hiiwevt*'. 'ii'oaui. ■■:i!i, condemns tht 
!’iuI1i|iIic..!Iv of ■ ;nion:; wtiich is. to a 
i.irge entoni, resf-r - ,ibie lot labour unrest 
and .tiso I'or the rtos'iuctive competition 
e*i",|ing uxlav ‘He iiiggests granting of 
rcoogriiiioii to rriaini trade unions as a 
remedy toi eliminating this (irotilem. 

'v'Vith 'cqard to ttie ourroni trend in 
inrliarm,-conottiv. wrii-.iein 'he economy is 
.iiMiHOvirig nt a slow 'lat.e while inflation is 
last inrrcasirig, the cause tieing generally 
.attributed to the salaiy coiriDonent which 
IS using taster than iHOtluft'ori (ospeciallv 
in the rnanufacturi'in seotrii), Maken 
denies thai 'iicisase m .vmkers' wages is 
the raiisr Ttm crux of the problem is the 
[lar.illei (black money) erionomy which 
should be flushed t.ui to '•■urb.the rising 
inllauon .Alsta. pmiii.-.iiar, should be 
inc'ea.',eii .ind •incentne'- g:\,er' to workers 
•hrough nrodi H livitv iqn^emHins in which 
wo'kers should be q.-en .inried bonus on 
above-average productjori. Talking about 
the role of workers .ind tradr unions he 
.says. Workers should wo'K sincerely 
frade unions shoulr' help rnaintain dis¬ 
cipline and not let |ai''' 0 '-i.a! ntorests creep 
into their work " 

Being a politictar iocs, lot mean ho 
neglects fiis family 'r- faci. he en|Oys 
speriding any free i rne he 'ras with his 
young daughter or in catching up with his 
t'eading. But despite ’ responsibilities of 
home and politics h' ^tair' an energe.t>is 
perso'iality. and m ms . e rins of an 
idea! India 
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a wwhded _ 

1985. car- 

ryffig a «dtd 'raariai and a cash prize, to the 
_juli>iilianfMl taHmational 'Ranned 
P^ l■^l ^eh ^^rlri IFedaraiion. the largest non- 
^jouBimnenul battf rwdh aaaociations in 120 
couiariu. 

Ttaa IMm Hmmri :(19B3) lor sciences to 
M-GjK. Manan. TmoinbBr^f Iha'PlanFwng'CDTn- 
minioB. lihe .a w ri L inailtmad ^ the 
GowamnMKtt. catms a cash prize of fte 1 lakh 
andadtaiion. 

Ite US HraBUeaMl MaM «f Imiam, 

Amarioa's hidhest oMlian award, to mother 
leresa #1 mcogrikion of her work among the 
poorest cdf the poor in the world. 

APPOINIED _■_ 

AqM Sia^ Punjab 'Gowemor. as Adminia- 
trator cAthe Union terrkorv df Chandigarh. The 
new post will be in addition to respon¬ 
sibilities as goi/err.icii. 

KX, SOMaarardkii former Y’urijab Gouemor" 
and retired cMI servant, as India's new 
Ambassador to tUleKico. replacing ■T'l.'P. Jain. 
Satarawala had also served as the U Governor 
fd Goa. iDaman and Diu fromT’obruarv 1983to 
-iiine 1984 

John CaidUs Dam, the US 

Ambassador 16 Bangkok, as the American 
nntfoy in New- Delhi, following the end of the 
rorm af Ham/ G Barnes Barnes Ml -his post on 
j'ln 27 

Gmm ftS. Spmmr, a iormoi Lok Sabha 
iii.TTiber. » Piesidom of the Punjab Pradesh 
•origres-SlI! Corrimrttee. reptacing Santokh 
^.I'lgh Randnawa. who resigned after 
jlingationsitiai tie had links with terrorists. 

SCIENCE 


dramatically increaaa wdiU iuai arppkes and 
even the geographical distribalian cH mturai 
gas. Gold toeiimss that hyd incai tionB which 
include rneif ia i'ie « natural gas. were fanned 
deep inside the eanh as a lesult of auoh events 
Whan 19fh century scientiats fsa poatiilatBrt 
that f>ydrocarbons mrare produoad organicady. 
they did not know that hydrocartianB could 
possibly be the result of cosmic events. 


VisegieiiiiB n ^moH? Folk tales of 
;.ght-rovino vamoires and werwolves un be 
I'lrrlained b>. tf* sytt^oms of a rare genetic 
.i:i<ardei whicii blocks the production of a vital 
t»nod component, according to David Dolphin. 
4ri American-baaed Sriush mearcher. The 
leneiicany-passed diaeaae called AngMfania 
results from lack ^ the substance called hem. 
vfiich ffi produced fa the Ihm and makes blood 
'cd and tielps carry oicygen in haamoglobin. 
Pie lack of heme oauid ateoeiiplain the legend 
ol Oracula and other hlood-suofcing humans, 
c.'cofding to Ddfahin. VictimB df the dnem 
'an be dMigured aro lb t y by sunljght. develop 
fxcesaivehody hair end go kittmiitlsntly mad. 
Piem IB no cure, tata symptoms can be 
aliev iste d fay tmanfant Mae fajiDlian of heme, 
-vtuch tons Off a mnelfanotioning mschaniam^ 
that mallet Ihaiifineaw c arryingeubatanoB. 

ffadi fagpe; tata faf oomeiB. tnatsoiiBBB end 
'^thBrjafaefaswiybaim atniiokittaaoaithmtHinwB 
veameaautaaaiaitfaiiBnmaiion flAmaiucal 

n>nidL^a!gs*OMKmm1^ idi Mt^rnall 
^wsnlfafa ** 


iag: Two space sdenbsts td the Indian Space 
Research 'Organisation (ISR^ have b ean 
named for final selectiDn ol the fadaai oce- 
monaut who will be on board fae US apeoe 
shunie neict yeai. They are N.C. Bhat.' an 
engineer at the satakite 'oemre of fSftO. and A. 
'Radhakrishnan''ail the Vikram Saiabhai space 
centre. Tiivendium. The two have left far NASA 
in the US far 'further trainra. The final idioioe 
i b e t w ea n them will be made known 
m July. 

fipma sMiee ylbK The Space ConwniBBian 
has drawn up an action pta tar 1985-95. ^ 
ing a major thrust to lndia''5 rockai-faunching 
technology. The perspective plan fadudes 
indigenous launching of advanced remote 
sensing and other satellites and the Geos¬ 
tationary launch Vehicle {GSLV) which is to be 
the successor to the Polar SatoHile laiatch 
Vehicle (PSLV). The plan envisages the launch 
ing of a series of satellites designated 
"stretched flohmi saielliie aeries" 


CAREER NEWS 


mUCAT10»^_ _ 

comtmasian on education and culture ended a 
two-day s ea s ion vi Vkfashingirin on Jun 21 by 
agre e i ng on a aeries of riew programmes 

de s igne d to give a flkip to cooperation between 
the two counttias. One td the ptograrnmes will 
be TO establish aitisis-in-iesidance to enfatle 
artisis to spend upto eighi weeks at schools or 
universiMs Another deals with exchange of 
visitB toy dstinguiihed Indian and American 
joumaksls. A significam devetcpmeni is the 
prapoaed let aaae df a teat toodk on India. 
20 . 000 copies of which are to toe distributed in 
Afnehcanachools. 


Jadavput UniuB Hiit v mCalcuaa wkl fanoduce a 
lull ttw u e y e ar postgraduate degree course on 
Nm sbidfas neia ^ar. An eupeit tztnwniitee 
headed toy the vioe-chanoeilor has already toeen 
fa rmed to go imo the details like syNabus and 
cumcukim. _ _' .. 

DEFENCE 


Young scientists and Dectronics engiraeis 
with an aptitude for research and dMtoprmit 
are in for a challenging cppartunity. The 
Departmanl of Defence Besearch and Davekip- 
mertt. Defence flesearch and DeiMopmoni 
Organisation pRDO). Mmsiry of Defanoe. win 
conduct a one-year feUowship programme to 
provide exhaustive training in Eiactninics M the 
Inatitute of Amwmont Technology. f>me- On 
sucoessful completion of the mining, can- 
didaies would toe placed m one of Ite 
laboratoriesifastabliahments as Soientia "B" in 
the scale of fis 700-1)300. 

If you are ^ and possess a Mod cfass mae- 

ter's degree m Phyaics or Applied Phyaks wkh 
spacfalisation in Oactitmics or a bafaiefars 
dagree in firigiOBBri n g/ElBcaronics and Com- 
municanion £nginBaiing. or equivalBrA. toom a 
(teuegniaad univeiBity. you may be one of the 
SO t^ndidaus fSC-S and ST-9} Mady fa be 
ea le i aBd for the pmgiarome. Safacban wd be 
fm ihe banadf a taa^caennew. 

Par detaiis aafa padtaima cA apptadion. you 

may ^look up Ifaa IBawa Of Aadfa Jul 13. 
iae&. AndiDdtiiam dmdd read* fae Dsecfar. 

iCtacMtbmam and Aaaaemera Game. Room No 

V bfang. Sana Bhaauan. Mmv Oedfa 

110 Oil. p i iiB i a M y br m g faia^ ^g-^^ 

fa C fa u Sta^^Saatfay Aug 5.1985. 


US mikiarv is expecAed to get a varjety ol new 
tactical weapons under a $4.eb.woapons pro¬ 
gramme. lW weapons xiUude 155-mm 
nuclaai-tipped artilleiv shells, nudeai-tipped 
anti-submarine torpedoes, nuoleai-tipped ship- 
to-aa ami-aircrah missiles, small nuclear 
demototion mines and nuckwr-tipped aircraft' 
to-surlaoe missiles The US Navy is hardening 
i& drips and aircraft against the effect ot 
nucisai weapcnis. signifying the riew navy vwv/ 
That a nuclear war can be contained at sea —a 
reversal ol past poiicv 

DwNBiiegaiwsaewaedb The I ranch-made 
Mirage-2000 axcrafl. India's answer to Pakis¬ 
tan's F-15 e. was inducted into tlie lAF on Jun 
29. with the Defence Mmisiei. P V. Narasimha 
Rao. farmaHy receiving the first batcfi df seven 
atrcrafl. The axcralt will be called "Vaira" alter 
the sword df the mythokrgioai god Indra The 
multi-rote, tow-level, high-speed penetration 
axcrait were acquired under a corittad signed 
m 1963 The remaining aircraft will be flown to 
India by next year India is the second country 
after France to possess the airciatt which is 
lapabte of destroying any known type of host ite 
aircratt ftying even at t l iwe times the speed of 

_ __ 

ECONOMY—National 

aiy'fcr'iur p i a iae t: 1 f« tii \^d 
Food Prog amm e wM give oommodiiy 

aid worth ffa 29 crams tar ihe watershed 
deveicpmanl profact in 22 distiicts of UP. An 
agr e emer a fatha aHaegteas aignedonJun 7 in 
New OeN. The faUd cost df the scheme is 
e aJinia ted zH Rs 156 crams dl utiidh lb 117 
cra m s wM be Qu i te fa m e d toy the UP Govem- 
mam. The main aim df the project- is tc 
aooelemie engofag dB»aAb.iiieintal acbvities in 
•te taM flf waaaMted managamani and 
anmiaitesiri ram faoome. tood avake and 


1984-85 






stood at'Rs 6,187.^ 

less than the deficit at the end of the previous 
year. Hie fall in the deficit is due to a higher rate 
nf growth of exports, which went up by 20.2% 
to Rs 11,297.4 crores from Rs 9,396.2 crores 
in 1983-84. Imports registered a 7.4% 
increase to Rs 16.489.4 crores.from Rs 16.- 
347.3 rirores in the pirevious year. Provisional 
exfioit figures for March 1985 at Rs 951.4 
crores stiow an increase of 69% over the 
export performance of March 1984. 

Excise and cwtiemt la yieU mere? A 
national Plan has been drawn up to mobilise an 
additional Rs 2.700 crores from Central excise 
.inrl custrtms by plugging leaks and expediting 
exrtise cases irendirtg in courts.The three-tier 
Han fiiiali.s«d at a conference of excise and cus¬ 
toms collector.s in Bombay envisages that Rs 


pinoft.have.rnana|8ed to stow, dawh inflaiidn bn 
the fast yeer.'ttccbrding to an IMF report. Hndia 
showed an increase of only 4.3% in February 
compared with 1.8M’s rate of 8.3%. Irxipnesia 
recorded a 3.7% growth in Match. The IMF 
report said price increases reached a new low 
in the US—3.2% in 1983, gained speed in 
1984 to 4.3% but have slowed down since. As ‘ 
a whole, in 21 countries, including the US. the 
first quarter of this year was the fifth in a row to 
record an inflaiion slowdown. The annual rate 
for January-March this year was 4.3% com¬ 
pared with 5.2% in 1984's first quarter 
Iceland's rate was the highest at 28.9% and 
Japans the lowest at 1.6%. But prices y/ete 
still galloping in Latin America, topped by 
Bolivia with a record inflation rate of 3.407.6% 


having SffblSwdlTilwl^^J^^ itwesime«: 
interilattdriat lendi^ hatibnd; 

report highliglned Tf^ 'rapia; growth ot 
fontw'of global Injiii^tnert wh^ inctacle ' 
atTahgernetrts 'sudt nj*'feint ventures. Scer^ing'*^ 
deal% franchising, management contracts 'and 
tumimy dedls. ThefetpHcations of suchdedls is 
that risks related to capital investment are shif¬ 
ted to -the host country. Th6 report said that in 
.the aggregate flow of resources to developing 
countries, the share of foreign direct investment 
(FDI) fell from 18%. in 1970-72 to 12% in 
1981-83 and predicted it would increase by' 
only 25% or less in real terms in the next five 
years. 

STATES ~ 


1.000 t;rores of the Rs 1.300 crores locked up 
in court cases will Ire collected this year Rug¬ 
ging customs leaks will yield Rs 500 crores and 
checking undervaluation of commodities Rs 
1.200 crores.The Plan will be implemented 
trorri July and its results reviewed in 
September. 

India gaH pat on tlw bock from IMF: An 

IMF study tias praised the new economic 
initiatives in India as a "major step forward" in 
Ihe government's efforts to mitigate the disin¬ 
centive effects of burdensome production and 
productivity regulations. The new measures, 
while leaving the regulatory mechanism intact, 
are expected to remedy deficiencies of the pre¬ 
vious policies, it said. The study noted that des¬ 
pite two oil shocks and major domestic 
dislocations stemming from drought and other 
upheavals, "kxlia was able to contain the 
balance of payments effects of the external and 
internal shocks and even to achieve some small 
acceleration in real economic growth." 

ECONOMY—International 

OprimisHc inflaiion Kona in Acia: Asian 


in Jan. Argentine's was 850.8%. Brazil's 
220%. Mosi west European countries seemed 
to have inilation undet control—Wesi Germany 
with a 2.5% annual rale, France 6.5% and Bri¬ 
tain 6.1%. 

North-South parlayt: Ministers from 21 
leading industrial and developing countries 
ended a two-day meeting in Stockholm on 
Jun 10 by coming closer to an agreement on 
new multilateral trade negotiations to deal with 
growing protectionism. Although their agree¬ 
ment was largely on procedural issues, minis¬ 
ters from both sides said there had been 
substantial progress in reconciling the views of 
the West, which wants new talks, and the Third 
World, which is wary of them. 

UNCTAD drubs trantiialianab: The UN 
Conference on Trade and Development 
(UNCTAD) has criticised the transnational cor- 
(lorations for concentrating on providing non- 
financial resources like management 
technology and marketing to developing coun¬ 
tries. which needed more direct investment. In 
its latest report on the role of foreign direct 
investment in development finance, submitted 
■to the committee on invisible financing related 


Bihar's tortuous p^Hict: The Election 
Commission (EC) says elections in Bihar will not 
reflect the will of the electorate unless effective 
measures are taken to curb violence, intimida¬ 
tion of voters and other electoral malpractices 
in the eastern state. "Ttiis stale is extremely 
cast-ridden and anti-social elements have been 
meddling for a long time with the elections by 
using their muscle power," the commission 
said, in a chapter on poll violence in its latest 
report to the Parliament. It condemned the inef¬ 
fective law and order machinery in Bihar which 
failed to implement EC-recommended 
measures to combat electoral malpractices. 
During the December Lok Sabha elections. 53 
constituencies were affected by violence. Bihar 
topping the list (27 constituencies) followed by 
UP (10), J & K (30) and Andhra Pradesh (6). 

Oriwa Sands Cmmplax: The public sector 
Indian Rareearths Limited, an establishment of 
the Department of Atomic Energy, is initiating a 
Rs 1 lO-crore project to mine radioactive sands 
in Orissa's foreshore territory. The project, to be 
called the Orissa Sands Complex, will be com¬ 
missioned during 1965-86. The radioactive 
sands in Orissa's foreshore have 24 % concen¬ 


tration of fttre earths. The minerals are used in 


DID YOU KNOW THAT... 


■ there are 2.000 species of snakes in the 
world out of which 200 are In India? 

■ six of the world's top selling periumes ate 
French? These arc; Channel No. 5; fair du 
TenifB; Opium; Ar|)ege: Shaiimar and Coco. 
Ihe country accounts for 70% of Ihe world's 
iiagtance trade. 800 years old in France. 

■ Byelorussia, one of the 15 Soviet lefiublics. 
located in the western part of the USSR, means 
wlule Pu'jsia'. as the peo()le in inis region are 
vvhiler than Ihe rest ot the Russians and the 
lepuhlir i;, all white and coveted with snow 
from Seplt!mtX!r Id Afjril? 

■ Ihe largest ilcqui.sition irt bioudcasting his- 
loiy was the S3 5h takeover of ABC by Capital 
Cities Communications in March 1985? 

■ the Chipko movement was launched in the 
Himalayas in 1973, when Ihou.sitnds o( men. 
vvomen .jnd children clung to the trees to pre¬ 
vent then: from being slaughteied by corrupt 
rrontiatilois in the name ol progress? 

■ India Is the woild's largest producer of 
tea—560iri kg —of which 240m kg is 
exported to 60 countries? India consumes over 
1 Om plywcwd tea-chests annually for which an 
estimated 00.000 tonnes of limber is 
consumed 


■ despite the threat of boycotts and 
sanctions, dating back to the early fifties. South 
Africa has only become economically stronger? 
The 1963 arms embargo and the oil boycotts 
of the 1970s notwithstanding. South Africa 
has become the world's tenth biggest arms 
exporter and a leader in synthetic fuel 
liroduction. 

■ the cost of production of sugar, according 
to the Bureau of Industrial Costs and Rices, is 
Rs 4.18 per kilo at a cane price of Rs 22 per 
ifuintal? The international price in London is 
•S130 a ton or Rs 1 60 per kilo 

■ a parliamentary secretary is an attpointee ot 
the PM and not a rriembei of the Council of 
Miiiistets? He functions only in the House to 
which he belongs and assists the minister he is 
attached to (He is swotn in by the PM.). 

■ South Korea. Ts-van. Hong Kong and 
Singaiiore are known as four 'Little Tigers' for 
becoming economic powers despite theit small 
sizes? 

■ Utah, a slate in the US. is known as 'the 
world's'diaper capital', since the baby boom 
there is .still btximing? The birth rate. 29 6 per 
1.000 residents, is double the US rate and 
close to India's. 


nuclear reactors, manufacture of paints, elec¬ 
trodes and refractors which fetch a tidy price in 
the market. 

Nagaland's whito popar: The Nagaland 
Government on Jun 28 released a white paper 
entitled 'Jhe Untold Story Of Merapani". giving 
Its version of the events that led to the border 
clash between Assam and Nagaland police in 
the first week ot June It had three annexures 
on the historical background of the Assam- 
Nagaland border dispute, instances of pro¬ 
vocative acts by the Assam Police, and a 
background on the blockade of the Nagaland 
cbeckgate by the Assam Police at Merapani. 
The paper charged the Assam Government 
with indulging in "wanton provocative acts" in 
the border area to "tighten the noose round our 
neck slowly but surely". It charged Assam with 
disregarding all pleas 'o restrain its police from 
the blockade. 

EVENTS-^Natioral „ 

til* lototf move on the Sino-Incflaa 
ciiMsboard: China has invited India to open a 
consulate in Lhasa, the forbidden capital of 
Tibet, and Shanghai—a proposal seen by 
observers as calculated to making a dratnatic' 
impact on the Current negotiations to improve 
relations. The'^oposai vvas officially conveyed 
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_„/'Ki»*J(jH*iH»V..^__ ,. 

i«ipaj^ to'.it. iff ■^am^":(iif- Wt t 

poscvsi.-' ?,'•■: 


iv'bivtil'' 
.fiiHI«M)i^oannot- 
^ ilt tniwirt CNna 


ffl MvCi Thff 

mgi qoiporalM^llt^ restruc- 

luraitl pfftt: Of a 154«ff^owm plan..to avoid 
«i unwMdtr iffCNxtli^ in the 

Mwiaif of fliwwr aWdanoy. In .tha first phase 
of t»« laortfffwatkm. tfw ertgiheoring and ser¬ 
vice#. decsntniVaad. jn.AugiAt 1982. have 
Paen ag^ centrafiasd df the NTPC's corporate 

lindfia Ia HOH^kfadiB In wofU voulti ht* 
ll«e£ India,, is to fie rapresented by a 500- 
mentbef vouOi deieginion at the 12th world 
(estival of yduth add students in Moscow from. 
Jul 27 to Aug 3. About 30% of die delegates 
wilt women. This Islhe third such festival, 
the ^ having tieen held in Prague in 1987 
and the second in Havana.in 1978. 

An inAon In ngH ffgsi now* agency? A 
six-member comminee comprising prominont 
journalists and owners of langtjage papers is to 
examine the possibNity.of ^ing up an Indian 
language news agency.. The committee, w'lth 
Ram :Nath Goenlce of the imUan firprass 
group as convenor, will also examine 'the 
possibility of entrusting PTI and UNI with the 
work of providing a news agency service in 



TketeonMils becodiAig 
inefaoBingfy Mar- 
dapamtant. Ona atuiming 
mManea of (Mr kt tha Mart- 
ttaaaiy anpanding aotuma of 
Might handiad by intar- 
national aitpona. tbaUS 
baing (fte woriita aconomic 
goliath, it Is hardly surprising 
that Now York's Katmady 
Mrportis tha busiast in tha 
vmrid. And in Eurmta. it Is 
Fntdtfutt that anjoys this 
distinction. Incidantally. 
London's Haathmw may not 
ba holding a candle to Kan- 
nady. but it still ramairta tha 
only airport in Europa to have 
tha largast vohitna of "human, 
cargo'passing through It. 


Hindi and other Indian languages, These, 
decisions were taken at a two-day meeting in 
New Delhi which ended on Jun 26. with the 
Union Information Minister V.N. Gadgil. and 
several newspaper representatives attending. 

EVENTS—International 


mer PM. was. on Jun 24. elected Italy's new 
President, succeeding socialist Sando Pertim. 
Cossiga. 66. is the youngest-ever President of 
Italy. He 'will be in office for the next seven 
years. 

UN Charter 40 years oM: Jun 26 marked 
the 40th anniversary of the signing of the UN 


US aictiaeologists have discovered what they 
believe to be the oldest village in the world in 
southeast Turkey. According to Turkish his¬ 
torian Halet Cambei. who led the excavations, 
, the 9.000-vear*old village was discovered after 
21 years of work. This was the first time that 
such an old village had been found ^th tha 


Aaru't now P C a i Je ra: Alan Garcia, the 
charismatic 35-year-oid leader of a populist 
party, often at odds with Peru's military, has 
become the South Americsn nation's new Pre¬ 


sident. Garcur won the presidentiai election 
with .46.7%of the votes polled, with Alfonso 
Barranles. the Marxist Mayor of Lima, second 
with 21%. Gercis takes over as President at a 
time whan Peru faces its worst-ever economic 
crisis and a guariMa fosurgency that has taken 
5.000 Ihiaa. 

•aurina aolaastoat The goverrtments of tha 
seven countries of the -Warsaw Pact have 
ratiM an agreement exitendmg the alKartce for 
another 20years. Theogreement to extend tha 
30-year-old, alliance'wo^ ryachad in Warsaw 
on Apr 26 hy the goeonments of the Soviet 
Ur4on..Pofaiid. East Gsririeny. Czechoslovakis. 
Hungary. Romania and flulgaria. 

Rdcoldhaitf SauA AMca: Defying world 
opMpn South Africa on ^n. 17. mstsHed an 
iQtariro gov e rnment lit Namibia through a pro- 
darhaifon .eigried by Pnsidem Pieiar Botha. 
The Ht^-move by Pfetoria daSays.the UN's 


presrXIttbed indeparidenoe plan for f^srhibia and 
was fnwnedmkt. pdrtdomried by the world 
brxfy fprf g rtOwn i neifita the worfo over. The 
newait#iBibadeit fr( Narrtibia. which will leava 
contnof'r^ .toraigif affsira and .dafarx» hi Ae- 
toria'a otwnprise .a douncil of minfs^ 

tare- iffatfa; up ot- f^ toriai parties and; a 


idapjf:. Ghfiitiaa'' 

.. b';^.-<iffM tor--: 




Charter, which led to the rxsation of the world 
body. Secretary-General Javier Perer De 
Cueller, at a ceremony to mark the day. called 
the document a "monumental achievement in 
the search for a peaceful world." Nine countries 
used the occasion to come out jointly with a 
(»U for bolstering the UN forces and 
irrstitutions. particularly the Security Council 
and the peacekeeping forces. They recommen-, 
tied a special meeting of the Security Counci! 
aimed at reintorcirrg the organisation's effec¬ 
tiveness. The nine coumries wore Sweden, 
Argentina. Austria. Canaria. Jordari, Malaysia. 
Senegal. Spain and Tanzania. 

llO's onmial coniMance : A three-week- 
loitg anrrual conference of the Intemalional 
Lat^r.'Organisatkjh (ILO) ended in Getrava on 
Jun 27 after arlopting a series of conventions, 
racomitienrlatiorrs and resolutions to prevent 
kidtjstriat accidents. A convention on 
occupational health services makes it 
obligatory r>n ratifyirtg members to develop 
aursh services and unrlortake measures to pie- 
'vent scxihlants. The theme of the conference 
was inrfosbiat relations and ILO Direcior- 
Ganeiaf. Prancis Blanchard highlighted the 
esaeMial role of tripanism for developing har- 
tnonkAis emptoyer-emplovee relations. The 
WotWks. empfoyers aryl govomrttera 
rMegataa who spoke during the debate fully 
ertdbraed BWnchard's view _ 

MISCELLANY 


remnants of stone buildings shewing that a 
varied and complex community lived there. The 
villagefs farmed and raised cattle and knew 
how to make use of bronze 2.000 years before 
the date usually accepted as the start of the 
bronze age. The groups' findirrg should lead to 
a revision of ttie dates laid down by historians 
tor the time tested first-recorded human 
settiemenis. 

Block human righls scene: More than 
1.500 people were executed in 40 countries 
last year, according to Amnesty Internatiorwl, 
the London-based human rights organisatioti. 
Amnesty said the actual ligure was likely to be 
much higher than its 1.513 because many 
governments provided incomplete figures. In 
Iran, 661 people were executed in 1984. but 
many more executions are believed to riave 
taken place. China reported 292 confirmed 
executions but these did not include the ones in 
niral areas. Amnesty said it had learned of 
2.068 death sentences in 55 countries la.st 
ytiar. The organisation described the death 
penally as cruel, inhuman and degrading and 
called for its abolition all over the world. 8y 
1984. 27 governments had abolished the 
death sentence for all offences and 19 had 
retained.it only for "extraordinary" offences 
such as wartime crimes. 

CkUd labour sliH rampant: An estimated 
150m children continue to be u.’^od like 
"enimals'. in mining, manufacturing and other 
dangerous occupations throughout the world. 


I: Turkish. Weat German and 


according to the World Healih Organisation 
(WHO). One in every four children in India. 
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Mail and taivamil 
Baiawi, chiei ooeupatian^ 

riealttt in Geneva. GhiW tabouan autlaM 
under conditiona sinnilar to thoaa in IMt oan* 
tury Europe. The otfancaa occuned largalv in 
Third Worid and developing oo u ntriea; ‘Coloro* 
bia ia the the worst but it is alao bad in Brazil. 
Ecuador and aH of Africa.' Batawi told 
delegates to the imemationai oonfetance on the 
health of miners io Pittsburgh. USA. The WHP 
official said industrialised countries sometimes 
.sold developing nations obsoleta and h8za^ 
dous equipment that would not comply with 
their own safety standards. 

POPULATION 

(Continued fmm pagt ttif 



tom Oaaifb IsaiM^ 70. a Ibrmar ■British 
Foreign Secret^ and'one of the moat cokxirful proticttons. 
and unpredictablnpoiMeionvof die tos. afters 
long illneasan'Jun 2 iniondon. BroWnwas die General of t 
deputy leaderof the Labour Party from 1960to trial Re^r 
1970 and Foreign Secretary from 1965 to the Jawaha 
1966. . die air crash 

KahMi Atm Oiilnlon» 31. who lapsed Into a Nayudanimi 
coma a decade ago and prompted a historic 1971. 
right-to'die US qourt decision, on dun 11. at a EKoa Sch 

nursing home In Morris Township. Quinlan lap- who took c 
sed into coma on Apr IS. 1975 and after broke out in 

A RAT RACE FOR PEACE 

BY GAUTAM KAUL Additional Commissioner of Police. Delhi 


prcticitons. shbzemtfned alve 

Vlief Y»|Myadi|M*ai^ BS^-Mrnilr 0^^ 
General of dieGouricM fprSd^ific end indiis- 
trial Re^rch and former ViCe^Ciianoslliar of 
the JawaharM Nehru Uniuersity. on Jun^^ in 
die air crash of an Air indik irianein the Adando. 
Nayudamma was awarded the PadmaShri ki 
1971. 

EKoa Sorids, 61, former Lebanese President 
who took over soon after Lebanon's CivK war 
broke out in 1976. on Jun 27 in Paris. A.P. 


they are not planhing their families, under 
instructions from their religious priests. 
The opponents of family planning also 
spread a fear among the ignorant masses 
that after sterilisation if children of a family 
die. the family will be doomed for ever -to 
live without children. 

Thus.it is evident that ignorance of the 
people is exploited by some opposition 
parties to scuttle the actual implementa- 
tioi) of government-sponsored family plan¬ 
ning programmes in India. 

Economic Planning 


M an is a social animal. He cannot 
exist alone. At the same time his 
existence is disturbed in the pre¬ 
sence of too large a amwd. In fact social 
scientists have analysed that there will be a 
point in human population concentration 
when man would act irrationally if he is put 
in a place which is over-crowded. It 
follows that when a given community gets 
over-populated there would be a complete 
breakdown in the law and order situation 
which would ultimately result in the disin¬ 
tegration of that community. 


the concentration of rat population and 
that increase in the population of rats 
beyond a certain number led to the rats 
killing each other till the concentration was 
brought down to acceptable levels. 

The experiment also revealed that there 
was a related irritability factor in the 
behaviour of white mice and this factor 
increased as population in the cage 
increased resulting in irrational behaviour. 

The experiment also showed that 
breeding in captivity also stopped after a 
certain point which was much lower than 


The population policy of the Govern¬ 
ment of India is an integral pan of the total 
process of econoinic planning which 
includes development of health services, 
educational facilities and generation of 
employment opportunities. Controlling the 
population growth is not the only aim. 
People who are bom should be socially 


This inference was reached on the basis 
of experiments coriducted on the 
behaviour of rats. 

Rat Experiment 

In 1964. American scientists in the 
University of Wisconsin were conducting 
research on the behaiaour of rats using 
white mice as their model. They had 


the point at which rats were kilFing one 
another. Il was inferred that the factor of 
irritability increased sharply when they 
were not in a position to undertake the 
breeding process but the level of 
intoleranoe was not achlefved till the popula¬ 
tion increased drastically. As soon as'the 
rat population was brought down breeding 


oevotoped and it is the socially developed 
groups who automatically practise the 
small family norm. Population policy of the 
r'ountry has to be comprehensive in it* 
social obiectives and for this, pditicai con¬ 
sensus should exist in the coi-titry. The 
worst part of the story is that, in the cpfal 
(uoas and in the slums, rumours against 
mity planning have taken a communal 
• ertone and an element of fear has beor. 
I (acted amongst the ignorarit masses. 

The government fttricttonanes who are 
i! ^charge of implementation of family plan¬ 
ning programmes ought to be sensitive to 
tire preiudtces and .superstitions of the 
masses A prerequisite of a successful 
family planning programme in a develop¬ 
ing coirntry i.s educa’ipn of the people and 
the- government alone cannot perform this 
(Oil. Voluntary elfort and political mobilisa¬ 
tion is an er.sontial prerequisite. 

To sum ur). the government has 
attached great importance to the popula¬ 
tion (lolicy in India but it needs to be bac¬ 
ked by. political consensus and 
mobilisation by (xiUtical cadres. Social 
pfi!)iidice.s have to be. overcome with the 
h(‘lp of political parties, through tfieir 
voluntary effort. Government functionaries 
alone cannot achieve the targets. 


ordered a large consignment of white mice 
without arranging enough storage space in 
the university animal farm. Since all the 
mice looked healthy, they decided to put 
the newly arrived stock into cages in which 
there were already a large number of white 
mice. The transfer of fresh stock led to 
over-crowding of the mice. 

After 24 hours the rat cage was inspec¬ 
ted and it was found that s very large num¬ 
ber of white mice had died. The cause of 
death was shock and haemorrhage— 
result of the white mice having bitten each 
other. When the dead white mice were 
removed it was found that the concentra¬ 
tion of the living white mice was epough 
to allow each mouse to move away to a 
distance equal to the space occupied by 
its body. 

One of the scientists then decided to 
replenish the cage with a smaller nupiber 
of white mice. Whdn they were added it 
was found that alt the new entrants to the 
cage were again kiHed by the existing mice 
colony. It dawned on the sdentist that 
there must: be e oorreletion betwaan^the 
number of rnioe that pan be kep^ in the 
cage and the area otthe cage; . 

The scientists discovered:'thit; ithe 
behaviour of .rats was ditectiy related to 


started again. 

Human Behaviour 

This.^ inference was appliecl to human 
behaviour. Field observations were under¬ 
taken in slum colonies of Hong Kong, 
Harlem in New York City anc some other 
controlled* ar§as to find out if there were 
similarities between the behaviour of 
humans and that of white mice. It was 
found that in all respects, factors noticed , 
in the behaviour of the former -were simitar 
to those noticed among the latter. 

It was also revealed that for human 
beings the minimum required space is 5 sq 
ft. This is known as the area of 'private 
defence'. As soon as this rfiinimum area is 
encroached, human behaviour by a natural' 
process would acquire a threatening pos¬ 
ture. rioting and murder would follow. , 

This m^ei of social behaviour has ita 
lessons to all law enforcement agencies as 
well as those who have the duty to plan 
new towns and colonies. To prevsnT' 
anarchy in human society we need' to 
decongest of our metropoUtari'ereajs 
and discourage the growth of slUiTis::i&F 
they aredw area which is moM threeteried' 
by violence and'dis6r^.\Md^tW^^^ 
cause of increasing viQi«nde.-in cot^riee 
like Indie is over^xipulatkih::^ V o 
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' ; Shouldlnidia Go In For Hi-tech Now? 

r pmm 0 >Y IntHanthi-tBCh ia /ifts paaawotd to whose chime the doors to an Ektoredo wW swing open, indie’s selvetkm, 
th^ ere-comdoceif. Has only in hastily boarding the hi-tech bus. To prove the point they eite exempies of.countries like ' 
Sbuth Koras, Singapore, Taiwan and Hong Kong—the Tour little dragons of Asia “—which have struggled out of the 
rut of poverty end soared to prosperity on the buoyant wings of hi-tech. 

Toothers such unseemly huny in fumpingontothe hi'ts€h bendwegtm smacks of a meek attempt to imitate patterns 

of developmeta set by countries with vastly different socio-economic and cultural backgrounds. Hi-teeh. they feel, is neither 
nlaverttnoreppreprlate to Indie end serves only to scuttle Indigenous efforts to develop appropriate technology. 

In thi nascent rnontha of Rajiv Gandhi’s primemirusterahip Ittdiens have, in general, become mere aware of hi-teeh then 
ever before. Hi-tech has become a topic of engaging debate not only among the mandarins of indie’s bureaucracy but also 
amongthe common petgile. 

More titan anting else this signals a break with the past practice of conventional thinking and a growing desire in 
Indians to think anew. Rut has indie reached the stage of economic development from where k can safety take cti in the 
the direction at higher, technology? Or is k too early tir dose? Here we presem views for and against the subject. 


' For 

■ kidta, like other developing countries, must use sophisticated 
technology to improve the quality of its products and reduce 
costs of production. This will lend its products a sharp competi¬ 
tive edge in the international market and give the much needed 
lillip to its exports. The increased flow of money from growing 
exfiorts can then be used to fund welfare programmes and large 
industrial projects in key sectors of development; for both these 
crucial development activities, India is presently depending on 
tiSreign assistance. 

■ Though seemingly expensive, hi-tech is an infinitely more 
co.st effective method of production than labour intensive 
t'aditional methods. Wonderful gifts of hi-tech like the robots 
dramatically improve productivity and quality control. They are 
sleepless mechanical workaholics, are free of absenteeifm and 
do notjoqse^isadvantages of time loss due to accidents arrd 



Strikes. No wonMr the world's most productive wid profitable 
businesses are run largely by robots. And as the Long Term 
C redit Bank of Japan notes; 'While wages over the last decade 
''tve been rising 13% a year’ihe oost of a typicai.robot has 
i remained unchanged at about 6.3m yen (Rs2.5'ial(hst‘. 

R Nor doashi-tech.as is commonly believed.leadltoiJnetnploy' 
"lent, h wiH. no doubt, herald major changes In the work scam; 
t'r're will be new ways of vyorking, different kinds of Jobs but not 
'■ ver jobs. As newer applications for computers are found, a 
■' ' ole new world of job categories will open up. By converting 
• uat is e^entially ffii agrsrfan economy into an industrial one 
d then a service econorT;y, hi-tech will generate a number of 
-I's for each one it takes av ay. 


Against 

■ It is doubtful whether by stepping up exports we will be able 
to combat our basic problems of poverty and backwardness. 
South Korea, which has fully exploited the. hi-tech revolution to 
propel itself to the forefront of the newly industrialised courttries, 
has for instance, failed to fulfil this social objective. Savs 
Newsweek: "For all the progress deep pockets of poverty exist 
throughout the country." Yet its exports have surged from 
$119rn in 1964 to $2.000b last year. 

■ Hi-tech is very expensive. In (xirely economic loims it would 
be impossible for a poor country like India to opt fur a full scale 
acquistion of hi-tech. The international hi-tech market, due tf. 
concentration of know-how in inddstriali.sed nahons. has 
developed monopolistic features. The pricing mechanism takc-> 
into account the enormous investments made on R & 0 jn the.se 
countries. By buying prohibitively expensive hi-tech from advan¬ 
ced nations we are actually financing their ROD efforts which 
are primarily geared towards producing technologies aijpropriato 
and relevartt to their needs and not to our socio-cultural ethos or 
economic needs. 

■ Despite the most vigorous population control measure... 
India's population is expected to cross the 1,000m mark by the 
end of this century. In the foreseeable future, therefore, humans 
are going to be India's mainstay resource and humans rather th.'in 
machines will have to be at the centre of any of lndi.i's plans to 
fight its crippling problems. 

■ New information technology is no doubt foil of promises but 
we will have to see whether we have the resources and the 
socio-cultural preparedness in the country for the induction ol 
such futuristic techniques. Besides, the most pressing need m 
India today is not so much the discovery of new resources but 
the full utiliMtion of the potentials we already have. Have we, tor 
instance . been able to fully exploit the already monitored arid 
known rratural resources for the benefit of the people? T|^s the 
most compelling need of the.hpur is to work for the devel^ment 
of a socially just system where the fortunes of the people at largi^ 
are directly related to thosertif the stata^and a work atmosrrhero 
in which vte are able to make optimum use of whatever we haw; 
achieved. 

■ Since independence we have made considerable progress n < 
science and technology; but has this made the livoS of Indiana, 
any better? (1 BOm people live bslow the poverty line.) Scientif*' 
advancement has meaning only when it is nrcomtianied b 
cultural d^elopment. The people must be culturally alive ar 
capable of seeking and absorbing the fruits of sciertif.. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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INDIAN hockey 


CORNERED FOR A PENALTY ? 

HY NOW KAPAOtA 

S ix of India's star hockey players have TiMcan Singh, half-backs M. Somaiyya. Har- 
been suspended unilaterally and for an deep Singh and Rajinder Sirtgh and goaltceepei 
unspecified duration by the International' J^es. 


S ix of India's star hockey players have 
been suspended unilaterally and for an 
unspecifM duration by the International' 
Hockey Federation (FIH) at its meeting in 
Brussels (Belgium) in April 198&. Also suspen¬ 
ded were the manager K. S. B^i, co.ach Har- 
dayal Singh and assistant manager Ashok 
Kumar. The players and officials were accused 
of an assault on the Japanese umpire Yashirnb 
Yubula durirrg the closing moments of extra- 
time m the final of the Asia Cup. at Dh^ in 
January this year. 

At that juncture. Wch-rivals Pakistan had 
lorged ahead 3-2, following a controversial 
penalty-conier goal by right-winger Kalimullah. 
Only two minutes remained of the second half 
of extra-time wfien Kalimullah received a 
lebound off goalkeeper Romeo James' irads 
and sent a'shoulder high shot into the net. The 
scorer tapped the ball from well above his 
shoulder and could have been pulled up for 


dangerous play. Umpire Yubuta's decision after 


the Pakistanis appealed for it provoked the. 


Indian players who rushed towards him. 


Meanwhile, over 1 .(XX) spectators— nearly 
4,000 were seated on the fringe of the side 
line--rushed onto the field to congratulate the 
Pakistani players In view of the prevailing 
chaos ii becomes extremely difficult to discern 
and identify the so-called culprits of the Indian 


hockey team who allegedly hit Yubula. 
Photographic evidence leveals that six Indian 
players gheraoed the umpire caioling him to 
reverse his decision. The players were inside- 
nght Meiwyn Fernanden. substitute forward L. 


Aaim Cup: A Uttar Hnmla. KU*: Trua> 
orta^m?PHUanptayara 'htt’pr'epioM’ 
YUnita? 


TiMten Singh, half-backs M. Somaiyya. Har- 
deep Singh and Rajinder Sirtgh and goalkeeper 
J^es. 

Though the photograph reveals Fernandez in 
a menacing posture, near the umpire with a 
raised stick, the soft-spoken Indian Airline^ 
inside-right has repeatedly stated that he raised 
the stick to demonstrate the way Kalimullah 
scored the controversial goal, thus highlighting 
the injustice of tlie award. The technical 
delegate at the match Uada (also of Japan) 
reached- the conclusion that Yubuta was 
assaulted by the Indian players because of then- 
menacing gesticulations. 

There Is no doubt that Yubuta was hurt. 
However, the fact to be determined is the 
cause of the injuries. Was it caused by the 
Indian players? There is a school of thought 
which firmly believes that the mob that surged 
onto the ground ran amuck, shoving aiuf 
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coilidino againM ebch csfier.. jostyho. umi^. 
Yubuta who iwnblad by the Impact of .a laiir 
unruly spectators and vmm inibeaquantV tra^r 
pled upon, fcnmadiataiy after the yms^ 
cleared sorna irKlian hockey players surfoprkfstf. 
the Japanese umpire urging Mm to r e cons t dsf 
his decision. Bleing In a traumatic state,'It'is . 
possible that Yubu{B misidantified Mfc actuaf- 
assailants. yidao-reeord|ngs of the match aliid 
reveal that Indian playen and officials indulgetf 
in rantrums to try and rfistupt the match. 

Thus, there W a strong possibility that the 
technical delegsta Uada has In hie report 
penalised hKfia not only for the injuries to 
umpire Yubuta but also for the tantrums and 
disinclination to continue. Hanes, the one-Ysar 
susparviian of the manager. (»ach and assis¬ 
tant ntanSgar and skipper Somaiyya^ 

The crux of the matter is thm for yetas many 
RH officials have strortgly Mt that Indian hoc¬ 
key teams do not taka umpiring decisions 
against them sportingly, and tend to be overtly 
demonstrativB. Indian hodtey offraaldom. to 
camouflage its own inefficiency, talm refuge in 
tfw propagarKia that the umpiring fraternity 
■persecutea India with wrong decisions in etwy 
of our glorious past record. 

Players and-coaches of the Indian hockey, 
team have -recently bmn expisinirtg away 
defeats by blaming ' perverse umpiring 
decisiorts. The actual causes of the decline of 
Indian hockey, like shortage of quality players, 
unfamiliarity with the exacting demands of 
playing on artificial turf and diminishing pop¬ 
ularity of the game amongst the youth, are 
glossed over and the foreign umpires are made 
a scap^ioat. This persecution complex has 
been unfortunately ingrained into the minds of 
our national players also. So they have no 
iqualms iit protesting against umpiring 
.decisions, littie realising that unnecessary pre¬ 
ssure antagonises the supervising officials. At 
Ohaka. iha display of protests and tantrums by 
the Indian pMyars became a bit too much, and 
hence the ,^ama punishmam. In fact, the 
itndian team and offieiMs suttepd for 30 minutes 
'and only ralahtad afiera stern warning from the 
{technical officials and fear of reprisals fram a 
volatile crowd. 

- . 'The- corieem of RH offkxals to atuart the 
wpremacy Of the umpires tod to 'the tfl-astic 
action against the Indiv ptayers.What is really 
{galling is the insshsitlviiy and incompetence Of 
the officials of the bid^ Hockey Federation 
jflHF). Marred by fi^iparous tsndenctos' for 
many years, IHF offi^s did not even 
Into the inddani. Tirito they-had no inklihg of 
jwhat was in store As usual the to' 

indulge in the custontaiv practice cf paitoinii 
^ buck. Maria 0 to,%S. Bedi was btoniatf fOr 
rxH Mghlightirtg thO^ihbidenl and cutpriis tohfs 
rapott. Tiw manat^^ bf course. dsniB 8 . -thb 
bttogMioir ^ ha had pHtoaraatf 'ph 

.ptotwto W'Mto' fHf ofietols''|M$ib|' 






caUbqa' haa that ^ ntm 
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Brussais. ^ aiM^. tha players are a victim 4>f 
the irtefficiorjcv of the IHF. 

Or^ the suspensMna were intimated, the 
IHF reactions. tb alleviate the issue were 
pathetic and amateurish.No copent explanation 
was presented. Instead, they decided to rush 
Aslam Sher Khan, former Olympian and now 
Congress(l) MP frorn BetuI to Brussels to plead 
India's case. It was later realised that Aslam 
Sher Khan had no locus standi either in the IHF 
or worthwhile epuations with top adminis¬ 
trators hi the FIH. ■- 

IHF officials further complicated matters by 
saying, that reserve full-back Iqbaljit Singh was 
involved in the fracas rather than centre-half 
Hardeep Singh. This was done to protect Har- 
deep Singh, as the IHF officials felt that k was 
not possible to find an adequate replacement in 
the centre-half position. Iqbaljit Singh was 
being made a scapegoat. 

Thd fissiparous tdnd^j^ips, were revealed 
when Ashwini Kumar, Vice-President Inter¬ 
national Olympic Corragittee (IOC) and former 
Presideiit of the IHF. circulated the story that 
there was a move to dis-aftiliate the IHF from- 
the FIH, Happily. Etienne Glichitch, President of 
the FIH, denied any thinking on such a move. 
Unfortunately, hockey administration in India 


WAIT UNTIL OCTOBER 


OF LOVE 

T he Davis Cup. the symbol of supre¬ 
macy amongst tennis playing 
nations of the world, started in 1900. 
Dwight Davis, an American citizen, a tennis 
addict and an idealist started the championship 
when in 1900 he donated a huge silver bowl as 
a syrrbol of’ friendly tennis competition 
amongst nations. The tournament was . named 
after him and the ideals were to promote tennis 
and friendship amongst nations. 

The Davis Cup has .stood the test of time. 
The rules of the championship have been fre¬ 
quently altered, political systems of participat¬ 
ing nations have changed but the idea and the 
kieal are immutable. The court is always 78 ft 
by 36 ft and the highest standards of 
sportsmanship are demanded within those 
lines. 

■ fn these iconoclastic years of planned 
obsolescence, the Davis Cup enduies as few 
other 84-year-old institutions have done. In the 
words of Arthur Ashe. 197 b Wimbledon 
champion and non-playing captain of the 
American Davis Cup team foi many years. "The 
Davis Cup is not a place or a player, a cup or a 
contest, a name or a notion. It is an idea and 
will always be just that." 

In the inaugural year of the competition, the 


went on to meet httld^ Australia in the 
Chaltangd Rouijd. The Aussies had Wimbledon 
singles champion Roy Emerson and 
runners -up Fred Stolle and doubles cham- 
piorts John Newcombe and Tony Roche in their 
squad and so expectedly won 4-1. However. 
India performed creditably with the doubles 
pair of Krishnan and Mukherjee gaining a 
inemo’able triumph over the Wimbledon 
champs Newcombe and Roche. 

During the seventies. India's Davts Cup 
challenge was spearheaded by Vijay and Anand 
Amritraj and Shashi Menon. In 1974 India 
reached the finals of the Davis Cup and .had a 
good chance of winning the prestigious trophy 
outright as their opponents South Africa were 
not a very formidable squad. However. India 
chose not to play against South Africa because, 
of their policy of apartheid (South Africa is now 
suspended from participation in the Davis Cup). 

The Davis Cup rules and format have 
'Undergone meny changes. From ldt)0 till 
1971., the Challenge Round existed. This 
' meant that the previous year's holders did rtot 
. participate in the tournament itself but played 
the ultimate irtier-zonal wirtner in a decisive fie 
known as the Challenge Round. The winner of 
the Davis Cup for a calendar year was the victor' 
of the Challenge Round tie. So often the winner 
ol the Davis Cup played just orte match. 

In 1972 the Challenge Round was abolished 
and the inter-zonal winners' played each other 
on a knock-out basis with the US and Rumania 


The suspended players now have to wait till 
October before they know what their fate will 
be. M.A.M. Ramaswamy. Vice-President of 
FIH and former President of IHF. met Glichitch 
in an attempt to resolve the issue. The IHF too 
has changed its stand. Realising that there was 
no point in 'playing' around with the issue, it 
tendered an unconditional apology to the FIH 
ind requested it to reconsider its "harsh" 
decision. Which will be done only when the 
FIH receives the report of the Japanese chief 
technical delegate at the Dhaka tournament. 


lias many enemies within, which further com 
plicaies the contusion. 

The IHF sent a tiew-look team to the four 
nations tournament in Holland in June. India 
wore beaten 1 -2 by England. 1 -4 by West Ger¬ 
many and thrashed 0-8 by Holland, (West Ger¬ 
many were the ultimate victors). Suddenly the 
value of the ■ suspended players increased, 
though it is a sad reflection on the state of 
Indian hockey that the absence of six players 
led to such deplorable defeat. There is 
obviously lack of depth of talent in Indian 
hockey. 

Better late than never, the IHF have decided 
to present a cogent case to the FIH and con¬ 
vince them that the Indian players had no matm 
fida intensions. Even Glichitch agrees that 
umpiring standards in rsgional competitions are 
mediocre. Indian Tiocksy players can stiH be 
condoned. Was not a more serious sacikegc by 
the Paidatani team at the 1972 Munich Olym¬ 
pics condoned after a life ban on the emka 
sqi^? It it imperative that the IHF act effician- 
"y in this matter, sail was their procrestinatfon 
and faHaeious poMciae which lad to the suspan- 
tiion and tirmination of six players in the peak 
c* their career. 


US won ttie Davis Cup beating Great Britain 
3-0 in the final. Since then the championship 
has been an annual foiituro except during Iho 
years ol World War I (191b-18) and World 
War II (1940-45) and in 1901 and 1910 A'hen 
there were not sufficient entries Ttie US hii.s 
won the Davis Cup for the maximum number ol 
times, with 28 victories, followed by Australia 
with 23 victorie's. The longest sp,in ol viclories 
ha.s been by the US. suven-iii-a-row, tietween 

1920 and 1926. The Davis Ciip.liowevra. has 
not been the monopoly ol a lew nations Fif¬ 
teen nations have reached the finals at least 
orice. They are: the US. Australia. Gre.'it Hntain. 
India. Belgium. Japan. France, Italy Mexico. 
Spain. Rumania. West Germany. South Atnca, 
Sweden and Czechoslovakia. 

India's match in the 1985 Davis Cup agam.st 
Sweden is scheduled to be held in Bangalore 
frdm Aug 2-4. World ranked players like Mats 
Wilander. Anders Jarryd and Stefan Edberg will 
be seen in action for the first time in India. This 
is one of the major .charms of the 'Davis Cup. 
Spectators in developing nations like India 
which cannot afford to stage lucrative prize- 
money tournaments get to see world class 
players only during Davis Cup ties. 

India's participation in the Davis Cup haa 
been a regular feature for over half a century. In' 

1921 India fiist participated in the Davis Cup 
and the Alt India Lawn Tennis Association was 
affiliatad to the then Iniematinnal Lawn Tennis 
Federation (ILTF. now ITF. i.e.. International 
Tennis Federation) m 1925. The halcyon days 
of India's participation In the Davis Cup were in 
the sixties and early seventies. The trio of 
Remanathen Krtahnan, Ja i d ee p Mukherjee and 
Prethjit Lai waa responsibla for India's axceNant 
Davis tiup leoord owor taweral yeara in tha six- 
tioa. Tha pkwwcla of glory was achieved when 
this trio lad India to the Challenge Round for the 


leacliitig the final with the former winning 3-2. 
Anoihei significant change took place in 1974 
wtien the competition was thrown open to pro- 
lesskiiials toi thqfirst time. 

In keeping.with the spirit ol the times, tlie 
Drivi.s Cup also obtained corporate sector spon- 


PASSAGE TO VICTORY 



daikid'taftatradafacatradandatufiafiad 
apponanta. At 17, thia adtdaaeant from Lai- 
man. Waat Qatmany. baeama Hra youngaat 
andHtafkatunaaadadpfafartowina 
Grand &am HHa. 
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and » the bast pto tw nt Mi» Jw wwy Conmn 
tifien did not play in Dawis Giip t n a Biw a . The 
new ITF ft a s kfa n t Philippe Chortier was deier^ 
mined to rekindle the traditian and aura al the 
event. He hence sought corporate sector apcvr- 
sorship. Nippon Electric Corpor a tion of Japan 
annuaUy puls up STm in pwe money to be 
shared amongst the participaling natkxB. Win- 
ners in each round get a stipulattd amount. A 
new format was atao imroducad to resurrect 
spectator imarest. The new format eiitialed in 
1381 changed the cup into a two-tiw contest 
with a T6-nabon top group and the rest playing 
in rones on a regranal basis. This farmtf oftars 


daiBt tfeougfiiout die worW wMch' are w 
a w a ngad that- they do not dash with majpr 
imem a ao w a* tp um ame n ts. The leading pro- 
fessionalB now do net hawe to altar or miae their 
toumament schedule to play m Daxie Cup. 

Spectator intereu m the Davis Cup is once 
again arauaed. Around 3.44.322 people 
watched the Davis Orpin 1982 whereas aten' 
dance rose to nearly 4,00.000 the following 
yew. So the Dawis Cup remaies as popular as 
CMS. a Symbol at friendship amongst n^ons 
participanng in sporting contests and impecc¬ 
able bahMiour on court, values rapidly cteclin- 
ing w eontem p or a ty times. N,K. 


AROUND THE TRACK IN 30DAYS 


In the 100 m sprmt. Olympic champian 
Lewis was defeated over the distance for the 
first time in two yeais. when hecametourth in 
the semi-finalsin 10.34 sec—slow by hot 
standards. 

Cridnrt 

Engand gamed a five-wicfcet win over Aus¬ 
tralia in the First of their six-maich 'Ashes' 
senes, on the fifth and final day—Jun13—at 
Leeds 

Twmit 

The firsi of ihe Jour annual Grand Slam 
events, the French Open, ended at the Stade 
Roland Carro.s in Pans on Jun 9 

B es ufci : Men's Smg^: Mats Wilander 
'Sweden^b Ivan Lendi(C/echl3-6.6-.4 6-2.6-2. 

W ot n ew'k StngMs: Chris Even-Lioyd (USA) 
n Mariina Navraiikiva (USA) 6-3. 6-/. 7-b. 
Doabtts- Ma'iii'a .'u.O Parnala Shnver (USA) b 
'.l.iinJi.i IC''ii< 1 «—K.l'icb (FRG) and Helena 
Sukov.) iC/scti) 4-6, 6-2. 6-2 Mixed 
Doubles- •■‘•.■iri Gurifhardr (Swiss) arid M.«Tirva 
i'JSAi h Fiar.v:'Si:i;. Cion.'ale/ (Paraguay) and 
Pallia Sf ii"' 'vJSA) j n 6-3. 6-2 


WHATSNEW 

will be introduced in the Olym¬ 
pics at die nent Games m Seoul (South Korea) 
nt9Q8 

• * * 

Or g anis a s of the TJM CmmomamseaUfr 
CbMMd announced that 'MACr a Scottish 
Rnier. has been adopted as the official mmmat 
ef AnGnHMA to be held at Edinburgh in June 
1936 


Heads that rolled on the way: None other 
than John McEnroe and Jimmy Connors, 
beaten in straight sets by Wilander and Lendl 
respectively in the semi-linaLs 

The World Championships ended it Calgary 
(Canada) on Jun 16 with tola) donuration by 
the Asian countries - China aed Sr^uth Korea 
■hewfeK Men's; Strrsf/es. (Chm.ji 

b Morten FroM-Hansen (Denmark) 14-18 
15-10. 16-6 Doubles: lr>f. Bono Piik H 
Mrjor Sr'o kiin i.Srmrh Kore.-ii h L- V'-iu!Ihi ft 


r Zhu Hong TfiMgci CMn» 
threwMhe spear tteai d f i n w ce qC 19UM M at 
th» national' championshipeiih' Shangh a i onJUn 
9. Thietmpioyadlha'axiningiraBardlhit 1.44011. 
Heldbyi companiot TanglBuoli sinoelSm. 


At. the East Gemnan national' cftampiornhipB. 
held irr Leipzig, on Jim S. Sifiie Hoemer HGQR) 
swam the 30Stm AaeMCflMtp in 2:28.33 as 
just about break the oldirrark of 2:2836 set by 
Una Kachuahite oFthe Scnriet Uhion. 


The great showman oF world adilctics. Willie 
Banks, of LjSA, shattered the TO-ycar-oliFworM 
recoid- for the tiripto ioatip when he hop, step 
and jumped to cover a distaice oF tWM Oi in 
the US Outdoor Track and Field Cham¬ 
pionships at Indianapolis on Jun T6. The earlier 
record was t7.39 m set by Joao Oliveira of 
Brazil in Mexico City in 197 5. 

Thus, now there are still three wortd marks 
which have stood- since 1960 Olympic Games 
in M'exico City—almost T7 years: The long 
jump recorct—0.90 m (29 ft-TVi in): is being 
threatened by Carl Lewis, who is reputed to 
have crossed the mark during training. The 
other two—(i) 400 m m 43.36 sec by Lee 
Evans and. (ii) 4X400 m in 2:56.1 by the US 
guartet of Vince Matthews. Ron Freeman. Larry 
James and Lee Evans —are both likidv to stand 
till Ihe 1990s. 


Tiari Bingyi (China) 5-15. 15- 7. 15-9. 

WtiOMti's Singfos: Flan Aiping (China) b 
Wu .)ian QuF (China) 6-11. 17-11. 11-2 
Doubles: H.-m Aiiiing ft Li Lingwei (China) b I ir- 
Ying and Wii Dixi (China) 15-9. 14-13. 15-9' 
MfxetF Doubles; .Joo Bong Park ft Sisig Hrv 
Vfif) (South Koreal b Slet-m K.-irl:,sor, ft Maria 
BengLsson (Sweden) 1b-‘J. 12-15. 15-12 

SAFLiEEV GUPTA 


fContinued from page SS) 

For 

)■ T..>day s fantastic spectrum of information tecFwioiagy has 
(liaced ir, our hands ioois that can scar, and monttcr every inch of 
the earth's surface—what ties beneath it or floats above it. It is 
.’mrierativo for India to make effective use of the new techniques 
not onjy to sr>ek out new reserves of natural resources but to 
check the immense waste of its natural as well as human 
resources. 

■ Hi-tech can help in the tree flow of information so that the 
gams of scientific development percolate down to tFie common 
man. One satellite, for instancK. can speak to more people than 
all the schools and c olleqes in the country put together. 

■ If hx-tech industries fiave spawned a pollution problem, the 
solution to It also clearfy lies m hi-tech, the worfd becomes 
increasingly conscious of the need to protect and pieeerve its 
ecosystem, hi-tech is moving in to create new methods for curb¬ 
ing industrial pollution and reducing chances of industiial acci¬ 
dents to a minimum 

■ It ;s a fact that hr-tech does trigger off a consumer boom. 
But it IS wrong to conclude that this wiK give rise to cortfumerism 
and erode human relations, traditians. and the culture at a coun¬ 
try. The most technologically advanced country in the worfd. 
Japan, still retains its gloriaus culture arxi traditions. 


Agcmisr 

achievements. In the ab.sence of pipelines from labs to farms all 
the progress we make seems to gather around the elite strata, of 
the society, and our village folic remain untouched by the 
technological advancement which can make their lives much 
easier and healthier. Before we go m for import of some more hi- 
tech vOte must create conditions wheie us benefits can filler down 
to the grassroot levels quickly. 

■ If hi-tech has helped, man, it has also ushered in a hosi of 
problems, of which, the hazards it is creating for the ecology is 
the most serious The Far Mile nuclear accident (US) and the 
Bhopal gas tragedy should be eyeopeners to what might happen 
if indiscriminate growth of hi-tech industnra is encouragwl. 

■ Hi-rtech leads to a mushroom growth of consumer durable 

articles promoting consumerism and eroding human ties and 
relations. It is also worth noting that apart from Japan no country 
which has modernised has succeeded in protecting As oulbiie 
This does not mean we should not modernise; by alf rawans. we 
should. But modernisation should- be woven into the fabric of our 
culture so thattheprocess of mademisation appears to> be gFow- 
ing from it (culture) rather than in spite of it. TFie diaparate 
concept of modernisation and we^emisation should! tie dbatlv 
distinguished in the minds oFthemasses. S B 
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culriiMchoMfL 

flM no iMo mwlB ttm obaarwadon that «n mora than half tha aa^ 
id aiMaa paiapaeiiva plana had not baen praparad. lAaMior 

ad ffloal of the Diairiet Rural Oewatapmant Agencies RXiDA's) planning 
iams bean organiaad. No effort had been made to develop capability 
X planning and formulation of viabie achemes. To ractify these lapses, 
letatora, avangihaning and unifying the administrative structure at 
arious hwafa is imperative. Also tta involvement of village assemblies 
vhen se lecting berwficiaries MriV ensure that only the more deserving 
ousaholds are selected tor IRDP assistance. _ 

JO MDIA CONSORTIUM 

V HELPING HAND 


R eapotidmg to a shottg plea by todia tor continued concessional 
.aid. the Aid India CwBortiuin agreed to provide development 
as i i s ta r Ke to toe tune of S4b. Has d av elopr nwTt aid wH hato India 
> achime viability m balanoe of payments, a highbr growtn rate of 
xports and t6 maintain rtebt service ratio within reasonable limits.' 

The oonsortiiim fn ee t ir>g held M Parie was attended by reptesen- 
itives of doncx government s of Australia. Belgium. Canada. Dertmark. 
ranee. WOst Germany. Italy, Japan. The Nothorlarxls, Norway, 
iweden. the UK and the U&. J^rart from this representatives of mul- 
lateral financial and aid at^rxaes including the Asian Developmem 
ank. Imemational Monetary Fund arid the United Nations Development 
rogrammes were also presem. WNIe reviewing India's achievements 
n the economic front favourably, the consixtium also endorsed its 
eeds for continued cpncessional assistance to sustain economic 
evetopment aimed at modernisation and alleviation of poverty. 

Its $4b assistance for 198B-86 which, in terms Of SDRs (special 
rawing rights) is about 3.9b SDRs, registers an increase of 5.SK over 
ie 3.7b SDRs in 1984-8&. And this iiKraase offsets the rate of infla- 
on in donor countries. The World Bank, on its fiart. has managed to 
eep the aid at l»t yex's level by increasing assistance from the Inter- 
ationN Bank of Reconstruction and Development (IRBD) at market 
4tes thus making up for the reduced aid from the International Develop- 
lent Association (IDA) which is its soft loan affiliate. The bank's assis- 
Kice wilt, therefore, be about $2.5b while that of IDA will decline* 
harply from more than $900m last year to $650m in the current finan- 
kil year. The IDA assistance has. in fact, registered a decline from 40% 
■r the total IDA funds in 1980 to 23% this year. Rather regrettable 
xoictering that financial aid although constituting only 7% of the total 
^vestment, is still of crucial importance to India as it helps avert debt- 
ervicinq problems. And the reduced size of IDA VII from $ 12b to $9b 
oupled with the inclusion of China among IDA beneficiaries portends a 
jrther decline in this soft aid. 

India's Seventh Five Year Plan envisages an average annual Gross 
domestic Product (GDP) of b%. Pn accelerated industrial development 
nd eaport growth rate and lays stress on higher productivity, greater 
nipioymem opportunities and primary reliance on domestic savings for 
nancihg of investment. StUt ITwiR ne^ commercial loans, for the bulk 
>i mvesimera in the country is absorbed by kifrastructure and. therefore, 
et transfer of resources is required for longer periods. And tor tliat it has 
keady established its credit worthiness in the international market, 
iianks to prudent debt managemem. 

^SAM 

N DEEP WATERS _ 

W ith floods and imer-state border conflicts with Nagaland 
disrupting Me in Assam, the army and security forces have 
their hands fun trying to combat these natural and man-made 

'treats. 

For. despite the talks betw ee n the CMs of Nagaland and Assam, a 
testing solution to the frequent inter-border disputes between the two 
Hates has nbt bewi found. In fact, no sooner had the talks concluded 
'han the trigger-happy Nagaland Armed Police resumed its attacks on 
uorder vila^ si Assam with impunity. CoropMte villages were razed to 
'*>« ground and fleeing viflagers shot as a result'of which thousands of 
‘^sa im e e e vileger s had to be sheltated in relief camps. The cessation of 
iKHxier trsIBc further dtorupied condMone. It was then that the Centra 
decided to - i nle i ve no and hammered out an agraemenl b e t wee n the 
"'3'rng eiMee which would ensure immadiara restoration of normal flow 
d rrafficontheAssatn-NagafandbonlaraBalaotheresaalomontof the 
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routes to ansura uninie wu p t e d flow of essential commodities to 
Nagal an d through Assam. The Centra has also decided to make informal 
inquitieB kitO'the tecem violanoe to khyitHy the police personnel indulg¬ 
ing in lawlesanass and taire strong action against the guilty. Meanwhile 
the resumption of tafcs between the agitating Assamese leader^ and the 
Centre have also been put. off tiH some normalcy is restored in the state. 

Me on w h i lq the onset of monsoons brought their share of miseries tor 
north-eastern India as a whole and Assam in particular. The 
Brahmaputra and its tributaries rose above the red mark in several places 
owing to incessant heavy downpours. Flooding of the Barak and 
Kushiara rendered SO.OOO people in Assam homeless. All rail, road and 
air links were tota*ly disrupted. Army had tp be called in for massive res¬ 
cue operations. Tripura, too. was in the same deep waters with the 
Menu and Deo riveiB rising dangerously above all previous flood fevel' 
records. It drove about 60.000 people into make-shift camps. 

And. wKh an end to the monsoons nowhere in sight at the moment 
and with little hope of an early solution to the numerous problems in the 
noith-east,the forecast is rather gioomy. 


'DRUG POLICY 

PANACEA FOR PILLS 


I n yet another move to liberalise the critically importani drug industry, 
the government, in early June, announrred the delicensing of 82 
essential and mass txmsumption bulk drugs as well as their for¬ 
mulations and threw their manufacture open to all sectors of the phar¬ 
maceutical industry. As a first step in this direction the Centre had earlier 
delicensed 12 drugs in March, this year. 

With this announcement all pharmaceutical firms, whether large or 
small, private or public, whoNy liidian or part-foreign owned will be able 
,to freely make and sell bulk drugs and their formulations, that is. the final 
‘packaged form in which chemicals are traded and consumed. These 
delicensed dregs will no longer require a license under the provisions of 
the Industries (Development and Regulation) Act. subject to the provi¬ 
sion that the industrial undertaking does not fall within the purview of 
the Monopolies and Restrictive Trade Practices (MRTP) Act or the 
Foreign Exchange Regulations Act (FERA). ^part from this the article of 
manufacture should not be reserved for tite small-scale sector either. 
Another condition is that the concerned industrial undertaking should 
not be located or even proposed to be located within standard urban 
limits of a city with a population of more than 10 lakhs as determined in 
the Census of India 1981. or within the municipal limits of a city wilti a 
population of more than 5 lakhs. Hoiwever. the delwensed units will be 
required to register themselves witti the Secretariat of Industrial 
Approach (SIA). Department of Industrial Development. 

This registration of delic:ensed industrial undertakings will be subiect 
to clearance by the concerned Central and stale authorities with regard 
to foreign collaborations, capital goods, pollution control, hazardous 
processes, and. most importantly, rhe environment angle. 

The 82 delicensed drugs belong to 29 therapeutic groups ranging 
from vitamins to antibiotics. anti-TE and anii-leprotics to hormones, 
psychotherapeutic dregs to muscle relaxants and cardio-vascular drugs 
to pain kilters. 

This latest drug policy comes as a complete anti-thesis of the earlier 
drug policy and in net effect will deprive the Indian sector, both public 
and private, of protection granted to it under the 1978 drug policy 
which was essentially responsible for its growth in the past few years. 
Also the entry of foreign firms as formulalors which this policy ensures 
will not only deprive Indiari drug companies of profits but may welt 
prove to be a setback for the processes of indigenisation and technology 
upgradation. j.S. 

HIGH BILLING 

In the just ended Budget Session the Lok Sabha has given ‘a credit¬ 
able performance. For. the passing of over 20 Bills of crucial national 
impoilanoe apart from the various Bills relying to the Budget is no 
mean feat! Important among these Bills ware the Bhopal Gas Leak 
Disaster (ffrocessing of Claims) BUI. the controversial Andhra Pradesh 
lagisiative Council (AboMion) BUI,, the Arms (Amendment) Bill, and 
lately the Terrorist arid Disiuptive A^vities (Prevention) Bill. The Houso 
was also able to discuss the detailed Budgetary demands of 15 minis¬ 
tries. 
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Mysterious Black Holes 

BLACK HOLES are so dense that no light 
or radio waves can escape from them. 
How, then, can astronomers unravel their 
mystery? The answer lies in gravity waves. 
According to Einstein's general theory of 
relativity, the collapse of a star or any other 
event that generates a lot of mass move¬ 
ment quickly, should result in a change in 
gravitation. 

However, nobody has seen a gravity 
wave so far. Since the sixties Dr Joseph 
Weber and his colleagues at the University 
of Maryland in America have been trying 
to 'catch' a gravity wave by watching 
massive bars of aluminium for minute con¬ 
tractions and expansibns. 

Researchers at Stanford University, the 
Cern Laboratory in Geneva. LouisianaState 
University and the University of Maryland 
are preparing a new international gravity 
wave hunt. They are planning to use 
supercooled aluminium bars which would 
cut out much of the noise from random 
atomic motion within the bars. 

However, since the detectors can cap¬ 


ture events only witNn our galaxy and 
since stars collapse within our galaxy only 
once in 30 years, we mgy still have a long 
way to go before some light is shed on the 
black holes. 

Computer Consultants 

IN SPITE of the giant steps taken by scien¬ 
ce. computers are still a long way from 
imitating the logic and reasoning—much 
less the complex creativity and subtlety— 
of human thought. But that does not mean 
that they are not trying. 

The latest in computer software are the 
expert systems which are programmes 
that store human expertise on a disc mak¬ 
ing the computer a consultant. They have 
two key components, namely, a specific 
knowledge base of information and a logic 
system which aitplies the appropriate part 
of the stored data to solve a problem 

All that the layman has to do is to have 
an electronic question-and-answer session 
and thus receive help from the computer. 
Besides these easy-to-use pre¬ 
programmed systems, there are shells’ or 


ua^ re 

hence are broader fr^Midpe tetd .fave wf^ 
applications. 

New Look For Vbu 

TO SEE what you would look like in dif¬ 
ferent hairstyles you do not have to go to 
the barber and acuaHy have a hair-cut any¬ 
more. The computer can shovv 'Vou" in 
different hairstyles and you can then 
decide which one you look best in. 

This image-processing system has been 
made possible by combining the life-like 
freeze frame pictures of video cameras 
with a computer's graphics capabilities. By 
reproducing existing images onto com¬ 
puter monitors, video cameras can provide 
an electronic first draft 'sketch'. Computer 
graphics programmes can then be used to 
manipulate the frozen images without 
altering the original prictures. 

These image-processing systems will ’ 
prove to be of tremendous use for plastic 
surgeons, orthodontists, hair-replacement 
and styling centres, cosmetic artists, etc. It 
is also expected that in future this will find 
applications in electronic mail, business 
graphics slide shows and ai-home video 
shopping. 


Answers to 

TEST YOUR WORD POWER 

1. opiMwItend: A: to arrest: take into custody. Computer technology 
is helping law-enforcement officers seek, identify and apprehend 
criminals with far gieater speed than in the past. 

2 austere: 0: harsh; without comfort or luxury; simple and plain; 
severe. Though Hanoi has more vitality than in its austere wartime 
days, life foi the mote than two million inhabitants is stark, 

^ avid: D; greedy; urgently eager; enthusiastic. Judging from the 
merchandise available in the Chongqing (China) department stores 
and the thousands ot bazaars and .shops, city residents have 
become avid consumers 

1 barricade: A. to block oft with an improvised fortification Ten¬ 
sions between the Akalis and the Centre came to a head in Juno 
'84 after armed Sikh radicals barricaded them.selves in the Golden 
Temple in Amritsar. Sikhdom's holiest shrine., 
h berserk: A. ho. go uncontrollHbly wild; violently di’strucl've: fren- 
■led; CM.’ed The ISP (T,imil Nadu Special Police) went berserk on 
All Tools Day. lii'Hling iip sle'jping civilians, looting and damaging 
public inoiKTty WO'til thousands ol rupees, 
o brawl: B: noisy quarrel or fight: row. Beer brawls have became a 
regular event at Americari hockey and football games 
' buoy: A; to raise the courage or spints of; keep up hopes. While 
the recent change in the Sudanese Government has buoyed the 
national mood the country's awesome problems remain. 
ditinembeR-A; to divide up (a country, etc): partition; tear or cut 
the limbs of Ten years ago Pol Pot’s Khmer Rouge guerillas swe(>t 
into Phnom Penh and began their sadistic woik r)| dismembering 
C-imbodi.a. 

erode: A: to wear away eat into. The mammoth storm surges 
caused by cyclones can erode 30 to 50 ft of beach within an hou-. 

iO fad: D: fanciful fashion, interest, preference unlikely to last. One 
way or another, students in the Soviet Union often adopt, belatedly 
at least. Western fads. 

1 I glore; C; strong, fierce, unpleasant light Mesh .screens are the 
simplest and cheapest way to cut glare from VOTs (video display 
terminals) which causes eye-irritation, fatigue and focussing pro¬ 
blems to the VDT users. 

\2. levy: A: to impose; collect by authority or force. Britain’s National 


Union of Journali.sts tias a stem co.de of conduct and wide-ranging 
powers to levy fines against those who violate its rules. 

13. lump: D: hard or compact mass usually without a regular shape. 
Recently biochemists at NASA's Ames Research Center in Califor¬ 
nia presented evidence that life on earth may have gotten its start 
in tumps of clay. 

14. lurid: C; violent and shocking: sensational, causing horror or revul¬ 
sion; gruasome. Scotland had a lurid history of .soccer turmoil until 
it banned the sale ot alcohol at .stadiums: hooliganism droppe 
sharply. 

15 mirage: C; any illusion oi hope that cannot be realised. The con¬ 
tinuing anarchy in Beirut shows that pax Syriana - the once vaun¬ 
ted ability of Mr Assad’s Syria, and nobody else, to impose peace 
on Lebanon— may still be a mirage. 

16 noHen: B; idea; opinion; view: conception. The notion that lac¬ 
tones should be allowed to funnel some of their profits back into 
expansion was first tried in Chongqing, the largest city in the 
world. 

1 7. ossified: C: rigid: unprogressive. Young, smart and tough. Mikhail 
Gorbachov appears determined to impose new discipline and 
cHiciency on the ossified Soviet system. 

1B referendum: D: the .submi.ssion of a proposed law to a popular 
vole. Recently, the Bangladesh President Ll Gen Hussain Muham¬ 
mad Ershad captured 'J4% ot the vote in a controversial puhlx- 
refereridum on his rule 

19. spartan: C' fnigal: marked by simplicity or avoidance of luxury and 
comfort. With their lose, undisciplined style, the Saigonese have 
never made the adjustment to the strict political controls and spar¬ 
tan economy that are tightening the screws on so much of the 
irountry 

'20. supersede: A- to rake the place ot; supplant. Joginder Singh's (the 
^■■llhor o* Sant Jarnail Singh Bhindranwale) selection of a number ot 
exnemists as members of the ad hoc committee to tun Sikh affairs 
indic,ited that it was an attempt to supersede the more moderate 


leadership of the movement. 

Vocabulary Rorings; 

20-13 correct..exceptional 

17.-1 & correct.' excellent . 

14-12 correct .. .V'.*’. *.' . ..good-i^ 
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P^riq For U litmiew 


EBY PRABHAGOPAL 


Selection at an inten/iew is 
hinged on the image you por¬ 
tray before the board. So 
know yourself, your 
aspirations and interests 
thoroughly... and victory 
would be yours. 

/ A hi The interview letter!* The words 

/\ sound sweet music for the 
/ \ desperate job-seeker and even 
motivate him to toil hard. An interview call 
also means half the battle won, and carries 
the hope of total victory. Nevertheless, 
there is always a slip between the cup and 
the lip. So here's to help you reduce your 
slips. 

The intenriew call is sent out only to a 
handpicked few selected from the myriad 
of applicants for the job. If you happen to 
be at the receiving end. you have to com¬ 
pete with a handful of those who have 
almost the same qualifications, ability and 
potential as you. And you have also to 
emerge as the best among these equals. 

The'purpose of an interview is to assess 
the candidate's personal traits and 
behaviour, which, in the long run, play a 
vital role in efficient job management. It is 
also a forum where the employer tries to 
assess the credibility of the resume* presen¬ 
ted to. him earlier, by the latter. It is not a 
'strict cross-examination' but an informa¬ 
tion dialogue intended to judge the can¬ 
didate's alertness. 

The mortwit the interwbw letter is in 
your hands you have to remember that ttie 
ball IS in your court. Success would 
entirely depend on your capacity to spin 
the ball to the best of your ability and skill. 
Now. this capacity needs to be developed 
by way of practice as does every other art. 
There is, in fact, a pieparing strategy that' 
can even see you through your maiden 
intervievv. 

Strategy 

The initial stages of preparation involve 
the defensive strategy of "knowing the 
enemy". Make an effort to learn all about 
the organisation you intend to work for 
and the nature of the work you would be 
expected to do. If you are shrewd enough 
you may try to analyse possible ways and 
means of improving the work methods. 
Such an analysis should equip you to 


answer one standard question posed by. 
most employers: "In what ways do you 
think you can make a contribution to our 
organisation and how do you think you 
can help us perform better?" 

The image you portray in the interview 
is bound to be the turning point in your 
success. So know yourself and your plus 
and minus points. Here's where an honest 
self-assessment comes in handy. This 
would help you realise what you are ideally 
suited for and also answer questions like; 
"How would you describe yourself as a 
person?" "What are your aims in lifer 

In the case of candidates with prior job- 
experience. questions like "What was .the 
nature of work in your previous job?" "Why 
do you want to change your job?" figure 
most. 

As part of your strategy for preparing 
for an effective interview, you may try to 


coordinate with another student in mock 
interview sessions where one of you may 
assume the role of the interviewer, and the 
other the role of the interviewee. 

Lastly, how you present yourself in the 
Interview is as impoit»tt as what you have 
to present. Dress appropriately and 
cultivate a sense of confidence in the pre¬ 
sence of tlie interviewer; nothing conveys 
lack of self-confidence more than a limp 
handshake, a clumsy Namaste said in a 
shaky voice, fidgety hands or wandering 
eyes. Try to be relaxed and composed. 

A word of caution on how and how not 
to answer the questions put to you by the 
board. Be candid, confident and fearlMs. 
At the same time do not be impulsive, 
arrogant or curt in case the board mem¬ 
bers try to corner you on a particular point 
Be honest, for. honesty goes a long way 
(To ba eontinumdj 


KEEP THE BALL ROLLING 


O ne basic courtesy is often 
overlooked by job-seekers, after 
the interview. This is the letter in 
appreciation of the fact that they were 
given an opportunity to be interviewed. 
Such a prorhpt action would help in keep¬ 
ing their name fresh in the interviewers' 
mind: and, of course, the communication 
ball can also be kept rolling. 

Two other kinds of letters are also 
important; the letter of acceptance and the 
letter of rejection. These letters should be 
promptly despatched as soon as the inter¬ 
viewee has accepted or rejected a job. See 
the sample letters below: 
in Appreciation 
Your Address. 


Letter of Acceptance 

Your Address. 

Employer's Address 

(If possible, use employer s name 

Dear 

I am very pleased to accept your offer 
(state offerf as outlined in your letter of 
(date). 

(Mention enclosures—application, 

resume, or any other related imformation) 

I look forward to meeting the 
challenges of the job and I shall make 
every attempt to fulfil your expectations. 

Yours sincerely. 

Signature 
Your name typed 


Employer's Address Letter Of Rsjectien 

(If possible, use employer's name) Your Address. 

Oodr 

I appreciated the opportunity to talk Employer s Address 
with you on (date). The information you ("Possible, use employers name.) 
shared with me about (name of the com- 
pany) was excellent, and I am excited 

about the possibility of applying my . considerable thought. I have 

education and experience to the position not to acce^ your offer of 

offered by you. employment as outlined in your tetter of 

If I can provide you with any additional ^^'s h®s been a very difficult deci- 

information. please let me know. I look "]«■ N^hetess, I tf^k yw for 

forward to hearing from you soon. consideration. Your confidence in me 

IS greatly appreciated... . 

Yours sincerely Yours emc^aly. 

(Signature) .I' ^ighatura) 

Your name typed . Your name typed 
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BYN.K.HANS 

Questions on map interpreta¬ 
tion are a part of competitive 
exams, viz. Civil Services Pre¬ 
lims, Bank PO examSkCtc. This 
is the third in the series on 
map reading, emphasising on 
India's physical features. 

U nderstanding our country India is 
understanding its geography, poli¬ 
ty, economy, history and other 
social and cultural aspects. It is rather 
interesting to study these aspects through 
maps, Geography and maps are very 
closety related. Map-1 shows some of the 
physical features of India, a country of 
great geographical extent. India,as you 
see. is well marked off from the rest of 
Asia by mountains and seas which give it a 
distinct geographical entity. Bounded by 
the Himalayas in the north, it stretches 
southwards and at the Tropic of Cancer, 
tapers oft into the Indian Ocean between 
the Bay of Bengal on the east and the Ara¬ 
bian Sea on the west. 

At the macro-level the Indian sub¬ 
continent may be divided into three 
broadly defined physiographic units: (a) 
The Himalayan and the associated moun¬ 


tain chains (b) The Indo-Ganga 
Brahmaputra plain; and (c) The peninsular, 
plateau. 

The boundary line between the arc of 
the Himalayan ranges and the plains of 
India is clearly marked out. This, however 
is not so in the case of the boundary line 
between the plains and the r>eninsular 
plateau. The Himalayan mountain chain, 
all along its longitudinal axis, is arranged in 
a series of three parallel ranges sometimes 
referred to as (i) Great Himalayas (ii) Lesser 
Himalayas and |iii) Sub-Himalayas: at 
other ‘places they are called the irtner, the 
middle and the outer Himalayas. Contours 
are the iso-lines joining the places of same 
height. As you see in Map-1 the contours 
have been drawn at heights of 1.200 
ft. 3.000 ft. 4.500 ft, 6.000 ft. 9.000ft. 
12.000 ft and 18.000 ft The altitude as 
well as physiographic complexity increase 
from the outer to the innermost Himalayan 
ranges. The Great Himalayas which have 
an average altitude of 6.000 m have, 
within them, almost all the prominent 
Himalayan peaks like Mf Everest (8.848 
m). Kanchenjunga (8.598 m) and Nanda 
Devi (7.81 7 m) (shown in the map as 1.2 
and 3 resfreciively). In the northwest the 
Himalayan ranges coalesce with the diver¬ 
sely arranged mountain chains of the Kara 
Koram. the Hindukush. Kunlun. Pamir, etc 
Also note the positions of Sulaiman 


TliePmm 

The great plain of India, formed by the 
Indus, the Ganga and the Brahmaputra 
rivers has been an area of immense 
significance. Generally the plain is 
recognised as consisting of four divisions, 
each characterised by important differen¬ 
ces in surface relief. They are (i) Bhabar (ii) 
Terai (iii) Bhangar and (iv) Khadar. 

Rising from the alluvial plains of UP and 
Bihar, south of the Yamuna-Ganga line, 
the great Indian plateau extends towards 
the south to encompass the entire penin¬ 
sula. The outlying projections of the penin¬ 
sular plateau represented by the AraVallis, 
Rajmahal and Shillong Hills mark the 
northern limits of the Himalayas. The 
plateau first slopes to the north and the 
east and thereafter the Vindhya-Kaimur 
range to the west. The topography of the 
Deccan and the Karnataka ipileteaus is 
dominated by the Western Ghats. Near 
Goa, the Ghats dip to 900 m but rise once 
again in the Nilgirl Hills. The Eastern Ghats 
are less impressive and form a discon¬ 
tinuous crest on the eastern periphery of 
the plateau. They are represented by an 
irregular line of hills, such as the 
Nallamalais. Velikondas. Palkondas and 
the Pachmalais 

The Indian islands in the Bay of Bengal 
consist of the Andamans (about 200 
islands) and the Nicobar (19 islands), 
group extending tor 350 km. The Arabian 
Sea islands consist ot the Lakshadweep 
group formed by the coral deposits off the 
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Kerala coast. 

Rivar Sytlani 

Map-2. depicts the Indian river system 
and its potential uses in terms of irrigatior\ 
thermal and hydel power projects, etc. 
Broadly speaking the river systems of the 
country can be classified on the basis of 
their origin, viz. (i) The Himalayan rivers 
and (ii) the peninsular rivers. The 
Himalayan rivers belong to three principle 
river systems—Indus. Gaiiga and the 
Brahmaputra, originating on the southern 
slopes of the Tibetan highlands. Initially 
they flow parallel to the main axis of the 
mountains in longitudinal troughs and then 
take a sudden bend towards the south 
piercing the towering mountain crest to 
reach the plain. The Himalayan rivers are 
typical examples of antecedent drainage. 

The Indus rivet rises in Tibet near the 
Mansarowar lake and receives. Himalayan 
tributaries such as Gartang. Zaskar. Dros 
Shyolc. Shigar. Nubra. Giigit and the 
Aunza in J 8 K. Near Altock it receives the 



Kabul and its tributaries. Some of the 
important tributaries below Altock are 
Kurram, Tochi and the Zholo-Gomal. The 
collective flow of its well-known Punjab 
tributaries—Sutlej. Beas, Ravi, Chenab 
and Jhelum (their ancient names being 
Sutudri. Vipas. Parushri. Asikni and Vibsta 
respectively and the Greek names being 
Zaradrus. Hyphasis. Hydraotes, Akesines 
and Hydasper. respectively), goes to make 
the Panjnad which falls into the 
mainstream a little above Miltrawkot. 

With a total length of 2880 km the 
Irrdus is one of the larger rivers of the 
world. India can utilise only 20% of its 
total waters as per the Indus Water Treaty 
with Pakistan. River Jhelum rises in 
Verinag: Chenab. Ravi and Beas in the 
Himachal mountains and the Sutlej in 
Tibet. 

The Ganga rises in the Himalayas and 
flowing south-westwards branches out 
from the hills near Haridwar. Tributaries on 
the right include Jamuna. Son. Punpun 



and Tons, and on the left Ramganga. 
Gomati. Ghaghara. Gandak, Kosi and the- 
Mahanadi. In Bangladesh it flows as River 
Padma. 

Major rivers of the peninsula such as 
Mahanadi. Godavari. Krishna. Cauvery 
flow eastwards into the Bay of Bengal. 
Rivers which flow westwards are generally 
small. Narmada and Tapti are the impor¬ 
tant west flowing streams which occupy 
structural depressions. The Godavari rising 
in Nasik district of Maharashtra and joining 
the Bay of Bengal in Andhra Pradesh is the 
longest of the peninsular rivers. It is often 
referred to as Vridha Ganga or Dakshin 
Ganga. *■ 

To utilise the water resources of the 
river system several dams, river valley pro¬ 
jects and hydel power projects have been 
constructed, (otb Map-2). Yet India 
remains a rain fed country and mon soons 
play a very important role in agricul'ture and 
natural economy 
Rainfall 

Map-3 shows the distribution of annual 
average rainfall in different parts of the 
country. There are areas where there is vir¬ 
tually no rainfall and others where it rains 
almost throughout the year. 

The same map shows dates of the 
onset of monsoons- The Indian sub¬ 
continent receives the bulk of its rainfall 
during the southwest monsoon period. In 
about, a month's lime, the rain-bearing 
winds which are strong, blowing at an 
average speed of 30 km per hour, cover 
almost the entire country. Note the date 
and directive shown in Map-3. 

The south-west monsoon begins to ret¬ 
reat from north India by the second week 
of September. Unlike the sudden burst. 

(Cofttinu 9 d,on p» 0 a 67 ) 
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What do written tests, group dis¬ 
cussions and interviews have in 
common? Water pollution, 
freedom of the press, social fores¬ 
try. ’freak’ TV transmissions... 

You could be asked to write, talk or dis¬ 
cuss steps being taken to curb the first 
(topic), or the significance of the 
second in a democratic polity, or the 
importance of the third in present 
times, or what's responsible for the 
fourth... For substantial answers that 
should 'open' every door for you, here's 
some solid ground work. 

CODE FOR THE PRESS? ~~ 

F or democracy to thrive, a free press 
is a mast. It is not for nothing tfuit the 
pross is regarded as the watchdog of 
■lemocracy. And since democracy is a way 
:)f life, the role of the press is as rnulii- 
taceted and multi-dimensional as life itself, 
m the course of playing this role, it often 
romes into conflict with the government. 
The Indian experience has been that from 
lime to time, blatant as well as not-so- 
hlatant attempts are made to curb the 
freedom of the press which, taken as an 
extension of freedom of speech and 
expression', is a Fundamental Right, 
guaranteed by the Constitution. 

The constitutional restrictions on this 
right notwithstanding, a more elaborate 
code has been sought to be spelt out. the 
deliberations of the recently held state 
information ministers' conference in New 
Delhi being the latest attempt. It was sug¬ 
gested at the conference that the press 
■ I'jos not follow, any professional code or 
iiidards. However, it is a matter of com- 
"on knowledge that this accusation can 
i-e lustifiably levelled against only a section 
' the press. There is no conceivable 
'•..ason why the more responsible section 
f the media should bind itself because of 
die lapses of a few. 

Further, if any such code is to be effec- 
nve. it cannot contain vague formulations 
so as to become practically irrelevant. It 
I'lust comprise detailed do's and don'ts 
covering the entire gamut of life. The for- 
rnulation of such an exhaustive code is 
next to impossible, and if it is made and 
implemented it would tantamount to 
'inforcing rigidity in a line of work that 
needs flexibility. After all. everyda^^ 
Situations are so fluid ^nd complex that the 
press, in order to possess a semblance of 
credibility, must be free from any straitjac- 
keting. Exactitude is therefore unreason- 
onty topoad fiiin c iples should act as a 


There are already quite a handful of 
legal and constitutional guidelines, which 
constitute the framework within which the 
press is required to function. When a sec¬ 
tion transgresses, it can be hauled up 
before the Press Council. Moreover, the 
Council itself has built up the equivalent of 
case law through' adjudicating on a variety 
of matters. There is. therefore, no dearth 
of codes for the press. 

Under the circumstances. any 
enlightened citizen cannot help but feel 
that suppression of facts is what is aimed 
at by the protagonists of such a detailed 
code of conduct. It is a fact that Indian 
public opinion has matured. Prompt dis¬ 
semination of accurate and complete 
information, soberly portrayed, can easily 
rnobilise the vast majority of law-abiding 
and right-thinking people against ovil- 
doing Therefore, undue official intor- 
feroiico must be avoided. After all. if the 
press IS to become responsible, the 
government must first take tlie initiative to 
be responsive. _ V.K 

SOCIAL FORESTRY _ 

A fter the popular appeal of the 
Chipko movement and its southern 
counterpart, the Appiko movement. 
tf»e social forestry programme has again 
given India's mral population something to 
think about. 

Though initially introduced by the 
National Commission on Agriculture (NCA) 
in 1976, the aims of the social forestry 
programme were clearly articulated in the 
Sixth Plan (1980-85) which allocated Rs 

FOR THE FORESTS 

India's forests certainly desrve a better 
deal. Recent researches conducted by the 
National Remote Sensing Agency. 
Hyderabad reveal that the total geographi¬ 
cal area under forest cover is just 14.10% 
which is far below the minimal figure o» 
33% necessary for maintaining the right 
ecological balance as established by the 
National Commission on Agriculture. 

Despite the enactment of the Forests 
(Conservation) Act. 1980 by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, for the prohibition of the 
conversion of reserved forests into any 
other type of forest land or its use for any 
non-forest purposes without prior permis¬ 
sion of the Central Government, the 
heaviest depletion has occurred in these 
reserved areas. The worst affected states 
are Haryana. Rajasthan, West Bengal. 
Jammu and Kashmir, Maharashtra and 
Gujarat. In this critical situation, the suc- 
oessftjl implementation of the sopial fores- 
Biy programme is undo ub tedly imperative. 


'36l8m or 51% of the total amount reser¬ 
ved for forestry for its financing. The major 
objective of this policy, as stated in the 
Sixth Plan, is to make India’s rural popula¬ 
tion self-sufficient in terms of food, fodder 
fuel and other domestic needs, as well as 
to meet the requirements of village indus¬ 
tries. 

In rural India since firewood is one of 
the primary sources of energy, it 
became evident that the rapid denudation 
of forests, especially over the last few 
decades, due to the effects of industry, 
commerce and population pressure, 
would ultimately lead to the collapse of the 
firewood economy and thereby place 
great pressures on energy from mineral 
resources. Therefore, to avert this crisis the 
social forestry programme with special 
emphasis on increasing the quantity ot fuel 
wood, bamboo and timber to fulfill the 
growing fuel requirements of the coun¬ 
tryside, was enunciated 

Tfie first lour years of the Sixth Plan saw 
the planting of trees on 1,20 000 fiectares 
ot land With the fiolf) of foreign assistance 
social forestry projects fiave been 
launched in nine stales including Gujarat. 
Punjab. Karnataka, West Bengal. Kerala. 
Meghalaya. Recently. Bihar started its own 
social forestry jjrogramme too. Tftc World 
Bank. Sweden. USA and Canada fiave 
jrrovided assistance in the implementation 
of these projects. The government has 
also taken special interest in the. area and 
this is reflected in the PM's decision to 
create a separate ministry for forests at the 
Centre. 

A major factor in support of the social 
forestry programme is that a great deal of 
rural land is available which is unfit for 
cultivation and hence can .be utilised for 
the growing of trees, thereby serving a 
dual purfiose of providing fuel' wood for 
the villagers and timber for small village 
industries. Besides, if such land is not 
utilised it usually becomes useless for any 
kind of cultivation due to ecological 
deterioration. Also, apart from protecting 
the soil and environment, such a policy 
has the merit of providing rural 
employment. 

This programme has involved the plant¬ 
ing of trees in government-owned and 
panchayat lands and other public areas in 
the villages. Provisions are also made for 
the planting of trees along roadsides. In the 
case of individual cultivators, efforts are 
being made to raise private sources of 
wood and orchards on their lands. 

Small and marginal farmers owning less 
than two hectares of land in unirrigated 
areas comprise the backbone of this prg- 
gramme. Within this category, any farmer 
who raises a plantation in a maximum area 
of half a hectare is given cash incentives 
for the first three years in addition to tree 
seedlings. Efforts are also made to involve 
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the scheduled tribes an’d castes, landless 
labourers and leural women-folk. The 
leadership for this programme h4s come 
mostly from primary school teachers and. 
other local leaders owning little land 
Within the short timb petiod of its 
operations, certain doubts have been cast 
regarding the results of the-social forestry 
programme. Thetype of trees usually plan¬ 
ted such as the eucalyptus, are those 
which fulfill indu.strial and commercial 
requirements, and therefore the social and 
environmental purposes which constituted 
the principal aims of the programme have 
been neglected. Further, the major 
beneficiaries are not entirely the weaker 
sections, but the relatively better-off 
medium and larger farmers. However, it is 
hoped that these passing obstacles will be 
eliminated in the pursuit of the overall 
objectives of the programme. 


WATER POLLUTION IN INDIA 

T he recent setting up of the Central 
Ganga Authority to cleanse the 
polluted Ganga has .suddenly 
increased public awareness of the problem 
of water pollution in India. While the 
Ganga . is the largest river system in the 
country and carries 25% of India's yvater 
wealth, the pollution scene in other major 
rivers is no less alarming. According to a 
survey by the National Environmental 
Engineering Research Institute. Nagpur, 
more than 70% of the available water 
(estimated at over 1.000b cubic metres 
per year) in India is polluted. Unlike the 
industrialised countries of the West, the 
major source of pollution in Indian rivers is 
human and municipal wastes. Industrial 
effluents account for only 20% of the total 
pollutants. Most of these wastes are dis¬ 
charged untreated rnto the water courses. 
Olit of India's 3.119 towns and cities, only 
217 have partial or full sewerage and 
sewage treatment facilities. These cover less 
than a third of the country's urban popula¬ 
tion. And. even though India is pre¬ 
dominantly a rural country, one out of 
five Indians lives in urban areas. Urban 
population makes up almost a fifth of 
Iridia's total population. The most reveal¬ 
ing fact is that more than half of the coun¬ 
try's total urban pooulation lives in only 
142 cities which have a population of 
more than 1.00.000 each. One-fourth of 
the total urban population lives in nine 
metropolitan cities only, each of which has 
a population of Im or more. Untreated 
wastes from such highly' concentrated 
"human populations, when discharged into 
rivers cause havoc with the ecosystem. 
People drinking contaminated water fall 
pi;ey to a host of illnesses which cost the 
country dearly. It is estimated that nearly 
two-thirds of'all illnesses in India are 
related (g water pollution Water borne 
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Ahmedabad 

17.41.522 

TubeweH 
and river 

295.00 

Yes 

95% 

Yee 

Aliahabad 

5.13.036 

TubeweH 
and river 

115.95 

Yes 

50% 

Me 

Bangalore 

16.53773 

River 

290.56 

Yes 

100% 

Yes 

Batoda 

4.67.487 

TubeweH 

andrh/er 

90.80 

Yes 

80% 

Yes 

Bhopal 

2.84.859 

Lake and 
tubewell 

43.13 

No 



Bombay 

59.70.575 

River and 

1452.80 

Yes 

50% 

Yes 



Lake 





Calcutta 

70.31.382 

Tubewell 
and river 

619.90 

Yes 

5.5% 

No^ 

Chandigarh 

2.32.940 

Tubewell 

113.5 

Yes 

100% 

Yes « 

Cuttack 

2.05.759 

TubeweH 

35.23 

Yes 

25% 

No 

Delhi 

36.47,023 

River 

885.30 

Yes 

75% 

Yes 

Gauhati 

2.00.377 , 

River 

34.05 

No 



Hyderabad 

17.96.339 

River 

270.00 

Yes 

50% 

Yes 

Jamshedpur 

4.56.146 

River and 

108.96. 

Yes 

100% 

Yes 
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Kanpur 

12.75.242 

TubeweH 
andriver 

206.38 

Yes 

100% 

No 

Lucknow 

8.13.982 

TubeweH 
and river 

190.68 

Yes 

50% 

No 

Madras 

32.69.930 

River and 

218.83 

Yes 

75% 

Yes 
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Mysore 

3.55.685 

River 

47.67 

Yes 

50% 

Yes 

Nagpur 

9.30.459 

River and 

181.60 ■ 

Yes 

75% 

Yes 
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Patna 

4.91,217 

Tubewell 

95.79 

Yes 

25% 

Yes 

Pune 

11,35.034 

Canal 

379.09 

Yes 

75% 

Yes 

Trivandrum 

4.09.627 

River 

72.64 

- Yes 

50% 

No"^ 


MLD » Million Litres per Day 

Souicm: Central Board for the Prevention and Control of Water Pollution. 


diseases such as jaundice, cholera, 
diarrhoea and dysentery take a heavy toll 
,every year. About 73m workdays are lost 
each year due to water-related diseases. 

Untreated sewage affects the quality of 
water in two ways—by reducing the level 
of dissolved oxygen and by increasing the 
concentration of harmful bacteria. When 
dissolved oxygen is reduced, fish artd 
other aquatic fauna die. A high bacterial 
load makes the water unfit for human 
consumption. 

; Wastes discharged into a river comprise 
mainly dissolved solids and suspended 
matter. The tatter include harmful bacteria 
such as those' found in human faeces, 
-which scientistscail 'coliforms'. Normally, 
river water also harbours other use^l 
organisms known as aerobes and pro¬ 
tozoa. which purify the polluted water by 
killing harmful bacteria and degrading 
organic wastes iqto harmless products. 
These organisms normally obtain oxygen 
necessary hr suniival from the dissolved 


oxygen in the water. The amount of 
oxygen required to sustain these waste¬ 
degrading organisms (expressed in mg ger 
litre) is known as the biologicat oxygen 
demand, or BOD. of water. Gl^n. 
unpolluted water has a BOO of about three 
mg per litre. With increasing pollution 
load, BOD also goes up. But if it exceeds 
the level of dissolved oxygen in water.as 
happens if the pollution is very high, tte 
waste-degrading organisms die and the 
river loses its self-purificatory merdianism. 

One of the simplest ways to prevent this 
from happening is to control pollution at 
the source itself that is. to treat the sewage 
before it is discharged into the river. This is 
what has been proposed as the first phase 
of the Ganga Action Plan. Being India's 
largest river system, the Gangahas acatch- 
ment. area (rf more than 9,00.000 sq 
km. The river's main course is mote thiei 
2.500 km long and covets 26% of hidia’s 
land mass. There are 100 towns alopg I 
banks of the river incliHknB 27 viMt poi»- 
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lias 

shown that 84% of the total pollution of 
the Ganga is caused by sewage and indus¬ 
trial effluents from these cities. 

The main plank of the Ganga Action. 
Plan is the setting up of 54 sewage treat¬ 
ment plants in the 27 heavily populated 
cities along the river. The plan is to divert 
the sewage from these cities through a line 
parallel to the river bank so that the 
sewage can be treated scientifically at 
appropriate locations. At the treatment 
plants the sewage will first be allowed to 
settle in targe tanks where solids will get 
separated from liquid. The separated 
solids Wilt then be fed into a digester to 
produce methane gas and manure. The 
liquid from the settling tanks would then 
be passed through a biological aerator 
which would produce more solids and 
.almost clean water. This clarified water 
ill be used for aquaculture for growing 
sigae and fish. The water flowing out of 
the aquaculture ponds can be used for 
irrigation or can be discharged into the 
nver 

The most attractive feature of the 
whole scheme is its waste recycling 
capability. Each resource recycling unit will 
not only be cleaning the river but would 
also produce useful resource such as 
methane gas. manure and fish. According 
to an estimate of the Central Pollution 
Control Board, the treatment plants when 
'’.ommissioned. will yield a net profit of Rs 
11 crore annually from the sale of manure, 
piped biogas. fish and irrigation water.If 
successful, it will blare a new trail in water 
nollution control in India. 

.. BIMAN BASU 


QKRian men 

the Cehtral Pollution Control Boa 


'FREAK'TV TRANSMISSIONS 


O ne of the main disadvantages of 
television compared^ to radio is 
the inaUHity of a TV set to receive 
programmes from a distant station. The 
normal range of even the most powerful 
TV transmitter is limited to a couple of 
hundred kilometres at the most, but radio 
programrnes can be received thousands of 
kilometres away. The reason for this is the 
difference in the frequency of elec¬ 
tromagnetic waves used in the two media. 
Frequencies used in common radio broad¬ 
casts (except FM) range from 550 
kilohertz (kHz) to about 26.000 kHz. while 
television programmes are transmitted at 
frequencies between 30 megahertz (MHz) 
and 900 MHz (1 MHz=1,000 kHz). 

The comparatively low frequency radio 
waves can be transmitted over long dis¬ 
tances because they can pass through 
ground (as ground waves) or are reflected 
easily by the earth's ionosphere. But the 
very high frequency television signals can 
travel only in a straight line as far-as the 
line-of-sighf from the transmitter because 
they are neither conducted through 
ground nor are they reflected by the 
ionosphere. 

But sometimes TV signals are received 
from stations thousands of kilometres 
away. For instance, when the Madras sta¬ 
tion of Doordarshan started functioning in 
August 1975 with a low power transmit¬ 
ter, viewers in Madras often received, in 
the evenings, TV programmes from 
Calcutta, more than 1,400 km away 
Viewers in Pune often received program¬ 
mes from Karachi. On some occasions, 
signals from Chinese TV stations have 


heen noiiiiia in Diatte: And now vm are'., 
reports of Bombay TV progra mm e s bemg 
received in KarscM. 

Such 'freak' receptions occur only dur¬ 
ing certain periods of the day and in cer 
Itain seasorrs. Several explanations have 
been put fonward by scientisis to explain 
these unusual pherKMnena. One of them is 
by tropospheric propagation through a 
phenomenon known as 'ducting' m the 
lowest level of the earth's atmosphere 
called troposphere which extends to a 
height of about 20 km at the equator. In 
this region, especially immediately before 
the monsoon season, th^ is a sudden 
rise in moisture content and changes in 
temperature and pressure which make it 
possible for very high frequency TV signals 
to travel long distances through the 
troposphere. Such conditions may also 
arise over sea surfaces as in the path bet¬ 
ween Bombay and KaracN. 

The second explanation proposed is the 
occurrence of events Imown as 'sporadic- 
E' in the E-layer of the ionosphere which 
normally does not reflect TV signals. Dur¬ 
ing a sporadic-E event, therejoccurs a sud¬ 
den rise in the concentratkxi of elecirons 
in the E-layer which makes it reflect high 
frequency TV signals. 

The third possibility is the modification 
of the ionosphere by high power radio 
waves beamed from radio transmitters. 
Such a possibility has been experimentally 
proved. In such*an event, high power 
beams from radio transmitters have been 
found to increase the refleclivitv of por¬ 
tions of the ionosphere for high frequency 
waves, whk^ could enable TV signals to 
be received several hundred kilometres 
away. B.B. 


UTILITY OF MAPS 
{Continued from pege 64) 

the retreat is gradual (see Map-^). 

Vegetatien 

Map-4 presents an outline of the 
geographical distribution of vegetation in 
India. Compare this with Map-4 and note 
the correlation between the two. On the 
basis of rainfalL India, outside the high 
Himalayan re^on is divided into three 
major iragetation regions; The tropical 
deciduous forests and the thorn forests 
and scrubs. 

Soil 

Map-5* shows the soil distribution in 
India. Note the major soil belts in India. In 
Map-3, Map-5 and Map-6, are com-, 
pared, we find thatThere is a definite cor¬ 
relation between the major physical 
division, different soil belts, the average 
annual rainfall and crop distribution. 

Map-5 depicts the mean, minimum 
|k^perature in the month of May. Note 


the areas which have the highest max¬ 
imum temperatures. The steepest gradient 
of heat is in the north-west, shown .by.the 
line of increasing temperature and dec¬ 
reasing pressure. In north-west the tem¬ 
perature may go up as high as 48!fc. 
Map-4 shows the primary crops grown in 
different parts of India. India has been 
divided into 12 cropping zones on the 
basis of the relative proportions of the 
cropped area under various crops in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the country. It reflects the 
first ranking position of the particular crops 
in India favoured by the suitable combina¬ 
tion of physical and cuhural factors 
required for each of them. It is observed 
that rice is widely cultivated in almost all 
states of India except RajasthanJt is mainly 
distributed the great plains of north 
India, coastal plairw, terraced valleys of 
tow Himalayas and in irrigation pockets 
elsewhere. 

If you refer to the previous maps, you 
vwlLobsenre that all high productive areas 
coincide with areas of heavy and wen dis¬ 


tributed rainfall of over 100 cm or of 
extensive irrigation, temperatures remain' 
ing generally above 25% during the 
season. Wh^. the second important 
food-grain is grown in north-west India, 
where the annual rainfaH is 50-75* cm. 
One half ot the wheat pnxfuction comes 
from Punjab and UP atone-AlsokUP is the 
sugar bowl of India. The second position 
in area and production of sugar is 
occupied by Maharashtra and the thinl-ttv 
Bihar. The principal oil seeds grown are 
groundnut, sesame, rapesaedmustanf. lin¬ 
seed and castor sa^. Oil seeds ate 
grown in coarse grain zones along with or 
in place of cotton. Cotton is the most 
important fibre plant of Incia and grows 
well in drier ports of the black collgn soil 
of the Deccan Plateau in Kfaharashtra. 
adjoining MP and Giiiarat. The other 
importar; growing tracts ate ftiniab- 
Haryana and their aiiioining areas in the 
north-we'-r. Please n o l i B tt i edB tribution pat¬ 
tern of c*rier primary crops in the map- 
(To be 
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The Anatomy Of Terrorism 


Why artt certain sections of soctety 
, more vulnerable to the call of terrorism 
than others? 

Because, by virtue of their educa¬ 
tion. they are able to see the 
limitations of a social order. 

Because they are fanatical believers 
in a cause or a faith and ere more than 
willing to employ violence and terror to 
further it. 

Because they are prepared to kill 
and be killed in the process: because 
they prefer death to life. 

Because participation in a terrorist 
movement fills them with a sense of 
glorious mission and gives them a 
romantic identity. 

in a well-researched write-up. 
published in The Indian Express. 
hllRANMAY KARlf KAR analyses the rise 
and growth of terrorism in India and 
the world. Excerpts: 

W hat .‘■.nri of people become terrorists? 
Wily do they becomi; terrorists^ 
Wliiit lOiikes tcirorism prow? How 
(.till one ooiilain it^ The blasts of May 10 and 
11. wtiich left 7 7 (toad and many more woun¬ 
ded 111 Deltii. Iliiryaiia and UP and more recen¬ 
tly ttie Air India crash over tlie-Allantic on .lun 
23 in •.viiicti 329 lives were lost, have lent a 
new iiiiiency to these questions. 

I or answois. one must see the events in 
Piiniab .ind the s|>illover violence into other 
state;; in a hisioiical and an international 
perspective Histcincally. these do not . on- 
stiluK! the first outbreak of terrorism in the 
country. As early as the second half of the 19th 
century, the Wahhabis, a (luritanicat Islamic 
•ert originating in West Asia and steeped in 
luiidainnritalism. had unleashed a wa\'e of 
viotonce in India In 1872. one of its members 
assas.sinaled Lord Mayo, the Viceroy, in the 
Andaman Islands. v- 

Aiound the turn of the cenUiry emerged 
revoliitiottary terrorism which continued (des¬ 
pite harsh repression which produced fieriods 
>1 (|uiescc(Tce) as a highly romantic and 
idmired strand of the freedom movement with 
. own legends and pantheon of t;eroes. 
iiependence was followed by the adoptioi' of 
1 iiisurreclionary line .by the CPI at Its second 
l^.ongress in Calcut*** **'Februarv-March 1948 
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and the inten.siticati(iii of the violent, fieasant 
movements in Teicngarw in Andhra Pradesh 
and Kakdwip in West Bengal. These were 
crushed before their formal withdrawal in 
1951. Insurrectionary violence, involving acts 
of terrorism; erupted in Nagaland in the early 
'50.S. in Miroram in 1966. in Manipur in the 
late 70s. in Assam in 1979 and in Tripura in 
1980. Extremists in the CPI-^ emerged as a 
distinct stream in 1967 and formed the CPI 
(Marxlst-Leninist) on May 1. 1969. They 
unleashed revolutionary violence in almost the 
wtiole of West Bengal and parts of A.ssam. 
Tripura. Bihar. Orissa. Andhra Piadesh. Tamil 
Nadu. Kerala. Maharashtra and Punjab before 
they were suppressed. 

Terrorism is not a'phenomenon exclusive to 
India. The US. Canada, almost all the Latin 
American countries. Ireland. Britain. France, 
the Federal Republic of Germany. Spain. Italy. 
Turkey. Lebanon. Egypt. Jordan, Israel. Burma. 
Thailand. Malaysia. Philippines. Indonesia and 
Japan have had a taste of it in the last two 
decades. The Symbionese Liberation Army of 
the US. the Front de Liberation du Quebec 
(Front fur the Liberation of Quebec) in Canada, 
the Provisional IRA of Ireland, the Baader- 
Meinhoff grout) of the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many, the Red Brigades of Italy, the Palestinian 
gueiillas and the Arab terrorist groups sucfi as 
the Black Sofitember organisation and the Red 
Army of Japan are familiar names. 

As in India, terrorism has a long history out¬ 
side. In Europe, for example, secret societies 
were a feature of almost the whole of the 19th 
century. Two of the earliest, formed in 1810 to 
resist Napoleon Bonaparte, were the Tugend- 
bund (League of Virtue) of Germany and the 
Carobonari (charcoal burners) of Italy 

There were a number of succe.<»ful and 
unsuccessful attempts at assassir.ation. 
Naftoleon III of France and the Empress 
escaped unhurt in 1859 when Talicio Orsini, a 
Piedmontese supporter of Guiseptie Mazzini 
who established the Young Italy movement in 
1831. threw a bomb at them while they were 
on their way to the theatre. An attempt to kill 
Queen Victoria failed in 1872. Two attempts to 
assassinate t.he German Emperoi (iroduced Bis¬ 
marck's anti-socialist law of 1878- Alexander 
.11. a liberal Tsar, if there could evei be one. was 
assassinated in 1881; President Sadi Carnot of 
France in 1894; Empress Elizabeth of Austria in 
1898; King Humbert of Italy in 1900; King 
Alexander and Queen Uraga of Serbia in 1903 


and King Carlos of Portugal m 1908. The 
assassination of the Austrian Archduke. Frantz . 
Ferdinand, at Sarajevo, catalysed World War I. | 

The terrorists who formed secret societies in ] 
19fh century Europe came from the ranks of i 
army officers, students, teachers, profes-sionals. | 
intellectuals, the lower clergy and small prop- i 
rietors. They also in-hided some adventurers ; 
and criminals. As for the contemporary ‘ 
terrorists in Europe and "tfie two Americas. 
Richard Clutterbuck writes in Living yvith 
Terrorism that "with rare exceptions (such as 
the rirovisiorial IRA) they are led and pre¬ 
dominantly recniited from university students, 
graduates and sons and daughters of the 
affluent. They make the most of the tew work¬ 
ing class recruits they do manage to attract to 
their rardcs. and especially so when these come 
from the deprived or coloured communities— 
as, for example, in the Symbionese Lebanon 
Amiy." 

Revolutionary terrorism for India's indepen¬ 
dence drew its recruits from the students, par¬ 
ticularly those from lower middle class homes, 
teachers of both schools and colleges, pro- 
fes.sion^ and the white collar-lower middle 
class, which formed a (lart of a wider status 
group. Its striking arm was almost wholly 
made up of students and youth. . 

Tfiijiigli they had peasant support, the com¬ 
munist revolutionaries who implemented .the 
line laid down at lire CPI's second Congress in 
1948 were mainly white-collar persons from 
the upper and middle classes. Several had been 
educated abroad and were known for their 
intellectual attainments. Tf.c leadership of tie 
insurrections in Nagaland. Mizoram. Manipur 
and Tripura has also come from the educated 
middle class elements, with the youth ptaytog a 
particularly important role in Tripura and | 
Manipur.' 

Naxaliies in West Bengal and elsewhere 
included some of the best and most idealistic 
students from the colleges and universities as 
well as some of the finest youth of the country. 
Their leaders were mostly intellectuals with 
upfter and middle class backgrounds; their rank I 
and file had a lumpen and criminal fringe. 

Most of the elements mentioned above are 
to be found among the Punjab terrorists. 
Shahbeg Singh, a former Major-General of the 
Indian Army, who was killed during Operation 
Bluestar. and other military personnel like 
Major-General Jaswant Singh Bhuller (retJ.) 
provided the mHitary element present in the 







wme ttte of the rtiigious 

functfonaries invoNM in the Wahhabi move' 
ment in the 19th century. Leaders and office 
holders of the Ail-lndia Sikh Students' Federa¬ 
tion (AISSF): the movement's striking arm. rep¬ 
resented the student etemeni active in a'mosi 
aH terrorist groups mentioited above. 

Like the pre-independence terrorists in 
Bengal, the ones in Punjab are also attracting 
high school students...As in the case of secret 
societies of 19th century Europe and the Nas¬ 
alities of the late '60s and early.‘70s. thrry have 
had a lumpen and criminal component with a 
large part of their arms and ammunition repor¬ 
tedly arriving through smuggling channels. 

As. the examptfi since the 19th century 
show', then an certain saetiona which are 
man eulnenble to the cah of terrorism than 
vthen. Why is it so? By virtue of their 
education. arttty officers. students, 
teachers, professionels. intellectuals end 
nhgious functionaries am able to see the 
limitations of a social order. They are also 
exposed to the influence of causes and 
ioeologies which the uneducated may not 
comprehend. Their cause and the belief in the 
inevitability ol ts ultimate triumph enables them 
to lake on rite existing order which others 
would leave well alone Besides, they have the 
intellectual and organisational skills to launclt 
such movements. The abject |ioor do not have 
these. Besides, they are generally too overawed 
by the world around them and too preoccupied 
with survival, to think of a change The very rich 
fear upheavals which migltt cost them their 
fortunes. 

Significantly, all revolutions in the modern 
age have been led by tfie middle class 
inieliigenisia sometime.^ with the su(>|)ort of a 
section pi the army—the St Pelorsbuiq Gar¬ 
rison during the Bussian Revolution, for 
cxamjilc 

As lor the criminals. Hotfer says. "It some- 
•imes twems that rnas.s movemrtnts are custom 
niade to fit tfie ntwtds of the criminal—not trnly 
foi the catharsis of his sou! but also for the 
exercise ol bis inclinations and talents Ttie 
lechrugue of ;i proselytis"**) mass movement 
ait'll- at evoking in the faitliful the niood and 
iranie of mind of the repentant criminat " 

The relevan.ce of thi.s ob.servation becomes 
dear on recailirtg that ttie terrorist represents 
Hie same human rnateriat as the person who 
joins a mass movement lie is a fanatical 
believer in a cause or a faith and employs 
violence and tcnoi to funner it. He is prepared 
to kill and be killed in the process. He subor- 
d nates his entire existence to ttie cause and is 
bitterly oppbsed to anything antithetical to it. 

I kiffer writes of mass movement.s m the preface' 
to his book: ‘All mass movements generate in 
their adherents a readiness to die and a pro¬ 
clivity for united action. All ol them. IrrespeMive 
of the doclnne they preach and the programme 
they project, br^d fanaticism, enthusiasm, fer¬ 
vent hope, hatred and imolerance.. .all ol them 
rtemand blind ' faith and single-hearted 
allegiance". 

What is it that turns these sections to 
terrorism at specific junctures? Terrorism, like 
masj mowements. demands a readiness to die 
and proclaims the inevitabiliiy of the cause's i 
^ final triurnph. Besides, it promises the millen- 
tium and lends a new. romantic identity tinged .| 



with a sr'ii'io Ilf glory, to its iiiartiiionprs 

People taketoit when th^preferdeathto life. 
A major cause of their doing .so is often a sense 
of humiliation or an unbearable affront to one's 
self-respect. A terrorist Is s mbel. who 
“proceeds to put self-nspect above 
everything else and prodeims that it is pre¬ 
ferable to life itself. It becomes for him the 
supreme blessing. (Albert Camus in The 
ftebelf." 

Equally important is Irustraied aspiration, 
which IS fell all the more acutely in a general 
climate of success. The resultant fetrling of 
resentment is directed against the pievailing 
oiif'’r even wheii lailtiic i>' riiin to iuk--. uvyn 
inadequacy. Hotfer writes. "There is a lendentry 
to locate the shaping causes ot our existence 
oiitsiite tjiiiselvi's rim . us'-. oi lailuii; is linked in 
Our minds willi the •■.tali' ot ttiinu'. ariMind ir. " 

"Success brings recognition l ack ol it need 
rx)l rnoan .•Ii-iniiymif, m .i cld'.i'lv knii f.nmiiHinitv 
where everyone is known, recognised, and has 
an assignerl place m ;i -.varin iiirluMve well ol 
collective life. It means anonymity in an 'mjier- 
sona! urban society where one's neighbriut is a 
stranger and one has no friends. Anonvmily 
cnndureF. to .i lenlinit ol irisniiii|if..in( e .and 
erodes one's sense ol identity. Participation in 
a terrorist movement tills one with a sense 
ot e glorious mission and gives one a 
romantic, esteemed identity. Not otily 
anonymily but rnaiginalir«ition also orawi fieo- 
•lie to lertonsm by I'l'.ti'liini d'* in n •,•“'.■.1 -i! 
their insignificance and imtiotence wtiicti r. 
gallirvj because d is r:iiilMf\ 10 iii*' Itims: oi 
human life which lies m .sell-affirmatior. •'ind 
signi’ication leading to recognitiori." 

Poverty is anolher rnaioi cause Hie •ib|ee.!l',' 
poor, as we have seen arc not inclirteri to 
become terrorists. But poverty and injustice can 
deeply move sensitive people even when they 
are not the victims. Mahatma Gandhi once a 
successful lawyer, took ut) the cause o* India's 
poor masses and Hanjans as no ofhei leader 
before him. Frederic Engels a prosperous rmll 
owner, was deeply moverfby the condition of 
the British working class and wrote a powerful 
tract on it. 

Apart from all this, there must be a belie! 
that the oxistina order.is about to collapse. It is 
one Thing to risk one's life for a milleriial and 
realisable cause and quite another to commit 
suicide. According to Lenin, one of the con¬ 
ditions making for a revolutionary situation is 
the inability of the existing order to carry on as 
before. f 

The humrtiation of for^gn rule and domestic 
autocracy which rode roughshod over the 
sensitivities of the rising middle classes led to 


rywa wKttmupf mmm »i Biitobe. me mnai- 
dbcripiirwiibn. humiistibn and axoloitation the 
British Aife led to the terrorism which for^med a 
stream of the national struggle. The suicidal 
maurrectionaiy line was adopted at the CPI's 
second Congress in 1948 in the hope that it 
would end poverty and exploitation. 

The insuirections in Nagaland. Mizoram 
Maniour arxl Tripura were caused mainly by the 
humiliation inflicted on the trihals by the exploiting 
itadnis and money-lenders from the plains. 

The revokitiondiy terrorism of the Naxalites 
was the result of many factors. Sensitivity to 
poverty and criminal exploitation, impotence in 
the face of an economic order ^hich frustrated 
their legitimate ambitions and made unemploy¬ 
ment the lot of most Indian students and youth, 
and the humiliation meted out to them and 
others daily by ail in authority including the staff 
,mrl heads of eriiirntional mstiliiiions They 
opted tor the revolutionary doctrine of Mao 
Zedong, but ended up practising lerronsm. 

...Some of the conditions making for the rise 
of the Naxalite movement prevail in Punjab. 
Though the state has the country's highest per 
capita income, lopsided economic develop¬ 
ment has led to inadequate expansion of 
Ofiporiunities (causing unemployment or 
unavailability ol the kind of employment 
sought), scctois of relative deprivation, and the • 
displaremeni and marginalisation of certain 
categories Along with competition foi water 
resources and territorial claims, this has also 
made lor tension with the Centre and the 
ncigtihouring state*. .. 

What f:6ukl have tiecn no more itian strong 
regional ecnnomisrn. assumed an intensely 
communal and terrorist character given the 
religious inlensiv ol a -section of Sikhs, theie 
martial tradition, the usurious and exploitative 
role ol Hindu money tendons and traders, the 
communal politics ol tioth the Akslis and tlio 
fiiongress (1) O'ld the unitarisl jiolicies ol the lat¬ 
ter whir.li hurt state sen.siliilities in all parts ol 
India. 

Oric.e loironsm emerged, it assumed its own 
logic and rtynarriir.s and grew almost iinchec- 
'ko'i < 1 . itif iniri.il •iianf. Hi,ink*. In New D'.’lhr* 
•'..Tlier appioacti bordering on the indulgent. It 
has liowevei. no hitiiic No group in modetn 
limes tills achieved its aims tiy terrorism alone 
The rnoderri Slate witti its poworiul 
rTi.'iriiinriif ,)l ‘.i.r\,<"ll.in'’>’ .iiid rejiiousion. is 
too pnwcflol fo* them. Their elusivent,>'.s arirl 
invisibilHy arc- tiouhlless advantages. And they 
cpn continue lot a t-.rig lime iri their violent 
ways But failure to make headway with their 
wider cause cvoniually destroys what sustaitis 
thorn iriosi tioji!' o', oxtermi -air i.n:.', Vio-ivn- 
ce. (larticulariy oi the bruta’. cowardly lyija 
involved in trie tila,sts ol May 10 and 11. 
creates revuteion. I he repressive measures that 
follow violerit.p. are galling aven to thosii who 
'.y.ijiathirx* wiUi Hi»' terrc.irist''- 

Retiiesttive measures like the Terroris! and 
Disruptive Aciiviiies (prevention) Bill ol 19R5) 
and »hD recent amendments to the Arms Act. 
however, need fo he supplemented by the 
acceptance ol legitimate demands. A combina¬ 
tion of firmness and concessions has invariablv 
defeated terrorism which remains a.s it tias 
always been—a tragic, heroic and an indignant 
gesture doomed to futility. 

Rapraducad wMt llta pamuMion of The 
InsHmn Espmes. _ 
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UNIFORMED APPROACH 


T ho rejeciionvate of candidates appearing 
before the Services Selecnori Boards 
(SSBs) for selection to officer commis¬ 
sion in the armed forces is quite high. -One 
ni.'i|or redtjon for this is that most candidates 
aie not equipped, mentally and emotionally, to j 
face the battery of selection tests given at the 
SSBs, with confidence They are generally not 
aware of. or have wrong notions about, what 
the selection boards are looking for and what 
the correct approach should be. 

There is hardly any standard book on the., 
subiect which one could recommend to pros- 
pectivo candidates However, in writing his 
brir>k 4 Way To Success At SSBs.* Wing 
Comrrtander A.K. Das (Retd) brings to bear on 
his work his field expenence as a senior Group 
■fpsting Ofticei (G T.O.). Interviewing Officer 
and Deputy Ptesident of numerous selection 
tioards He was also associated with the psy¬ 
chological Research Panel, Ministry of Defence 
He is. ttierefore. well-qualified to treat each 
part r)f. the three selection techniques employed 
at the SSBs to assess the candidates, namely 
psycliological testing. G.T O senes and the 
inteiview. with first-hand knowledge and 
expertise. 

The first part of the book- preparation for 
tfiu SSBs—caters to the need.“ of the can¬ 
didates. The author gives a correct and clear 
exposition of the tasks and exercises which the 
candidate may expect to find at the selection 
board, of the leadership factors yvhich are 
assessed and evaluated, and the leadership 
qualities that can be developed by study and 
training. 

The author has covered the psychological 
part (107 pages) more comprehensively than 
the G.T.O. series (50 pages only) Inclusion of 
so many exercises relaiing to the intelligence 
jests and 'respon-ses' to the projective tests like 
TAT and WAT was not really necesttary or even 
desirable. For the tendency of an average can¬ 
didate IS to cram the .suggested icspons«.s and 
refiroduce them vtsbatim m his written attempt 
lesulting in lack of spontaneity in his perfor¬ 
mance wfiich is considered an impotiant 
lepijiremeni by the assessing officer. 

Wfien dealing with the G.T.O. 'tests, the 
interview and the Pilot's Aptitude Battery Test 
(PAT), the author's exposition is brief and to the 
point, and he has given.'fjeninent bps with 
repaid to tests like (Sroup Planning Exercises. 
Group Discussions and ‘Vogressive Group 
Tasks. 

All in ail. the book is useful for those appear¬ 
ing for the SSB tests and those-who era con¬ 
cerned with giving guidance and coaching to 
such candidates. 

Brig li.L. Mulliek fBeUh Maw DaMri 

AWAY TO SUCCESS AT SSBs by VWng Camnwndar 
A.K. DAS: pubNshsd by Soni Agency (lndia|. 
New OeSx; pages: 301: price; Rs 45. 
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LEO 


i f you were bprn between Jul 22 and Aug 
21. the Sun -at the time of your birth 
occupied the sign Leo. Vou are extremelv 
astute and have an inherent organising ability, 
faiti}. truthfulness, believing aH to be good and 
pure until found to be otherwise. You are 
magnanimous, forgiving. seH-controlled. dele- 
mined. generous, impulsive, ambitious and 
have deep emotions. You have an attractive 
and sympathetic nature, unique in its powe to 
feel and to harmonise itself with others. You are 
either dreadfully careless and sloppy or 
meticulnusly neat and orderly. 

Leo generally gives a permanent position in 
life. All government services and those in 
government defiartments are preferred by 
Leons. It may also give an independent busi¬ 
ness financed by the fathei or a business taken 
over from him It assures success in dealing 
with red or oiarige-coloured articles, copper, 
gold, wheat, medicine and chemicals. Some 
Leons develop good taste in art. literature and 
drama. They achieve resounding success in 
theii careers and become very popular. 

There are three classes nt Leo individuals. 
Those born beiweon Jul 21 and the erid of the 
month are social. Invtng, firm and lauhlul, keen 
to love and associate with others. Those bom 
between Aug 1 and 10 are more self-confident 
and self-reliant, mote ambitious and assertive: 
they ris^inUfe by dint of their own efforts; they 
are borri leaders and directors Those bom bet¬ 
ween Aug 10 and 21 are more philosophical, 
philanthropic, and sympathetic, ardently affec; 
lionate and kind in their speech and action 
They are adaptable; as also impulsive and dif¬ 
fusive. but always revolve sxound a centre of 
feeling in which me good of others is stgdied 
betore.their own wetare. 

Socially, ihe period upio Jariuary next yrar is 
wonderful. You will be elevated to the position 
of a leader and will fie able to build a good rap¬ 
port with your superiors. Success will not come 
easily upto the middle of Novernber But from 
December onwards success is likely to be 
achieved without much effort. TiH November 
your career may not become quite clear. From 
(Member you will be able to concentrate. ott 
career'prospects and win achieve distinctive' 
success before February 1986. 

There is a strong possibility of your becom¬ 
ing strong-headed and impulsive between the 
and of Jidy and the first week of September. 
Financist gains may aeeniato you in the period 
from the second week of September to Ihe end 
of October. You are likely to become more 
practical, <)ouragaoua and entamrising fiom the 
and cf Oewbar. and before Fabiuaiy next year 
you can achieve your targatt in caraer and 
education.' 

laehhman O a a Mariam , Maw D aBri 
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TO BE OR NOT TO BE? 

Youll have to be a really keen observer to 
let past this one. Actually it’s very simple, like 
ill othet braii> teasers from Gopi Gaiwanl's bag 
if tricks. But tfien simplicity is what makes it a 
■caset and that mucfi more fun Don't you 
igree? Well, let's see. Try youi luck m not more 
■han 20 word.s 

Kenwords-45 

ijYHANIP SOMAN 


of Gerfnahy (6). ' 

11. English dramatist, wrote and adapted 
more than 100 plays, notably •Our 
Amtric»n Coutin (1858) which was 
being staged at Ford's Theatre in 
Washington on the night of Abraham Lin¬ 
coln's attendance and assassination (6). 

14. When I was a child he held out his hand, 
when I grew up he handed out his c«sh 

(3). 

16. Asiatic mountain systems of north Tibet. I 
extending from Pamirs into west Chino 
( 6 ) 

17. This admiral of the Indian Navy was 
apipointed the Indian High Commissioner 
to New Zealand (6). 

19. The 27th President of the US from 1909- 
1913(4). 

20. Nov life celebrated as the-Day foi 

on this day World War I came to an end in 
the year 1918 (9). 

DOWN 

1. God of ancient Phoenicians and 
Canaanites (4). 

2. German name of Aix-la-Chapelle. ancient 
city of Germany, the scene of coronation 
of German kings till 16th century (6). 

3. An odd. fanciful notion (6) 

4. One of the major classical dances of India 
(returns) (6). 

6. These twins, created by-Enid Blyton. go to 
St Clare's School (9). 

7. The most talked about fiart of the Golden 
Temple (9). 

8. Trade alliance among developed countries 
(3). 

12 A famous novel by Vladimir Nabokov (6). 

1,3 In des()«rate situations, cnckelers and 
thieves resort to this (3). 

14 An open gallery at the end of the service 
side of a tennis courr (6). 

15. A festival of lights (6) 

18 To C .181 amorous glances (4), 


^ley's Bahuni Crigit from Rii|m'B W* 




WIN RUPA PAPERBACKS I 


■■■■■ Immih 

■ ■ ■ i 


ACROSS 

1. A role made famous by Joyoshree Arora in 
a popular Oodrdarshan serial (9). 

5 A card game in which oriepts^ may play 
akHte against others (4). 

7. The writer of the famous book A History 
OfCaekot{6l 

He th^ks his stars that McEfiroe doesn't 
play ciioket |retums).(6). 

9. CufrerKty of Japan (^tums) (3).' 

'I'J. Meir^ b^nn M to simple ftme. usually 


HOW TO ENTER 

• Print the answers neatly in capital letters 
alongwith your name, age and address. Each 
crossword must be pasted/clipped to a tuggei 
piece of paper and each apperceptKin entry 
written only on a postcard. 

• You may send in arty number of entries, but 
each must be numbered accordingly and 
accompanied by us CROSSWORD/COUPON. 

• Thrxigh all your entries will be included in 
the ciraw of lots, you will be entitled to only one 
pri^e— ttie highest in f?ase you're getting more 
than one 

dosing doio for itw conlosis: August 26 
Addren your on t rio s to: The Editor. Career (t 
Competition Times. 10 Daryaqan). Now DeHii- 
110002 . 

Solutions in Octobor. 


APPERCEPTtON TEST-3'. 

10 FiratPrisot 

An exciting package from Rupo & Co., Now 
OoHii to the correct entries 'pulL’d out of the 
hat. 


SOUJT^Q^.. .SOl^ 


ICENWOROS-43 

Across: 1. Shatila 4. Vodka 6. Zen 7 Dutch 
8 Alfalfa 10. Foggia 12. Melody 15 Picasso 

18. Mahdi19 Net 20 Gauss 21 Swinton 
Down: 1. Shura 2 Thet.a 3 Ai.rwa1 4. Van¬ 
dyke 5. Alchemy 9 Fog 10 Fleming 11. 
Ictinus 13. Ore 14, Cortes 16. Argon 17. 
F\ipin 
Winners 

Rrst Prize (oH-correct/ono'errwJ; 1 Rajeev 
Owivedi. Lucknow. 2. Sunita Gupta. Kanpur. 
Consekdion Prixo fone-error): 1. Anand 
Kumar N . Rajahmundry (Andhra Pradesh). 2. 
Praween Kumar Verma. New Delhi 3 Oeepak 
Khare. Bhopal 4 Rakesh Gupta. Sunder Nagar 
(Himachal Pradesh). 5 Jasbir S N.schal. Now 
Delhi. 

Rizot awarded by 

TKaffuu « G> 

3831. Kataiidi House Head Daiyagaii|. 

New D elhi-110002 

APPERCEPnON TEST-1 

The entries were iijst iiyi rnaiiy The par¬ 
ticipants came up vMtft various inter pietations 
ranging from "laK'i''- rnii coming out of 
burrows wtvjri Itir; -.iii.'c out" to "the (eesence 
of trees being ari uiinaUiiHl phenomenon in a 
polluted lanilsctipn' But those vvf>o didn't 
"grorx! in tl'C rkiik (or long" observed 
correctly 

"The sun hninu |.'i the U-ll ol the chimnnys. 
the shadows tir- thnni ..tiouUf have fiocn on the ' 
right hand Mde. lti.it v,. the sitJe away from the 
sun " 



PRIZES 


(CENWOROS-45; 

RRislPrizas 

AHstair Maclean's Sen AnOroos and Salman 
Rushdie's Shomo from Rupa B Ce„ Now 
OsIM to the first two oH-eorrott entries (or 
oao-onor entries if there are no all-correcis) 
puUedouTof thehat. 


Tlie sever lucky 'deservers' are- 1. A.K. 
Singh. Nilcikheo (flaryana) 2. Stanley Carvalho. 
Bangalore 3 Debashish Mittra. Lucknow 4 
Rcsc.rina Yadav Ahmedabad 5. Savhri Rathe. 

• 1 h Hemant Kumar Das. New Delhi. 7. 
Ta-*'.' n.vai Nath Kushwdha. .Allahabad 
Prizes awarded by 




3831. Pataudi House Road. Daryagani, 
NewOelhi-110002 


















loolis • Courses 


Learn JournoHun 

Learn 'Journalism'* 
'Writing’for Profit', 
'Creative Writing' 
by correspondence. 
Write for free prospectus. 

Institute of Journalism (Q 
Post Box 3583, 
Now DolhM 10024 



I.A.8. Main 
U.P. - P.C.S. 

A.A.S. 

AS8TT. GRADE 
Guidance by expert* 
{ Lodging Fa cilities exist. 


MSI. MAHARAJA 
SURAJMAl INSTITUTE 


2 - 4 , Janakpuri. New D*nii <58 
Ph : 6S26S7 


DANTON I-WEEK 
SHORTHAND 

Only 10 Easy Lessons. 

Practice quickly gives 150-200 
words per minute speed. Write 
today for Free Finf Ueaon & 
detailed Prospectus to: 

DANTON .SHORTHAND 
SCHOOL (B). 

C-183, SARVOOAYA ENCLAVE, 
NEW DELHI-110017 


CARTOONS 

# Learn by easy 
method at home 
the interesting 
cartooning 
Course highly 
praised all oven-. 
Literature from: 

RAYE BURNS SCHOOL 

F-37, Narain Vihar, 

NEW DELHi-110028 


Planning a Career? 



IAS 


Indian Admn. Service Class 1 
Classes tor Prelims. Mains & Int, 
12 month foundation course also 


Bombay Educational! 
Academy (298786) 


232 L.T. Crawford Market Road. 
Above Lucky Toy Mart, Bombay 2 
No postal course 


IAS (MAIN) HWTOliy 

TiaoiMt ol • teppM mlbbl. tot itw hMonr ptpw of 
IAS (Men) on tlw IWtovrfna topleR 

1. Indw CIvUMIon; Origin. Tnnto A DwUn. R«. 12/- 

2. Socie BMkaround Is He wnSo n Sod* Ite. 16/- 

3. Dweopnwnt of Vsldinwlen a Sevlas Ite. 12/- 

4. Shon nom tor Map OuMilon R*. BO/- 

6. Dnin irt Watllh fte. 10/- 

e. Riae IntoblidnM. b DMilta of Hwidicrtfis Re 12/* 

7. Non-Coapwnton eOuttlndtoMpvMnwiM Rt. $/• 

a. Modm WorM (PKti lople) Re IS/- 

9. CMMwrateliwtlon el Acrlciflute R*. 10/- 

10. AIIHwskovsIloO ' RS.3B0/- 

H veuMintetHMdln buying Hum. plMW Mtid MA id: 
Mre Rnblia 14/Sio. LndM C e l ww. 

Haw OuM-110 OSS 



Good English 

Improve your Enplish. Join 
Good English* or 'Advanced 
Englisfi^'correspondence ccurses. 

Writs for free prospectus. 

Institute of Journalism (C) 
Post Box 3583 
New Oelhi-110024. 




Learn PHOTOGRAPHY, 
COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY 
Er SCREEN PRINTING 
with our guidance 

yNritt for prespoctut ; 

Kalaimathi Nilayam (C), 
N8njaitlialsiyur-639204. 
Pariyar Of., Tamil Nadu. 
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TO DINE __ 

Dinnan am aaciat occasions and society 
demands ce/tain norms. To help you 
become' a party hit. some ways on how to 
conduct yourself at formal dinners. 

Wtwfl invitad to diiHMR 
OmimhoI 

1. Plan lo arrive at the exact time speciiied. 

2. After a short social hour, your hostess will 
lead ttie way into the dining-room. The men 
should stand aside until all the ladies have follow¬ 
ed her into the lOom. 

3. To make lor smoothness when several peo¬ 
ple eat together, each person should sit down 
Irom the left oi his chair. 

4. No man sliould sit down untU all the women 
are seated. 

5. Normally, guests begin eating when the 
hoste.ss begins. But should she say "Go ahead." 
<io so. At a large dinner party or bWiciuet. when 
your immediate siption has been served, you 
may begin eating. 

Your dinner napkin 

1. Unfold It h^way and place it on your lap. 

2. II called away from the table or corripetled to 
leave early, crumple it neatly and place it at the left 
of your ^ilate. Leave the clean side sliowing. 

3. If you should drop your napkin on the floor at 
u family dinner, tjick it up and cxxitinue to use it. 

4. What to do with it at the end of a meal' 
crumple it neatly and (ilace it at the left of your- 
(ilate |ust before you leave the table. 

Eating tochniqu* 

1 . Put smell amounts of food into your 
mouth at a time: You are expected to contribute 
to tire conversation tliroughoul tfie meal 



(ilo;<e your mouth when chewing you'' ! 
otherwise, the sound of ctiewing. as well .i. tm- 
sight of tood being chewed, might prove discon¬ 
certing to your neighbours. 

3. Swallow most ol the food you have in your 
mouth before answering a question or making 
a comment. 

4. Ask tor things rather than reach across the 
table for them. Avoid helping yourself v^h a 
'boardinghouse reach'. Even though you might 
have to bother your neighbours many tunes, it is 
much better to ask them to pass you things than 
to reach for them yourself. 

5. Avoid directing a question to someone who 
has just put food irao his riHHith. 

6. Avoid passing food to someone whu is just 
lifting food to his mouth. 

7. Do not rinse your mouth with water, lea or 
any other beverage. The ensuing noise might 
embarrass someone. 

8. You may find that you have no time lo eul 
because you are being asked too many questions 
by your host family or the other guests. You may 
even find that you are onty hallway through your 
meal even tfioiigh everyone is through You can 
avoid this pitfall by remembering the conver¬ 
sational gambit of tossing the ball’ you ask the 
questions, and while they are busy answenng your 
questions or making comments, chew away, 
v^ilc at the same time being very •attentive to 


what IS baiiiHi aim. Do irnt arit quntkNto 
n yes or a no for an answer; instead, ask questions 
treginningvyith.’'Wby...r "Whatdoyoutfsrik...". 

9. Elbows on the table: This is permissible 
only befoie and after meals and between cour¬ 
ses. never while you're eating. 

10 H your left band is not being used, let it lie 
cumtortably on your lap. Do not use it to lean 
against the table. 

11. Do not use your fingers lo push tood onto 
youi fork. A knife may be used Bettor yet. iico. 
tieas. etc might well be partly squashed between 
itie tines ol your fork, then picked up. 

13. Altei you're through eating, do not stack the 
1 -aies tor your hrjstess (in a restauianl. lor tlie 
waiter). Dishes should tic removed une by one 
from tlie lable. 

Silverware 

1. It you are lacking a piece oi silver. quieily ask 
.your hoiiiess for the piece you need. Catch tici 
eye and say. "May I have a teaspoon, please?" 

?. Place used silver on your plate, never on 
the tablecloth. 

3. At a sitdown dinner 31 home, when you are 
parsing your jilntn (or serotnl tx>lfiii xj.';. jilace yixir 
fork and knife across the centre ol Itie plate. Itx* 
handles just over the edrtc of the jilate. so Ifiat 
tliey are not likelv lo •-.lirlo off 

4 WlH'ti yi-n (lioji iiniiseil silvoi on the fIrXK. 
pick il u|) if voii I dll III' 'io witlxxil dMiirtiing the 
ixstton Ixiwrlr-v!"I iXiit asl'. loi txiotlxn II you Jm- 
going lo have in di-.iluili the iieison tieside you. 
say. "rm soiry" lo youi tinsce:'.;; .'iiid let il qo al 
Itifit; site will gel y(<u anniiiiii 

6. Should you drop a iiluiisil you are using, ask 
your hosles.s lor another Pick up the soiled rii(H.e 

11 you can tin ';o gpu i-fiiliy -(iliorwi.M;. let your 
hostess retrieve il 

from OMENTAUbN HANDBOOK FOB 
VISITORS FROM ABROAD by Suinie F 
I McCatie 


GREENLAND: THE BIGGEST MINI- STATE? 


i '"TT" ho European Economic. Community 
' I (EEC) i.s about lo shrink to less than 
I half Its present sixe. and the average 
Greek or German could nol care less. Indeed, 
the average citi/en ol the Cnmmbn Market is 
totally oblivious lo the imminetil contraction of 
. Its frontiers -which is iierfectly reasonable 
because it won't hurt him at all. 

The half of ihr; f f.C that is leaving the fold is 
Greenland (840. 000 square miles —2 2m 
sq km), and the departure of only 50.000 
Greenlanders will nol leave ttie other 260m 
cili/ens of the Common Market feeling Ir-nely. 
But the decision to quit the EEC is only a litsi 
I •.lej): what is hafijiening in Greenland is a slow- 
; motion national liberation movement. 

; Decolonisation has finally leacfied tfio Eskimos. 

I Although most Greenlanders liave some 
j European blood after 250 years of Danish 
! colonial rule. 80% of the |>o|nila1ion is still Inuil 
; '(Eskimo) in culture and language, ft is the one 
' part of the polar regions where an independent 
Inuit nation could* ever emerge. Everywhere 
Oise, the native norttiem peoples have been 
'ccorporated into larger nations ruled from the 
outh' Canada, the US (Alaska). Norway, 
finland and llie USSR. But though in practice 
other noithern natives have rra cliance evrsr ol 
ir.hievnig indejsendence. an independent 
r skimo-ruled Gr^iand is bound to becomo 
^11 0 focus and symbol of their aspirations 


Denmark is iinhapjiy at the trend ot events in 
Greenland, twil it did not ojienly condemn ttic 
arguments which allowed the socialist Siiiii>ut 
(forward) Party to win the 19/tl poll on a (il.it- 
form of comfilete autonomy lor Greenland 
except in defenr.t; .-rrid lureiqn affriirs. Noi did 
the Danes stofi I’M Jonathan Mop'l'.-ld’s 
Siurnul Government fium tinlding (and winning) 
Iasi yeai's reterendum on Greeiilarufs deii.irtiiir' 
from the EEC. 

Siuiniit won ttie referendum on [fC inern- 
berstiiri wih Ihe slogan "It's high time itiai we 
end government tioni Eiiiofie." anti last month 
the Eurojiean Coinniission finally laced uj) to 
reality Bru}.sels announced that it would ojien 
negotiations for the withdrawal ol Greenland 
Irom the EEC. ofleting the Gtof."nlatiiltri-.. 
generous access to European markets for their 
fish and minerals in return for limited Eurojiean 
fishing rights in Greenland waters. 

The laical rwxt step is full indojjondence 
from Denmark, but that cannot come at once 
Not only is 18% o( Greenlanos budget firo- 
vided by Danr>h aid. but the Inuil society of 
Geenland has been almost as devastated Ijv its 
contact with whites as are the Eskimos ol North 
America. More than 25% of Greenland s pop- 
OJlation suffers from venereal disease, and 
perhaps an even higher proportion from 
alcoholism. Only a quarter ot Greenland's 800 
teachers are native-borri, and only one of its 


lioclors The -.k 'l-. n!.--i|. .1 Ini luniiing an 
iiKlefiendi'nl txiiiriHv :ii(‘ S'll desjierately Mtarcc 
in Giennlainl bill ttin imiiibui of young 
Gri'ciil.-irirloi-. who a'C ;»iiuiiing Ififjse skills is 
growing r.ijiidlv 

I veil Ibe two '.m.iil Marxist Icniiii.st fiarties, 
Ihe Woiki'is f'aiiv inrl lo'in Ai.igatigil (Iniiit 
Biolberl'ood), h.i-/e l.iitl i-.id-' then ilr.-itiarids for 
iiideiiendetue Ibo niDiTierir' hut it will 
come piobably withm fiv>.' oi 10 years Anri 
wliuii the biggesl ttiini-slalf; in ’be world g.'iiris 
Its iiidotienrleni.e. the other rialinii;-; .irourid Ihr. 
jMilar regions will have more tri /vrirry ahiuit 
Ilian |tr:l il'. iiii'.rdlli'ig iiilliicnce rni then own 
nortiierri native iiopulaliori'i 

Greenland is straiegiinilly important territory 
to both Rir.--.ian!, and Ainericar-.'.. tor it sits in 
Itie iiiirtdle of the ocean gap thiough wtiicli 
each sidi.' s submaiirics must jiass to ajipioach 
Itie other'.-; rjiores At ttie moment Ihe gap bns- 
lles with NAfO tiases and weapons, and the 
Greeniiinileis wisely do not make a fuss about 
tfie two US bases on their territory. "Ttie only 
way to build a true socialist society in this 
country." a leader of the Siumut Party observed 
cynically, "is nol to bother the Amencans. " But 
the conservative opposition party. Aiassut. is 
already making tfie outrageous claim that Ihe 
ultimate goal of the left-wing parties is a com¬ 
munist Greenland. Froiri the day it is twim, an 
independen; Greenland will be a major area of 
conienlion between the sujjeipowers. 

Gwynne Oyer. London 
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CCTimes Club. Coimbatore in action 


Aetniiues galore.. Irom all accounts, 
CCTimes Clubs throughout the country are 
tkring roaUy well Ibr themsehres. Eyidently, 
our eshortation three issues back to 
aethrate your clubs rUt! not go unnoticerl. 
NeerHess to saiy. we are delighteri and 
encouraged by your enthusiastic response. 
At the same time, we would like to caution 
you against self-satisfaetion and com¬ 
placency. You haue made commendable 
progress, but there is so much more to 
, achieve As lar as your personal and collec- 
I tive growth is concerned, the sky is the 
' Kmit. So. be on your toes always, never fall- 
'■ ing back rm your heels, come winter, spr- 
' mg, summer or tail. Strive to be more and 
: more active- And do keep us intormed, 

I because good communication will go a 
' long way in making your chibs healthy and 
strong 

The Club ol the Month ....choosing a 
I chib lor this coveted distinction proved to 
j be rather diHiailt this time, what with each 
; o! the activity reports that hooded the Club 
's Desk showing a bnUiant track record. 

I However, that rUd not prevent us horn mak¬ 
ing a unanimous choice—the CCTimes 
' Club, Coimbatore. M.Ho C-8/10. What dis- 
tmguishas it horn the rest is the vmriety and 
; relevance rri its mrrdvities—horn otgenising 
an mter-cohega rtuii competition, a trek to 
s the Nrigiria. e "treeaure hum", a first aid 
) demonstrat i on, a symposium on "Coping 
'■ with die oil cnm' to conducting yoga and 
' meditation classes far members and nthars, 
i visiting hospitmis. orphanages, homas tor 
! dte aged and antettaining thair inmatas. It 
has^ even started a lending librety. with 
eei^ member rUmating one book to it. To 
beat the summer hemt, it bed 10 days of 
swimming classes: no doula, it must have 
been a "coal' experience. A photography 
! contest is in the offing. "Nature". "Youth" 
I and "Monuments" are the suggested cap- 
! tions and since the chib is keen on an aii- 
j India paitiinpaiion in its contest, we 
\ publish here rts eiUiess—CCTimes Club, 

I C/o N. Mehenrhan. Wsweawarmyya Strmat. 

I Coimbatore S4102S Since the prises are 
am e c Miv e end the fast dsde for entries, 
which is Aug S. is fast sppmaching. you 
would do won to hurry. By the way.. 
CCTimes Chib. Coimbatore, thanks a lot for 
the photograph. 


Pt/R 


Close on the.heels of the "Club of the 
Month" is CCTimes Club ' (Arun Kumar 
Bose). Caieutte. Its activities have attracted 
the attention of a widely rpad local Bengali 
fortnightly which is.going to carry a report 
on it in its very next issue. Congratulations! 
We are also very pleased to know that one 
of its members secured the 21st position in 
the Wesi Bengi) Civil Services Exam. Con¬ 
gratulations againi A quiz contest, a 
debate, a seminar and an essay competi¬ 
tion have been its major preoccupations. 
We hope that this club will maintain its 
tempo and never allow the How of its 
enthusiasm to cease. 

We would also like to specially mention 
CCTimes Club. Digapahandi (Orissa) and a 
CCTimes Club from BEC. Durgapur for 
making an active beginning. We hope that 
in the months end years to come, they will 
blaze a trait of success and help many 
youngsters to became capable individuals, 
at home, in society and at their pieces of 
work or study. 

There has been a flow oi requests for 
information regarding the setting up oi 
CCTimes Clubs. For the benefit ofJ Y. Bao 
from Akola (Maharaahtra).Anui Kr Gupta. 
Moradabad, Vivek Patil. Bombay. V. 
Prabhakara Beddy, Guntur. Shailendra 
Singh. Gwalior and C.P. Gadi. Fatehpur, 
please refer back to our March "85 issue for 
details. 

We have made many suggestions in the 
past about how you can make your dubs 
more progressive and dynamic. This time, 
we recommend travel and study of India's 
an and culture. In feet, the two go hand in 
hand And it cannot be denied that they ere 
an imperative necessity for any Indian who 
wishes to wmen his horizons and develop 
his personality end character. Many 
youngsters today are keen to see what lies 
beyond the exams and they are exerting 
themselves no end to go abroad. Our only 
advice to them: please see your own coun¬ 
try first, learn to appreciate what it has to 
offer in terms of knowledge end culture, 
fee! genuine pride about being an Indian, 
and then go abroad. And it is on this note 
that we would like to conclude. 

THE LETTER 'J' ’ " 

Jam«h«clpur • 1 Student's Home CCTimes 
Club. Room No 4/, Government Polytechnic 
Hostel. AdftyaiHir. .lameshedpur-832 lOt* 
Prasident/Secretary: Tarkeshwar Nath 
Shukla. M. No. J-9/2. • 2. CCTimes Club. 
Station Road. Jugsalai. Jamshedpui-B31 006. 
President/Secratary: Saial Biswas. M. No. J- 
9/3. Julliindut • 1 CCTimes Club. 53'A. 
Parkash Nagar. luliiindijr-144 003 
President/Secratary: Kul Bhushan M. No. J- 
TO. • 2 CCTimes Club. 163. 1st Floor, Raniit 
Nagai. Jullundtir City- 144 001. President/ 
Secretary: Jagteshwar Singh Sidhu. M. No. J- 
10/1. • CCTimes Club. S/o Sub-Major 
Sawaran Singb. Pioneer Club. Damunda-144 
103. Dist. Juliundur. President/Seeretary: 


amim r •^4, omtH-. ■ 

Clutt' Sh. Parvati Jain. Co-ed High Schof. 
Vijay Na%ar. Juliundur-144 001. Presidertf''f 
Secretary: Ramesh Chander Gupta. M. No. J- 
10/3. Jorhol • Agraio CCTime.s Club. I lostef 
No 2. Assam Agricultural University. Jorhut- 
785 013. President/Secratary: Sunjit. 

Bhuyan. M. No. J-11. • 2 CCTimes Club:- 
Neamati Road. Jorh3t-785 001. President/ 
Secretary: Bichitra .lyoti Pu7aii M. No. J-11/ 

1. Jeypor* • 1 CCTimes Club ol Jeyfrnre. 
C/o V. Thavti Selli. New Street. 4th Lanti. 
Jeyfiore P 0 (ICortit>ut)-764 001 President/ 
Secrerery: V. Balaknshna M.No.J-12. • 2. 
Cermtes Club. C/o Blue Wheel. Main Road 
AT/PO Jeyfiore (Korat)iJt)-764 001 I 
President/Secretary: Gokula Nanda Bhatta ! 
M. No. J 12/1. Jehonobad • 1. CCTiniei- I 
Club. C/n Dr M.N. Yustifi, SAHO. Lok Nagar. j 
Jehanabaii-S04 408 President/Secretary i 
Md Khalid Iriibal Khan M. No J-13. 1 

THE LETTER'k' 

Kaithal • 1. CCTimes Ctub. ICWA Siuae>!i^ 
Correspondence Arid. C/n Durga Enterfiiises ■ 
Bus Stand Road. Kaithal-132 027 President/ 
Secretary: D R SarrIan.i M. No. K-1. ' 
Kongra Valley • 1 CCiirricv C.iuh M.i|herai 
(Via Targa'h) Kangis Valley-1/6 08 i j 

President/Secretary: k il.ir.'-ti M. No. K-2 
Kanpur • 1 '.'Cr nii.-. Cluh 233' i 

Sabur-urAo Coiorv K inn ii-1'’i )f5 011 Presi¬ 
dent/Secretary: h.K Saven.i M. No. K-2 
2 CCTinies Club E-ltiti Barm Colony, 
A'iai 3ti Natfai .luhi. Kanpur-2nK 014 Presi¬ 
dent: •^'.aiieep liffmiiv M. No. K-3/1. 3 New 
An a Space Club (NASCJ, 45/77. Khoya 
Bazar, Kanpur-2d8 001 President/ 
Secretary Ashw-ani Diki! M No K-3/2 

NEW ARRIVALS 

Anavotti e 1 ''.tudy ''CTanes (.lab 
Maheshwat Nilay. Cinema Hoad Garidli: j, 
Naqfiij^Aii.ivdttl-S? / 4! 3 Snrii.i'ja Uisl Ka' 
n,itaka.'President/Secretary IJ M. 1 ingara ' 
jendiapfia M. No. A-9 Berhompur * 1 
CCTimes Cluh, r„'o Sarat Ch. Panda 
PaluniDanglow Suetn P.t) Beihampni /6c | 
001 Dial Ganiam, Orissa President/ 
Secretary: Atulya Kumai Panda. M. No. B-19. 
Chitrodurgo • 1. (XTimes Club. R- 12 Par 
vashi Nilya Lodge. B D. Roati. Chitradurga- 
57/ 501. Karnataka. President/Secretery: 
Madan Kumar M.No. C-10. Ganjam • 1 
CCTimes Club, Sanadaurla Street. At/PO 
Digapahandi. Disl. Garijam-761 012. M. No. 
0-6. Faridobod a 1 CCTimes Club. 5M/69 
NIT. Faridabad. President/Secretary: Sudhtr 
K. Sharma. M. No. F-1/1. 2. CCTimes. Cub. 
H. No. 682.Sector 15A. Faridabad./Ves/denf/ 
Secretary: Kaushlesh Saxena M. No. F-1/2. 
Gopalganj • 1. CCTimes Club. C/o Shiv 
Bhandar. Gopalganj. Bihar President/ 
Secretary: Alok Kumar. M. No. 6-12/1. 
Hydarabod • 1. Wisdom RendeTvous. 

CCTimes Club. 81-3. R.T. Vijay Nagar Colony, 
Hvderabad-500 457 President/Seeretary; 

V M. Krishna Kumar. M. No. H-4/S. 2. Rex 
CCTimes Club. 2-137. Fathenagar. 
Hyderabad- 500 418. Prasidant/Sacratary: 
T. Chandra Sekhar Rao. M. No. H-4/6. Jaipur 
• 1. Bandhara CCtimes Club. 72. M. Pratap 
Hostel. Jaipur-302 (X)4. President/ 
Secretary: Ashwin Nagar M. No. J-2/3. 
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100% IBM Compatible 


Eagle PC AI 

III __J 1 ' 
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:l-i-!ii-ISIiniiIii™r!i3iliiH; 


USHA COMRJTFR- 


We invite you to compare 100% 
compatibility of the IBM PC or PC/XT >vith 
all PCs In the market Only Eagle PC and 
PC/XT meets this challenge. 

Come and run those programs that are run 
on the IBM PC like "Right Simulator", or 
"Symphony" etc. See for yourself the 
capabilities of this new performer; its 
100% software compatibility with IBM PC 


EAGLE EAGLE 
_ PC PC/XT 


Micro Processo'- 8088 8088 

Mem.Sizeiminimum) 128K I28K 
Floppy Disk Drives 2x 360KB IX 360 KB 
Winchester Drives NIL IXI0MB 

Monitor Size 12 12 

Compatibility IBM PC IBMPC/XT 


Price includes 00 d^ys warranty arrd Technical 
Services. Memo/y can be expanded to 640 KB. 
Hoppy of 1MB can be provided on request Also 
networking. 


SERIES 


Delhi: 

105, Chlranllv Tower 
43 Nehru Place 
New Delhi-110019 
Tel: 681445, 681166 
Tbc 031-4866 


USHA MICROPROCESS CONTROLS LIMITED 

B-il/l Mohan Co-Op Esl*»a»> Shan Suri Mara, Ntw Delhi. 1 1 004.; ■-■'■■••-a.' 

Phones-635298. 631675. Telex: 031-4866/5142 USHA IN 


Bombay: Calcutta: Bangalore: Madras: Hyderabad; 

806. Reheja Centre 67/A Batlygunle 19. Brunton Road 11 Club House Road C/o. Spencer 4. Co 

Nariman Point Circular Road Bangalore-560 025 Mount Road Spencer BuikHns 

Bombay-400021 Calcutta-7000f9 Tel: 51870, 579714 Madras-600002 89. Sarojini Devi Ro 

Teb 244927 Tel-432143 Tbc 0845-682 Tel: 87945 Hyderabad-500 00 

T1x:0ll-5428 njc 021-219-4 Tel -73147 


Hyderabad; Pune: 

C/o. Spencer 4. Co 37/18 Vadgaon 
Spencer Building Sher; 

89. Sarojini Devi Road Pune-411014 
Hyderabad-500 003 Tel: 67922 
Tel: 73147 


Only the Eagle PC Because It challenges 
all others In 100% IBM Software Compatibility. 

IBM l» nglMcrad tradMaih at Intmiaiiafuil BusIiwh MuMim*. USA. * ^ 


^ " "•* NiiioD.1 Pnaung Worth. ID D.ry«*.iij. New Dtlh.-ll(ti)U2. Reid. Off«;e Dr. 

jiHoad, Bonih.y4a000l. Brarches. 7Bahodumhah Zarar Maiy. New Delhi 110002: 139 Aihrem Road. Ahniedabad-3«0009; I05/7A. S.N. Benerjec Road, rakiilla-70001 1 . 

















Lioenoe No. V-l 11 
lo poM wilhoul pfcpaymeiit 


COMPETITION KIT 


KARNATAKA 
tUtm.tt 0 . KRN/BG/arO/47 


Comprehensive Study Material 


Prepared by Tdp Competition Specialists is availabie for 

IJLS. ASNMNTS 
rerltMBXAM 

cnni. SERVICES preliminary exam. 

UKELY EXAM. DATE JUNE 1980 

FOR COMPULSORY SUBJECT 
GENERAL STUDIES Ra. E7S/- 
eOMPBTITION Krr CONTAINS 

BmIo Booki for Thorouflh UndwMwidins 
Advanead Booka—Aa par lyllabua 
navlaua yaara (1B7B.188B) aolvad papari 
napatadon Oulda Unaa/Praetica Papara 

Lataat Currant Attain with olaar G indaplh analyala (Malarial on eurrani 
adaliB wlli ba providad upio May 1SSS \ 

Compla t a ayllabua lor prallmlnary G Main Examinationa 
Top EapoeM Ouaallani (For 1986 Exam) 

Tlpa tor Ural ahtampl auocaaa. 

COMPETITION KIT IS ALSO AVAILABLE FOR 

G 


BANK PROBATIONARY Ot^FICERS' 

EXAM. Rs: 160 

ALL SUBJECTS OF P.O. Exam. Covered 

M. B.A. ADMISSION TESTS Rs. 160 

For CAT (I.I.M) Gi Other UniveisMes/lneytutee covering 
AH Subiecta Aa per Syllabua 

N. D.A./ C.D.S. EXAM. Rs. 160 

Dec. 1966. Oot. 1966 

Study Material on AH Subjects, Also Previous Yeaie Papeia 

S.S.C. INSPECTORS' OF INCOME TAX/ 
CENTRAL EXCISE EXAM. Rs. 150 

S.S.C. AUOrrORS/JUNIOR ACCOUNTANTS 
Cr U.D.C. EXAM. Rs. 160 

Study Material on All Subjects with Previous Years Solved Papers 

DIRECTOR: PROF. R. DH1LLON 


ASSIBTANTS GRADE EXAM Ra. 180/- 

Compalttlon KH tar Aaalt. Grada oanlalna: 

EXTENSIVE STUDY MATERIAL ON 

Objaeiiva EnoHah, Praeiical Engliah Grammar, Vocabulary, Praela/Lattar/ 
Raport/Paraaraph Writing. Probabla (Lataat) Eaaaya, Ganarat KnoMrladga. 
Arhhmaiie. Pravloua Yaara Solvad Papara G Lataat Currant AHaira. 

GENERAL INSURANCE CORPORATION ASSISTANT ADMINIS- 
, TRATIVE OFFICERr EXAM Ra. 190/- 

Compalllion Kll tar G.I.C,, A.A.O. Exam covaraTaat of Raaaonlng/Logical 
Raaaoning. Englfah-Obisetlva. (Baalc G Advanead Laval) Engllah-Oaaolp- 
llva f Probabla Eaaaya. Ultara. Paragrapha) G Lataat Currant Affalra. 


M.A.. P.G. Dip. Journalism (Bombay) 

Formally Head, Deptt. of English 

Aggarwal College (Panjab University) Faridabad) 

Recipient of 'The Hindustan Times Medal in Journalism’ 

Mease remit the fuH amount 276l^SOJ- only by Money 
Order/Bank Draft 


COMPETITION CENTRE 

E-84 Kalkaii, New Delhi-1 10 019 
Rhodes:632423 G31536 


Read Ptof. R. DHILLON’S COMPREHENSIVE & AUTHENTIC BOOKS FOR COMPETFllVE 


BASIC & ESSENTIAL BOOKS 
FOR ALL EXAMS. 

1. Test of Reasoning/Logical Reasoning .Rs. 30 

2. Intelligence and Reasoning Tests ' 15 

3. Reasoning Tests 10 

4.. A Ci^sule of Mental Ability Tests 20 

5. Objective English-A New ^proach 15 

6. [tactical English Grammar-A New Approach 25 

(For Higher Competitive Exams) 

7. Probable (Latest) Essays 20 

8; Everyday Science for Competitive Exams 12 

LATEST BOOKS ON GENERAL 
KNOWLEDGE & CURRENT 
AFFAIRS 

1. COMPREHENSIVE GENERAL Rs. 75 

STUDIES/GENEKAL KNOWLEDGE 

Including latest ciurent Affairs & Mental Ability Tests 
(For Higher Competitive Exams.) 

2. TEN TOP MODEL PAPERS OF-1500 50 

EXPECTED QUESTIONS In General Knowledge & 
Cunent Affairs ff^or Higher Com'petiBve Exams) 

3. CURRENT AFFAIRS INFORMA Upto date 25 

Coverage of Cunent Affairs National & International 

4. I.A.S. Civil Services Prelim. Exam 20 

General studies solved papers (1979-1985) 


EXAMINATION GUIDES 
LATEST EDITIONS 


1. BANK PROB. OFFICERS EXAM Rs 50 

2. M.B.A. ADMISSION TEST 50 

(For Ail Universities/Institutes) 

3 N.D.A. Exam 50 

4. C.D.S. Exam 50 

5. S.S.C. INSPECTORS OF INCOME TAX/ 

CENTRAL EXCISE ETC. 40 

6. S.S.C. AUbiTORS/Jr. ACCOUNTANTS/ 

U.D.C. EXAM. 40 

7. ASSISTANTS GRADE EXAM. 40 

8. G.I.C. OFFICERS EXAM. 50 

9. BANK RECRUITMENT TEST GUIDE 20 

(For Clerks/Cashiers etc) 

10. Political Science for C.S.P.E. 12 

11. Sociology C.S.P.E. 12 

12. Syllabus for Civil Services Prelim. & Main Exam. 10 
For V.P.P. Remit Rt. IS as advance by M.O. Write Name A 

Full Address on M.O. Coupon in Block Letters 


DHILLON 

PUBLICATIONS 


[ S4 Ktilk.ii;. 
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THERE ARE JOB OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
THOUSANDS OF TRAINED PERSONNEL 
BOTH IN INDIA And ABROAD 
TRAIN YOURSELF THROUGH 


THE INDIAN INSTITUTE OF 
MANAGEMENT & SERVICES 


TO MAKE YOUR FUTURE BRIGHT AMD TO IMPROVE YOUR CAREER PROSPECTS 
ACT TODAY AND JOIN OUR 
JOB/CAREER ORIENTED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
CHOOSE YOUR COURSE TODAY AND AVAIL 10% SPECIAL CONCESSION 

W£ OFFER SPEC/ALiSEO CAREER ORIENTED DIPLOMA COURSES IN 

I MANAGEMENT : Business Management: Marketing Management: Personnel Management: 
Production Management; Export Management: Hotel Management. Financial Management: Materials 
Management: Office Management: Industrial Management: Purchase Management: Sales 
Management: Business Administration: Hotel Reception: Travel Tourism h Ticketing: Journalism: 
Public Relations: Advertising: Sales Representative: Medical Representative: Store Keeping 
I COMMERCE : Accountancy: Cost Accountancy: Banking: Company Saaetaryship: Book Keeping 
B Accountancy; Labour Laws B Industrial Relations; Taxation; Income Tax PrMice: Commercial 
Letters. 

B COMPUTER : Computer Programming; Basic Language; Cobol Programming; Fortran IV; System 
Analysis. 

B SECRETARIAL; Secretarial Practice; Personal Secretary; Office Procedure B Drafting; 
Business Letters; Offical Letters; Letter Writing. 

B HOBBY : Painting; Commercial Art; Beaatkian; letcriar Decoration; Cooking; Home Management. 
B LANGUAGE : English Conversation; Public Speaking; Better English; College English; General 
English; Essays Writing; French. 

B COMPETITION: Success Oriontad B Special isad Coaching is.4lso Inipartod in the 
following Competition Courses : Civil Services (Prel.) Exam.3a8j6.. Indian Forest Service Exam: 
I. I. T: M.B.B.S. Ent./PMT; R.B.I./S.B.L/Bsnk P.O. Exam; N.D.A.; I.M.A./C.D.S.E: C.A. Ent. Exam; 
N.T.S.E., Clerk Grade; Asstt. Grade. 

For full particulars please send Rs. 5 by Money Order Or Postal Order. 

Director ; GOPAL K. PURI TELEPHONE NO. 699106 
Write today or send Coupon to : 

THE INDIAN INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT & SERVICES 
6/18. JANGPURA EXTENSION. NEW DELHI-IIOOIA. 


MSI 


g Director. The Indian Institute of Management Ei- Services, I 

B 6/18, Jangpura Extension, New Delhi-110014. g 

* Please send me an admission form and other details regarding the Couree ^ 

g*"** Nj»inn» (lr» BlOCk ■ 

g Educational Qualification Addmew ■ 

I- 

■ I am sanding Rs. 6 by M.O./P.O. Signature 
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CESS ORIENTED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES FOR CIVIL SERVICES (PREL) EXAM; 
I.F.S.; I.I.T.; M.B.B.S. Ent./P.M.T.; SBI/BANK P.O.: N.D.A.; i.M.A./C.O.S.E., ASST/CLERKS 
GRADE. BANK CLERK. N.T S.E.. Etc. COACHING FOR 1986 EXAMS ALREADY STARTED 









Gbhnipletes fifty years of signal service in 
the field of correspondence education 



Half a cantury of expertise has shaped the careers of thousands of ambitious 
man and women in Engineering, Commerce and Management. 

Expertly prepared and carefully edited courses, adapted to yoilr leisure and 
convenience, help you to realise your ambition, turn your ideas into actions, 
your doubts into decisions and your hopes into realities. 

LOOK AHEAD—.PLAN AHEAD —AND GET AHEAD 


Choose the right course NOW and set your foot on the first rung of the 
success ladder. 


Expert training for 

A.M.I.E. (India) 
l.l.T, JEE. 

O.Com (IMC) in 
Accountancy and 
Income Tax 
D.B.M. (IMC) 
Examination 
Aptitude test for 
D.B.M. Examination 


Career Oriented 
Diploma Courses in 

Business Management 
Personnel Mgt. 

Sales Mgt. 

Marketing Mgt. 

Export Mgt. 

Materials Mgt. 
Accountancy 
Personal Secretaryship 
Good English 


French 
German 
Article Writing 

Also in 

Civ/tl 

Muchanical 
Electrical 
Automobile 
Transistor Radio 
and Textiles 


Write today, sttfic/ coupon, ok tc ftfphtync 

THE BRITISH INSTITUTES 72, E32, P.O. Bex 1025, 35S. D.N. Houd. Boffibay 400023 



THE BRITISH INSTITUTES 

|72/B32. P.O. Box 1025, 559, D N. Read, Bombay 400023 ^ 

{Please send me your Prospectus in the subject .j 

11 have enclosed, P.O./M.O. Receipt;Stan.ps for Rs. 2/- ^ 

I Name...Education...j 

NorviCJi- . 
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7th Year of Unmatched Success! 

71 IMS Students Selected the 

invrsdCme 

Consiitlently for sevan years IMS Students have produced top results in the country in 
mnnaKRiaent entrance tests. This year, so far 107 of our students are on the Final Lists of 
IIM's. XI.K1, IRMA and Bajaj institute. 

In (JMAT. GWi 6 are 99+, 37 are 90+ and 2 have all time high GMAT scores of 780 and 760 
out of800 points. Out of the 50 students selected by Baiaj. 16 are ours! 

Admission is open to the Regular Session of the Orientalian Course 1985>II6 (Oral/By 
Correspondence) for llM’s/GMAT/GRE. For Detailed Course Prospectus whjch answers all 
your Que.stiuns about Management Oiurses, A I.ist of Prominent Indian Institutes. 
Complete Admission Procedure of institutes in India ft Abroad, and A Detailed Note 
Analysing each of these Kntranta; Tests, Ointard, or write with an M.O., O.D. or Crossed 
Postal Urder of Ks. 10/- to: 

THK mURSE CO-ORDINATOR. 

INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT STUDIES 

H/45. Tardeo A.C. Mkt. Bldg., Tardea, UOMBAY-400 034. Phone; 4942257 


Announcing 1985-86 Edition of 

CAREER PLANNING IN MANAGEMENT IN 
INDIA & ABROAD 

A Gomprehensive Digest of Information on Higher Education in India & 

Abroao 

HKillMGHTS: 

MANAGEMENT EDUCATION IN INDIA, AND SHORT DURATION CXHIRSES IN INDIA 
AND ABROAO FOR WORKING EXECUTIVES 

- Dr. K SHAMANNA of NITIE. also a distinguished memlier of the liidiun .Sncielv foi 
Training and Development offers a detailed survey of inanageiiieiit inslilules .iiid the 
programines they oiler. Also sp(M;inc details relating to their Adtiii.s.sioii PriH:edure.s. 

COMPUTERS - Courses & Career Opportunities 

~ Prof. P.V.S. RAO of TIFR, an authority on l junpiiter edui:ati(in, iiimlyses in detail 

myriad career opportunities for the young in this fast growing field. What course shoulil 
you take? What specific details you must coiisiditr .seriously BKFOKl^ you ji liii a 
t^iinputer Course? 

HOTEL MANAGEMENT llatwT a Courses in India It Abroad 

- Dr. Ms. OINAZ GORIBAR of instilule of ilolel Man.igement. Catering'I'echnology .intI 
Applied Nutrition, Bomliay, outlines important iioursesttfrered in the country and 
abroad in Hotel Management and the lucrative raireer opporliiiiiliti.s available in this 
field. 

ENTRANCE TESTS - What were They Like. Ihesc 3 Years? 

- N.R. RANE offers a cogent analysis of the formats of 3 years Entrance Tests of tlie Indian 
Institutes of Management IIM’s XLRI, FMS{Delhil, BA|AJ INSTITUTE, Test formats 
GMAT/tiKE - Tlic Main Testing Areas - The exiact level of C^oinpetenci! Ntreded ■ 
Changing Testing'I'rends -Dow to prepare. 

I.'OMPUTEK EDIICA-nON IN THE UNITED STATES 

- T GOPALKRISHNAN. editor of "Plus”, the (xtnipuler monthly, surveys the U.S. 

I !ni versities and what they offer in the field of Computer Science and Computer 
Engineering to our students. 

IMP - )APAN - AMERICA INS'ITTUTES OF MANAGEMENT SUENCii. HAWAII 

- D HARIHARAN higidiglits the features of this unique nine months program conducted 
by the atxive iii.stitutes in Honolulu, comprising a 5 month Intensive in Hawaii, and a 4 
month rigorous internship in )apan. 

HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE U.S.. U.K.. CANADA AND AUSTRALIA 

- Ite. DINA DALAL. who has worked for long yiiars as the Student Counselor of the United 
.States Ealuc.at ion Foundation in India, in an exluiusitive article of our 40 pages guides 
you on ,'dl aspticts of applying abroad for higher education - Very useful reference 
iiiaterial indeed! 

Price: Rs. 30.00 Dale of Publication: 16th Sept, 1985 

Order your copy noiv. f’-recllv/mm us, by sending on M.O. orD.D.ora Cnts.sed Postal 
flrder fNo (,’heque.s. ,Nfo VPP plea.se). 

Write to; The Publications Manager, 

INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT STUDIES 

1 '4.5. I'ardeo A.C. Market Building. raitUo. BOMBAY-400 034. Phone: 4942257 
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If you're over 18, 
and have stopped growing, 
hut are still not as tall as 
you'd like to be, INSTA-HEIGHT 
guarantees to increase 
your height upto 15 cms. 


“INSTA HEIGHT is a new. safe and 
scientific method ofs-Ur-e.t-c-h'i.n-g- 
your body to inciease your present 
height. Peimanently. Thousands of 
men and women in the U.S.A have 
reported height gains upto 15 cms 
by following this revolutionary new 
height increasing method 1 am not 
surprised. I have thoroughly analysed 
1NSTA.HEIGHT. Unlike other so-called height 
improvements methods. I can fully endorse 
INSTA-HEIGHT-and say it works. Effectively 
and permanently" , 

Dr. (Mrs) D. U. GIANANl 

TAU MEM AMO WOMEM MMIMATE OTHERS i 

You at-- ludtye'l 70 UI faxiks ’ Often, yont whole aaieer 
liemiKi.' iiv fust uapresstnn fov cteate U>ofc around you 
and re*- f.'t yi'ui.vttif. most people arho are sucoeaiTul have the 
atided .-.-ad ■ f .s 'all and iiupcsing peraonaliiy 

IMCREASE YOUR CHAHCES FOR SUCCESS I 

Tte lallei .a perT-n, the more easily be aeema to reach aocial 
ojccess. love, spctis, idba and other ptesaures. You too, can now 
enjoy ihr- bnnefMo of being tall. 

Whether -you aie 18 or 3D. you ran atfU possess the tremendous 
assets of a striking figure {usl 2 weeks after going through 
and practising this siinpie siep-by-step eoaise. you will be 
able to gain as much as S-ems. to 15 cms, in height. Thousands of 
men and women in America have experienced phenomenal 
height inci eases by following the ravolutionary new 
ftaSTA-KElGHT method 

SPECIAL 7-OAY HOHEV-SACK 6UARAMTEE! HBMI WM 

IS^T.A-HEinTir (a deeaaa af ftaMaas Osad^Ml Auaewtast 
3/m ftaqiMa Smiy. Immgm Rail laftwUiW 


-10 


Vlaaasii 
sit iw a MI 


POST iHiS 
HO RISK 

COUPON TODAY I 


a I aw mdtm§ Rx n IHh Ik S hy iftuiifii ft MUM. 
□ MwwrOUwUrfls aiaiU#K.l.aB.-. -dM | 

O I •at sat tmkmit say wsnv hai Mi m fmmm Hi. Ji •• 

* dsMytyYfP. 

Name--- 

AiWress_ 


mumm ! 

6HAIMNTEED HEIDHT INCREASE CCT-O? I 
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NOV^' STUDY FREE IN 

USA/CANADA 

rmEBimmniiSMi 


198SEOmOi 
JUST RELEASED! 




e first two books tell how you can 

Author: Vinod K. Gambhir. C. Eng (UK), MBA (USA), ex. ll^SME (Ctass I). Mrig Dir, Scholarship hoider throughout 

• HIGHER STUDIES ABROAD —Procedure for getting admission & scholarship in USA, * 
Canada & other countries. ALSO eligibility, admission tests, visa & lots more. Rs. 34/- 

• SCHOLARSHIPS HANDBOOK —Details of 80 scholarship schemes of trusts, banks, 
companies & govt for higher studies in India or abroad including Tata. Iniaks. Rotary. Rhodes, 
USEFI, Birla. Philips, Mahindra, Sethna and Sahu Jain. Rs. 44/- 

Comments of the Hindustan Times: The author provides all the information the students need on the 
subject. The handbook will be useful to students all over the country. 

• ORIENTATION HANDBOOK U.S.A. — Indispensable for those going/planning to go 
to USA for studies. Tells about travel, orientation, jobs, immigration & success^ips. Rs. 34/- 

• Addresses of US & Canadian Univs—Rs. 10/- tor EACH subject. Specify subject(s) of interest 

• Preliminary Appln Forms for admission in US/Canadian Univs—Rs. 15/- for a set of 20 forms 

■ TOEFL Rs. 50/-B GRE General Rs. 85/- ■ GRE Engg Rs. 85/- ■ GMAT Rs. 95/- ■ SAT Rs. 75/- 
AISO available by same author— • MBA Admissions Handbook (Admission procedure of IIMs & 57 
other^ Rs. 38/- ■ MBA Entrance Course of IIMs & other Indian univs (310 foolscap pages) Rs. 105/- • Manage¬ 
ment Trairtees Selection Handbook (Selection procedure of 87 organisations) Rs. 40/-■ Course for Management 
Trainees Recruitment Tests (308 foolscap pages) Rs. 105/- ■ Course for Bank Officers Exams Rs. 95/- 
TOTAL mailing charges for one or more: # Rs. 5/-. ■ Rs. 8/-, #8 ■ Rs. 8/- ONLY 


Remember, foreign degree holders get fabulous jobs. 


Do not miss the golden opportunity. 


yjiljiyj Send MO/BD/PO TODA Y. For VPP send Rs. 10/- as advance to: 

rinHtSm Dynamic Business Management Centre Pvt. Ltd. 

(eatd: i»7S) janakdeep (C L), 8 Community Centre. East of Kailash, New Delhi- 110065 Tel: 6418691 


OSWAL SUPER DIGEST 
BOOKS FOR C.A. I.I.B. 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 


A Silt of Bonks slrKitly conforming to the lalest guidelines and the New 
Syllabus, issued by the Indian Institute ol Bankers. Bombay 

Written by -A PANEL OF EXPERTS IN BANKING 


PART-1 


|i» ♦fihn fahr strantr i 
(li) TwfiPTRr % rtrtt ^S|T 

Rs 21) 00 

mrrfrnt anfstraeqr air WrwRt 

Rs 24 00 

(III) orsitST SiVwisg 

Rs 24 00 

(lv| tyactice and law of Banking 1 
|v) Elements ol Economics and Structure of 

Indian Economy 

Ivil English Composition 
iviii Book-Kaeping and Accounts 
(VIII 1 Rural Economics 

Rs. 26.00 

Rs. 26.00 

Rs. 24.00 1 

Rs. 32.00 

Rs. 24.00 

PART-ll 


(lx) Indian Economic Problemt 
( 1 ) Monetary Theory • Practice 

Rs.20.IX> 

Rs. 24.00 

tn 

>, 

c 

Tliese are the only pracanlly avallabla books Incorporating all solvad 
guortfons of C.A. I.I.B. Examination upto data. Available wMh all 
leading local Boohaallers. Fne poalaga lacHHy offaied on full advance 
payment by Bank Draft. 


OSWAL PRINTERS A PUBLISHERS 

HOSPITAL ROAD AGRA-3 

Branch Delhi Ph 264905, Kanpur Ph 66049, INDORF 


WE HAVE A SUPERB PLAN FOR THE 
STUDENTS WILUNG TO PURSUE HIGHER 
STUDIES ABROAD AND THE MBA /^SPIRANTS 

Takr help of our postal tuition to solve actual 
bihfacnt difllcultiM with tliese tests 
How to remember meaning of those 3000 
words to score high in ve. ' section of 
CAT/MBA Enuance Enm/;.XE. • Which 
strategies are usehd tor analytical section 
of GRE. etc. 

Pot prospectus and an infonnative Guide 
(Contents; 2!) loulscap printed pagesi wtiict> 
illustraos in .sddition to both the above features 
• Analysis oi these Aptrtude Tests • bst oi 
Indian Management Institutes grouped in three 
categories as per their reputation as judged by 
Industrtal Houses and thidr detaled ad m i s a io n 
For UM's XLRi, procedure aComplete Inlonnation about Mglier 
BAJAJ. DELHI FMS, education bi OSA/Canada/UK and other 
IRMA. AIMA . European Countries, a Details about fmaiKial 

OFT, NITIE etc. aid by Indian Tnists/ Foundations • Tips lor S 
preparation for these tests and; many other | 
Important relevant pobiu. fbemit Rs 15/- 
(for postage Rs 3/- ertra) by crossed PO/DD 
Post Box No. 8086 or for VPP send Rs 5/- 

Vile Parle (West), Revious year's icsuks: 3ltof the parScipanls 

Bombav.400 056 ptomlneni management MKuIh 

USD. 3 ^ percentile. 15 wme 90 ♦ 

Teh 57 1869 23 were 85 r GMAT 2 had sewed above 73a 

57 38 02 8 were 700 *, 17 were 660 * SinwAWTO 


MBA 

Entrance Exam 

GRE 

CAT 

GMAT 


SHARPSH(X5TER 
SERVICES 


post Box No. 8086 
Vile Parle (West), 
Bombay-400 056. 
Teh 57 1869 
57 38 02 
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alphaTSSj 


DEDICATED TO PRODUCE 
RESULTS 

offers result orier>ieci and specialised orai/postai 
coaching for: 

CIVIL SERVICES (Prelim) 
EXAM 

IAS, IPS, IRS, etc. 

CSP BAN K contains 3,000 questions and answers 
ibr general studies and 1,000 each for optional 
subjects. 

MEDICAL ENTRANCE EXAM 

(AilMS, AFMC, CMC Vellore, Ludhiana. jlPMER 
and other Medical Colleges) 

MEDICO BANK contains 4,000 questions and 
answers in all subjects. 

IIT (JEE) EXAM 

TECHNO BANK contains 3,000 questions and 
answers in all subjects. 

MBA ENTRANCE EXAM 

(ilMs. XLRi, Bajaj and all Indian Universities) 

CA ENTRANCE EXAM 

Students undergoing graduation course eligible. 
For details send Rs. 2/- by P.O./M.O. 

^ ALPHA 

CAREER ACADEMY 

2 B.N. Road (Opp. Giri Road) 

Madras 600 017 Tel: 441249 


HOW TO SECURE A BANK 
JOB? 

ALPHA, the largest specialised bank recruitment 
training Institute in the country, offers result 
oriented orai/postai coaching by estperts for: 

PROBATIONARY OFFICERS 
CLERICAL CADRE & CAIIB 
(PARTS I & II) EXAMINATIONS 

Study materials are revised frequently in 
accordance with the previous question papers. 
Every year ALPHA’S students are securing bank 
jobs. Why not you ? 

For details send Rs. 2/- by P.O./M.O. 


A 


ALPHA 

INSTITUTE OF BANKING 

2 B.N. Road (Opp. Giri Road) 
Madras 600 017 Tel: 441249 


Mil 


AND LADIES TOO! 


Art you fMl aii with baing cailad ‘Shorty', 'Littla Man' or ovon 
'Hoy yoo down thore'r 

Now lot the first tins in Asii, ■ csmiiiste sten-by-stsp itlusirstsO mstbod tbst 
shsm you how to odd contimolios to yoot boighl 
Srow 00 ■ach •• S to IS cars, in iost 2 abort waBks...er pay aothiagl 
Prasoaliag Ibo NEW HEIGHT motbod tor growing tailor—wholhot yoa'r* youag or 
old: oiaa or wonan. No godgots or stronuou; osotcises. no orlilicial aids likt 
tIaoaiOT thati. no ogpiioncos Now Hoigbt rs an all - <icw. scieniiiie matbod batad 
on in iicluoioe Swiss princigln which raactivalrs (hr wiiolt body. 

Now Height it ramaiktbly afloctiot in both non and woman,has baan 


\ 


prortd ia lhausands ol catat all ovtt' Eoropt. Now spend 
only a lew minutes each day following the step-by-step 
motroclions- >n i short weeks. me<isurc your height 
Vou will find it has inctMsed-peihnps by as much as tSfuil cunti 
metres. And it you do not oolain satisfaclary results, we >: 
-mmudiattly lelund the pticr 


SOnHE; 


A TORRENT OF TRIBUTES 
FROM NEW HEIGHT USERS 
**/ dtdif’t litnk It aas 
potiible to gam htight. But 
to my delight, Ntm Height 
helped me to keep going 
umU I reached tStemt” 
SR.K. 

“The Nete Height taurte 
It Bxirih in weight m gold 
and more! Mv life hat 
changed since I gained 
II cms. in height." 

RH .f 



SE(\1D 
J THIS 
COUPON 



whether ii bo social success, 
love, sports |uhs or pleasure, 
the tall ihiin always seenis to 
get there lirsi.SoacI NUWlor 
a new you Tall up rapidly and 
permanontly Be Taller NOWI 
L Please note ihai the NEW 
HEIGHI COUnSr :s HOIjP. 
OF lN'oTmji'.!IUNSor.t-nw 
to be talloi and how in 
ciiiiett the posture with 
^he help ol certain suer - 
ItiliceMi’iuses.ll ISNC-' 
AMr.DI(.TNEUflDRUf, 


attw HtlSNT leiOer etpt N>' t'lMeOU Mehtl IS. Msthwi flanii. 8o«i-ay liiaOU '-''"er' 
Yes. I want tv be telier Rush NtW HtlGHl lei tO-day lieu home trial. *1 i.it lull, satisliait, 

I may rctuin evetyihieo for iiomsdiale lefHnd Hess postaer and fiMwatdine r'tarQy. ■ 

Pleaoo tick iniipproprinto boo. 
ij Send by Regiirerad Poll Panel ' am stodirv Hi M by Cbaqiie.IlraiT 

I P 0 /M U No.dl ... rPoyflOle <1 di iN..rb>l r.,; lid.) 

O Send -ly y P.P. I gtoaiie to pay poiiman Hs 9d oo deliwiy. 
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N«wLi0ht‘a OEMERAL 
KNOWLEDGE DIGEST 
(LaiMt edition iuel released) 

Cowers both aubjooiiwo end 
Objoetiwe General Knowledge uselul 
for any eompetHiva eoem as also for 
general' study of e layman 37.Ea 
State Bank Brobationary Officers 

U BO.OO 

Bonk P.O. Saiti-ampi$-4th H 60.00 


—Of B. t. SaBtM. 

UA . Iff). PM. 
Thoiounidy revised 
sdition according to- 
Istesi syllabus and Test 
papers) 
ns. 70.00 


—Br. B. I StBtu. 

MB.. UB. PM. 

(26ib fully Ssvisad 
and snlaigsd edition) 
•A comprehensive 
aalhoritative'B 
systamalic book on all 
what should bs known 
in General Knowledge) 
R*. BS-OO 


—Jbgar'-^Mara 
(Sirierly according to 
latsst syllabus with 
gravious year's aolvod 
papers including 
General Studies 
(Quabfyiag PNier) 

Rs. 40.00 


«. AIWJA IBnatVAl- 
tSrrresssaSracr 
■Ctlhtt mt Jmnatlimi 
3rd FuHy Revised and 
updat e d eihtion 
Re. 20.00 


Agricultural Officers— 50-00 

Si§Ai—ei»An—ttA U 

Assletent Oewelepment Officers 

U 60,00 

UC Officers 

SAB»>-0>Vr*-M fB. 50.00 

MBA Entrance 

Si§i—CI»An—3tBfB. 3/60 

NOA Esem. 

OHtBM — 

— Mi — Krnea — lilt tBititA 46.00 

Metlioal Entrance Eaam. 

BaihBa — Mh—Burnt— 

Cttprt—Btt tBilitt 80.00 


RIy. Service Coosmlsion 

StBff >- Ottn - BtBaBitka 22.60 

Hindi 'Railway OuiSa-fHIndil 

St§ti — CMpfS — mt wBhm* 14.76 

Indian Air Force 

St§tt — CMpra — itBtBUmt 22.S0 

Hotel Management 

Stft! — CktBtt —JiBtBUitt 50.00 

I O.K.AI. 0 . I 

Essays for Contpetitiwe Esems 14.00 
General Knowledge SCurrent'Affairs 
Stttt — Btttn — lilt tBilitt 20.00 



3.000 Synonyms end Antonyms 14.00 
3.000 Quotatione C. AtttB 14.00 
3.000 Idioms B Phrasae r.4a«sP 14.00 
3.000 Proverbs C. AtttB 14.00 

Improve Your Enolish Brigtl 14.00 
Common Errors in English 14.00 
Orammar Composition 10.00 

Improve Your Vocabulary 14J)0 
Dictionary of Mioms B Phrases 26.00 


liT Guide 

BtittBt — Ttii — VtB.htkttt — 

CttBit — liB tBilitt 70.00 

Oblastiva Numericals in Phystm 
Pul. B.B. BtiitBt 37.60 

Sifb-lnapector of Police 
Uitt-Cttin 36.00 

Staff Sirtaction Clark Grade 
-Stfsr — Cttttt — nt tBilitt 26.00 

S t enoprephers Guide 
Srprr -Osp ft — IfB tBilitt ' 25.00 
Logical Reasoning 

B. Ctt0it—1ll tBilitt 14.00 

One weak to Bank Reeruitment 
Uftf — CttBft —3m tBilitt 26.00 

State Bank Recruitmant Tests 
StBttt — ettfit — IM tBmtt 20.00 

6 Days to Bank Clerical Exam- 
StBttt —CMp/j — lilt tBilitt 20.00 

Bonk Recruitmant Testa 
Btttn—lilt tBilitt 12.60 


Latest Essays 

B. K. Aluit—liB tBilitt 25.00 

Essays for Competitive Exams. 

Pul. B.P CttBft 12.60 

Improve your i.O. A. St$tr 14.00 

Check your I.O. Bit/ttit 12.80 

. i.G. For all Pm/. AllnB Jttt 12.60 

Bastl.Q. 14.00 

AM About intalligonca B 1.0. . 12.60 
Meneoerlal Aptitude Test" 20.00 

^ DICTIONMUES I 

Englieh-English-Hindi 26.00 

Dictionary of Chemistry 17.60 

Dictionary of Physics 12.60 

Dictionary of Mathematics 17.60 

Dictionary of Biology 17.60 

Oiotlonary of Economice 12.60 

EnglishEngliah-Marethi 12.60 


Obieetive Engiish-CtfoP 10.00 

1 LETTER WRITINO 1 

AppMcetions for Batter Jobe 14.00 
Buainaes Lettars-Jb/it 14.00 

Selected Letters-fb/tt 14.00 

Top Everyday Letters 10 00 

T.111 Letters 10.00 

Readymade Letters 14.00 

Improve your Business Letters 16.00 
Commeretai Correspondence 20.00 
Art of Latter VYriting 14.00 


BASIC FOR BEGINNERS 

o ^ y P Jtmii Suthmt Jtm 
(Oulhi Coilsgv of Enginowinp 
Univamtyol Delhi) 

An ideal book' for siudenis at schools siuj 
jcollagas and also utoful for programmers 
_RricB Wb* 30/-_ 


These Books are available with ell leeding booksellers, roattweys bus stands, railway bookstalls or direct from 


NEW LIGHT PUBLISHERS 


B a. RATTAN JYOTl. IR RAJENDRA P1.ACF..NEW DFI.HM10008. (Tel. 5712137) 

Pmekina and postage tram, providad full amount is ramittad in advanea by Monay OrdarlBmnk Draft. 


AriRiiosiOR opoR (i) XII-CMRirllodicai/IIT-ltBB 
(ii) FBBndatioB Courss MED/IIT-ltS? 


Main Course Main Course 
(with checking } ('Without chucking)- 
Rs 5S0/- Rs 60U/- 

R$. 750/- Rs 500/- 

Rs 650/- Rs. 400/- 

Rs. 550/. Rs 300/- 


Aggrsgate % age 
(in X Exam.) 
Lass than 70*);, 
Mure than 70% 
Mots than 90% 
Moie than 85')'„ 


S.M. OaESTIOfi BANK 
FOR ■EOICAI 
ENTRANCE Rs. ERO/- 
S.M l.l.T FILE Rs. 2S0/- 

PROSPECTUS Rs.10/- 


FEATURES • CoiDprehanttve and dtlailed ttudy maicriat. * Aniwer sbetls 
tluuoutliiy checked. % Practice papers psttsrned attar actual wiastian papars. 
« Fraa capias of Oictionartas (Physics. ChemittiY. Moth/Sialogyl-f'Diiaclary of 


Esgo/Madical Callages -f Science Mastai upto MplBS iMaincouiM students) 

Rrmit amoiinl by M.01 Bank Draft!Cash to.'- 


Covvesporutence Coiu'^es 


S 3. Kh/TAN JYOTI. 18. RAJENORA PUCE. NEW DELH1110008 Tals : 5712137 


READ 

SdsnesJIaslBr 

(A monttiiy magaEine for 
studsnts at 10-)-2 iavei and 
for candidates preparing for 
MEDICAL/ENGG. ENTRANCE; 
l.l.T.;N.D.A.; N.TS.E.; 
SCRA ElcJ 

Single copy Re. 4.50. 
One year Re. 45/- 

SCIENCE MASTER 

B-S.Rattan Jyoti.lS.Raiendra Place, 
New Delhi-110008. 


'ampatition Times Sap 
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A Mottcf 01 Religion 

I/, 5 -.1 I i ; \ ^'•'•••, I n'M.\ till |(> tM? tj*m- 
•.•.,• ..|. '.. . .Jn* ti Sik^* 

Ou/a/. Gw9fiOi- 

Bett LeHei: Rs 40 

Higher Education—Of What Us* 

iiMlM- .• . •• .• • I' IM ‘ft -n.' rMi»r;l ArhiCh 
•: •. !• •• ,» •.• J : • 

fi K Bhtnde, Ahmedabad 

PrizO'winning Letter; Rs 25 


Education—A Fare*? 

■•t .)r*<i ii; Htghei fditcation Somf>‘Vww 
pn/nts II*. hhl *••*» 1h.i* 

fu.'l-. a tf*\A luvo ii\. Pto tul K.atcvf thiv 

tf.fttvoM in Ifuiia :.pi'iV . fill fs 'III api^otly to 

fnrwfni .j .*»tul kr.MV.lr-(jtj*» ir •»• ••• .‘k*'f 

E*J<ii .i'uii 'lit" *it>: iriiM' - 1:1 -ii.MMunci Ahn! its 
//Iitti'n .r It l>.. .K . • ! uif.i ' . ;J ,.»ifU^ I'lf' ability 
It; I 'tJi. » .| I -.1 Iilipn-: i-ii*- Vfirl, Utilitl- 
ttio.lf* fll'i’* If* ».« t'.V.r 

rM.t 

Yogoab Katfn New Dothi 
.1- .■ .1.1'* vMi.'*• flij jf*MMiU»i.|i.v -to* 

^•.»||. • j :i‘l,i» -I N.» ht'titej . at* 

v‘i -'i.lli-.t • itiMar.irli .ji' .1 ••i.ltir ,'iTnii .ifUt;' * 

ti .. :-i'<l Ti.ll'.. .1 fijv .i»M .» pt.n 

pt I . 

Ah Akt'.ar Jeherally. Madras 

Pause Please! 

S .l.|i vM’t' , • It. »• ,v .• } |i t.M- li'.Od ,tr. boil* 

i I iHrdo fofks Jiiiv 

{'• J,.:* I...- II • V. A 

»H/*-l‘ ,H'I 'If 1'f.« »•, 'n. I iijfl' • • I . 1 •«»*.}•> f 

Samorendrttnath Mohapotfa, Bhubaneswar 

Pats On The Back 

Mv iNMrt-*«-1 11 ' • to CCTimes on niy 

siKxus* !*! ihi‘ Nath'M.iJ • «.■ A(;adF(niy Lxam. 
10H4 I *>0 fny • »j . »•. itgolar rcaduuj of 

yiuii PfiM lii't* It'.-I*. .tno 

Mano/ Kumar Sinf^, Patna 

At till} iM’.;tiin<:t' of inv ttss in the tstatft Bandc of 
htdta PrubatH>miv OtfiofMv. 1 •.mo. tttB4>Hf). I canftoi 
foront 1(1 tfiank you for ifip fcMUiri* Tast Of 
Reasoning wfnofi (*futf>U«r1 tiir* to ar'fiiidvo tne goal. 

Kamairai Johrtson, Madurai 

Leading Women 

In You Ask. We Answer (July '8!i|. aiurt lioni 
Mi«i|a(p( ThiitclHH ■" •' nioto woni.i' is. ai Ihe helm 
ol nalKMMl altaiis Viqdis Finnhciqacloiiii, the Piea- 
iVni ot Iceland, 

Sniifces- Statesmen Year Book 19S4; Inter¬ 
national 'Who s MAo'jnil Kiiesino's Contemporanf 
Archives 1S64. 


Aliens In Atscun 

Wrtfi fefEjferK;^ to *eiie! WSfre/e'* lha tndtan 
; .ity'Bb) yw tne A^eanwso are agiialtno oniy against 
u foreigners Oih rnovemen* 15 . not against Ihe 
ndiair sirK:e we are also Indiaris A$san< is for both 
• •». Aa mese and AOi -Aw5am«f;n tndiam. 

fShanaahyam Ooswamie .Gauhati 

Yooi Oi Unrest 

't. V' -.1 O; Voull-. ( 1 98bl IS Ihe yeai ol participa- 
lior. dovelopmwii and peace Bot all around there 
are lnckOMr.s banrlhs and strikes 

L Shhdher, Bhilai 

Five-day Week 

The new l.ve-(;.iv ■ ....r be counterproductiye 

In' 3 developing coun ■'v like ours. It wiB only ervhance 
the already prevalent lr.,;.iiess m oni people. Regular 
and steady innovation is the need ol Ihe hour. 

F* Bameknahnao, Bombay 

Violent End 

! w.i' extr«*mK)y:^fVt*JieA'n3hniiiififtdeathof1hb 
y'i;,rif| MP. Ltili! Makfio jhe' leAdiog about him in A 
Pofittaans Progress fAug Ttie progress ot a 
and pi * tintsino (inittician had to be cut 
• '.*• hv iSu' ‘p -W'lMg cmI' iM vtninncc 

K Pharn Rafu Rao, Anantaput iA.P.^ 

t\(*. .y. 1 .vr reading about Lain MaKen in 

CCTimes. in** ';»H)' k«ny news ot his murder came »n f 
A I* Shocks'll fir kf’itw that the voung and pio(^essive 
(tOtitM:iafi Adf. 'M longer amorgs! u* 

5.C. Nandms Nmnded 

A TRIBUTE 

liu> iMiitd! Ocivlfght muidct 01 rhe young 
riyf'.aiftM Oru).uss(l) MP Lafii Maken. ^irfongwith 
fii'. wife Gt't't Makim. and an uneniplowd 
V Hit}'* w:*' v' .t'l iih*'' des^Hcnble act ot lerrorisrn 
And .iirhoitift CCTimes had conducted an 
escliisivf 'ni/ -* t^v with him about a month back, il 
wdf. pub'>'4.r*>l attfy in ok* August issue—sadly 
i:ouKr(i*n(i v.ttfi M.ikeiiN uf'tinrietv demise, tn this 
tofiU'-xt CCTimes «ine of Ihe last magazines to 
liave C'Kned .m ariicie on Maken. 


WaysOfThe Government 

It wn analy sv the causes Imhind the present iiofittral 
rnn.^sin tfi»»roiiniiy two Lirlorsaieevidort! — tirstty^thn 
lust for (toiiticat powm and secondiy.tfie te'wtency of o* ir 
gnyeinment to iKOCrastirtate and afkiw situations to 
worsen iiH they bec'ome dangerous for the CiMintry H 
our l6a<irrs continue lo pursue Uip prese>'t ttoftcy (of 
tfividn and rule) Ifien the day ts not (oi wIhmi India wilt 
liecome anothtir Lotianon 

Marisn Ja/tak, New Delhi 

Faulty Planning 

With reference to Planning In India (July '65) Ihe 
health service facikiies no doubt exisi bR over the 
country. But they are neither ttustwocthy nor elficianl. 
There is a romplele tack ot proiessional m a rsagemera 
skills in the admmistralion ol hospitals and health 
centres 

ftamaah P. Gurbani. Jaipur 

No doubt, we tiad a lecord harvest of 140m ton¬ 


nes ol loodgrains this yeai But the.; have not tieen 
stored property. Why do we not cate tu improve Ihe 
basic infrastructure before selling hiph tartteis? We 
ought to learn to coordinate our ei o.-iomic develop 
men'.. and plan at the grassrool levc. 

NearaJ Hatekar. Wai IMaharashtra) 

IX aho tmo Vs Gandhi 

Mahatma Gandhi dreJmlol a seli-susianiea growth 
ot employment with the help of the charkha. Rajiv 
Gandhi today thinks ot a reslrained growth ot the. 
nation by introducing computers 

Saroi Kumar Mishra. Mavurbhanj 

Irony In Owr History 

How ironical that we won treudcin with the 
help of non-violence and are functioning in a tlemo- 
craev with violence. 

W/ey Kumar Soni, Baikunthpur 

Cod* For The Transnationals? 

David Colman in his book says." the relationship 
which has emergea in many LDCs tiotweeri the local 
power eiits and both transnational curporationt ami 
maior aid-giving bodies, has often led tn proiecis and 
actions which have rx}l seemed in be in the best 
interests of development lO the broad*-. ..ien£.i" 

In Ibis context oui PM Rajiv Ganithi'.'. .',.i.i ki: I'an' 
ing a code ol conduct lor llie ii.ir.;)P3;ii:n.ii C'jr- 
poralions (in his recent address tn the i;.0) is hoth 
limelY and imperative Economic conpor-atio'- among 
developi'ig and socialist cuunine' ol tiin wniiu pro¬ 
ves beneficial to the tornm-r 

K. Oavindro Singh. Nasik 

Delightful Forecasts 

Thanxs lot introducing Stars And Careers ( luly 
'85) I vAs delighted to road the turucast lor 'Cancer 
which lattie.-t wrth circumst.mce-. m mv own life. I 
being a Gmcenan 

AK. Smgh, NUokheri 

Ominous Dates 

Certain dates in Indian liislory appear to lie 
ominoiAvFive years ago on lun 29 Sanjay Gandhi. 
Ihe young and dynamic leader lo.si h:;: lite in a plant: 
aash. 

Again it was on this sinistei day this year, 'hat Ihe 
e-fated Bombay bound Aii-India Jumuo jet. 
Kanishka. with 329 people aboerd plunged into 'lie 
Atlantic Ocean. 

Ghezeli Imam. Ustt. Munghyr (Biharf 

Kanishka Tragedy 

Nothing is cheaper today than human lives. 

Manas Barman Gh osh, Banpada 

WINAPfllZE 

Oo our onicles prewek* you to soy sonwlh- 
■ing? It thoro anything ehe you tool Urongly 
afasul? Hora's your chance to soy it end mako 
toma monoy in the bargain, the bast taMof witt 
win Rs 40, Iho second Rt 25. 

So, why don't you got cfoching? 

Your lolfan should bo bgibly wrinen/ 
typed, notoxceod 200 woids end mdudo your 
hill nomo and oddroic. W# may edit Ihom lor 
purposos of clarify or spoco. 
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Helffio'IMicO... 



R osa Parks. 45. a black lady 

entered the bus and moved towards 
the rear to occupy a seat. A few 
whites were sitting there and they refused 
to vacate the seat for her. She went up 
and occupied a front seat. Soon she was 
approached and asked to get off the seat 
as only the whites could sit in the front. 

She refused to get up as she was tired and 
the rear seats were occupied by whites 
who did not vacate them. She was taken 
to the police station for breaking the state 
law. This happerted in Montgomery. 
Alabama (USA). 

The word, spread and the blacks all over 
Alabama boycotted the DOSA. A Car pool 
system was started and those who had 
cars ensured that their black bretfwon did 
not soffer,. BtaCks .preferred to walk miles 
rather thari use buses. This gave rise to the 
civil rights movement and Martin Luther 
King, who emerged as its powerful leader, 
succeeded in-getting civil rights for the 
blacks. 

‘The stoiy establishes that the consumer 
IS sovereign ahd even the weakest sections 
of society, if united, can break the most 
•Powerful system. The American whites are 


the strongest group, probably in the 
world, and the blacks (hardly 10 % of the 
US population) are the poorest in the US. 
They brought the.whites to their knees 
because the bus system was sustained by 
the blacks. 

. Unfortunately, in India the consumer is 
not taken seriously and does not exert 
much influence on the quality and quantity 
of production. Two factors have weakened 
the Indian consumer. One. we have a pre¬ 
dominantly seller's market where the pro¬ 
ducer is assured of his product much 
before the production starts. Since the 
producer does not have to make much of 
an effort in selling the commodity and the 
buyers vie with one another to get it. the 
producer does not bother to improve the 
quality of his product or reduce its cost of 
production. So quality remains low and 
the price high. Once accustomed to it. 
he does not want the situation to change. 
So he uses all methods, ethical or 
unethical, to maintain the seller's 
market. 

Second, the consumer is neither alert 
nor insists on his rights. The Indian cor*- 
sumer cannot believe that a consumer can 
afford to protest. He is so afraid of losing 
the favour of the seller that he accepts 
whatever is offered to him. In such a situa¬ 
tion those who protest, a miniscule group, 
are not heard. In fact.they are insulted. 

Also we have developed an environment in 
which a protesting consumer does not gel 
the support of other consumers. You go to 
a shop with a defective piece and argue 
with the shopkeeper. The buyers around 
you will not say a word, rnuch less 
support you. 

This must chan^ and. fortunatefy, 
some positive sigriis have begun to appear 
on the horizon. The consumers, par¬ 
ticularly in cities, have started demanding 
their rights. Thanks to a few Doordarshan ' 
serials likeffa/ao/ antiJanwmi. In the 
former the dedicated, determined and 
dogged fighting by a lone girl is changing 
the attitudes of the masses and instances 
of consumer resistance are coming 
to light. VpffivaA/ is providing further 
strength to those who want to 
protest. 

'To be effective, a consumer has to 


realise tfiat he is the real bread and butter 
of the producer. If he does not buy the 
commodity the seller cannot sell it and if 
the seller cannot sell it the manufacturer 
would not make it. There have been 
instances where consumers have forced 
the manufacturer to change the product. 
This happened recently in the US. When . 
Coca Cola wanted tg change tfie formula 
of Its popular drink tlitf consumers protes¬ 
ted by not buying the new drink, which 
forced the company 9 revert to the old 
one. 

Tlie consumet.sandttre youth in par¬ 
ticular should realise that if they are 
spending money they must get their 
money's worth in return. This can bo 
done by: 

•Taking the (rroduct to the seller and 
demanding return or replacement 
•Writing to the manufacturer and 
insisting that the loss be made 
good 

•Taking legal action agaiast the manufac¬ 
turer if the product has done any damage 
to the per-son 

•Writing letters to government agen¬ 
cies and consumer organisations 
giving details about the wrong 
product 

•Switching over to the other brand 
or altogether stopping the use of the 
commodity for a certain period of 
time. 

The consumer is a great force and the 
real cause of prosperity of the country. The 
manufacturer merely produces the com¬ 
modity. Prosperity comes only when it is 
sold in the market. Unsold commodity 
makes the manufacturer bankrupt. This 
happened during the Great Depression in 
the early '30s when tons of thousands of 
companies were closed down all over the 
world and thousands committed suicide. 

In developed countries, the consumer is 
aware of his strength and. therefore, he is 
powerful. In India also the consumer 
should make his presence felt and demand 
his money's worth. 
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TCST VOUR UlORD POUI« 


Th« par-fact WORD. It it on tha tip of your longwa or «it h i d dan in 
tha mk of your mind? EHhar way, wa ogroa, Wt cm aloqu a wt 


And M aocli month wa bring you tbb column, to U or m oda to 
twit your raquiiamanta. Twanly now words compl at a with thaw 
maonings ond utoga. 

But what's so uniqua about our word powar axarcisa? Ibo 20 
santancas oia informotion-pockad and foct-lodan . fac t s which 
oro oflan not oosiiy ovoilobla. A waighty Iwo-in-ona poch o ga, 
wouMn't you ograa? 

I ick (lie word or phrase you believe is nearest in meaning to the key 
word 

1 barran: A; uncultivated B'uncouth C: uncultured D: unfruitful * 

2 barth; A: to bring forth a child 8: provide with a place to dock C: 
movable wooden stand 0; surround 

3. coavol: A: equally wicked B; contemporary C: equaHy eternal with 
another D: haiipening together 

4. confluence: A: combination of events B: method of arrangement 
C mixture of ajiumber of things D; place where two rivers unite 

b dabocla: A: weakness 8; shortage C: set-back O: disaster 

6 abulliant: A; rock-like B: peculiar C: high-spirited D: sweel- 
tem()ered ^ 

7 axp o tr i o t a: A. person visiting another country B; person who 
leaves his country for political reasons C; person who no moresup- 
[lorts his country D: person living outside his own country 

8 Rllhy: A: resentful B; intense C: disgustingly dirty D: tiresome 

9. gimmick: A. an ingenious device B: talent C: supposition O: small 
tool 

10 insurgent: A: betrayer B; dissenter C: freedom-fighter D: rebel 

11. lobby: A: to influence the members of a law-making botiy 8: 
actively participate C: supply a place to sleep in (3: solicit votes 

12. mayhM: A: state of bewilderment B; threat C. distress signal D' 
any situation of violence 

13. eblilerale: A: to destroy utterly B: block up C: harass constantly 
D: punish for a wrong-doing or comrrut an offence 

14. penchant: A: pleasant excitement B: liking C: piece of jewellerv D; 
disposition 

1 b. pliant: A; friendly B: calm C: soft D; easity bent 

16. putrid: A: fresh B; ill-smelling C: poisonous D; impure 

17. rugged: A; healthy 6: rocky C: earthy D: crude 

18 tenet: A: form of worship 8: prirKiple C; lecture O: one who pays 
rent for (he use of a building 

19. tenure: A; quality of life B: stretch of land C: period of holding 
office D: short period of time 

20. franquil: A: gentle B: peaceful C: excellent D; sleep-inducing 

(Anaweis an page 62i 


THOUGHTf 


Here's some feed for thoughl . 
over it. These passing iboimhis bn various 
ocenemic issuas,.expii«ssad by a fow 
tray fho bore realitias of life. They may ovon 
procesiei in motion! 

The TV. more than any other*single force, has nominatad < 

Rajiv Gandhi, established his authority, and will keep him in power bar¬ 
ring an act of God or a blatant, though unlikely, misuse of power. 

Iqbal Masud in Indian Bspimae 
It's (Britain) expensive, the drinks are too small that they do not tae^ the 
back of your throat before evaporating, the weather loiecaals amuaa 
less, and all Londoners are infested with the it-can't-b e don e bug. The 
bug makes all Londoners telt all Americans that averythiiHi they want is 
sold out. not on the rrwnu. not available, gone home, not due unll naKt 
week, against the law. or rwver heard of it. 

Indian Espnaa 



Playmg bdiards has a striking simi a rity die game of potties. As ki 
bHtards. a pkayei has to use one bat to hd another to dsriw advantage, 
SI politics ore is used agakot another to slay in dm drivefs SMt. 

PM Ha/le Gandhi 

Nearly 40 years after kidepandatKe we hase not la afn ed how to resolw 
diflereiKes across a table. 

ThaSundafGhaanrar 

Aiwther factor which tac iriaiod the accord b otwo a n Rajiv Gandhi arxl 
Sant Longowal was that the Oppoailian was kept out ot the tats. 

lha Telagnph 

The 'examinaiion tied* certainly turm oin siuilams abia to ttanslaie lha 
written word, to parse a page of Shakespeare, but kwapaMe of puttkqi 
a spokert senterm logeltiar. 

/arCastamCcarwri M icliairiewonthesiandardof 
Engtsh larqiuage ki Japan 
Bombay a the only ctiy where leaders who should Imow better are try¬ 
ing to solve ihek prolitems by rousing patochtai passions. They should 
know that appeals to local pride can be dangerously medeciive. d Mum¬ 
bai srwezes titday other ertias wit go down with ixild lonMvrow. 

Khustiwant Singh ki Sundley 


OUOTRBIC OUOTCI 



Ttme: That which 
vying to kS. but 
UHngliim. 


Bad man bva 
wharaes go od 
kiordartobm. 


I've ntade it a rule never lo drink 
by dayhghi ami twvet to tekae a 
(kmk alter dark. 

H-LMe neka n 
A woman wit always sacribce 
hetseir it you grim her the oppor¬ 
tunity. it is her (avourile farm of ■ 
seil-inilulgence. 


I am dead and aperipd. 
you shat tkid 'Calais' lyirtg in my 
heart. 

Mer y Tudor 
Genus does what k must, and 
Talent does wfiat k can. 


Mdio rises fmtTi .prayer a benet 
man. h«s pnf.r.z is an sw e red. 


Where from r. moam than meets 
the ear. 

One Should OKamine omdf for a 
very long tme Indore ihkdang of 
cotidemning others. 


The continuous labour of your hie 
e> to build the house of death. 

IMchel Da Montaigne 
Libertv s the rigtit to do everyth¬ 
ing which the laws alhtw. 

Montesquieu 
A man iraveb the world over m 
search of what he needs ami 
returrs home to find it. 

GeorgeMoon 
SoMiers. consider that from the 
.sutnmtl ot these pyramids, forty 
oeniuies look dovm upon you. 
(Speech Indore the Battle of the 
fyamkls. 1798) 


The masters have been 
aboished; the monaiity of tfw 
common man has Mimphed. 

Fnedrich Mie ua ehe 
The 'creatures outside loaked 
Irom pig to man. amt from man 
to pig, and kom pig to man 
again; but afceady tiwas knpose- 
ide to say which was wHhtch. 

Gaosge DnsraP 
The subime and the tkiculous 
am often so nearly related that it 
is (BHicidi to dess them separate¬ 
ly. fhsi stop above the sutMkne 
die ritindoia: end one 
above tha ritBoUauamakas 
dwadiBme again. 
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RESniVAL 

ik A QJLUJRE UNVEILED 


^YPRABMA GOPAL 


"'People need a story to dress by, and this year it's India." 



Maiavtka Sarukkai: Sculptured pose. 


T he land oL mysticism and snake 
charmers. This obscure vision of 
India has cloudfKittie radiance of her 
.•brant cultural o'lios. 

Not rnanyarr* aware of India s significant 
contribution to the world of art. architec¬ 
ture, music, dance and literature—fhe 
M.'itiabfiarata with- its 9.000 couplets 
iii'ing the lonqe.'^^l single efiic poem in the 
■vorld. 

Very fevv tiave kriowi Itie dynamism of 
ihis fa.000-year-old civilisation which gave 
the world tfie zero—the very basis of 
today's computer culture. 

Many are yet to delve into India's deep- 
rnoted culture which has stood tfie test of 
lime, is re.silient and has moulded the 
country to become one of the 10 top 
industrial powers in the world 

Not to be blamed, for India has never 
made a successful attempt to Htt her 
cultural veil. This year India decided to 
reveal her true identity to the world > at 
large. Sporting the best of her cultural fab¬ 
rics and decked in the most irrtricate df her 
traditional jewels, she attempted to dance 
itor wav irito tfie tiearts of the Wrjstern 


milieu swaying to the tiirui of Indian music 
fhe results were spectacular and were dis¬ 
played thiougfi n voiitalile taieof events ar 
the Ffjslival of India in Francr and the US. 

Dedicated to the memory ol late Mr; 
Indira Gandhi, wliose creation it was. the 
Festival of India (198^-86) is an extiosi- 
tion par excetlcn(.;e whicfi piomisi'r. Ui 
create a deeper ’iiKit''standing of India.'- 
traditional skills ano contemporary hlc pat¬ 
terns. The rich (ninot.iiTUi of exhibition-., 
music concerts, dance .'ecitals. cirien';! 
and theatre. ..ciiunais. symposci. 
worx.sMoii.'. and lectun-s will attempt !•: 
bridge the existing culiuial gap betwr-rn 
India and the world In trie woids of F'upui 
Jayakcii. thr chair|iei''>(i> of itic- It-r-iival 
"F or the lirst tiiiH* wc .iK- lacing the Wf": 
in complete txiualily Our generation, ihe 
older generation is irasumg away This fi.-- 
tival IS about how ttur young eyes ol Indi.i 
JH' tradition " 

Rendezvous A Paris 

Ihe Mela 

Tfie unprecedenlerl year-long Annee 
de Linde (Ihe Year of Indiaf.-as the le-. 

; val IS known in Fiance, came alive on Jun 

in all its colourful gaiety with the 
■Kiuguratiun of a mela on tfie 
1 mbankmenis ol Eieine, in P ins, by PM 
Rajiv Gandhi. Richly caparisoned elephants 
and camels ambled along the mela site 
around the E'lflel Tower: Indian music wal¬ 
led across tlic area while the aroma ol 
Indian cuisine captured the hearts ol 
1.00.000 visitors who came to share tfie 
festive joy ol an India in F’aris. 

The tiearl ol Pans, from thi; Eiffel Tow-oi 
to Ihe one-and-a hall kilometres, knowr; as 
Trocaderu. itirobbed with the pulse ol 
India. Tfie area was draped with 100m- 
long. French and Iridiari Hags. Imaginative 
welcome arches designed by Indian 
craftsmen with fiith and bamboo, dried grass 
and embroidered cloifi. adorned the lena 
Bridge to welcome the visitors to the 
meta. And Ihe hue spirit of a 'cultural 
sangarn'eatm to the fore as Rajiv handed 
over a jar of Ganges water to Ihe French 
President. FrarK.ois Mitterrand The water 
was later poured into the River Seine sym¬ 
bolising the' meeting of the world's two 
greatest civilisations. Rajiv also presented 
a baby elepfiant to the French President 
(signiMng the invocation of Lord Ganesha. 
the elephant God. at the start of a major 



11,1/1 Mit/ijpoliu innehirtgOdtssi. 


eveni) following whicfi tfie mela was 
dci.larod ojien. 

All Hie essential eirmients ol an Indian 
mela weie recreated. Soundscajtes recap- 
tuied il><- niMM.'s lamriicii to the Indian ear: 
the h.ii-rl ol its rogional lariguages. the cry 
of 'iin.-et vc'iirlois. ilie lull-throated cry ol 
the (loacock 'ejokirig in iI'h; monsoon, and 
tfie sjilasfiing of water being drawn from a 
•wefl. Aboul 30 shops, including 18 
foodstalls. selling Indimi adelacts. handic- 
ratts. toy:, and jiosters from Shivakashi 
wi.’re thrown 0 (jen to the visitors. 

Hems tyiriciilly found at an Indian mala. 
vi^. kites, bangles, rings, beadwork. 
traditional cosmetics. sandalwood, 
wooden and stone objects were on dis¬ 
play. A variety ol food and snacks from 
dosas to Migarcane juice to kababs 
and sweets ri.-jitc;ierittng the autfientic 
tt-sle and flavouis of every day India — 
wore being iiisiantly prepared and served 
in teiracotta ve:/«ls and in plalcs and cups 
made of diied leaves. 

Performing Arts 

Whereas the earlier festivals in London 
and New York were entirely exhibition- 
oriented. the French festival lays stress on 
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r.irat and ij'hao iwrfoi ruing arts. Thr; 
irwicrt iTflitf! h.ts .'jlwiays had a deepor .jnct 
rnore cninprotinn'iivo kttnwlrrdgn of Indian 
cia!>.SK;.'tl and folk ruliiiro thiin tfiat of any 
oth«r Western c.o'jnliv. Not siiititisinglv 
the farfjesr sectitin of Ifv; ftislivaf cori- 
stitutes a sanctv of Indiiin daru:(! and 
music bfrth folk and (;las.su;al 
Non-dassiccil Arts 

The inaugural two-day mela featured 
mote than 200 Higglers, puppeleers. dan¬ 
cers. rniisioians. and folk artistes wfio 
srmutlarteousfy ptrrforriiod on the sprawl¬ 
ing meta gruiind 

The Maison Des jCuftures Du Man- 
de, House of Work} (jilltiin f-’aiis lias 
(frawn up an attractive tirngrarnrne of non- 
ctassical peiloriTiing arts stiread over the 
entire festival peiiod Tfie progiamnies 
commenced wiifi Itie lilting sonruls of a 
percussion conceit on Jun f) and 10 
followed by a f’andavani performance 
from Jun 10-20. Pantfavarri is a narrative 

form of MP wfteie IImj .irtisle narrale.-. a 
S»OfV Singing, ddncing and hup mu; 
accompanied tiy musicians, lee Jau Bai, 
the most famous ot the living Pandavani 
artistes, was chosen lor tfie festival to 
introduce the glmv f'f tfie fdahabfta'al.a to 
ifie -juilience Also inrluded wore Naga 
dances and songs, presented by ttie 
Zatiangrong tribe and itn* Serna of 
Nagaland in nodh-oast inrfia 

Puppets and shadow theatre, lire mote 
popular of Indian folk art. vi;'ill l>e p.insented 
in mid-November Besides. Yakshagana, 
Kaihputli and Chlwtaicothli. me Tolu 
Bomafaiia from Andhra Pradeslt will he 
presented. Tolu Bomalalta u an ancient 
form of .shadow tiuppelrv portiayed on a 
huge screen. The t»ijpt)ots' will narrate the 
epic story ot Mahabhaiaia and Bamayarui. 
to tfie ac'-.oitifianitTient ot niusic 

A display of Chliau and martial arts at 
the Ttteatre de la ViHe, Pans. wi<' include 
Cfih.rii ;l.-i!vcp.s fioin Maviebbant (Orissa), 
Puruli.i iHengal) arirl Se'/inke'-'.i IBm ir' a.- 
v.tfi' .rs (tie m.iiii.i! an o* t',..iMn;)<i-,.i''!.i 


Panchavadyam: Attuned to the heat of 'five 
instniments'-thieo drums, a horn and 
cymbals. 

(Kuiala) 

The tef.tival v\.ili ring in the new year, 
1986, wilfi Raul:, fiorn Bengal and folk 
songs of Ctihakri and Bhakha singers 
Chhakn i.s the mosl pripuiai form o1 music 
in Ka,shmir. A young man, disguised as a 
woman sings as he dances Bhakha i;i a 
chorus sung by both men and women. 

Has Lila, a ritual daruie based on Loid 
Krishna usually performed m the premise.s 
of Indian temples, epic songs and ballads 
(Mahaiashtra), Mando (Goa) songs and the- 
desert songs ol Raiasthan sung by Lang.is, 
lilt' M.lni|:Wais and the Nur;; will add up in 
Mi.tK*' tho 'estival Inelv and intonnative. 

The festival will conclude with the bet¬ 
ter known performing art of India--- 
Kjthakali by the Kerala Kalamandalam 
Classical Arts 

Avignon Festival: The pride ot 


soififtefA Av%|bn P^ivariS' 

one of the most prestigious annual fes- 
tivafs of theatre, dance and music in Pran¬ 
ce. This year the festival has given due 
wetghtage <o the Year of fndia. The pro¬ 
grammes commenced in July with a rich 
variety of 12 music concerts, in open air, 
ranging from Hindustani to. Carnatic styles, 
witfi vocal recitals by Kumar Gandharva. 
Balamurali Krishna and Fahimuddirt Dagar 
and instrumental recitals by N. Ramani 
(flute). Ram Narayan (sarangi) and Or L. 
Subramariiam (violin). 

Drawing packed houses is PSer Brook's 
Mahabharata staged in three parts—the 
game of dice, the exile in the forest and 
the war - -of three hours each, at Avignott 
Tfie theatre adaptation in French is bv 
Jeari-Claude Carriere. Mahabharata is the 
worlds largest literary work running to 
some 12.000 pages (about 1b times the 
length of the Bible) and is also the-oldest 
book'of mankind. The fulcrum of tfiis epic 
is the Bhagavad Gila—the sacred book of 
the Hiridu.s. 

Written in Sanskrit the Mahabharata is 
the source of Indian myths, religion, his 
tory and thought. This incon-parable work 
ir. believed to have been composed during 
a lime span ot ovei a 1.0Q0 years and il 
as.suined a definitive form only in 4 A.D 
Tfie Mahabharata has its relevance in the 
presetU day world in its portrayal of the 
guiirrel ftetween two groups of first 
cousins, the Pandavas and the Kautavas, 
leading to a war. It signifie.s that we live in 
limes of destruction and the prime need of 
the hour is to avoid a conflagration. 

Autumn Festival: Indian classical 
slyir,-. will again tae^in the limelight m tlie 
AulumrfA^.slival heid in the f rench cattital 
since 197? All the rnajoi music and 
dance -forms—over 67 events - will be 
presenicd in Pans and in othei cities iii 


THE FRENCH RIVEIRA 


The Seine; Pans stands ar. il risen tiom 
a riv»>i and married tn the Seine. Tfie rivci 
ha-i protected the city and brought 'I 
atfluencp. The Seme once wild, now 
tamed - -flovvs through the histone pari of 
Pans. If one could choose only .i single 
long liinerarv through ttic french cat-rtal. 
ilV. along the Seme that one should go. 
The Seine-ib also a wattr'way, trequented 
try vessels otfier than barues. 

The Trocadero: Hir groat Place du 
T/ocadero-tinged with caftrs. cjiiarded by 
<1 terraced cemeleiy. and a'lordmg a tine 
view o* ttio t iffcl 1 ower ftears the riamo of 
a srnall Andalusian lort catitured by the 
Duke of Angoulonte during a militarv 
expedition m 1823 

The Eiffel Tower: This is the ."-sign o' 
heloved Pans and a sign hoioved of Pan^". 
the '■ .t'-’!/ierd o' the c.liiiid'-' immopali.sed 


by Aimllinaire s verse, the delight of poets 
and tourists alike. I; i-.Vetchos up just over 
1,000 ft- -1.600 ft. it ‘'ou throw in the 
television emitter stuck way up on the top. 
Il IS not the worlds highest antenna—the 
US record is 1,970 ft and in Mo-scow it'.s 
1.750ff—but It's got to be the rjnly one 
whose sujrtmrting Iramework hails trem 
the 19th century! It's also the only one 
that's swarmed over eachi year by millions 
ot visitors whose only exertion consists in 
tiaving to queue up in tront of the elevators 
(iheie aien't many takers for the 1,800- 
step stairway hike). 1 lie Eiffe' Tower (Tour 
Eiffel) forms a cosy cosmos all of ils own, 
a SOM of vortical sailing^ ship complete 
with bar.s, shojjs, re.staurant.s. a post 
office with Its own distinctive 
cancellation stamp...a.nd a weather bureau 
laboratory. 
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io'lhdia regulj^ wm the 1^; few years, 
reflects thMr disc^rhlnatino interest in 
India. Nmv dancers like Malavika Sarukkai 
(Bharata Natyam), Keiucharan Mohapatra 
(Odissi). Kshemavati (Mohiniattam) Vedan- 
tarn Satyanarayana (Kuchipudi) and Birju 
Maharaj (Kathak) were orl the list of classi- 
caldancers who performed at this festival. 

The classical music programmes 
featured lesser known artistes afong with 
Hindustani and Carnatic heavyweights. 
Bhimsen Joshi (Hindustani vocal) Vijay 
Raghav Rao (flute), Amjad Ali Khan 
(sarod). O.K. Pattammal and O.K. Jayara* 
man (Carnatic vocal) Shivlermar Sharma 
(santur). K.J. Yesudas (Carnatic vocal). 
Pan/een Sultana (Hindustani vocal), 
Thiruviza R. Jayashankar (nadaswaram). 
BismiHah Khan'(shehnai). N. Rajam (violin), 
Budhatiya Mukherjee (sitar), E. Gayatri 
(veena), U. Srinivas (mandolin), Ravikiran 
;gottuvadyam) Zia Mohinuddin Oagar 
(rudra, veena), etc. 

Besides this veritable fare of live perfor¬ 
mances. the French festival will also fea¬ 
ture exhibitions of Indian art. films, 
architecture, textiles, hairstyles, miniature 
paintings—the number of artistic skills that 
go to make up the Indian cultural heritage. 
There are also forums for cultural 
exchange of ideas and opinions through 
seminars and conferences on poetry, 
literature, urban development and indus¬ 
trial and economic cooperation. 






Bmma Charioteer. Maharashtra. 

the splendid dialogue of two stringed 
instruments—Ravi Shankar’s sitar and Ali 
Akbar Khan's sarod—was applauded by a 
full house of 2.000. The maestros 
iugalbartdi (duet) was accompanied by 
Allah Rakha and Zakir Hussain on the 
tabla. The music concert had its grand 
finale fn the crescendo of two Kathakali 
dancers—Kalamandalam Krishnan Nair 
and Kalamandalam Ramankutti Nair. 
Kathakali is one of the most developed and 
sophisticated of Indian dartce-dramas. Its 
themes are usually drawn from the 
Ramayana or the Mahabharata. 

Visual Arts 

Sculphirw 

The exposition The Sculpture Of India; 





2500 B.C.-1300 A.D at the National 
Galleiy of Art. bears testimony to the 
magnificence of the countiy's rich 
heritage. And, according to Indian canons, 
the highest expression of visual art form is 
through Chitra (drawing) or sculpture. 

Indian sculpture is designed to com¬ 
prehend the world of plant, animal or 
human life. The art pieces on display at 
Sculpture Of India are mainly in stone a^ 
bronze and represent the rich diversity in 
style and form that flourished in ancient 
India., 

The intimate relationship between 
sculfrture and architectural forms in the 
world has been exemplified by induding 
among the exhibits, a few miniature tem¬ 
ples and stupas, architectural fragments 
and ornamental sculfiture. Some of the 


East Meets West 


US CULTURAL TREASURIES 


The Inaugural 

Unlike the Festival of India in France, 
which is a government-to-government 
affair, with a pronounced emphasis on the 
performing arts, the US Festival is the 
creation of Institutions and business 
houses to expose the skills and talents of 
some of India’s finest artistes and 
craftsmen. Shepherded by members of 
various committees cofnprising luminaries 
like Jacqueline Kennedy. Zubin Mehta. 
Senator Pat Moynihan, Aditya Birla. San- 
lay Dalmia. Girish Karnad and architect 
Charles Correa, the US Festival has the 
patronage of Nancy Reagan and Rajiv 
Gandhi. President Ronald Reagan per¬ 
sonally dedicated the Year of India to the 
memory of Indira Gandhi. 

Commencing with a symposium on ‘In¬ 
dia 2000: The Next Fifteen Years' as early 
as February 1985. the festival, for the 
next 18 monihs will course through the 
social cultural academic and intellectual 
life of 80 Americ*i cities. The formal 
inauguration of the festival by the Prime 
Miriister, on Jun 13. at Washington's Ken¬ 
nedy Centre was, in a way, a tribute to the 
resounding music world of India. 

^ The inaugural concert which presented 


John F. Kennedy Centre for the Per 
forming Arts, Washington: Officially 
opened on Sep 8, 1971 with the premiere 
of Leonard Bernstein’s Mass in the Opera 
House as the National cultural centre. 
Designated as a memorial to the late Presi¬ 
dent. the Kennedy Centre presents classi¬ 
cal ond contemporary music, opera, 
drama, dance and poetry from the US arrd, 
other countries. Comprises three magnifi-' 
cent theatres: the Opera House with 
2.200 seats, the Eisenhower Theatre with 
1,100 seats and the Concert Hall with 
2,750 seats. The building. 630 ft long 
and 300 ft wide, is faced with carrara 
marble. 

Th* Smithsonian Institution: An 

independent establishment dedicated to 
the spread of knowledge. It is a great 
complex of museums and art galleries, 
scholars, experts etc. Devoted to public 
education, basic research, and national 
service in the arts, sciences and history, 
with major facilities in Washington, other 
US cities and overseas. A number of 
research centres operating under it offer 
massive facilities and vast intellcfctual 
resources for research and education 


Vttrtienal Museum of Natural 
lory. New York: One of. tlie worid's 
greatest centres tor the study of man and 
his natural surroundings — in terms of both 
collections and programmes of research 
on plants, animals rocks and minerals, 
fossil organisms and man himself. The 
items •pxhibited represent only 10% of the 
collections totalling more than &5m 
specimens of plant.., animals, minerals and 
artefacts that are stored in laboratories and 
offices III the building where over 
100 scientists are engaged In research 

National Gallery of Art: Maintains a 
permanent oxhibition* of masterworks by 
European and American aitists and pre¬ 
sents a continuing series of temporary 
exhibitions. 

The Metropolitan Muwum of Ait: A 

store house of one of the best aruf most 
represorttative collections of American art. 
Opened in 1924 it incorporates major 
examples of Americari paintings.sculpture 
and decorative arts. Has extensive collec¬ 
tion of tfie arts of China and Japan, 
and very recently is improving its 
holdings of Indian and South'- East Asian 
art. 
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THE INDO-US HANDSHAkE 

A btack-tie-suit-evem, the inaugural 
concert, was more of an elite 
affair," remarkerf Avinash Pasricha. 
Photo Editor. Span, who visited the Fes¬ 
tival of India in the US.in June this year. 
“Many'who went to the Kennedy Centre 
(the concert venue) did so either to see 
Rajiv Garxfhi or to hear Ravi Shankar." he 
opined. 

Apparently even an overdose of culture 
can go undigested. The audience at the 
concert havirtg had their fill with the sitar- 
sarod iugalbandi by Ravi Shankar and 
Allah Rakha, had no appetite left for the 
final Kathakaii performance by the Kerala 
KalamarKfalam troupe. The audience res¬ 
ponse to Kathakaii was poor; it should not 
have been combined with a music perfor¬ 
mance." Pasricha reiterated. 

Among the few events he witnessed. 
Pasricha rated Rajeev Sethi's 'Aditi' as the 
"most exuberant and absorbing* part of 
the US festival. The audieitce response to 
'Aditi' was remarkable since the artefacts 
on display were also being deigned by 
our craftsmen, working alongside in the 
exhibition.” he said. "It was Tike walking 
through India transplanted live in the US." 
The rhythm of the Rajasthani street perfor¬ 
mers. the audacity of the women rope 
walkers, even the amazing world of our 
roadside photggrapherscame alive at'Aditi' 
"But. except for Rajiv Gandhi's presen¬ 
ce, the festival by its^ did rtot h^ the 
kind of impact expected by us here." Pas¬ 
richa emphasised.The much talked about 
sculptures exhibited at the National Art 
Gallery were "mere additions to the wide 
variety already on display." he added. 

Despite the unprecedented media 
attention to the festival {The Washington 
Post. The New Yortc Times. The 
Washington Times. USA Today and a 
variety of American magazines have given 
considerable space to Indian art. fashion, 
etc), "the common man was not to be 
seen rushing to the festival unless he had 
been motivated by word-of-mouth". 

Talking about its long-range benefits. 
Pasricha was optimistic that the festival 
would create enough interest that may 
lead to economic and foreign policy 
benefits for India. "It may also hrip in 
changing the existing prejudices against 
India—the result of Mrs Gandhi's 
assassination, the Bhopal tragedy araf the 
army action in the Gt^den Temple com¬ 
plex." Pasricha exempUfied. "The 
Americans were enthusiastic to know the 
truth behind the Punjab tangle." 

The festival is nevertheless likely to have, 
immediate benefits for Irvfia in the areas of 
tourism, books, filnfs and trade besides 
strengthening Indo-US ties. 





Natrs/e—Deneing Shin (C. 11th cmnturti 


exquisite pieces include the Didarganj 
Yakshi (goddess of fertility) in sandstone 
belonging to the 3rd century B.C.. a grin- 
nmg dw^ Yaksha. in stone, from the 2nd 
century B.C. (one of the rare pieces in 
Indian art that conveys a definite emotion); 
a miniature bronze charioteer (c. 1600 
B.C.) in the old wax technique, made from 
the original ■ in wood, and a standing 
Buddha in bronze from the 6th r^ntufy 
A.D. Several other museums and galleries 
all over the US have been inundated by 
bodhisattvas. dancing Shivas. gilded toys 
of Vishnu and an assortment of erotic 
sculptures. 

Of particular interest is the exhibition on 
Indian terracotta art—a "people's art"— 
which will be housed in the Airierican Craft 
Museum. New York, in September. The 
exhibits will trace the significance of this 
art right from the Indus Valley Civilisation 
(c. 2500-1500 B.C.) tilhthe contemporary 
period. Some ( Indian potters will 
demonstrate the technique of making 
terracotta objects. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York, will present masterpieces from 
India's stream of sacred and secular 
traditions. They mil represem our religious 
and courtly traditions as well as the lesser 
known art and artefacts of the tritel and 
folk communities. 

iMfONIVCIUiV 

A cultural exposition canrrat afford to 
neglect the extraordinary range of 
architectural skills generated by India over 
the centuries. 

Exhibits, including a Khajuraho temple, 
the Padmanabhapuram Pal^ in Trhan- 
drum. the Swichi Stupa and the master 
plan for the city of Jaipur, will be dis¬ 
played. India's ability to interact with and 
assimilate influerxns outside the traditional 
folds find an expression in the interesting 


and.Bnt^.p^ir^ite, tMiiHiiilad 

will include tte Mualini dapitaf of Mandii in 
MP. works fay Edwin Udyens in New 
Delhi. Claude'MIe/s designs, the work of 
Corbusier in Chandigarh, as wen as exam¬ 
ples of current urban typologies. Besides, 
the important prindplss of Indian architec¬ 
ture win be presented through 
photographs, drawi^. models, audio 
visuals etc. 

Festival Of Science 

ScietvM and technology have been a 
part of Indian tradition sme ancient times. 
India's contribution to astronomy, chemis¬ 
try. mathematics, metallurgy, mackcal- 
sciences. architectute and ship building, to 
name a few. have been significant. Mod¬ 
em India continues to forge ahead in mak¬ 
ing India a technological success. Besides, 
the country has gained notable success in 
food production and in the increase of lifa 
expectancy. India has also been a pioneer 
in the small-scale sector, has set up a sta¬ 
tion in Antarctica, has acquired seK- 
reliance in nuclear power generation and.is 
fast developing her space programme. 'The 
(CondnuadonpagaSSi 


CULTURAL DISCORD 

M uch water flowed down the 
Ganges before its waters reached 
Paris to be mingled with the 
Seine. The culture war that raged in the 
capit'al over the mn-selection of the 4 )rima 
donnas Yamini Kri^namurthy. Sonal Man- 
singh and Uma Sharma. for the Paris fes¬ 
tival, went to the extent of their staging a 
walk-out in a programme organised by the 
Sangeet Natak Akademi. to pay homage 
to the l^endary dancer Balasaraswati.on 
May 13. 

Some grist to the controversy mill was 
added by the Chairman of the Akademi. Or 
Krishna Menon. in a TV interview where he 
suggested the irjea of new, young dancers 
representing India at the festival. 

Matters again came to a head over the 
issue of die shipment of Indian art 
treasures and objects of worship which 
could be misappropriated or damaged 
during transit. A citizen's group in Tamil 
Nadu obtainbd a court order staying the 
shipment of four bronze sculptures from 
the Paruthiyur Temple in Tanjavur on the 
ground that the display of the images in a 
foreii^ land could offend local religious, 
sentiments. 

Even Pupul Jayakar. chajrperson.of the 
festival committee, came under fire when 
she made a public disciaimer that she had 
seen the Kat of objects to be sent. An 
angry Or (.afrmi.P. .'Siiaie. Director of the 
National Museian. reportedly caHed her a 
Tiar" and condenined the "adturav. 
exploitation* of Indian art treasures. 
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BY U W. KUMRIA 


PEACE 


The Indian Ocean ia td remain a zone of peace, despite the fact that the super¬ 
powers are aiming to establish a new military equation in the region, inevitably 
our defence forces are being strengthened by boosting indigenous production of 
defence equipment. 



N ational defence depends upon a 
number of factors that span the 
fields of geo-strategy, national 
intere.sts and international relations. India's 
location as a littoral state in the Indian 
Ocean, is one reason for its being a domi¬ 
nant nation committed to the establish¬ 
ment of peace and stability in the region. 

The Indian Ocean is bound by the east 
coast of Africa. Sri Lanka, Burma. 
Indonesia. Malaya. Singapore and 
Thailand. The Red Sea. the Arabian Sea 
and the Bay of Bengal <orm a part of this 
)K . ocean. At one time the Indian Ocean was 
considered a 'British Lake' as the entry and 
exit points at the Capo of Good Hope. 
Aden, and Malaccan Straits were in the 
hands of the British and its sway was felt tn 
South Africa. East Africa, Aden. India, 
Burma. Malaya. Australia and New 
Zeatanti. 

This ocean is a major area of concern 
ior India due to its increased military and 
naval interest and the presence of super- 
oowers as well as exiia-regional powers in 
rhe area. The changed US military percep¬ 
tions have created a crescent of conflict 
extending from Egypt in the west to Pakis¬ 
tan in the east and Kenya to the south. 

The focal point of this crescent is the 
Persian Gulf and Arabian Peninsula which 
t ontain about two-thirds of me world's oil 
deposits. However, those deposits have 
now started dwindling at a fast pace. The 
prolonged conflict between Iran and Iraq 
has further heightened the tensions around 
the Gulf region whose oil resources are of 
vital im|3ortance to the world. In order to 
safeguard her interest in the troubled cres¬ 
cent, the US has created CENCOM (Cen¬ 
tral Command) which Iras superseded the 
oarlier Rapid Deployment Force of over 1 


lakh troops located in Tampa (Florida) and 
which can be ferried to the scene of action 
in fast moving ships and aircraft. Inciden¬ 
tally, the headquarters are proposed to be 
shifted to Masirah, Oman. CENCOM is 
closely linked with PACOM (Pacific Com¬ 
mand) whose jurisdiction will cover tiic 
entire Indian Ocean, including Diego Gar¬ 
cia and South-East Asian Region, extend¬ 
ing from Malaccan straits; to Japan, whicii 
is updating her armed forced (self-ilefence 
forces) in order to defend the region to a 
radius of 1.000 km. 

The countervailing force in the region is 
USSR which has a naval base witfi 
facilities from Vietnam and Kampuchea in 
the east to Aden in the west. The vast 
military and naval presence in this region 
of Indian Ocean poses a great threat to the 
sovereignty and indefwndence of the lit¬ 
toral stales. The responsibilities oi itie 
Indian Navy have considerably increased 
and It has to play a major role in defending 
India’s maritime interests. We tiave an 
exclusive economic .?one of 320 km fiom 
ttie coast-tine ttiat consists of an area of 
25 lakh sq km containing off-shore oil 
installations, mineral and oil wealth 
Indian Navy 

Our indigenous con,stiuction pro¬ 
gramme fias received a boost with the 
commissioning o1 two seaward-defence 
boats, two suryey crafts and one torftedo 
launch and recovery vessel during late 
1984 and early 1985. The indigenous 
construction of our first submarine ftas 
also started. 

The most notable amongst the acquisi¬ 
tion of the Indian Navy has been the Sea- 
Harrier from tfie UK. Equipped with a 
modern radar and guided missiles, the 
primary role of the Sea-Harrier would be 


the erf thd wk W day and 

night. This aircraft can deliv« very effec¬ 
tive anti-shipping strikes With guns, roc¬ 
kets. bombs and missiles at long ranges. 
Its rotating exhaust nozzles provide the 
Sea-Harrier with remarkable take-off and’ 
landing capability. It can take off in an 
aiea of just 300 sq ft and land vertically 
like a helicopter inside a circle of 70ft 
radius. While capable of attaining forward 
speeds-of upio 700 miles per hour, it can 
also fly backwards at 45 miles pei hour. 
The Navy with a budget of nearly Rs 602 
ciores during 1985-86 ha.s three Godavari 
class frigates under construction which are 
totally Indiait in concept and design. 
Though India cannot affoid to maicfi the 
naval strength of the superjrowers. she will 
need fast moving naval task forces with 
air-crafl carriers to provide adequate air- 
sujjport. She will tilso need a trained force 
of irrfantry marines capable of moving 
swiftly to the defence of out island 
territories. 

Military Equation 

In the sphere of immediate and ()-,iteiit 
threats, continental India is to t>o sirecially 
wary of the imminent tfireal from tfu.' land 
frontier.s. The s tuation i.s not too difteiont 
from what it was in the early ’60s when 
the Chinese succes.sfullv unne'ed 12.000 
sq km in Ladakh to open un the Siok.anq 
road that linked Ctiiiia to ilu'ii c.-i.dein 
most militaty outtiost fit Xinqinng on Ihe 
Russian frontioi. The sir.-iteqic iniurc '.i;. oi 
China in the Ladakti mqion .it that itmo 


were camouflaged tiy i laims m the north¬ 
east where she fought shod hui .Mvrs 
wai to lock uri Indiari tnreo;. on iw'o linnts 
while she consolidated herseM in the west 
Chinese cia-.iri on Ati.iniich.it Piirdesh. 
whicti wore tiofeated -lining the IXtfi 
ASIAD when ttiey obiected to the pre¬ 
sence of a cnritinuonl iioni that -.tato. i:; 
anothoi instance 

In 1983. ttw- kaiakoiani Highwd'v’ was 
('.onslrucfed thiougfi F'akistan-occutried 
Kayfimif whuti lir.ked ( hina lo f’akisiitn. 


Despite Indian’s i.rotcsi,, rtie ..oristruction 
continued and ii tijs tioer. integneieo as 
an attempt lo formalise tnt- illegal ir insf(;i 
r>f about -LbOO sq Mn ;n ilie Kiirijkniam 
-Wiitershed in ^haksgani Vailey duririg the 
Sino-Pak Ag'et-nien'. of 1f.f63 The 800 
km long Kaiaki'iam High-way links Sin- 
kiatuj in China n Mu-’/afiabad in’ Pak- 
occujm'd Kastin-. (POK) and passes 
ihiougti ttie 4.530ari tiigfi Khurijreb Pass. 

Ttie Pakistani a;;'..<iuli ori Indian fiosts in 
glacial regions of Siachen from June 1984 
onwards is anotfiei atlempl toTake advan¬ 
tage of ttie undelineated area in Ladakri. 
Both the Karachi Agreement of 1945 and 
ifie f'lnila Agreement of 1972 had ter¬ 
minated the ceasefire line and the line of 
control respectively at a point near Shyok 
liver in Ladakh and thereafter it was merely 
mentioned 'Thence Northwards to 
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glacief". The Indian Armyliad been patro#- 
ing the^e glacial regions since 1948 and 
was able to defeat repeated Pakistani 
attempts 

Pakistan has been and sttll remains 
India's principal security concern. It has 
tsken full ad>rantage of the continued 
Soviet iiresence in Afghanistan and the 
;;i!.iaiion in West Asia to strengtfwn its rote 
a:, the frontline state in the US strategic 
pf;r(;eplions. Acquisition of highly sophis¬ 
ticated weajjons 'such as the additional 
supply of f-16s. TOW anti-tank missiles, 
the Harpoon missiles, the Vulcan phalanx 
ail delenre equipment, the Mohawk bat¬ 
tlefield surveillance aircraft, the Hawkeye 
or Equivalent Early Warning System 
mounted on transport aircraft and now the 
shoulder-held Stinger Surface to Air Anti¬ 
aircraft Missile capable of effectively 


iangHj^ tbrN* ^itude high 'spi^ iai| . 4ir^ 
craft, propeiler driven planes and hefiqdp- 
ters with its in-buRt Ideritification Friend 
or Foe (IFF) are far beyond Pakistan's 
legitimate dtfence needs and give her an 
edge in offensive capability. As there has 
been no significant change in our relations 
with China, the border questitm has not 
been settled in spite of five rounds ot 
talks. 

in the meantime. China has launched a 
massive programme of modernisation of 
Its defence forces. Tlie present. militaiy 
balance poses a greater threat from Pakis¬ 
tan which is linked to the'US through a 
security pact. China, too. has the 
capability to improve her strategic posture 
in the West while attempting to lock-up 
the bulk of India's Armed Forces in the 
north-east. 


NEIGHBOURLY STRENGTH 


I n less than four decades sinoe indepen¬ 
dence India has faced four attacks— 
three from Pakistan in 1948 1965 and 

19 71 and one from China in 
1 QC?.. The armed strength of these coun- 
jries based on statistics published in the 
1985 edition of International Institute of 
Strategic Studies. London, and the 
1981 Write Paper published by the 
Defence Agency. Japan, are described 
below. 

CIJINA 

Military power is formed by the 
Peofile’s Lilwration Army which comprises 
itie Field Armies or the Mam Force, 
riegional Force. Naval force and Air Force 
a;, well as 100m strong Peoples' Militia. 

Nuclear Forces: 1 nese comprise six 
opciational Inter-continental and Ballistic 
Missiles (ICBMs). with a range o1 10- 
13.000 km and a warhead of 3 to 5 
Megatons, between 60 and 8b Intor- 
mediater Range Ballistic Missiles (IRBMs) 
witii 2 Megaton waiiiead w'ltti a lange ol 
b.500 km, bO Medium Range Ballistic 
Missiles (MRBMs) with a tango of 1800 
km. and a 20 kiloton warhead. U O H-6 
(TU-lb) sirategic bombers are also avail¬ 
able. ICBM capability has been te.sfed in 
•South Pacific to a lange of 12.0U0 km. 
Cfiina IS refjoiled in be having a tactical 
nucleai loice of 1 bO nuclear war-heads in 
ifie 20 Mloton range capable of delivery by 
100 mm artillery and T-5 short range 
ballistic missiles with 100 km range 
(SRBMs). 

Army ; The 3 6 m strong army com¬ 
prises 132 divisions of Field Armies 
(including 11 armoured divisions 118 
intiiniiv divisions and 3 airborne divisions). 
The country al.so has an additional force of 
85 divisions ol tlie Regional Forces, 
equipped with a total of 12,000 tanks. 

Air Farce: China t>as some 6.000 


combat aircraft in the range of MiG 19 8 
21; some later versions are now being 
developed. 

The Navy: The country has 1910 
ships including 88 submarines and 39 
other ships such as destroyers and 
frigates. 

PAKISTAN 

Army: The Pakistani army is comprised 
of 4*/? lakh troops with a reserve of 5 lakh 
men organised in 7 corps HQ, one 
Territorial command, two armoured 
divisions. 16 infantry divisions, four 
independent armoured brigades, five 
independent infantry brigades, seven 
aitillory brigades, two anti-aircraft artillery 
brigade.s. six armoured reconnaissance 
regiments, six SAM (Surface to Air Missile) 
batteries with six crotale (each fourmis- 
siles). two Special Service Groups. 30.- 
000 contract personnel in Saudi Arabia. 
20.000 in Jordan. Libya, Oman & UAE. 
Para-Military Forces over 1 lakh compris¬ 
ing National Guard (22.000). Frontier 
Cogjs (6&.000), Pakistan Rangers (1.13,- 
000). Coast Guard (2,000) and Frontier 
constabulary (5.100), 1.370 tanks (370 
M-47/48 and 1000 T-59) and some 
1000 pieces of guns. 

Navy: There are avant 11.000.sailors; 
11 submarines (two Agosta, tour Daphine. 
five SX-404 midget); eight destroyers (one 
British country, six US Gearing, one British 
Battle): one Britteh Cruiser; 19 Coastal pat¬ 
rol craft and Reseive-5000 sailors. Air 
Force. The country has a strength of 17.- 
600 airmen with 314 combat aircraft 
organised into 21 squadrons—nine fighter 
ground attack (five witn Mirage and four 
with Chinese 0-5), nine fighter ground 
attack/intercepter squadron with Chinese 
F-6 with one converting into F-16, one 
reconnaissance squadron with Mirage, 
and two transport squadrons. 


. ’ 'tii<^|mponse.to Dm char^jed niVitary 
equatfon and perceptions should fae fosse- 
fold. Firstly, we rteed strong, mobile and 
hard hitting forces in the plains from 
Rqasthan to J capable of launch^ a 
strong counter stroke to defeat any mRitaiy 
adventure. India's planrted productiori of 
sophisticated T-72 tanks and BMP Infantry 
Combat Vehicles, at Avadi in Madras and 
at Medak in AP respectively, is a step hi 
the right directidn. Additionally, our 
indigenous main battle tank. Aijun. has 
finally emerged in prototype and wiH take 
its pride of place amongst Indian 
medunised forces by the '90s. This tank 
would have a new kind of armour known 
as Kanchan which would be very difficult 
to pierce. It will also have hydropneumatic 
suspension and a very powerful gun. Its 
main feature will be the 1.500 hp engine 
which is expected to be developed 
indigenously. Simitarly air defence and 
engineering equipment are also being 
updated. 

In the field of artillery India is in search 
of a heavy artillery gun. Our main require¬ 
ment would be a modem and sophis¬ 
ticated communication system along with 
adequate electronic warfare devices. In 
order to defend our western and north¬ 
eastern borders we will need to equip our 
armed forces in mountainous regions with 
sophisticated weapons. Heavy machine 
guns are being introduced to augment the 
fire-power of infantry battalions. As mod¬ 
em day battle environment favours night 
operations especially for our infantry, 
modernisation measures include procure¬ 
ment of items for infantry which will 
enhance its night fighting capability Battle 
field sun/eillance radars, night vision 
binoculars and passive gogies are being 
introduced. The army's idget estimate 
for the current year of about Rs 4.787 
crotes constitutes a major component of 
the overall budget of .Rs 7.118 
crores. 

The induction of highly sophisticated 
weapons in Pakistan has increased the res¬ 
ponsibilities of the* Indian Air Force. Ttfe 
acquisition of Mirage-2000 has provided 
an additional punch to the Indian Air For¬ 
ce. This aircraft is, perhaps, the answer to 
Pakistan's F-16. MiG-27m aircraft has 
already been inducted into the service and 
with the delivery of more aircraft of this 
generation like the Jaguar, some of llte 
older aircraft like the Hunter, Canberra and 
the Sukhoi are on their way out. With the 
induction of the latest IL-76 long range 
heavy transport airciaft into the Indian Air 
Force by the Defence Minister, P V. 
Narasimha Rao. in July 1985 our air force 
has been strategically mobilised. 
This aircraft can carry a maximum payload 
of 43 tuns over a distance of 4000 km. It 
(Continued on page 
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PUNJAB 

THE CLOUD LIFTS 

T Iw Centre’s concerted efforts to resolve the Punjab imbroglio 
finally paid off when, on Jul 24. a historic memorandum of 
underetanding was signed between PM Rajiv Gandhi and Sant 
Harchand Singh Longowal of the Akali Dai. Although the Rajiv 
Government's sagacious handling of the Akalis had succeeded in 
mellowing a large number of them and had resulted in bringing a for¬ 
merly recalcitrant Longowal to the negotiatigg table, the accord came 
as a surprise even to the most optimistic of political onlookers. 

It goes to the Punjab Governor. Arjun Singh's credit that he justified 
the tnjst the Centre had placed in him. that too. in an incredibly short 
span of less than five months. It was his secret parleys with the higher 
ranks of the Akali leadership and his sensitive handling of an explosive 
issue which prepared the ground for the talks. A day firior to the Rajiv- 
Longowal talks, the Centre came up with yet anothei announcement 
designed to placate the Akalis —the abolition of special courts set up in 
Punjab artd Chandigarft tor tlie trial of suspected terrorists. This had 


TERMS OF AGREEMENT 

isted below are the main points of agreement included in the 
memorandum of understanding between the Centre' and the 
Longowal led Shirornani Mrali Dal. signed on Jul 24:1985. 

• Portions of the Anandpur Sahib relolution dealing with Centre-state 
relations to be referred to the Sarkaria Commission. 

• Transfer of the Union territory of Chandigarh to Punjab with effect 
from Jan 26.1986. 

* Setting up of commissions to determine Hindi-speaking areas of 
Punjab to be transferred to Haryana in lieu of Chandigarh and to go into 
claims for readjustment of the Punjab-Haryana boundary. 

• With respect to the All-India (^rdwara Act. the Centre is to consider 
legislation to be framed in consultation with concerned authorities 
which also fulfils constitutional obligations 

• On the issue of distribution of the R*avi-8eas waters. Punjab. 
Haryana and Rajasthan to continue getting waters as on Jul 1. 1985. 
Completion of the Sutlq-Yamuna link canal by Aug 15. 1986. 
Reference of additional claims of Punjab and Haryana to a tribunal. 

• Extension of irtquiry into the November riots to cover Kanpur and 
Bokaro in addition to Drthi. 

* Rehabilitation of army deser.ers through gainful employment. Also, 
merit to rern»n the sole criteria for further recruitment in the 
Indian Army. 

* Liftirtg of anti-terrorisi laws particularly the Armed Forces Special 
Powers Act from Punjab. 

* ComperBBtion to be made for all those innocent persons kiM in the 
agitation or any action since Aug 1. 1982 as also for any property 
damagag during the agitation period. 

* Sjaecial courts to be abolished- Existing special courts to try only 
cases of waging war against the slate and hijacking- All other cases to 
f>e transferred to ordinary oourts. 


been a major pre-condition of the Akali Dal tor resumption of talks and 
was an essential pre-requisite for holding elections in the state. But 
perhaps more important was the part played by Longowal. Keeping in 
view the rampant factionalism in the Akali Dal. his willingness to 
negotiate with the government was indeed commendable. 

The 11 -point agreement between the Centre and the Akalis covers all 
matters of dispute between the two sides. Its essential components 
include transfer of the Union territory of Chandigarh to Punjab with 
effect from Jan 26. 1986, reference of parts of the Anandpur Sahib 
resolution dealing with-Centre-State relations, to the Sarkaria Commis¬ 
sion. rehabilitation of army deserters by providing them with gainful 
employment, offer of compensation to innocent people killed during the 
agitation and extension of the inquiry into the November '64 Delhi riots 
to include Bokaro and Kanpur. (See box) 

The signing of such a memorandum of und^tanding by the PM 
himself is an unprecedented event in the history of Centre-state relations 
in India and only goes to underscore the top priority accorded to the 
Punjab problem by the Centro. Echoing the sentiments of the Indian 
masses. Rajiv said that he hoped this would "bring to an end a very dif¬ 
ficult period through which the country passed. It will be tho beginning 
of a new phase of working together to build the country, to build unity 
and integrity." This statement was accompanied by an equally hearten¬ 
ing declaration by Longowal: "The period of confrontation is over. The 
morcha stands automatically withdrawn." 

But while this victory of amicable talks over the bombs and bullets 
that ricocheted across ^njab for four traumatic years elicited jubilation 
from most quarters of the Indian (lopulace. it stirred up a hornet's nest in 
Punjab. The SGPC President. Gurcliaran Tohra and the ex-CM. Piakash 
Singh Badal were vociferous in tlieir outright disapproval of the accord. 
And tho leader of the Uiiitrxf Akali Dal. Baba Jogindet Singh lejected it 
in toto. Longowal's arrival in Amritsar gave the incensed rival Akali 
groups an opportuniiy to demonstrafb theii disjileasure. And the Dal's 
meeting on Jul 30 to disc:uss the accord resulted in group clashes. Tho 
ensuing violence toiced the police and jiara-niilitary forces to intervene. 
With this the schism in the Akali Dal and the Longowal camp and the 
.loginder Singh camp has assumed ominous proportions. 

Besides this, the Rajiv-Longowal accord hat. come m for some scath¬ 
ing criticism from the affected states of Haryana and Rajasthan. In fact, 
all tfie 29 opposition members of the Haiyana Assembly have decided 
to resign en block to show then resentment against the sacrifice of their 
states' interesLs to apiiease the Akalis. According to tho members, it is 
blatantly unfair of tire Centie to concede Chandigaih to Punjab without 
simultaneously accepting Haryana’s claim of Ta/ilka and Abofiar. They 
also feel that the wording of the agieement is vague in resfiect of the 
award of Hindi-speaking areas to Haryana. On the issue of granting river 
waters to Punjab. Haryana and Rajasthan, they are op|3o.sed to the 
clause by which the states will get water not less than what tliey were 
using from the Ravi-Beas system, on Jul 1. 1985. as then Haryana 
would be getting less than its allocated shaio ol 3.5 MAP. 

Rajasthan is also ojiposed to clause 9 of the agreamont regarding tlie 
issue ol the Ravi-Beas waters. In fact. CM Hari^o Joshi is of the opi¬ 
nion that it is an assault on the state's share ol river waters. His resent¬ 
ment is parity based on tfie tact that the Centre did riot even consult him 
on the issue before formulating the accord. 

However, the bickerings among the states fade into insignificance 
wlien one views the overall gains of Ihe accord. In all likelihood, it 
signifies the end nl a pitase of haired, violetice and distrust and the 
beginning of a phase of amity, goodwill and understanding. The Centre 
at the moment is busy taking stock of the situation in Punjab before it 
gives the green signal for the restoration of the already much-delayed 

democratic rule in a recuperating Punjab._____ 

INDIA-SRI LANKA . 

PARLEYS AT THIMPU 

Ispeltlng the uncenainty shroudirig them] the Thirripu Talks did 
take place as scheduled. Bringing the Sn Lankan Government 
and the Tamil militants face to face yet again—but this time 
across the negotiating table. In the first-ever negotiations between the 
two warring factions, the Jayewardene government finally accorded 
recognition to the Tamil militant groups. Their six-day talks at tlie 
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cusakins ainMd M finding a twling sohitkin io Ihc MhnieprabiMn in 
8 tfif»4om Mand nation. 

The Sn Lankan side, headed by Hector Jayewardene. brother of the 
President, rapreaented the Sri Lankan Govamrnam. The Tamil militants, 
comprising the People's Liberation Organisation of Tamil Eelam (PLOTE) 
and the four-group aUianoe. Eelam National Libaration Front ^ENLF) 
which constitutes the Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam (LTTE), the Eelam 
Revolutionary Organisation (ERO). the Tamil Eelam Liberation Organiss- 
tion (TELO) and the Eelam People's Revolutionary Force (EPRF) sent 
their representatives. The moderate Tamil United Liberwion Front 
(TULF) was also represented by Amrithalingam. It goes to the credit of 
the Tamils that for orKe they exhibited e semblance of unity. It is 
believed that the dosed door talks at Thimpu ware restricted to 
violations of the ceaselire. But even as some headway in the 
negotiations was repotted with the Sri Lankan govemiviant lifting curfew 
restrictions in the northern province—a measure agreed upon in the 
talks—and annourxring its decision to free over 600 Tamil guerilla sus- 
pecte..an abortive bid on the Jtfe of the Sri Lankan Preaidant very nearly 
jeopardised them. The arrest of two suspects aHagedly assembling tim¬ 
ing devices on two packages of Indian-made gelignite explosive) 
implicaied not only the Eelam Revolutionary. Organisation of Studmt but 
also hinted at an Indian involvement. The ERO and other Tamil militant 
groups immediately issued denials and. in fact, accused the Sri Lankan 
authorities of planning a hatchet job to lower their credibility. 

The talks at Thimpu predictably ran into rough weather with the Tamil 
representatives rejecting the proposals of the Jayewardene government 
with regard to regional autonomy. The Sri Lartkan Govermrtant's |MO- 
posals (or devolution of powers at district and provincial levels were 
according to them a replay of Jayewarderre's 1984 proposal package 
and did not even remot^ meet the basic aspirations of the Tamils. 

Fearing a breakdown of negotiations. India once again decided to act 
as mediator and Foreign Secretary. Romesh Bhandari. rushed to Thimpu 
to placate the two sides. With the result that the negotiating teams 
ended the first phase of discussions on an amicable rote. The second 
round of talks scheduled to commence on Aug 12 are expected to deal 
with substantive issues. In any case, the TNmpu sojourn gave the two 

sides a chance to air their grievances, if nothing more. _ 

GUJARAT 

SOME HEADWAY 

O ne of the first major irwves by the new CM Amarsinh Chaudhwy 
to restore normalcy in the ravaged state of Gujarat was the 
complete withdrawal of the army on JuFI 6—three months after 
its deployment in the state in the wake of violent disturbances. In fact, 
right from the word 'go*. Chaudhary has handled the jinxed reservations 
issue with tact and deftness. Even while forming his new cabirtdt he 
dropped five Kshatriya ministers and inducted ben/e and pafel 
legislators to give more representation to major communities. He also 
appointed two cafrinet sub-committees to negotiate with the agitatirrg 
anti-reservationist leaders and the striking government and panchayat 
employees in the wake of a call for 'jail bharo' programme by the 
agitationists for Jul 19. 

These concerted efforts yielded results when after prolonged dis¬ 
cussions with the stale government, the agitation leadm announced, 
on Jul 18. that an accord had finally been reached with the government 
and decided to postpone the 'jail bharo' programrrw. This was followed 
by a withdrawal of the Guiarai agitation on Jul 19 following an agree¬ 
ment between the two sides. For. unlike his predecessor. Chaudhary 
decided to tackle the bull by the horns. His four-point package exhibited 
sn amazing political shrewdness and was accepted by both the Akhil 
Gujarat Navrachna Samiri (M!NS) and the Akhil dujarat Vali Mahaman- 
dal (AGVM) With regard to the 18% hike in raservationB quota lor back¬ 
ward classes. Chaudhary decided to scrap the increase atiogether until a 
national consensus on the issue is evolved. Also, the existing 10% reser¬ 
vations for other backward classes listed by the Baxi-commission, which 
expires in M»ch 1988. would be reviewed by a commitlee comprising 
a sitting high court judge and two retired high court judges, which is to 
submit its report latest by December 1987. An irrquiry commission 
headed by a high court judge would also be corrstituted to (xobe into 
the incidents of violence in April. And finally Chaudhary also agreed to 
release the detained student leaders and agitation leaders and withdraw 
charges against them. 

But apparently violence has taken firm roots in the state. Within 36 
hours of the army withdrawal, violence escalated in the state with 
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theviolaitcein Guiaiai now base (fatkiet oommimal tim. And to compli¬ 
cate matters furtfwr. spHnter groups of tfw speaibeading AGVM and 
A6N5. not aatis^wiih the a g r ae m s nt betwwtthe-goMs mro e nt and 
the and-aesarvationials daoidad to eontima wittt their stir. Also the 
govammant’a rshiial to abofiah the oasle based roster ties aenred to 
inoansethe atriUrtgpancfiayatand government employoas ftuther. 

The paaselasB violence prompted Chaudhary to take stririg^ 
measures, ^tich include the impositiott of the Anthtarrorist Act. prbvid' 
ing for c^tital sentence of death or life imprisonment depencNng on the 
magnitude of the crime, in the state. And the attachii^ of properties of 
persons wanted by the police and framing of legislation preventing the 
distress sale of houses in disturbed localitias. 

Meanwhile undeterred efforts by the state government have met with 
success once again. On Jul 30. the Gujarat hardliners Including the 
agitating splinter groups signed an agreement with the govemmern. 
When the government agreed to their demands of setting up engineer¬ 
ing and medical coHeges in the state during 1986-67: cah6idorati.on of. 
economic criteria as orw of the yardsticks of reaaivatioris and initiating 
administrative mee s uies to give ivefererKe .to Gujarat iri'Class'ftrae and 
four services of statutory boards and corporations. 

Despite the sporadic incidents of violence, some semblance of nor¬ 
malcy has already been restored in the state. Schools and colle^ have 
reoperted although the attendance is still poor. There are indications that 
the much-delayed exams wilt also be conducted. And the state govern¬ 
ment is taking Nl possible steps to facilitate Gujarat's limpirm progress. 


INOIA-PAKISTAN 

ARMS TALKS FUTILE 






O nce again not 

Coming as they did in the wake of Pakistan Foreign Minister. 
Sahibzada Yaqub Khan's visit, the latest four-day official level 
talks failed to cover any fresh ground. 

The delegations of the two countries, led by their respective foreign 
secretaries—Romesh Bhandari from India and Niaz Naik from 
Pakistan—once again discussed the entire gamut of Indo-Pak relations 
as well as regional issues like Afghanistan. Sri Lanka and South Asian 
regional cooperation. While these talks were specially arranged for dis¬ 
cussing proposals for a non-aggression pact and a treaty of peace, 
friendship and cooperation between Pakistan and India, no constructive 
steps were actually taken in this direction. 

However, the talks provided India with the opportunity to convey its 
concern over Pakistan's nuclear war programme artd get Pakistan's ver¬ 
sion about its testing a triggerJor nuclear bombs. The acquisition of 
sophisticated US arms by Pakistan and its role in the Punjab develop¬ 
ments also figured in the talks. Naik also had a meeting with 
PM Rajiv Gandhi. 

The talks concluded with both countries issuing a joint statement in 
which it was emjahasised that they would continue with their efforts 
aimed at the conclusion of a comprehensive treaty between the two 
countries. They also agreed to continue with the exchange of 
ministerial-level visits to promote mutually beneficial programmes in 

areas of common intemaL ____ 

KANISHKA 

DELVING INTO THE UNKNOWN 

ristoo early yet tcipass judgment on the happenings on Jun 23, the 
Black Sunday. Even though, the vital black box constituting the 
Cockpit VoiceRecorder |(^) and DigitalFlight Data Recorder (DFDR) 
was brought to Irxiia following a ramarfcaoie recovery from the Atlantic 
Ocean, no breakthrough has been matte in ascertaining the cause of Air 
India's Boeing 747. Emperor Kanishka's crash. In which all 329 people 
aboard the ill fated plane plunged to a watery grave m the cho^y 
ocean. 


A cmah probe team headed by Justice B.N. Kripal of the Delhi High 
Court initiated investigations on Jul 16. Preliminary runs revaalad thM 
both the CVR and the DFDR are in good condition despite the numerous 
shocks they must have sustained during and after the crash. The KripN 
Commission hopes to complete preliminary investigations within 
six weeks. 

Up until now allar dicatofeponti towardsamid-airexplosion.'fhe CVR 
tape has recorded a muffled bang mdicative of a blast or atqplosion 
seconds before the plane disappeared off the radar screen of Shanon Air 
Tower Coittrol. However, the itoiae of the engines and radio distuiban- 
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AnortMT finding <Miiah MIoaiaB iNt poaiibility of HI iitplMipn to that 
«l fcKir imior. ■>t Btwn i e ^«)tnpont ntt >qf <i» aoemlt mmt rn v •>» CWK- 
OFDif. w po ndar and at ttaia odrnpuHr MM abiupilv md 
fjmukMMtMy. TImw vital eomponantt M (Mgnad in Mch a wiy «wi 
avan H <ma or imm of tham Mk iha oOMrt Map vrartdng unhampwad. 
•fMi o io M orM aoma i M a tw iwa ou t aMawaiiiaVfoioaM MocfcoouM 
tiavi c a ua a d iMir o o llactiya and abnipt MMa. 

A nawr thaoiy raparding ttw cauw ol iha air crash has (Man adwanoad 
raoantV. Acconirig <o liw thaoiv tha dabiis of an unmantwd SomM IOC* 
kat ftograta 24 could hoM hit tha KanithM. For tha unbumt, ianiaoned 
parts of tNa-rocMt anlarad thaaarth's a tmoaphar a at approximatoiy tha 
saitw latiluda as tha Boaing 747 and about tha aama bma. Md 
ahhough IrMaaiigaion M Coifc haM daoM this poasIMiiy; jnoaaieh 
taams am Moping opanmaido in this logard too. Maa n wh H o tha KHpai 
Conwniaaion is aapactad to start daily p r ocaadinga from Sapta m bar. But 
tha Btaric fact lamains that no amount of invostigation can undotha 
damagathiaanormoustragadyhaaclona. _ 

J &K 

SHAH vs ABDULLAH 

M inor upheavals time and again have becoma part and parcel of 
life in J B K. But whan an alleged abonive bid was mada 
on tha life of tha still popular ousted CM Farooq Abdullah, tha 
clamouring within the state became audible. Abdullah allagad that one 
of the ministers of tha G.M. Shah regime had mastermindad the 
attempt. And the bombs that exploded at tha scene of the Martyr's Day 
rally being addressed by the former CM only serve to lend credence to 
the allegations. Further. Shah's refusal to order a judicibl probe into the 
incident were viewed with suspicion. 

That the Centre « dissatisfied with the way CM Shah is handling 
things in the state is no secret. In fact, at the J B K Congress (I) con¬ 
ference in Aharbal last month the party leaders had openly critici^ the 
inefficiency of the Shah government. Also Governor J^mohan and 
Abdullah have repeatedly requested the Centre to impose Governor's 
rule in the state and thereby pave the way for fresh Assembly elections, 
in the wake of the deteriorating taw and order situation. Ifte Centre, 
however, has steadfastly refused to consider this step. 

Initially, the CongreMD leadership had. after the formation of the 
G.M. Sh^ ministry, refrained from taking part in the governance of the 
state and only extended support from outside. But the fact that tha Shah 
government has lately bm under attack for non-performance and 
mounting corruption from all quarters obviously perturbed the Centre 
sufficiantly to summon 40*oifd Congress(l) leaders of the state irtcluding 
the Pradesh Congress Committae President to New Delhi. ApparentV to 
make an assessment of the prevailing situation in the state. 

The arrival of these leadm sent speculations rife and it was strongly 
suspected that New Delhi was platmitrg to fbrm a coalition govemmerti 
in J B K . The leaders had rfrscussions with PM Rajiv G«rdhi and his 
advisors. And foHowing these, dre Ail brdia Coirgress Committae 
General Secretary. RajerttM KumariBaJpaL put to real all suspicions 
regardwrg tha forrnation of a coalition government. Also, the PM himSelf 
summoned ShNi to the capital to discuss with him tlw rmrious.con¬ 
troversies in the state. And exterroed urrequivocal support to the Shah 
ministiY. Apparently the Centre is giving Shah another charrce to make 
amends for the follies he has committed frr his orte year chief ministetial 
stint. Meanwhile, the National Confeterrce (Farooq) has decided to pre- 
sem a memorarrdum to the Sarkaria Commission on Centre-state 
relations. A corrsiderably rtreUowed Abdullah is. at the moment, trying to 
establish contact with the New Delhi high oommand. In all pdesibilty. 
the PM wW be.vislling J B K hknaalf scenetima in September. IMhaps 
the oulconw of the family faud-tumed-pbGtical conflict wW be dedcM 
then. 


TELUGOGANGA PROJECT 

HIGH AND DRY 

T he rion-Congteaa neighbouring states of KamataM and Mdhra 
nedsahjAp) haM faMn out of eaefv other's favour owing to » 
oonfowmy igntod bythB rfecadeoM Tehjgtt Qanga peejoef. It el 
'"tegan with the Andhra CTI 'M. T. Rama-Reo arfeiiraiily leintiepfeting the 
Bachawat Tribunal awfrtg fBM thetriboMtlRiMdldtoeon uhsaairtBiBd^ 


An-inoenaed RamaloMme^Mode reqaeaiad the Gsniroto stai the 

-IflMBU'eainQB pivivd* rlMv pfvfSlMe fMtVCei MSSSfiVBIp 9l^nwW^ 

stigaiiDn MIMaate 2.4OJJ0OMctere e oFlartd frr theaswely dmwghff 
prana Rayakseama. NeRore and Chittoor dMi tea afr' eM-oupply^ 
420b. litrae a year (bly) of drfridng water to Madras city, has become 
unaooeptabie to the Karnataka CM—PianM to -aome hl^ handadnaaa 
cnthe-partofNTR. 

The Krishna Water Disputes Tribunal or the Bachawat Tribunal, as it 
is popularly caNed, was 8M up in 1973toresolvethewalerdisputoa.lt 
held ttaal'lf tM inlaw of waters into the Krishna mas 62.640 Wy against, 
the noim of 57,680bly establiahed on the basis of 75% dsparidabliity. 
than the surplus would be shared between Karnataka. AP and 
Maharashtra iri the ratio 60:35:15. However, if the inflow exceerfed 
62.640 bly. then the share ratio was to be 60:26:25. Also, the water 
low of 2.060 thousand mlHon cubic fast (tmeft. orte tmcfie'28 bly) 
was allocatod to AP. Mahwashtra and KamataM to the tune of 800 
tmeft. 700 tmeft and 660 tmeft rsspectivaly. Furthw. the three states 
had agrssd to part with 5 tmeft or 140 My to provide Madras with 
drinking water in 1976. 

However, the subsequent inclusion of the irrigation component into 
the Telegu Ganga project is now b«ng strongly objected to by Kar¬ 
nataka as it feels that a significant portion of the Krishna waters wiH be 
tapped in the long run. The basis of this objection is two-fold. Firstly, the 
prefect will involve a greater draw on the lOishtu waters by AP than the 
stipulated 800 tmeft a year as AP. having already committed 749 tmeft 
of its quota, is now left with virtually no water to channelise into the 
parched Royalaseema area. Secondly, the project as it emerged 
ultimately, irrvolves a marked deviation from tha original 1977 interstate 
understandirrg that it would cater solely to the provision of drinking 
water to Madras. 

And while Hegde is justified in his opposition of NTfTs claims, tha lat¬ 
ter is also to be held responsible for the shelving of a project which 
would have berrefltted a large number of people in the long tun. For, AP 
could have gotre ahead with the project without necessitating a signifi¬ 
cant tap on Krishna waters surplus. Under the Godavari Water Disputes 
Tribunal, of 2,240 bly of the Godav&n waters diverted to the Krishtra 
1,568 My have been awarded to AP—enough water to float the Telugu 
Ganga project. The matter has now been placed before the Centre for 

consideratiran. _ 

SC JUDGMENT 

FACILITATING DISMISSALS 

T he Supreme Court verdict regarding the sacking of government 
emptoyees has armed the executive with sweeping powers. And 
has substantially jeopardised the excessive job security enjoyed 
and often misused by ciW servants. 'Government servants who are itiaf- 
fieiant. dishonest or corrupt or have become a security risk' can now be 
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dismissed or removed from service witnout an inquirv urKier Artida 311 
(2) (B) of the constitution—for 'public good’ and in ‘public intarRst.’ 

Article 311 (2) (B) states that a person can be removed or reduced in 
rank without an inquiry if the disciplinary authority is satisfied that an 
inquiry is not reasortably practicable. Also, an inquiry need not be held in 
the case where the government servant is convicted on a criminal 
charge or if the President or Governor is satisfied that it i not expedient 
to hold such an irtquiry under Article 311 (2KA) and (C) for preservirtg 
the security of the state. The Supreme Court has. hciwever, niled that 
denying the civil servants a right to be heard does rtot violate the prin* 
ciples of natural justice and Article 14 (which concerns equality before 
law) of the Constitution. Rather the court went on to state thM ‘sym¬ 
pathy and commiseration cannot be allowed to outweigh ccnsideratiom 
of public policy, concern for public interest, regard for publ'C good and 
the preremptory dictate of a constitutional prohibition. 

With this judgment, the Supreme Coun has overruled the three-judge 
ber<ch‘s njling in the ChaUappan case which held that a delinquent civil 
servant can only be dismissed or removed from service after he has been 
given an opportunitv to be heard. In addition to tNs. the Supreme Court 
also rejected a batch of writ petitions filed by railway employees dis¬ 
missed from service for taking part in all Irxfia strikes as wall as a large' 
number of petitions of officials of the MP district poiice force and MP 
speciai armed police force, who were dismissed for alleged involvement 
in violent incidents, on the grounds that in these cases the public interest 
aruf public good had been jeopardised artd the country held at ransom. 

As such. Article 311(2) stipulates three conditions in which an 
inquiry need rwt be held prior to removing or dismissing a civil servant. 
These inckide cases where a person is dismissed or removed or reduced 
in rarrk on ground of conduct which has led to his conviction on a 
criminal charge: the authority empowered to dismiss or remove a per¬ 
son or to reduce him in rank is satisfied that for some reason, to be 
recorded by that authority in writing, it is not reasonably practicable to 
hold such an inquiry: the President or the Governor, as the case may be. 
is satisfied that in the interest of the security of the state it is not 
expedient to hold such an inquiry. 

A dismissed civil servant now has only two remedies left with him. He 
can either make a departmental appeal or make a judicial review. Thus, 
this Supreme Court niling should be able to weed out undeserving civil 

servants from the rank s o* the government service s._ 

HARUANS 

UNLEASHING TEMPERS 

K aramchadu is it 'srnall. prosperous village in Artdhra Pradesh. 
Hundreds of kilometers away in the state, of UP is another 
viHaga—Sinhpur-Rawal. Both have suddenly come into the news, 
and that too for the same appalling reason. Atrocities inflicted by caste 
Hirxlus on the Harijans. 

In Karamchedu. on Jul 17. five Harijans were massacred arxf 
numerous others inKired when a mob of about a thousand caste Hindus 
armed with lathis and bluni instrumertts cordoned off the predominantly 
Hariian section of the village and attacked the inhabitants. What 
triggered off this assault was the scuffle that followed an upper caste 
boys attempt to bathe his bullocks in a tank from which the Haryars 
drew thefr drinking water. Fearing for their Smbs the Harijans fled their 
village and sought refuge in a church in the noarast town of Owala. The 
Union Minister of State for Home Affaks. Ram Oulsfi SHta. went to make 
an on-the-spot assessment of the Karamchedu maskacre which raauNad 
in an open confrontation between the NTR Govamtneni aitd the Centre 
over the minister's a kaged hi^-handed t i e atm a nt of government 
officials in Aitdhra. 

Meanwhile, four days later on Jul 21. Har|ana in Sfrfrtpur- W awal 
village were subjected to similar t rea tm e nt whan six of tham were 
ruthlessly shot by caste Hindus of their vMaga for oppoe i ng bonded 
labour. The incident prompted the Harijan community to flee. 

In both these macabre incidents, e onsidatabie amourM of property 
was destroyed arnf the womenfolk humiliated by the sociaHy prMlagad 
classes. Which only goes to prove that even 38 years afiar independan- 
c e. the roots of casteism are still prevatemamorto the irrdian masses, 
ASSAM ' *' 

THE COUNTDOWN BEGINS 

T here is cautious c^imism In the gormmmant camps as well as 
those of the agitating Assamereleaders regardirtg the possibility of 
a settlement to the festering Assam problem. For past experiences 
have made both sides wary of raising too many hopes. This time though 
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Union Home J^dniiaiy. RlO.*Pra(ihan. aartl to ShWong to prapafe 
ground for a political dialogue between the agitating AH Assam Gana 
Sangram Parishad (AAGSP). arxf AH Assam Students Union (AASU). 
returned as a harbinger of hope. Accordbrg to him.'the atmosphere kt 
the troubled state was now conducive for the holding of talks as con- 
siderabla progress had been ntade kt narrowirtg down dHfetences. 

Pradhan's two-day Shillong talks with the Assam agitation leaders 
primarily centred around the demand of the movement leaders to detect 
and deport foreign natiorrals. the dissolution of the state Assembly and 
proper revision electoral rolls. Both the Centre and the Assam leaders 
appear keen on an early solution to the vexed issues as both have 
yielded considerable ground to facilitate a seltlament. The agitation 
leaders have dropped their demand for 1961 as the cut-off date for 
detectkm of illegal immigrants. The Centre too appears witting to con¬ 
cede that 1971 need rtot be the cut-off year for deportation. However. 
skKe the Sectoral rolls on the basis of 1971 as the cut-off year are 
nearly complete the selection of any other cut-off year wili entail revision 
of rolls which will urKfoubtedly delay elections. 

There is no likelihood of a package settlement, however. sirK» the 
Centre has made it dear that the dissolution of the state Assembly is the 
constitutional prerogative of the CM. Meanwhile. CM Hiteswar Saikla 
has made no secret of the fact that his loyaKties lie with the Centre for 
solving the issue of foreign rtatlonals. At the moment, thep. a formal 
invitation to the AASU and AAGSP for talks, to solve the Assam pro¬ 
blem features promirtently on the Centre's cards. The accord was 
BnoMy slotted on Auq 1$at2;45am. FprdolalbaeeweKf issiio. 
FLOODS 

WATER. WATER EVERYWHERE 

T he weather gods are playing havoc in hie country again nacticaily 
the entire country is reeling urxler floods or drou^t. White major 
parts of the north, north-east, west and south lie submerged in 
flood waters. MP is facing the worst drought in over SO years withmon- 
soons already a month late. 

In the north, unprecedented rains in J 8 K. Punjab.' Himachal 
Pradesh. Bihar and UP have been accompanied by calamitous flash 
floods which have drawn the states into a chaotic whirlpool. Punjab 
being probably the worst aftected. In all. 800 villages in this state have 
been seriously affected by flash floods. And the dly of Jalandhar, lashed 
by the heaviest rairts since 1956. is at the vortex of the whirlpool. Vk- 
tually cut off from the rest of the country, it is a marooned city. Already 
the death toll in the city has crossed the 80 mark. The Ganga has also 
crossed the danger maA in Bihar which is. in addition being threatened 
by the rising Mahananda. Kosi. Gandak and Buihi Gandak. Flash floods 
have also wrought destruction in UP and J 8 K. 

The flood situation in the north-east is also grkm with the 
Brahmaputra flooding its embankmertt. All m^orrivetsinAnjrtachal and 
West Elmgal are in high spate too. In the south. Kerala, in particular, 
faces a serious flood menace. Already the floods have aff^ed over 10 
lakh people in Punjab and Himachal Pradesh, nearly 3 lakh people in 
Assam. 1-36 lakh in 129 villages spread over six districts in Bihar in 
addition to mammoth losses of life, cattle arxl property. And although 
the army is engaged in relief operations in the critically affectedareasand 
has put up temporary relief camps for the dehiged. it will take quite 
some time to rehabilitate the thousands of flood victims att over the 
country. 

Meviwhile MP is fast lumkHl into a wasteland far wsm of rain. Com¬ 
bating agairat these natural catastrophes will prove to be an uphM task 

initselt. ___ 

SHARE PmCES 

UNPRECEDENTED BUOYANCY - 

ver since the announoaniem of the 1886 BudgaLtfiate has bean 
an unpreoadanled buoyancy w the a tock m a rt la. Dtafngthapaat 
five months, fhm B eottom t c Ikape att kxfra ahaie price indax 
(base 1969-70-100) has shot up by 200 pointttauchmg an aMkiid 
peak of 494.1 in the proosas. 

Frantic efforts by woniad stock exchange aubaBHba a have faiad to 
curb the uptrend. The measures taken ki this dhe c do n fnOkiilad the 
knpoaitian of an cKorbliant 40% daily msrgbi againat gmas puRhaaa of 
alcategoriesofahatea. raaiifction a entret^^*inapac i ia d atiare. banon 
frash buskwaa arxl so on. 

This increase ki share prksas is parhapa juaMaMa to aiMna rwiant 
kaopkig ki view various slaps taken by the g o ve mm an L The Hiaral 
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UGANDA 

OBOTE OUSTED __ 

P roHdant MiMcm Obote of Uganda was removed in a bloodlass 
mitov coup by rebel Ugandair soldiers led by Brig Bazilio Olara 
OkaNo.ottJul 27. Ugairdan Army Chief. JU Gen Tito OkeRo fwho 
is not rdaiod to Brig Bazilio OkeHo) has been installed as President. 
Though ttie attact wheraobouts of the deposed Presidani are uncertain, 
it is widalybali e ved that he may have fled to tCanya. Over 20 ministers of 
the Obote GovemiTrant have been arrested, and many kiHed.. 

The seizure of power by the new mfliiaty rulers led to a series of 
bomb anplosionB that shook the Ugaitdan capital. Kampala and the 
Ugandan soldiers went on a rampage looting shops and houses. The 
now militaty govammant sealed the country's borders, disaolved the 
Parliameni and suspended the Constitution. It promised that elections 
would be held in a short while. In a surprise move. Paul Muwanga. 
Defence Ministar in the Obote Government was appointed PM by the 
mHiiary rulers. 

The coup was instigaied by tribal rivalries within the army between 
the Acholi and Langi tribes. Obote was accused of favouring the Langi 
tribe to which he belorrgs. and fanning the flames of resentment even 
further when hp promoted his cousin Brig Open Acak to the post of 
Army Chief bf $1^. thereby bypassing other senior officials like Ll Gen 
Tito OkeHo. a member of the Acholi tribe. Continuous guerilla warfare 
advocated by the National Resistance Army (NRA) and a ruined 
economy were other factors that eventually led to the downfall of the 
Obote Government. 

Obote. who was Uganda's first President since independence, in 
1962. was initially ousted by Maj Gen Idi Amin in 1971. Amin, who 
unleashed a reign of terror for the next eight years was eventually 
overthrown by Tarrzanian troops in 1979 and Obote was reinstalled as 
President. 

A week after the coup, the military legime opened up the sealed bor¬ 
ders and several Asians—especially Ugandan Indians—crossed over to 
Kenya. In an effort to appease the NRA guerilla faction offers for talks 
were made to the NRA leader. Musoveni. by the new Ugandan Icaderr.. 

southatrTca ' 

UNDER EMERGENCY 

O n Jul 20. The South African President Pict^ Botha clamped a 
state of Emergency on 36 districts in the Eastern Cape provinces. 
Trarts\'aal and Johwnesburg. in an attempt to quell the continu¬ 
ing violence that has rocked the country for the past 11 months. Botha 
invoked the Emergency powers urvler the Public Security Act 1953. 
which arms the government with a set of harsh measures including tight 
Press censorship, the power to impose curfew and arrest people 
mdefinitelv without warrants. After two weeks of imposition of 
Emergency, the death toll rose to 22 with more than 1.400 arrests. 
School boycotts were strictly observed in the Emergency areas and 
moiB than 1.00.000 black students kept away from their classes. It is 
the first time after 2b years that South Africa has been placed under 
Emergenev. the last being in 1960. when the SharpeviHe massacre left 
69 dead and 178 injured. 

The imposition of Emergency m South Africa was met with inter¬ 
national disapproval. The UN Security Council adopted a resolution sup¬ 
porting global economic sanctions against fhb Pretoria regime France, 
which played a major role in sponsoriirg this resolution, has frozen ait 
new kivesiments in South Africa and withdrawn its ambassador from 
Pretoria. Britain and the US. South Afriba's largest comrherciat partner, 
howeyer. vetoed the resbkition and stated that extreme measures 
would, on the contrary, produce negative results. Though the US House 
of Representatives adopted a BW supporting moderate economic 
sanctions against the Pretoria regime, the final vote was debated by the 
Conservative Republicans and will only be krxtwn after the month long 
Congressional break. 

' Tbe Reagan Administration's policy of ‘constructive engagement' is 
strongly opposed to such measures ^ H remains to be seen what the 
out^rme wilt be. The Europew Economic Community (EEC) has also 
lecalled its envoys for consultations and unanimously demanded the 
releaM of' the jailed Afriesn National Congress (ANC) leader Nelson 


Mandela. Denmark became the first EEC country tb close its consulate 
in protest against the n-etoria regime's policy of apartheid. With pre¬ 
ssures mounting, the South African Govmmanthurriedlycafled back its 
envoy from the US for a review of the situation, lire US ambassador 
had earlier been recalled after South Africa had iUegatly raided 
neighbouring Botswana to flush out ANC guerillas. 

The latest series of disturbances began last August when a new Con¬ 
stitution. grwiing the country's coloureds as well as the Indians, rep* 
resentative rights iri the Parliament, was implamanied. The blacks, who 
constitute a majority cf the South African population, were still 
excluded. This exclusion from political povver. combined with high infla¬ 
tion and unemployment rates, had made South Africa's blacks less 
tolerant of the existing stare of affairs. 

The rallying event for the blacks turned out to be the funeral of four 
leaders of the United Democratic Front (UDF) party who were mys- 
terkxjsfy murdered. At Craddock in the Eastern Capa provinces more 
than 30.000 blacks congregated, and Allan Boesak, one of tfia UDF 
leaders gave a call to boycott the white shops. The effectiveness of the 
boycott promptly led the repressive white regime to impose a ban on 
political funerals tor riot victims. 

Today South Africa is on the brink of a civil war. In July, hundreds of 
black youths in Soweto went on a rampage to protest against Uie deten¬ 
tion of 105 black students who were being charged for holding an 
iNegal demonstratbn at the Soweto mayor's residence. In anotiier inci¬ 
dent at Nonwakazi, a black woman who violated the boycott order of 
white shops was found murdered. 

Whethw the recent developments in South Africa will dimmish the 
power of the white racist regime or not is difficult to tell. The declaration 
of Emergency by President Botha is being seen by many as more of a 
symbolic action to placate tlie white population and also to reassuie his 
investors that all is within control. Yet it may also be interpreted as a 
sign that the white rogirno is finding the already prevalent repres-sivc 
laws insuffic ient to suppress the gro wing tide of blaCk discofrtent. 

USSR 

POLITICAL RESHUFFLES 

A maior slmke-up h»; been taking place m Russia since Mikhail 
Gorbarhnv i.;ame to power. Changes m posts were accelerated 
in July. alt*xiugh the^viet Ministry of Defence has yet to confinn 
most of them. Iliu most startling reported appointment w.is that of 
Marshal Nikolai Ogarkov tc the past of Commander-in-Chief of the War¬ 
saw f^ct. Unt»l Septemlier 1984 he had been the Chief of Staff and a 
first deputy minister of defence. Apparently, he clashed with Konstantin 
Chernenko eruf was removed. Marshal Ogarkov has refiortedly been 
brougtit back to the centre of authority and. if the rumours are true, he 
will replace the Defetice Minister, htarshal Sergei Sokolov, after he 
retires. Ogarkov. like Gorbachov, believes in higfi technology <ind the 
use of electronics in warfare. He may prove to be a challenge for the 
Reagan Administration's Strategic Defence Initiative. (SDI) or Star W.:rs 
programme 

Earlier Gorbachov replaced veteran Foreign Minister. -Vidrci 
Gromyko, with Edward Shevardnadze, who made hts niiema'ional 
debut at the meeting of 35 heads ol state at flelsinki foi iliu leiith 
anniversary of the signing of the final act of the Conference on Security 
and Co-operatirm in Europe (CSCE) In the military field he inadu some 
riKHe changes. The Soviet Commarufer in East Germany. MiKhaii Zait¬ 
sev. was replaced by the former commander of the military district, ttiat 
includes Moscow, Gen l\otr Lushev. Gen Al«xei Lizichev is s.iid to have 
been promoted as chief political commissi ol the Soviet Armed Forces 
in place of Gen Alexei Yopishev. who held the post for 23 years. The 
Commander of the Soviet missile forces. Marshal Vladimir Toiubko. lias 
also been replaced. According to Western analysts, the military shake- 
up signifies that Gorbachov is willing to use talenied. aggressive people 
like Ogarkov in the armed forces to make them more modem and 
effective. 

In another surprising development, the Soviet Union unilatorally 
declared a moratorium on nuclear blasts from Aug 6 till the new year 
Gorbachov timed the beginning of the moratorium with the 40th 
anniversary of the dropping of the atom bomb on Hiroshima. The '.fS 
dismissed the pnilateral dKiaration as a propaganda play and the State 
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Department axprassatf tM viaw ttwr « wae qMW rrHwntngwwjieww 
ai]«quate techniques of neutral verification had not been wofKeid out. 
Aciuallv, the US needs fresh tests to develop its Star Wars weapons 
and. therefore, matching the Russian announcement with a similar one 
is out of question for the Americans._ 

OAU 

SPREADING THE MESSAG E_ 

he summit meeting oi the Organisation Of African Unity (OAU) 
wa:. <;ancelled in 1982. delayed in 1983 and saw a walk-out by 
two countries in 1984. This year, remarkably, the leaders met in a 
more cordial atmosphere in Ethiopia. Although the problems of Chad 
and Western Safiara. which had disrupted the earlier meetings, still per¬ 
sist. tfie main issue which affects a large number of African countries is 
itie question of supplying food to Africa's starving millions. The leaders 
were optimistic and drew out a plan to make Africa self-sufficient in fogd 
in five-years time. The flaw in this plan was that very few details were 
disclosed, and there i.-. speculation in Western circles that it may follow 
itie path of the abandoned Lagos plan of 1980. which called for self- 
sulficiency in food production and the establishment of an African com¬ 
mon maiket by 2000 A.O. The United Nations Economic Commission 
(UNEC) for Africa, which met the delegates of the summit before the 
meeting, has estimated that at least one-fourth of the government 
spending of the affected countries should be set aside for agriculture 
However, most of the countries divert a lot of their resources to defence 
and to urban food subsidies because they are politically unstable atKf 
would ai least like to keep the politically troublesome urban population 
hafipy. 

Anoitrer major issue before the summit was Africa's $170b foreign 
debt. On this opinions varied. Col Mengistu of Ethiopia blamed the 
creditors foi exploiting the less-developed countries and said that 
All lean debts had multiplied as a result of falling world prices for African 
commodities, cuts in development aid. rising international rates and the 
protectionist policies of some of the developed states. On the other 
hand. President Nyerere of Tanzania was more conciliatoiy and called 
for an international cohference ofWbstem states. African countries and 
international lending institutions, to work towards a solution. The OAU 
summit also asked the creditors to waive some debts and ease the 
lepayment term on others. Meanwhile concern over Africa's food shtw- 
tage has spread all over the worid. In July, the Live Aid Foundation 
organised a 16-hour high-tech teleconcert of rock music which was 
broadcast live through satellite all over the world. It helped to raise an 
estimated $70m for the African famine victims. The moving spirits 
behind it were Bob Geldof. an Irish rock musician, oil baron 'T. A. 
Krishnan. and Michael Mitchell, an executive who had helped stage the 
1984 Los Angelos Olympics. The money which has been raised will bo 


BBC BLACKS OUT 

P rotesting against the government and the BBC Governor's 
decision to cancel a 45-minute programme on Northern Ireland, a 
staff of 300 journalists and a large majority of other BBC staff, 
including technirians. started a 24-hour blackout from midnight Aug 
6.1985. on both BBC TV and radio. This strike is supported by other TV 
and radio stations across the crxintry and is the first of its kind in the 50- 
year-old BBC history. 

The Home Sociotary. Lean Briten justified the ban on the programme 
on the giound that it profiled an extremist Sinn Fein leader who hart 
openly propogated the arms struggle against Britain. Hence, to, allow 
sucli iHogrammes would amount to givitig publicity to the cult of 
violence- The tiome s'-cretary's action was described as an attempt to 
Imfiose cr-nsorstrip on tlie BBC. which enjoys the reputation of being an 
autonomous tiody. 

In fact the Khalistan movement leaders, mainly Jagjit Singh Chauhan. 
were given oxten.sive coverage before and after the late Indian PM M's 
Gandlii's assassination. The British Government, even on repeated 
ai>peals Irorn the Indian embassy did not take action, claiming that they 
had no say in the BBC broadcasts. Now. when they are faced with a 
similar situation a ban has been imposed through the decision of the 
BBC Goveinr>r. 

Tfie Board of Governors whicti is appointed by the government has 
come in for severe criticism for succumbing to the pressures of the 
government and over riding the managerrienlfe decision. 


•^.ablstMd feHeil'agaiiciesj triK^and^y^f^ vyill abev t» brou^(p 
transport fdod that's alreadv.rofting in godowns in African ports. Much 
of the money will also be used for long'-term agricultural development 
projects to prevent a fBcurrence of the AjWcan tragedy. __ 

MEXteOPOLLS 

SPRI NGING SURPRISES __ ' 

hen Mexico went to the polls in July to elect 300 national 
deputies, seven governors and a large number of state 
legislators, att^ion was riveted on the states of Sonora and 
Nuevo Loon (which- have long been Opposition strongholds).— 
specially on the former state, where the Opposition National Action 
Party (PAN) had fielded Adalberto Rosas Lopez, who enjoyed a substan¬ 
tial ^ge in most opinion polls, for the gubernatorial post. However, as 
the Mexicans found out as soon as the election results started comirrg 
in, it was not so easy to defeat the ruling Institutiorral Revolutionary 
Party (PRI). which has enjoyed a virtual monopoly of political power ever 
since its founding in 1929. Since then, it has eleaed every Mexican 
President, filled every Senate seat and held the governorships of all 31 
Mexican states. 

Whatwasextraordinacy. however, was the margin of PRI victory in 
many instances, for example. 1 ,CXX) to 20.1.800 to 70. in two districts 
of Rosas' hometown, the PRI won by 4(X) to 0 and 320 to 0. Although 
President Miguel de la Madrid Hurtado had promised honest and fair 
eleciions. the opposition party suspected vote fraud. As Rosas, pointed 
out. despite the favourable opxnion polls, it appeared that even his 
relatives had not voted for him. PAN collected evidences of voting 
irregularities and announced plans to seek a court order annulling the 
Sonora and Nuevo Leon results. PAN had ample evidence: for instartce. 
the party's poll watchers were banned in hundreds of districts, opposi¬ 
tion mayoral candidates in Sonora were not listed in 16 out of the 69 
municipalities and in one instance, dozens of PAN supporters with valid 
voting cards were told that they were not on the registration lists. PAN 
loyalists vyere naturally upset and there were a few major instances 
of violence. 

Although the PRI has apparently won a resounding victory, the 
government faces a major economic problem. Mexico had to cut the 
price of its crude oil, which earns 70% of its loreign exchange, to try to 
salvage its share of the world market. The peso has declined further and 
the exchange rate is now 335 pesos to the dollar in Mexico city. Wlien 
President de la Madrid came to power, he had pledged to pull up Mex¬ 
ico's staggering economy, but so far his vision of a better economy is 

still a dream. __ _ _ 

SOUTH KOREA 

GROWING U NREST_ 

T he general elections held in February in South Korea appeared 
promising. President Chun Doo Hwan released political 
opponents from jail, withdrew the police from university campuses 
and allowed a much larger degree of freedom to the Press. However, 
after the elections demonstrations became comnlon in Seoul, and there 
were big strikes at the textile firm—Daewoo Appare'—aitd a car 
manufacturing firm—Daewoo Motor. In May. some students occupied 
an American library claiming that the Americans hai conspired with Pre¬ 
sident C^un during his bloody repression of an uprising in Kwangju, in 
1980. 

This was the last straw and the government clamped down on 
students and trade unionists and warned journalists and politicians to 
watch their steps. The police went back to the campuses and 56 mem¬ 
bers of a radical student group called Sammintu were arrested on the 
grounds that the group was communist, Vvas responsible for the 
occupation of the library and for stirring up labour disputes. President 
Chun also dismissed his justice minister and the head of Seoul National 
University for being too soft. 

The President probably adoptfed a liberal stance after the February 
elections, on pres-Sure from the US. and because the Opposition New 
Korea Democrats, who now hold 101 of the 206 parliamentary seats, 
did very well at the polls. He perhaps hoped that the Opposition would 
fall apart if he released the rival Opposition leaders Kim Dae Jung and 
Kim Young Sam from jail. However, so far they have kept politics above 
rivalry and the Opposition is as strong as ever, in fact, Chun may soon 
find it difficult to crush criticism totally. Because of his educatio:ial 
refonris. South Korea has a large percentage of students going into 
univarsities. The economy. Jiowever. is stowing down and Jobs are 
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tWMV mk^'tpeiY fngy;* utim 
unam^nirtiwl pMMmwWth^lwMtoalurtiwfiidlcali M tion^'^ • 

VBM*»- _ — '■ •'^•- ,. . 

' pHM4pnNifi 

another WATERGATE 

T h» iimt ■oanW inwolwng Rfipino Prestdent Ferdinand Marcos 
and Kit mAb. bnalda. began in die US when e Cafifomian 
n a w ipapar. the Sah Joaa Mwnify Mnwa published a spries of 
aiddae Mdng bnakto Marcos and aevaiA top aidas like Chief of Staff 
Gan Fabian Vbr (who ia oonteating charges that he participated m the 
ooMT up: of ttw plot io lol Opposition leader Beiirigno Aquino) and 
Gnaadir M W a i ar. Garonitno VMasoo, with the purchase of tens of 
mMone of ddtoa worth of property from toe Ang^ to Long Island in 
Miaiica. R chargad that bnalda has been doing real-estate transactions 
and b us i n ee a through agents, representatives and nominees. The scan¬ 
dal has shaken the Firasident's credRiiiily further and has been compared 
to Nbion'a Watergate. 

Newspapers in ManNa reprinted the anldes and Filipino Opposition 
leaders have now got further ammunition in their hands. Prmidential 
aspitent SaNador Laurel accused the government of moral banknipicy 
and promised that the Opposition is going to hit hard on this. Marcos, 
on his part, denied the charge that he was buikfmg up a nest egg in 
America while his govammem ran up a foreign debt of $26.&b. When 
Information Mirtister, Frandsoo Tatad discussed the real estate issues in 
his newspaper column. Marcos ordered him to be charged on a five- 
year corruption complaint. He has also asked his justice minister to 
launch an imajity. which the Opposition expects wiH be directed more 
against them than at the Resident. 

The scandal has come at a time (Mten Manila’s relations with 
Washington have touched a new low. Recently the US House of Rep¬ 
resentatives voted to cut US aid to Manila by $ 15m next year end to 
divert $75m from military to economic spending. Actualiy. such 
measures are intended to pressurise Marcos into calling fresh elections 
and dearing up the miKtaty. Marcos has promised to reinstate Ver if he 
IS acquitted, but the US wartts the Actkig Chief of Staff. Lt Gen Fidel 
Ramos, who is reputed to be a militaty reformist, to remain in office. In 
response to the House of Representatives vote. Marcos wanted that if 
there was any aid cutback, he may abrogate the agreement between the 
US and the f^Nppines. allowing the former to use Subic Bay and Clark 
Air Tield in the PhiHppmes as military bases. The OeferKW Minister. 
Emile, wanted to end the agreement with immediate effect but Marcos 
asked the Philippine National Assembly to study whether to re-negotiate 
the accord or to abrogate it. The Filipino threat has obviously worried 
the Americans artd according to some sources, the US House will com¬ 
promise and hold the line at $40 in military aid. A tougher question is 
whether bankers abroad will be ready to give more loans to the Philip¬ 
pines. They are worried about the extent of capital flight at a lime when 
the Marcos government has built up a multi-billion dollar foreign debt. 

EUREKA 

TO COUNTER STAR WARS 

he Eureka (European Research Coordination Agency) idea was 
lautKhed last April by the Frerrch (Resident. FrarKois Mitterrand, 
partly to counter Prwident Reagan's Strategic Defence Initiative 
(SDI or. mote populaity. Star Wats) which aims at a spam-based missile 
system. The diffarence between the two programmes is that while the 
SDI is ibmilitaiy progr a mme developed by the US alone. Eureka is a 
high-tech civilian ptogra r tt m e. which is mairriy directed at consumer 
products. aRhough its research can also be ap^ied in the miiitaiy field, 
kutialy West Germany and Britain were skeptical about the French initia¬ 
tive and the Americam dismisBed R as a ‘Trench pki/*. But there has 
definitaly been a change of heart of late and Eureka is off the ground. 

Fdtaifpi and research minislets of the ten European Community coun¬ 
tries. phjB Spain. Portugal. Austria. SwHoerland. Norway. Sweden and 
Finland as well as Jacques DekxB. the President of the European Com- 
miaaion met ki July in Paris to launch thoprojact which is expected to 
bring in a golden era of Waal Europeen research and technology. Mit- 
tenand aretauncad art initial liranA Govammem contribution of 1b 
French bands ($1 IGrti). and West German R esearch and Technology 
Miriaaer.'-Haine RNbanhubdr; diitfikiad that Bbm would probably give 
300m marks ^iOBm)fdrtha''ph!f^. Sbrna other couniifes: too. have 
pranNiidgraNis. 

“ The general feeing is that whils no single country catr compete with 
tfre US fci higli RKtmolooy by RaeK. E urop ea n oounttias. if they band 


logsbHf; can do ao budodariUly. Eureka akrla af. fwrjtep ktg b- (wgsd 
range of advanced, tachriotogiae kieludinB s o ft ware a ng b i aa rfn g . fiH|l>* 
ifalinRion tatavi si on. moNa comfrii m lo a ttons. laaar .tachnology and 
'sAranoadrobotiCB. Matiy European rnURInaiioriaihsW'babornainiares- 
ted in aknaar projects. Britain’a General EMiRic Company. Nadtarlands' 
Philips. France's Thomson and Wasf Garman/s Siarnans have announ¬ 
ced a $1b project to do resaaroh on micreptooaasois. high density 
memory chips and microwave components. Many-other oompaniSB. 
too. have dacidad on similar r e s e a rch projects. Soma, like France’s 
Aerospatiale and WSst Germany’s Mosaaraohmitt-Bolkow-Blohm. have 
also decided to join Eureka research in space, aeronautics and computer 
guided design. Others, like Italy’s Fiat. wiH'participtMe both in the SDI 
and the Eureka projects. The Americans. too.h8ve beoorrw interestsd 
and there is speculation that the US may esuUish a liaiSon office with 
the European project. _, 

OPEC 

FROM CRISIS TO CRISIS _ 

T he Organisation of Petroleum Exportir^ Countries (OPEC) is 
stniggling bom crisis to crisis. The oil ministars of the 13-member 
nations mot in quick succession at Vienna atul Geneva in July, and 
although an unstable compromise was worked out at Geneva, the issue 
was far bom settled. 

The main problem is the reluctance of some member countries to 
stick to the cartel's pricing arxf production structure. Discounts are 
being given by them especially after the end of the British miners’ strike, 
in March, reduced the world demand for fuel oil. To counter the trend. 
Saudi Arabia threatened to flood the market with 9m barrels per d^. 
by the end of the year, which would result in a further plunge in price 
arKf affect all oil ecorromies. Saudi Arabia is now restricting its oil pro¬ 
duction to 2.2m barrels a day. which is about half its 4.3m bar r els e day 
production quota, to keep oil prices stable. As a result, it is running the 
world's secortd biggest current account deficit, after the US. At Vienrra 

fCantinuad on page Wi 


THE DAY.AFTER 

D ate: Aug 6.1945 
Tktw : 8.15 a.m. 

Place: Hiroshima 

Event; U.S B-29 Bomber 'Enola gay* dropped the first operational 
nuclear bomb in the history of mankind killing about 80.000 people 
outright with rrxKe than 14,000 people dying subsequently of radiation 
effects. The citizens of the world had the first taste of the techno-ethnic 
cult which now domirtales human civilisation. - 

The 2,00.000-plus innocent victims, theb pain and agony seem to 
have been forgotten, as even 40 years after this nightmare, nations of 
the wortd are piling up more and more nuclear weapons amounting to a 
monumental global defence expenditure of roughly $1.5b a day or $2m 
every minute—this at a time when millions of people are dying of 
hunger and poverty in the iess fortunate countries of the world. . 

It is upto the two superpowers to put an end to this omtrxxjs nuclear 
threat that humanity is facing. An agreement on disarmament at the 
superpower level is imperative. 

The Soviet ieader Mikhail Gorbachov, denouncing the Aug 6. 1945 
bombing, accused the US of committing 'a crime that cannot be jus¬ 
tified or forgiven’ and appealed to the US to join hands with USSR in 
halting nuclear tests; fo the past few months there has been a flicker of 
interest ir> the US camp. All hopes rest on the forthcoming summit bet¬ 
ween President Reagan and General Secretary Gorbachov to be held 
later this year. 

Japanese PM Yasuhiro Nakasone. speaking at a prayer ceremony’m 
the Peace Memorial Park on Aug 6. 1985. reasserted his courttry’s 
stand on nuclear weapons and pledged to work for the ultimate aboli¬ 
tion of rxiclear weapons artd to adhere to the ifWee non-nuclear prin¬ 
ciples. Japan is the only non-nuclear nation in the world, which 'is^ 
against the martufacture. possession or entry into the country of nuclear 
weapons. The Mayor of Hiroshima. Takeshi Araki. a survivor of the 
atomic bomb himself, appealed to the superpowers to speed up disar- 
mamem talks, to work towards total abolition of reidear weapons and 
dsmilltarisstion of space, for, in the words of Pope John Paul II 
'Hiroshima is a living witrtess to what can happen but need not and 
should not hsppenr 

ILASRIVASTAVA 
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cnBiais _ 

R&D SCIENTISTS 


Research and development activities, 
for modernising India's defern^e capa¬ 
bilities. have opened up an exciting car¬ 
eer path for young engineers. An insight 
into the world of R & D sciemists work¬ 
ing in various defence research labs in 
the country. 

n engineer's constructive skills, a 
researcher's passion to know the 
unknown and a patriot's grit to 
defend tie country. These basic potentials 
go to make up the R & 0 scientists work¬ 
ing with a network of 44 defence research 
laboratories in the country. Their vocation 
is challenging and the opportunities 
rewarding. 

The Defence Research and Develop¬ 
ment Organisation (DRDO). Ministry of 
Defence, undertakes research and 
development projects through its 
labaratories to meet the diverse defence 


participating in the exciting responsibility 
of developing major defence hardware 
systems such as combat aircrafts, battle 
tanife, missile radars etc. 

The DRDO has now marched along .its 
way successfully towards advanced 
defence research by inducting bright, 
young engineers and science graduates 
directly from universities and technical 
institutions. They have also recruited Ser¬ 
vice officers with technical qualifications 
who provide the feedback of their actual 
experience with the weapons, material 
systems and stores. This helps the scien¬ 
tists to be in touch with specific needs in 
the vital area of defence research. 
RecruHiiMnt 

Until recently the appointment of Scien¬ 
tist 'B' (the basic level of induction into 
DRDO) was through the UPSC. Since 
19d5 the DRDO boards have autonomy in 
matters of recruitment of scientists as it 
was found that technological innovation 



.aibuncf .ra mpnth). 

they will be under a cpntractuaf obligation 
to serve the ORTO for a’minimjm period 
of three years after completion of IraMng. 

P i oepects 

The R & 0 scientist working with the 
DRDO can go several steps up the prom¬ 
otional ladder provided he has the enter¬ 
prise. motivation and drive to forge ahead 
to higher levels, of responsibility. 
Unmatched avenues for professional 
advancement are open in the Scientist 'C 
grade (R$ 1,100-1.600). Scientist 13* 
grade (1.500-2.000), Scierrtist T grade 
(1,800*2.250) Scientist 'F' grade (2,000- 
2,500) and Scientist 'G' grade (2,500- 
3.000). The recently evolved Defence 
Research and Development Service Rules 
permit scientists to be assessed for prom¬ 
otion to the next higher grade within three 
to five years of service in any particular 
grade regardless Of the vacancy positions. 

And finally for those who look out for 
incentives in the vital area of professional 
growth, the DRDO laboratories have 
extensive and expensive experimental 
facilities for development of skills in 
sophisticated areas of research. Oppor¬ 
tunities are also open for deputation 


needs of all the three services—the Army, could bear better results if preceded by abroad for specialising in advanced 


the Navy and the Air Force. R & D in such technical orientation in the respective technologies. There is also e provision to 
sophisticated areas as lasers, solid fields of specialisation. The direct recruits grant leave to motivated scientists to pur- 
devices. radar electronics, warfare sys- were found to be rather too raw to carry sue advanced research studies white in 


terns. communications, computer out advanced research activities. From service. 


-ti 


software, artificial intelligence, instrumen¬ 
tation. missile technology, underwater 
acoustics. software engineering, 
operations research, etc are being 
embarked upon from time to time. 

The defence research laboratories 
equipped with excellent R Et D facilities are 
speckled all over the country—New Delhi, 
Charafigarh. Manali. Dehradun, Kanpur, 
Jodhpur. Bengal. Hyderabad, Pune. Bom¬ 
bay. Vbag. Cochin. Avadi, Bangalore, 
Madras etc. The scientists working in 
these laboratories have the stimulating 
opportunity to carry out basic and fun¬ 
damental research specific to (a) the 
defence requirements of the country and 
(b) indegenisation of imported 
components. 

The scientists, for example, are 
developirtg equipment and processed food 
to be used by our soldiers guarding the 
national frontiers at high attitudes. They 
have also rmearched into the development 
of gun and weaponry systems to suit the 
country's topographical needs—deserts, 
snowy mountains or marshy soil. 

Earlier. 15 to 20 years back the 
majority of defence equipment (and 
spares) in use were being imported. Today 
with consistent and contirHjed efforts of 
the scientists working in the R 8 D defence 
laboratories, the dependence on import 
has reduced considerably and they are 


19B5, exhaustive training is to be impar¬ 
ted in wide ranging areas of recruitment 
like Aeronautics. Computer Software. 
Electronics. Mechanical Engineering, 
Metallurgy. Naval Architecture, Applied 
Mathematics, Applied Optics, Instrumen¬ 
tation, Oceanography, Agriculture, 
Botany. Zoology and Civil Engineering. 

This year DRDO has commenced its 
training programmes with a one-'year 
Fellowship Programme in Electronics. An 
applicant for this programme needs to be 
a postgraduate in Physics with specialisa¬ 
tion in Electronics or a graduate in Elec¬ 
tronics Engineering with aptitude for 
research and development. Selection will 
be done on the basis of a qualifying test 
and interview following which he will have 
to undergo intensive training at the 
Institute of Armament Technology. Pune. 
During the training period he will be 
entitled to a consolidated stipend of Rs 
1,200 per month and a House Rent 
allowance of Rs 190, in case hostel 
accommodaton is not provided for. 

The future of those who successfully 
complete the training is ensured. They 
would be placed in one of the laboratories/ 
establishments as Scientist 'B' in art attrac¬ 
tive scale of Rs 700-1,300 -albngw'th 
additional perquisites of accommodation^ 
advance irjcrements (for exceptionally' 
bright carvfidates) and medical facilities. 


With all this plus the thrill o* a stimulat¬ 
ing career why would an aspiring young 
science graduate ever dream of 'oppor¬ 
tunities' abroad? 

_ _^ 

'ON GOLDEN POND 

I f the wild geese and swans of East 
Germany |6DR| could speak, they would 
probably have heartily endorsed the GDR 
scientists' claim that water birds in their 
highly industrialised country enjoy good liv¬ 
ing conditions and are well looked after. 
These beautiful, elegant birds are to be seen 
floating gracefully in their pristine glory on 
the surface of countless weH-mantained 
pqnds throughout the length and breadth of 
the country. 

Needless to say. a good deal of effort 
has gone into making GDR a haven for 
watw birds. And the rationale behind this 
has been that nature will be more suitat^ 
tor humvi usa where aquatic birds f’nd 
good living conditions. By virtue of their 
large or small-scale propagation, these 
birds, ringed and marked with coloured 
plastic collars bearing coded data, prove to ’ 
be an effective indicator of the poHulton 
load of the envifonmem and thus t^l when,, 
where and how the potentialities of nature 
should be used economically. 

The GOB'S endeavours in water birds 
research to harmonise the,requirements, of 
agriculture, freshwatw fisfiing and nature 
conservation are. therefore, worth emulat¬ 
ing. Indians, please notel 
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oiigBt couniaimc 

BY G. J- UNmTHAN, Director. Students Advisory Bureau. Utriversity of Raiasthan 


/ am intamatad in RahabiUtation 
Sdaneaa/ taehniquea of tha 
phya/eafly handicapped. par- 
ticutarfy for tha blind. What are the 
basic qualifKations needed fot pursu¬ 
ing a career in Rehabilitation and 
wNch irtstitution in India offers 
specialisation in this brapch? 

Prafufa Hazanka. DIbnigarh 
Kindly contact the Director, National 
Institute for the Visually Handicapped. 
116 Rajpur Road. Dehra Dun-248 001. 

/ am an Arts graduate and wish to do 
English shorthand through postal 
coaching. Is there any standard institu¬ 
tion providing this course? 

D.G. Ra/yaguru, Gorida!(Gujarat) 
Please contact The British Institutes. 
72/8 12. P.O. Box 1025; 359 D.N. 
Road. Bbmbav-400 023 for a tree copy of 
their prospectus while mentioning the 
subject. 

/ have appeared in the stenography 
test after qualifying the written test of 
Grade D Stenographers Exam 1984 
conducted by the Staff Selection Com¬ 
mission on Oct 22. 1984. Till now I 
have not received any intimation from 
their end. nor could I rind the result in 
any pybUcation. 

Veerji Fotadar. Beagam, (Kashmir 

Please go through the back issues of 
Employment News, which will be avail¬ 
able at the nearest Employment Exchange, 
to find out whether the results of the exam 
have been announced. II these are not 
contairted in Employment News yoM may 
assume that the results have not been 
declared. 

My brother is studying in 1st year 
8. Sc. (Education) in Mysore. The 
course is conducted by NCERT. What 
ate the career prospects of this course? 
Is he eligible ^ applying for 8. £ in the 
Indian Institute of Science. Bangalore 
and also B. Tech, in MIT. Madras? 

T.C. Raghuvir. Tiruchirapalli 
B.Sc. (Education) is a 4-year pro¬ 
fessional course for science teachers. 
Advanced M.Sc. (Education) courses are 
also availabte at the Regional College of 
Education. I^ore. The Indian Institute of 
Sciertce. Bangalore and the Anna Univer¬ 
sity (includes MIT). Madras require can¬ 
didates to have B.Sc. (Physics. Chemistry, 
Mathematics) for B.Tech. courses. The 
B.Sc. (Education) course is not listed as an 
eligible course for admission, but you may 
_ refer to the in^itutions corK:erned. 


/ shall shortly be finishing my 
schooling as per 10+2+3 pattern of 
C.B.S.E. I am interested in 
Physiotherapy. Kindly tell me what / 
should do. 

Aruna Deshpande. Bhilai 

Only a limited number of regular cour¬ 
ses are available in Physiotherapy, namely 
B.Sc. courses at the Ail India Institute of 
Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation. 
Bombay 400 034 and Madras Medical 
College. Madras. Diploma courses ate 
available at Patna Medical College: SMS 
Medical College. Jaipur; Physio- 
Occupational Therapy Institute. Deen 
Dayal Upadhyaya Marg, New Delhi; Chris¬ 
tian Medical College. Ludhiana and at cer¬ 
tain hospitals. 

Is there any entrance tesf for 
admission to the Armed Forces 
Engineering College, Kirkee? If so. 
when is it held? How can the form and 
prospectus be obtained? Is there any 
scope for Automobile Architecture in 
India? 

Amitav Mishra, Bhubaneswar 

There is no direct admission to the 
Armed Forces Engineering College. Kirkee. 
Young men with requisite qualifications 
who are already recruited in tfie armed for¬ 
ces are sent there for training. 

Automobile Design (not Arctiitecture) is 
a part of the diploma/degree course in 
Automobile Engineering. There are a 
limited number of Automobile Engineering 
courses in India. The minimi'rn admissiorr 
requirement is Hr.Scc./10-l-2 with 
Science and Mathemotic.s. 

I 

/ have done M.Sc. (Mathematics) 
with high ^nd class marks and now / 
am employed in a Central Government 
department. Is it possible for me to 
carry on research work for Ph.D.? Is 
there any Indian university which con¬ 
ducts programmes for Ph.D. through 
correspondence? 

Bhagabat Mandal. Nadia (W.B.) 

There is no bar on employed persoas 
with required qualifications to register for 
Ph. D. in most universities. The universities 
may, however, require that the scholar 
spends a minimum period of 2 months per 
year on the campus. You may contact the 
head of the department of your alma mater 
fdr details. There are no correspondence 
courses for Ph.D. 

lama post-graduate in Archaeology 
from Patna University. / am interesteif 
'm water archaeology. What wlU I have 


to do if / want to work in this Held? 

Anil Kumar Varma. Parma 

As yet. there are no .specialised courses 
in the field of Marine Aridiaeoiogy. Can¬ 
didates with considerable field experience 
in Archaeology wilt probaMy te con¬ 
sidered lor projects in Marine Archaeoiogy. 

I am a class XU Scianea studant 
with Maths as my main stHgact. f want 
to do graduation in Sdattea andpursua 
highar studias in Astrophysics. Which 
institutes in India hava good fadlitias 
for this .and what are tha jot and 
research prospects for an astro¬ 
physicist in India and abroad? 

ShyMn Jmisio^iaim. Bhopal 

After your graduation with Physics and 
Maths, preferably B.Sc. ^on$) Physics, 
you may seek admission to the M.Sc. 
course in the Centre of Advanced Study in 
Astronomy and Astrophysics. Osmania 
University. Hyderabad or Purnabi Univer¬ 
sity. Patiala. Excelleni research bcilities in 
Astrophysics are available at the Tata 
Institute of Fundamental Research. Bom¬ 
bay and the Indian Institute of Science. 
Bangalore. 

We would like soma information on 
management trainees. What are the 
necessary qualifications and miAfcA 
firms recruit them? 

MaUlturi ft ftenu. Jataodhar 

Several of the bigger industrial houses 
and public sector companies regularly 
advertise for ni<inagcmeni iramecs. They 
invite technical graduates. M.BJk.s. C.A.s 
and postgraduates in Economics. Com- 
rherce and related subiects to atiply. 
Srrialler private companies as also some of 
the giants like DCM and JK advertise lor 
graduates as management trainees, but 
tliese have a more Kinitcd scope than t!ie 
technically qualified and postgraduates. 


NOTE TO RFJkDCRS 

Before lushing in your career prableni. ctiock 
f It can be solved by tooking upow sections 
on Careers or Career CouttseKiag m the 
earlier issues. Space is bniiied: the mai rece¬ 
ived staggering. Lelleis diosen «e those at 
general interest or in parbeuiar cases where 
the information is hard to tnd or has not been 
published before. Many readers ask far a per¬ 
sonal reply. Sorry. lEiis is not possdile. So 
please don't send postage or envelopes. 
Make your queries speerhe and bad 
them to Career Cour»elkng Career b Com¬ 
petition Times. 10 Daryaganj. New Odhi- 
110 002. Your, tetters shodd be accom¬ 
panied by the coupon. 




LAUNCHING INTO THE VOID 

BY DR SHIV PRASAD KOSTA 


In 1610. Kepler wrote : “Lat US create vessels and sails adjusted to the heavenly with the story Around The Moon in 
ether and men will present themselves who are unafraid of the boundless voids.'* 1872. His writings had a sound, scientific 
What followed is the unfolding of the history of modem astroiKMTiy and space exciting to read that 

technology. In a six-part serial, let's follow step-by-step the dev^opment of roc- amused, inspired and stirnulated 
kM lechnolcw. the ^ 

ment of satellites, the advent of the space transportation system, various isiolkovsky of USSR. Robert Goddard of 
applications of satellites and the space scene in India. USA and Hermann Oberth of Germany; all 

three ackrxiwledged the influence of Ver- 




U ntil 1 b43. man thought itiat earth 
was stationary and every com¬ 
monly known celestial object like 
the sun. the moon and Wte planets 
revolved around the earth. But in 1543. 
Nicolaus Copernicus (1473-1543) 
established that the Earth. Mercury. Mars. 
Jupiter. Saturn, etc revolved around the 
sun. Galileo, who discovered the sun spots 
and the moons of Jupiter, emphasised that 
the earth was not the sole centre of motion 
in the universe. The basic law of planetary 
motion, formulated by Johannes Kepler 
(1571 -1630) established the fact that the 
planets moved in elliptical orbit around the 
sun. Sir Isaac Newton (1642-1727) pro¬ 
pounded the Universal Law of Gravitation. 
These were the scientific discoveries that 
laid il.c toundations for modern astronomy 
and si>ace technology. 

In 1610. Kepler wrote; There will cer-, 
tainly be no lack of human pioneers when 
we have mastered the an of soaring. Let 
us create vessels and sails adjusted to the 
heavenly ether and men will present them¬ 
selves wfio are unafraid of the boundless 
voids. In the meantime, we shall prepare 
for the brave sky travellers, maps of the 
celestial bodies—I shall do it for the Moon 
and you. Galileo, for Jupiter.*' Similarly Or 
Robert H. Goddard wrote ; “It is difficult to 
say wfiat is impossible, for the dream of 


yesterday is the hope of today and the 
r^Kty of tomorrow." 

While turning the pages of space his¬ 
tory, it wilt be found that the Chinese fired 
'fire arrows' somewhere around 1232 
A.O. Later, m 1792, Tipu Sultan suc¬ 
cessfully demonstrated the effective use of 
'fire arrows* against the British Army at 
Sriran^patrtam of the erstwhile My^re 
dominion. This prompted the Briti^ to 
work hard and develop rockets based on 
Tipu's idea. In 1B65. Jules Verne, the illus¬ 
trious prodigy in science fiction, wrote his 
book Earth To Moon and followed it up 


ne's writings in their scientific work. 

Konstantin Eduardovich Tsiolkovsky 
(1857-1935). who was considered an 
eccentric dreamer, worked out for the first 
time the theoretical solutions for the scope 
of projectiles from the earth's atmosphere 
artd gra>ntaiional field. In fact.- it can 
emphatically be stated that if space age 
was bom anywhere, it was in the rooms of 
Tsiolkovsky's timber house in the town of 
Kaluga, south-west of Moscow, where he 
worked out the above-mentioned theoreti¬ 
cal concepts. In 1895. he mentioned for 
the first time the possibility of artificial 


ROCKET PROPULSION 

(Basic Concept) 



I n Its very essentials, a rocket engine 
rxtnsists of a combustion chamber, a 
nozzle and an exhaust exit. The pro¬ 
pellant is injected into the combustion 
chamber, ignited and the exhaust ejected 
at high velocity, producing a forward 
thrust of the rock^ system. There are 
basically two kinds of propelbnts—nxtno- 
propellants arrd bi-propella'nts. In the case 
of a mono propellant like hydrogen perox¬ 
ide it is made to decompose in the pre¬ 
sence of a catalyst to produce the exhaust 
gas. Such propellanis are only rarely used 
as in the case of midcoui;% correction. 
Under bi-propellant -r^tems which consist 
of a fuel and an oxidiser, we have the solid 
and liquid prnpeliants. A typical example, 
of a solid propellant is a mixture of' 
celtulose rvtrate and nitro-glycerin conver¬ 
ted into fine grains and padted into the 


combustion chamber. The burning surface 
of the solid propellant is so arranged that it 
produces optimum thrust. In the case of 
liquid propellants the typical fuels used are 
kerosene, alcohol and hydrogen and the 
oxidisers are oxygen, fluorine and nitrogen 
tetrcxide» lt is simple to see that for for¬ 
ward propulsion the ratio of the total thrust 
developed by the rocket to the total 
weight should be greater tf»an 1: in the 
case of multistage rockets, the first stage 
usually has this ratio between 1.5 and 2. 
Another important parameter associated 
with the effectiveness of a rocket is its 
specific impulse (lv) which is defined as 
1 ^, — thrust in kg 

kg of propellant burnt per second 
It is thus seen that Ix' has the dimension 
of time and is expre^d in seconds. We 
also have lx> = (V»/g) where V' is the 
velocityof exhaustandV>M/TwhereT is the 
fuel burning temperature. While specific 
impulse, which is the effectiveness of the 
propellant to produce rocket thrust, is the 
deciding factor in rockets used for getting 
out of the earth's atmosphere and its 
gravitational field, for high speed travel in 
interplwtetary space (and in future perhaps 
for interstellar travel) the velocity of the 
exhaust (and the corresponding tempera¬ 
ture of (ud burning) is a crucial ^tor. 
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SataKlis WMi Tkwr LaunciMn 


Cauntry 

Datatrt 

SataUita/ 

VtMghtpf 


fiat 

launch 

Launcher 

aatellite 

,(ka) 

USSR 

4.10.57 

Sputnik-1 / 




Vostok 

83 

USA 

31.1.58 

£xptorer-1/ 

Jupiter 

15 

France 

1.11.65 

.Astrix-1/ 
Oiomat A 

80 

Japan 

11.2.70 

Ohsumi/ 

Lanida-4S 

24 

China 

24.4.70 

LongMatch-V 


- 

CSL-1 . 

173 

UK 

28.10.71 

Bospetu 

66 

kidia 

17.7.80 

Rohini/ 

SLV-3 

40 


sateflites. In Dnam Of Tha Earth Ana 
The Sky, published from Moscow, he 
wrote: The fancied satellite of the Earth 
would be something like a moon, but 
arbitrarily closer to our plane'—only far 
erwugh to be outside its atmosphere, that 
is. at a distance of some 300 versts.” It is 
amazing that Tsiolkovsky, as early as 
1903. described a rocket motor using 
liquid hydrogen and oxygen; he also put 
tonward the idea of multiple rockets to 
overcome the disadvantages of a single- 
stage rocket. 

Goddard (1882-1945) also indepen¬ 
dently reached theoretical conclusions 
similar to those of Tsiolkovsky. though ten 
years later. However, he followed up his 
theoretical work with many experiments. 
In 1926. he launched the first-ever liquid- 
luelled rocket from a farm in 
Massachusetts, USA. 

In Germany, interest in rocket research 
found expression in the founding of the 
Society for Space Travel in 1927. 
Unaware of Goddard's success in launch¬ 
ing a liquid-fuelled rocket, Winkler, one of 
the members of the society, fired a similar 
rocket successfully in 1931. Subsequent¬ 
ly. the activities of the society reached a 
low ebb till 1942 when Werner Von 
Braun, who joined the society in 1929, 
tired a rocket which attained a height of 
50 miles and a distance of 120 miles. 
Hitler, impressed by the test, immediately 
ordered top priority to the project which 
led to the de^opment of the world's first 
ballistic missiles, the V-2 rockets (V for 
vengeance) which were used against 
England across the Otannel in 1944. The 
V-2 rockets used liquid oxygen and 
alcohol mixture and carried a warhead of 
about 2.000 pounds. 

In 1952. the International Commission 
of Scientific Union (ICSU) decided to 
observe 1957-58 as the International 
Geo-i)hysical Year (IGY) which later 
became the inaugural year of space 
exploratior. In July 1955. President 
Eisenhower announc^ the decision of the 


Kst.. Tm vvas' fotldwed by ah i^^ 
declaration by the USSR. The two super¬ 
powers worked hard and the USSR took 
the lead by launching on Oct A. 1957. 
SPUJNIK-.T, which weighed 83 kg. On 
Nov 3. 1957. SPUTNlK-2 with Laika. tlie 
dog aboard it. was launched. On Jan 31. 
1958. America launched Explorer-1 suc¬ 
cessfully into tlie earth's orbit using a foui- 
stage rocket. Jupiter'. 

K. Tsiolkovsky many years ago 
expressed his conviction that man'i 
ultimate destiny lay among the stars—tlv 
universe. Deep space probes were aimed 
at sampling the fields and particles of the 
interplanetary medium free from the 
earth's influence. Pioneer-5, the first inter¬ 
planetary probe was launched on Mar 11. 
1960 into an elliptical orbit just inside the 
earth's circular orbit. Later, the Pioneer 
spacecraft series was resumed in 1965 to 


World's Space Launch Centres 


Name 

Vandenberg AFB 
Wallops Island 
Kennedy Space Centre 
Baikonur Cosmodrome 
Volgograd Station 
Northern Cosmodrome 
OTRAG (German 
Company) 

OTRAG (German 
Company) 

Guiana Space Centre 
San Marco Platform 
Sriharikota 


Country 

USA (West Coast) 

USA (l ast Coast) 

USA (Ft™ Ida) 

US.SH 

US.Sit 

USSR 

Liby.) 

Zaire 

Ireiu.li Guiana 
Italy 

Indra (Andhi.i 
Pi aril • 


Shuang-Ctieng-lzc (;hiii.i 

(Each Wind Centre) 

Osaki Launch Centre Jaijari 

Kogoshima Space Centre Jap):iii 


continue studies of inierjilai i.iiiry space 
from widely separated localion.j br>th 
inside and outside the eatlh'. orbit. 

President Eisenhower, on Jiil 29, 
1958. laid the foundation ;;taiu: of 
National Aeronautics and Space Adminis¬ 
tration (NASA) (or space science and 
technology. On Apr 12. 1961 USSR 
pressed on their initial advantage by mak¬ 
ing the first manned space flight in which 
Yuri Gagarin made a sirtgle orbit round the 
earth in Vostok-1. Valentina Tereshkova 
flew in Vostok-6 in June 1963; she com- 
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Technical sub systems details ot the iiMian 
ASLV. 

pleted 48 revolutions of the rtarili, a leal 
which no woman has yet equalled or sur¬ 
passed. President Kertnedy announced on 
May 25. f961 the go.'il to put man on the 
moon before the end ot the decade. On 
Jul 29. 1969. Neil Armstrong ol USA 
became the lirsi man to put his leet on tfte 
moon. 

One ol the greatest milestones in 
manned space flight, and un event that 
evoked worldwide acclaim, was the July 
1975 link-up ol a Soviet and an American 
sjiacecralt in earth orbit (225 km), a fratei-. 
nisation the ntass media was quick to dub 
as 'Handshake In Orbit' 

The advent ol the reusable Space Shut¬ 
tle Transportatior* System (SSTS). a cost 
benefit approach to sjjace ojterations by 
USA. marks another Important landmark 
of the space age during 1975-82 It was 
also during the >-,ame period that 'tie Inst 
sjtnce-shuttlc Columbia was iauiwJied 
Irbm Kennedy Space Ceiuie on Ajn 12. 
1981. 

(To be continued) 


Ahovf llw oultior: Dr Kosta is Deputy Director at ISRO Satellite Cen¬ 
tre. Bangalore. Group Director of the Spacecraft Electronics Group of the 
Ce^ and Director of the Publications and Public Relations Unit of ISRO. 
He has been and is stHI actively engaged in R 8 0 programmes of ISRO 
and also in ex|)loring the pos.s<bitit>e3 ol using nature for the benefit of 
man. He pioneered the idea of ur.ing plants and trees lor transmission and 
reception of etectromagnetic waves—generating electricity trom tree-. 
(1984) wtd receiving television signals from trees (1983). 
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vOTiRiis ww nof inv 
gf wn PJ. Bh^ 


I, hoc iho 


book Z o nmth mgi ; Dtugittwr Of 7h» 
MUIt. VNmi'» omto? Ho io owon plan* 
nbia U» matt nowoi foBking to Y.C 
KUAN oiirf JVOISIfA SIIMMA.Blial>. 
nogor aoKooli Ao wonP of Me (uccoH 

T he cwntatnation of bureaucrat and 
writer in one per^nn is difficult to 
oome by. However. P.S. Bhatnagar.. 
curreruty Admmistrator of the New Delhi 
MurticipalCommfnee incorporates these 
varied dimensions mto his personality, 
Belortpng to the rare genre of 'inteiiectual 
bureaucrats'he is an MS officer and author 
of Zanmtttamgi: Oa m a hta r Of The 
fSZt —a realistic portrayal of life in 
Mizoram. 


An avid reader himaaif, Bhatnagtf 
strongly fMa thet readirtg contributes to 
overall potsonaNay d eve lop m ent, it hae 
lutped him perform hit various functions 
as a buraaucrac more ^Mscavaiy. Rrsdy. 
laadbig haa hslpad Nm d ov ate p a aen- 
sMsisy SB various iHuss which thfatf i m a 
comidBrinp sduadons Iriim a humam 


point of 


: ’You ao 


longv handle a fie Mw a fttSL It r 
a panKm'a Me and yea trim your 


various angtes and tharotore reading heti:^ 
to assess situations in real lift from 
sides too. I ' 

Despite holdir^ a demanding positk^n 
in the bureaucracy. Bhatnagar is a voia*' 
cious reader. Twenty years in the inefm 
Achninistrative. Services (IAS) haven't 
dulled his appmite for read^g. How does 
he find time for Rterary pursuits? Shys 
Bhatnagar; "h is always the busy pers|bns 
who find lime for pursuits de^ta their 
multifarious aettvilies. Normally p^ple 
spend a good part of their time in fruitless 
activities. However, here some sacrifices 
have to be made. You have to minimise 
socialising, cut down on sleep." He 
devotes about four hours a day to reading 
which includes two hours in the night as' 
he feels that at this time there are no 
limitations on reading. 

He started reading a book a day since 
the age of 15. Pavl as a student he was 
meticulous about preparing notes when 
reading different books. His favourite 
author then was Thomas Hardy. However, 
now he has no particular preferences and 
reads anything he can lay his hands on^ 
magazines and newspapers mainly. 

What prompted him to write a book 
himselfP The main motivation, according 
to Bhatnagar. was the conspicuous lack of 
knowledge and information among the 
masses about the state of Mizoram. He 
felt the necessity to educate the people 'In 
an interesting yet informative way" and 
therefore chose the medium of story writ¬ 
ing. This, plus the need to give vent to his 
urge for writing. At the moment he is busy 
planning his next novel which w'H deal 
with the issue of generi»ion gap. 

Bhatnagar confesses that ah extremely 
understanding atmosphere at home has 
helped him cultivate his hobbies of reading 
and writing. Even as a t^rid, he explains, 
he was not requited fo do any household 
ritores or errartds. And as a married man 
he is fortunate to hove an understanding 
wife and chHdrerr. Whh the result that des¬ 
pite the tong hours spent in office, he is 
able to devote tirrie to bia IHarary pursuits. 

Being a lovar of books, however, does 
nor dasrify Bhaeiig a * ' as a 'book wonn'. 
Aa a sbiriant he dewead coneiderable rime 
ta ppar t i ple t riH cricket and t saJn ii rii i w t 
o»ani#itoo«c. 


hae Hrittng from Itaer and bead in UP, 


and dy nam ie m. Akir Md'fffS.'ai^riMkig 
» Bhatnagar. is e pre«y iai iB| ar^t tu M- Pk i d 
sarviee. ■ ■ ' \ » - 

Ml MiS officer cd iMteijiMficey eadm 
the past 20 years, hd kdk that the 
charm of working in Me Serricee has 
grown . over Me years o win g to Me 
chaiter^theioboRere.,. Heaven views 
l^ic^ interferenee as » c ha ll en ge though 
he feels that in a democracy, the chosen 
repres{Bntativee of the psfo^ hawe the 
ri^t to gride bureaucrats and lay down 
the'general pettem of work. On the issua 
of IAS officers being suk^eciedto freciuant 
transfers. Bbatoagar feels M« these 
should be accepted as part of Me job and 
taken in Me- sMde rather than viewed as 
harassments. 

The new officers being recruited' into 
the Serviem are brigfK. ershusiastic and 
eager yourrgsters. The standard of the Ser¬ 
vices is. accordirtg to Bhatnagar. being 
maintained and conflicting reports have 
not dulled the idealism of young IAS 
officers. 


Intellect and determination, Bhatnagar 
feels, are essential tor success in any 
sphere of life. These, coupled with hard 
work, are Me key to a successful 
personality. 

P.S. Bhatnagar haa recently keen appointed 
Drihi'eSalaaTrirCommissionar. 


MIZORAM’S 

CHILDREN 


P ramod Bhat¬ 
nagar teHs his 
tale in perhaps 
too simple a style. 

Zonmtkangi: 
DaaghUr Of Tba 
HfOa. his maiden 
attempt at writing. 
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WINMWTDIHnnilllS 

BY AMRIKSINGH, Former Secretary. Association:of Indian Universities 


A new educational policy for 
our country is in the offing. 
Unless the policy is framed in 
the light of our social and 
economic constraints. It 
would remain a futile exercise. 

A constructive education policy ‘s the 
need of the hour. In his first address 
to the nation. PM Rajiv C>indhi 
rightly identified education as the area 
where new initiative was called for. During 
the last few months, the subject has been 
hotly debated upon. The Ministry of 
Education is also preparing a set of pro¬ 
posals. the draft report of which would 
then be publicly discussed. The policy is 
likely to be finalised by the end of the year 
to be implemented from the next 
dcademic year. 

The steps taken so far are In the right 
direction. But one assumption that can be 
riuestioried is that the educational policy 
c.in be framed without reference to the 
economic policies of the country. It can be 
)ut somewhat differently. Planning 
ncludes much more than economic plan¬ 
ing. Every new Plan indicates how the 
country is to be developed. Every Plan 
locument, in that sense, lays down a 
.rategy for development. A progressive 
' ducaiional policy drawn in a social and 
i T.onomic vacuum will not be practicable, 
^he policy would either remain on paper or 
.01 lid fail at the implementation stage, 
vir. education is directly linked with 
''ational progress and an educational 
ilicy without reference to the strategy of 
•icvelQpment would remain a futile exor- 
;ise. The crux of the matter is that educa¬ 
tion is a sub-system of the whole system 
tnd unless it changes, no major changes 
.ire possible in the sub-system. 

if this line of argument is accepted, it 
•ihould be clear why we have not a^ieved 
• 00% literacy in the country. Illiteracy is 
■osely linked* with poverty elimination. 

•'aving failed on the poveny front, we also 
■iiiled on the literacy front. Now the ques¬ 
tion is. how do we go about removing 
'Heracy? The experience of various coun- 
■'les' in the last 50 years shows that 
literacy has been eliminated only through 
^r.ass mobilisation. In dther woids. the 
(hool system has been expanded to take 


care of the growing children. When t,hey 
grow up, they grow up as literates and not 
us illiterates. But adults also need to be 
motivated to make themselves literate. 
Their motivation comes basically from the 
fact that in the process of educating them¬ 
selves their poverty is also eradicated. 

How far are we likely to succeed in this 
battle? We can succeed if we modify the 
strategy of development in such a way that 
poverty is wiped off and mass mobilisation 
is accepted as a pre-condition for success. 
People must be encouraged to learn. 
Illiteracy was overcome in North Vietnam 
even as the country was fighting a bloody 
and prolonged war with the US. 

Primary education, the lynchpin of the 
educational system, has two problems— 
poverty and paucity of teachers and 
schools. The national drop-out rate is 
approximately 60% because of withdrawal 
of children of poor parents from schools. 
The parents either find- it difficult to keep 
the children at school nr find it profitable 
to use them as wage-earners or as helping 
hands in the family. For example, boys can 
be asked to tend the cattle and girls can 
look after their younger brothers and sis¬ 
ters. Besides, in India, approximately 40% 
of the schools are one-teacher schools. 
Obviously the teacher is unable to exercise 
proper control over all the children and the 
absence of a child for days or weeks 
together is not considered a serious pro¬ 
blem. The country spends about 3% of 
its gross national product (GNP) on educa¬ 
tion. The Education Commission in 1968 
assumed an expenditure of 6% of the GNP 
on education. This, however, has not hap¬ 
pened and may not happen. This is a 
question of priorities. 

The weakest link in the educational 
chain is the secondary stage- lower as well 
as higher. The higher secondary level was 
sought to be strengthened with the 
introduction of the plus two stage An 
attempt was also made to vocationalise 
education at that stage. The effort so tar 
has not been particularly successful. 
However, we would like to comment on 
the quality of teachers on whom the effec¬ 
tiveness of education depends. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the general quality of teachers is- 
so poor that their teaching is net effective. 
This could be attributed to their low social 
status or low monetary gains. The future 
prospects for a schoolteacher being 
almost nil he tacks commitment and 
interest in his career. With the result the>‘- 


cniioivn ,ioae mieresi RT scnooi; 

In advanced countries not many people 
go to colleges or universities. A clerk in a 
bank,' for instance,' is someone who has 
finished school. In our country hardly any¬ 
body would be considered for a bank job 
unless he has graduated. Obviously,, 
knowledge imparted at the school level is 
unsatisfactory. Arty effort towards better¬ 
ment has to be directed to training and 
motivation at the postgraduate level. 

Out of approximately 3m under¬ 
graduate students, only half a million or sc 
are truly and genuinely interested in higher 
education. The rest are tlwe because they 
have nowhere else to ga Were the 
organised sector of the eedhomy working 
better and generating more jobs, young 
boys and girls passsing out from school 
would be able to find jobs for themselves. 
Today they cannot. Why? One. because 
they are not properly trained and. two, 
because the number of jobs available is 
limited. 

If the rush in colleges is to be avoided, 
more jobs will have to be created at the 
middle level for which appropriate kind of 
training will have to bo given at the school 
level. Jobs, however, are scarce at all 
levels. .Students, when unable to get jobs, 
feel that there is nothing wrong in continu¬ 
ing with further studies. Every family c.an- 
not afford college education for its 
children. In $uch a situation, students h.sve 
no choice except to enter the job market at 
an early age and hope foi the be.st. 

An important aspect of higher educa¬ 
tion is the fee structuie. Tha tuition fee. 
except for one oi two states, is .ytore or 
less what it u,sed to be three or four 
decades ago though the cost of everything 
has risen enormously. Buildings, books 
and equipment cost very much more, and 
:',alaries of both teaching and non-teaching 
staff have also gone up. Consequently, the 
percentage of fee collection has come 
down to about 12% of the total expendi¬ 
ture which was 20% in 1950-51. A gioup 
of educationists, therefore, demands that 
tuition fees be raised 

In a society where only 20% of the 
students at the universities are motivated, 
the remaining 80% can refu.se to pay even 
this very low tuition fee. They can go to 
the extent of saying that they are doing a 
Tsvour to society by attending college even 
though they know tfiat it is not useful to 
them. In a way. they are obliging the rest 
of us by agreeing to be in colleges; it 
krreps them out of mischief.^'Imagine a 
situation when more than 2m .students are 
let loose with nothing to do. With their 
abundant and reckless energy they could 
turn things upside down. I still believe, as I 
did in 1973, that it is a fallacy to imagine 
that we are imparting education in our 
educational institutions. Quite a few of 
• them’Sbaby^Hting"'emeftes. - * ■ 
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dYMN GUPTA 


The abtiity to render complex information into tangible figures and graphs is a great asset to any 
administrator The aim of data interpretation tests is to assess that abriity m future administrators, ff your 
schedule for the coming months mdudes the CIVIL SERVICES (MAINS), then here's your diance 

to brush up on data interpretation 


» -Ll -« 

Show the givan data n the form of a tabid, so as to bnng out 
clearly all the facts Also, vidicate the source and giva a aurtaMa 
title 

According to the census of Manufacturers Rapott. 1975, die 
John Smith Manufacturaig Company em pto y a d ^X) non-union 
and 1,250 union empioyaas m 1971. Of lhaaa 220 were 
females of which 140 wore iKMvunion. in 1972. the number of 
union amployaes increased to 1.475 of which 1.300 were 
males Of the 250 non-union empiOYaes 200 were malas. in 
1973, 1 700 employees were union membare and 50 were 
non-union Of all the employees m 1973. 250 were fsmales of 
which 240 ware union ma m bai s In 1974. the total number of 
employeas was 2.000 of which 1% was non-union. Of al the 
employs m 1974 300 ware famalas of which only 5% were 
non-union 


JOHN SMITH MJVfUFACTURING COMPANY 
(yvotfcars acooidmg to union mambarahip and sex) 


Yamr 

Umon mernbem 

AhVHMRVI 

nmmbmn 

Taul 

Mmfms fe- Tout 
malms 

Makta At- Tara/ 
malma 

UMaa Fa- Total 
malaa 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1 170 ao 1.250 
1.300 175 1 475 
1 460 240 1.700 
1.685 295 1.990 

260 140 400 

200 50 250 

40 10 50 

15 5 20 

1.430 220 1 650 
1.500 225 1 725 
1.500 250 1 750 
1.700 300 2.000 
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Tabulate the following information m a suitable form widi pro¬ 
per rulings and headings 

The Annual Report of lahapore Public Ubtaty tevaais the 
foUowing points regarding the reading habits of Its members. 

Out of a totd 3.713 books issued to the members in the 
month of June 1981. 2 100 were fiction The kbraiy had 467 
members dumg the period and they were dassifiad into five 
desses A, B. C. D and E The number of members beloi«o>HI fi> 
the first four dasses were respectivelv IS, 176, 98 and 129. 
arxl the number of fiction issued to diem were 103.1.187.647 
and 58 respectively t^fiimber of books, other than textbooks and 
fictxm. issued to these four classes of members ware respac- 
tnefy 4. 390 217 and 341 Textbooks ware tssuad only to 
membors belonging to classes C. D and E and the number of 
textbooks issued to them were respectivelv 3.317 and 160 

During the same penod. 1.246 penoduals were asuad 
These mdudad 396 techrecal loumals of which 36 ware asuad 
to members of class B. 45 to class D and 315 to class E 

To nambers of classes B. C. 0 arxl E. die number of olhar 
journals asuad were 419.26 231 and 99 raspacnvely. 

The report, however, showed an inciam by 3.9% m the 
number of books asuad over last mondi. dwxjgh there was a 


cotre sp ondaig decrease by 6.1% m the number df penodeds 
issued to the members 


Tabh 

iSHAPORE PUBUC UBRARY 
(Annual Report on June 1683 on reading habits of its membais) 




Osss 

of 

members 

This 

month 

guns) 

Last 

month 

(May) 


A 

B 

C 

0 

E 



Tatalnumbar 

15 

176 

98 

129 

49. 

467 


— -■_ 

i iLimw 

103 

1 187 

647 

58 

105 

2,100 

2.021,2 

TaaObooka 

— 

— 

3 

317 

160 

480 

462d 

Oikarkooka 

4 

390 

217 

341 

181 

1.133. 

109U 

Taialbooka 

107 

1.577 

867 

716 

446 

3 713 

3 574., 

Tachnieal 


36 


45 

315 

396 

4220 

OMan 

76d 

419 

26 

231 

99 

850« 

9050 

Total 

75 

456 



QQ 

1.246 

1 327*1 


NalBs: 

• » .Total numbar of mambars« 467 Number of members 
takxngng to dan E «487-(t9176 4-98-I-129)« 49 

V"* Tom number of books fiictXHi. textbooks and other books) 
■wad" 3.713 Tom number of textbooks Bsued-* 3 4- 317 4- 
160m 480. Tommimberof fictKX«issuedm2 100 Totolnumber 
Olo«arbookSMauad«3.713-{2 1004-480)>1 133 

€*■ Tom rexnber of poixxficab (tochmcal and other journals) loued ■■ 
1.246 Numbar of tachncai loumds 396 Number of other journals 
>i1.246- 396<-8&0 

Numbar of journals mued to class A >■ 850 - (419 4-26 4-231 
4-99)->75 

•» Figuias for feat month (May) 

dbeto.’ Sewa a a laponad that dare is an mcieasa of 3 9% m da 
rsanbar of bocks awad n June over da last month, we have 

««Iho «am numba of books nauad n da last mote h » 3.713X 
ra0yfO3L9m3.673 63->3.574 
a a Ha tom numbar of ficbon issued last mondta 2.100 X 100/ 
1O3.0»2jim 17ar2.021 

. a a The tom numbar ef textbooks asueir last mondi a 480 X 
700^0319 a 481.981X462 

a a The tom numbar of other books saued a 3,674-(2,021 
462)a 1.019 

Rsiibd te al t. - Smoa a decieasa of 6 1% a raportad ei da asua of 
psriodxa h m June over da last montfi. we have f 

naTIa tom numbar of periodicals asuad / 

lBalfflandiaij46X10(V93 9ai,32694ar1.327 * 

■ a Tha numbar of tMbncal jouaals issued 
laattiiondia398X100y93.9a421 72or422 
a a The numbar of odar journals asuad laat mordfia 1 «327 -422, 
a90S. 
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^ Hi>. Iw>iy^'n am 

dKImrnit-m^yiia^^ f3lMr'<Mmn| 

t^^( l ii yiwii» ii rri ptb»uwtfte^^ »^^ 


- 

(Kaaanat 

1 . AgdeuliwkieiriorMgailionandcofien^^ 

1.475 

devetopment' 


2. MeitvandinedkimirriBation 

640 

3. Povwr 

975 

4. VRaBeandamaEindusiifos 

435 

S. IndustriaeendminerBls 

2 LS 00 

6 . Transport and oommunicatian 

1.650 

7. 'Sodaraandcea ' 

1.725 

8 . bwsidorias 

800 

Total 

10.200 


iimifftioitBii 

The abovefTwndoned iRk>nna{ion can be represented with 
the he^pf the Percentage Bar Dtegiem or Pie Diagram. 
PmantaggBarDiagnm 

bt thia, (fiflerent percentages for the purpose of diagram can 
be obtained as given in Table X. 


PERCENTAGE BAR DIAORAM 


nNcwmaw 

SocWaswios 


Transport B 
communication 


Industries B 
minerals 


VKIaga Bamatt 
industries 

Powir 

Major ft medium 
inigmion 

Agriculluie. 
minor irrigetton B 
c o mm u twy 
dSMiopmeni 



7.8« 

t6.S% 

16.2% 

24.5% 


4.3% 

9.5% 

6 . 3 % 

14.5% 




& .Awn. 

Ho. 

CBtC¥t9$iOt$9 

Panantaga 

invaalmant 

1 ■ Agricutture, minor 

1.475X100 

*14.5 

Jhioeiionand . 

10.260 


coRimuniiy 
' dayelopmeM 

2. Maihf and medium 

640X100 

- 6.3 

■sdgadDh... .• 

10 . 20 Q 


3. Pawery*".. v' 

D76XI0D 

» 9.5 


loado 



■4i-' Vmiii^arid'atME''''' 



' mduairiee - • 

5. IndusetuB artd 
' mineieis 

6. Tranaportand 
OQtnmunicaiion 

7. Social services 

8. biventoriea 

lo[a» ■■■ ■ 

2.500X100 

10 . 2 M 

1.660X100 

10.200 

1.725X100 

10.200 

800X100 

10.200 

-24.8 

'«»16.2 

■■16;9 

- 7.8 

rptal 


-100 

In this diagram. Afferent angles that are to be used can be 
obtained as follows: 

S. Pom 

Caletdatiena 

Angh to bo 

No. 


uaod 

(dpgtpoaf 

1. Agriculture, minor 
irrigation amf 
community 
development 

1.475X3600 

10.200 

- 52.2 

2. Major and mer^m 

640 X 3600 

» 22.7 

HTigation 

10.200 


3. Power 

975X3600 

10 . 20 Q 

» 34.2 

4. Village arid small 
industries 

435 X 360* 

10 200 ' 

— 15.5 

e, lndustri.iBs‘and 

2.500 X 3600 

» 88.2 

■ minerals 

1 l 6 . 2 Bff 


6 . Transport and 
communication 

1.650 X 3600 

10 . 200 . 

- 58.3 

7. Social services 

1.725X3600 
"TO.’206— 

- 60.8 

8 . Inventories 

800 X 3600 

» 28.1 

• 

10.200 


Total 


*360 


PIE DIAORAM 



The acual outlay on the publio sector in the First and Third 
FiM Year Plans of India is shown below by head of deveiopfnenr; 

/Caniinued on ftago 39j ' 
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BY EDGAR THORPE 

Managers are not born. They are made. And for those who wish to tap their ' 
managerial abilities, under professional guidance, the Indian institute of Management (ilM) is the 
answer. But there's the tough CAT which guards the IlM doors and needs a bit of taming. A 
four-part serial on how you can manage to bell the CAT and gain entry Into the IlM. 


T he Common Admission Test (CAT) is 
a standardised test conducted by 
the Indian Institutes of Management 
(IIMs) for the selection of candidates for 
their Postgraduate Diploma in Manage¬ 
ment (PGDM) programme or by various 
university departments for their Master of 
Business Administration (M.B.A.) degree 
courses. CAT is intended to assist these 
institutions .in assessing the candidate's 
mental skills vital to study the science of 
management. As the admission prere¬ 
quisite for all courses is graduation in any 
discipline (Ans. Science. Agriculture. 
Commerce), these tests are not designed 
to test the candidate's ability and. 
achievements in any specific academic 
field, viz. Science. Commerce. 
Economics, etc, but to measure the 
"general, verbal and mathematical 
abilities" and "analytical aptitudes". The 
purpose of a standard measure in these 
abilities is to permit the institutions to base 
their admission decisions on objective 
comparisons of all the candidates irrespec¬ 
tive of their educational background and 
academic pursuits. They test the can¬ 
didate's power of reasoning logically under 
stress. Thereby, time becomes the crucial 
factor to score high in CAT. 

From the data collected from students 
who appeared for CAT (IlM). it is revealed 
that the whole paper is divided into seven 
sections as shown on facing page contain¬ 
ing about 220 to 250 objective-type (mul¬ 
tiple choice) questions to be answered in 
about 2 hours and 40 minutes. 

What To Prepare 

Having looked at the time schedule and 
format of the CAT question paper, you 
must have realised the scheme of the 
exam. While preparing for CAT you should 
keep in mind the varioys sections and the 
content of the syilaty j which, no doubt, 
vary from university to university and 
institution to imtitution but there are cer¬ 
tain common elements which are to be 
borne in mind in order to prepare 
thoroughly. 

o Familiarity with the questions is an 
important asset for scoring high in CAT. 
For this purpose, go through the Practice 


Tests that follow. 

• Practise the art of answering questions 
under stress, paying attention to the time 
allowed for each section. This will help you 
save time which is very important in 
objective-type tests. 

• Collect as much study material as 
possible based on the format given above. 
This will help you familiarise yourself with 
the material to be studied. 

• In a CAT exam you have to score as 
high as possible in order to be selected. 
Thereby time management assumes 
importance. Make sure that you undertake 
the practice tests keeping in view the time 
constraints. 

Tima Monageinant 

This is an important requisite as in com¬ 
petitive exams there are a large number of 
questions to be answered in a limited time. 
From the first overall look at the question 
paper, you should beTible to adjust your 
time by roughly dividing the time available 
between each question. The. following 
technique will help you to budget your 
time: 

• About 25% of the questions should be 
solved in less than 25% of the total time 
available: 50% of the questions in 50% of 
the time and so on. 

• Do the easy questions first. This will 
help you save time for artswering difficult 
questions. 

• Answer all questions you know well 
and can answer with 100% accuracy. 

• Meanwhile, focus your sub-conscious 
mind on the difficu.lt questions you have 
left unattempted. Thus you may be able to 
find the answers without wasting your 
time. 

• If you strike at the correct artswer in 
the middle of tf« paper, return to the unat- 

© 


tempted question and solve it. Or from the 
time saved, you can go back to the 
unanswered questions towards the end 
just before revising your answer paper. 

Pay Attention To Details 

Read the instructions given at the 
beginning of the paper carefully. Then read 
the instructions given at the beginning of 
each question. Take note of words like 
some, almost, mostly, generally, all. best, 
etc. These are qualifying words and 
change the meaning of the questions. 
Raioa Wrong Antwars 

Objective-^pe questions have four to 
six answer choices and you have to select 
the correct one (sometimes two are also 
correct). If you are able to locate the cor¬ 
rect answer immediately from the answer 
choice, there is no need to waste time 
thinking of other answers. 

Raphr^ng The Ouasrion 

Questions based on true-false/valid- 
invalid/probably true/etc. involve a com¬ 
plete understanding of the subject area. 
The phrasing of such questions is very 
impottant. A statement to be chosen as 
true should be completely true and if false 
it should be completely false. Very often 
rephrasing of these questions might help in 
clearly understanding the meaning. 
Vocabulary Building 

To attempt the verbal section of CAT, 
you are expected to have a good 
vocabulary and an excellent command 
over word usage. It is not possible to 
memorise long lists of words with their 
meanings, spellings and usage. The 
following suggestions to enlarge your 
vocabulary should prove'helpful: 

Usm 0 dictionmfy: If you come across a 
new word, make note of it and look for its 
meaning. Make a notebook wherein you 
can note down any new word you come 
across.Find out all the possible meanings 
of the word. Thisistheb^wayofertlairg-' 
Hig your vocabulary gradually. 

M 0 k 0 U 00 of word //«£*: In some 
books you may find lists of words 'com¬ 
monly mis-spelt'.. Different books have 
such lists. Go through these and note the 
spellings of the words. Herein, such a list 
has been reproduced and the commonly 
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OMtifiMABipar 



lipwd#4aw«ie«e Me. of 

1im» 

e flnminutwf 

SECnCMI 




Verbal 

Sywewyiwi/Aritpoyws 

20 


Ability 

^-«*■-■ 

in 




ifaebiente 

20 



One-wasd eubstitwtaB 

6 



AnelagiBB 

5 




60 

25 

SECnOMS 




Ouantitabwe fiaaic Algeba €i 

fO 

. 

Ability 

DSSiC .MwiNtI01IC 

10 



MCeoeWeneoue questions 

10 



onquantitetiue abditv 





30 

20 

SECTM3fil«1 




Reading 

Tteee long passages 



Compro' 

foHownd by,20-2S quee- 



hension 

tions on reading com- 




prehension and basic 




grammar 

20 



Conact^mcowBct 




senienees. 

10 




30 

25 


SECnOMIV 

Quamita- Peicentages/fractkinE 5 

tn« Aatesaoe^&cponenis & 

Aptitude Rocie 5 

nott^lOGs/disootint 5 

MeteaUrMio^anapottton 5 

Motioft/apeedi'timeAivodc 5 

l%OliTt TnmriTttir-rriT 5 _ 

30 26 


StetA 

Twm 0 f 9 mittkmK Ms. of 

TSne# 


1 

ItMdfibas 

OomUnutool 

SeCTK3NV 

Analytical 

OuesiionB on data 

15 


/Utility 

hdficiency 



Aranging sentences 
it? logical Older & 
other inisoellaneous 
questions 

10 




26 

20 

SECnONVI 

Analytical 

Passage on Susmess 



/Vbilitv 

Situation & questions on: 
Data evaluation 

5 



Problem solving 

5 ' 



Data application 

6 



Manat^ial aptitude 

5 




20 

25 

SECTfON 

Vd 

Intaipretation of data 



Data Inter' 

given m Graphs 



pretation 

Diagrams/Tables. Quick 
calculation questions 

15 

20 

Total no. of questions 6time 3AowBd200 

160 



corrfueing and am-apett letters have been 
undedined <of ce n weoiec t ee. 

CattoliMMe « tmadkdf habk: Read as 
much as you can. If you set into this habit, 
your wocabularv imH grow by leaps and 
bounds, flead aH posters and ads in 
magazinee. fHeie you wiflfind seueot new 
words. Also mate a candte rtote ol their 
spellings. Sometimes the luord is uery 
tamilte but you may not be able to speS <t 
ouiptopedy. 

fitentevr fwamififf- Has is an inr^xir' 
lant and i m e s ea ting nay of enlarging your 
vcx:abulary.A iMeid. for example, consists 
ol the toHowing elements: 

• Rrefiwea— tat ter combinaliorrs which 
ar^sear at dta beginning cf words. 

b floot/Sgems 70X of which carry the 
oasic meaning. This forms bte main pan of 
the weed. 

• S(dfiHee<-HLeller coetbination wNch 
; jppeais at the end of the aiord. 

. Laatn the roots jEtem^, pteiii«s and 
vutfotaa of evwy new word you come 
saoae. and yoM be abta IP masier the 
>pBilingB eitebMniiciw yourself with their 
'Tieaninfe. flpoM^Mema are generally 
laten been iabn or GUMfc. foMoteng am 


some exarrs^les of word analysis: 


finefiK 

M0mnio0 

fMage 

Contra- 

agaitrst 

contrary/ 

contradictory 

Poly- 

many/ 

saverai 

polygamous/ 

polytheism 

Post- 

alter 

post-operative/ 

postpone/ 

posi'inonem/ 

postgraduate 

Super- 

above 

sopermarkeV 

superrmpose 

tn/WH/ 

lrA>i 

noi 

impOBsible/iUegal/ 

mvalidArregulai/ 

irrelevant/ 

undasirabJe 

sumx 

Memning 

Usogo 

-ment 

result 

fHament/ 

sertement/ 

docurienl/ 

statement 

-ious 

fvdof 

rebeOious/reiigious 

'-action 

action qf 

uormeuor^ 

-ery 

sebAngio 

Vlmamiiorrf/ 
Tudimsataty'• 


nmmf 

Meanrng 

Usage 

jecs- 

throw 

mject/proiBCt/ 

retect/hect 

tele- 

distarxw 

tdeocMnfnuriicatnn/ 

televtsion/ 

telephone/ 

telegraph/ 

telepathy 

phono- 

sound 

phorvogractas/ 

telephones/ 

phonography 

hydr- 

water' 

hydroscope/ 

hydro'electric/ 

dehydration 

chtomo- 

colour 

chtomosoene 

cede 

go 

precede/ 

supercede/ 

proceed 

gamoue- 

marriage 

monogamous/ 

polygamous 


When you coma across a word, analyse 
It m hums of its piefix/suftix arxl stem. 
WUh die halp of the examples given 
above, anabee the word aod you will soon 
fwid c o swmoo etaments in saverai words. 

c the mpst scientific approach to 
deiulop word power, d you read a new 


Hmea 


ims as 






Aord somewhere, immediately look for its 
meaning and try to relate it with other 
words liaving the same prefix/suffiK/stem 
configuration. 

RecomtnandMi Books 
o A good dictionary 
o A good book on synonyms and 
antonyms, e.g.. Pitman Book Of Syn¬ 
onyms ft Antonyms. Indian edition 
piiblisfied by A.H. Wheelers Pvt Limited: 
Use The Right Word ft Modern Guide 
To Synottyms (a Reader's Digest 


publication). ' 

o For correct, usage of words. Words 
Misused And Confused by Maurice H. 
Weseen. originally published by Pitmans. 
Indian edition available from A.H. Wheeler 
& Co Limited. 

• For spelling rules, preposition usage, 
grammar, etc, English Grammar. Com¬ 
position & Correspondence by Pink 8 
Thomas. 

• A book on GMAT, preferably an ARCO 
or BARRON publication (Eugene D. Jafee). 


VERBAL ABILITY 


S ection I of CAT usually consists 
of the Verbal Ability test in which 
35 to 40 questions are to be 
answered in 15-20 minutes. This section 
consists of questions on the following 
aspects of Verbal Ability; 

Antonyms 

An antonym is a word which is 
opposite in meaning to another word: For 
example, an antonym for Rich is Poor. In 
your Verbal section of the exam, you are 
given a key word printed in capitals 
following points may be borne in mind: 
Your task is to select the word that comes 
closest to being opposite in meaning to 
the key word. To solve such questions, the 
following points may be borne in mind ; 

(a) Make a very careful note of the 
spellings.'e g.. Proceed/Precede. Advice/ 
Advise, etc.Try to read all the letters of tfie 
word before ai riving at the right answer 
choice. 

(b) When selecting the right antonym for 
the key word, make sure that both words 
(the key/main word and the answer 
cfioice) correspond in ten.sc. e g.. nrc.scnl 
to present, past to past. etc. Note the 
following examples: 

Main word Corresponding 

Antonym 

Diffusion Concentration (not 

coftcentrate) 

Harmony Conflict (not conflicting) 

(c) Sometimes you will find that at the first 
glance, the key word seems unknown to 
you. But after a second look you may 
realise that it is a familiar word, except that 
it is somewhat different in form becau.se it 
is a different part of speech. Therefore, 
make sure ttiai you compare noun with 
noun, adverb with adverb, etc. Otherwise 




your choice won't be the exact opposite 
Note the following examples : 

Main word Corresponding 
Antonym 

Consonant Dissonant (both 

adjectives) 

Corroboration Invalidation (both nouns) 
Concise Wordy (both adjectives) 

Concisely Wordily (both adverbs) 

(d) Words are of two types, viz. root 
words and derivatives. You must be aware 
of word fomiation and the change in the 
meanings of root words by addition of pre¬ 
fixes and suffixes. Hence, analyse the given 
word and the alternative answer choice. 
You will be able to find the exact word 
from the answer choice by such an 
analysis. 

(e) English language is very rich in syn¬ 
onyms. It may be possible that a particular 
word may have more than one meaning. 
Therefore, in case you are unable to find 
the correct word choice immediately, 
examjne all the possible meanings 
(synonyms) of the word. This will help you 
to select the right choice. The point (e) 
above may be transformed into a formula 
foi answering the antonyms. 

Formula: Suppose word X is the key/ 
main word for which the opposite word 
(antonym) has to be selected from the 
given choice, f irst, examine the synonyms 
(all alternative meanings) for the word X. 
For example, word X = DISSOLVE. The 
word dissolve has the following possible 
alternative meanings—to melt, to break 
11 ( 1 . to fade away, to waste away. Applying 
the above formula. DISSOLVE means 
me'*' or ‘break up', the opposite of which 
will be SOLIDIFY. 


Synonyms 

The second typ-. of question in the Ver¬ 
bal section consists of selecting the right 
synonym. English language has the largest 
vocabulary artd an equally large variety of 
synonyms compared to any language in 
the world. The synonymous words— 
words which convey more or less the 
same nrteaning can be substituted for a 
given word. E.g., CONSUME = destroy/ 
exhaust/devour/spend/squander. Here we 


Firid Synonyms of the main vvord CON-* 
SUME. In fKt. there are no exact 
synonyms—no exact .rhearwigs. This 
argument can be upheld if by 'mdaning' we 
refer to the range of contexts in which a 
word may be used. Certainly there are no' 
two words that are interchangeable in alt 
the contexts in which either might appear. 
However, within a given context there are 
often exact synonyms. One more point to 
be noted is tha* words which are syn¬ 
onyms in one of their meanings may differ 
considerably in th«r other memings. 

Therefore, in such questions we have to 
look for the meaning which is nearly the 
same as the main/key word. If more than 
one answer choice corresponds to the 
meaning of the main word, select the one 
which is mote closely related. For this you 
have to analy^ the key/main word and its 
various meanings. Here again you have to 
bear in mind the part of speech, tense, dif¬ 
ferent meanings, etc as already explained. 
The following illustrative examples should 
prove helpful; 

Illustration /; Select the word or 
phrase which is nearest in meaning to 
the capitalised word ; 

AMBIGUOUS 

(a) Clear 

(b) Simple 

(c) Doubtful 

(d) Obvious 

(e) Equivocal 
Answer; (c) 

Illustration II,: Select the word oi 
phrase which is not nearest in meaning 
to the capitalised word ; 

DISORDERLY 

(a) Unoily 

(b) Indisciplined 

(c) Turbulent 

(d) Noisy 

(e) Disciplined 
Answer: (e) 

Illustration ill: Select the word or 
phrase which is most nearly o/mosite in 
meaning to the capitalised word ; 

FLUTTER 

(a) Quivering 

(b) Agitation 

(c) Tumult 

(d) Confusion 

(e) Calm 
Answer; (e) 

Illustration IV: Seleqt the word or 
phrase which is not opposHe to the 
meaning of the capitalised word : 

HALE 

(a) Healthy 

(b) Sound 

(c) Hearty r 

(d) Weakly 

(e) Robust 
Answer : (tl) 

Illustration V: Select the word or 
phrase which is most nearfy the same as 
or dte opposite of the capitalised words ; 
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ANALOGICAL RELATIONSHIPS 


Tfptci nMonabiit eHmnpim 


1. 

Antonymous 

Sian: Stout 


relationship 

roof • nicn 

Never: Always 

2. 

Synonymous 

SHm:'Thin 


relatiornhip. 

Kind: Benavolsnt 


. , 

Stout: Pertly 

3. 

CauaeGEffoct 

Germ iDissaw- 


‘ relationship 

Moaquito: Malaria 

Inault: Humiliaie 

4. 

Worker & 

Author:Book 


Article ' 

Carpentar: Chair 


ralationahip 

CObbler:Shoe 

5. 

Wbrfcer&Tool 

Tailor: Sewing 


relationship 

machine 

Surgeon: Forceps 
Wdter: Ran 

6. 

Tool & Object 

Pan: Paper 


relationship 

Saw:Wood 

Oven:Braak 

Brake: Car 



Knife: Meat 



Startar: Motor 

7. 

Whole&F>art. 

Car:Whaal 


Part 8 Whole. 

Coil8:Motor 


Part&Part 

Sokfior: Regiment 


relationships 


8. 

Degyeeof 

Tap: Slam 


Difference. 

Nip: crash 


relationship 

Admiration: Lova 

9. 

Classification 

Cow:Mammal 


ralatiorahip - 

Ice; Water 

10. 

Furtctional 

Axe:Wood 


relationship 

Sciaaors: Cloth 

General: Command 

11. 

Sex relationship 

Man: Woman 
Male:Femals 

Bull:Cow 

12. 

Time Sequence 

Morning: Evening 


relationship 

Day: Night 

13. 

Finished product 

Flour:Braad 


and raw material 

Gtape:Wfne 


relationship 

Fre^ milk: Milk powder 

14. 

Symbolic 

Flag:Nation 


ralatiorahip 

Insignia: Rank 

Stars: Rank 

15. 

Specialist and 

Skin: Darmatologist 


Subject 

Bone: Orthopaedist 


ralatiorahip 

Heart: Cardfologist 

16. 

Numerical 

4:16:: 


ralatiorahip 

5:25:: 


17. 

Place 

OaN: Rad Fort 

- 

IWIIOnSfnp 

Aatjab: Ludhiana 
Chandigarfr: Ifotsab 

18. 

Association 

rane;Cloefc 


relatiorahip 

Pan:Mc 


Eaplmmion 

Opposite in 
meaning 

Similarin 

meaning 

Action of the first word 
results in the aflect of 
the second. 


Tools used by various 
technicians. 


Tools used on the 
obfoct. 

Brakes stop the car. 
KnMe cuts the meat. 
Starter starts the 
motor. 

Wheel is part of a car. 
Coil is part of 8 ittotor. 
Soldier is part of a 
regiment. 

Same meanings but 
dWananoe n dagree 
only. 

' Biology dasaifica- 
tkxi. Similarty there can 
be chemical/idivsical 
classification. 

Fast term describes the 
function of the second. 


First word meaning 
IbHows the second. 


Multipfication relation- 
ship, ^jmilarly there can 
be relationships of add- 
iiion/Bubtraction/ 
rfiviaion. 

Rad F(M is in DaM. 
Ludhiana is in ftaiirt). 
Chamfioarh is the capi¬ 
tal of Puriiab. etc. 

Clock is aaaociatad 


with time. Simfiarty 



1. WARRANTY 
(a| Threat 

(b) Guarantee 
jc) Order for arrest 
(d) Issue 
jej Fond 

2. VALEDICTORY 

(a) Bidding farewell 

(b) Sad 

jc) Collegiate 
(d) Derivative 
(ej Promising 
Answers; 1. (a) 2. (a) 

^ m-B—«»- —-t-e— 

hi such ciuestions. the candidate is pre¬ 
sented with a pair of words (usua^ in 
capital^ foNowed by five additional pairs 
10 * words, marked (a) to (a). The candidate 
is expected to select the pas of words 
bom among the five choices (a-e)'that best 
matches the relationship existing between 
the first two words. 

The given pair of words is set off by a 
colon or ratio sign (:). The colon is mer^ 
a kind ofccode or symbol that signHit 
thM won! A it tmitttd to ofotd 8. The 
double colon (::) that separates the given 
pair from the fiw choices stands for In the 
same way that' For example: DARK : 
LIGHT:: 

(a) Thin: SHm 

(b) Stout: Strong 

(c) Germs: Disease 

(d) Tree: Forest 
(a) Hot: Cold 

In the above example, the answer is 
(a)—Hot: Cold. Because Nor is related to 
CoAf in the same way as Dork to Ught. In 
other words they have an antonymous 
teiationship. 

You are recaiired to find the significant 
retotkxiship between the second word of a 
givm pair of words and find, 'among tha 
choices offered' an analogous or similar 
relationship between each pair of words. 

Sohm^ of analogical questions can be 
made simple by following the pattern 
given below: 

M Establish the relationship between the 
given pair before looking at the answer 
choices. After you have found the 
relatianship look at the answer choices to 
find simfiar relationship among them. 
|b)Baae your final decision after goirrg 
through al tha anawor choices. 

(c) Note grammatical relatiortsliip for same 
pMof spaechAense. ate. For instance, if a 
given pair consists of two words of the 
same part of speech (e.g.. two nouns/ or 
two varbsL then in the answer choice also 
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Jfpmtt imimianthip 


19. 

fHepose 

reMonship 

20. 

Age relationship 

21. 

Comparative 

relationship 

22. 

Habit relationship 

23. 

Quantitative 

lelatiansbip 

24. 

QuaMaAive 

relatianship 

25. 

Utilitv relationship 

26. 

BloodAamily 

rdalianship 


ekmnplm 

Air Pressure: Barometer 

Sand paper: Abrasion 
Oil; Lubrication 

Boy: Man 
Cow: Calf 
Black: Coal 
Red: Blood 

Meant: Non-vegetarian 
Buffalo: Herbivorous 
Lion: Carnivorous 
Kilogram: Gram 
Litre: Millilitre 
Hot: Cold 
Big: Small 
Chair: Sitting 
Bed: Sleeping 
Car: Driving 
Father: Mother 
Brother: Sister 


explanation 

other terms have a 
relationship. 

Sand paper is used for 
abrasion and oil for 
lubrication. 


Examples used while 
comparing colour, etc. 
Food habit relationship 


Can aim be classified 
under antonyms. 
Relationship of the arti¬ 
cle to the purpose for 
which they are used. 


the word'pair should have the same 
relationship. i.e.. bcMh having the same 
part of speech. 

The list of probable relationships (see 
pages 37-38) found in analogical ques¬ 
tions should be helpful. 

^-—^- 

The Verbal Abikty section contains two 
types of questions on spellings. 

Example 1: in the following set of 
words, one is wrongly spelt. Tick maik the 
ihconeclly spell word' 

(a) Athlete (b) Auxilliaiy 

(cf Abscess (d) Agre.ssoi 

(e) Catalogue 

Answer : (b) The word .ttixilinry has only 
one T 

fxamp/e 2 : Scktcl the word correctly 
spelt out in the following alternative 
answer, choices: 

(a| AcquainierKe (b) Acquantance 

jc) Acquairiiance (d) Acquentence 

(d) Aoquemance 
Answer: (Q 

To solve speWng questions follow the 
given sfratepyr 

• Read the words in the answer choices 
very carefully. 

• Note the instruction .very carefully, 
whether the examiner is asking you for 
the 'conectfy* or the Incorrectly', spelt 
word. 

• For practice purposes, follow the 
instructions/siiggestions given in the 
section fxt 'How to build your 
vocabutary' 

• Given bekw is a Nsi of commonly mis¬ 
spelt words. The important letters in 
the words are underlined. Note these 
words. 

THE MIS-SPELT MANIA 
A awordance 

acco mnx xtotwn acknowledge - 


a^re^ 

dining 

adjournment 

difference 

advertisement 

discrepancy 

agreeable 

dissatisfy 

alleviate 

E_ 

allotted 

eli^i^ble 

amelioration 

emigration 

antagonism 

entanglement 

app^atu's 

enhance 

archive 

enumeration 

arithmetic 

envelope 

ascertain 

equipped 

£■ 

equipment 

beginning 

erroneously 

believe 

excel! 

benefited 

extension 

C. 

F_ 

catalogue 

fascinate 

challenge 

famine ■ 

circurngtances 

foreseen 

column 

forfeit 

commis.sionBr 

fulfil 

committee 

fulfilled 

competent 

G_ 

complementary 

ga?ette 

concealment 

genuine 

conciliation 

guarantee 

considerable 

H_ ^ 

consignment 

heighten 

consistent 

hierarchy 

correspondent 

honorary 

12. ■ 

]_ 

defendant 

inadverti^t 

.definition 

inadvertency 

demuriege 

independent 

denote 

instalT 

denoting 

instalment 

depr^ation 

immense 

depre^ion 

•immigration 

description 

increase 

diaphragm 

increment 

diarrhoea 

irritation 

dinner 

itinerant 


judgement 

1^ 

licence 

literary 

M_ 

manag^ble 

machinery 

maintain 

maintenance 

maisonneue/maisonette • 
material ~ ~ 

mathgrnatics 

manoeuvre * 

mileage 

N_ 

nuisance ^ 

0_ 

evasion 

OTCurring 

oraurred 

omitfed 

P_ 

passenger 

Plaintiff 

politeness 

privilege 

proegdure 

Q_ 

question naire 


rec^ye 

receipt 

recognissj} 

rec omme nd ' 

refqojng 

routine 

S_ 

sergeant 

sepgrgte 

se^on 

sevgrg. 

skit^l 

su mmo n 

superintendent 

I_ 

traffic 

truly 

tuition 

tutor 

J 

unprecedented 

unsolicited 

V 

vacant 

vacuum 

vici^itude 

W 

welgome 


MENTAL (SLIP) ABILITY 

In Non-Verbal Tests —Multirelational 
Analogies—in The Sight Approach To 
Mental Ability And Quanthadva 
Aptitude (June '85) the Problem Figure 
should be marked 1. 2. 3. 4 and 5 wiale 
Answer Figure should be marked A. B. C. 
D. and E. Similarly in Series Completion the 
Problem Figure should be marked 1. 2. 3. 4 
and 5 whila the Answer Figure should be 
marked A. B.'C. D and E. 

In Verbal Tesfs--Jumbied teller 
relationship—read G N I K : K I N G instead 
of G N I K :KTNG and in Mixed Coding read 
"A 3 T 5 D" in place of "A 3 1 5 D". In 
Example 7 of Direction Tests substitute 
"left" for "right.'■ 

In Quantiteth/e Aptitude—Tda)e 1 read 
25 = V4" instead of 20 »= Vi" Also the 
formula lor interest calculation should read 
asP-l,/100 = l, 

(P + li)*l,/100 = l2 . 
(P+l,-l-l2)XiyiOO=l3 

The steps for calculating compound 
interest in the problem—Calculate com¬ 
pound interest for 3 years on Rs 1,000 at 
5% rate of interest per annum—should be 
P = Rs 1,000 t =s 3 years r *sB% p.a 
5% for 1 St year Rs 1.000 (.05) ^ 50 
5% for 2nd year Rs 1,050 
Hence 

5% for 2nd year Rs (1.05(^ (.05) - 
Rs 52.50 

Rs 52.50 + Rs 1.050 * Rs 1.102.50 
For 3rd year I will be calculated on Rs 
1.102.50« Rs (1.102.60) (.05) « Rs 
65.125 “Rs 55.13 

Hence after three years P (Rs 1,000) will 
become Rs 1.157.63 or imerast will be Rt 
157.63 and not Rs 57.63. 
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CHIANTITATIVE 


T he second section of the CAT ques¬ 
tion paper deals with Quantitative 
Ability problems. 

Read accurately to ascertain what you 
are asked to find. This is very important as 
without proper urtderstanding of the pro¬ 
blem, no solution can bo found. Be com- 
. posed and don't be unduly hasty. 

Uw comfnon sense and think carefully 
before tackling any problem. Every pro¬ 
blem does not require elaborate 
calculatipns. Questions like: “Cost of 50 
gm if 1 kg costs so much" do not need any 
rough calculations and if you have read the 
problem correctly and applied common 
sense, you are sure to strike at the right 
answer. Use formulae like 25—1/4. 
50=1/2. etc. 

Sometimes it is better to translate the 
problem into algebra. For example. 20 is 
what % of 10? Convert the problem into 
algebraic equation, e.g.. 

20 = x%X10 
or20 = x X10 
100 

or 20 g= X 
10 


Multiplying both sides by 10 
200 = x. 

tnequalities Mbnipulalion 

Addition and/or subtraction can be 
done from both sides of an inequaBly 
without changing the direction of the ne- 
quality. Similarly multiplication or dhrisian 
can be done from both sides of the m- 
quality by any positive number and ttiem 
will be no change in the direction of the 
equality. However, if a negative number is 
used for multiplication or division of an 
inequality, direction of the inequali^ has to 
be reversed. Note the following «(»nples: 

(a) 3X>y-l-z 

3x + 5>y-l-2 + 5 

(b) 4>3 
(-2M4)<(-2)(3) 

- 8<-6 
Equation Solving 

In equation solving you have to deter¬ 
mine the letter or the value/quantity you 
are asked to isolate. For instance, solving 
equation for x means getting it on one skie 
of the = and everything else on the other- 
side of =. For example; 

5 X -F 3 =y 
Subtract 3. 



5*=y-3 
OMdebit S 

•Kg=y-3 


i a IS to- be expressed in tie-mii of y. .r 
itiea m haming an equaiian> with x alone on 
onesideof =andi sonne expres-sion: of y on 
tfio odier. such a5» = 4lyr-l-3y-f'4- If 
dieR! am MHO vaiiaibies in an. equation, it is 
hdkdul tu bring aA expressions can.taining 
one vamtofe on one side and ail the others 
ontlieodier. 

Ihe most impartarit point to be borne 
kt. mind here d diaa m afgefaraic fractions, 
we musi ffivide the numerator and 
denamirasar fay die same factor as is done 
iry arMnnietic. VWa shoutd! never cancel 
terms, as this wouid be adding or sub¬ 
tracting the same numher from the 
numeracor or denominator and win change 
the value of the fraction . 


DATA INTERPRETATION 
(Continued front page 33) 

Percentage 

Miscellfiriuoiir. 


Social 

services 


Industries £t 
mining 


Irrigation & 
power 


Agriculture & 
cogmiiii'.ity 
devclotrment 

HRST PLAN OUTLAY THIRD PLAN OUTLAY 

S. Heed of development First Pten Third Plan 

Ho. outtey outlay 


(He eronaf (Us etoreg) 


1. AgricuKure'and community 

290 

1.096 

development 



2. hrigation and power 

583 

1.927 

3. Industries and nwiing 

97 

1,965 

4. Ttansport and communication 

518 

2.113 

5. Sodalsenrioes 

412 

1.422 

6. MaceRaneous 

60 

85 

IMt/ 

1.960 

8.608 



Draw a suitable diagram dial may attach leldiiiB importance 
to The various heads on each Ran. Aqd mate a comparHarv bet¬ 
ween the ‘Fwsi and the Third Ras famescatE should be 
used). 


For the afaove-mentioned- pr obiB m . the suitalile diagram 
would be the Peicerttage Bar Otagram. .The per cen tage can be 
caiculated as foBows: 


5. 

No. 

Hmedof 

ment 

FmotPImo 

omHav 

(Fmeaef 

fVrne- 

tagee 



T~ 

Agriculture 8 

community 

developmenT 

290X100 

TSeo 

.T4'a ' 

T.09«XfQ0 

9.608 

t7 .1 

2. 

Irrigation B 
power 

583XTOO 

1.960 

/ 

T.327X100 
6,408 

U 4 

3. 

industries 8 
mining 

97XTOO 

iiseo" 

4 

’ .96ftXT0Q 

a.iioa 

22 a 

4 

Transport 8 
communi¬ 
cation 

518XT00 

1,960 

26 4 

2. t 11X100 
S.eOa 

24 6 

5. 

Social 

services 

412X100 

vsSO 

21 

1 422XTOO 

a sM” 

16.5 

6. 

Msoetaneous 

60XT00 

3 2 

35X100 

H.eOd 

98 


Totol 


too 




Observing the dfagrams. we can conciude rhat 

• On the Tfwd Ptan. die actual ouflay decfeased as com¬ 
pared to the Firat Plan. 

• The maadmum emphasis was piacsd on industries and 
ininirig iri the ThM Plari as cxtmparte to (he Fine'Plan. 
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Prsctic GlGSts 

-- . » 

In praporing Him* ImIi, w hov* triad to visualiao tho quostiena you or* lilcoly to foco in your actual oxom. Groat caro hot 
boon lokooto fromo quostiqns which oro of tho somo standard os theso youll oncountor in your oxom. 

Rating: ivaluato your porformaiKO on tho bash of tho following scoro*card: 

100 quostions in 60 mlnulos—Excollont 
60quosrions in 60 minutos—Good 
50 quostiom in 60 minutos—Fair 
35 quosHons in 60 minutos—Foer 

Tips: 1. Oo not wahotimoovor quostions you oro not suro about. 2. Givo tho probloms somo thought bolero choosing tho 

answors. 3. Rood tho diroctiens caimlly boforo answoring tho quostions. 4. Oe not try to guoss tho answer. 


Verbal Ability _ 

FOR CAT 

Now that oro familior with tho preparation strategy for tho Common Admh- 
sien Tost (MT), got sot to tackio those verbal, mcrthomatical and analytical ability 
tests in o^r to sharpen your grey colls end train thorn (or spaody actimi, under 
stress. 

Time: 25 minutos 

Scores : 1. Giva yourself otm mark for each correct amwor. 2. Deduct orw 
mark for each erroiM answer. 

Then rote yoursolt os follovn: 

Excollont:... 45... 50 Very Good... 39*44... 6eed...33-38 
Fair... 27-32 Foor...Bolow 27 

DIRECTIONS: For oach of tho following questions, tick mark the choice ^hat best 
answers the questions. Answers are given at the end of these tests. 


Directions; \n questions 1-10 select 
the word or phrase that is nearest in 
meaning to the word. 

1. ABASH 

(a) Lower 

(b) Humiliate 

(c) Embarrass 

jd) Detest 
(e) Depan 

2. ACIDULOUS 

(a) Vinegary , 

(b) Slightly sour 

(c) Very sour 

(d) Bitter 

(e) None of the above 

3. ABJURE 

(a) Renounce 

(b) Discuss 

(c) Runaway 

(d) Unclaimed 
(ej Perjure 

4. BOISTEROUS 

(a) Noisy 

(b) Cloudy 

(c) Grateful 

(d) Conflicting 

je) Calm 

5. CACOPHONY 

(a) A type of dance 


(b) Discord 

(c) Applause 

(d) Special sound 

(e) A typical sound instrument 

6. CONSTRUE 

(a) Inform 

(b) Advise 

(c) Explain 

(d) Promote 

(e) Relief 

7. PINNACLE 

(a) Lean 

(b) Peak 

|c) Riding on motor-bike 

(d) Taunt 

je) A typical game 

8. CHICANERY 

(a) A special flavour 

(b) An aromatic plant 

(c) Affluence 

(d) Disinclined 
je) Trickery 

9. VESTIGE 
(a) Clothing 

jb) Sound of a wind-mill 

jc) Trace 

(d) Sly 

(e) Inactivity 
10. EFFIGY 


(a) Proxy 

jb) Dummy 

(c) Doll like structure 
jd) None of the above 

IXrections : In questions 11 -20 select the 
lettered word or phrase that comes closest 
to being opposite in meaning to the 
capitalised word. 

11. INSIPID 

(a) Sour 

(b) Tasteless 

jc) Tasty 

jd) Without flavour 

(e) Silly 

12. BLASE 
(a) Fire 

jb) Keen 

jc) Worldly 

(d) Hot 

(e) Cold winds 

13. COMPENDIOUS 
(k) Inflated 

jb) Large 

jc) Profound 

jd) Bigger 

je) None of the above 

14. FECUND 
(a) Pure 

jb) Barren 

jc) Young 

jd) Sinister 

je) Impure 

15. PRATE 

(a) Unlawful copying of printed 
material 

(b) Talk meaningfully 

jc) Laugh loudly 

jd) Remark hurriedly 

je) Fearful 

16. SAVANT 

(a) Gambler 

(b) Deceiver 

jc) Simpleton 

jd) A type of plant 

je) None of the above 

17. INTERDICT 

(a) ENctate 

(b) Appreherxi 

(c) Delegate 
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(d) S»Ktion 
M Oread 
18: PlMSSANt 
Clear 

(b) Concise 

(c) Lucid 

(d) Brief 

(e) Impotent 

19. DEXTEROUS 

(a) Without cartMhydrate 

(b) Sourtaste 

(c) Bitter 
^ Sinister 
laf Maladroit 

20. ANOMALOUS 
M Maculate 

(b) Organised 

(c) Regular 

(d) Impertinent 

(e) Coordinated 

DimeHont: In questions 21-30. select 
the correct speHings from amongst the 
given alternatives. 

21. (a) Questionare 

(b) Questkxwiare 

(c) Questionrtair 

(d) Questionnaire 

22. (a) Continueous 

(b) Continuous 

(c) Continous 

(d) Contineous 

23. (a) Discrepencv 

(b) Discrepancy 

(c) Descrepency 

(d) Descrpancy 

24. (a) Accomodation 

Acommodation 

(c) Accommodation 

(d) Accamodation 

25. (a) Seperate 

(b) Separate 

(c) Saparate 

(d) Saperate 

26. (a) Occurence 

Occurence 

(c) OccurrerKre 

(d) Occurrance 

27. (a) Officous 
(bl Oftekjs 
ip) Officious 
(d) Officeous 

28. (a) Omnisertt 

Omniscent 

(c) Omniscient 

(d) Omniseint 

29. (a) Envelop 
lb) Envelope 

(c) Envc^ 

(d) Envolep 

30. i/a) Ocasionaily I 

(b) OccasionaMy i 

. (c) OocassianMy 

(d) OcassionaRy 

OinetkHu; fri questuns 31-35. choose 
I'w word which very closely leptooes the 
given phrase or dsinitian. 


31. To be fond of sensuous enjoyment 


Cbptidous 


M Epicute. 

|i4 Jockey 

jd) Joly 

32. To dose a m e et ing 
M Convene 

fb) Adjourn 

fc) Temwiaie 
|d) Post p on e 
M Alterrate 

33. A desire for knowledge 
1^ Wish 

|b) Longeig 
|c) Curiosity 
(d) Craving 
fd Eagerness 

34. Large-scale departure of people 
|a) Migration 

V>) Immigration 
(c) Exodus 
(cQ Aberration 

je) Eagerness 

35. Unfit for human consumption 

(a) Uneatable 

|b) Expired 

(c) In^ible 
|d) Opulent 

|e) Non-consumable 

Dinetions: In quesliorTs 36-45. select 
from the given altemaiive word{s)7 
preposition|s| the word(s| which best frills) 
the btankis) ; 

36. He was warrted last summer that 
his . . rtature was dartgerous 
for his cardiac disease. 

|a)/\issy 
Oioleric 
|c) Chronic 
Id) Capricious 
ie) Chimerical 

37. It is better to—the last para^aph in 

order to make the report more-. 

M Concise. . interesting 

jp) Delete.. succinct 
|c) Review . . worthy 

(d) Expunge .. witty 
|e) Revise. . abstruse 

38. Although the committee members 
wanted to go horrte. no hope for an 

early_could be entertained. 

(a) Postponement 

|bL Compromise 
^\jpf Adjournment 
(d) Conciliation 
|e) Adjustment 

39. Apersonwhois.. .carmiMbe 

birmedoibeirtg . ... 

jN Glib, .itttald 

yJlH) Dexterous.. gauche 
|c] Impolite.. shy 
W Sniy. .partial 
M Partial, .shy 

40. As we know that he is .. _..we 

cannot predict what cxiurse he wiH 
foRow. 

(a) Sedate 


|d| Over-intefligent 
fe| Weak 

41. Ram had to write a pronote 

_security_the loan 

secured by him. 

(a) For. for 
fb) Of.for 

(c) For. of 

(d) With, for 

(e) With, of 

42. Rakesh was trying to side 

_loginder who is known 

- ___his bad behaviour. 

|a) For. to 

(b) With, by 

(c) For, by 
Id) By. for 
fe) With, for 

43. If you all agree. I will proceed 

__my lecture till lunch- 

break today. 

fa) On 

fb) With 

(c) For 

(d) Upon 
fe) ht 

44. Nights in Delhi always remain alive 

...people on the roads. 

(a) With 
lb) By 
|c) To ‘ 

Id) For 

(e) In 

45. This is the right time to study the 

problem-all aspects. 

|a) W;th 
|b) By 
|c) To 
Id) From 

(e) For 

Directions : In questions 46- 50. select 
the lettered pair that expresses a 
relationship similar to that between the 
capitalised word-pair. 

46. EVANESCENT : TEMPORARY:: 

|a) Shining; Brief 

|b) Lacoiw: Stationary 

ic) Lethargic: Napping 
|d) Ephemeral: Transient 

47. MILLIMETER : CENTIMETER:: 
fa) Large: Smalt 

|b) Cbniuiy: Decade 
|c) Quart: Gallon 

(d) Ten-rupee note ; ,Hundred-rupee 
note 

48. BASEBALL; DIAMOND:: 
fa) Cbun: Badimntan 

p) Football: Gtkftron 
jc) CrN.-jt . Tennis 

fd) CrK:ket: Bat 

49. SEDATIVE : PAIN:: 

|a) Narcotic: Oblivion 
R>) Hypnotic: Sleep 
(c) Solace:Grief 

id) IrrHani: Eye 
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50 WORKERS ; WAGES; 

(a) Ayent : Contraa 

(b) Emrepreneor: Profit 


(c9 

id) f«nnar:G(ap 


Quantitative Ability 

FOR CAT ~ 


E.T. 1 “ST' 

16. If X •• 3 antf r/x—tf* . 4. 

thMiyeouiitw “ ^ 

W§ (l>) 6 

Hi 

(•) Mom of ttw abowo 
16. VlMch of 6 m lotloMfoB ^ 3 m 


-practiMiMit 

ban, Miag coiMBon MitM « «m6 
r«M;20mmuiM 
Scorat: 1. <5 mm jrourMtlfoM 
for oadi wTMig wmaar. 
liMn ndo yowMff os faMMra 
txxmVmat ....30>35 Voiy Goo(L..24>29 
i7 



.16-23 


.I7>22 fW. 


OlfteCTlONS Foremen of the foUaenng queshonm. tick mw* lAe eho^ thmt best 

^ftswers the gtjestmns.AmMers ere etvenmt the end of these tests 


you Mil odoiit to ftad «n 

***fS^ 2 ^ 2 S** 

X73 xio 
gg X40X13 
(gx^ X36XI0 

x«xi6 

17. Tofinrffhoswn of flw 
«.«l 770.6 23 


= -f-5, then (x-8) <x+3) 


(6) -18 

( 5 ) 0 


1. If X 

is 

(a) 24 
<c) -24 
(a) 18 

2. A class of 50 gills and 70 boys 
ofiared Economics. If 40% of 
Om girls and 50% of the boys 

the Econonyes class. 
^VxoxiauMy wfest pweentage 
aOeoded tf»s dsM? 

(a) 43 Ob) 46 

(c) 40 (4) 41 

(a) 44 

3 Which of ihs foMowing fnc> 
tions is die imMInffT 
W (b) 6/17 

(c) 7/12 (d) 7/8 

(a) 8/9 

4. ^ 4K+2y Co x-4y 

H sM 5x-2y 

(c) W 6«-4y 

(a) 6 k— 8|r 

giida (8 k'-6k* -(> 2x> by 

(a) 3)e-3x-1 

(b) aK>-3K4>1 
(cj Sx*—2x-1 

W 3x«—8x41 

(a) aKa-Tx^-l 

6. MidCipiy (2r—3) by (la-Srs) 
<«) 2^-1-i%-3r4-15 IS 

(b) 2i*—1Qi%—3r*+15rs 

(c) 2r»—10»«s-3r4-15 re 

(d) 2r»-15rs 

(e) 2r»-10i%415fs 

7. Whk^of thefoliow^ntanfaers 
has no prsdecassor bet only a 
successor? 

(a) 1 (b) 0 

(c) 2 (d) 5 

(e) 10 

Which of the following are the 
first six prsns nuinbsre ? 

(a) 1.33.4,5.8 
(b> 3. 5.6, 9.11.13 


5. 


8 . 


(cl 2.3,5.7,11.13 
(d) 


. 3 3,5.7.9.11 
^ (a) 33.5.7.11.15 
9- WlMch of the following equa> 
dons has a softition m rational 
numbers? 


(a) x*»25 
(C>|*+1 


(fe) 1I*-S 
(d) X*«f6 


(a) 2x>-14 

10. Which is the snailest of the 
following? 


w ^ 
W ^/f~~ 


ft! ftB'«-77)4«5+23 
W ^* 84 ^ 4-77424 
^ g5+I7)+(d6+23> 

W (77446i 44234651 
(a) ^423|T(77+® 

18. ie 20 years efdar than 

” X oM MMer. y 

7 *ais badt, Sobaa leae fwica 
fs old a e lata, tf Labile now 

^ 8 > Kr find 
the value of b—y. 

2? (b) IS 


16 



“»33 
<c> i 

11. ^ and y am two dMerent 
nusnbers mid nt<»fy. then 

ris 

(•> A/V 

<c) Y/m 
(a> 0 

12. Hew many of the numbers 
beWveen 100 and 300 beam 
widi 2? 

(a) 2 (b) 20 

(c) 180 (d) 110 

(a) 100 

3. How many of the numbers 
between 100 and 300 end 
wdh 2? 

(a) 20 (b) 120 

(c) 180 (d) 10 

(e) 40 

14. Find the sum of =-+ — 

8 ^ - 


(a) 14 
18. is BA. (Fart I), 


(d) 20 


aaailaMe. vis. Eco. 
' 'W and Public 
.8l/iiie#tha 


T/3releflaied Sociology. 



20. IfeeyctM. 

SSfeaC in AwMconsK. What la 

M Mmilm/hom 
m fSmies/bow 
m 12 nMs t /J t ois r 
W lOsaBm/hom 
(a) HonepfgMdiove 



(a) 17II 

3n 
30- 


(b)^. 


(c) 


(d) 


17 n 


g *x1/2>4.<ao x3>4- 

*j3|»4-C88x1/21 

23 18» msy be 
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5 ft 19xM>7d0xY0kiit> 
(d 10^4-tOi 
ft 5»x«* r 


W fb) -4 

ft) 1/2 (d) -1/4 

ft) 1/4 

24 Mohan drives 522 km in 9 
houm Corapute his ave r a ge 
speed per hour. 

(a) 50 (b) 51 

ft) 62 (d) 53 

W S8 

25. Suppose 5y -> y, then y 

is 


(a) —9 (b) +or—3 

-6 (d) -3 

+3 

26. Strength of a school increased 
by 7^ par year in the last 
two years. If the ctavent 
strength is 73.960 students, 
two years back the strength 
should have been 



(a) 12,900 (b) 60,000 
(c) e,400 (d) 65,000 
(e) 64,000 


27. How many three-digit numbere 
can be srcwed by 0.3 and 5 if 
not a single one of them is 
repeated in any number? 
ft) 5 (b) 8 

(c) 4 (d) 3 

ft) 7 


anii'''ltii(esh' 'in-^> 
vested in a business Its 9,000, 
RsSkOOOand Rs 6.000, respec¬ 
tively. The profit made was 
' contracted to be divided 
according to the ratio of their 
respective investments. If ttieir 
firm makes a profit of Rs 826 
and out of this Radha secures 
a loan of Rs 230 before com- 
' pufttion of the finel accounts, 
how much will she get after 
die close of the financial year? 
ft) Rs 32.50 (b) R8 32 
(c) Rs34 (d) Rs 38.50 
ft) RS34.80 


29. Convert 4| to an improper 
fraction. 

ft) 14/3 (b) 10/2 

(c) 8/3 (d) 12/2 

ft) None of the above 

30. After multiplying 17| by 128, 
the result is 


(a) b/J (b) 57H 

(c) 57AV (d) 67ft 
(e) None of the above 


31. Rakesh has x number of elec¬ 
tric fans out of which 14% are 
defective and need minor 
repairs. He gives 80% of the 
remainder to a temple, free of 
cost. He is now left with 253 
fans. Calculate the value of 
X. 

(a) 1,000 (b) 1,800 

(c) 1,200 (d) 2,000 




32. flia ^rsohndl strehgfii of a 

company has increased @10% 
every orie decade. The current 
strength «« 48,400 employees. 
What was it two decades back ? 
ft) 42,000 (b) 40,000 

(c) 48,000 ft) 30,000 
(e) None of the above 

33. Simplify thefollowing equation: 

* a. ^ 

T + T U/ 


7 T 

ft) 0 (b) 1.0 

(c) 2.0 (d) ~1 

ft) 10 

34. If 1/4 kg of oil costs Rs 40, 

how much will 100 gms cost 7 
(a) Rs16 (b) R8 8 

(c) Rs4 (d) Rs2 

(e) Rs20 

35. Puran has more bank balance 
than Sushma but less than 
Beant Singh. If the bank 
balance of Puran, Sushma and 
Beant Singh are x, y and z 
respectively, which of the 
following expressions is true? 

(a) X < y < 2 

(b) y < X < 2 

(c) 2 < X < y 

ft) ^ < X < 2 

(e) y < 2 < X 


E.T. 
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2.W 

3. (a) 

4. (a) 

5.(b) 
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11.(0 

12. W 

13. (a) 

14.(b} 

15. (b) 


16.(0 
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1B.(e) 

19.(e) 

20.(0 

7 . 

(a) 

21. (d) 

22. (b) 

23. (b) 

24.(0 

25. (b) 


26.(0 

27.(0 

28.(0 

29. (b) 

30. (b) 

8. 

(c) 

31. (b) 

32. (b) 

33. (0 

34.(0 

35. (0 

9 . 

(a) 

36.. (b) 

37 |b) 

38. (c) 

39. (b) 

40. (b) 

10 , 

41.(0 

42.(0 

43. (b» 

44. (a) 

45. (d) 

(a) 

46. (d) 

47. M 

48. (b) 

49.(0 

50. (b) 




1. (c) 

2. (b) 


1 


Ouantitativa AbBity 

Substituta the vahia -f5 for x. (45—8) 
(+5 43) - (—3) (8) - -24. Substitute 
befora multiplication. 

40% tz. 2/5 X 50 » 20 giris attended 
50% ■■ 1/2 X 70 •- 35 boys attended 
SS total girls 4 
boys attended 

56 / ■ _ 56 

504 ^ " ^ 3 ar 

• 45.8% or 48% 

4x 4 2y 
4x — 4y 
5x — 2y' 



6. (e) 


9 X* — 6x 4 3x ^ 6x» 3x 

3x ’ “ 3x" 3x 3x 

- 3x« - 2x 4 1 

(2r-.3) (i*—6rs) -= 2r (r»—5rs) - 3(r*45rs) 
= 2r» — 10r*s — 3r* 4 16rs 
1 is followed by 2 but there is no number 
coming before (preceding) it. 


3 ^ 3 “" ’3.3 "9 “ 9" 

Whereas in other cases we get; 
V^3 1.73 

3 

1/3 


» 0.19 


5.7 


3 

0.33333 
^3 1*1.73 
1 ^3“ 1.73 

>-0.57 

11. (e) Because r cannot equal any number other 

than 0. If we divide by r, x would equal y. 
Since x 96 y, it follows that r ■- 0 

12. (e) All numbers from 200 to 299 begin with 2. 

There arc 100 such numbers. 

13. (c) All numbers like 102,112—^192 end with 2. 

There are 10 such numbers in this 

(CoiOlnued on pago 47) 
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Quantitative Aptitude 

BY KAViTA KAPOOR » B.L ARORA 

FOR ASST'S GDE, CDSE, NDA, 

CLERKS'GOE EXAMS... 

Thie Motion to deeioned to help tlioeo appeerinp in tho forth¬ 
coming COSE, AasiBtant'sGnutok NIMlendCtoriio'6rado(iiogiomil 
RecruitRient Board) exams. And atoo forma an important part 
of thoMatha paper for moat other compacftivo axama. 

DIRECT/ONS: For ooeh rfuostion tick mark chohm that but anawars 
tha question. ArawarawiOt ufrianadons a/^taar at tha and at thb tost 


1. if a/b»3/4, then 12aai 

(a) 16b (b) 9b 

(c) 8b (d) 7.5b 

2. Which of tha followring num¬ 
bers is the smallest?' 

(a) 1/V^’ (b) 3/4 

(c) 0.78 (d) 7/9 

3. What should be added to the 
number 987^ to make it a 
perfect square 7 

(a) 7 (b) 6 

(c) 5 (d) None of the 

above 

4. The squme of any odd num¬ 
ber divided by 4 always gives 
a remainder of 

(a) 1 (b) 2 

(c) 3 (d) 1 or 3 

5. 62^% of a number can be ob¬ 

tained by muitipiying it with 
(a) 9/11 (b) 7/9 

(c) J/8 (d) 4/7 

6. ifVl 1-3.316, the value of 
i/T 76 correct to two decimal 
places is 

(a) 13.14 (b) 13.26 

(c)J3.44 (d) 12.88 

7. ifVx—.04, X is equal to 

(a) 0.2 (b) 0.02 

(c) 0.0016 (d) 0.16 

8. One third of a pole is in mud, 

one half is in water and 2 m is 
above water. The length of 
the pole in water is 

(a) 1m (b) 3m 

(e) 4.5 m (d) 6m 

9. A typist cari finish a job in 
2 i hours, if she reduces her 
speed by 26%, in 3 hours 
what percentage of the job 
will remain unfinished? 

(a) 4% (b) 7.5% 

(c) 8% (d) 10% 

10. The ages of four brothers are 
in the ratio 3:4:5:7v If the 
sum of their ages is 76, the 
age of the eldest brother is 
(a) 24 (b) 28 

(c) 30 (d) 36 


11. The average temperature of 
five consecuthre days is 32”C. 
If the average of the first three 
days is 29X and the average 
of the last three days is 34X, 
the temperature of the third 
day was 

(a) 27-C (b) 29“C 

(c) 30°C (d) 31.5X 

12. Out of four members of a 
family, the average age of the 
first three (youngest) mem¬ 
bers is 24 years and of the 
three eldest members is 27. 
If the age of the eldest mem¬ 
ber is 31, the age of youngest 
member is 

(a) 17 years (b) 19 years 
(c) 21 years (d) 22 years 

13. The product of two numbers is 
9576. if their H.C.F. is 21, 
their LC.M. would be 

(a) 426 (b) 456 

(c) 201096 

(d) Cannot be determined by 
using the given information 

14. The L.C.M. of 4/7, 5/14 and 
8/7 is 

(a) 5/7 (b) 1 7/7 

(c) 29/14 (d) 40/7 

15. A shopkeeper increases the 

prices of the articles in his 
shop by 12% and then an¬ 
nounces a sale at 25% dis¬ 
count. If his original profit 
margin was 25%, the profit he 
would now earn would be 
(a) 5% (b) 4% 

(c) 10% (d) 12% 

16. If the cost of 15 pens is equal 
. to the selijng prirra of 12 pens, 

the profit percentage would be 
(a) 20% (b) 25% 

(c) 27.6% (d) 22.5% 

17. It is not possible to have a 

triangle with sidw of lengths 
(a) 7.8, 12 (b) ft ,9. 14 

units units 

(e> 3, 4, 8 ^ m 2, ft 6 
units' units 


liis'wttoti m a m m m 'am'mm’m 
Itom. tha amt of BkeH'biRiarib 
a) 3s2 yeaca ' (b) ^Ift yeaia 

'40 yaws' idh'-'^raaasaii 

19. ih tha. ahhurt axBift 4B% 'Of 
thestadanistoflin Ew^M apO' 
38% fail in Maths. If 16% of 
tha studanls Ml in both Matha r 
and Engltob; tha pamantaga * 
of studems who pawr bt both 
tha subjects is 

(a) 5% (b) 16% 

(c) 25% (d) 36% 

20. In a locality 40% of the hmaa 
owners subscribe to English 
magazines, while 30% subs¬ 
cribe to Hindi magazines. If 
12% subscribe to both Hindi 
and English magazines, what 
percentage does not subscribe 
to any magazine? 

(a) 38% (b) 50% 

(c) 42% (d) 18% 

21. A swimmer can swim 8 km/ 
hr in a stationary river. If the 
river is flowing at the rate of ’ 
4 km/hr, the time taken by 
him to travel 12 km from one 
place to another along the 
river and come back is 

(a) 2 houra (b) 3 hours 
(c) 3.4 hours (d) 4 hours 

22. The H.C.F. of 3/5, 6/25 and 
9/45 is 

(a) 3/45 (b) 9/5 

(c) 3/225 (d) 1/25 

23. The numbers between 201 
«^nd 300 which begin or end 

1n 2 are-in number. 

(a) 99 (b) 108 

(c) 109 (d) 119 

24. The number of times 7 will 
occur when you write numbers 
from 701 to 800 is 

(a) 99 (b) 104 

Cc) 109 (d) 119 

25. The cost of 5 pens and 10 
pencils is Rs 35.50, while the 
cost of 3 fiens and 20 pencils 

. is Rs 33.60. The cost of 6 
pens and 12 pencite would be 
. (a) Rs 42.60 (b) Rs 37.80 

(c) Rs 44.40 (d) Rs 46.20 

26. A shopkeeper buys 12 pencils 

for Rs 10 and sails 10 pencils 
for Rs 12, He ewns a profit of 
(a) 12i% (b) 22% 

(c) 24.8% (d) 44% 

27. The value of (5838)*-(5835)* 
is equalto 

(a) 33229 (bV 34269 

(c) 36019 (d) 3624$ 

28. The value c4 the BtoHeaskW'- 

^1i^x17v% is eritoat to 
(a) 426 (b) 425 VS* 
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s{im of money would be< 
come four times at simple 
Interest in 10 years at 0ie rate 
of 

(a) 2B% (b) 30% 

(c) 32,75% (d) 40% 

31. A circle is inscribe in a square. 
If the ores between the square 
and the circie is A, the area of 
the cbcle will be 

(a) A/(4.») 

(b) * A/(4-ie) 

(c) 4A/ (4.») 






Item' oIOmi above 


majdmum durino die year 
1995-81 <b) 1981-82 
1982-83 (d) 1983-84 


32. ABCD is a ^uare. if the 
shaded area in the figure is 
equal to t. the area of the 
square is equal to 
(a) 4 (b) 16 

(c) 4 tr (d) 8 TT 


36. If the perimeter of a rectangle 
is 32 cm pnd its area is ^ 
cm* its breadth will be 

(a) 4 cm (b) 5 cm 

(c) 6 cm (d) 7 cm 

Directions: In questions 37-40, 
select the ahemative which 
will come in place of 7 out of 
the given choices: 

37. 57, 51, 39, 21, ?, 3 

(a) 9 (b) 12 

(c) 15 (d) 17 

38. 3, 10. 101, ? 

(a) 1002 (b) 10202 

(c) 10002 (d) 100001 

39. 1, 3, 3, 7, 9, 13, ?, 21 

(a) 17, (b) 19 

(c) 23 (d) 27 

40. 1.4, 4,16,64. ? 

(a) 256 (b) 512 

(c) 1024 (d) 1280 

Directions: The growth in ope¬ 
ration of the Industrial Deve¬ 
lopment Bank of India from 
1980-81 to 1983-84 is given 
below. Answer questions 
41-43 on the basis of this 
data: 






Directiorts:Jhe diagrams shown 
above indicate the time-dis¬ 
tribution of students A and B 
to various subjects they study. 
Answer questions 44-46 on 
basis of this data. 

44. If A studies for 6 hours per 
day and B for 9 hours per day, 
how many hours per day 
(more or less) does A devote 
to Maths than B7 

(a) iialf hour less 

(b) One hour less 

(c) Half hour more 

(d) One hour more 

45. The time devoted by B to 

Biology is-percentage of 

the time denoted by A to 


33. The diagonals of a quadrilateral 
are equal in lengtii and are 
perpendicular to each other, 
when the quadrilatwal is a 
(a) Rectangle (b) Rhombus 
(c) Paratietogram (d) Square 

34. Two parallel sides of a tn^ie- 
zium are 12 cm and 8 cm and 
the distance between them is 
7.5 cm. The area of the trape¬ 
zium is 

(a) 160 cm* (b) 45 cm* 

,(c) 75 cm* (d) 90cm* 

35. ABC is a right angle triangle 
of area A. If D, E are the raid 
IK>ints of AE and BC res¬ 
pectively, the area ADEC is 
e^alto 

<a) A/2 

(b) :'A/4 


GROWTH IN OPERATIONS: 

Capital 

Reserves 

Profit 

Annual Sanctions 
Annual Disbursements 
Outstanding Assistance 
Assistance sanctioned to 
—Small sector 
—Backward areas 


41. The percentage profit on the 
capital was highest during the 
year 

(a) 1980-81 (b) 1981-82 
(c) 1982-83 (d) 1983-84 

42. During this period the com¬ 
bined assistance to small sec- 
tom and backward areas in¬ 
creased by nearly 

(a) 36% (b) 43% 

(4 48% (d) 51% 

43 . Ine difference be tween out¬ 
standing aasistanca and the 


(Rs crores) 

1980-81 1981-82 1 982-83 1983-84 



(JULY-JUNE) 


145 

200 

255 

386 

128 

178 

224 

271 

40 

53 

61 

69 

1561 

1742 

2149 

2625 

1066 

1340 

1577 

1948 

3063 

4019 

5092 

6363 

498 

588 

866 

704 

711 

645 

841 

1086 

Drawing. 

(a) 100% 

(b 150% 



(c) 200% 

(d) 300% 



46. A third student C dhrhies his 
time in the same proportion for 
Ph^ and Maths as B.'but 
gives equal time to Chemistry 
and Biology. If he devotes 
one hour daily to Biology, he 

must be devoting-hours to 

Physics. 


(a) 1.12 
(c> 1.33 


0>) 1.3 
(d) 


Csnsr ft Cmnpe 
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1. (b) Since a=3/4 b, 12 a=12x3/4 b-9 b^ 

2. (a) 1/v^2<=1/1.142*"0.707 All other numbers 

are larger than this. 

3. (d) Finding the square root as shown here, we 

note that addition of none of the numbers 
5, 6, 7 will make it a perfect square. 

4. (a) The square of an odd number divided by 

4 can be written as (2 n+1)V4 ••(4n*+4n 
+1)/4—4n (n+1) /4+1/4. The remainder 
will thus always be 1. 

5. (c) 62i%-<62.5/100-12.5/20-5/8. 

0 . (b) ^/176 -v^iexll =4^11 -4x 3.316- 
13.264 

7. (c) Let X—7. Squaring both sides, we get 

X-.0016 

8 . (d) if L is the length of the pole, then the portion 

of the pole above water is L—(L/34’L/2) 
—2 m. Thus L/6—2 m or L—12 m. Length 
of the pole in water—L/2—6 m. 

9. (d) Suppose she types x pages/hour. Then 

number of pages to be typed is 2.5 x. 
Pages typed at the new speed—3 X(0.75x) 
—2.25x*. Percentage of job unfinished— 
0.25x/2.5xx100-10%. 

10. (b) Let their ages be 3x, 4x, 5x and 7x. Then 

3x+4x+5x+7x—76 or x—4. The age 
of the eldest brother is thus 7x—28 years. 

11. (b) Let the temperatures of the five days be 

v,w,x,y & z* 

Then v+w+x+y+z = 32x5—160 (1) 
V+W+X-29X3-87 (2) 
x+y+z-34 x3-102 (3) 

Adding (2) and (3), we get (v+w-|-x+y+ 
z)+x—189. Comparison with (1) gives 
X— 29. 

12. (d) Let their ages be x,y,z and w, then x+V+z 

-24x3-72 
y+z+w—27x3—81 

Since w—31 (given), y+z—50 and hence 
x—22 years. 

13. (b) Since product of H.C.F. and LC.M. is equal 

to the product of numbers, L.C.M.—9576/ 
21 -456 

14. (d) L.C.M. of a given set of fractions is equal to 

the ratio of L.C.M. of numerator to the 
H.C.F. of denominator; thus L.C.M.—40/7. 

15. (a) Let his list price be Rs 100. 

Then S.P.-Rs (112*28)-Rs 84 
C.P.-Rs 100/125 XIOO-Rs 80 
Profit-Rs 4-4/80 X 100%-6%. 

16. (b) If C is the cost price and S the selling price 

of one pen, then 15 C—12 S, S—16/12C 
Profit-S -C »15/12C-C - 3/12C - C/4 
Profit %-C/4C XI00-25% 

17. (c) Sum of any two sides of a b'iangle must 

always be greater than the third side. 

18. (b) If Ram's age is R and his father's age is F, 

F->5R, F>3—9 (R>3). Solving these we 
get R-6. Thus F+R-6R-36 

19. (d) Let the students who fail in English and 

Maths be represented by the Venn diagram 
shown in the figure. Since 15% fail in 
both, it is clear that 30% fail in English only 
and 20% fail in Maths only. The total 
percentage of students who fall 

4C Career ^ CompttiUon Tima Saptambar t^S 


00+204>1I9-66w IImis 36% atudants 
pass in both the aufajecti^ 



20. (c) As is evident, from the Venn diagrwn, the 
percentage of people who subscribe to 
Engish or Hmdi magazines is (284-12*f18)% 
—58%. Thusi, the perceritage of those 
who do not subscribe to any magazine is 



21. (d) Total time taken-(12/(844)4l2/(8>4) 

hours—4 hours. 

22. (c) The H.C.F. of a set of fractions is equal to 

H.C.F. of numerators over the L.C.M. of 
denominators. Thus, in the present case 
H.C.F.-3/225. 

23. (a) There are 99 numbers which begin with 

2(202 to 2M). Some of these also end 
in 2. 

24. (d) Seven occurs 99 times in the first place 

(in numbers 701—799), 10 times in the 
third place (707,717, —797) and ten times 
in the secorid place (770—779). 

25. (a) Let x and y denote the cost of a pen and a 

pencil respectively; then 5x41 Oy—35.50, 
3x420y-33.50. 

Simplifying we get x—5.50 and y—0.80. 
Then 6x412y—42.60 

26. (d) Cost Price for one pencil—Rs 10/12 

Selling Price-Rs 12/10 
Profit-12/10—10/12-22/60 
% Profit-22/60x12/10Xl00-44% 

27. (c) The expression is equal to (583845835)x 

(5838-5835)-11673x3-3S0t9 

28. (a) The given expression is equal to 5v'5x 

17^5-5x17X5-425 

29. (d) If the number is x. then 5/7x—1025 or 

X-1025X7/5-1435. 20% of 1435-1435/5 
-287 

30. (b) If A is the sum, then interest—3A 

Thus,3A-Ait.t./100-A.R.10/100 or R-30 

31. (b) if L is the side of the square, the radius of 

the inscribed circle is L/2. The area between 
the square and the circle is A—L* — 
irLV4 -L«(1—w/4)-L*(4- *)/4 
Area of the cade—vLV4 aBwA/CA— «) 

32. (b) if L is the side of the square, the shaded 

are8-1/4 («L«/4)- «L«/16. 

Since eLV16-v, L*-16. 




35 . (b) 


30. (c) 


37. <c) 


38. (b) 

39. (d) 


40. (c) 


^75c^ 

Snc« D, E are miopcrints of Ai^ mtd BC, 
PEIBC. Area of DBE-.1/2 DBXBE 
-tj®n/2 ABX 1/2BGy-1/2(f/2A) 

Praaarea AO£C«-A —1/4 A—3/4 A. 
ff 1 £md b are the length and breadth of 
the reetanglar 2 (l+b)»32,1b*60, 
Therefore (1-b)*—(1-hb)*—41b 
- 256 - 240-016 

Therefore 1—b —4; Also 1+b—16 which 
nwans b—6 cm. 

The terms are obtained by soccesstvely 
aubbractiflg 6,12,6,12 ...from the previous 
term. 

Succc^ing (^—(Previous term* +1) 

The given series is a composite senes—the 

odd terms form the series 1.3,9.--.while 

the even terms form the series 3,7,13.21,. .. 
Each term, bom third onwards, is the 
product of the two previous terms. 


ANSWERS TO QUANTITATIVE ABILITY 

(Continued Atun page 43} 


senes. 

14. (d) ^ + ^ 


5n-f>12n 

~35 


15. (a) Multiply (x—y)* and then substitute the 

value 3 for x. (x—y)*=4, so x*—2xy-|-v*-=4. 
Then if x—3, we have (3)*—2(3)y-|-y*=4 
or 9—6y+y**=4. Now rewrite: y*—6y+5 

— 0. By factor the expression (y—5) (y—1) 

— 0 

16. (a) 

17. fb) 

18. (d) b—Lata's age now. 

b+20 -sSohan's age now 
b—y=:>Lat3's age y years back 
6+20—y=Sohan*s age y years back 
b+20—y:s:2 (b—y) 
b+20->y—2b—2y 
20 —b—y 

19. (e) Let X be number of total students in the class. 

Then t/6x — Students who optedfor Econo¬ 
mics 

andl/^ — Students whooptedfor Sociology 
1/6x + 1/3x - 1/6x + 2/ex -2/6x - 1/2x 
numhur of students. 

1/2—68% who offered Public Administta- 
tton. 

20. (d) Convert 4.5 seconds into double for coik 

venieoce — 9 and double the distance 
68 — 132 ft Hence 132 -ft cowered in 

132 x 40btlin9 X 400 - 3^ seconds 
3)860 swonda - 1 boor 
132x18 ____ 


— lOndMMMo 

21. M 28x3^^128x31+'CSX D br 
28 X 3 - f2D X 9 •818 x9 brfba 


22. (b) 

23. (c) 

24. (e) 

25. (b) 

26. (e) 

27. (b) 

28. (a) 

29. (a) 

30. (c) 


31. fe) 

32. (b) 


33. |a> 
341 fa) 
38. (b> 


The combined assistance during 1960-81* 
ia Ite (498+711) crores—Rs 1.209 crores. 
During 1983—84, it is Rs (704 f-1,086) 
crores—Rs 1,790 crores. Percentage 
increase >» AV»- x100—48.05% 

Obviouidy A devotes one-fourth of hts .<;tudy 
time (=»1.S hours) to Physics and Chemi¬ 
stry; 1/3rd of this (=»| hour) to Drawing 
and remaining <2 S hours ) to Maths For 
B, the angle corresponding to the Math.s 
sector IS 120". Thus B devotes 1/3rd of 
the time (*r>3 hours) to Maths 
8 devotes ix9 hours«»1.5 hours to 
Biology while A devotes 0.5 hour to 
Drawing. 

The angle corresponding to Ch* mistry 
(or Biology) would be (360''-210 )/? -75" 
Time devoted to Physics and Chemistry 
would thus be in the ratio 90:75 ==^6:5— 
1 : 2 : 1 . 


law. Hence 

26 X 3J - (26 X 4) + (20 x 3) + (6 x 3) 
10»=*10 X 10 X 10 X 10 X 10 =*1,00,000 

Rate of speed = ® 

Time 9 

— 58 km/hr 

5y = 45/y multiply both sides by y 
5 i^ a. 45 divkie both sides by 5 
y* ==» 9. Take sguare root of both .sides 
V — + or — 3. 

Strength one year back vvas Iff x 73,960. 
the strength two years ago was: 

«8x 158x73,960 =-- 64,000 

The four three-digit numbers are 305, 350, 

503, 530. 

The ratio of investment is 9,000:7,000:6,000 
or 9:7:6. 9+7 +6 = 22. Rs 825 divided by 
22 = Rs 37.60. each share of profit. 

7 xRs 37.50 '= Rs 262.50 Radha's share. 
262.50 — 230 = Rs 32.50 left to be paid. 
4x3-12 
12 + 2-14 
4| -V 
161 - IfrfVo 
4|-4*V 
121 - 

Take a decade as a unit (10 years) 

-43400 (-iff)* 

110 

- 48,400 XHI xH« “ 40.000 


Since Piiran has more money than Sushma, 
x tegseatertean y. Then Puran has iessmoney 
8 mb Baant Sinf^ so x — less than 2 . This 
givea oa x>y o* y<x and x<z. Hence (b) 
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lirHK IjUJIIA 

I NM lii.'>tiiitt« nf EcorKunic Ocvdopmerii and 

India's fiscal policy is undergoing a 
marked change. Incorporating the 
much-needed aims and objectives 
which had been neglected for so 
long. Analysing the reasons for this 
shift in fiscal strategy. And its 
possible outcomes. 

F ir>cal policy, broadly speaking, 
deals with the delib^ate use of 
taxes, government spending -and 
public debt operations to influence 
economic activities in desired ways. In 
fact, it is that part of the national economic 
policy which is concerned with the 
receipts and expenditures of the govern¬ 
ment. These expenditures affect savings 
and investment, employment, national 
income, price level and the balance of 
payments. The paramount objective of the 
fiscal policy is to achieve economic 
.stability and growth. 

Ihe fiscal policy lias become 
increasingly subtle because the size of Ihe 
budgetary surplus or deficit is deceptive in 
Its effects on the economy. Various fiscal 
actions may generate tlie same surplus or 
deficit but with dissimilar effects on the 
economy. This is one reason why some 
doubt the competence of the govemnieni 
in handling the fiscal policy. They often 
feel that the polilical leadership lacks 
economic lolormation and understanding 
and theii economic advisers are unable to 
explain the economic situation to tfiem. 
i’olitical inhibitions also prohibil correct 
imfilementation. Consequently, the fiscal 
(lolicy inslead rzl stabilising tlie economy 
destabilises it. The post wai experience m 
Brii.Hin is quoted as showing Ihe iner>titude 
ol the government in tiandling the fi/cal 
policy. The government often followed an 
exfiansionary course when the ecrwiany 
was booming and look restrictive action 
when there was balance-of-pavmenl 
ciises.' itius pushing the economy into 
deeper lecossion. The British experience 
motivated many economists to argue that 
the authorities should let the volume of 
money and credit increase steadily at a 
ratr' delotmined by die long-term growth 
trend nl the economy 
Aims And Objectives 

Ihe fiscal policy in India has !l>e twin 
obu'clives of supp.ortMig the ile»ei'oi*n-<*trt. 


Social Change. PaSna 

strategy of our Five Year Plans and manag¬ 
ing the economy in the shrxt period. The 
fisial tools have been used extensiveiy to 
mobilise resources, raise the level of sav¬ 
ing and investmera and channel the flow 
of resouroes a ccowing to the plan 
priorities. Fiscal pokey has-also been used 
to facalitate modernisation and diversifica¬ 
tion of ndustries. protect the small scale 
sector. hek> export, promote emptoyment 
and achieve other objectives of social and 
econorok: polkaes. In fact, the fiscal policy 
is aimed at stabilisation through approp¬ 
riate demand management of the 
economy. An walysis of Ihe budgetary 
policy presented til 1984-85 cxmlained. 
more or less, the following features (i) to 
reduce lisparitie.c n income distribution 
to achieve economic stability p) to raise 
Ihe taxation rates to minimise deficit 
financing p) to rationalise and simplify the 
tax structure to erKourage savings and 
investments M to make tax policy an 
instrument of capital fcrnriation for 
economic developnient arxf growth and 
p) to develop an efficient syst^ of pro¬ 
duction and equitable pattern of distribu¬ 
tion of Mvxxne and wealth to insure 
weN-baianced progress, 
hebiems 

ki spite of such laudable features of the 
Indian fiscal policy, we are confromed with 
the problems of low growth rales rxid sec¬ 
toral imbalances in Ihe ecoorif.y. These 
maladies in the economic system resulted 
in the shortage of investabte capital, lower 
production, mounlmg unemplovi. ;nt and 
under employment, low per capita income 
and growiiig poverty. To add to all these, 
the continuous nfiattonary trend has 
aggravated the economic problems 
further These m^adies are due to 
improper use of scarce financial resources 
obtained through fiscal measures. A fiscal 
policv haying a long term view would have 
avoided all this. 

As far as the expenditure aspect of the 
fisctal policy is concerned, the Economic 
Survey 1984-85 has emphatically asser¬ 
ted that the government has been Hiring 
beyond rt.s means: since 1977-78. the 
government has been having deficits. Con- 
sequentiv. <t has to resort to borrowing not 
to finance r.^itrf formation but to meet <ts 
day-to-day exprmses The wnoiini of such 
bo'iowing ha' frtiTr Rs 128 

I'rorr's m 197R-70 to Rs 2,325 crotes in 
1 ->34-85 Such |><MTi-v,ving accounted for 


(^instituted 16.2%.paymeril hi 
1984-85 acxounted for Rs 5.9M crixes 
as against Rs 1.228 crores iri 1975-76. 
Al along Him years non-Plan raipei^ture 
has been lismg at a rate substantialy'fasier 
than the growth of current revenue. Cpn- 
sequently. budgetaiy resources for the 
Plan havebeian serioijsly eroded. Also, the 
fnerease in ixm-Plan expenditures of the 
stales often results in Iwger transfers to 
states. 

AShft In Rscal ShnoleQir 

The Unkxi Burigel 1985-86 takes a 
leap into the 21st century. The budget 
ushers in a new philoaophy in the manage- 
. meni of economic affairs. Throughexit post 
independent India, the main thrust of fiscal 
strategy has been demand management. 
However, the budget for 1985-86 has put 
emphasis on an imaginative supply 
management. To make the strucmjral 
changes effective from demand manage¬ 
ment to supply management, the-budget 
has outlined the following-priorities. 0) the 
pr(x»ss of pruning budgetaiy expenditure 
at the Centre and states must begin so that 
the necessary adjustment can take place 
over a pcricxf of time (ii} tfie public secKx 
must have sufficient inleriicil resources fex 
its future growth (iii) defk;its ni balance of 
payment must be redo -id ro reconcile a 
manageable b^nce or aavniunls with a 
tolerable -debt profile export oaminqs 
would have to financr> <. ’^rger proportion 
of imports to help redix • the deftat in Ihe 
balance of payment (v| to n-icrease the 
domestic producfiori >f mporiables 
wherever underutifisec' i-ajaciti .s exist (vi) 
aim at reducing (x>sis jnd pnees and 
improving competitiveness of i idustiy (vii) 
reg^lelions must facilitate gro'/ th and les- 
oond to the changir i sxi.^mal and 
tehnological environmen: ind .-rii) there is 
an iiii'ierotive need icx Ci-.-ser ..lordination 
in fiscal, industrial and trade policies. 

Likewise, the budget has also listed the 
priorities in the area of taxation. In the area 
nf direct taxation, an important priority is 
to create an environment of growth, pre- 
ductnrity and savings In respect of indirea 
taxes the ta^ is to bring about changes 
w’hich w(Xild help in reducing costs of 
investment in priority sectors. enc(xirage 
tlie growth of Ihe small-scale sector and 
remove certain other distortions. 

There is no denying the fact that fiscal 
strategies built up in the past have proved 
to be unproductive. All along these years 
the budgets have been used as an 
accounting exercise rather than an instru¬ 
ment for promoting production and 
de<ielopnieni. Therefore in order to tackle 
Ihe basic prorlem of po-.-erty and un«n- 
p'o-vment tb-^ ■•'•.siiuiiiesita ol I'Miai policy 
need to be rstionaliscd arid made growth- 
oriented. ■ 
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of this cmdsf i^aks at 75 ^ars'of 'age 



REAGANATOMY OF CANCER 


The discovery of a cancerous polyp 
in the US President Ronald 
Reagan's colon has made colon 
cancer the talk of the world. Some 
scientific facts about .this affliction 
to which the 'low-fibre food' eating 
West is particularly susceptible. 

W hat started as a routine removal 
of a non-cancerous polyp led to 
a finding that stunned millions 
the world over. Always a picture of health. 

robust and vibrant President of the US 
^Ronald Reagan, suffers from what is 
perhaps still the most dreaded disease— 
the cancer of colon. But unlike many of his 
predecessors who thought it best to hide 
their ailments from the public, the 74- 
vear-old President "had courage enough to 
acknowledge that he is not Sir Galahad". 

However, what gave the ailing Pre¬ 
sident's image a boost was the bold his¬ 
toric decision he took before undergoing 
surgery. In an unprecedented move, he 
voluntarily yielded the powers of his office, 
albeit briefly, to Vice President George 
Bush. He, however, reclaimed his duties 
and powers following the surgery. 

President Reagan's precaution was a 
vase one in the light of his ailment. A polyp 
a small growth that generally appears on 
lie epithelial tissues, like those that line 
the intestines. Intestinal polyps are com- 
rr.on in people over 50 and can be treated 
•Mth minor surgery involving cauterisation 
•ji snipping off, if detected early. If, 
hcjwever. they remain undetected and are 
allowed to grow they not only start inter- 
tenng with the body's functions but may 
fen become cancerous. 

The prognosis of colon cancer is based 


bn a staging system devised by a London 
pathologist Cuthbert Oukes in the 1936s . 
The Oukes rating measures the extent of 
invasion by a cancer in the colon or rec¬ 
tum. According to this rating. Stage A 
re lets-to a cancer in the colon's innertnost 
layers only. In this stage chances of the 
patient's being healthy five years after 
undergoing surgery are as high as 95- 
99%. In Stage B the cancer has pro¬ 
gressed into the deeper layer of muscles 
across and along the colon which reduces 
the five-year survival rate to 75-85%. 
Stage C refers to cancer which has spread 
to lymph nodes. The survival rate, where 
less than three lymph nodes are involved, 
is 60-70% but IS only 15-20% where 10 


or more nodes are involved. And in Stage 
D where the cancer has metastasized to 
the liver or other organs, the mortality rate 
is as high as 95% and above. According to 
the Dukes rating, the polyp in President 
Reagan's caecum is classified as Stage B. 

Research has revealed that unlike other 
major malignancies, colon cancer is 95% 


Also, statistics reveal that a family history 
of bowel cancer or polyps increases a per¬ 
son's risk two or three times. President 
Reagan's elder brother Neil Reagan is also 
a victim of colon cancer. 

Drugs have proved largely ineffective in 
the treatment of bowel cancer. And. 
therefore, surgical removal still remains a 
fundamental treatment for colon cancel In 
President Reagan s case, the doctors tjer- 
formed a right hemi-colectomy. Adopting 
a no touch' procedure, they excised a two 
toot section of tfie colon including the 
caecum, a portion of the small intestine 
and some lymph nodes, taking care not to 
open the section as they removed it in 
order to minimise the risk of infection and 
keep the polyp intact so that its cancerous 
cells would not spill into the body again 
where they could take root and multiply. A 
careful visual inspection of the liver and the 
rest of the abdominal cavity was made for 
signs of malignancy. 
None were evident. . 

In fact, the doctors 
later remarked: "He 
has tfie insides of a 
40-year-old." The 
entire operation took 
two hours 53 minu¬ 
tes. And even tfiough 
analysis of the polypi 
has revealed its can¬ 
cerous nature, the 
doctors are optimistic 
that there is a 95% 
chance that five years 
hence Reagan will be 
iiee from any signs 
. >f the illness. 

I towevor, Reagan's 
health will need close monitoring 

henceforth, toi jiolyps have a 
tendency to recur. And the kind of intes¬ 
tine that rerreatedly grows polyps is the 
kind that has to be watcfied for sign:, of 
cancer. Doctors have, in fact, recommen¬ 
ded caieful follow-up examinations at 

regular intervals. J.o. 


POLYPS IN CROSS-SECTION OF LARGE INTESTINE 




Small growth ol naw 
iisaua. usuallyaianign. Can 
be removea wMxwi miior 
swgarv 


Larger, possibly malignani 
growth. Has not begun to 
apreaO but usuallv requires 
major surgery. 



A Slight penetration 
rtf intestinal weS. Almost 
never tatal wham caught at 
this siege 


Duns m l>eneiraiK>n ttito 
musete layer but not wiio 
lymph nodes. Up to 80% 
of viciims are cured 


OUKES C fenciration through 
wrtostina and irno lymi^ noctes 
About 6&% of rases recur afMr 
surgery. 



The first polyp was lenioved under light 
sedation, fiin electric current passxig 
through a wire loop ampiiiated the 
growffi. 


Because of tfie «ze arid nature o! the 
second polyp, lucated tn the coecuni of 
Ihe colon., surgeru under general 
anaesthesia was used to reruove it 
along wiifi a segment of the colon 
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aWi>cMa)ion CAr 
stand tor? One CAT assesses a 
person's aptitude <or sound 
•valiiartion. analysis and ir*ei|weatian of 
(i 113 beioie letting ihim inio the marogeral 
loid. Bi/t theie iis also anortier CAT wdaoh 
■larick. tnr Compuiansed AmoI Tumugwrttc 
initnduood to the wodd t4 >nan 
ago 

from 1896 omuatds X-ny rngned 
Mjptcoie as a diagnostic aid. The X-«qr 
tnclLne or the ladhograph. as a is caled. is 
a two- d insen s i i onal rmage oi a thr e e 
dimensianal body «gan. Seveat ptanes 
are collapsed irfto one and no inksmoaon 
aiiout the shape., depth amt vdatMe pod- 
iton of k/arious strixdutes is ehtahed The 
ivcvrld was so hlmded by she -medical 
application of X-rays Shat these 
'Tionr:c<mrtgs dl radiographs laeie newer 
left. Anempts to oweroome dtese 
lirmtalions Of sinrpile X-ray piohnes hawe 
rosutted in the developmenil at CAT. In 
11171. Ankinson iMoilev's Hospitot. Lara- 
doo. nooeived the world's fiisi CAT systom. 
ft took iour years tor a lese a roh team in 
t .Ml.l. Medical Ltd. under die diwetion of 
Codtiey ftouTEitidhf to produce the first 
cnmmcricjiHy vtaMe macfiinie. 

Normally, to visuaiise the sofit tissue of 
the brair.i m X-ray pirhire a oo nsas i 
iTiedium fenher a dye in the Mood or aw 
itHOLigh the backhone'l has to be r r y eciBd. 
ItKse are v^irrM and petonauAv ha.-’ar- 


dous procedures. Hounsfield introduced 
the computerised X-ray scanning of the 
head and the soft tissues within the skull 
became visible without recourse to con- 
itasi media. CAT scanning involves no 
hazard or discomfort for the patient. 
Neunaadiological (iractice was transformed 
owemight and Hounsfield .was 
subsequently awarded the Nobel Prize for 
Medicine in recognition of his magnificent 
Goraitifaulion to the investigation and 
management of patients with cerebral dis¬ 
ease. Though head scan was .started in 
1971. total body scanning was introduced 
three years later. 

Uomrdoes H work? 

CAT is an X-ray technique which uses a 
computer to reconstnjct an image of a thin 
slioe of the body. The images are normally 
obtained in a cross-sectional axial plane. 
TNs avoids the overlapping of superim¬ 
posed structures involved in most of the 
conventional radiography. The greatest 
advantage of CAT over usual X-ray pic¬ 
tures IS its ability to detect even small 
vaniatians in tissue density. A CAT 
eumination consists ot a series of cross- 
sectional scans 1 cm apart tfirnugh the 
pan of the body to be examined. 

A source of the X-ray (tube) is mounted 
on a gantry opposite to a numbei of 
detectors. The gantry moves or rotates 
mund a central tunnel in which the patient 
Hies. As the X-ray tube rotates round the 


ae patient. Data from the detoMdis 
in all directions about the linear X-ray 
absorption of X-rays in different tissues is 
fed continuously into a computer. The 
computer calculates an X-ray attenuation 
value for each point on a cross-section &f 
the body and reconstructs an image. 
Essentially the CAT scan represents a 
mathematical reconstruction of anatomy in 
terms of X-ray absorption. The data is 
stored on tape or a floppy disc arxJ dis¬ 
played on a TV screen. 

The delineation of the soft tissues by 
CAT depends on the contrast created 
because of the difference in the X- 
ray absorption between the soft tissue and 
the surrounding fat. In general, the fatter 
the patient, the better the scan. In very thin 
individuals and in children the absence of 
fat may produce a scan which is difficult to 
interpret. Because of the ability to detect 
and define the shape, size and extent of a 
mass. CAT is very helpful in determining 
the stage and extent of cancer and for 
monitoring the response to treatment. 

With the introduction of CAT scan, a 
wide spectrum of diseases involving the 
brain, lungs, liver, pancreas, spl^i. kid¬ 
neys. intestines and vertebral column can 
be detected easily and rapidly. It has. in 
fact, revolutionised the diagnosis of dis¬ 
eases. At present, in India. CAT scanning 
tacility is available only at few selectea 
hospitals in the metropolitan cities and is 
ex^iensive too. It will be some lime belore 
is comes within the reach of the cotnnron 
man. ■ 


LATEST IN SCIENCE 


Hcanng Eyes 

ME DtCAl BLSLAiBCHtRS ihawc dtready 
-*01.100 a way of .irqplanunq a WhQNy anSdA 
i-:u -to txi.'ibilo rite deaf to Sia fhis 
'■laqtc t.ij> t.iin>K)t help ibose who have 
•v.ilf<.'r(;ol ek 1 uii;.iv(.' damage to audctiory ncir 
.■•■•s Hc.viivtjr ItH.-rre':. henx; loi r»vDn suct.i 
j»''r>;,te loda-y lO.-vnoes tiavip toocn 
\Af!>r:h •c^iahlr if« dk; 3 f to hear 
ihioooh .'■<en'..rjry cues ^iirovided 
t.)v srghi ai-xJ touch 

1tii"Autocuui IS oirre such dewioe whibh 
ads. a deal fjerscwi in ln'i-ireading. The iwic- 
>p c»id mi. 1(1 romniutoi Ttist are 
.-voiri on T*v -tK''.! tiolp .the Kteaf lead" d«l- 
br«tweun 'hard-ln"disiinguiSh hp 
rMi".*nfrHiii-t-; t>\' inoipifltng digiial syrriiMUts 
oriio itip Irjiis nl '^xtoial eyeglasses These 
digit!, cn-iqx'ar oc'Xt to t'vs Sfxsakcr's mouth 
.'irifl fwoex! (.viable the desf porssm to lift- 
leart nii.ne r-'i:-.>lv arid a(X3uial«fy. 

ftc!S(aHrJi-.icirs are now trying to dtvoolp 
] >on-df>le .'ihrarinii i devkies to he%) the dea# 
(-oni) not writ) the range and Tesmanoe of 
.•4>of:(jn language Uke Imine. toese 


tiewnr* nwiki? use ol the :;ei".c ot lour.h. 
Ihrs device again com|)lemenis liri- 
rearfing 

Impostor Foods 

SCKNTISTS HAVE developed artificial or 
eocfirwemd foods which are gust like the 
naiaial foods but have many advantages 
They are not only chcnfier but also piovido 
laotnos. vitamins and nutrients that match 
and sometiriiGS exceed nature's own In 
the recent [»ast. res^'aich in food engineer¬ 
ing.. canted out by Innd specialists and 
iirsversity scinnli.sls has concentrated on 
ooncocling meat substitutes. 

. SurifTM is one such concoction that has 
realy caught on in the US. The rnanuiac- 
toring process involves mecfianical debon- 
ng of ocean fisli whicii is then mii-iced and 
washed repeatedly until it has been, 
sle^iped of taste, colour and smell. The 
meal is Mended into a whitish-viscous 
pasto to which the required natural 
llswpunnqs are added. It can then be 
kaoeiaemed through dies and moulds into 


all manner of shapes and textures. An 
exaiftple of Surimi is ps(Hido crab whicfi 
sells at one-fifth theprice of crab meat. 

So. what you are eating may not be 
what you tfiink it is! Bui docs it matter-'A:, 
long as.it is healthier and tastier? 

Clickonvenience 

THE LATEST in Japanese techonology is 
the electronic camera. It does not requite 
any film. Foi. films arc compatible 
with neither computers nor digital 
televisions. 

Light entering through* the lens gels 
focussed on a small integrated circuit, 
which responds by generating a pattern of 
electrical charges that mirrors the incident 
light and stores it on a miniature floppy 
•disc. To view the pictures one simply has 
to insert the disc into a shoe-box size con¬ 
verter that is connected to a conventional 
television set and switch it on. The screen 
becomes the darkroom when the disc is 
connected to a digital tolevision^ Any 
adjustments in focus, exposure and fram¬ 
ing miscalculations can be corrected to 
get perfect pictures. 

ARJUN SRiVASTAVA 
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AWARDED 

Vm I ptdd Jwy Awoni at ttw t4t>rkifeF> 

national FMm Feativat at Moscow to India’s oNi- 
ciai entry Srnamnh. directed by Ma>)pafo 8hatt. 
The Golden Award for best fiatare film was 
shared by Coma And Saa (USSR). Sotdiar’a 
Slim artd EndOfTha Nina (Greece). 

me Jitawpil h Award for 1984. carrying a 
cash prize of Rs 1.5 Mchn to^ulalayalam writer 
Thakazhi Shiv Shanicara Pillai. The Tl^^ear-old 
PWai. known belter by the name of his village 
ThakazN in Kerala, is the author of more than 
46 novels and 800 short stories. Among his 
works are Puthumaiar (New Blossom). That- 
tiyuda Makan (Scavenger's Son) and Che* 
moan (Prawns). The last novel won him the 
Sahitya Akademi Award and Ramu Kariat's film 
based on it won the President's Award for best 
feature fil m._ 

APPOINTED 

LICJIm, former Chairman of the Economic 
Administrative Reforms Commission, as 
Adviser to the Prime Minister on administrative 
reforms, with effect from Jul 1. The assign¬ 
ment will be for a period of two years. 

IChodha, Additional Secretary in the 
Mirristry of External Affairs, as the High Com 
missioner to Bangladesh, succeeding I.P 
Khosla.. 

DJk. La Fontoina, Air Marshal as new Chief 
of Air Staff with the rank of Air Chief Marshal, 
succeeding L.M. Katre. who died in office on 
Jul 1. La Fontaine, the Air Officer 
Commanding-in-Chief of Western Command, 
was commissioned in 1950. He was awarded 
the Param Vishisht Seva Medal in 1984 for 
rendering distinguished services of an eatcep- 
f jortal order. _ 

VISITED 

Von Kyung-Lao,. South Kor^ Foreign 
Minister, on Jul 18 asthe head of a high-level 
delegation for talks with Indian officials and 
businessmen on economic cooperation. 

Hons IHalrich Gamciiar, West German 
Vice-Chancellor and Foreign Minister on Jul 
10*11. on a two-day official visit during which 
he had talks with senior Indian leaders on inter- 
national and bilateral issues. _ 

SaENCE _ a _ 

Byplowyc h as Indicus: Scientists in Madras 
have found a cannibalistic water bug that gob¬ 
bles up the larvae ofmalara mosquitoes:the 
bug could be a potential agent for biological 
control of mosquitoes, say O' P. Venkatesan. 
and Or C.M. Jayachandran. The doctois found 
the hiig to hiave a particular affinity for mos¬ 
quito larvae. Uteir appetite for mosquitoes 
inctbasee in direct proportion to the derisity of 
mosquitoes.'’ The bug has been narned 
Offpiloufchua indicua. 

'Saarai. Im $611: NASA has launched a. 
monurparrtai ten^year search for e xtra - t erre st rial 
•nMkgance (SEP), itt w^ich computers ana 
giant' antennae will tty ib make sense af the 
aarthTs kicotningrsdia Hgriatftrfaedhe pwpoae. 
it wW dowlop JO highly aophistioaied reeahrer* 


artalyser able to scrutinise mHlions of radio fre¬ 
quencies in the cosmic cacophony. SETI 
emerged from ideas at the University of Stan- 
fotzL' Listening to the stars is not new but this is 
the first time that it wiH have been so exhaus¬ 
tive. using several radiotelescopes around the 
world. 

Langevily: A conference on '.'realistic 
expectatiotrs for a long life" has concluded that 
elimination of major causes of death like cancer 
and heart disease is not likely to extend the 
' human life span for more than 12 years. The 
conference, held in Florida. USA, felt scientists 
have already done so well in extending the life 
span- that few are still looking for ways to 
increase it further. Instead, scientists should 
find ways to keep the elderly active and under 
little stress for as long as possible. Researchers 
debunked myths like reports that villagers in 
Soviet Georgia live to 150 years. Longevity, 
they noted.-depends on an active family life. 
outdoor living a nd little lifestyle ch anges. _ 

NEIGHBOU RS 

Islomisatien of Pakistan's bantn: .Pakis¬ 
tani banks stopped accepting interest-bearing 
deposits from Jul 1 in the latest phase of the 
country's plan to reorganise its banking system 
along Islamic lines. Existing accounts will be 
converted into so-called profit-and-loss sharing 
accounts. The change, which also applies to 
foreign banks, comes at the start of the new 
financial year. 

Afghanistan has alfand friendship to 
Iran, Pakistan and China but warned of 
unspecified consequences if they continued to 
help Afghan guerillas. President Babrak Karmal 
told the ruling People's Democratic Party polit- 
buro that Pakistan had become a tObi in the 
hands of America, that the Iranian regime was 
training, arming and sending rebels to 
Afghanistan aruf added that "the Chinese 
hegemonists.also have a hand with them". Kar- 
mai ended by advising tiwm to take "useful 
steps in accordance with the wishes of their 
people and principles of peace, coexistence 
and good nei^bourliness .__ 

EDUCATION 

Paca-sening schoolst The government 
proposes to sat up model schools in every -dis¬ 
trict in the country to act as pace-setting 
institutions. Union Education Minister K.C. Pant 
told an NCERT meeting in New Delhi on Jul 
17. The schools will have a common medium 
of instruction and curriculum and students 
will be largely from the rural areas. The NCERT 
has already constituted various committees to 
develop testing and evaluation macNnory. 
orientation of teachers, develop curriculum and 
instruction models and prepare guidelines for 
academie inputs. The model schools are 
expected to serve as a laboratory to try out 
experiments in regard to providing quality 
education to poor cNIdrem 

U Macy e ta fkA comiMilsary for MJt: 
The UGC has made it mandatory for candidates 
atf-evar the coutttry to first comtriete a three- 
year-degroo course in B.A. to be oUgiblo for 
admission to M.A The new prowsion is expec¬ 


ted to affect a la^ number of students os the 
-duration of B.A. in several Indian universities is 
just two years. Where universities are unable to 
change over to a three-year course, they may 
award a B.A. degree alter two years but no stu- 
'dent of this stream will be eligible for admission 
to M.A. unless he/she has undergone e one- 
year bridge course. Other provisions: The rsim- 
bar of actual teaching days should nof taa 
below 180 in an academic year, or 40 hours in 
a week; students should attend a minimum of 
75% of all lectures for being eCgible to take an 
exam: examination papers ^11 be framed so 
as to ensure that no pan of the syllabus is left 
out of study bv a student. 


DEFENCE 

lAFs iMiw liQiisport olwofts India formally 
inducted into the air force the Soviet-made 
long range transpon aircraft IL-76. lechristen- 
ing it Gajrai. on Jul 16. The aircraft will pro¬ 
vide the Indian Armed Forces the vital strategic 
mobility and add a new dimension to the coun¬ 
try's air lift capacity, said DefetKe Ministet P.V 
Narasimha Rao at the formal iixfuction. 
ceremony in New Delhi. The Transport fleet 
had been allowed to run down because of the 
concentration of resources in purchasing fi^er 
aircraft. Gajrai can carry 225 troops in the pre¬ 
ssurised cargo compartment or can be used to 
transport 43 tonnes of equipment. It can also 
be used as an ambulance to carry 72 
stretchers. It can airdrop 126 paratrofHwrs in 
25 seconds in an aiea of two km. 

No Hcwvkeyes for Rakirtsm: The US has 
decided not to supply Hawkaye*E-2C aircraft to 
Pakistan after a Pentagon study team deter¬ 
mined that the aircraft would not be uselul in 
the mountainous Pak-Afghan border area. The 
move is being seen by observers as a sign of 
the US intentions to improve relations with 
New OalN. Islamabad had asked Washington 
for the Hawkeyes. used for early warning bor¬ 
der surveillance, on the ground that they would 
help combat Afghan armed incursions along 
the border, 

Hw olwive US-USSR h oia we a; Despite 
sperufing more than one triWon dollats on 
defence during the first Reagan term, the US'is 
no better off than the Soviet Union in a military 
matchup .since 1980. according to a study by 
the US congressional research service. While 
the US raised defence spendxig by large 
amounts in the past five years, those maaaaea 
have done little more than to offset Russian 
spending, says the study. The study says that 
the 'peacetime balance is a whole lot better" 
than most of the official comparisons made by 
civilian and military leaders but In wartime, "the 
balance is pretty bad". That is because the 
Russians have far greater rtumbers of men and 
equipment to throw into a war. The Russian 
forces are heavily weighted towards lend 
operations while the US forces are widely split 
among land, sea and air operatioru. But the 
Russians need balanced forces 'a whole lot less 
than the US" because the overriding Soviei 
concern is protection of their homelarKf while 
the US has a se r ies of worldwide militaiY 
alliances. 
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PLACES^ V 

Thim p u! The capital of Blniran siagad 
talks between the Sri Lankan Government 
and SIX Tamil militant groups to thrasb out a 
lasting solution to Sri Lanka's ethnic 
problems. 

Kuala Lumpu r : The Malaysian capital was 
the scene of the 1 Stir annual meeting of 
foreign mmisiers of the six ASEAN 
countries. 

VieniM : A threc-day OPEC meeting was 
held in this Austrian capital, to check falling 
Oil prices. 

Nairobi : Was lor one week (Jul 15-29) 
the centre of the largest ever gathering of 
women. The Kenyan capital was the venue 
of lire 140-natiori UN conference on the 
status of women. 

Mei wp awi : A town on Assam's border 
with Nagaland: thousands of people fled 
this town in the wake of clashes between 
the seoirity forces of the two states. 

Komol: Will be the site of a six-million 
tonne oil refinery to be set up in the ioint 
sector involving the Union Petroleum Minis¬ 
try. the state government and private 
companies. 

Koipal^am : India's first SOOMw fast 
breeder reactor will come up in this town 
near Madras. 

Leticia : The southern-most city of Colom¬ 
bia. A DC-6 Colombian Air Force plane car- 
ryirtg 81 people enroute to Bogota, the 
country's capital, crashed into a jungle 
32km off this city killing all passengers. 
A4di**Ababa :The capital of Ethiopia, hos¬ 
ted a conference of the member-states of 
the Organisation of African Unity (OAU). 
The communique released at the end of the 
conference called for. a boycott of South 
African airpor s by all international airlines. 
Alabama ; The home of a school for mer 
cenaries in the US. The infamous academy 
run by Frank Camper trained the Sikh 
extremists Lai Singh and Ammand Singh, 
who are susfiecied to be responsible tor the 
recent Air India Jumbo air crash over the 
Atlantic. 

Lima : The capital of Peru. An Indian team 
led by Mohsina Kidwai. Union Health Minis¬ 
ter and Ariin Singh. Partiamentary Sec¬ 
retary. visited Lima to participate m the 
inauguration of its new President. Alan 
Garcia 

Paris : A powerful explosion tore through a 
building on Jul 21 at the French capital's Le 
Bourget airport killing two people and iniur- 
ing nine others. 

Hma: The Attit military prison holding 
Lebanese Shias is l''cated in this port city of 
Israel. It came into news when the Shi' he 
Moslems, who hijacked a TWA plane 
demanded the release of Lebanese 
prisoners in return for freedom to the 
hostages. 

Milan : The Italian city hosted a two-day 
summit meeting of the European Com- 
nuinity leaders. The summit was chaired by 
PM Bettino Oaxi of Italy. 

Weiiboden : The 39 Amencan TWA hos¬ 
tages were taken to this West German town, 
after, they were freed by theif Shi'- ite 
captors. S.n. 


ECQNO^—Natfonal ; ^ 

Urn Konaol n Uumf, initially, proposed lo 
be a Seventh Plan pu^ sector project, vyill 
now be taken up in the joint sector, involving 
the Petroleum MirtistrY, state gpvemmenis and 
some private companies. The raroleum Minis¬ 
try is in touch with the govemiAents of Haryana 
artd Rajasthan for their participation in the pro- 
jrct. estimated toi cost Rs 1.360 crores. The 
six-minion tonne winery is intended to meet 
the petroleum demands of the northern states 
from 1990. 

NCAfR re vi ews ImRchi e c onomy: The 

National Council of Applied Economic 
Research (NCAER) says in its latea review of 
the Indian economy that the farm shot’s con¬ 
tribution to the overall economic growth fluc¬ 
tuated widely during the Sixth Plan period while 
the industrial sector's contribution remained 
'notably below the target* in all five years. The 
economy was expected to have grown by 
about 4% in the last year of the Sixth Plan 
(1984-R&) as compared to 7.4%. 1.7%. 
4.6%.7.7% growth recorded in the previous 
four years. It praised the Union Budget for the 
current fiscal year for the reforms it introduced 
even at the cost of revenue. But it disputed the 
contention that the Rs 3.349-crore deficit left 
uncovered in the Budget would not be 
inflationary. It pointed to the sharp rise in 
railway fares and freights, rise in prices of pet¬ 
roleum products and steel and rise in the overall 
purchasing power. It called for. according 
priority to supply martagement of sensitive 
commodities like sugar, oil and pulses to com¬ 
bat rising prices. 

Shares le werbers: All public limited com¬ 
panies in the public sector will have to offer 5% 
of their new public issue of equity shares to 
their workers, according to a Union Govern¬ 
ment order. Public limited companies woirid 
also offer to their staff a 'special class' of deben¬ 
tures which could be converted into equity 
shares at the end of five years of their issue. The 
objective of the schemes is to involve the 
workers and employees in the well-being of the 
companies they are working for. according to 
Finance Minister V.P. Singh. 

Apex invesligaring agency: The Union 
Government has decided to set up a Central 
Economic Intelligence Bureau A an apex inves¬ 
tigating agency intended to curb tax evasion, 
black money and smuggling. The bureau, 
which will coordinate activities of the existing 
agencies such as the revenue intelligence, cus¬ 
toms and excise intelligence, will be headed by 
a director-general with the rank of an additional 
secretary. Tfw bureau will aCt against organised 
gangs of smugglers, black marketeers and 
other economic offenders, and investigate bank 
frauds and insurance frauds. 

Bumper harvests lead to acute storage 
problems: The International Wheat Courtcil 
(IWC). which monitots world cereal develop¬ 
ments from London, says in a market review, 
that India, attar two successive bumper har¬ 
vests. is facing acute grain storage problents 
.because of its success in agriculture. The Iasi 
two harvests yielded over 150m tonnes each, 
making Irxlia more than self-sufficient in food, 
the IWC said. Grain stocks held by government 
agencies alone in June totalled 28m tonnes— 
10m tonnes more than India's grain storage 
capacity. Wheat is being stored mostly in the - 


^ only .tkfiipoaiy 

rain and dm. The said an mein 2m ton- 
. nas Id Indtan gigin woidd probabty Bt aitpartad 
,in't|w currerit crop ypaf iq addMon to dia'sales 
of 7.00,000.akeedYCondbukift. ■ . . _ 

ECONOMY—International 

Ca n ao n s us sBBalu d a s OBKt Attvee-day 
ineetiiv of the Organisation of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries (OPEC) ended in Vienna on 
Jul 7 after failing to find a new strategy for 
propping up oil prices. The meeting, however, 
reached a consensus to stop Cheating on OPEC 
pricing rules but adopted no specific actions. 
Oil ministers of the 13 OPEC member-states 
also tentatively agreed on the need to adjust 
supply to seasonal market demaiKi while mam- 
taining their overall production ceiling. 

worio BQim wwm mauvinQNMO coun* 
fries: The World Bank has warned that wxlus- 
trial countries could trigger a world recession it 
they did not undertake structural changes in 
their economic policies, in its World Develop¬ 
ment Report 1 ^5. the bank says that if th^ 
were to continue with their present policies, the 
industrialised countries would only aggravate 
the debt servicing difficulties of the developing 
world. For instance, the US budget cMicit 
deteriorated by $ 162b between 1979 and 
-1984 and the itefleit is expected to remain 
thus increasing the interest rates on short¬ 
term loans. The high dollar rate has stimulated 
exports to the US and increased production in 
other countries. But to bring down the interest 
rates and at the same time avoid the 
recessionary impact of a policy change, die US 
wixrld have to coordinate carefully with other 
industrialised countries. The report also 
criticises the increased protectionist measures 
adopted by industrial countries which reduced 
the export earnings of developing countries. 
Protectionism, the report says, is a reflection of 
the failure to take adequate measures to deal 
with structural problems. In this context, it 
poinitfo the high unemployment level in indus¬ 
trial countries. 

Sino-Soviat accords: China and the Soviet 
Union have signed an agreement to open up 
ports, transfer goods and introduce shipping 
between two border areas in northeast China. 
The agreement came at the end of week-long 
talks between the two countries in Beijing. The 
agreement is expected to boost trade by 43%. 
It is in addition to an accord signed between 
Moscow and Beijing to nearly double their bar¬ 
ter trade in the next five years to $ 3.&b dollars. 

Devoloping counliM' bid to impravu 
froda: A two-day ministerial conference of the 
Global System of Trade Preferences (GSTP) 
concluded in New Delhi on Jul 26 after fixvig a 
time schedule of two years for tariff and non- 
tariff concessions, including an across-the- 
board tariff cut of 10%. This is considered an 
irirportant step taken by developing countries 
to increase trade among themselvea. A 
negotiating committea was directed to adopt 
three approaches to increase trade volume— 
traditional product-by-product approach, an 
across-the-board reduction of 10% and 
specific sectors of particular speio-econorinic 
importaoce to daveloptng CounMes Nfce pro¬ 
cessed tropical products, non^extile fiahdic- 
raBs. textiles and agricultural products.", the 
time-frame stipulates that 'the first round of 
nagotiaiiona by the committee, which wW most 
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h'b^pleted by May 1 


^rbfrt ^aryice and mfcMad't&tes pf 
havaldars and .two naika. .The alleged mutiny "• 
took place after the army action in the Golden ' 
Temple in Amritsar. 


F^S.dNS 
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EVENTS—rNational 

Indiia'a fomi p^^'b faping raoriem^ 

to ensure optimum utilisaiion of land, water, 
livestock and human resources and restore 
ecological balartee.' according to Union 
tnvironntent Minister. Vrr &in. Tire country's 
lorest strategy will evolve mainly around three 
piiorilies—social forestry for meeting domestic 
needs of rural and semi*urban communities, 
production forestry to cater to the needs ol 
lorest-based industries and environmental 
forestry to restore the ecological balance. Tfie 
reoriented forest policy wilt also lake into 
account augmenting fuelwood. fodder, small 
timber and minoi forest produce to help fulfil 
the basic needs of tire people. 

A two-day coriforonco of GoVomors con-, 
eluded in New‘Delhi on Jul 6 after discussing 
several national and regional issues. Among 
.)iher subects. the conference stressed the 
med to review and redefine the role of Gover¬ 
nors as university chancellors and keeping 
universities free from political interference. It 
underlined the need for maintaining the 
momentum gained in the implementation of 
various welfare schemes for scheduled castes 
.rnd tribes and other weaker sections. Eighteen 
Governors and six Lt Governors took part in the 
•loscd-dooi meeting which was also attended 
by Vice-Pro.sident P Venkataraman. PM Rajiv 
Gandhi and several Central ministers. 

Rigorous imprisonmont for mwlinoors: 
Eleven men of the Punjab battalion were on Jul 
1 ?. sentenced to rigorous imprisonmont rang- 
■ng from foui to 12 years after being found 
gii'lty by a court martial of joining a mutiny in 
the armed forces on Jun 10. 1984-. The 7- 
■ivimlier court martial also dismissed all the 11 


YOUTH ENTERPRISE 



In 1948. "('veil European countries got 
logcther and lound^ the International 
/w,sociation of Students in Econoniics and 
ManagemeiitlAIESEC). At that time, the foun¬ 
ders could hardly have -visualised the kind of 
n-'putaiion that AIESEC would one di>y enjoy, 
rtie world's largest student-managed, non- 
orofit and non-political organisation today, its 
iiuipose IS to help students with interest in 
■iianagement and related fields to explore and 
develop then managerial skills through 
•,nminars and traineeship programmes hosted 
uy companies Ifie world over. 

AIESEC IND. as the name suggest-;, is the 
I <dian wing of‘the international orgai lusation. 
.onsidenng the (act that it is still an infant, hav- 
■iq been established only in 1980. it has done 
eiy well for itself. AIESEC IND hosted Ihe12th 
V.ia Pacific Congress in New Delhi from Aug 
'J te 18,1985. A big achievement that. 
Students with enthusiasm, dedication and a 
rvent wish to move altead are weh.-ome to 
n its exclusive ranks. 


Wogo boards: The Union Government on 
Jul 17 announced the constitution of wage 
bOar^ lor sugar woikers and newspap^ and 
news- agency employees. Ttie sugar wage 
board will be headed by J. L. Tandon. a foiiner 
judge of the Punjab and Haryana high court, 
and the wage board for newstiaper and news 
agency staff by U. N. Bachawat. a retired judge 
ol the Madhya Pradesh high couit. 

Commission lo inquire into Aisom- 
Nagaland clash: Union Home Minister S.B. 
Chavan on Jul 23 announced the appointment 
of a commission of inquiry into the armed 
clashes between Assam and Nagaland police in' 
"the Merapani area. Chavan told Ilie Lok Sabha 
that the commission would inquire into the 
dashes, the conduct of officials and politicians 
and fix responsibility. The guilty, however high 
and mighty, will not be '.paied. he asserted. 

Larkins cose vonUct: New Delhi's 
Additional Sessions Judge K.B Andley on Jul 
24 sentenced Maj Gen F.D. Larkins, his brothei 
Air Vice-Marshal K.H. Larkins and Lt Col Jasbir 
Singh to ten years' rigorous imprisonment for 
espionage. A fourth accused, businessman 
Jaspal Singh Gill, was sentenced to two years 
rigorous imprisonment on two counts of con¬ 
spiracy. The four were arrested in November 
1983 for running an espionage network in 
collaboration with .some US officials and sup¬ 
plying them sensitive and highly dassified infor- 
mation on Soviet militarv oguipment 

EVENTS—International 

brawi's ouftorHy p4an: The ninc-month-old 
Israeli Government on Jul 2 apfjroved a wide- 
ranging emergency austerity t’len including an 
18.8% devaluation of the shekel against the 
dollar The Shimon Peres Cabinet also decided 
to freeze wages and prices for thiee months, 
increase the prices of petrol and subsidised 
foods in a bid to improve the sagging econoniy 
of Israel. 

Mugobo bcKk in tho aoddlo: Zimbabwe 
PM Robert Mugabe swept back to power on 
Jul 6 with an easy victory in the country's 
general election, his Zanu-PF party capturing 
63 of 79 seats contested Mugabe promised to 
create a one-party state in the next five years 
threatened tough action against white 
minority and black opposition leaders who 
stood in his way. Mugabe called his party's vic¬ 
tory a mandate to unite "our people under one 
political umbrella". Tlie election was the first in 
Zimbabwe since indejiendence five years ago 
and almost 100% of the 2.9m registered 
voters cast ballots. The mam opposition party 
PF-Zapu ol veteran nationalist Joshua Nkomo 
captured 14 seats in the National Assembly 

ASEAN coil to Viotnom: Foreign ministers 
of ASEAN memtier-states on Jul 9 ended a 
two-day conference in Kirala Lumpur by calling 
upon Vietnam lo open proximny talks with the 
coalition government of Kampuchea. A joint 
communique issued at the end of tlie meeting 
expressed ASEAN support for the coalition 
government of Kampuchea under the pre¬ 
sidency of Prince Norodom Sihanouk. Tlie 
communique deploied Vietnam's recent oHer>- 
sn/e along the TIvii-Kariipuchean bord(» and 
reaffirmed its- solidarity with ifie government 


AnorN Gromyko: El^t^-PresiiUem of the 
Soviet Union by a joint se.ssion ol the two 
houses ol the Russian Parliament. 

&luard Sherordnodzo: Appointed 
I'oieigii Minister ol tlie Soviet Union-, tie 
ii'jvai.ps Anctn.'i Cjininyko who i/vas 
njinei-l Pnisidi'iil .itli.M -..oivinij .is loieiijn 

iiiiii!;-.lei 1(V 0 ii'f.-iiid 2Lt vCiU -' 

JusHca D.N. Kripol: J<. i:T(|u in L>elhi High 
Coiiit. w.i'.-. .ipirninted to tii'atl me commis¬ 
sion ol inqiiiiy set up lo prolx' the Air India 
jilanc cia-.h iKii killed 329 pi>nple near 
iM'Ijr-Kl on Jun 

U Xionian : I Me Oiiiii-.e tv-iirlont visiiorl 
the US and Canada: this was itie first ever ' 
visit to lliu lwi .1 Norm ArneiiCHii natians by a 
Chinese he.id of si.iie. 

Rongonoth Mishra ; is heading tno com 
mission inquinng into the riots in Delhi, 
Dokato and Kanptn that followed Mrs 
.Gandhi's as.sdSstnaiion. 

O.E. Setwbol: The foreign Minister ol 
Brazil visited India recently He siyi-MKf 
agreements on tnlaleral cooperation in 
science and technology and energy sys¬ 
tem:.. following talks with lop Indiarr 
leaders. 

Won Kyung Hoo : South Koi-nri'!. Minister 
for l.xleriial Affairs was on a four-day oHicinl 
visit to Inilia (Jul 18-21). Duriiui ollicial 
talks the two sides Ir-rcu'isird on bilateral 
,cr:i>iiomi(-. Krialions and the need lo rectify 
trade ti.-ilino'' bctwei'ii ilhe two 
counti-ii;- 

Hons DioLrich Gonschor: The Vice- 
Chancellor and I oit'igii Minir.tor of West 
Germany. A liainework tor a more active 
economic, ciiltui.-il. ter hiroloui; ,jl .i.id poiiti- 
(lal (;oo|jni.-ilion hnt,vci”i ttic ii-vri t-.iiiiiiiies. 
wos -woiki'd fiiji diiiiiiii -III:, talks willi the 
Indian Ic.ulni-.tnii. 

Indu Prokosh Singh: I ook over as fhn 
iMrw Indian Amba5.sddor in Bunna on Jul 8. 
Chit Hioing ; The Hunneiir' loreiijn Minis¬ 
ter During his Rangoon vi'.it the Externa 
AllaiiS M'liister, Khuir.heeii Aljin Kluin, rlis- 
cussed witti him ways to sliongtheii and 
diversity economic and ■.-ullural rolaliori.s 
between the two nation-.. 

J.F. Riberio: Was njrjiointed a.', the new 
director generaljjt the Gujiiral jiolice 
' Sharon Mocoulitfo : A 'Jii yi-.ii-old soci.ii 
studies l(Mch<!r tioni Nw Hatnjishiie. US. 
will be th(! firr.l ordMi.iry citizen In no iij 
sjiace. 

B.G. Doshmukh: Chief Sr-r.retafy to tho 
Maharashtra stale govirrnrnent r; in(|uiririg 
into Bombay's "Dharavi land scandal' 

Vijoy K. Nombior : Diiecloi in ttie Ministry 
of External Affairs has been apfioinled 
India's 'low Arnba;>?Kjdoi lo Algeria. 

Nikolai Ogorkov : O'isted 10 month:; ago 
. as Soviei Ch'i.'f ol .■■.tall, mado a dramatic 
comeback witti hi- apjiointment as the 
Commandia-in-Ctiiei n' Ifie Warsaw Paci 
Forces, one ol ttu? country's ttiree trjji 
military PO' ihori-. 

Jotwont Singh: Retired Supreme Court 
judge ha-, tjeen apt'Oinlod to go ini'i 
charges ol corrupt •-in. na-.u:.*! of po-A-ei anrJ 
nepotism le-zel|ed aq.ji'-ist ine H.jryana Chief 
Ministcc. Bhaian lai S - R. 
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and ihe paopia dt Thailand in then actions to 
defend themselves. 

Pac l cnolioii for «ontU onitir mti poooK 

An Indian-drafted declaration saefcing to pro¬ 
vide a basis for bringing together governments 
v/iih diverse t>ositions has been submitted to 
nif?niliers ol the United Nations. The seven- 
fidgt* droll deals with a wide range of maior 
glob'll' issues such as the arms race and con- 
lii(.i';. 'aiiartheid. economic costs and human 
ngtits. "Ttie enormous wealth in human resour¬ 
ces and scieritific talents .should be turned from 
desituclive pursuits to constructive ends." the 
dratl emtihasises. The draft spells out four basic 
prerequisites ol a stable world order; realisation 
ol international peace and secunty. disarma- 
irieiil. estiecially nuclear disarmament, global 
economic and social development, indepen¬ 
dence of peoples under coital and foreign 
domination. 

PelMcal (aNewi of seccor rial in Irvsaolt: 

The crial'tion government of Belgian PM Wilfred 


MaMer* fMfBrwf on Jui IB ahar bwig spin- 
tered over the handing of »sopoar riot io May- 
Martens took the decision to rnign the govom- 
ment during an emergency cabinet meeting, a 
day after Deputy PM Jean Got resigned m pro¬ 
test against the refusal of Interior Minister 
Charles Ferdinand-Nothomb to accept blame 
lor the soccer riot m Brussels on May 29 in 
which 38 people were kitted. 

Tfogody in At least .200 people 
were killed when a dam burst in the north 
Italian region of Trient. sweeping away houses 
and three hotels. Numerous tourists, mainly 
Italians and Austrians, were thought to be 
among the victims. 

Ams Pe d or nll oii; The Organisation ol 
African Unity (OAU| ended its 21st summit 
meeting in Addis Ab^ on Jut 21 after resolv¬ 
ing to take measures to bail out African states 
facing debt and hunger. The summit adopted a 
plan, described as the ‘Addis Dectaralion'. 
which envisages a multi-pronged approach to 


DID YOU KNOW THAT... 


■ for 14b (>eople affected by serious mental 
disorders, ifwe are lust over 21.000 beds wt 
46 rtieriMl hospitals in India.^ Another 2.000 or 
so be^s can be provided in teacfiing hospitals 

■ brrvcott'. refusal of a group of persons lo 
have dealings will) another individual or group 
in oidei to letirimaiKt tlie taller or exercise pre¬ 
ssure. IS named after Charles Cunningharr 
Btiycolt. land agent in Mayo. Ireland? Boycott's 
merciless evictions led the Land League in 
1880 to forbid any sociat or business iiiierac- 
tiCifi with film 

■ Ash.s Puma Kaenru. a mattiematician and 
comriuter scientist who works at a researcti 
insliluti! near Bonn, is tfie fin'.l Indian member in 
Bor II I S City Council in West Germany (Federal 
Republic of Geimariy)'’ 

■ 2..139 cases ol fraud involving afiprox- 
inialelv Rs 4(1 26 cnires were reported to the 
H8I liy 28 public sectoi banks during the firiaii- 
ci.il year 1884-85^ 

■ Giollo. an unmanned Euiotican spacecraft, 
which will come within 300 miles range of 
flalley's Crimet on Mar 13. is named after 
Giotto di Bondonc. tiie 14lh century pamtei 
who .-iaw the comet in 1301 and depKded il in 
h:s p.iiniinq. The Aitoraiion of the Megi. a.s 
the slai c»f Bethlehem? 

■ Japan has about 24m female wi»kers. 
■nio-i of them empioyed as OL ■ office 
ladies.* They have one ol iw.i |obs. eittier serv¬ 
ing lea or running errands much like our male 
iMions. The average wage of a woman worker 
ill Jai>an is lr.>ss than hall tnai earned by men 
Alter years ol discussion, tins year, the 
Japanese Parliament finally passed a Bill ensur¬ 
ing egiialily at the workplace 

■ the Nohel^ Priye monev h.is bc-en increased 
hv f.BO.CKK) crowns IS16.0CX)) to compen- 
..ain tfic di.'clme m the value ol crowns. Itie 
Swerlish currency* In dollar terms, the value ol 
tli«> awa>d lomains lire same. $1.90.000. 

■ an estimated 28m people live in uiban 
•.lull)-., out of whirl) 4.3n) are in Madras? 

■ (he world's highest university. 3.666 m. 
VI' ttie sea level, is in Lhasa, the capital of 

Il.i't' 

■ t.C.AKAB. itH' syslnm .vhich picked up the 


Kanishka's black box, is the abbreviation for 
Submersible Craft Assisting Repair and Buriat? 
It IS a robot built by an American company in 
1976. A complete system with its own laurKh- 
ing equirmient. power generation, and the sub¬ 
mersible vehicle, the system can be transported 
in the cargo-hold of a 707 type aircraft. 

The black box was pinpointed by SCARAB 
with Its 360 degiees search sonor and then 
|)fio‘iographed with its still and video cameras 
that can view objects 200 m in the darkness ol 
Ihe deep ocean with the help of searchlights. 

■ INTLLSAT. Ihe world's Insi iTuiltin.ilional 
t.ommimic.iiions satellite coiigloinoratc. tiad 
launched its fust satdlile. Early Bird, on .fun 28, 
1966? It IS a non-()iolit organisation with a 
memberstiip of 110 ccxjnlries. It has 1/1 
ii.sers. It was .started with a membership of 17. 

fiich < otiniry pays capital investment and 
receives 14% interest on it. The revenue last 
year was S411 m The Early Bird weighed 150 
lbs. handled only 240 teleifihone calls, and one 
TV channel The latest 38th orbitcr launcfied 
on Jun 29. 1985. weighs 4.440 lbs and can 
handle 15.000 telephone calls plus two televi¬ 
sion programmes at the same time. 

■ the population of the world in 1985 is 
estimated .« 4.795.8m residing in 167 
stivereign states and 54 related territories ana a 
total of 221 places? 

■ widely cued proiecjions conclude that by 
llie year 2025. the world will need lour-and-a- 
half limes tfie liydro fiower and Ihiee-and-a- 
half times the coal used today, alorig with a 
total of 365 large nuclear power plants? They 
ivpicativ lorecasi a 125% increase m energy 
demand over the next 40 years. 

■ Italy and Spain rank highest in energy 
efficiency m steel ntanuiacturing because they 
are maior recynors? Recycling enables pro¬ 
ducers to save up to two-thirrfs of the energy 
used to produce steel from ore. 

■ for a country with only 2.9m people. 

Albania is a land of surprising surierlalives? It is 
Europe's iioorest nation (estimated annual per 
capita income of SB30); Ute wo'rld's most 
closed society and the last bastion Of stnci 
Stalinism. , 


JOnoiMbrai d ow io prtwn i and alleviate exfetnal 
debt. The three d a y summit also adapted a 
priority programme for the nead five years to 
pave the way for self-retiance and growth. 

Di ibio w i Sina-US accord: China and the 
Jfnited States on Jui 23 S’gned a nuctear 
cooperation agreement, after almost a year of 
debate.The agreement does not contain any 
assurance from China that il would not transfer 
the nuclear technology to countries like Pakis¬ 
tan to make a bomb. The US is believed to 
have accepted Chinese verbal assurances in 
this regard at their face value though Ihe Pen¬ 
tagon remained uriconvincad. Pentagon objec¬ 
tions were understood to have been overruled 
by the higher authorities. 

Iraq nok lo hoat iMTHoliBnad tummil: Iraq 
announced on Jul 28 that it was bowing out 
from hostmg this year's 'erghi non-aligned sum¬ 
mit. A foreign ministry statement said the deci¬ 
sion had been prompted by The huge 
respextsibilities imposed on Iraq by the present 
circumstances irt the region which make it una¬ 
ble lo shoulder the burden of hosting the 
sum mit".___ 

STATES_ 

Late Sard's damiminfe in TripNeo: The CPI 

(M>-led Left Front retained its maiority in the 
28-member Tripura tribal areas autonomous, 
distnet council by winning 15 seats in the elec¬ 
tion held early July. The Congress (l)-Tripura 
Up^ti Juba Samiti (TUJS) alliance look the 
remaining seats. The CPI (M) alone captured all 
the 15 seats won by the Left Front while its 
partners dr^ a blank. The TUJS won ten nf 
Ihe 13 seats won by the alliance. 

Haryana's ecology proiect: The Centre 
has cleared a Rs 16-crcxe project aimed at 
improving Haryana's ecology. The project 
envisages developing a network of wcxidlots. 
water harvesting dams, plantation porKis and 
fodder blocks m about 300 sub-mountainous 
villages of Faridabad. Gurgaon and Mahen- 
drag^ distncis. 

AMm'sloniial relum to normalcy: Assam 
CM Hiteswar Saikia on Jul 18 announced his 
government was revoking theAssamDisturbckl 
/treas /let. 1955. and the Armed Forces (Spe¬ 
cial FVjwers) Act. 1958. with immediate effect. 
Saikia said the state is now "completely back 
on the rails' and asked everyone lo cooperate 
with the government in ushering a new wa of 
peace and progress in .the slate. The revcication 
wiH not cover the reserved forest areas of Sib- 
sagar. Jorhat and Karbi Anglong districts, 
which have been disturbed areas for the last 
three decades. 

bid of dacode-oid oMonca in Kanda: 

The Muslim league on Jul 20 decided to end 
its decade-old alliance with tfie CPI (M) and quit 
the opposition Left Democratic From m Kerala. 
The decision, ratified by Ihe League's slate 
working committee, was taken to protest 
Marxist attacks on the Muslim personal law. 
The League, which has four seats in the 141- 
member state Assembly, win function 
independently. _ 

MISCELLANY 

PoUstaHt Ug a n da ^ top honoan hr 
huoian lighi Aosaa; Tocture and Ihe usb^of 
miliiarv courts increased in Pakistan and in 
Uganda, the army continueE to commit 
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atrocities and human rights abuses, the Inter¬ 
national Commission o< Jurists says in a survey. 

I^istan. the continuation of martial law is 
disturbing, the survey aaid quoting Lahore 
reports about systematic torture in prisons 
there. Military cour\s are used increasingly to 
clear the backlog of cases in ordinary courts, it 
said. Repression continued ift Pakistan pgainst 
trade unions and students, and press cen¬ 
sorship was tightened. The report also 
criticised discrirpination against the Ahmadiya 
community. 


DIED __ 

Air Chief Marshal KolreXhief of Air 

Staff. 58. on Jul 1 after a massive heart attack 
in his New Delhi official residence. Katre. ack¬ 
nowledged as one of the country's finest pilots 
of jet fighter aircraft, took over as Chief of Air 
Staff on Sept 4. 1984. He was commissioned 
m April 1945. 

Povanamma Nayudamma, 58. wife of 
noted scientist and former JNU Vice-Chancellor 
Y. Nayudamma. on Jul 1 in a Madras hospital 
where she was admitted vrith severe bums on 
June 23. Pavanamma attempted suicide after 
hearing of her husband's death in the crash of 
the Air India jet in the Atlantic. 

Podma Bahadur Khairi, 69. former 
Nepalese Foreign Minister, in Kathmandu on 
Jul 19 after a year-long illness. 

Narwax Khan BhwMa, 27. the son of 
executed Pakistan President Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto, 
in Cannes. France, on Jul 18 of unknown 
causes. 

Mohua Ray Choudhory, 30, well-known 
Bengali film actress, on Jul 22 in a Calcutta 
iKispital of bums she suffered in a kitchen mis¬ 
hap ten days earlier. Roy Choudhary acted in 
more than 50 films as the leading lady. 

Rama Cheudhuiy, 86. an eminent Sar- 
vodaya ieader-and social worker besides being 
. '1 close associate of Mahatma Gandhi, on Jul 
' 22 in Cuttack, Orissa. A. r 


KIDSTUFF 

Unik-Rundschau. the first of its 
kind, and certainly very unusual, is a 
K ^ nuwsfraper produced by child 
‘patients at a Tuebingen hospital in the 
Federal Republic of Germany. Stories, car- 
'oons. drawings and (rooms contributed by 
r.ick children aged between three and 14, 
Klinik's pages. The publication's loca¬ 
tion is made dear by drawings on tfw title 
page of the second number ofather- 
mometar. a hypodermic needle and blood 
pre^re apparatus. 

I^ot all contributors can get out of bed 
and go to the play-room to write their con- 
tributiorts, ()aint dr make lino-cuts. Adults 
sit beside those-.tMio are bed-ndden and 
take down their contributions through dicia- 
tion. lmportartM':js given to the fact that 
nothing is 'manipiilisted". 

The newspapOc stand is at the bed' of a 
‘'mall boy 'treasObw'. Purchasers from the 
whole hqwitai naik oortiw to him to pick up 
a copy. ■KhnHM^ut^ehau has bean a 
'•maway success Mith 200 copies of the 
‘‘tst issue iqken so quickly that a rush 
BOOaxtraoopiaaSwltobojprintod which 
done free of cbiluge in the printing oitice. 
u_i_ 


FESTIVAL OF INDIA 

fContim^ fnm page fSJ 

exhibition 'India A Festival Of Science' por¬ 
trays our prorgress in science 
Aditi 

Truly representative of the diversities of 
the Indian way of life is the 'Aditi' exhibition 
currently on at the Smithsonian Institution. 
National Museum of Natural History. 
V/ashington. A great success with the 
milling American audience. Aditi' has been 
described as a "unique living exhibition of 
some 1.500 artefacts and 40 traditional 
performers, artisans and craftsmen, bring¬ 
ing together people and their products— 
contemporary and historical, regal and 
popular—from all over India, in a joyous 
celebration of life". 

Aditi' symbolises the creative force that 
sustains the universe and provide.s the 
skills that characterise human endeavour. 
Each cycle of life—from birth to death—is 
portrayed through folk songs, dances, 
rituals, designs and crafts, indicative of the 
close bond between artistes, craftsmen 
and the rhythm of daily Indian life. 

To the West, exposed only to the 
extremes of the exotic traditions and face¬ 
less poverty of the East, the contents of 
Aditi present a human view of the little 
known India. The exhibiiion is a visual treat 
in that a host of balladoers, folk dancers, 
kumharas. potters, dhanaks, weavers, 
puppeteers, magicians, mehndi artistes. 
Madhubani artists and acrobats can be 
seen demonstrating their deft skills. 
un.selfconscious1y. One can wade 
through a flood of art objects and objects 
of everyday use. The exhibition attempts 
to answer a relevant question; "Can our 
craftsman modify or easily develop old 
products to meet the cfranging demands?" 

Going through the calendar of the 
mammoth US exposition, one wonders at 
the enormous variety of programmes tfiat 
ate yet to come. There will be an Indian 
wildlife portfolio. Tiger. Tiger Burning 
Bright, at the Americarr Museum of 
Natural History: exhibrttons on the 'New 
Tantra Art'; on 'Akbar's India'; on 'Kushan 
Sculpture'; and an exhtbifion of 'Manus¬ 
cripts And Books From India'. The 'film 
Utsav' will reel out through Los Angeles, 
Berkeley. Chicago. Houston, Austin and 
New York. A series of programmes 
entitled 'Salute To India' will feature The 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra under 
its director Zubin Mehta who will conduct 
works by Indian composers. An opera on 
'Setyagraha' by Philip Glass will be presen¬ 
ted by the New York City Opera. 

Whether this cultural blitz-wrath wilt 
shake the West out of its blissful ignorance 
of India, it is too early to tell. But the 
resounding echoe of this Westward Ho!' 
wiH continue to reverberate throughout the 
globe for years to come! ■ 


DEFENCE POLICY 

(Condnuad fmm page 181 

can operate from higit altitude airfields and 
land in zero visibility conditions. It can 
carry 225 passengers. 145 in the lower 
deck and 80 in the detachable upper deck. 
This transport aircraft will (ihase out tfie 
Carribous. Dakotas. Fair CItild Packets, 
and Avro 748. In the field of light air 
transport, the Domiet-228. to be 
manufactured under licence in India at 
Hindustan Aeronautics Limited in Kanpur, 
will replace older aircraft like Devon and 
the Otters 

The Indian Air Force needs a modem 
early warning system for detecting low fly¬ 
ing aircraft and for guiding surface to air 
missiles. Additionally. SAM (Surface to Air 
Missiles) system needs modernisation and 
air defence radars are to be 
replaced. 

Research and Development plays an 
important part in indigenising military pro? 
duction. Fortunately today we have over 
40 well-equipped laboratories of the 
Defence Research and Development 
Organisation (DRDO) which are engaged 
in the challenging task of research and 
development in the fields of armaments, 
weapon systems, missiles, aeionautics. 
naval technology and electronics. 105 
mm towed Held guns with ammunition 
designed to meset the requirement of 
mountain, plain and desert warfare have 
been developed by the laboratories deal¬ 
ing wifti the design and development of 
armament and exfilosives in Pune and 
Chandigarh. Combat Researcfi Vehicle 
Develo(>ment Establishment at Avadi has 
incorporated latest improvements in fire¬ 
power. mobility, guidance and fire control 
in Its (irnlotypie of the tank ol '90s chris¬ 
tened Arjuri. 

In the field of aeronautics, wholly 
indigeni.sed jet engine ca()able of (lowering 
a light combat aircraft is being designed at 
Bangalore to meet the air force 
requirements. Other re-seamh laboratories 
at New Delhi and Dehra Dun are develop¬ 
ing electronic, laser and electro-opfic 
materials and systems. The researcfi 
establishment at Manali has developed the 
know-how for avalanche forecasting and 
also warning systems- to het() the local 
population and units located in high 
altitude areas. The naval laboratories at 
Visakhapatnam and Cochin are developing 
a sonar system that compares with the 
best in the world. The value of production 
of the design projects of our defence 
research has already exceeded R$ 400 
crores. 

Ihe ultimate objective, of course, 
is complete technological self-reliance so 
that our armed forces do not have to look 
over their shoulders in times of operational 
emergencies. ■ 
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New Delhi dreams of holding the 1992 Olympics. But does it have the ir^as- 
tructure for such a mammoth affair? An analysis of our non-rurtner status. And a 
curtain-raiser on the forthcoming Asian Athletic Me^. the FIFA Coca-Cola Cup 
and the Universaide. 


BIDDING FOR THE OLYMPICS 


BY RANJIT BHAT»A 


T he selectian of an Olympic venue is 
almost as complex a p/ocess as the 
actual organisation of the vvorid's most 
imortant sports extravaganza. With grow¬ 
ing political and commercial involvement in the 
Olympic Games, it is not surprising that there 
have been as many as 11 bidders (or the 1992 
Games for which the battle royal began, at least 
formally, at the 90th session of the Inter¬ 
national Olympic Committee (IOC) in East Berlin 
early last June. 



Dmss nhaarsal: Samaranch fcantraf 
watchas as tha Mayor of Paris axpiains 
thairprapamiions Mr tha Gamas at tha 
Parts Pavilion in Bartin. 


During the past two and a half years, ever 
since the IX Asian Games, there have been 
indications that India would also put in her 
claim for hosting these Olympics. In fact, there 
has been, for some time, a great deal of discus¬ 
sion on India's chances for getting the XXVI 
Games allotted to New Delhi, ever smce the 
President of the IOC. Joan Antonio SamararKh 
made complimentary remariis about our 
organisational capabilities at the time of the last 
Asiad. It appears, howevdr. that very little was 
done to put the Indian case before the voting 
members of the Olympic body, and at this 
stage one can be quite sure that New Delhi is 
nowhere in the running for 1992. The stnjc- 
tural and propagandist homework that other 
cities have done—they carried with them 
video-tapes of their preparation—certainly con¬ 
vinces one of our non-rurmer status. We were 
probably led to believe that the infrastructure 
tor the Asian Games would be sufficient to ena¬ 
ble the Indian Olympic Association (lOAj stage 
the Summer Games of 1992. The reality of the 
situation would point to the contrary. In fact. 
New Delhi does not fulfill even half the 
requirements for such a mammoth task. It is 
one thing to host an Asiad or a CommomveaMt 
Games, but quite another to risk holding the 
Olympics. The requirements for partkxpants, be 
they sports people, coaches, mediB-experts. 
deiegaies and officiais. are -extraordnaiy anch. 


would require a totally prof^ional manage¬ 
ment of such ^ international meeting. 

The main contenders for 1992. at the time 
of writing, are Barcelona and Paris, with 
Amsterdam and Birmingham also in fairly 
strong positions to stake their claims. Bar¬ 
celona has reportedly spent as much as S2m 
in promoting its case for the past two 
years. It has also the advantage of having 
fellow Spaniard Samaranch at the helm of the 
apex Olympic body. "The IOC President may 
|ust about help Spain attain her ambition which 
they could not tulfilt in 1924 and 1936. Close 
on Barcelona's heels comes Paris, whose appeal 
to Olympic members would be on very special 
giounds 1992 would, alter all. signify the 
completion of 100 years of the Olympic move¬ 
ment which was inspired by Frendi nobleman 
Baron De Coubertin. and formalised in Paris in 
1892. Paris is also in a position to call upon the 
assistance of Madame Monique Beiiioux. the 
French Olympian who lost her position as 
Director of the IOC at the recent East Berlin 
meeting, h is reported that the vital clause con¬ 
tained in her termination orders compels her 
not to be associated officially with any city bid¬ 
ding for the Olympics. That should however, 
not prevent her from putting her compatriots 
through the kind of exercises that would ena¬ 
ble them to put their case strongly ertough. The 
Paris council for the 1992 Olympic candidacy 
has a budget of 14m francs, which are certainly 
not going to be wasted. 

Amsterdam too has a tormidabla case in 
terms of its commercial sponsorship status. Bir- 
mingham, relatively spewing a late-comer. is 

VIOLENT TIDINGS 

Just after the violence in the European Cup 
final in Brussels, there has been more football 
vtolence—this time in India. The Senior Divi¬ 
sion Calcutta league match at the Salt Lake 
Stadium between Fast Bengal artd Moham¬ 
medan Sporting on Jul 27 was . stopped, six 
minutes before the firtal whistle, due to incessant 
brickbattmg and fighting by rival supporters. 
East Bengal were then leading 2-1 and 
Mohammedan Sporting officials refused to 
continue the match owing to the incessant 
barrage of missiles. After consulting the 
referee's report, tte Indian FootbaH Association 
had a special meeting a fortnight later and 
awarded the match to East Bengal. 

Mohammedan Sporting have refused'to play 
any more matches at Salt Lake as they feel the 
West Bengal police posted there are panisan. 
However, the CM Jyoli Basu has been able 
to persuade them to play later. 

N.K. 


■ toM w B '^yriiia 'iiMlh:'rapuniKi fii»..;'<iiA|jii^- 
.»gnisd8«y-e«r m '^apeMs; 'eedidyc'’ w 
technicaf terms. LowerLdown^the list oornea 
Brisbane in Austrato wi^ modev 

pretensions. CorrqSared 'lo^ alt'lh«e.' Near 
OelNsma/weHMafesf cate. V1»'arwther tie- 
tor that may go against India is the ttct Jhat tha 
198B Games aia to twstagedrki Gintli'Sdym 
Korea, and promise to be life ri^ Mtavagani 

in the hstory of die Olympics. Alter Jha Asian 
effort. It may logically be tha turn of anc^her 
continent, acto a dty yvith ae efrif-eoerdWnad 
plans as Seoul. 

Looking at it in realistic terms, it vvould not 
be 0 ^ for Incka to hold an Olympics in the 
next five to 10 years. Aninterestirtg artd squally 
useful exercise might be to hoW the Common¬ 
wealth Games or even the Universiade. 


AROUND THE TRACK 
IN 30 DAYS 

Bcukalboll 

Pro-Odsketball at its best is seen in the 
National Basketball Association (NBA) league in 
the US. This year's final, played at the Boston 
Garden, was between the two great teams 
Boston Celtics and Los Angeles Lakers—the 
latter fielding the legendary Karecm >itodul- 
Jabbar (original name Lew Alcindor) now 38 
years old. Although history was against Lakers, 
as they had not won even one of the eight finals 
played against the Celtics, yet they took the title 
back to L.A. with a fine 111-100 pts win. 
Athletics 

On Jul 21, 1985, at the Grand Prix Track 
and Field Meet at London's Crystal Palace 
Stadium. Mary Decker Slaney. meeting Zola 
Budd. for the first time in a race since their colli¬ 
sion at the Olympics 11 months ago. clocked 
the fastest S.OOO-mile of this year in just 
8:3271. The South African bom Zola trail^ a 
distanTfourth. The previous bast for this year, 
set up by Cornelia Burki of Switzerland, was 
8:40.10. 

Badminton 

The men prasligiout of the three feur- 
nements in- the Orient, the Indenesien 
Open (ending en Jul 28 el Jakarta) wet 
once again e triumph lor the ChiiMM. 

Restills: Man'a Singiaa: Han Jian (China) b 
Xu Biao (China) 15-4. 15-3; Ooubfaa: Liam 
Swie King 6 Kartono (Indonesia) b Tian Bingyi 
B U Yongbo (China) 15-6.15-10. 

Women’s Singles: Li Ling Wei (China) b 
Han Aipkig (China) 11-9. 11-9; Doubles; Li 
Ling Wei ft Han Aiping b Rosiarta 1 endean B 
Ivana Lie (Indonesia) 15-7. 15-8; Mixad 
Doubles: Martin Dew 6 Gillian Gitks (England) 
b Nigel Tier Er Gillian Gowers (England) 15-2. 
15-9. 

Cricket '1 

The ThH’d and Fourth Tests be t wee h 
England and Australia, played at Nbittogham 
and Old Trafford respectiveiy. ended In a 
ikaw—thus making the Ashes series l-aN wfth 
two to go.. 

* • * . 

One of the three timitad-overs oompaiiiioaB 
for English counties was dscided on Jid 20 ei 
Lord's. LotKton. when the Barami-#'lM|iie 
(for S&>oveis nietchori.8nat-was w<m by 
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’"'fhig- ’''twwii* *’"diain- 

pioBBhipg. ’ c^nwdared the piwnier evani in ten¬ 


nis circles, ended at yAhmblsdon in Lartdon, on 
Jul 7. 


fhMutU: Stngfn: Boris Becker 

(FR(3 b Kevin Curren (US^ 6-3. 6-7. 7-6. 6- 
OouMm: Heinz Gunthard: (Svwtzl and 
Balazs Taroczy (Hungary) b Pat Cash 8 John 
fiugeiald.(Aus) 6-4.6-3,4-6.6-3. 

Wonwo’a Singtu: Martina Navratilova 
(USA) b Chris Evert UQyd (USA) 4-6. 6-3. 6-2. 


RECORDS OF THE MONTH 



Cram; A/r his b»st foot fotwordin 1,500 m 
St the Nice track. 


Men : Me vault: 6.00 m Sergei Bubka 
(USSR); 1.500m : 3:29.67 Steve aam (GBr): 
mile: 3:46.30 Cram (GBr): 5.000 m : 
13:00.40 Said Aouita (Morocco). 

Women: 10.000 m; 30:59.42 Ingrid 
Kristiansen (Norway). 

Cram, the World. European and Common- 
'jvaalth Games champion, became the first to 
90 under 3:30.0 for the 1.500 m. In fact, 
Aouita was close behind Cram, and his time of 
3:29.71 also beat the old record (3:30.77) by 
Stave Ovett in 1983. 


Doubles: Kathy Jordan (USA) ft Elisabeth 
Sayers-Smylie (Aus) b Martina & Pam Shriver 
'USA) 5-7. 6-3. 6-4. Mixed Doubles: Paul 
McNamee (Aus) 6 Martina b Fitzgerald and 
Elisabeth 7-5. 4-6 6-2. 

• • « 


India lost to Sweden 1 -4 in the Dowit Cup 
'juarter-finals played in Bangalore from Aug 2- 

• Vijay Amritr^ilost to Anders Jarryd 6-3. 5-7, 
'' 2. 3-6. 4-6. Mats Wilander b Ramesh 
■ "shnan 6-3. 6-3. 6-2. In the doubles tie. 


. irryd 6 Stefan Edberg b Vijay and Artand 21- 
• 3, 2-6. 6-3. 6-4. In the reverse singles Vijay 
' at Wilander. the world No. 3, 8-6. 9-7 while 
I shnan lost to Jarryd. world No. 8, 3-6. 6-4 

1 6 . 


SANJEEV GUPTA 


EBESBaassasisn 
SPORTSTARS OF THE MONTH 


Boris Backer —^is only, in his second year 
on the circuit. ^ is the youngest to win the 
Wimbledon, being' 17 years. .7 months and 7 
days old ffie won on the 7th day of the 7th 
month). ^ is the orrly unseeded player to win 
the title. ► is the first German to win the title 
and only the third to reach the final. Earlier ones 
being i) Gottfried von Cramm who lost irt three 
consecutive years 1934 and 1935 to Fred 
Peny and 1936 to Donald Budge, ii) WHhelm 
Burtgert in 1967 who lost to Jc^ Newcombe. 
► is younger than the winner of the Junior 
Wimbledon title. IB-year-old Leonardo Lavalle 
of MexK»>. 

Kevin Curran —the South African born, 
who acquired US citizenship m March this year, 
was seeded 8th in Wimbledon. But created the 
greatest sensation by first defeating defending 
champion and seed No 1 John McEnroe 
(USA) 6-2. 6-3. 6-4 in the quarter-finals and 
then Jimmy Connors (USA) 6-2. 6-2. 6-1 in 


the semis. 

John Meinioo chd not reach the Wim¬ 
bledon final this year, after his five coitsecutive 
appeararKes. Losing to Bjorn Borg in 1980 
and Connors in 1982, he won m. 1981. 'BS 
and 84. 

tan Bel h om hit the fastest century of the 
summer in just SO balls for his county Somerset 
at Edgbaston against Warwickshire. His 100 
came from only 26 scoring strokes and easily 
broke his own record tor the season. He pre- 
viouslv struck two centuries in 76 balls against 
Hampshire and Glamorgan. 

GmI Sertiii at 24. became the youngest 
(and unseeded) player ever to win the Wond 
Amateur Billiards Championships in his maiden 
appearance when he beat veteran and -four- 
tuns'title-holder Bob Marshall (75) ol Australia 
3809-2453 in New Delhi on Aug 7. Reigning 
champion (and thrice consecutive holder ol the 
title) Michael Ferreira lost to Sethi in the semis. 


ASIAN ATHLETIC MEET 

T he progress of the Asian Athletic 
Championships, instituted a decade and 
a half ago. has gone hand in hand with 
that of the World Cup and World Cham¬ 
pionships. in track and field events. Prior to 
them, the Olympics was the main forum for 
international athletics, and for obvious reasons, 
the Asian Games for the sport in the Asian 
region. With the Asian Championships becom¬ 
ing the selection meet for the Asia squad in the 
World Cup. member nations have begun to 
take it much more seriously than they used to. 
Looked at in this way. the coming meeting in 
Jakarta is likely to provide the stiffest competi¬ 
tion in Asian athletics 

It has been accepted fo' some time now that 
Asian athletes have lagged behind international 
stars because they do not get sufficient 
exposure to big-time competition. In the not- 
so-distant past. Japan was the sole exception 
since its athletes were able to compete in 
Europe and America each summer. Because of 
this advantage, it did not take the Asian Cham¬ 
pionships too seriously since the level of com¬ 
petition was somewhat lower than that in tfie 
Asian Games: also, there was little prestige 
involved in winning medals here. All that 
appears to have changed since the last Asian 
meet in Kuwait, -when China and Taiwan 
managed to dominate the scene and put the 
Japan second-string entnes in their place. In 
fact, the Chinese men and women have gone 
from strength to strength since the last Asiad. 
To a les.ser extent, the same was true of tne 
Koreans (North and South), the Thais and the 
Filipinos. 

With tougher competition becoming the 
order of the day m the Asian Athletks Cham¬ 
pionships. it was not surprising that India, once 
the leaders in the sport in the continent, had to 
take a back seat. Suresh Yadav (T.500 m). 
Chartd Ram (20-km walk) and P.T. Usha (400 
m) were the only Indian winners at Kuwait—a 
fact that gave much cause for concern. The 
(Jakarta meeting is to be the final fling for most 
hopefuls for the next Asian Games m Seoul, 
bareiy a year away. And there is every indica¬ 
tion that Asian leaders. China and Japan, will 


find their current athletic supremacy 
challenged by hosts South Korea, who at the 
time of writirtg have already selemed thek 
squad for 1986. India's hopes would lie maktly 
in the women's events, with Olympic AQO m 
hurdles finalist P.T. Usha leading the list. Kalf- 
miler Shiny Abraham continues to perform con¬ 
sistently and should get a medal. Suman Rawat 
would go all out to emulate predecessor Gita 
Zutshi in the 1.500 m or the 3.000 m. The 
Indian 4X400 m relay team which rea<)ted the 
finals in the 1984 Olympics is formirfable 
enough to record a win. The women's squad 
will almost certainly field marathoner Asha 
Agarwal. who should give a good amount of 
herself. In the men's section Raj Kumar (5,000 
m). Charanjit Bajwa (400 m). Bagichs Singh 
(1,500 m) and ^Iwindar Singh (shot put) are 
possible medallists. 

The Asian Athletic Federation has already 
announced that all winners at Jakarta would 
be selected to represent Asia in the World Oip 
at Canberra. Australia in October when sports 
enthusiasts will see an exciting battle for sup¬ 
remacy between the US. USSR and the GDR. 

R.B. 


5th WORLD YOUTH 
FOOTBALL TOURNAMENT 

T he 5lh World Youth football tournament 
will commence in USSR on Aug 25. The 
final IS slated for Sep 7. Popularly known 
as the Junior World Cup. this championship is 
played after every t wo years for the FIFA-Cecci 
Oslo Cup. The popular soft drink Coca Cola 
sponsors all ol FIFA's (the governing body of 
world football) developmental and promotional 
programmes. Part of the agreement is tfte 
sponsorship of the Junior World Cup, held for 
players below 19 year.', of age. This tournament 
was the brain-child of the current FIFA Presi¬ 
dent. Joao Ha'velange of Brazil. 

The imrrortance of this tournament is two¬ 
fold. Firstly. It enables talented young tecn- 
aged players in all countries to participate in a 
world championship, get valuable match 
experience and familiarity with the exacting 
rigours of international football. Secondly, thn 
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A NEW GOAL 

Fof ihf; first timfc in ifie history of football an 
Afrir.an nalion has won an international tourna- 
rrient. Niqena won tho rocontly concluded 
rilA's lirst under-16 world tournament in 
Chiria. In the linals. Nigoiia beat fancied West 
Gt.-rmany ?-0 In fact, this is the lirst time any 
iiiition oijside l.iiiopi? or South America has 
wori an international fnolhall tournament. 

Nipeiia's triumph is a vindication r>t FIFA 
PirjMdrrnt Joao tfavelanrie's failfi in encoiirag- 
inci Innttiall talent m Africa and Asia by integral- 
iri'j lilt; yinini] inin big r.ornpelitions. The FIFA 
iiiidei-16 louinanient. :i|;onsorcd hy KODAK. 
A'as Havi.'lange's brainr^hild African nations 
exr.elled iii itiis Iniirnament; unlaiicied Guinea 
reacherl itie sttrm-finals losing via the tie- 
hreati!! to holder;; Nigeria. This indicates that 
them i:-, a wealth :>( untapped loolball talent in 
Africa and the Euiofioan-South American 
hegeniony of the game may fje challenged by 
the next decade. N.K. 



loi.n lament is u.sually held in developing coun- 
liies r;r (ilaries where the game is not very pop¬ 
ular. srr that the populace of these countries 
can witness giiality football. The previous four 
.lunior World (Jufi.s were held in Tunisia (1977). 
.Japan (1979). Australia (1981) and Mexico 
(1983). 

To ctualily lor the Junior World Cii|> (iropor, 
gualifying loiinds aro hold on a icgional basis in 
all the contineiils. So oven countries like India, 
who have never qualified tor the cup, can get 
international experience by participating in the 
Ar.iaii zonal competitions. Sixteen teams pai- 
tir.ipatc in the final rounds ol lliu cu|-) They are 
divided into lour grouirs of loin. In the pro 
liminaty ph<ise, matches an; held on a round- 
robin league basis. The tO() two teams liom 
each group quality for the quarter-linals. From 
this stage on.vaids. the c.hampiorishiti i.s played 
on a knock out ba-sis. 

A .signifitsint featun; nl Itie Junior World Cup 
has fieen ttial Asian countries have f.'ired riiii'e 
creditably and have •lone much liellrir than in 
the seninr cliamriionships. In 1979. unknown 
•md uiilancied Qatar created a .sensation when 
they eritoied the final, heating fancied teams 
like England and Brazil. Ttwy lost m tho final 
1-4 to powerful West Germany, but became 
the lirst Asian nation to reach tfie final of a 


major international soccer competition. Again 
in 1983. South Korea entered the semi-finals 
where they lost to the ultimate winners 
Brazil 1-2. 

India fiave never entered the final phase of 
the Junior World Cup, always getting 
eliminated in the regional competitions. 

Each Junior World Cup unearths young foot¬ 
ballers of exciting skills and great talent. Diego 
Maradona (Argentina), the costliest football 
playei in the world at (rresent. really came into 
the limelight at the 1979 Junior World Cup, as 
did Ramon Diaz. al;;ri nt Argentina Ttiese two 
(ilayers weie the top scorers of the tournament, 
lesponsible for Argentina's ultimate victory. In 
tfie 1983 cup. Brazil emerged chamriions and 
tv/r) c)l their players, striker Casagrande and 
wiiirjei Rcinalo arc now regulars in tfie senior 
team, the 198E) .Junior World Cup in USSR 
will as always help in the discovttry of players of 
potential 

Except for tho niain World Cup. the FIFA- 
Coca Cola Cuf) is the most popular international 
competition, witli greater media coverage and 
spectator inteiest than even the Olympic foot¬ 
ball competition. Tfie game is always very keen 
and not so defensive since the tecnaged filayers 
aro not so cynical and conscious of defeat. 

Go tar. USSR (1977). Argentina (1979), 


HOCKEY POLITICS 


M.A.M. Ramatwamy is back as President 

of the Indiiin Hockey f ederation (lUF) aftei tin 
interval of seven yeais Ho tied successfully 
hold the pn:.l between 1 '.174 and 1978, during 
which time India won the Kuala liimput World 
Cup .ind Moscow OlymiJics. 

It was a fieicoly (••intesied election with, at 
one stiig-'. eight trig names coveting the pres¬ 
tigious seal o! power Some of those in the 
running wen; Biita Sirigti. Union Minister for 
\. •■'■iilture. Anin Singti. MP. K.S. Dhillon. 
Diiectoi-Geneial of Police. Inder Mohan Maha- 
jan. conlrovoisi.il foimet President of the IIIF. 
Ablam Sliei Khan, feimei liockoy playci and 
Congress(l| MP. 1iii.« contestants whittled down 
to two 111 the final lap-■ Rarnaswamy. the rijc- 
iiig mogul, and Dhillon. 

Traditionally, liockey has been contioiled by 
fiolice officers from the north f or the last two 


years, tfie IIIF had an interim President, Raja 
Bhaicnder Singh, witfi elections ' being 
postponed because of factionalism, pressure 
tactics and flimsy reasons Interest in the game 
has mounted because suddenly due to exhibi¬ 
tion matches with Pakistan in the Gulf regton. a 
lot ol rnonev' has flowed in. Besides, politicians 
and buieaucrats have always wanted to hog 
the limelight through controllirig sports 
federations And sports officials enr;ourage this 
as an influential person at the top means easy 
accisss to State aiu. f 

The sordid politics of this election, however, 
were redeemed wfien. in a sporting gesture, 
the deleatfid Dhillon ptopnsed that the new 
President be allowed to select the other office¬ 
bearers Ramaswamy reciprocated by naming 
Dhillon as one of the vice-presidents. And so 
all's well that, end's well. 



Above: The best men wins: Jenyd proved 
too much for Vfjey. Left: Not good enough: 
WUender lost to veteran W/ay. 


West Germany (1981) and Brazil (1983) have 
won the FIFA-Coca Cola Cup. As this is the first 
time the tournament is being held in Europe, a 
European nation is favoured to win the cup. 
However, Argentina are the pre-tournament 
favourites. 

NOVY KAPADIA 


WORLD UNIVERSITY 
GAMES 

A major sports extravaganza, in fact, a 
mini Olympics, is being staged in Japan 
this year. The event i.; the World Univer¬ 
sity Games (Universaide) being held in Kobe 
(.Japan) from Aug 24 to Sep 4. University 
students from countries all over the world will 
participate in the Universaide. field after every 
two years. 

The schedule ol the World University Games 
includes mandatory disciplinc.s (foi botfi men 
and women) like aifiletics. basketball, fencing, 
gymnastic.s, judo, swimming, diving, wafer- 
polo. tennis and volleyball. Football has been 
included as a mandatoiy discifilino, for the first 
time, with effect from tfiis year. 

As thoie were many entries in football, the 
Inicitiational University Sjiorts Federation 
(f ISU). under whose ausjiices this comjietition 
is being organised, divided the competing 
teams into four zones on a geographical 
basis-• Africa. Asia, America and Europe. A 
total of 14 teams —two from the African zone, 
tfiree from the American zone, four from the 
TVsian zone ind five from the European zone-■ 
have qualified for the main conifietition of foot¬ 
ball at Kobe. 

India participated in the preliminary rcutids 
nf the ^iati zone. They were placeu in .sub¬ 
group 2 and their opjionents were China. In 
contrast to the well-prepaied Chinese team, the 
Indian Universities team appeared a shoddy 
outfit. In spite of enjoying home ground advan¬ 
tage. India lost the match to China by 1-7. 

At the Universaide this year, India is expec¬ 
ted to send a small contingent of athletes and 
maybe a volleyball team. On previous 
occa.sions. India have participated in athletics 
and tennis at the Universaide. We have yet to 
win a medal here. Standards at the Universaide 
are very high as colleges are the breeding 
grounds of Olympic champions (Edwin Moses 
and Salnikov to name a few), both in the US 
and in the Eatrt European bloc of nations. With 
jiresent and future Olympic champions par¬ 
ticipating in nearly all sports at the Universaide. 
India's medals prospects are remote. N.K. 
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Should Pavement Dwellers Be Evicted? ' 

O '* * ^*^'*^9* Constitution bunch pnsidud over by the then Chief Justice of indie. Y. V. Chendrechud. 

Mwm/ the fete of 47 iekh pevement end sktm-dwellers in Bombey by niling thet “Vie dweffers hed no Fundementef 
Right to enemech upon eny piece reserved or eetmerked for pubtic purposes'". The iandmerk iudfpnent, with wide- 
renging remifieetkms, set the stege for herrted debetes on the sensitive guestktn involving the survivet of 47 iekh humans. 

Meanwhile, the slum-dwellers, who wi,‘l be directly affected by die verdict in November, ere brecing themselves to fiue 
the wiirst. To them the hiSS over the Supreme Court decision is just a 'much atio about nothing’. For. even without eriverae 
court iurigments. the poor folk are used to being hansaed and bullied by the city police end surely this judgment cannot 
worsen matuus. Hrtwever. parts of die 78-page judgment hold out promises which, if kept, could dramadcelly inyuuve 
their living conditmns. 

In the light of this jurfg ment arguments in favour of and against the sium-riweHers ruindnuing to live on the pavements. 


For 

■ Th« Constitution bestows upon all citizens the right to reside. 

r settle and carry on business m any part of the country. But it 

does not allow, them to encroach upon public land. Such 
encroachment cannot be pemstted, essentiallv because a situa¬ 
tion in which no legal sanction is required to acquire and utilise 
public property can lead to serious and widespread civil disorder. 

■ Pavements are public property. The main purpose is to 
ensure that pedestrians are able to move about with a measure 
of safety and security. Besides, the public shares with the 
d-wellers the right to use.pavements, and encroachment of any 
Kind can endanger the general public's right to life. By occupying 
pavements the dwellers force the pedestrians-to walk on busy 
mads exposing them to acxidents. If demolitions seem to deny 
I he dwellers' right to life, then letting them stay on infringes on 
the pedestrians' right.to life. 

■ The livelihood of the dwellers will be disturbed only if the\' 
are deported from the city. If the government resettles them 
within the city, as per the Supreme Court order, then their 
livelihood will not be disrupted. This argument is based on a 

f Mudy conducted on occupational patterns of slum and pavement 
dwellers by Or P.K. Muttagi. Tata Institute of Social Studies 
According to the study. 53% of (male) pavement dwellers are 
self-employed while 38% earn a wage as casual labourers. Thus 
the worii of 91 % of Bombay's dwellers is not linked to the place 
where they live. But the earnings of most men is erratic and 
insufficient even to feed the family for a month. The women chip 
in with a regular input that ultimately sustains the family. Most of 
the pavement women work as domestic servants in high-rise 
buildings that run adjacent to the paverr So their work does 
have some relationship with their place of living. However, 
women in regularised slums, with access to water and electricity 
and with a larger living space, participate in home-based indus¬ 
tries. In the same way. concluded Muttagi. the evicted women 
who are resettled could find this kind of alternative employment. 

■ The purpose of demolitions need not always be destructive, 
'n concert with suitable rehabilitation programmes, demolitions 
'.an. in fact, serve a cortstructive social end. Most cities facing 
ihe slum problem have sufficient vacant land to rehabilitate all 
'heir unauthorised dweliers. though, due to court cases, it is only 

Bombay that facts about such resources have been closely 
documented. In Bombay there are 2.952 hectares of vacant land 
v.hich can accommodate an estimated 12 lakh fvits housing 60 
i.^kh people (five people to a hut). So. if the city has the will and 
’.he workable schemes, then there is enough land to resettle all 
dwellers, ht Bombay, the schemes are also there. Of these. 

' o World Bank aided projects are most notable. Under the first 
^'’^’-eme called the sites artd service scheme 85,000 dwellings 

' > basic amenities such as latrines, water supply, and electrici- 


■ Eviction of pavement dwellers violates one of the basic 
tenets of the Indian Constitution's Fundamental Rights. H is the 
Furulamentat Right of every citizen to live arxf earn his liveUhood 
in any part of the country. By evicting pavement dwellers the 
slate denies them this right. Once removed from their hutmeiits 
the dwellers will be forced to leave the city, for they have no 
other refuge. Forcing a citizen to leave a city, directly or indirect¬ 
ly, is a violation of his Fundamental Rights. 

■ The Supreme Court has itself agreed that right to life includes 
'adequate nutrition, clothing and shelter". The only shelter the 
dweller has is the hut on the pavement. Therefore, by renx>ving 
these dwellings his right to life is threatened. The court had also 
ruled tfiat a citizen can be deprived of his shelter only by actions 
that strictly conform to just, fair and reasonable procedures of 
law. But is it easy to ensurik that the actions will in fact be just? 
The BMCs demolitions were, for instance, not merely unfair, 
tltey were inhuman. In violation of human rights, the BMC. in 
collusion with the Bombay police, picked a particularly wet mon¬ 
soon day in July 1981 to raze down thousands of hutments and 
send tfieit hapless inmates packing to placej from where they 
had come. Against this background can we be expected to have 
unbending faith in the fair-mindedness of law enforcement agen¬ 
cies when they deal with slum-dwellers In the future? 

■ Right to life is also tied up with right to livelihood. Hounded 
out of villages by acute poverty, people move to cities seeking 
employment. They live in a city because they are employed in the 
city and they live on pavements because they h^ no other 
accommodation. The eviction of these people wilt lead to dep¬ 
rivation of their livelihood and. consequently, to the deprivation 
of their life. For eviction results in loss of jo^s. starvation, disease 
and death; and the disaetionary powers vested with agerxies 
like the BMC cannot be used in disregard of the nexus between 
life and livelihood. Moreover, if these hutments are uprooted 
from the city it is not only they, but also the industries and offices 
that employ them, that will suffer. 

■ Demolitions are. rrioreover, destructive and futile in nature. 
The slum-dwellers ha.ve got inured to IKdrig stoically under the 
most hostile conditions. Nearly all of them have grittity faced 
dumolition at least once in their lives and lost most of their 
possessions. And though all these demolitions overlooked the 
natural justice of giving notice, the dwellers reappeared on other 
pavements—underlining the futility of such actions. In the wake 
of the Supreme Court judgment if they are evicted they will, to be 
sure, reappear. It is ail very heart warming to hear about schemes 
that have been designed to resettle the urban poor. But. in the 
face of greed, corruption and mismanagement, they will fall just 
as the earlier schemes have fallen. At any rate, it is wrong to evict 

(Continued on page 6t) 
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CURRENT EVENTS: International 

(Continued from page 2Si 

the Saudis proposed a 7-10% reduction in the production of other 
member countries to make room tor more Saudi oil in the market; but 
the proposal was rejected. Mexico, which is not a member of OPEC, but 
has long followed a policy of adhering to OPEC's pricing decisions to 
bring stability to the market, further complicated matters by slashing its 
crude prices by an average of $1.24 a barrel. This led-to a downward 
pressure on the market and further weakened OPEC's influence. 

However, in Geneva, the cartel agreed to cut SO cents a barrel from 
the price of its heavy crudes and 20 cents a barrel from that of its 
medium crudes. The deal ott price differentials has given Saudi Arabia 
some scope to increase its production without making good its threat to 
match the other OPEC-members' discounts. The question of revising 
quotas was not discussed; but it will be, later this year. 

__ BYS.B.a.A.N . 

KAMPUCHEA.. 

THE AMERICAN CONNECTION 

ecently. the US Secretary of State. George Shultz, visited 
Kampuchean refugee camps on the Thai-Kampuchean border. 
He also attended a briefing by Thai military officials about two 
arnf a half miles from Kampuchea. The fact that American involvement 
in the Kampuchean problem was increasing was proved by arwther 
event; the US House of Representatives approved $5m in economic or 
military aid for non-communist Kampuchean resistance groups. Durirtg 
his visit to Thailand and Malaysia. Shultz also held consultations with 
the foreign ministers of the Association of South East Asian Nations 
(ASEAN) in Kuala Lumpur and endorsed the group's latest initiatives for 
a rtegottated settlement of the Kampuchean issue. However, the endor¬ 
sement was symbolic because Vietnam has already rebuffed the move. 

This was ASEAN's 13th initiative since 1979. Earlier Malaya had 
proposed talks between the three Kamrxjchean resistance movements. 
Son Sann's Khmer People's National Liberation Front. Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk's Sihanoukist National Army and Pol Pot's Khmer Rouge, and 
delegates of Heng Samrin's Vietnamese-backed government at a neutral 
site, through an inieilocuter. The Malaysian plan failed to draw support 
and ASEAN then proposed that Vietnam should be the negotiating 
partner and it could include members of the Heng Samrin regime in its 
delegation. Washington agreed to this plan but hlanoi has ruled it out. 

According to the Indonesian Foreign Minister. Mochtar Kusumaat- 
inadja. Hanoi would sing a different tune if its relaiion.<; with the US were 

CURRENT EVENTS: Nationoi 

(Continued from page 22) 

[lolicies providing incentives for rnaior l••dustnes like electronics, com¬ 
puters. pharmaceuticals, textiles, siet-i and cement have given a 
pfienomerial boost to the pnvale 'lectoi Then the liberal three-year 
import policy, exemption at ovei bOO Tieoium sized companies from 
the Monopolies and Restrictive Trade Pracfici»s (MR1P) Act. delicensmg 
o* ‘■•rveral otticis and divoisiiica'ion in ■ pecitied iiiduslnes too tiave vion- 
tribuied sigiiilicantf/ to tf;.s boost, resulting in considerable improve¬ 
ment'in piof'tability (jl most tirmf and market le.riders These fardors 
I'oupled wiiti the onset of favoui.tble monsoons is responsible for 
optimism in the private corporate sector 

The unabated use in share prices is. however, viewed as an unhealthy 
trend too. Tlie stio: .age of adequate 'loating stocks has resulted in a 
i'erizied scramble 'or available shares Also, .substantial tax cuts in tfie 
budget ha-e (■i>..:,r"i an influx ol -nurv mvesunle money in the market 
.iusmg ttw sx\-i;'..kating ot sfiare piico. And feeping these facts in 
i-.'nd ttie need foi ipguiaiorY measuies <o' '.hare rriarxets has bei'ome 
vur-.al _ , 

'lir.ARPRirCS 

SOARING HIGH _ 

F or pecfile With a sweet tooth, the nows from the sugar markets is 
not particularly toothsome In recent weeks the price of sugar has 
scaled dizzv heights. In Bombay the wholesale price shot up from 
Rs 565-568 per quintal during end-May 1985 to Rs 685-694 per 
quintal during etid-June. The prices at the moment are hoverirtg around 


better. Ha^hta be^recting aS aA iMMiiirMiiy for.^ A$EAN.W eome 
time and has bgen tiyi^ to persuade Hanoi to move closer to 
Washington. The main problem is that while yietnam wants to nor¬ 
malise relations without withdrawing from Kam^chea. the US insists 
that normalisation can only occur after a Vietnamese withdrawal. Hanoi 
recently pledged to return the iwnairw of 26 .American soldiers missing 
since the Vietnam wat. but this did not cut ariy ioe'with the Americans. 
In fact. Shultz warned Kusumaatmadja at Kuala Lumpur that he should 
not go TOO far and added'we don't think the US policy can be put in 
somebody alse's hands to work with". 


UN DECADE FOR WOMEN 

EVE ON THE MARCH 


^ 985 marks the eruf of the UN Decade for Women; they came 
I to Nariobi from all over the world—10.000 of them from 
I some 160 natiorts—^to participate in a two-phase conference to 
mark the end of the decade. It began with Forum '85. a meeting of non¬ 
governmental organisations (NGOs). from around the world, and the' 
agenda offered many events, from music recitals and meditation classes 
to panel discussions on wife-beating, nicest and the Iran-lraq war. 

The meeting of the NGOs went smoothly enou^ but the second 
phase, the official UN conference, was less harmonious. The meeting 
was designed to assess the status of women in the past decade and also 
to draw up a strategy for the future. But politics dominated the pro¬ 
ceedings. Arab and Israeli women confronted each other; the Soviet 
Union and Ks allies attacked the US: Filipino women protested against 
the Reagan and Marcos Administrations, women from Afghanistan 
attacked Washington tor supporting a 'genocidal war' against its Soviet- 
backed government: the Vietnamese Minister of Education, Nguyen Thi . 
Binh. too. accused the Americans of fomenting war around the world: 
and the US delegation and its leader, Maureen Reagan retaliated to all 
these charges. In spite of all these wranglings. however, a message of 
hope came out of the conference and its final paper, Fotwerd Looking 
Strategies. 

However, despite the decade's notable advances, there are sti" 
lingering inequalities, and it is only through a conscious struggle that 
these must be overcome. While literacy and life expectancy rates have 
gone up, women in developing countries still fiave a life expectancy 
which is 15 years less than that of developed countries. The UN Decade 
for Women played a positive role in focussing attention on women's 
problems and 90% of the world's governments now have organisations 
to promote the advancement of women. 


a new high of Rs 800 par quintal. And while the prices spurted, the 
supplies dwindled, with a mere 2.60 lakh tonnes and 2 lakh tonnes of 
indigenous sugar being released dunng June and July as against 3,60 
lakh tonnes in May. And although the free market sale quota was main¬ 
tained at 3.76 lakh tonnes in both June and July, the availability, in 
actual fact, was much less. 

Sugar prices have, in fact, been soaring ever since the current season 
got underway in October 1964. This rise can be attributed to several 
factors. First, consumption of sugar lias registered a steady increase and 
has practically doubled during the period of the Sixth Plan alone. The 
estimated total consumption of 85 lakh tonnes in the cunent year is a 
sharp increase of 12.8% over the previous year. Second, the increase in 
consumption has not been accompanied by increased production. On 
the contrary, sugar production has exhibited sharp fluctuations aid has 
registered a decline during the past two years. Third, the government 
liar, maintained a high order of teiease which has resulted in a drastic 
f,i!l in sugar stocks. This high order of monthly releases, in the face of fast 
declining output and slocks has compounded the problem, for. far from 
checking the prices, this has forced the country to import large quan¬ 
tities of the sweetener. Fiiblly. bottlenecks in distribution of imported 
stock has led to anunpeerecedented flare-up of sugar price in JurWJuly. 

Keeping in view the stagnant output, the steadily increasing con¬ 
sumption and the fast depleting stocks of sugar, the government has 
decided to import 10 lakh tonnes during the current season. For the 
estimated 86 lakh tonnes consumption as agwst the 95 lakh tonnes 
availability, of which 62 lakh tonnes is domestic output. 23 takh tonriM 
are carry over stocks and 10 lakh tonnes is imports, will result In 4 criti¬ 
cal position in September when the stock position wiH be a mere 10 
lakh tonnes. 
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Pniarai Fv III H(rijn-2 


The personal interview of a candidate 
es^tially involves the technique of 
judging him from three vital angles— 
his personality, qualifications and hob- 
bies. This approach helps in adding 
credibility to he resum^. 

H aving discussed the preliminary 
stage of knowing yourself 
[CCTimes. Aug B5) as part of the 
strategy of preparing for an interview, let 
us go on to artalyse the three vital stages 
t that will see you through any interview. 

The technique of selecting suitable and 
efficient personnel to man responsible 
positions in the government, educational 
fields, business houses and in the armed 
forces has assumed increased importance 
in modern times. Today, with each univer¬ 
sity giving discriminating weightage to a 
candidate's performance, marks as a 
criterion in job selection is fast losing its 
relevance. Today, the appointing authority 
of a business house or the government can 
hardly be convinced by an array of first 
class academic qualifications decorating a 
candidate’s resume. It is his personality, 
initiative, presence of mind and depth of 
knowledge, displayed before the interview 
board, that adds credibiHty to the broad 
tipicture of himself portrayed in the resume. 

The interview process comprises three 
broad stages of assessing the candidate's 
level of knowledge and ability, viz. (a) the 
introductory process of knowing the can¬ 
didate as a person: (b) the secondary pro¬ 
cess of rating his basic knowledge of his 
subject of specialisation and his capacity 
to relate such knowledge to practical life: 
and (c) the windirtg up process of assess¬ 
ing the broader aspects of his personality 
by gauging his interests arfo hobbies. 
Intraduclery ProMts 

In the initial stage of the interview the 
board members try to make the candidate 
foel at home. The discussion commences 


informally with an encouraging question 
on the candidate's name its^. particularivT 
if it happens to be rather unusual like Man-' 
dakini. Shaligram or Gargi Mohapatra. But 
What's in a name*?, one may ask. A per¬ 
son's name often reminds us of historical ' 
or mythological figures and at times brings 
to light the little known facts about well- 
known thirtgs. Hence, it is essential for an 
interviewee to know the significance of his 
own name. 

The interviewer usually begins with a 
general statement like— 

"So you are Mr S. Gopal. That's a nice 
short name!" (This would give the inter¬ 
viewee enough time to stop shaking and 
for his pulse rate to normalise so that he 
can face the rtext question which might be 
based on his name itself.) 

Q: Mr S. Gopal. could you please tell us 
what 'S' stands for? 

A; Sir. I am a south Indian flailing from 
Tamil Nadu. We south Indians usually pre¬ 
fix our name with tfie first letter of our 
father's name. My father was T.P. Sub- 
ramania Iyer, where T and P stand for 
Thiruvarur Picchu which is my great¬ 
grandfather's name. Earlier, it was the 
general practice to prefix a man's name 
with the first letter of his place of domicile 
or place of birth. Hence my,father Sub- 
ramania Iyer was the son of Picchu Iyer 
who hailed from Thiruvarur. 

Q: Could you elaborate on the origin of 
your own name. 'Gopal'? 

A. Gopal is one of the several names 
Lord Krishna is known by. Lord Krishna is 
one of the 10 incarnations of Vishnu, who 
according to Hindu mythology, is the pre¬ 
server of this vast universe. 

There are a countless number of stories 
based on the life of Lord Krishna, the most 
famous being his role as charioteer and 
advisor to Arjun in the imminent 
Mahabharata war between the Pandavas 
and the Kauravas. When Arjun was depr- 
ressed and hesitated to wage a war 
.against his own kinsmeh. Krishna assured 


him that^t was his duty to uphold justice 
and truth and to suppress evil. Non- 
«violence was a lofty ideal but so long as 
the forces of violence remained active, 
they had to be.met with force. Krishna's 
' enlightening' advice to Arjun forms the 
basis of the Bhagavad Gita. 

This answer may possibly lead to a 
question lUte the following' 

Q. Do you think you can live up fo such 
principles in practice? 

A. Well. I do my best to fight for justice 
when I come across people accepting 
unfair treatment particularly in their 
dealings with the public utility services like 
buses, telephones and water. 

Having tested the candidate's penchant 
for in-depth information and knowledge, 
the interviewers normally move on to the 
more relevant part of the interview—the 
candidate's education Despite the fact 
that the candidate's educational 
qualifications are recorded in the applica¬ 
tion form, the questions put aie mainly 
based on such information itself. 

There might even be a ticklish question 
like the fotlo\Xiing for which a firm answer 
is expected from the candidate. 

Q. Why did you choose to take up 
English as your main subject in college 
after doing Science in school? 

A. At school I was good in my Science 
subjects. But I could not score high in 
Mathematics. As I was always interested 
in the English language. I decided to 
specialise in it. 

Such questions in slightly varied form 
can be put to candidates who have 
specialised in othe*' subjects like 
Economics. Political Science. History, etc, 
depending on the nature of the job. 

Having crossed these irtitial stages of 
the interview, the candidate is made to 
take off fo the secondary stage where his 
mastery of the subj^ of his study is 
tested. 

P.6. 
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ty. are to be raised by the end of next year. The secorfo scheme 
'Vill focus on upgrading existing slums to more human levels. 

The Supreme Court made a special reference to these two 
projects and ateo to the various other slum housing and rural 
employment schemes detailed by the Bombay Municipal Cor-. 
i>oration (BMC) in its defonce. before giving the verdict. The 
point to be noted is that if appropriate conditions exist (land, 
<^<«'.rettlemant schemes, etc), demolitions can lead to positive 
Social chmge and. therefore, they cannot be deemed urijust. 


the dwellars on the presumption that altamaie accommooaiion 
will be given. Such a step, in fact, should praoeoe dte evictions. 
It is only than that they can sen« a sodai purpose. The Supreme 
Court in its verdict asks the state to 'ehab'ltate the dwerlers but 
sets no time-frame for doing fso And when we consider the 
recent shady deal in which 23.000 sq rr o( la-vj rrean for 
rehabilitating slum-dweNers in Bombay was sold to a builder for 
R$ 10.73 crores. it seems all the iTHxe reasonable to doubt the 
veracity of such a presumption. ■ 


Oner- 






CAiflEEh NW 

Eatoy A MmHo Compaliliaa 

H you Nice to go places, can shoot and write; 
you are in tor a challenge. The Indian Inslitule 
uf Tourism and Travel Management invites 
entries for an Essay and Photo competition on 
tourism. 

N you are in the 16-21 age-group you may 
start digging in material for a ^500-3000 word 
essay on any one ot the following subjects: i) 
Contribution of tourism to the Indian society ii) 
Tourism--a vehicle of international 
urxlersiartding and national integration: iii) 
Parameters of domestic tourism in India; iv) 
How to promote youth travel in India, v) How 
to motivate people to tiavet; vi) Travel and 
tourism in India through the ages. 

The essay may be handwritten or tyjjewrit- 
ten and should be signecf.at the end by the 
competitor with a certificate that the essay is 
his/her original work. 

Artd for the photo competition you may 
send in a picture of a place of tourist or historic 
interest on Indian wildlife, in the size 18 x 12'/: 
cm. Of course the photograph ought not to 
have been published earlier. Both competitions 
carry three attractive jsrizes (for details please 
^ 7D4Aug 13. 1986.) 

Entries may be sent to the Director. Indian 
Institute of Tourism & Travel Management. 
Room No 406. Qutab Hostel. Off Sri 
Aurobindo Marg. New Dclhi-110 016, 
alongwith a crossed IPO for Rs 6 as entry fee 
payable at Now Delhi Post Office and a certifi- 


IttdKM am' elilbrnpiad frbiti 
accompanied by a certificate from Ate proper ' 
authority. 

Entries should reach, the institute not later 
than Sep 12.1985. 

— r- - ««-»- 

I lyniu fviBff 

Are you single, young and feminine? Do you 
dream about hovering amidst the heavenly 
clouds? But. are you also in search-of a paying 
career that would let you into nothing less 
exciting than globetrotting? Weil,then, beware! 
You are perhaps on the wanted list of the 
British Ainivays. 

The British Airways is in search of young 
women whom they'can appoint as Indian Ar 
Stewardesses. However, a few tough eligibility 
conditions are to be met. One has to be single 
(21-24 yeers). 160 cm in height with propor¬ 
tionate weight and have an excellent health 
record: be attractive with a pleasant 
appearance and a friendly personality: be a 
graduate from a recognised university: have a 
clear diction with fhjeiicy in English and Hindi 
and preferably have conversational fluency in 
Gujarati or Punjabi and/or B^gali; and be pre- 
(lared to be based at Bombay or Delhi. 

If you fulfill the above, you may send in a 
hand-writtrsi ajiplicatior^ alongwith afuH-lengih 
postcard size photograph of yourself in a saree 
before Sep 3. 1985 to The Administrative 
Officer (Ar Stewardesses) India. British Ar- 
ways. 202B Vir Nariman Road. Churchgate. 
8ombav-400 020. For further detail^ please 
see TO/, Aug 13. 1985 


urntMiri^ Irid^ en 

To 27 who' poe^ a good undergtaduaia 
degree, initiative and anteiprisa, the Make 
Foundation offers two different scholarships. 

.The first involvas specific drpjacia, raiaairh 
or study-oriented trsvtrt. professional proBram- 
mes and non-degrae courses. TTia sw»nd* 
leads to under-graduata or graduate coursaa in 
all subjects offered at Cambridge. Harvard Law 
School. Imperial College (LorKfon). London 
School of Economics. Oxford and Royal 
Coll^ of Art. Or graifuate oourses in any 
subject offered by any American and Euro¬ 
pean universitY, for which candidates have 
secured admission before applying. 

For details and application form, send a 
10x23 cm self-addressed envelope with an 
85-paise stamp to Inlak Scholarships. P.O. Box 
No. 2108. Delhi-110 007. Last date for 
receipt of completed applications is Aug 31.' 
1985. 

Combridga Nahru Scholanhips 

For those who intend pursuing a course of 
research at Cambridge, leading to a Ph.D. 
degree. 10 prestigious full-cost scholarships 
are being awarded by the Nehru Trust for Caiin- 
bndge University. 

Detail^ preliminatv application forms can be 
obtained hufoie Aug 30, 1985 from the Joint 
Secretary, Nehru Trust for Cambridge Universi¬ 
ty. No. 10. Janpath. New Delhi-110 001. 
Completed' applications must be sent to the 
above not later than Sep 20. 1985. fB 


to 

TEST YOUR WORD POWER 

1. bomn: D: unfruitful: not good ertough to produce crops: sterile. 
The black women of South Africa, deprived of basic citizenship 
rights and consigned to barren 'homelands' by their white govern¬ 
ment. have no legal redress. 

2. bailh: B: to provide with a place to dock or moor. New Zealand 
PM David Lange has been at loggerheads with the US over his 
lehisal to aNow nuclear-armed US warships to berth in his country. 

3. BO awl; B: contemporary: belongtng to the same age. time or era. 
Soviet experts are of the opirtion that kids with a swimming 
experience are much healthier and more physically fit than their 
untrairted coevals. 

4. canRuofMo: D: place where two rivers unite. Perched on a buff 
above the conflueiKe ot the Yangtze and Jialing rivers, the old city 
of Chongqing in China appears to some visitors to resemble the 
superstructure of a large ship. 

5. debacle: D; sudden and great disaster; otter collapse, downfall 
Tan years after the fall of Saigon, the debacle in South-East Asia 
remains a subject many Americans would rather not discuss. 

6. abuHant: C: high-^irited: exuberant: full of life and vigour. Pun¬ 
jabi Hindus are every bit as go-ahead, ebullient and assertive as the 
SM». 

7. axpeariaCa: D; person living outside his own country. While expat- 
nale Americans revel in the dollar's dazzling performance, they are 
also well aware that thex sudden windfall could quickly disappear. 

8. Miliy: C: disgustingly dirty; unclean: foul. The lowermost stretch of' 
the Canga in West Bengal, the Bhagirathi-Hooghly is novv a filthy 
drain into which seven municipalities and a host of indu^ries pour 
3.79.000 kg of untreated organic waste everyday. 

9. g i m mi ch: A: an ingenious or novel device, scheme or deception: 
trick. Once dismissed by researchers as a mere ginsnick. 
mnemonics (memory enliancing techniques) are rrow considered 
an effective means of boosting memory. 

10. insurganh 0: rebel. Beginning in the 1950s. China provided guns, 
money and moral support to cummunist insurgents in Burma, 
Malaysia. Indonosic and Thailand. 

11 lobby: A- to (try to) influoncr* the niombers of a law-making body. 


As one ceasefire after arx>ther fails, Lebanon's Christian President 
Amin Gemayel is actively lobbying for Syrian military inteivarttion. 

12. mayhem: D: any situation of violence, noise, confuskm. em. 
havoc; rwedless or wilful damage. Mayhem in the starHls is an 
escalating problem wherever team sports are played. 

13. obiHarale: A; to destroy utterly, leaving no trace: bjot out. The 
Bomb obliterated Hiroshima at 8.16 a.m. on Aug 6. 1945. artd 
from that moment nothing has been the same. 

14. B: a strong liking or inclination for sorAething or some¬ 
one. Whether the subjeopis the beefiest burger or the biggest cor¬ 
poration, Americans have a penchant for making lists of the best 
and the worst, then arguing about the results. 

15. piionh D; easily bent, shaped or twisted; flexible or supple. 
Human blood vessels are pliant yet resilient, range in size from the 
diameter of a large coin to mgre miilimetets and traverse a com¬ 
plicated path throughout the body. 

16. putrid: B: ill-smelling: decomposed: rotten. In the ancient city of 
Varanasi, formal ablutions take place orfiy a few yards from the 
putrid cremation pyres, which cifren deliver half-bumed bodies into 
the water. 

17. nigged: B: rocky: rough; uneven. The rugged mountain langes in 
rxxrtheast Luzon are traditional strongholds for insurgents of the 
New People's Amy. 

l6. iMMrt: B: principle: belief: doctrine. Throughout Western Europea 
social and economic revolution is in the making—govemmwtts bra 
salting off state-owned industries and challenging a cherished tenet 
of the modem welfare state. 

19. tenure: C: jseriod of holding (poHtical) office, land, etc. During the 
first two years of his White House tenure. Ronald Reagan rarely 
immersed himself in the arcane details of nuclaar issues. 

20. lraiM|wii: B: peaceful; calm: quiet; serene; free from commotion or 
tumult. In the wake of the violence unleashed in the last two yean, 
the tranquil and pastoral image of Punjab as the land which 
ushered in the Green Revolution hes been rapidly eroded. 

Vocabulary Ratings: 

20-18 correct. 

17-16 correct. 

14-12 correct. . 
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THE n«iAN RENAISSAra 

ITS VISIONARIES 
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IMriMi in Indtan hi rtwy tlM» con b* mM to how* thnnad Hm 
nd Mfiiiirtiam of niodn m India, it b dm 19lli and 20Hi 
— <fa^y»f»*od that India'tdnd in y wot i mp n ic opli h yyt 
d Hodar M MHidrins loaibnliin «l MMial grain liviM Don to 
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A cidtwra that Indiam could fool praud of. 
livot? What tignifkant coniribuliom did ooch ono of 
w which o nyo no op p oori n g in tho GvN Sorvicoc 
. To holp you do that, wo ora 'mlroducing a now 


RAJA RAMMOHUN ROY 

(1772-1833) 

idely considered the first great 
social reformer of modern India 
and pioneer of the Indian ren¬ 
aissance. he was also a learned scholar, 
,vell-versed in several languages including 
vinskrit, Arabic. Persian. English, Latin 
Hid Greek. In fiis thinking, he was guided 
;iy the spirit of rationalism and inspired by 
'he intellectual traditions of both East and 
West. After making a thorough study of 
'lie major world religions. Rammotuin, in 
iis ronownod work Gtft To Monotheists, 
.I'll forth views supporting the fiolief in a 
•logle God. In a later r>ublished work 
iititled the Precepts Of Jesus, ho 
'•in'issed on tho philosophical ai.pects nl 
I’le New Testament and belioveri that 
.Tirist's virtuous message stiould bo 
' eluded in Hindiiism. 

To propagate his views. Rammohun 
oiongwith his followers started tfie Atmiya 
.j.ibha and vigorously campaigned against 
• evils prevalent in Hindu society Later 

■ 1829 he founded the Brahma Sabha. 
-iter called tho Br.ahmo Samtij whose 
-ssence rested in the non-secfarian 
A'.irship of one God and was based upon 
'••e principles of rationalism and the 
I'.iachings of the Vedas and the 
'.ipanishads. The majOr aims of the 
Rrahmo Sarnaj was' the abolition of idol- 
■vorship. caste rigidity, polygamy and 

■ 'Cial evils such as the practice of seti. He 
'oenly criticised the priestly class for 
vploiting the people and lor encouraging 
‘re practice of meaningless religious 
■uals. His valiant efforts proved success- 
- when, with Governor-Gerieral 0on- 
'ck's support, he was instrumental in 

1 inning the rite ol seti. 

Rammohun Roy was also a pioneer in 
■e field of litdian journalism and began 
•j printing of the first Indian newspaper 
d also published several journals to give 
oression to the views of the public. He 
.M'eatly believed in the benefits of modern 
i'jcation and opened an English school in 
iloutta at his own expense and also.foun- 


dea a Vedanta college He also provided 
invaluable assistance to David Hare, an 
English watchmaker who founded the pre¬ 
stigious Hindu College. 

Rammohun was a great defender of 
women's rights and strongly objected to 
iheir sob|ugation. He lielieved that by 
granting them equal status and the rights 
ol inheritance ol property then plight 
could bo imfjioved considerably. He' was 
equally vigilant about political issues and 
strongly condemned tfie Ofipressive prac¬ 
tices of the ramindars of Bengal. He 
demanded that the maximum rents paid 
by thr? peasants shoulcf be fixed so as to 
prevent their exploitcition He [•.roiosied 
against the East India Companv's trading 
. •'iqtit', and ttic syr 'emat'" oh'iteratioh o! 
local Industrie:-, by tIi<.“ imposition ol ho.avv 
export dutie.-., Oft mdian <|ood.‘ Htj firmly 
t'C'lieved iry the equality 'jf .iH rrien and siin- 
flotted liber.Ttifjn movement'; all over iti<; 
world. 

For his bold and courageou; viewti. 
Rammohun had to pay dearly all tiis life 
he was frequently o.straciscd and donoun- 
ced. yet he always remained steadfast 
about fiis principles. Mariy of hr views 
were mucti ahead of hi.s time and so then 
significance could nr.n always be lully 
appreciated then. Rammohun always 
remained i-i. true oatriol Ttiough he 
behoved ttiat India fi;.id a lot to leam horn 
the West, he in no way advocated a blind 
following of Western valuer. but 
encouraged assimilation of only those 
elements which would make India a 
dynamic and progressive nation. He took 
great pride m Hindu religion and 
philosophy and defended it from any kind 
of misinterpretation. Hi.s reforms were 
aimed at removing the rot and stagnation 
from society and paved the wav for the 
building of a modern India. 

SWAM I DAY AN AND 

(1824-1883) 

t a time wnen Hiiiduism was 
steeped m decadent practices and 
(he exploitation of the people by the 
priestly class assumed enormous propor¬ 


tions. Swami Davanand Saraswati. the 
founder of the Arya Samat. aitemixed hv 
his teachings to hee our society- (lom 
shackles o? hypocrisy and siagrtaiiofi and 
lead it to tfie more enfighlened pa!b o* 
leason .and progress. 

Dayanand looked to the Vedas fo* 
guidance because he considered ilien, tn, 
be the source of alt wisdom ar^d bebeved 
that society sliould be structured on the 
basis of their teachings. Ho discarded the 
Puranic scriptures and held them to be 
false teachings designed to fuHiH the seHish 
interests of priests and preachers Oesprte 
his complete faith in the Vedas. Oayanond 
relied fieavily on the prmcipic of feasnn. aisl 
considered ii to be the ultimate determin¬ 
ing factor for the individual. He presented 
his views in his famous book SatyWha 
Prikesh. 

Dayanand was against polytheism and 
believed in the worship of a single God He 
condemned idol worship, child inwriage- 
and existing ca.ste preiudices. and greatty 
favoured widow remarriage and the 
spread of education among women. He 
was an ardent nationalist and wonted to 
build a strong and united India it was witli 
this view in mind that he started the 
Suddhi movement which convened non 
Hindus to Hinduism. Unfortunaieiy. d iaicr 
acquired communalistic uridcnones and 
contributed in rpany ways to the growth of 
comrnunalism in India. 

To reacfi a wider audience. Dayanand 
gave his discourses in Hindi and acquired 
a large follov.-ing especially in the stales of 
Punjab and tho United Provinces The Arya 
Sarnaj wfiicfi he founded m 187b vwoikea 
iigoroiisiy for the utiliflmrtni of wrKWs's 
.status an'd sought to promote equat-ly 
among all individuals In many ways ii was. 
similar to the Brahmo 6ania> and Uic 
Fiarifi.inu Sarnaj. yet unlike the Brahrno 
Sarnaj. wtio:.e reacfi was basicaity hrmied 
to the intellectual elite, the Arya Saniai 
acquired a mass appeal 

Aftei Swami Oayariand's dcfith. his 
work was carried on by his folioweis surji 
a.s Swami Sbradhananda. Lata Lajuai Rai. 
Pandit Guru Dutt and lala Hanitrai. L-iia 
Hansraj made tremendous roninbutions 
the field of education anif (Kftarv!»d ihe 
ojienifig of many scfiools aiKf r.oin.'ges to 
impart Englisfi education to .simlcms. 
Swami Sfiradhananda b(K].iii tfv' Gu'ukuf 
neai Haidwar to revive tfie uadinoridi vir¬ 
tues of edur ,ition. 

Ttie siqniiicance of Swami Dayanand .s 
work lies in the fact ttiat he poiKjlansed the 
message of social reform and managed to 
reacfi out to all sections of socH-ty t-fe 
teachings were litrfd in very high esteem m 
riortli In'clifj and by vuliie o* !his mass 
appeal, he and hts foUovwors were able to 
make substantial progress in social ana 
educational reform. 

(To be continued) 
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FOR CIVIL SERVICES (MAINS) 


DEFENCE AGAINST 
DEHUMANISATION 

The world is fast moving towards a 
technological revolution, with the 
invaluable assistance of international 
agencies like the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organisation (UNESCO) which is busy 
promoting the new educational-cum- 
scientific cult in developing countries. 
PM Rajiv Gandhi, in his address before 
the UNESCO on Jun 7. (985, white 
underlining its significant contribution 
to mankind, reiterated India's full sup¬ 
port for UNESCO. Excerpts from his 
speech: 

he put^) 0 ^e of UNESCO, m the 
words of Dr Hadhakrishnati, is to 
fostet liheialitv. iindetsiatitiinp aoo 
freedom, the truth of the .s()irit. UNESCO 
deals with Education. Science and Culture. 
It is possible for n peison to have gone to 
school and vet be uncultured; it is also 
possible to bo uneducated m the formal 
sense, yet cultured, as million.s of people 
who are bred on orally-transmitted wis¬ 
dom are. One may be so exclusively 
immersed in a highly specialised discipline 
as to be impervious to larger impulses. A 
few years ago we used to hear a great deal 
about the two cultures and their mutual 
exclusiveness Tfie very debate led to tfie 
introduction of Humanities and Social 
Sciences in Science courses. The rigid 
categorisations of yesterday are giving 
way to broader-based scientific 
disciplines. 

We are becoming incieasinqly aware of 
the inteirelationship of various braneftes of 
knowledge and of various t'fienomena. 
Sages with insight have always known and 
pioclaimed the wholene.^s of life and of 
knowledge. But lesser people, as in the 
story of the blind men and the elephant, 
claim that only their own perception is 
valid. Science has begun to obliterate the 
dividing line between matter and energy, 
between mind and matter, between the 
living and the non-living. 

Education has a key note to play irv 
understanding the world, in coping with 
life, in adding savour to existence There is 
practically no country in the world which is 
satisfied with its educational system. For 
centuries education was the preserve of 
the few. But all societies rniw arc casting 
aside old hierarchies, castes and vested 
interests F.ducation has come to be regar¬ 


ded as a basic fiuman right. 

True education. Ruskin said, is training 
which makes people happiest in them¬ 
selves and also most serviceable to others. 
One of the basic functions of education is 
evidently to make a person productive. But 
It IS moie important to enlarge his total 
tierf.oiialitv. Excessive emphasis on the 
utilitarian has led to materialism that 
hi cieviK rnno-.'iii life. In fact it Ls not even 
veiy practical. Ttic jc.guisition o1 todays 
'.ficatiorial skiIi:. .mII not suftice when 
ter liriologii'.-j aie i hucginq fast. I he silicon 
rhif) has liiu.'cidv. :(/i!i{:fi tne -.vheel. .‘tcarn- 
fii 'Wer .11 id the ir,tr-ri,ri! r ombu.stion Hinjiiie 
af fi rnajor n.’inii.u pomt m the develop- 
• nent ol tcr.licf.ic.gv, T'le technological 
revolution which is upon us. is changing 
types of occupatirtns. patterns of empluy- 
luenl. levels ot pioducuvitv and techniques 
of training. Wliat serves ir. not just a skill 
but the skill to irnbitie new skills, a mind 
that can cope with new situatiorif. and 
challenges, a temperament that is confi¬ 
dent. cooperative and c reative. 

Education has made impressive quan- 
tital've progie.s.s in India. We have about 
120m children at school. Our universities 
have grown. But a large number of our 
youth do riot know what to do with them¬ 
selves. They are ill-equipped to deal with 
today's problems, not to. speak ol 
tomorrow's challenges. We have taken up 
the task of educational restructuring. New 
advances in contmunication and transfer 
of knowledge piovide us an opportunity to 
overcome some of the limitations of con¬ 
ventional ideas that will help people over¬ 
con .e social and economic handicaps and 
also give tfiem accc.ss to tfie best by way 
of quality and authenticity 

That does not mean we are neglecting 
institutionalised education. We are 
emphasising the schooling of girls. Wo are 
working on stiategie.' to reduce the rate ol 
drop-outs. We are 'edesigning the lin¬ 
kages between the world of learning and 
the world of work. We are establishing 
Open Universities and centres of 
excellence. 

All this IS a gigantic task. It needs vast 
resources. Even more, it needs the best 
available intellectual talent and dedication.. 
Non-formai education calls for con¬ 
siderably greater imagination and the 
innovative use of information technology. 

It IS not enough if we set out to do what 
has been done in the more affluent court- 
tries. The answer to the educational pro¬ 
blems of developing countries is not 


irntraiipn. uonvemionai maices oo.rtor isii 
the full atory. Total literacy need not lead 
to gfeat wisdom or less of violence and 
venality. The educational challenges of the 
so called advanced are no less daunting 
than those in supposedly backward coun¬ 
tries. Both must join hands in the 
endeavour of moulding better minds and 
better hearts. 

Civilisations such as India's which 
stretch back into antiquity, have a special 
responsibility to ensure that they moder¬ 
nise theraselves without losing the inner 
core of their spirituality and traditions. 
Tradition, said Indira Gandhi, who rep¬ 
resented India on UNESCO's Executive 
Board for several years, is hot just the past. 
It is that part of the past which lives on in 
the present, and enables the people to 
lace the challenges ol the future. 

UNFSCO has done nniable work in 
•hriping to [ireserve some of: uch priceless 
iieasuies ol the human heniaqr as Abu 
Simbel. Mohenjo-Cwo. itm Acropolis. 
Bamiya and Bnrobodui India i.s seeking 
the organisation's support in preserving 
our monumenks at Aianta. Ellota. 
Mnhiibalipuram, Kon.irak. and tiiat marvel 
in marble, the T.aj Mafrai at Agia, Besides 
ensuring that archaeological moriuments 
withstand the ravaue.s ol the elements, 
societie.s must also be lieltied to conserve 
their .songs and storirjs. Inculcation of an 
instinct ot con.servation i.s the best antidote 
to the exploitative tendency. 

In Science, the emphartis has been too 
much on utility and not so much on the joy 
ol discovering the laws that govern rratural 
phenomena, on ca.stiriq aside prejudice, 
on being ready to give up what is not ten¬ 
able? Science has been so submissive to 
the purpose ol the state that the globe is 
today burdened with a destructive power 
which can extinguish all life and reduce us 
to a planet ol grey ash and silence. Martin 
Luther King bemoaned that we have 
guided missiles and misguided men. 
Working for peace’ is one cl the 
functions assigned to UNESCO by its very 
charter. 

The peoples ol the world must know 
more about one another. Modern com¬ 
munications. it is .said, have made the 
world a global village. We in India are 
indeed using satellite technology to take 
the world to everyone's doorstep. But peo¬ 
ple are very often at the mercy of the 
media. More information must lead to 
greater strength for the individual, and not 
greater manipulation of his mind by 
image-builders and propagators of pre¬ 
judice. Excessive power over the means of 
communication on the part of a handful of 
countries is not conducive to real freedom 
as it affects the right to inform and the 
right to be informed of people in the less 
developed countries. UNESCO's conslHu* 
tion asks it to promote communication in 
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ord^ to tdimr uiider^ahding. In doing so. 
it is not our desirs to put information in any 
straitjadcat to suborn the irtstitutions of 
others. We support UNESCO's New World 
InformMion and Communication Order in 
order to ensure the participation of ail 
()eoples In life-enhancing knowledge. 

UNESf^O has problems. We know that 
almost alt imemational organisations are 
under pressure today because strong 
nations have tried to bend them to their 
purposes. There is an unfortunate retreat 
from muhilateralism and internationalism. 
Ail who care for a saner and more equit¬ 
able world order must come to the help of 
UNESCO in its hour of trial. India will sup¬ 
port any constructive effort which will 
resolve UNESCO’s dilemmas. There is no 
human institution which cannot work bet¬ 
ter than it is doing. But to turn away from 
UNESCO is to turn away from universal 
M cooperation and to reject the demora'acy 
of international relations in world bodies. 

Human history is a story of bondage 
and freedom, of strife and harmorty. of 
rivalry and cooperation, of aggression and 
accommodation. As the great Indian saint. 
Guru Nanak. proclaimed, "Man is bom to 
be free." History is basically the record of 
man's fulfilment. It is only through accep¬ 
tance of co-existence through a willing¬ 
ness to preserve the wonderful diversity of 
tfie eartfi. through seeking the new and 
fusing it with the old. that civilisation buih 
with the bricks of education, science and 
culture, can be preserved and enriched. 

"I shall tell you a great secret, my 
friend," wrote Albert Camus. “Do not wait 
for the Last Judgment. It takes place 
y everyday." It is inner strength and repose 
that help us to survive that judgment. 
UNESCO must build not only defences 
against war in the minds of men and 
women, but defences against dehumani¬ 
sation. 

SOClETY^DTpOLITicS 
IN INDI/^ 

o political institution can be studied 
exclusively through legaKinstitu- 
tiortal and historical approaches. 
Marxian emphasis on the importance of 
economic factors and the sociologist's 
catx»m for the relevance of social 
variables are, of course, valid but carawt 
reveal the intimate truth. In fact, the 
relationship between politics and socio- 
ecotKxnic feetors is one of reciprocai 
interaction. A political system, in fact, is a 
part c/f the larger socio-economic system. 
Thereby poGtics of a developing cotmtry 
like Inrfo. despite instftutiortal similarities, 
an economy of scarcity and a social sys¬ 
tem m^ntaining loyalties to caste, region, 
language, refigion. etc. differs from that of 
d e veloped country like England which 
has an ecommy of abundarKo and an 


a WKfeiiWBia of freedom from feudal 
bonds. Theni is thus Inoohererxie' bw- 
ween poity and society in the new states 
in the Third World becatde "under alien 
rule, sodety and polity did not grow 
together in the same way ■" 

The situation has not changed even 
today. The paradoxical situation of a mod¬ 
em polity operating in a predominantly 
traditional society still exists. The final out¬ 
come may result in a convergence bet¬ 
ween polity and society but during the 
transition. Indian politics will continue to 
be marked by strains and rx>f>-political fac¬ 
tors. Rajni Kothari has rightly observed that 
modem political institutions—ParliaiTients. 
parties and opfjosition movements are 
"sim ply a super structure over wholly alien 
culture or is the comunication between 
they showing signs of fusion and 
interaiaion". 

TndMon mnd modernity 

The Indian polifical process bears the 
imprint of both traditiortal and modem 
influences. Moris Jolwis explains tfie 
interaction of traditkxi and modernity in 
India through three idioms or styles 
through which the political life in India is 
corKkjcted. These idioms are: 'modem', 
'traditionar. and 'saintiv'- The rnodemiiv of 
Indian politics is fourxf in the language of 
the Indian Constitution and the courts, in 
partemenlaiv debates, in higner administra¬ 
tion. m the upper level of the mafo political 
parties, in the English ftess and the like. 

A great part in fodian politics is conduc¬ 
ted in the traditional style. It exists in ruial 
India, where the consideration oL caste, 
tribe, religiori. language and region play an 
important role. The 'saintly' idiom is fouryi 
'at the margin' of Indian politics. It is a kiiid 
of moral and spiritud standard of judg¬ 
ment and it provides but little of the 
dynamics of political activitv. It is the 
language of rare individuals like Mahatma 
Gandhi. Jai Prakash Narayan and Vmoba 
Bhave who placed principles above self 
interest or patty benefit and to whom 
moral values meant more than pow« or 
influenoe. This is. of course, not the 
idiom of toda/s poKtk^. 

Caste enhMffan politics 

Although caste seems to be declining in 
imiMrtanoe as a social fectqr. it is nx^eas- 
ing'its importartoe as a pofiticat faciw 
because the establishment of a democratic 
polity has drawn caste beyotKl the sphrta 
of sacral ratations into the arena of oom- 
petitiwe politics. Has process stared in the 
begirining of the 20^ century rforrig the 
Btfosh rule, but it reoaMBd a vigottMBboost 
with the introduction of adult framMae 

under the Conslilution of ftae India-Conaa- 

quently. caste has become an important 
factor in the democratic front. This is pro¬ 
bably tire singla factor which has received 
an elabotaie investigatton by foreign and 
Indian schoiats. The itMuenoe of caste is 


feft in varying degrees in all areas and iri 
various levels of government. It is. 
however, in electoral politics 0iat the 
impact of caste is effectively 
demonstrated. All political partie.s select 
their candidates with an eye on caste con¬ 
sideration of the constituencies. 

Caste l)a.s become a major factor in 
Indian politics because it provides an 
extertsive basis tor mobilising support in 
the elections. Caste clusters in rural India 
are attractive to politicians who find it 
itnmcHiselv rewarding to woo them to got 
supfiort. But the impact of caste is not 
uniform at all levels ot politics in India. Its 
impact IS niaximiim at the local level. Ihus 
panchayati raj irustitutions reflect almost 
exclusive caste politics. At higher levels of 
(lolitics, tire iriflt.ence of caste declines 
because ccnslituencies ftecomc latgei in 
area and thus comprise many castes in 
llteir social composition. Moreovei in 
bigger constituencies non-personal and 
secular issues overshadow (tcison'al anti 
sectional interests. Caste considerations 
get diluted at tlie national level but tliviir 
impact at that level is rri.'irginal rattier than 
decisive. 

Moreovw, the influence ol ca.ste is not 
universal throughout ItKiia. It vaiics from 
region to region Bihar, for example, is 
known as tlie most caste-nrtden state in 
politics follovved fry UP. Tlie mobilisation 
of lower castes known as Hariitjns. into 
politics and tl»e more recent but taslgrow- 
ing assertiveness of land owning middle- 
castes like lals. Yadavs. Kiinnis and Guiars 
are manifestations of the politicisation of 
caste in India. The Han|ans ftave been an 
exploited lot for ceniuiics but they have 
become conscious now. The middle castes 
are trie recterit beneficiaries of the land 
reforms and of the Green Revolution. Thus 
there is confrontation in rural areas ol two 
camps competing for limited re.sources. 
The result; violence and atrocities on the 
weaker sections of society. 

CommunaBsm and secular polity 

"Religion, tike caste, is a social factor 
which has a profound influence on Indian 
politics". It distorts the demociatic process 
as it helps in tfie continuation of semi- 
feudal relations in the social structure of 
India. India is a multi-religious state. It is n 
secular state wherein Hindus constitute a 
predominant majority and the Muslim 
population constit'jtes tlie second largest 
number of foliov/«'s of Islam in the world. 
I’ iuis other religion followers as wel! like 
f^ikhs. Christian.. Paisis. Buddhists end 
Jains. It is interGsing to note that some¬ 
times. in rural areas.'-(irtdus, who are '.n a 
majority articulate tfe'ir interests in K>(ifis 
of caste and the minority Ihriugh t* ;' 
religion. 

Communalism is coiisidered to tv ti'.u 
malady of Indian polit'ics. It has two 
dimensions. On tire one hand, it means a 
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narrow and fanatical attitude which leads 
to hostility among the members of dif- 
l«rf>nt r.rjrnmunitioK. On the other hand. M 
involves exploitation of ifcligion tor achiov- 
;nr) ends which are not religious but essen¬ 
tially political and economic. In other 
words, communalism uses religion as an 
.ristrumont of power politics. Communal 
tensions have a long history in India The 
linti'.h marie use of these tension-^ hv 
.jdoptinq a policy of divide and rule' during 
'heir regime. 

Evidently, communalism is cent rary to 
•.e(.iilar (lolity. It can be chocked Ijy adopt- 
nrt two methods. First, the administrative 
measures may be strengthened so as to 
irovide quick artd reliable means of con- 
rrrllirig communal riots as and when they 
occur. The political system should inspire 
.onfiderir.e among the minority without 
living them an opportunity to abuse the 
system for sectarian ends by raising 
slogans of alleged discrimination or by 
organised violence. Special anti-riot fjolir.e 
force can be of specific help. Secondly, 
there is a need to cultivate attitudes anrf 
orientations consistent with the ethns of a 
secular polity. There should be an honest 
acceptance of a separate cultural identity. 
Fach community must realise that all have 
the right to coexist and live in this country 
and must give up all claims of sutrcriority 
over one another 

HC IHAPt H 

WHY A LEAP' SECOND? 

O nce every six months or so. the 
world's standard clocks are stop¬ 
ped for a second to bring them in 
tune with clocks ^ed on astronomical 
(jvents such a&the movement of the sun in 
the sky due to the earth’s daily rotation 
around its axis. This is necessary because, 
otherwise, the lime shovvn by the 
extremely accurate atomic clocks would 
drift away from the astronomical time. 

Time is often defined as a quantity that 
can be measured by a clock. But such a 
definition is ambiguous because it does 
not specify the type of clock uMd. 
Basrcally tfwe are two ways in which time 
can be measured, it can be based on the 
flow of something like sand or water, or it 
can be based on a repetitive event such as 
The dfflIV cy^ /df day snd night, 
oscillations of a ponduium or vibrations of 
a crystal. The first method, though used 
widely before the inventiotr bf pendulum 
clocks, is not really suitable for a practical 
clock. It is the second method which finds 
use in today's time measuring devices. 

The pendulum was the first oscillating 
system used for making really accurate 
clocks. The swing of a pendulum makes 
for an excellent time measuring device. 
The motion is exactly periodic, adjustable, 
and can be used to drive a pointer about a 


dial to show time, tts only disadvantage is 
its bulk. It cannot be carried around. The 
u.scillating balance-wheel driven by a spr¬ 
ing works just like a pendulum but is more 
compact and rugged. It is ideal for port¬ 
able clocks and watches. But. both pen¬ 
dulum and balance-wheel controlled time 
measuring devices have limitations. They 
are highly dependent on temperature. An 
oscillating quartz crystal is therefore more 
(iractical. Quartz crystal exhibits a unique 
property krtown as piezoelectricity—a 
rapidly vibrating crystal of quartz sets up 
an oscillating electric voltage which can be 
used to showtime through a digital or 
analogue .readout. The crystal can be set 
into rapid vibrations by an accurately con¬ 
trolled oscillating voltage supplied through 
an electronic circuit from a battery. 

Quartz clocks are fiighly accurate, but 
not accurate enough for scientific research 
and space navigation where even a 
millionth of a second counts. Accuracy of 
such high order can be provided by an 
atomic clock which uses the natural vib¬ 
rations of the caesium atom. Here one can 
reach an accuracy of the order of about 
one second in 10.000 years. Today the 
caesium atomic clock is regarded as the 
most accurate and is the standard by 
which intervals of time are defined.. 
According to this standard, the second is 
equal to exactly 9.192.631.770 'vib¬ 
rations of an atom of the element caesium, 
which can be measured with the help of a 
spectroscope. Accordingly, on the basis of 
this standard second, the day and the year 
are defined. 

Surprisingly, howevei. the high^ degree 
of accuracy of the atomic clock has proved 
to be a problem, in a way. It is too 
accurate for our day to day use. Such a 
paradox arises because our daily life is 
guided by what is commonly known as 
universal or astronomical lime which is 
obtained from the earth's rotation. After 
atomic clocks came into being, scientists 
found to their amazement that the speed 
of earth's daily rotation was not constant. 
It varied in an irregular manrwr due to a 
variety of causes such as tides in the 
oceans, .and seasonal shifts of large air 
masses arxi iM arfd snow deposits over 
the surface of the eonh>. Over a period of 
time II lese friuguffiiiiitbs irrme eartrft daily 
motion add up and cause astronomicat 
timn to deviate and generally fall behind 
the far more accurate atomic limar. it is to 
correct tNs discrepancy that an extra 
second, or a 'leap' second, is inserted in a 
day. once or twice a year. The extra 
second is added by stopping the standard 
atorrw clocks throughout the world for 
just one second at midnight on either Jun 
30 or Dec 31, or sometimes on both days 
of the year. 

BtMAN BASU 


POTSdAM; 

ME MORIAL OF R^E ' • 

A ug 2. 1945: The most •momen¬ 
tous agreement of human historY. 
was signed in Potsdam, by tha rep¬ 
resentatives of tte victorious allied 
powers. The Nazis liad been defeated and 
now Stalin from Russia, Attlee from Britain 
and Truman ffiwn the US. came together 
in an epochal agreement to ensure that 
"Germany will never again threaten the 
peace of the wortef.' 

Other importam tenets of the agree¬ 
ment were the disarmament and demili¬ 
tarisation of Germany, eradication of 
fascism and alt- fascist organisations. ' 
tiljnishmenl of thoee guilty of the war and 
transformation ok the .whole life on a 
democratic basis. It was also laid down 
that the Oder-Neissi line should be the 
German-Polish border. 

Every year lakhs of people visit 
Cecilienhof. the memorial of the Potsdam 
agreement, to renew their faith in peace 
and democratic values that was sparked 
off here 40 years ago. When animal 
savagery threatened to ovenwhelm man. 
humanity had asserted itself: and in the 
face of brutal, inhuman violence, the 
benevolence of humans had spoken most 
loudly. Shocking pictures in the memorial 
relate the nameless crimes of the Nazis. 
.The images in the memorial bring to light 
the inhuman cruelty of concentration 
camps, and Hitter's plans ot conquest, 
even as the visitor is informed of the 
.stipulations of Ptrtsdant and of how its 
implementation had rooted out f^cism 
fronTGermany — the place of its birth. 

Cecilienhof has become the symbol ot 
the ultimate triumph of sanity over insane 
violence. The documents of anti-Hitler 
coalition are . a living reminder of reason 
which has lesson* for today and as the 
director of the memorial says: "The 
Potsdam agreement is a convincing exam¬ 
ple of peaceful coexistence put info prac¬ 
tice. One of the tasks of our memoriaf is to 
popularise this knowledge". 

Courtesy GOft fUrpom 

MUSICAL MISTAKE 

C ontrary to the accepted version about 
Aurangzeb being a confirmed music- 
haler who had ordered the buiiai 
music, it has rxjw-become known t^ Ihei 
jorthodox ruler had. in fact, banished'singing! 
from his court but not the performance of musi- 
Icat instruments. Surprisingly, he was an 
iaccompMshed veenaptoyer himself. And thapks' 
to the patronage extended by Aurangm'kl 
queens and nobles to all forms of music, the 
largest number of books on classical 'ndiar 
music in Persian were written during his reign. 
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Mizoram's Children 

(Continued from page 30J 

The story essentially revolves aronnn 
?oramthangi. a fascinating rustic child- 
■.voman Through her e^rpo'-ences the 
•ijihor narrates tne hardships life «. 
Mizoram offers in abundance-the rat 
'Tienaco which causes frequent famines, 
other natural catastrophes -all evidence 
of nature’s power that can be at once 
neautiful and devastating' and the omnip¬ 
resent terror ot the underground. In fact, 
tne book provides a" revealing insight intc 
me clandestine operations ot ihe 
underground, it.s modus operandi and the 
dramatic change in individual.s who |oic 
ihis dreaded group. 

The IAS officer m the author also sur- 
iaces at times wfien he discusses the 
Tieasures the government and the police 
orce take to counter the undeigrouf-o v- 
othal blows. With the result thai while one 
if the book's rr;i;n characters Ajtii Kapoo' 
j police otficer Is cast in a heios moulo 
Lalthanga. a dare-devil killei ot iN; 
mdcrground enierges as tfie ci ched -:iaii; 
M the piece, the book present, a pia.seo 
--lew cif the situation—-with a definite tilt 
iowards the administration 

As tar as the depiction of lustic life in 
Mii'oram goes. Bfiatnagar has managed to 
to justice to it. The loy of living is stiH ore- 
•ent among the Mi^os even though cor-- 
ttanlly shrouded by terror and oeatt 
i^orarntfiangi’s .’est for lile cushions die 
'.ragic blow.3 of destiny and after each 
tjlow she emerges more mature, niore 
tapable o' handling calamities. Ano 
.lerhaps. what the author wants to convey 
'“trough his book is summed up in tfie 
•ixiraci from the prologue. 

Tfte moment you enter the school 
imilding. a huge hoard attracts your alten- 
I'Oft. On It are ftriniod Ihe following words: 
Go placidly amid the noise and remember 
-vhat peace there may. bo in silence. As far 
as possible without surrender be on good 
'(wms with all persons. Speak your truth 
quietly and clearly: and listen to others, 
even the dull and the ignorants.They loo 
have their story. If you compare yourself 
with others, you may become vain and bit- 
fer. for always there will be greater and 
esser persons than yourself. Enjoy your 
ichievements as your plans. Keep interes- 
Uid in your own career, however humble: 
f is a real possession in the changing (or- 
funes of time.' Exercise caution in yodr 
t^usiness affairs: for the world is fufi of tric¬ 
kery. But let iNs not Wind you to what vir- 
I'te there is: many persons strive for high . 
ideals and everywhere life is full of 
horoenn. Be vourself. especiaHy do not 
teign affiactiah. Neither be cynical about 
..kive: for, in the face of all aridity and dis- 
nchantment.it is perennial as the grass." 

J.S. 


A CLARIFICATION 

A few reaoes have written to lis that 
answers to questions m the test paper of Civil 
Services Exam. 1984piAfahadinApril‘86. do 
not taltv w«h the answers rarried by another 
.magazvie. AM such letters were given to our 
author who explans as foMows: 

4 Our attematwes do not give APPLE and. 
therefore. MSAT 1-B is correct. 

5 The dates ot ditterere e v e n ts are 
194S - Pitsi nuctaar exploaion 
1954 - Hyrbogen Bomb 

I9&7 - Launching ot fitsi satellite 
1969 - Man lands on the moon 

6. Coinage metal. 

9. Ruoee trade is conect as there is ix> bar- ; 
ter system with the Mst European coun- I 
fries Orviy with Yugoslavia trade is on j 

normal forei 9 < exchange basis. j 

13. (b) IS correct. j 

14 Sugarcane takes 10-12 momhs to > 

mature. j 

19 Double datf e correct. 

22. More water and more fertilisers is cor¬ 
rect. You carnet use taniHsers without 
assured water suppfy- 

35. Any impure rnilk can cause Typhoid 
Cow's miHc can lead to Tuberculosis it 
the cow is suffenng from the disease. 

37 Stagnahon and nltaiion IS correct. 

38 The Me span ot different animals is as 
follows; 

Elephant 100 years 

Horse - 20-30 years 

Tiger - 20yeais 

Wolf 10-15 years 

39. Mirage-2000 is torrecl as no deal has 
been bnaKsed tor MiG-29 
42. The queslionsgivaninCCninejrtandinlhe 
other magaraie do not match. 

47. Bhafcti cult s correct 
49. Shah Jahan is correct. 

52. Chromosomes of the lather is correct. 

53. The President is correct as the UPSC 
only selects the persons and does not 
appoerithem. 

54. The maximum savxig is dotte by the 
household sector Banking secioi does 
rxst save, it ordy mobilises. 

55 Mixad fatming mdudes rearing of pig. 

dairy farming, etc. as also farming. 

60. Hnarvx Commission IS correct. 

65. RxBmegoesnlauawalbusswBBmen. 

76. (afiscorrecl. 

79. The dales lor three different events 
M1526 
(W1192 
(01600 
96. (Oisconect. 

101. (Oiscaneci. 

102. (afiacamci. 

116. WiKam Jones founded the Asiatic 
Sociaiy on Jan 15. 1784. (Source: 
CnegeJapeedia Aaimtic p. 1B4 Edition 
197Q. 

121. (Osoonect. 

124. (Otsoonect. 

127. (OfeoanadaBlBBOwaialMpvear. 

130. (Otsoanect. 

131. Mbconeci. 

132. (Oiecarroci. 

141. (Otaconect. (Source; Sloctt Man Oocir- 
mmnt. Pla nning Commissioel. 
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NOTES FROM ALL OVER 


Arnerlca Sobers Down 



W e are whai we - eat. But if we 
accept the latest American indi- 
caiions. we're also what we drinic. At 
least, that's what they believe. 

All over America, wine, mineral water and 
fruit juices are replacins dtstilled spails. Trends. 
indicke that the martini, in so many ways a 
symbol of the American Mastyta. is on its way 
out. In bars and restaurant'lounges, in hotab 
and at home, the demand is for cool; dear . 
water, iced tea and exotic buit and wine cort- 
coctions. Most Americans are tapering off their 
diMring habits at a faster pace than A any time 
Since the Prohibition (1920*1933^ They're 
drinking less, the/re ririnking tighter and they're 
proud of it. 

The trend is a reversal of America's' long 
standing lowe affair with the bonta. American 
hospitatty was drinlcing together. Indeed, some 
said. 'The family that sways together, stays 
together.* *T.he' moMes portrayed most 
Americans as hard ctrinkars. whether jour¬ 
nalists. truck drivers, actors, buainassmerv or 
family men. Aicohoj, the social lubricani par 
exceHenoe. smooihenad a busewas deal lent a 
romantic haze to wooing fWIning arxf tfiningl. 
alcohol made one happy and benign, a few 
drinks Cvaned up a dull evening and loosened 
longues. 

The new trend away from hard drinking is 
rKd a moral crusade. It reflects the changing 
social landscape in America. People tend to 
drink dMetenily as they grow okJar. Tha 'cooT 
sixties generation has grown up and maHowed 
under the burdens ol iamily and career respon- 


sibilHies. The work ethic of tha oontemporaty 
young urban professionals fyuppiesl does not 
aHow them much time for linking. There is lit¬ 
tle sympathy for those with hangovare and to 
be seen drunk in public is strictly no-no. 

The increasing abatinenoe is also a reflection 
of the average American's ob s ession 'viih 
physical fitness. "Tharo is no such thing as a tn 
yuppie.' observes the owner of a fashfonabla 
rcstauram. Alcohol hM joinod the ranks of 
sodium ^nd cholesterol, as food flams to be 
stricUy avoided by the heaflh-oonsciauB. The 
'demon rum' appaiamly holds more terror lor 
some people than even cocaine. 

In their mania for flfoaas. foe Americans 
jogged, swam and —rcisad. They ate fresh 
fruits and saiada. wheat germ and 'nature' 
foods. And now tha/re going taetotal. Psrhaps 
it makas tharo laal pure and claan. 

The trend towards tamparanca is evident in 
the way i rKw a sir t g numbers, of Americans are 
working, playing ^ socialising. Thsir attfluds. 
towards their career, health and sett-image is 
bound up in their lipping ^habfls. Bren telavi- 
sion is attempting to reverse , the approach 
which lent an aura of giimour to drinMng by. 
portraying 4t as 'macho, cute and accapiabla* 
Fewer people will-now appear ortihe idtot-hox ■ 
nuisinga drink. 

Amaiicans are now ordreing ihair bottlad 
water by. name as they once did. their Scotch. 
Connoisseurs sel ect their bwidcarefoly on the 
basis of flavour and fizz. The Italian San 
Pellegrino has a dear spring-water flavour, the 
German Apollinaris tastes of minerals-, while 
Psniar 0 ^ France is neutral when ooW. 

Tha-consumption of disMIed'apirils fall hom 
2.88 gsifons per adult fo 1874to 2.46 gattons 
in 1884. whilB'ihr saiaa oF bontod-water 
soared. The changing tastes of 4binkam.-iCuRing 
dOMWt on eaiantiiy and going-for. gua my ia no. 
mom Bwidant thanfli the wine indui^.. 

The t66.4b aloohoi indMV is fadng trou¬ 
ble copina with the new fishien; foiook the 
industry a little time to dSMatop a aoMar-atid 
lighier Une of alcoholic beveregae to meet the 
market demand. St flagis. die firat mass- 
markaied iwn-aicoholic vimsge. imroduead 
last year, is already saUing-.briildy. 8dnle 4Q 
brands of wina coolan. carbonsfad mimaes of 
frail juice and gfli have capture B to 8% of ttia 
wins busirwss sinoe they Ml the meriiai Vsea 


A store owner in San F rancisco esiiroalad 
that his sales of hard liquor had coma down 
from 70K to 10% in tha last five years. Wine 
araf-baer account for about 65% and tha rest is 
taken up by bottled water. The rasufls of a 
recent poN seemed to confirm this trend. About | 
67% of 170m adults admfltad to drinking. 
Howavar. more than one-third had reduced 
their cocwimption while only 6% said they 
drank more. » 

Indeed, abetinence has introduced some 
new drM^ and socialising trends. Parties at 
which people drink less, or not at alL are longer 
and actually afford opportunities for proper 
conversations. Bars and saloons are emptying 
out early—around 1 a.m. Daais are now sirack 
mrer lead taa and sandwiches, and not martinis 
or bourbon. 

The rtaw sobriety pattern is being helped 
along by firms penslising emplayees who drink 
on the job and by tough anti-drinking laws to 
combat highway automobile accidents. 

Could this neo-temperance mood lead to a 
new prohibition era? No. not unM moderation 
is exercisod and each person is left to do his or 
her own thing. 

MMr/ir Sood. NewOtMti 

Reih^matiort 

Of Nero 



T he young Emperor Nero's name fwairean 
synonymous with bliaiie and.iuMess 
deeds. The sadistic Raman D nnerorWd 
become anathema to tha Roman po|Wliea.tiv 
ordering his mother'a. saecutlon. ^terseeu^ 
.Christiana and Jaws and oommiilihg inmiawr- 
abia s a e a g a d e e d s without compunction. 

Roman Nisralurs. toiown wrt to 
he violiim. .liae folly avangsd bs swoaga by 
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painting Nero’Mi.» monster of wi c ke d ne ss . In 
CNistian tredHion he even appears «the mys- 
DC aoti^hiist. In dwMiddle Ages Mero was dte 
symbol of splendid inequity. 

Nero's, behaviour has come under ire^ 
schoiaityjdiecfsiianto^oitha ight thrown an 
a byeecant^ttidyiofancient Rernmohrenmias. 
scuiplure. ruins and coins. Though Nero is stiH 
aeaniBB profeundiy rtaNess. new lesearch has 
made i^ aaem mpre understandable by., 
accentuating the fact that his reign was shaped 
by his anthusiaam for art and baffling political 
pnbtams. Mfithdusdacovaty the limelight has 
now shifted from the itithleasnees of Nero's 
character to the socio-politicalpFoblems of the 
ege dietmade himthe man he was. 

. '.Stepson of &ppetor. .C l aurfiua .and bom -in 
^D. 37. Naro became .Emperor at 54 and 
reigned for a tenure of 14 -years. Widely 
fcMthad andchrilangBd by revolts, hejcommit- 
tad suicide in A.D. 68, bringing, lo an end the 
firw of the Caesers. begun by Emperor 
Augustus. 

Opinions of ths various scholars differ with 
regard to Nero's personality. Miriam T. Griff^. a 
scholar at Oxford University, defends Nero by 
opining that Nero suffered Irom a lack of 
imellectual equipment to deal with the strains 
of the comptaw potitical system* of his day. Her 
book Mem; The End Of A Dyneaty depicts 
Nero as a great connoisseur of art. Experts feel 
the book has shiftad its accent from Nero's 
sadism to the weaknesses inherent in the 
Roman political system. Gtan Bowersock. a 


Jersey, though fwroely enii>^ 
.Na[o., agmes that Nara's reign was "* greM 
lime for Ntecature*. MiriMn. known for her sym¬ 
pathetic sfsnce lor Nero, feels that 'Nero was a 
man of taM rather than intellact' and by the 
time of his death, she feels, he viras losittg his 
mental batwica. 

|g(«g4iald .view buttressed by aitcienf 
wiilintp has bean that Nero's reign started well 
after his mother, Agrippina, crowned* him as 
the' Emperor. His ptesiige and Ns good traits 
cwere carefully fostered by his aNe advisers. Yet 
within one year of coming to power Nero 
' caused the death of Oaudius' son BritanNcus. 
who had been expected to become Emperor. 
And Bowersock argues that alt sensational 
events of sadism' only underline his naturally 
ndhless character. 

'InA.O. 64 Rome was caught in the grip of a 
huge conflagration and it is aileged to have 
been deliberatelv caused by Nero in fact, it is 
alleged that ha declaimed poetry (not. as the 
popular saying has it. that he Added) wNIe 
Rome was ablaze. However. Miriam defends 
Naro by stating that recent findings point to the 
fect.that Nero was fond of some of his quarters 
daritaged by Are and hence the allegation 
should be dismissed as a rumour. 

What-is so novel about Miriam's viewpoint is 
that she has held inherent weaknesses in the 
political system of the Roman Empire squarely 
resporisibfe for Nero's downfall. Tbe li^t that 
she has shed on Nero's character has been cni 
cial in changing Ns image from a *a monster of 
the order of tdi Amin* to *a man of taste*. 

Meete Lei. Mew Deihi 


The ScenQ OF The Crim© 



Gentle hut cunning; Lowttr as Old fox. 


W ith cautious cunning. TV Inspec¬ 
tor Koster. known as the Old Fox. 
solves jntrisate cases, is courteous 
and urbane, turns up at the homes of victims: 
-witnesses and suspects, and TV viewers sense 
that the investigat'nn is in the right hands. His 
apposite number, Detrick, is likewise not out 
tor quick results. The tail, easy-going detective 
tsits Ns questkxis wth great drcumspection, 
'ilthough there is occasionally something rep- 
'oachfulinhislook. 

The Old Few arxl Derrick are among the 
'lentlast—and most popular—heroes of the 
West German TV network ZOF. Every episode 
t,rings 15-20m people to the screen to see 
f ostar and Oeirick on the trail of the murderers, 
i^vsn abroad, the crime busters from Mainz are- 


very popular. The Old Fox's investigations are 
'Weened nearly everywhere: all over Europe, in 
25 African and 12 Latin American countries, 
two in the Caribbean and seven in the Middle 
and Far East (including India). Derrick, who has 
been in search of offenders aruf their motives 
for the last 10 years, is also a saaen globe¬ 
trotter. The countries where he is known 
include Japan, Australia. Iceland. South Korea. 
Polartd and Czechoslovakia. He is particularly 
appreciated in lialv. where in 1983,&2 
irotabnants were televised on consecutive 
eve ni ng s . Heinz Ugureit. head of the ZDF 
department for TV plays and Alms, once obser¬ 
ved Dairick on Italian television: *He spoke like 
an Italian, and behaved liloe an Italian. All at 
once he didn't look like a German superinten¬ 
dent any more.* 

What se e ms to be appreciated about 
'Oeniet arxl the OU fox is the gentle touch. 
They are daasiAad as 'soft crime' series, dis¬ 
pense largely with scenes of violence, take 
plaee mostty in respectable circles, arxl set out 
to elucidate paydxilogical backgrounds. 

Very differem from these is Tetott (literaHy: 
the aoane of the crime). The series is generally 
more viotom. has feature film length and goes 
in for action. %^«ch tetxfs to take the form of 
oars ragularfy being smashed up. Statistici»is 
hero ascertained that per 100 Tmoit 
acraaniirgs, 40 cars end up ■ fit lor the 
acrapheap. The scene for Tetott stories is set in 
ragiAarly varying, but constantly recurring. 
locatiotiB—for instance, the fluN areas, cities 


times lhasMthM',-^ji«^ '' 

fiax. it is not always the same imiesiigator: ■ 
several ate at ivoik. such as CNef Superiraen- ■ 
dent Stover (Manfred Kiug). who likes to emu¬ 
late -Cokimbo, or Superintendent Lutz (Werner 
Schumacher), who has been chasing screen 
bandits around Stuttgart siiKc 1971, arm js 
batxficapped by his assistani's chtonic.propen- 
sity for lalong offence. 

In the Federal Republic ot Germany (FRC) I 
some 20m viewers see every insialmenr of - j 
7aiD«r.But also m other countries, paitioukicly 
Sweden and the Netherlands, a type like i 
Schimanski (Gou George) lias many Ians. H« is 
one of the new Tetott investigators: a rough 
diamond, a hard Niter who can use Ns elbows, 
in the Old fox and Demek sei-up. Supennten- ' 
dent ScNmanski would be more likely to get - 
the role of the villain. 

Cotipesy 5ca/a ; 

TheThirdR^I©' 
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T hey call « die 'Hwl f irx’ Wmld' lu tl-,- 
Third Pole' The lenipwalutes here dii 
down to minus bO" with howling ari'i . 
freezing gales from Central Asia that make liln ! 
of any kind well nigh impossible. Only trained 
.mountaineers dare to 'rek these desoialn i 
heights whkji have now beenme an impiob- 
aMe battle qround wliare the Indian Army's 
long vigil since 1 !*48 was sliauered >n the sum■■ : 
met of 1984 wrion Pakistani troops atiackeu 
Indian poi-ts in these glacial > egions. ; 

This is the Siachan glacier—-a vast expanr.r.' 
of drifting ice tfiat rises to a height of 19.000 f: 
at its bead known as mdirB-Col—tocatjc non: ■ - 
west ol Lefi m the high afetudes rf. '..adaK;i. t,:<. 
means rose in ladakN It can l>e -eaciiec: 
tNcugh Leh. the capital of Ladakh, Irorti wtiere 
a road winds tfeough Ngh mountairui r-nd later 
descetxis into the Nubra river valley 'whi'M i:^-- 
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‘ ries the meiied water of the Siachert glacier.- 

The glacier is approximately 76 km long 
from Its snout to the head and is considered to 
be the longest in the world. It meets the Sahoro 
glacier at the 24.350 ft high Indian peak of 
Sia-Kangri which was climbed by Col Narender 
Kumar m the summer of 1981. From the sum: 
mit of Sia-Kangri. Col Kumar had gazed into 
fibet. China. Pak-occupied KashmirfPOK). 
Afghwistan and Soviet Turkistan. Saltoro is 
described as the second largest glacier m the 
world and together with Siachen. is known as 
the Third Pole'—being the largest glaciers out¬ 
side the Polar region. 

The borders of the erstwhile state of J8K 
with Pakistan alone are recognised by the 
Indian Government. The tribal invasion from the 
Pakistan border in 1948 and the Indo-Pak war 
of 1971. when Pakistani troops were further 
pushed into the terrttory of POK. left these 
inhospitable glaciers untouched. 8oth the 
Karachi Agreement of 1949 and the Simla 
Agreement of 1972 terminated the. ceasefire 
line and line of control respectivaly at a point 
near River Shyek in Ladakh, and thereafter’ 
merely specified "thence northwards to 
Glaciers" 

India had been patrolling these glaciers since 
1948. but Pakistan, with the help of vested 
foreign interests, sponsored a few foreign, 
expeditions through this uninhabited area to 
establish an illegal claim. 

This brings us to the oropolitical side of the 


cal lapoei M use ol wdswfaiss tntun- 
takmnnt. The dsmonsMion of . ddaiani 
control in Siachan began in a raitiar nlwul ihan- 
ner. a 1957 Imperial Co fia g a oigieiilian undm 
Eric Shipton. mouniain-eMomt and dimbor 
extraordinaiv. vmb p enwilled aceaaa to it lot 
iTKMintainearing and s ciB m i fc lessBtch. UnBaa 
British probes during the Gigil Gama. SNpton 
was no agem in daguise. But die fact that dn 
expeciition made ba wav to d« Siadaan acroas 
Bilatbnd La. and reoomoraed Sskoro Kangri 
without M or l andnsniw. lanilod to oonvinoe 
foreignets that the araa was ismly laidar Mde- 
tars control. The aspatiliom dwt foteum d vwth 
"Pakistani permis a ion* reiniorc a d this opMon. 
These nckided eiaiadbianB by an iniatnaiional 
(1960). an Austrian (1961). and ailaasi daae 
Japanm(1962.1975 and 197Qtaams. Bat* 
ween ihamaehes they rboordad saveral aaoants 
of peaks in the Siachen area ami furthar afield. 

Thereafter, the Safioto and Stachan ranges 
which had bean patroled by bafiwi troops had 
now to be phys i c a lly ndU in order to preven t 
Pakistani incursians. The Pikisiani deiigne to 
substantiate their Hagai rdsims became evident 

WHAT WAS THAT? 

wide wailing at Jharsuguda raSway station 
for the Uiakl Express. I asked a ielow traveler 
about the train itmaigs. He tepfied. "Oh. the Uikal 
Express? Itsapertiir* is at 3.50 p.m. and dqpar- 
fir/e at 4 p.m. 

HMui i M i Khan. S muMIpur 


-asMiR OR otif dbitiona oh tw lIcKlf the 
Wotiif .*'Rakislani troops were especially irainea 
and aquipped with modem and sophisticaiad 
aquipmant. OfRcsrs and men' of the Indian 
Amny fought heroically {n'titaee hazardous anas 
and did not give an inch to ‘theae 
agg t a a aor s .They in turn infliGled haayy 
casualiiaa on the PMc Army. The last of thtss 
attacks was launched on Mav 29 whan Pakis¬ 
tani airciaft had ovarflown thehrea on a moon- 
! nsiiaance ntisaion. This was accompanied by 
I ground dashes which were defaatad. 

The glacial regions are now an inie 9 al part 
of Indian tantory. In June T 985, a 10-menibar 
bido-Britiah axp^ion lad by Haiish Kapa^ 
was sponsored by the Irrdian Mountaindwing 
E xped W on to cfimb cartqin peaks in lhaae gla- 
cWreQioiis. 

Indian troops have defeated the oar- 
tographic aggression followed by repeated 
attacka by Pskiatani troops. They ate operating 
at attituries vatyino between 18.000 and 
22.000 ft. These battles at sud^ formidable 
ahiiudas are. perhaps, a record. Logistics pose 
a seMre problem in these areas wham the ’ 
'chopper boys' of the Indiaii Air.Force along 
with the pilots of transport airctefi fight high 
velocrty winds and sub-zero temperatures to 
land airdrop supplies, evacuate casualtMK 
and provide logistic support to the brave 
jawans. The men of tfw Indian Army are trained ^ 
extaraivaly before induction in these altituries ' 
and am also fully acclimatised to combat dis- 
qases common in hidi-altiiude regions. 


PhHolcly 

BANKING ON POSTAGE STAMPS 



A ffixing a pnstagi! .stamp 
(of Itio renuiied value, of 
course), on a lelter 
denotes payment ol fioslal tees 
and is. ifieiefoie. a kind of 
pass|)or| 10 Its de.sfination. 

' Traditionally, this tsss hetm the 
! lunction of postage stamps. 
Over the years, tiowever. tltey 
have come to acquire a 
liigtiificance ol th(>ii own. They 
coiiimemorate special events in 
the life of a natirrn. it.s celebrities 
in various spheres, and depict Ifx' 
significant aspects ot its ciiltiiie 
and economy. 


tun-It. Tire Inst'.•lani|.> Ol i.'.)!.- 
mg was issued by Sweden m 
1934 to mark the 50lh anrnvcr- 
sary of the Swedish Post Office 
Savirtg Bank. At least 35 ccxin- 
iiiGs have since depicted bankers 
and banking on their postage 
stamps. The stamps on banking 
have motifs which ate symbohe 
of saving riamefy ihjI trees, 
nests, squirrels, bees, ants and 
(lassbooks. 

Various banking anraversanes 
have also been honoured with 
commemorative stamps The 
1950 US commemorative stamp 
lor the 75th anniversarv of the 
torniation of the Amencan Ban¬ 
kers Association is the oldest 
among the Amencan stamps on 


banking In 1967. Australia 
issued a stamp showing old 
vault keys and a mortem vault 
lock, to tommemurale the com- 
pleiKX) of 150 years of banking 
on iIk continent. Some ot the 
best desigrvs ol stamps were 
diDsc issued by a iHimbei of 
African itaiinns in 1969 to mark 
the filth anrxversary of the African 
tJevelopmern Bar*. Rw^hda 
iisitumd reproductions of 
medicvar flemish paintings 
der.iiCitiiuj bankers ami then 
wives Kenya. Uganda and Tan¬ 
zania issiies a design showing 
the ifpniobia wee. the emblem 
o* the AtiKari Devetoomeni 
Baitk 

Nawonal itenks ot many coun- 
tix!5 have ofien leatuied or, 
stamps: mention mav be made m 
particuiai of Pakistan, lurkev. 
Sytia. Mauritius. Nigena and 
fiAafavM Bankers.too.have been 
horxtured or^ many stamps 
Amadeo P Giannini. fcxiiKter ot 
the Bank ol Amerrca. was hon¬ 
oured with a US stamp m 1973 
Jai30b Fiigger the Rich was 
pot rayed rxt a German com¬ 
memorative stamp issued in 
1959 to mart! his 500lh birth 
anravefsary. Rugger financed 
Kings and Popes of tvs time in 
1915 he established the 
Tuggefei' a philanthropic Irxin- 
dation wtveh is operatmg to ttxs 
day.) Betgum issued a stamp in 
19K honourir^ its celebrated 


bankei A.N. Jansocn. 

The 'alw.l banking stamps are 
from Swedu'I again Vcelebiate 
the cei.ipiiarv of the Swedish 
postal sax'iMijs they is.si.ied three 
stamp'- l.ist yo.ii lepicting old 
(lOST office savings symtiols. 
from a rnodC!;i start poAa.' 
savings have grown a com¬ 
prehensive ati'-viiv of groal 
imtiodance tr. niill.'ons ol tieoolp 
and lo the eirinornic 'ife of 
Sweden I iv a tong limi.- me pos- 
■ill lavingi. tiaiiktiooi 3Ccou"i 
was rfir- im-'v ’vpe .d ravings 
account Hii qiadually riew bank 
■«rvii-BS .veil: 'ntroiJuced 

Aiiionr; then., the Poslal Siiving.s 
Bank made a : loneei etfon .r. 
collecting savings by .lutomatu 
paycheck ditciiK nons (Ivor the 
veins, tne poti otfii.i. '..taff 'of 
Sweden havi.' Aorkei) Said foi 
the poslal savings i.iusc. Ihe 
postal taving-. movniiieni has 
ftad difteicnl oiiianisaiionai formt. 
at dittereiil_ penods Sint.n June 
1974. when tfie Postal Bank and 
the Credit Bank .-it Sweden 
merged into the PK Bank., rhe PK 
Bank has adrrni iislerecJ the move¬ 
ment in close r-,;cipe'/rtion wilh 
Ihe post office 

The siainiis on parixing issued 
so far by various oosta) 
authorities ihi.oughoul the worlo 
help us in gaming knowtedge ot 
world history of banking in at- 
entertaining way. 


The I ole of banking in mortem 
life being what it is. it is small 
wonder that stamps should fea- 
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N o counirv has such an ancient and 
close association with monkeys 
as India. Over the vast spread of Kar- 
, nataka. there are innumerable shrines to 
: Hanumanthadevara. the monkey god celeb¬ 
rated in the epic, the Ramayana. These shrines. 
J.:r!sides being live centres of worship, serve 
^ aried social needs in remote areas. And out¬ 
side Karnataka, indeed, all over India, monkeys 
are still tolerated and indulged even in places 
where they are a problem to people. 

‘We have only one ape. the hooklocfc gibbon 
whose habitat is limited to the extreme north¬ 
east. but we have many monkeys, and all 
belong to two large families; they are all either 
macaques or langurs. That may sound rather 
technical, but actually the difference between 
'DC two IS quite apparent. 

Macaques are thickset and (except lor the 
nonnet monkey) shon-tailed: they have cheek- 
;)OUChes into which they stuff food, to be 
chewed up at leisure, and corntiared to langurs 
they have well-developed miuzles. They are 
nrnnivorous. and though rri.siniy vegetarian, 
ilso hunt insects and such other small prey an 
. they can. The rhesus, the tarniliar bandar of 
I ".tirth India, is typical of the macaques, 
r Langurs, on the other hand are tali and 
ntacefully built, and have long muscular tails; 
'hoy have no cheek-pouche-. and have flat 
Mces. encircled by whiskers I ho long hair of 
the crown forms a shading peak tow over the 
yes. They are all vegetarians, .so heavily 
iupendent on toliage and leafbuds for then siis- 
;enance that they are also calleo leaf monkey: 
’’he common langur, found all over India, the 
'■'9. grey, black-faced, loncj-tailed monkey 
alieu ffanuman in the north Iniore about .the 
i|)triess of ihis name later) is quae repre.sirnta- 
; VC of its tribe. 

Tfiough we have a good many moiikc?ys. 
Miy three belong solely to us the tx>niioi ano 
' > 1 )-tailed monkeys (both macaques) and the 
'nigiri langur. All three are south Indian, and the 
" t two the only black monkev.- of India. 

Our best-known monkey, m fact the Pesi- 
*'iown monkey in the world is the rfiesus 
'■•jcause it is a suitable substitute lor mankind 
■ testing the efficacy of therapeutic drug:, and 
I'-sessing the course of disea.ses. it has berer. 
I'tiversally used in experimental mvesligaiiuns. 
hie 'Rh' in the term 'Rh-factor' (so important in 
' mod grouping and human genetics) stands toi 
hiiesqs. 

The rhesus is also to be found below the 
I 'davari river in south India, but its main home 
- tne great tract above the nvei extending right 



up to the Himalayas. It is predominantly Indian, 
but is also found out.sidc. in Burma and 
soutitern China. It is common m small iiariies 
and troops in most open forests, but il ta wfieic 
people assemble in crowos. as at some stiimu.. 
railway stations and bazaars, that it is ic he 
seen in a regular battalion, made up of several 
troop.s. In sucfi places it depends foi ii.i hvniq 
on human charity and negligence, scrounging 
for food and sometimes even resorting to rob¬ 
bery. It is also in such (ilaces lltat it attains its 
most robust development, human food eviden¬ 
tly being moie nutritious than what it can pet in 
the forest. The rhesus is equally at home up on 
the trees (or the spires ol sfinnes) arid on the 
ground and is a strong swimmer, taking freely 
to water. 

In .and around the nortli-eastern slate of 
Assam, extending into countries beyond, tfiere 
are some macaques that aie obvious cousins o! 
the rhesus—the stumptailed, pig-tailed and 
XVssamese macaques. These are biggc' thari 
the rhesus and shorter in Itic tail, but they also 
have grey-brown coats and reddish facial skm 
South of the Godavari river, right down to the 
southernmost tip of India at Kanyakuniari. the 
bonnet monkeys replace the rhesus Tliese two 
are the only Indian monkeys giveri t<i haunting 
human settlements m large nuntfier.s Tfiouqti 
they are ol much ihe same size and bnlti gie.- 
coated and red-faced, the bonnet monkey e 
unmistakable, its long tail and flat ciown ol 
radiating hair, neatly flirted in the middle, 
being so distinctive. It is at some shrines 
(Tirupati. tor I'cstanne) that it attains its besi 
size, and in .such (ilaces galhcM.s in laige niiirr 
ber;-. and begs and steals for its living 



Tfie Imnlailed monkey ha;. ■ ’‘.i- • 

Irictod lango. limited to Ihe -.l.iii .■.••l•(rl • n 
torest: called shola forei.t;. n Uit .. iu'!,..ir 
reaches of tfie Westeiri Gfials O./i'ni lo 
limited habitat prefeience ami lo lien.'.; 
intensively tiunled fiy poacfiei',, i! w;i'. .en-i.r.'* 
in danger of exiinclion Sine! p'litc'i.'.’ !•!. 
saved it. though it is ;.iiii rare It I'l a i.irn.int; 
monkey, jet black, wiif: a itreai itih'ic el n.iin 
grey hair surro'tnding its head m a nias-.ivi- 
halo. Its short tail ends in a slight tut. whn:!' n. 
old dominant males, forms a tassel—the prefix 
lion-maned' would have liaen far mote approp¬ 
riate to it than liori-tailed'. It is gregaiious. living 
in troops, and highly arboieal. and (huuglt all 


assidtioUs hiinier oT lliem ill—aisecls and 
grubs scraped irorn under the bark of trees, 
lizards and tree snakes (including tlie poisonous 
green pitviperf. are ail eagerly hunted But its 
mam sustenance is provided by wiid Iruits. 
buefs and leave:.. 

The common (qieyl langur ifto only mon¬ 
kev with an all-India range. Ii may bo seen from 
I'le iootbills of tl\e*Hinia!Jviis to the souiftetn 
tip ol liidui At one tiriio ii wj.t even suggested 
that the laLsilons Ye;i mighi. pertwps. be some 
gigantic vaiietv ol this langui llial had taken to 
the high snow; The gioy kingiu live;; m Hoops, 
and laviHiis opnii, roesv loie-sis. In piai-cs. a:; at, 
Biathaii III ihn .-..inr.Ka Tiger Rost'rvi: in 
Raiasthan. i*. asseniPle:; in iroops at sfinne;., but 
novel pesters pcopie Ihe w.iy iiuk artno'; rlo. It 
IS. like otfwis ol It.-, tribe, a vegntanai i and does 
not enter water ft is well known lor its keen 
sight and its laspiny. coiniMiisive alarm call;: at 
the Sight ol predaton: sucli as tigers oi 
leopaids. 

Ail over the nortfi. thn grey langui c. known 
as the Hanunian. winch setMiis lo bn .i mi'-, 
riornei The Puianic ligun- belongs veiv n .n fi 
lo :;oulh India, and eveiywhoio in the *.oiMfi ;i i:. 
the bonnet monkey ifiat is specifically depicted 
in classical carving:, and giapbtc depirtiorr. ol- 
the monkey-god. 

Thn Nilgiri langur favours mucfi the same 
rain forest;; and sfiolas as the lion-tai!ed moii' 
key. .ynrl is liniiinil to tlw; Wnslein Ghals in 
Tamil Nadu and Kerala Kowovei il is by no 
me.in.s limned tn tin; Nilgin range as its name 
might <cigg'.”.l li i;. also jet fitjck, with ifin 
I'.iown and span.e whiskers lirowinsfi gicy. but 
oven in the glon^n of a sfiola torest is easily dis¬ 
tinguishable from the liontailod monkev by its 
'Much longci (ail and ils iiiucti more eneigetic 
and noisy iriovemeiils in thi' tree-tops It u. 
given lo bounding .ilong high hianclie-. ana to 
prodigious leaps, froni tree to lieo. The co.ii- 
mon langur, loo. indulges; in siidi leaps at times. 
Like llie liont.iil. the Nilgin l.ingui was also hun- 
led 10 laiilY. bul with adeguaii. piotectior; i' 
h.i. iLvivi.-d much innio rapidly inatnly lMx;.i'isr; 
.1 I-. moil' adaplabk' and m.ii'- enleipn .ii .j <c. 
1 .Iking lo "li«>:.li (lekl;. aim pasture;, new" 
I'l-lay It IS 111 tie foiiiii! even lo mixed 
ilecidiioiis tiiie;.!;.. il' in Ilie Annairialai and 
M'inOiinlluirai '..ancl'i.ino;. Ii Tipcciallv fond ol 
Im./i'e' hull'. ;ind l•.■.^l bud;,, aiid will vi.-.il woi. 
1w ioie';t'. Ill soaicti ol s...cli liibils 

I wo iiihi.i langui' that mighl be rnnntionetl 
'I'.if n.ivi an c-xliemely limthid dir.tnhulion in 
'I 'll.I ■ • along ';.i noUfi ' •■.'■•ii. border; 

■ u.• ■;..jrii'V Along'hr bi'"l''' ..ah liar.'i,. ; 
..■!i. Isicgiailr'Sh. Iiii.'H' i" Ui' '.apiivi: l.iiig..' 
oi’i .i ir» ()ii-v anti .iirHiliial..v.iih Mil's'lj' lui.g 
•' I' H. Its loiehrsiil not lorrniiig a ;.li,id'U't ['i.-al 
ah V" !hi' wi”. but ';'ii|iinf.! ii|<waiil;. »: a f :e;.‘ 
ri.-'i Ihr; rii.wii Tin; hi'.iiililul iinldei' langu' 
ri.. Ill', .ilniig the Hhmar. iiontoi. and is relrjied 
If. till, (.yppr-d langur hixuin-.iuically. thouqh il 
irj.ii;. voi,' i'kc a cciiTiriion i.ingui whir.i. lu, 

•. I'h .1 lu'iif.int crown .iiid whiskers Pi.i! it;, 
c-am an- hidden II is lilact-lacud and it;. Iianti;. 
ai.g jiv also biar t-.Kniuerl bill iis coat 
golden vel'OVo oaikcning I'l lerl-gold on the 
fl.iiiK'. whirr, ihi: i.un hil.'. it. ' oat. il-- oi.'ijlenrf 
I'- effiiigooiiv displa'/eil 

M. Knshnan, Madras 
Reprinted from Nan!d;.ie, the Welcomgroup 
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Books • Courses • Bargains 


Learn Journalism 

Learn 'Journalism*, 
'Writing'for Profit*. 

'Creative Writing* 
by correspondence. 
Write for free prospectus. 

Institute of Journalism (C) 
Post Box 3683. 
Nenw DolhM10024 


Planning a Career? 


IAS 


Indian Admn. Service Class 1 
Classes for Prelims. Mams & Int. 
12 month foundation course also 


Bombay Educationalj 
Academy (298786) 


232 L.T. Crawford Market Road. 
Above Lucky Toy Mart, Bumbav 2 
No postal course 



gain 01*1015 Mas WITH nkw two-way 


^ a*~ ■ 


exoroiee NyKtein. 

Wni;tlM»nH Utp All Tall 

men have long le^a. («irla 
too. l.ATKbn KKI*ORTS> 

**l gnined V >n 10 sleeks 
at aae 16. Beiin iia%e 
much loniter. i hanke a 
million. \ llinn> Cltop'-a) *' 

'*After faiiiOK mrth other 
methnda I Inc rev rsrd my heiRhf 
to 189 eiria.. .gainec 14 cine 
and um utMI ^rrcnemit. I 
highly rctfomineod tMa 
ayaietn. Ajte 17 (S. rancjal” 


* LmuthFiu Spine. Neck and .pccUlly legs 
unlike other Hyalcmu. WITH AL-1. NEW 
Two- Way-Stretch eyatem Kaat proportionate 
growth take, place aa long l-ega make AH 
the Dirterence. Kqually gc-oo lor GUiLS 1 

• Ferrecteil in OK ano Sweden aftnr yenra at 
Succeaarul Krarareh. 'tTiouaanila ttarUleil 
Iipto agr 24. After age 24 growth poleoSal 
Ik greutly reoucetl. •Kach cacrciae la 
beautItuUy printed with clear InmrucUena. 
You will grow Taller anti TAl-LER with ihia 
New ScientIfle ayalem. TaU raen/girla 
look niore attractive! So can ymil 

•send Ra.30/- only MO/ro/staapa. 

By V.P.P. Ra.45/'- only.... HURRY. 

VITALITY 

N-131. GREATER KAI1.ASH. 

NEW UKLm-411 


CORRESPONDENCE 

COURSES 


JONS OmOMA COURSES 
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• D.B.M. • OSJJ 
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' i 4 iSii . >• 


noMnN msmiiEini 

Rg-aa. O —ai Min —■ A to * »t r l H 

Wav O n to 1100l» 


ANO UtniY to tto vital NMW 
In General A SAffCUARD IM CASt 
OF SUDDEN ATTACKS. Ratty LA* 
Llthuli«ai aay aiaa n aa HOST REUARlE EiaMy >a 
heRaraawiliaPackai. rtaealRo g Eg TMto Seaar 
Air net H Tranamrthy Redy g a w d maR ihaetRa 
Uaito RWNd Mat toS-M NwM Pkaad wRI. 
Safaty lock aid LtMinr Ball Paefcag aat Potuge 
Ra. »/M lo> aaa A t«-Far t OCM FREE PACUNGS 
APOSTACE aaSnCM. NoVFFnwnaeladlB. 

Sole ageeu - lAMES ALLIED » COi 
oeaa.Si .BBT Son We. aaa. uMaaoai aojo 


Good English 

Improve your Enplish. Join 
Good English* or ‘Advanced 
English* correspondence courses. 

Write for free prospectus. 

Institutf of Journalisni (Q 
Post Box 3583 
New Oelhi-110024. 


YOU'LL BE WELL SATISFIED 

Satisfy your long time enthusiasm 
to learn Photography, Colour' 
Photography and Sciem Printing 
from our wall qualified course 
materials. We expose all the 
technical aecreti'of these ans in 
English aud Hindi languages. 
Write for Prospectus, 

KAUUMATHI NILAYAM (C) 
NANJAITHALMYUR-aaaaM 
PERIYAR or. TAMIL NADU 


POSTAL 
COURSES 
M.B.A. ENTRANCE 
C.A. ENTRANCE 
BANK OFFICERS'/CLBUCS’ 
ENGUSH IMPROVEMENT 
Excellent Tmining. 
•Reduced Fees. 
Eidwustive Study MaMeb. 
For ProBpectus, writem: 

NATIONAL INSTITim OF 
CAREER.STUDIES 
21. Sir C. P. Bsmaswa wf' ii s d 
Ahvarpet, Mariras-600 99 


DANTOM l-WKK 
SHORTHAND 

Only^lO Easy L e a ae n a. 

Practice quidily gives 160-200 
words per minute speed. Write 
today for Free First Lesson St 
detailed Prospectus to: 

DANTON SHORTHAND 
SCHOOL (B>. 

C-183. SARVOOAYA ENCLAVE, 
NEW DELHI-110017 



CmsuIi pfismulh <■' '•"'f uU ,t/rf/.nvd , 
tumped eoftkipe Ini deiailt In 


DR. BAGGA 

lAl KUAN (Opp Kucha Panriit) 
DELHI 110006 PHONE 262426 


SUCCESS UNLIMITED 
An astonishing naw sysiam can hMp 
you acquire mors 

WEALTH 6 HARMNESS 

And much mors than you have mm 
dreamt of. You can ba successful in 
life, no matter who you are—-Suidant. 
Housewife. Sales Parson, Teacher. 
Executive, even unemployed. 

Details art .-rhsofulely tree : 

Don't wait .vrtio to-day. 

INDIAN SUCCESS INSTITUTE 
iCC) eo$. Flisi Floor. 

Sector a B, ChandlaaiH, IMOOt. 
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•^/SVRAMI P. SOMAN 

j AAj^l j PLEATS 

AA.iL±XJ?LiLii^^ 

eIm R u o p >V H F AOS 

Pi£J_^L^ilAX l.±£^ 

UiK RH I HEELUDO 

K»|N ~I AGLEAK \ RL 

Ala w P Y W M D C A E A 

S|T D O L Q A k|o N H O 

H In D X Y i E VlR W G S 

A A £_^^2iiiAiLiLA£. 

^Y^o|w|£|s|E|v|q|H|o|R|T 

Kenwords has had a long innings on these 
i.itges. How about training your mind to play 
•iltier games? Games that could be egually 
imusing —and inlurinting. 

All you nave to do here is look for ttie names 
■' 22 auttiors (all tnglish and American) p/trs 
■■ ■e title ol jne book by oi'o of them hidden in 


th* tjrio; th«V h^e been srt horfebniaity. vef- 
ticallv cu diagonally, forwards or backwards. 
No latie? has been used more than once. The 
following clues should make your job easier: 

1. Suffers from dtronic colds and shakes. 

2. He's a meek one, 

3. The grass is greener on the other side Of 
the citadel. 

4. A 'ton' who hands out fives and sevens. 

5. He is the tough one. 

6. He believes in quick travel. 

7. The way the bell tolls. 

8. The butler of the woods. 

9. The law of the jungle tvevails in hi;, 
yard 

10. What a shame, he's always in such a 
hurry. 

1 1 Lite's as exciting under the se.r as it is 
around the woild 

12 My fair lady. 

13 She claims to have .idvised Atia;- undni a 
fountain. 

1 4 Cure for hunchbark:., g. > (Ijni'i; gn! 

15. Machines oi wells, a is the sh.ine tii.it 
counts 

16. Just let the car loll' 

1 7. Heard of cannon wi th locks ? 

18 Is It or IS it not a marked lin? 

19. He found hi:, goliath in ifiu cnppeilielc 

20. I le believes in triple chivalry 

21. She IS the prejudiced one 

22. Whenevei she .says 'mama it .soijnd.s like 


I • 7)iough aH ybur entrto wW be inciuded in 
the draw of lots, you will be entitled to only one 
prize—the highest in case you're getting more 
than one. • 

doting date for tlw coniotlf: September 25. 
Addrott your ontriot to: The Editor. Career 6 
Competition Times. 10 Oaivaganj. New Delhi- 
110002 . 

Soliitioni in November. 


OBSERVE 

& 

DESERVE 
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SOLUTIONS,. .SOLUTIONS. . .SOLUTION 


. vV .^1 

' I'i J 


: KENWORDS-44 

I Across: 1 Syllogibin 4. Crane 5. Shura '/. 
1 ■'ISIS y. Nymphs 10. Cjeigei 13. Ro.s.si 15. 

i.ii 16. Malia ' /. Narcissus 
,'i Down: 1. SjKico 2 UdebSa 3 Mvuic 4. 
9 ti /''ilarhca / Dih.ii fi lluir. II. 

p' rah 12. Lenin 14. Sofia 

i Winners 

. f-*. 'i: [one-error}.' 1. Pivum: .'In.inna 
'■•■w Delhi d. Usha. New Delhi. 
Kenwords-44, it st-enis, has 'foxed' the 
. ' tiant'. 

, Prizes awarded by 


TKuip£La Co 


31. I’.itaudi lloii:.',' Ko.iii. Daiy.iganj. 
Dell .1-110 002 


Bhagalpur 

Prizes awarded by 


& 


3831. Pataudi House Road. Uaiyayanj, 
New.Deltii-110 002. 


PRIZES 


APPERCEPTION TEST-2 

The butterflies got the better ol nioi.! oi you 
■•';n participated in this lesl. So Gojn Gajwani 
Mally succeeded in deceiving you '.ith those 
epiive insects. Bui Ilk'll nuy tie .'il ... Ik.x;ause 
wore altci all 'Out Ol Touch'. Biicau:« il 
i had been 'm touch', you would have 
' ced that the lady should have had the pa/Zu 
’ HI sari falling over her loft shouldei. 

!he ten lucky 'deservers' arc: 1. Suhas J 
"Magod. Udupi (Kamalaka) 2 S.K. Siinilaran. 
' iisiiagar (Maharashtra) 3 Mtilunjay Unse. 
' pur 4. K.B. Sunil. Jamshed|r)ur b K. Hekha. 
ribay 6. Anil Tula. Jabalpur 7 J.V.L. 
ji'iiyana. Kakinada 8. Anju. Oolln 9. Lalil 
'S'n Jha. Patna 10. Yatneshwar Singh. 


WORD PLAY-1: 

2 First Prizes 

Sidney Sheldon's Master Of The Game .iim 
Charles Dickons' David Copperfield friiin 
Rupo A Co., New Delhi in the lust !wo all 
correct entries (oi one-error onliies il Ihiiio m 
nn all-coirects) oullcd (iut ol thy hat . 

Plus a Consolation Prizes—J-'inn Ausi.'iT:; 
Prtde And Prejudice fmi'n Rupo A Co. 

APPliRCEPIlON rtST-d 

10 RrstPrizos 

Tkii exciling jiackago iron: Rupo A Co., New 
Oolhi to the correct entries (Hilled rml ol ihe 
tiat. 

HOW TO ENTER 

O Print the answers neatly in c-itrilal letters 
alongwilh your name, age and address Each 
Word Play' and aj^terceptiori entry must be 
written only on postcards. 

O You may send in any nuriiljer of entries, but 
each must be tiurnlti.'rod accordingly and 
accompanied by its respective COUPON. 


TRACK IT DOWN 

All 'livc-ioaM'i II u’lMinh II. Hill il you aie 
s.man you will not Irif VLlAY KONWAR lease 
you tni li 'U inng All 'you have In do is lo toll in 
•aIiiii .’..h hie liii on !li.jl loiiiioiis fully mad has 
not 'liiili.iviifi in a mairiiei llwil is noim.il and 
•ii.ientilii 'sji, j,.,.^,. j 20-wnid limit to ex(jlain 
vnui citr.i’;v.ition 


THE RIGHT TOUCH 


''/ta/lii 


^vil 











RED DREAD 


A siaiv about Russia's late Chaiinian 
Leonid Bre/tinev tells ol the time wticn 
he took his mother on a tour. First he 
showed her his luxurious flat in Moscow, ttien 
they traveled by a chauffeur-ditven cat to his 
'dacha'near Usovo. Afterwards he airari 9 ed for 
a hdeofMer to fly them to his hunting lodge. 

Tlsoug^iout the day. the old lady said little 
and seemed sltangely Ul at ease. Finally, in the 
banquet hal of the lodge. Brezhnev turned to 
her and said. Tell me mother, what do you 
Ihnfcof ital^ 

'Wal. e's very nice. Leonid.* she said alter a 
moment. *Bui what it the Reds come backr 

Anurifm Kriahna Pattanaik, Banpur 

THE B^RpS ~ , 

S iriecsiittiqiiity.rqar>has spgrted a heard ii\ 
varK>us“'shb|ies« Sizes aiul fashions— 
diBing cktterent perxtds in history. The 
beard has been a symbol of maturity, wisdom 
and age. h is also associated with manhood 
and vaiily. Today it has even come to be 
assnraated with intellectual depth. It is not 
uncomnion lor an artist or a poet-to groom and 
sport a stybsh beard. 

Ahnandei the Great ordered his arniymen to 
shave bll time beards. He was jiist trying to btr 
ptachral: according to him. a rn.iii might be 
scued by fus beard by the opponent in hand- 
tb-haid iNihling i-fowever. some fii.sloiians are 
ol the otytMin tiuit the teal motive was to 
eniiiSiiiKaSi.- the it--.i™;t i-haracrfr of his 



1th"«'beiti« TfaS-jStetf atsyWL.lB,* 

! I c\ u'.n>u***ttt*!>. swindltrrsjiifadttndrete. efo^' 
,,.•0 I'.I Also a fiaiiio^ tike Neiaji ^bhash 
f;ii 3 f ur,) B(i<;e grew a beard to disguisd himsell 
rtf; a palhan when he escaped to Alghanisian. 

The beaid tias akso been a symbol of pres- 
iigii. MV much so that men have suffered untold 
dillictions. to retain their beards. In 1185 when 
Prince.’ John of England ordered that the beards 
of Irish chieftains be plucked, many chieltains 
resisted and even died fighting for the cause of 
lilt’ll bearefe. 

Sii Waller Scott's grandfather swore that he 
would not shave aflhis beard until the Stuarts 
wrrre restored to the throne of EnglarKl. All his 
profierty was confiscated but he preferred to 
reiain his beard. 

Viva la beard 

Michael B. Patna, Mangalore 

HANGING ~BYA THREAD 

I f you were a spider you would. All spiders 
produce silk, whether they make webs or 
not. The spider's elaborate web is made 
from sticky silk, which is what traps the inseirts. 
The silk IS also "used to -wrap u|) its eggs, and 
I acts as 11 litc-irne for a spider that falls from its 



hou -' yniiiig ’ipulntr. .li ;• ’ ’ i! i. i-.i'. .is 

gliili.'is. Itiey let a strand ol srlK. tiluw in the 
hii”:/e iiiuil it whisks them up into the air. Drilt- 
iiig spiders have been caught Ihuusands ol tcet 
up in the ail. 

The silk that is used lor so many purposes is 
produced in the sfiidcr's abdomen. *rtM> silk 
({lands r>|)en through liny fioies near llio 
'.pider's lurul end Tlie silk, which is lirtuid at 
first IS pir hed out. md it harden-s as soon as if 
meiils t:t(' .111, Another gland secietes gum to 
make it siickv. 

Rajeev Sethi, Khandwa 
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r-.- I . . ,.. I'i I , fn.inr as 

. B il i;’T’aitt' and am looked down 

,r.v 'll !;•?■.:* t.nndon c.t.’.t’tis weie lot hidden 
■>..i JS-.g ix-.tid;. II anyoia’dr.’lieci the 
• rr v.v •».- rt.i- (lenieo iIm* Inrodom to live in the 

‘./i V 

V( !»»• Ufth •■.emury i;..’.3r Peter Tlie Great 
.-»« S Vi Ills own beard hot ordered 

h-VJ .•* who mgal fM’airts be- taved Tliis 

■va* tv. ' 1 fk* nukdernifing Hu:-.’;ia I lov’.evr’r. 
\jf.mtr. «!)c .i.-acler i-i tlie Ru.ssian levc-lulioti viote 
quarlr-’f-moon ho..iid.Seicr: tlien Hhi beard has 
ir<o beconw a sigr- t>{ revolutionary tcrvoui 'ii 
■tie r-tan who wear*i it 


Yes. tills IS your page. You can send just 
anything you like for it. Your very own con¬ 
tribution or something you may have read in 
any other publication and liked very much 
(in which case please quote source and 
dale of pci'licaiion). Verification of facts, if 
any, will be your lesponsibility. We'll do 
(list nothing about them except edit and 
print—if liked. 

Maximum number of words you can pen 
down—450. Address your contribution to 
'Your Page', Career & Competition Times, 
10 Oaryaganj. New Delhi-110 002. 



® VIRGO 

I t you weie bum between Aug 22 and Sep 
21. the Sun at the time ol your birth 
occupied the sign Virgo. You are discrimina¬ 
tive. critical and fastidious. The keynote to your 
character is a practical mentality. There is noth¬ 
ing haphazard and superiicial about you. You 
are painstakingly thorough, methodical and 
exact. Your critical and discerning fat^lttes are 
well-developed. Good service is your aim in life 
and you set about it in an intelligent way. You 
loam easily and are interested in all intellectual 
matters. You are trustworthy, decent, quiet and , 
modest. You are usually gifted with consider¬ 
able artistic and literary taste, but'artistic 
endeavours are difficult for you as yiHi cannot 
put the needed emotional expression into 
them. As a rule, you are slow to. anger, but 
when hurt by others, you are slow to forgive 
and capable of long-sustained resentment. 

You ate dedicated to your work and excep- 
tionaiy industhoue. You even like routine work 
ahd are the sort to stay in the same position for 
a -tdng tirrie. You can mirtce great sacrifices for 
the sake ol an ideal -or gtial. You have a 
deferential nature and do not stir up 
antagonism in seniors. You' may have many 'ups 
and riowns in your struggle lor security, but you 
will come out on top through effort and harri 
work. 

You are discriminating in your choice ut 
friends and are often shy and retiring, making 
low fripnds. You are quite particular abo’.iv 
\ 4 ilipni you meet tiocially You am a gooiF 
((((.•nd. 

Your steady qualities inspire admiration and 
respect from all those with whom you come ic 
txvntact. You accomplish whatever you set out 
to do becau.se you stick to your job no matte' 
flow long it takes or how tiresome it is. 

1 he coming year will be a much better yef 
for you than 1985. Career and finances r;.- 
likely to brighten up. If you are completing yo 
education in 19B6. lobs will be knocking 
your dooi However, from the first 'At - 
of Scpteinbcr till about tire cid 
Octoijcr 1985, you are likely to be misc 
det.siood unless you are disaeet in wluit yt ' 
say and in your criticism of others. Your he-;!' 
'iiay also need greater attention. In t- 
academic sphere, guard against becoming i<~ - 
ronl.deni. Money matters may cause probici' 
fioin October end to middle ol November. II.’ 

I period from middle of December to middle ■' 
March next year promises resounding suco* ■ 
in i-ducational activities, career and linanr 
.ilt.iirs I rom niidcHi’ ol March to end ol At - 
your health may need more careful attentic 
lion, May onvyards you are like!’’' to ins ’' 
steady but sound progress. Your financial po ' 
tion is likely to improve and .some notable p-' 
son will come lorw-ard to boost your- can 
J.echhmaO'Dea Mada m , Neva Deh 
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COMPETITIONS: 

A battery of analytical and 
comprahensive features to aid 
you to confidentiy tackle any 
exam or interview. 

PRACTICE TESTS: 

A range of tests based on 
current trends in obfective-type 
questions covering every 
singie area. In detail. 

PERSONALITY 

DEVELOPMENT: 

Meaningful articles directed 
towards total development of 
your intellect and personality. 

CAREERS: 

Vital information, right from 
aptitude, requirements, nature 
of work to how-to-get there. 

FOCUS: 

In-depth stuuy of national & 
international developments. 
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Bookhive Publications (1985) 

DISCERNING CANDIDATES STUDY OUR BOOKS, 
AUTHENTIC AND UP-TO-DATE 


BOOKS FOR CIVIL SERVICES EXAMS (Main) 

ICompulsocy) O Advanced General Studies fcii paper I & II (Sixth Edition Revised A Current Events) 70.00 O General English (4th Edition ) 
274)0 Advanced Essays 24-00 ♦ Thoughts on Gandhi, Tagore A Nehru 1400 4 Hindi Toi Civil Services Exam. 2000 4 Essentials of Interview 
(based on Actual Interview) 198S Edn. 2SO0 ♦ Syllabus for Civil Services Exams. (Preliminary A Main ) 10.00 

(Optional Sub|ects) ♦ Indian History for Paper I (Ancient and Medieval lndi«) 6SOO ♦ Modern Indian History for Paper II I17S7-1947I 3SO0 
♦ Modern World History (or Paper II 14th Revised Edition) 4000 ♦ General Sociology (or Paper I 12nd Revised Edition) 4000 ♦ ScKiety in 
India (Sociology (or Paper II) 404K) 4 Political Science (Theoryi Paper I, 9000 4 Comparative Politics and Indian Political System Paper I, 
5000 4 International Relations fur Paper II (Pot Sc.) bSOQ 4 Political Thought (A study of selected Western and Indian Political Thinkers) 
4500 4 Political Thought (from Plato to Marx) 5200 4 Economics for Paper I, 0500 4 Indian Economic Development for Paper II, 5000 
4 Administrative law for Paper C.5 (Maim 7500, 4 Criminal law : Principles of Liability (Abridged and Revised) 9000, 4 International 
Institutions (U.N O.) (2nd Edn.) 7500 4 Constitutional Development and National Movement in India 5000, 4 Indian Constitution A its 
working 1400 4 National Movement in India 1500 4 Indian Government and Politics 6000 


tATIST ARRIVALS 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


♦ C A (C.hartered_Acc t>untdncy) Entrance Guide 65.00 

♦ ari^pT* ftdfl PTRTgj 2.5.00 

4 NDA Mathematics 22.00 

4 Current Events Annual 10.00 

BANKING CABEERS; SSC; UC; NDA; CDS; EXAMS. 

♦ Reserve Bank Officer's Exam. (Grade A&B) 50.00 

4 State Bank Probationary Officers' Exam. Guide 52.50 

4 Bank Probationary Officers' Exam Guide 52.50 

4 1.1.1. Guirle by all reputed fur actually Coaching. 65.00 

the Candidates for the Exam. 

4 l.l.T. Solved Paper • 20.00 

4 Tips foi Bank Recruitment 24.(X) 

4 Tips for Bank Recruilment (Hindi Edition) 24.00 

4 Btiokhive's Guide' to Sbite Bank Recruitment 22.00 

4 Bookhive's Guide to Reserve Bank Recruitrnent 25.00 

4 Test of Reasoning for Banking Exams. 24.00 

M.B.A., NTSC, Poona Medical & other Public 
Undertaking Exams. 

4 Numerical Aptitude Tests or Mathematical IB.fX) 

Reasoning Test 

4 Auditors, |r. Accounts', U.D.C. Exam Guide 36.00 

4 Agricultural Knowledge Tests for various Rural 7.50 

Banking Exams, (more than 600 Questions) 

4 lie (li GiC Administrative Officers' Guide 50.00 

4 NDA Guide (National Defence Academy) 40.00 

4 CDS Guide (Combined Defence Services) .36.00 

4 SSC Clerks' Grade Exam. Guide 25.00 

4 SSC Stenographers' Exam. Guide 24.00 

4 Office Procedure and Precis Writing in Govt. 15.00 

Offices (or Section Officers) 

4 Income Tax'Exrise Inspectors' Exam Guide .35.00 

4 Railway .Service Commission Guide 24.(X) 

4 Medical Guide tor PMT, CPMT and (allied 65.00 

Medical College Competitions) 

BOOKS FOR MANAGEMENT STUDIES 


4 GMAT (MBA) (IIM) Entrance Guide 
4 Hotel Management Entrance Guide 
4 The Art A Science of Business Management P.B 

(Deluxe) 

BOOKHIVE BUILDS CAREERS 

FOR V.P.P. Please remit Rs. lO.lK) as adv.mce 
by MO with full address on the Coupon. 

BOOKHIVE 

CB-231, Ring Road, Naraina, 

New Delhi - 110 028. Phone : 536707 



53.00 

45.00 

4Ci30 

60.00 


4 Objective Type English (2nd Revised Edition) 16.00 

4 Advanced Essays for C.S., P.C.S., Asstt Grade 22.00 

exams, etc. (4th Edition Revised & Enlarged) 

4 Essays in Hindi foi Competitive Exams. 10.00 

4 Art of Precis Writing for various Competitive 12.CX) 

Exams. 

4 Objective Arithmetic for Competitive Exams. 24.00 

4 Objective Arithmetic (Revised Edition) 20.00 

OTHER PUBLICATIONS 

BOOKS ON GENERAL KNOWLEDGE - (19S6> Editions 

4 Hand Book ol General Knowledge 22.00 

4 Every d.iy General Knowledge & Who's Who 12.50 
4 Mini G.K. & Who's Who 10.00 

4 Samanya Gyan (G.K. in Hindi' 25.(K) 

4 G.K. at a Glance 4,00 

FOR ASSTT. GRADE, AIR FORCE, BANK P.O. MEDICAL 
ENTRANCE AND OTHER COMPETITIVE EXAMS. 

4 Assistant Grade Gui^e* (I ngllsh A Hindi) 16.(K) 

4 Agricultural Bank Clerks Guide 20.00 

4 Reserve Bank Recruitment Guido 25.00 

4 I.A.F. Guide (Technical, Noii-Technical Traders) 25.00 
4 Archna's Indian Air Lines Exam. Guide 40.00 

4 Guide to Po's Quantitative Aptitude Test 30.1K) 

4 Advanced Multiple Choice English 28.00 

4 Ptilice Sub-Inspectors' Exam Guide each 40.00 

(Hindi/English) 

4 l.l.T. Numerical Examples in Physics 65.00 

4 N.T.S.E. Guide (According to revised syll.ibus 5o.oo 

and latest trends' 

4 Archna's General Mental Ability Test fur NT5E 12.00 
(Screening A Main) 

4 Income Tax Guide (Hindi Edition) 36.00 

4 Clerk Grade Guide (Hindi Edition) 24.00 

4 Railway Service Commission (Hindi Edition 24.00 

4 Stenographers Exam Guide (Hindi Edition) 24.00 

4 CAT (Combined Admission Test) Guide 55.00 

4 L.I.e. Clerical Asstt. Exam Guide 20.00 

4 Numerical Examples in Physics (for medical 65,00 

Entrance and combined Engg, Exams) 

4 Objective Physics for l.l.T. and various 42.00 

engineering Entrance Exams 

4 Objective Physics for PMT (MPMT) and various 42.CR) 
medical Entrance Exams 


Books for CS (Prelim) Exam. 1986 — Available Ask Eor 
DETAILED CATALOGUE 
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AND 100 YEARS OF CONGRESS 

INDIA’S NUCLEAR OPTION 
STOPTHE STAR WARS! 
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awiw rni: MOST POPUy^R INStltUtE OF INDIA 




THERE ARE JOB OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
THOUSANDS OF TRAINED PERSONNEL 
BOTH IN INDIA And ABROAD 
TRAIN YOURSELF THROUGH 


THE INDIAN INSTITUTE OF 
MANAGEMENT & SERVICES 


TO MAKE YOUR FUTURE BRIGHT AND TO IMPROVE YOUR CAREER PROSPECTS 
ACT TODAY AND JOIN OUR 
JOB/CAREER ORIENTED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
CHOOSE YOUR COURSE TOOAY ANO AVAIL 10% SPECIAL CONCESSION 

WF OFFER SPECIALISED CAREER ORIENTED DIPLOMA COURSES IN 

I MANAGEMENT : Business Management; Marketing Management; Personnel Management; 
Production Management; Export Management; Hotel Management. Financial Management; Materials 
Management; Office Management; Industrial Management; Purchase Management: Sales 
Management; Business Administration; Hotel Reception: Travel Tourism B Ticketing: Journalism: 
Public Relations; Advertising: Sales Representative: Medical Representative; Store Keeping 
I COMMERCE : Accountancy: Cost Accountancy; Banking; Company Secretaryship; Book Keeping 
B Accountancy: Labour Laws B Industrial Relations: Taxation; Income Tax Practice: Commercial 
Letters. 

I COMPUTER : Computer Programming; Basic Language; Cobol Programming; Fortran IV; System 
Analysis. 

B SECRETARIAL: Secretarial Practice; Personal Secretary; Office Procedure B Drafting; 
Business Letters; Offical Letters; Letter Writing. 

B HOBBY : Painting; Commercial Art; Bcaatkian; interior Decoration; Cooking; Home Management. 
B LANGUAGE : English Conversation; Public Speaking; Better English; College English; General 
English; Essays Writing; French. ^ 

B COMPETITION : Success Oriauted Ei Specialised CoaUiiiig is also Imparted Jn the 
following Competition Courses : Civil Services (Prel.) Exam.1A8.6.. Indian Forest Service Exam: 
I. I. T: M.B.B.S. Ent./PMT; R.B.I./S.B.I /Bank P.O. Exam; N.D.A.; i.M.A./C.D.S.E; C.A. Ent. Exam; 
N.T.S.E.. Clerk Grade; Asstt. Grade. 

For full particulars please sand Rs. 5 by Money Order Or Postal Order. 

Director : GOPAL K. PURI TELEPHONE NO. 699106 
Write today or send Coupon to : 

THE INDIAN INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT & SERVICES 
6/18. JANGPURA EXTENSION, NEW DELHI-11001A. 




Director. The Indian Institute of Management Er Services. . 

6/18. Jangpurm Extension. New Delhi-110014. B 

Please send me an admission form and other details regarding the Course ^ 

f** Mwmn (In BlOCk I J 

Educational Qualification ■ Addraew_ ■ 


I am sanding Rs. 5 by M.O./P.O. 


Signature 











CESS ORIENTED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES FOR CIVIL SERVICES (PREL) EXAM; 
I.F.S.; Ll.T.; M.B.B.S. Ent./P.M.T.; SBI/BANK P.O.; N.O. A.; l.M.A./C.D.S.E., ASST/CLERKS 
GRACE. BANK CLERK. N.T S.E.. Etc.COACHING FOR 1986 EXAMS ALREADY STARTED 













Completes fifty years of signal service in 
the field of correspondence education 



Half a century of expertise has shaped the careers of thousands of ambitious 
men and women in Engineering, Commerce and Management.. 

Expertly prepared and carefully edited courses, adapted to your leisure and 
convenience, help you to realise your ambition, turn your ideas into actions, 
your doubts into decisions and your hopes into realities. 

LOOK AHEAD ~ PLAN AHEAD —AND GET AHEAD 


Choose the right course 
success ladder. 

Expert training for 

A.M.I.E. (India) 
l.l.T. JEE. 

O.Com (I'MC) in 
Accountancy and 
income Tax 
D.B.M. (IMC) 
Exarnination 
Aptitude test for 
D.B.M. Examination 


/ and set your foot on 

Career Oriented 
Diploma Couraea in 

Business Management 
Personnel Mgt. 

Sales Mgt. 

Marketing Mgt. 

'Export Mgt. 

Materials Mgt. 
Accountancy 
Personal Secretaryship 
Good English 


the first rung of the 

French 
German 
Article Writing 

Also in 

Civil 

Mechanical 
Electrical 
Automobile 
Transistor Radio 
and Textiles 


Wrttm. tod»Y, S 0 na coupon, come personally, or telephone 256755 

THE BRITISH INSTITUTES 72/B32. P.O. Box 1025. 359. D.N. Road, Bombay 400023 



I THE BRITISH INSTITUTES 

j72/B32, P.O. Box 1025, 359, D.N. Road. Bombay 400023 

I Please send me your Prospectus in the subject. 

II have enclosed, P.Q./M.0. Receipt/Stamps for Rs. 2/* 

IName.. 

(Address... 
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7(h Ytjar of Unmatched Success! 

73 IMS Studcnls selected by the 

IIM’s oeone 

r.niisisliMitly fill suv^sn yiwrs IMS Students have produced top results in the country in 
inaiiaK<Miicnt iMiti-r.ince t(«ts. This year 128 of our students are on the Pinal List of IIM's 
X1.KI. IKMA ami Haj<ii iiislitute. 

InCMAT. f;KHliarftl1l-|. 37 an; 90+ and 2 have all time high GMAT scores df 780 and 760 
out «il iMili |>oiiiis. Out (il llie 60 students sciectisd by Baiaj, 21 are ours! 

If vou iirr (iptiiniiiiied to succetHl in thesi! tests this year and are prepared to work regularly 
3 limirs a .lay for 2 nioiitlis. the CRASH COURSE PACKAGE of the IIM/GMAT/GRE 
Orientation 1 kiursc (By Correspondence) offers yon just the intensive training you need. 
For detailed CourM.- Pros|Kctus which answers all your Questions about Management Courses, 
A List of i’rominent Indian institutes. Complete Admission Procedure of Institutes in India and 
Abrttad. and A Detailed Note Analysing each of these Entrance Tests, Contact or Write with 
an IPO. DD. or MO l'«»r Rs ItV- To; The Course Co>ordinalor (Address Below) 
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Announcing 1985-86 Edition of 

CAREER PLANNING IN MANAGEMENT IN 
INDIA & ABROAD 

A Comprehensive Digest of Information on Higher Education in India & 

Abroan 

HI(;i(I.IGHTS; 

MANAGEMENT ElllCATION IN INDIA. AND SHORT UUKATIUN (XIURSES IN INDIA 
AND ABROAD FOR WORKING EXECUTIVES 

- Or. K SilAMANNA dI NII'IE. and a tiislinguishod im-mbi.r of the Indian .Society for 

I MiMine .iml DevcIopineiU offers a detailed .survey <it mauagemeiit inslitutiis and tlie 
iiiimes lhe\ iifli'i. .Msosp(H:ifii. details reliitin>> to tlieir Admission Proiasliires. 

(;(IMI'I 'TKKS - (Yiiirscs St Career Oppartunilics 

- I’nil. P.V..S. RAO or'I'IFK, an authority on (aniipnter iHluciitiiin. anaiyses in detail 

mt li.id ...irf'eriip|)orlniiitie.s for the young in this fast growing field. \Vhal course rhoiild 
\iio I.Ae:'Wh.il .s|ie(.ini'. details you'must i.oii.sider.serioii.s|y BKKOKIv vou join a 
(!<iiniuiliT('.oiirseV 

HOTEL M.AN'.XGEMEN'I' Career & Courses in India & Abroad 

- Dr. Ms. DINAXGUKIBAK ofliislitiileof Hotel Manageni.Mit, Catering Technology and 

.\ulriliiin. Iloniliny. outlines iinporlanl coursthi-nffered in tli<> connlrv ami 
.ibroad in H.il.-i M.in.igeiiieiit and the lucrative c:areero|i|)artiinities availalile in this 
li.dd 

ENTRANCE TE.STS - What were They Like, These 3 Years? 

- N.K. KANE olYers a cogent analysis of the formats of 3 years Entrance Tests ot the Indian 
Instilutesnf \'1an.igeineiil IIM’s XLKL !’MS(Delhi), BAJAI INSTITUTE, T«wt tnrnials 
GM.AT'GRK Tlie .M.dn Testing Areas - The extai:l level of Competence Needed 
(.'li.’inciiig Testing Trends - How to prepare. 

COMPt ri’ER EDI ICATION IN THE UNITED STATES 

- T GOPAi.KKISHNAN. editor of “Plus", the computer monthly, surv.ws the U.S. 
litiiieisities .iiitl wli.it tiiey offer ill the Held nfCoinputer .Science and Cum (inter 
I'lmoieeriiig In oiir slllileiil.s. 

IMP - LAPAN - AMEKH:A institutes OI MANAGEMENT SCIENCE, HAWAII 

- DIIARIHAK AN higliliglils the feature.', ot this unique nine months [irogram conducted 
liv (lie .(hove instilnles in Iloiuiluhi. ..omprisinga 5 month Intensive in Hawaii, and .i 4 
munih ligoronsinternsliiii in )a|>aii. 

HIGHER EDI 'CATION IN THE U.S., U.K.. CANADA AND AUSTRALIA- Dr. DINA DALAL, | 
wholi.is Innucsticrivncc as ihc Studvni Cmmsolor of ihv I’SLFI. in an cvhaiistivc 
survvv III ovei 4(1 pagv'. ail the basic ini'oimalion on higher edueatioii abroad — I.isI of 
Avviediivd 1.' S I'nivei'Kiv'. olfi-ring MILA.PH.D — The Top 50 Institutes - Courses - 
Oiialiliv.nions I ests to be i.iken - A|iplication Pr.iecdure - RHI Regulations - V isa Forinatities 

- I'Xhutistive List ol Seholarshtps Si Assistanlslii|is offered in India & Abroasl. 

Priee. I<s .1(1/- Dale of Pulilieatioii; .KitliScpl. '.5.5, 

f)ider A our Copy Direellv From us by sending ,in M.O. or crossed DD. Il’OvIrawn on Ihc 
Institute. (NoCheques. No VPPplease). 

Write liv. Tlie Pubihailimis Manager, 

INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT STUDIES 

1 4.5. 'r.irdeo vA.C. Market Building.'larclen. B().MBAA'-4()() 034. Phone: 4q422.‘i!7 
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The trouble with most memory.. 
systems is thst they try to trsin' 
your memory without removing 
the mentsi 'road blocks’, without 
activating tfe inherent power, 
without giving it a chance to 
come into its own. The result 
usually is disaster... no real gain 
beyond (perhaps) a bag of 
rfiemory tricks for after-dinner 
entertainment. 

INSTA-MEMORY is Permanaiit 
Mefflory. Because tnsta-Memory 
does not give you awkward and 
troublesome memorization 
gimmicks.Jnstead. you'll learn 
the Extrasensory Instant Recall 
Technique that literally turns your 
memory into a power-packed 
mental magnet... makes forgetting 
virtually impossible. 

iMSTA-MEMORY is Autsmatic 
Succtss Powar. In just a fg^ 
hours after you master the simple 
Insta-Memory secrets, you’ll be 
able to instantly memorize 
20-digit numbers like 
18765439086543214569 and 
recall them effortlessly a month 
later. Remembering telephone 
numbers and names will be no 
trouble at ail. 

INSTA-MEMORY is Effartlass 

Maiaaiy. Insta-Memory requires 
no enartnr-draining efforts... 
no memorization... no word 
associations., no key words... 
no will power... no positive, 
thinking tricks. In fact, no 
super-human efforts on your parti 

InatHute of Human Dynamics Is e Sbislon ul 
BusIimws Dsveiepmsnt Associstts. 


INSTA-MEMORY is Rssult- 
orisntsd Msnory. Insta-Memory . 
will help you to master... 
a Fool-proof Cure for Forgetting 

• Secrett of Extrasensory Instant 
Automatic Recall 

• Techniques of Automatic Mind 
Search and Memory Scanning 

e Art of Controlled Intuition and 
Mind Storming 

e Ways of Strengthening Powers of 
Observation 

• Craft of Instant Speed Reading 

• Winning 'Exam Secrets* 

e Public Speaking without 
Nervousness 

e Dynamic Personality and 
Confidence Building 

• Secrets of Extrasensory 
Perception 

Pius, a whole wide range of tips 
on how to gain greater success, 
piestigo, popularity and 
recognition. 


INSTA-MEMORY-a U.S. Bsst 
Sailer at Rs. 12V/-... new years 
for lest then i the eriglnal price I 
Thanks to our exclusive association 
with the New York Institute of 
Personality Development, we are 
now able to offer you INSTA- 
MEMORY at i the original U. S. 
piice ($15). It will cost you no 
more than the price of a medium- 
priced briefcase; only Rr. 54/- 
(plur Rs. 6/- for posiege. packing, 
handling). And you've oui 7 day 
Full Satisfaction Guarantee - you 
pay nothing if not absolutely 
delighted I 

Amazinfi Tnstiaway sbeut Insta- 
ttemary—straight final U.S.A. 

"I hava had tremendous 
improvement in my job--my 
superiors are astounded with my 
sufcr memory,"—Mr. H. D.(New York 

"Aflc-i going through your course 
I am 0 very different person- 
f/lEf- P.K. (Bomhey) 

‘'liiEta-Memiity has hnipeu me to 
flBin fi new type i-S 
self-confidence' 

—Mr. il.P (Poor*;,) 


■■Ml np* 

I raililf 2*'DYNAMICS 
■ S^t>3/30S Nav}iimn Society, 

■i Lamlnotun Road, Bombay 400 DOB 
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Vesf Please ruth me your astounding A.MtMORY Course by 
V.P.P. I will pay peatman Ra. M/- (Plus Rs. «/- for packing and 
postage.) 

I understand It I am anyway diaaatislled, I shall return tha courae 
within 7 diiya tor a full refund (less packing and poataga) 



m Address 
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B^nk Recruitment tests areconsi' 
dered toughest among theobiective 
competitive exams. Examination 
blues artd jitters are not an 
uiKommon spectacle at Bank 
Recruitment exam halls. 

In these intensely competitive 
exams—arKi particulaify those of 
Bank Probationary Officers'—what 
Ultimately leads you to success Is 
not only how well you prepare 
before the exam,but also how well 
you gear up yourself to think 
spontarteously while you are in the' 
examination hall. What a candidate, 
therefore, needs most is the TOP 
OF THE WORLD FEEUNC. before 
aiMl duifrtg the exam in the 
oxacnInMion ban. 


NSB accomplishes exactly this 
critical task. A candidate, who 
studies thoroughly, our specialised 
Books and materials.—developed 
artd perfected over the years—can 
alone marshal his mind and 
thoughts to accept the gauntlet 
and challenge of the P.O. 
examinations. Besides,our unique 
and well'kivpwn achievement of 
having succeeded in building a 
parallel Opestion Bank, years of 
specialisation and research, arutlysis 
and on-goiitg study of P.O. exams, 
their changirtg patterns—and timely 
revision of our Courses—is what 
has enabled NSB to liil^ uivavci 
the mysteiy or Bank P.O. exams 
and piKe our students-and 
wry sni!" 


resultantly NSB—on the Top—as 
a coachiiig Institute of All'India 
repute and unrivalled distirKtIon. 

No wonder our students join 
Banks as Probationary Officers and 
Clerks, in their thousands. 
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“SPAN commands readership 
because of both its attractive gct-up 
and its content which is more 
thought-provoking than propagandist. 


-TUI- TIMUSOF INDIA 


SPAN 

A quarter century... that’s some span! 

For 25 years, award-winniiip. SPAN has served as a bridge between 
the world’s two largest democracies. U.s contents—many reprinted 
from the most prestigious publications—offer a window on America. 

Readers discover the latest about space, science and technology, 
literature, theater, art, films, the media, education, economics, 
politics, business, sports and current affairs. 

All this—and more—at a whopping discount: tt3 percent off the 
newsstand price (R:j. 1 per month) if you are a student; 48 {KTceiit 
t>ff. if you are not. Just fill in the form beh>w—and Uxik forward to 
the magazine you'll love reading. 


-SPAN ORDER FORM 


Ct-3(l 


Mail today with remittance to: 

SPAN Magazine Subscription Service 
Post Box No. 21.\ New IJelhi-l l(XK)l 

Please send me SPAN for the next 12 issues at: 
n Rs. 25 (48% off, general discount) 

□ Rs. 18 (63% off, special student discQunt)* 

*(ln case you avail of the special student offer plca.se have your order form 
certified by the head of your institution.) 

Plcasc*scnd the next 12 issues of SPAN to: 

Name ___ , .i. . n . . ■ . . — 


Protes.sion/Dcsignation_ 
Address . . . 


-Pin- 


1 enclose payment of Rs. 25/- □ Rs. 18/- □ in favour of SPAN aiagazinc by 
A/c Payee Bank Draft □ Postal Order □ M.O. (receipt enckxsed) □ 


Datc- 




This ofTer is valid till December 31, 1985 


.Signature. 


Dstfon Weitalio)pi/sp43j 
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Miracle machine that will alter our 
perception of what computers can really 
do. Thus announcing a new era in 
communications. 


□ How to shoot Halley's comet 

□ The living planet; a colour photofeature 

□ Curiosity Comer: Can water break rocks? 

□ This month: Birth of tte space age 

□ Consulting Room: Medical check-ups 

□ Science fiction: Venus is watching 

And all those fascinating stories and features that make 
SCIENCE TODAY the number one science magazine in the 
land. 

NOW ON SALE 
OCTOBER 1985 ISSUE 



Pirk up your ropy from yout nraicH newi uand or ||rt it 
drlivrmi at your home. Coumkiunai ram avaiiaUF 
to >utwrriliFn Mail your udwripiiun to; 


The Managn, llir Tinm o( India. "Ganga Griha". 

3rd flcKir, ti-D. Niinjiafnbaliltain.Higli Road, Madiai.tiOOOM. 

KncloMd plFarr find Urmand draft '‘PoMat ordrr/ Money onlFT raoripl 
lor Ri. 52, Ri. 100. Rt. ISO, lot anr/t«w>/lhicr ’-ran lubicripiion tor 
SiicntF 'I'oday. Pkair cominnKr/rFiirw my Mibicriptian at ihr oolieu. 
Name —— 

AddrFU . 


Pin Code. 


Sifpiatintr. 


DEDICATED ID 
fiESUl^ 

6fi«rs result^riehted and speclfrilsi^ oratji'|M>stai 
coaching for: 

CIVIL SERVICES (Pratifii) 
EXAM 

IAS, IPS, IRS, etc. 

eSP BAN K contains 3,000questions and answers 
for ger^ral studies and 1,000 each for optional 
subiects. 

MEDICAL ENTRANCE EXAM 

(AilMS, AFMC CMC Vellore, Ludhiana. JIPMER 
and other Medical Cc^ges) 

MEDICO BANK contains 4,000 questions and 
answers in ail subfects. 

IIT (JEE) EXAM 

TECUNO BANK contains 3,000 questions and 
answers in all sub|ects. 

MBA ENTRANCE EXAM 

(ilMs, XLRI, Baja) and all Indian Universities) 

CA ENTRANCE EXAM 

Students undergoing graduation course eligible. 
For details send Rs. 2/- by P.O./M.O. 

^ ALPHA 

/MXCAMCn ACADEMY 

2 B.N. Road (Opp. Giri Road) 

Madras 600 017 Tel: 441249 


HOW TO SECURE A BANK 
JOB? 

ALPHA, the largest specialised bank recruitment 
trainbig institute in the counhy, offers result 
orientM oral/postal coaching ^ experts for: 


oriented oral/postal coaching by experts for: 

PROBATIONARY OFFICERS 
CLERICAL CADRE & CAIIB 
(PARTS I & II) EXAMINATIONS 

Study materials are revised frequently in 
accordance with the previous que^n papers. 
Every year ALPHA’S ^udents are securing bank 
Jobs. Why not you ? 

For details send Rs. 2/- 1^ P.O./M.O. 


A 


ALPHA 

D iS T n r U T K OF EAMKINIG 

2 iB;N. Road (Opp. Qiri Roac^ 
Madras 600 017 Tel :441249 
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Police The Polk* 

In India we need a polioa to noiice/lhe police. 

LmUte’xiu Panda, Cadeul 

Best Uttar It 40 
Is Peace Divisible? 

Oui country which ;;.eaches peace to tha ratt 
nl the world doain't find peace in her own land. 
'i<iiiir..il iiideedi 

A. Haiaawan, Hfdarabad 

f'lize-vriraiing Utter Is 25- 


Lfr.itarj We Stand 

i' dictatorship is dangaroutty foolish. 

. iui(l iiidi.-in democracy praise it by nuclear 
I"!.!.on? If the Indian people are democ- 
i .i.'.’.i'iv unitud and socially committed our 
vIV will bii guarded by the last Indian 

Mamikumar BhatUa, Aiimadabad 

'1 iri / i.iund 

' iV/iuds piusiieiuv we are hriund. 

Ilriiiy isfiendcd in evoiy activity. 

ni'd thai iinily. rnav even lead in cieativity. 

i .'r.ily I’, iioeded <01 iirosfiofiiig minds 

.t'utv isiaen in |•«l^o! 1 saflll('lio^. 1 tc and kind 

1(1 the word unity we have to hind 

ihen a true, real, tiappy life w>’ will find 

0. Chattanathan. Guntaka! 


Arms To The Fore 

Ihn extent to which aims are being 
accumulated by the superpowers is unlathom- 
ablft. And now. President Reagan is unwell—his 
SI.SIS are waning (Slat War4 with each other. In 
the midst ol Hus tension and anarchy, the peace 
programme Lureka' launched by President Mit- 
teiiand ut Franca is a good gesture. All the coun¬ 
tries should join hands to promote this promising 
programme 

Yagath Kaha, Naw Dathi 

Out world IS now in the midst of an arms race 
so fierce Ifutt il ha.s no paiallat in history. 
Peihaps. OUI tivsl wuh destiny has a n'udoar 
diman Sion. 

CM. Shan. Ahmadabad 

We could not have cxi'ierta<-J a better tribute 
from Prasidant Reagan 'ha:( Si..-. \V.)is tiro- 

gramme. on the 40th ar.r'..v.iif.? 1 .1 Hirostiitn.i. 

ftadrp Siitcntr.-;:-/. CifVamsmor 

"If you want peaci'. prei-im hu wai." "Pie 
proverb holds true lorl-jy Ri'an-'n':. i.rjht !t>.kef,o 
world peace will te inimli norc <.!|*.'<.tlv'j than 
Rajiv'smelhori ol peace t.ec-iiin>g. 

Himedti Dawn, Caleutte 


Chipka Parallat 

Taking about the Chipko movement {Otd You 
Knem That Aug *86). way back in 1787, in the 

trign n( Mihai.))-) J:j-wsim Siiiijli II of Joilhpur. 
A't'.ita Oovi, a bra'vo Oisliiioi kidy. ptoieslud against 
tho ci 'ii ig III injos by liie M.iliaiaia's sokiiors. Site 
clung 111 inr' In-O'.; alongv.iil', tmi two d.m€|hlor:i. The 



tnree were axed to death. At the same time 363 
Bishnoi men. women and children met with the same 
fate The Mafiaraia, on hearing this, immediately 
ordered his men to stop cutting the Irims. 

Shamint M. Khan, Jodhpur 


Yeiifh Triumph 

Victory of Boris Becker (17| and vtclory of Geet 
Sethi |24) indeed are a triumph for the International 
Youth Yeai. 

ManikraoN. Patil, Thana 

CongroM C«nt«nary 

Tfie Congress(l) is busy celebrating the 100th year 
of tho formation of the Congress Party. But fhe fact 
lemaiiis that the Congress(l| doesriT form tlia mam 
body that brought India freeduin. The erstwhile 
Indian National Congress (INC) subsequently broke 
up into a number of parlies Basically, -sll the leaders 
of the country are Congressmen. 

Pa/ash Kaha, New Delhi 


Woman PrMidtint 

Milka Plftninc is. at present, tho Prijsidoni ol Pie 
Federal Executive Council of Yii;ic)'.ltivij. Her position 
corresponds to that of a Prime Mimsioi in suine 
countries 

Yugoalam'a tmbaaay, Naw Delhi 

PopuloHon Explosion 

Motivation should form Itic basis o* family 
planning programmes, both at the national and inter¬ 
national levet&lPapulatioKltaVarioua'Oimanoiona, 
Aug’B&). Otherwise our world, .as Mobecca West 
warned, may become an 'over-crowded slum'. 

S.Paiaa Swaminathan, Allahabad. 

The present generation has an edge over the past 
generations in two important ways.Firstly it. has the 
largest number of living beings. Secondly it has the 
kirgest number of lethal weapons to exterminate 
mankind. 

Jeetandra B. Joahi. Bhamagar 

I was delighted to read tha articia ^pulatkm 
Its Various Dhnanaiona (Aug "85). The amcla was, 
noiiiiiletolY l.iden wrth tacts and liguras and threw 
ligtit on evorv aspect of the problem. 

Bankfaa Sharma, Howrah 


Terrorism's Motto 

"Neither live nor let live." This is the updated ver- 
Mon of "Live and let live". 

JaiJai Chaudhaiy, NainItal 

Afiiopo-, Hello Polks ^ug ‘BSJan terrorism, 
piaading for cooparaliory in this world is like 
Imildirig 'jastles in tha air. Terrorism will lead Vs 
to Die road oi annihilation only if wo failed on 
tho dome.Mic front also. Hence iFs high time we 
solved our own problems like poverty, regional 
imbs lance Aatc. 

. Prabhat Kumar, Patna 


Twisted Oeyelopment 

Devokipnieni': .ill around iiidasii -popiildiion. 
luillulion. oimufitiiin. terroiisiri. violence, eic. We 



certainly are a'developing natiofl.' . ' 

Bakaah K Agatwal, Kanpur 

Punjab Tangle 

Chandigarh, is to be transferred to Punjab, tha 
river waters sharing proklam has bean entrusted 
to tha Supreme Court and .'several other oases 
under dispute have been given to oommlasions'' 
etc. But. whether these steps would strengthen 
the unity of India or that of the Khalisian move¬ 
ment is yet to be seen. ' ' 

Vinod Kumar Singh, GondalUl^ 

Partisan Lows 

The article on the Supreme Court’s decision scrap¬ 
ing the domicile requirement for admission into medi¬ 
cal colleges (Aug ‘85) brought to light the partisan 
laws that were detrimental to the hopes and 
asiiiralions of deserving riudents and violated the 
right to educaiiun. employment and free movement 
KandarpJani. Surat 


For Til* Gevttrnor 

Why iilioiiid tne Govairior’s pnsi be aoolisbed 
when he ha., n lot of work to do like making 
speeclies. bosi.rig dinners, laying foiiridannns, tO|i- 
pllng govi>mmenls.elc’ 

NaarajAnp Jha. Patna. 


StMor Callousnots? 

We read about tight necunt/ arrangements 
for VIP s. But what is the govemmont doirtg about 
safety of coir'inon people?, 

kmi00¥ JhingBn, N 0 WD 0 IM 


Hi>T«ch India 


jMiely 1 '^RS will go down in hisluiy as a year of 
resolDlions. agreements and accords' Is our PM keen 
on introducing hi-tech in poldics also.’ 

K Phani Raia Rao. Anantapur 


Why do we tend to think ol hi-toch only in '.erms 
of computeis and robots? (Aug 'B5). Wi'h India's 
increa.sing populaiion. we need to increase our food 
production and in such fields, hi-tech can play a 
crucial role. For instance, weather forecasting 
through satellites, genetic engineering giving rise to 
quality seeds and high oroductivitv seeds, shemical 
lertiliseis. scientitic methods ol irngatinn. etc., can 
increase food production resulting in more employ- 
menl opportunities'm the agricultural sector.. 

MAkbar Taharally, Madras 

• Why do people cry lor such minor L'sngs like 
water and food when our PM is giving us TVs and 
comtsiters? 

P.K. Amoorkar, Distt Aurangabad, Maharashtra 

QUANTiaiP 


In O'ja.ntilattve Altitude (Jul '85|. read 
30 irisioad of 80 in Q. 4 10“* 

nagad of lO""^ in Q. 7,^'AI 69 , thd gnawer to^ 
0.11 should road as(d); the'sohjtion? ; 
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A country of 740m is dazed and finds 
itself hamsttung. shattered and 
ineffectual because of the activities 
of a small, misguided .group of persons 
who are under the influence of the criminal 
minded god fathers. In no time iri history 
did the nation feel so dejected as it has in 
the last 10 months. The period may go 
down as the 'darkest period of the 20th 
century.' In the five major happenings*— 
Indira Gandhi's assassination, bomb 
explosions in May 1984. the downing of 
Air India's Jumbo Kanishka, Lalit-Gitanjali 
Maken's murders and the assassirration of 
y Sant Longowal— what the terrorists will 
achieve ultimately is known only to their 
godfathers. 

For us. three things are clear. Firstly, 
the terrorists have a sound knowledge of 
history and have linked their misdeeds with 
important h^toricai dates: explosions in 
May were on the day Indian sepoys 
revolted against the Britishers; Kanishka 
exploded in the air on Sanjay Gandhi's 
death anniversary: and the Makens were 
murdcied exactly nine months after Irufira 
Gandhi's killing. And the Sant was shot 
dead on Rajiv Gandhrs birthday. 

Secondly they are well trained, well- 
;>uppoiit.'d and well-linked by and with cer¬ 
tain powerful vested interests irciide and 
ouiaide tlie country. The way Ihev plan 
:rimr stratfqy, implement it and cti;;appeaf 
into ihii^ air indicates that some .shrewd 
mintifi pre backing them. 

Thi.’diy. to say that the terrori.sts are 
motivated by a religious fervour ic absurd. 
Ttie way they have been operating proves 
tl'.at tfioy are.least concerned wi»h roligitrn 
arid tfieir operations will never fulfil any 
religious cause. 

^ A terrorist, a supporter of violence and 
intimidation especially for political pur¬ 
poses. ir. not motivated by an ardent con¬ 


cern for human welfare. He is remote 
controlled and. more often than not. does 
not know whom and what he is working 
for. Brain washed and usually drugged he 
becomes a sadist. Many terrorists who 
have been arrested have proved this 
theory. 

For whom is the Sikh terrorist working? 
Definitelv not on behalf of Sikhs in India. 
Every Sikh in India knows that he cannot 
benefit by isolating himself from the Indian 
mainstream. Being a farmer, trader, indus¬ 
trialist or warrior, he knows that he needs 
wide support and a broad area to operate. 
He would lose economically if his area of 
activity were to be narrowed. 

The large section of Sikhs settled 
abroad could not be behind the terrorist 
activities. They cannot benefit if the tur¬ 
moil and the terror-stricken atmosphere in 
Punjab continues since a bulk of their 
relatives and even families live there. 

It is. therefore, not difficult to unders¬ 
tand who is supponing the terrorists. 
World history is replete with examples 
where terrorist activities have been 
deliberately used by countries to des¬ 
tabilise the political and economic set-up 
of another country. It is only when power¬ 
ful foreign nations ate supporting the 
terrorists that their control and arrest 
becomes difficult. Terrorism is an indirect 
and unannounced war. The American 
experts call it low intensity war and have 
used it widely to dethrone governments. 

There is sufficient evidence to believe 
that certain foreign powers are patronising 
the terrorists. The RAW had prepared a 
report in 1984 detailing extensively the 
Pakistan connection in Sikh terrorism. It 
gives an accurate datewise account of 
Pakistani involvement till the time of 
Operation Bluestar. Indian agents from the 
IB have trained themselves in Pakistan 
posing as Sikh extremists. In fact. Saheb- 
zada Yakub Khan, Pakistan Foreign Minis¬ 
ter. was shown numerous files on the 
Pakistan connection. 

Tlie American and Furor can 
governments are contribiitn-.i ii' v.'i.''Ou': 
v-.iys. Cviiiiinando ‘.choo:.. 1 '’..it- 

cen.'jfio.s, p.ifticularly Frank t.'.ifMin 
Alaiiotiui. .ire quite weil knov.'i (l.sn t iian 
r«!vv::|i.iiii!r‘. are carrying 
offr.T:i.'.j rnorcenaiies $1 ’ah mo’Vih to 
ti&:n |•^;o^Jl^J in the use ol .*.• aoon:. .if.ri 
combat techniques to "ht':;! il.o.m tokf- 
ovof the state of Purijab .r. iod. i." Th'- 
(jtiotographs of a training si houl in h'.nsh 
Columbia were given to the C.anadian 
Government by the Indian Government 
The latest reports are that the Sikh.,-, .nf 
being trained by the IRA in saboiag*- 


tediniques. The terrorists are openly buy¬ 
ing sophisticated arms from West Ger¬ 
many and SwitzeHand. 

More alarming are newspaper reports 
from England that the young extremists 
are receiving encouragement from the 
Conservative Party, if not from the Conser¬ 
vative Government. This was evident at 
the recent annual meeting of the Anglo- 
Asian Conservative Association held in the 
Consenrative Party office. In return, a num¬ 
ber of Tory leaders have been honoured 
with Sampas. 

Why should the liiuxijn powers be 
interested in dostabilisiu.) India? It is an old 
design. M Rasgotra. the former Foreign 
Secretary has written about a US State 
Department policy paper (in 1950) 
expressing fear that the vigour and inflex¬ 
ibility of India's attitudes and policies, if not 
controlled, could make India Japan's suc¬ 
cessor in Asian imperialism. The fear 
seems to be coming true! The US views 
India as "a major power in Asia." 

The developed countries are not in a 
happy economic situation. Their rate.s of 
economic growth are either falling or 
stabilising at low levels. This is due to 
demand saturation as almost everyone has 
everything, even much more than what he 
and his family needs. Thesi;.'-conomies 
ha/e also become liigh coi.t economies 
and. therefore, their exports are no longer 
competitive. The expanding market.s are in 
Asia and Africa and many of these markets 
are not favouiable to the US. Because of 
Its suppurt to Israel, a large number of the 
US manutacturers. like Coca Cola, cannot 
sell their stuff in Islamic countries. China, 
considered a poteiuial market and 
explored by the US during the Nixon 
Administration, has not shown inclination 
to givi: a long hand to the Americans. 

India lias a huge domestic market. 
Imagine the sales it each Indian spends an 
additional Rs 10 per year... Rs 748 crore. 
The country fias - Iso developed a strong 
•nfrastrucliire. »jn army of well-trained and 
liiqlily skilled manpower and has achieved 
.1 breakthrough in computer and electronic 
ndubtnes. Wrtti a drversitied indust.iai sot- 
iip. Indian gcjodr, .ire w-elcome in the inter- 
•..itional markets 

It i;-. jn old strar'^ij/ that it you want to 
' i| itie r-coTinmy tif > i ijiUtiiy, paralyse its 
(joverriment That it. e/.-iiMly v/tial certain -. 
i'>ii‘'iqii i)i.vv<-i;'. -ire doing. 

'.‘-.I'.'.i , ..)W tt’.'.'ll' li’ 
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Ifw p«r-fKt WORD, h it on tha lip of your tongiM or li it hiddwi HI 
iho bock of your mind? EHfior way, wo o^roo, on oloquonl 
proUom. 

And M onch monlli wo bring you tbit column Mriior nrado 'lo 
suit your roquiio^nts. Tyranly now words c a mpl sls with ihoir 
mooningt cmd lAogo. - 

But what's so unN|ua about our word nowor onotciso? Iho 20 
senloncos ora iidormation-poekod and foct-ladon—(acts which 
ofo ohon not oosily ovoilonU. A w o ig hly lw»>fafono packago. 
wouldn't you ogioo? 

Tick the word or phrase you believe is noomsf in mmmninit to the 
keyword: 

1. o m on Hi os; A: general pardon B: changes in the wording of a 
law C; something that makes life easy D. peaceful Sving 

2 Uighl: A pitiable condition B: cry of a sheep C moi^ defect D: 
evil influence 

3. choke: A to block up B: bite noisily C: throw up 0: cut into pieces 

4 diminulivo: A: lacking'intelligcnce B: unusually small C; very slow 
D: lacking in spirit 

b. olafo: A to make happy B: compel lo leave C; select 0. 
cause fear 

6. ospouso: A- lu support B: catch sight of C: avoid D; consider 

7. forum: A: exchange of views B: conferepce for rfiscussion of a 
subject C: any place for public discussion 0: wooden structure 

8. hnoioi A contusion or disorder B: punishntmi for wrongdoing C: 
bitter protest D: a fit oi great rage 

9. hooK A stupid act B: an act intended to dupe C; innocent 
deception D: practical joke 




10. hum: A to sing with closed lips 6: lower the dignity of C: sigh 0: 
chngto 

11. iidranskiofil: A savage BiinatiorWC: uncompromising Otfloxible 

12. imraphK A cowartfiyB: fearless u lethargic D: humble 

13. pek: A to strike with nussAes B: harass C crush D: push hard 

14. perpOlrale: A to commit a crime B: keep safe C: continue to do 
regutttly D: punish cruelty 

15. praaecula; 'A to start legal proceedings against B: deno'unce C: 
expel O; declare 

1 6. quadrupla: A; to make four limes as much B: divide in four C: 
dance in Fpurs O: make a four-sided figure 

17. r ovo t A deep rtarrow valley B: enthusiastic praise C unreasonable 
anger D; large black bird 

18. fufaMec A disorderty crowd B: bits of broken stone C: low-tying 
area D: flat, broad piece of wood 

18. soih A slave B: angel C: junior person 0: white foam 

20. ikiniiiBh: A fierce arguirteni B: trickery C; smaH battle O: woman's 
garment 

fAnswBfS on page 53/ 


Prisons are big business in the US. At times 
prisoners are used toi committing crimetk They 
are never caught because they are supposed to 
be behind bars. 

Adit Shahryar in The Hindutton Timas 

'Writing a poem is like a short love affair. 
Writing a Short story like a long affair. 

Writing a rxiVel like marriage.'' 

Israeli novelist Amos Ot. in The Sunday 

Obaatvar 

Untonunateiy the elecloral battles are usually 
fought without gloves. 

IK. Gujral in Indian Eapnsa 

The enemy at the rich is not poverty but 
sufficiency. 

Joreirty Seabronk in The Guandan 


Democracy claims to be a superior and civitisad 
system because it counts heads instead of 
breaking heads. In IrKiia. the counting of heads 
has been followed by the breaking of heads. 
This rkivas home the lesson that democracy 
arKf elections ate not enough. There must be a 
basic consensus in a society if it is to survive 
peacefully, and the majority must be able to 
carry the minority with it. at least in terms of 
principle. If democratic efections am seen 
merety as devices used by the majority to Nt 
the minoriiy on the head, all hell wifl break 
loose. Pokcies are needed which will vyeld 
'together dHferani sections of society and give 
*Ihem a national sense of purpose. Such policies 
can be mplemented seriously only if poKticians 
in power obey certain norms of morality arKf 
priiKipla. 

Swaminathan S. Aiyar in Indian Expnaa 



Ml punishment is mischief: all punisltnieni in 
itself is evil. 

Jaramy Baatham 

My time has not yet come either some are born 
posthumously. 

Friadrieh Miattseha 

The rnoie intelligence one has the more people 
one finds original. Commonplace people see no 
diffenmce between men 

Umisa Paaeal 


where a bttle leainirig was painfully beaten into 
Nm. arKf from thence to the university, where it 
was carefuHy taken out of him 

T.L Paaeoek 

The man who makes no mistakes does not 
usiialiy make artything. 

EJ. Phahm 

Ignorance of the law excuses no man; not that 
all man know the law. but because 'tis an 
excuse every ittan wNI plead, and no mar; can 
tali how to refute him. 


A linia teaming is a dangerous thing:/Orink 
deep, or taste not the Pierian spring:7rhere 
shallow draughts intoxicate the brain./And 
drinking largefy sobers us again. 

Alaxandar Popa 

Nearly all our best men are dead! Carlyle. Tert- 
nyson, Browning. George Eliot!—Tm not feel¬ 
ing very well myseffl 

Punch 

w. 

We only confess our little faults to persuade 
peopteThei we have no large ones. 

Due Da La Hochahtucauhl 

A man Who is good enough to shad his blood 
for his country M good enough to be given a 
square deei afterwards.* More than that noitian 
is entitled to. and less than that no man shaft 
have. 

Thaodora Haoamaak 

OKXise an author as you choose a friend.' 

taHofPoaeommon 

Death is one of two things. Either it is annihita- 
rion. and the dead have no consaouanesB of 
anythkig;’ or. aa we are told, it . is reaNy a 
change: A migration of the soul from this pl^ 
to another. 

Soefotea 

Everything is-good when it leaves the GraetoTs 
hands: everything degenerates in the hands of 
man. 

Jaan-Jacpuaa Pouaaaau 

It is far from easy to deiarmine vMieihar' dha 
(Nature) has proved a kind parent to iritki or k 
mercil^ step-riioihar. 

PSny. ThaBdar 


He was sent, as usual, to a public school. 

12 Ca marB ComputUon Thnaa Oetohar t9B8 


John Sah/on 




T iiu milvi t'.i ; .;t iti« 1 Uiii.Lvnturv Ul^ 

the emergence of • centralised 
imperialist power loca^ in London 
and supported by the steel-frame of a 
highly efficient bureauaacy and a well- 
organised army in India. Ort the receiving 
end were the teaming Indians—poor, 
illiterate, disarmed, divided. Sandwiched 
between the two was a wnalL scattered 
and urbanised Indian .middle dase ready 
to absorb,modern idsat and critical In its 
attitude towards polHical and economic 
issues. 

Indian hatiorfaflsm gained respectability 
widi the advent df Raja Ram Mohun Roy as 
a pioneering soda! reformer. Socio¬ 
political organisations also started coming 
up. In 1828. Academic Association was 
formed to debate political, religious and 
moral issues Ten years later. Sodi^ for the 
Acquisition of General Knowledga was sat 
up to discuss issues like trial by jury and the 
freedom of the prejs. in 1842. Owerkanath 
Tagote invited George Thompson, famous 
in England for organising the slavery 
agitations, to guide political movement in 
India. Smilar organisations were 
established in ottier : parts , of the country 
and the Indian leaders tried, to form an all- 
India npiideal body. At this time. A. 
O.Huim {ItlMtta). a radrod Britldi 
dvil.^anf, fein|bid 1 ^ Indian Nationaf 
Uniori (INU) in 1864. It appears N con¬ 
sulted and got the approval of Lord Duf- 


Modem India.... What went into the 
making of its fabric? Personalities, 
events and forces of history... above 
all. Indian nationalism and its nison 
freedom, from the humiliating 
clutches of British domination.,.. For 
over 60 years the Indian National Con¬ 
gress (INQ was its dynamic bulwark. 
And .38 years after Independence it is 
stilt in .,ih|B limelight of national con¬ 
sciousness.... A review of the historic 
struggle and the role played by the 
INC 


Ifit' U‘ci ucf'C's».i •'* i'.J a 

Duffarin wanted to know the real voice of 
the people and thought that a conference, 
to be convened by Hume, would be good. 
Hume then visited England to consult 
India's well-wishers and was assured their 
help. He returned to participate iri th'e con¬ 
ference. convened by the INU at Poona 
from Dec25.1885. Snee the INU received 
couqtiy-wide support, it was earned Indian 
National Congress (INQ. The venue of the 
conference was at the last momrnt 
changed from Poona to Bombay Held at 
the Gokuldas Tajpal Sanskrit College. It 
was attended by 72 delegates from all 
over India. W.C. Bonnerji. an eminent 
lawyer of Calcutta, was chosen the 
Presidont 

The alms of the INC ware; (ai to prom¬ 
ote friendly relations among nationalist- 
minded political workers from all over 
India: (b) develop and consolidate feelings 
of national unity: (c| formulate popular 
demands and present them before the 
government: and |d| aaate public aware¬ 
ness. Questions regarding why Hume look 
aaive interest in the formulation of the INC 
ware raised. Though various explanations 
were offered, the one given by Lala Lajpat 
Rai in Ymum ImMb that Hume wanted to 
provent the disruption of the Empire. 
gai;ied wide acceptability. 

The situation in India in the '■87<T8 .va« 
explosive. Discontent was nr: the rise eftar 
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of the 6oy#rifiineinl of India, fcliaw that 
there was an imminent danger of a mass 
upheaval. He and other Britishers were 
afraid that the educated Indians might 
lead a mass revolt against the British 
Government. A safety valve was. 
therefore, needed urgently. The INC was to 
provide a powerful and constitutional 
uutlet to the discontented among the 
educated Indians to checkmate popular 
revolt. This may be marginally correct as 
the INC was the natural outcome of the 
efforts of politically conscious Indians to set 
up a national organisation for the political 
and economic advancement of the country. 
Oadabhai Naoroji, Badruddin Tyab|i. 
Pherozeshah Mehta. P. Ananda Charlu. 
Surendranath Banerfea. Ramesh Chandra 
Outt. Ananda Mohan Bose and Gppal 
Krishan Gokhale were the INCsgreatpre- 
sidentsin its early years. 

Tfi« dynamic idealism of the Congress 
eliared varying reactions from different 
classes The feudalists, whether Hindu or 
Mudim. wore panicky and dung to the 
British Government The business dass. tak¬ 
ing a long term view, moved towards Con¬ 
gress. Ihe British polides were against their 
interests and the Congress wanted their 
cooperation in the economic development 
of India. The masses identified themselvgs' 
with the Congress: it became their real 
well-wishsrand representative. 

lha government, in the beginning, was 
mildly interested in the Congress. In 1886, 
Dufferin invited the delegates to a recep¬ 
tion at Calcutta. Smilar courtesies were 
extended at the next session in Madras. 
Ihe government even allowed its officers to 
attend the Congress sessions. However, by 
1888. the attitude changed completely. 
The resolutions demanding responsible 
government, .speeches criticising the 
government policies and pamphlets on 
India's grievances irked the government as 
all this looked similar to Ireland's Home 
Rule movements. In fact, the emergence of 
the Congress crystallised the inherent con¬ 
flict in the relations between the irnperalist 
power and its subject—Ihe people of India. 
Rie conflict raised the moral issue; On what 
justification did the British Empire demand 
obedience from the people of India? 

The British thought that India as such 
did not exist. To them. India was merely a 
geographical expression, a territory con¬ 
sisting of different daiis, tribes, com¬ 
munities. races, religions and cultures 
which did not provide an organic, 'soaai or 
moral unity. The Britishers, therefore, had 
as much right to rule over them as rulers 
who had preceded them. They too con¬ 
quered India with the sword and 
esiabl;sh-ii peace and order in the land. In 
addition, they had given a modem ad 
ministranon. a judioal system and an vfli- 
cient burea ucra cy. 

The counter argument was that India 
had a r.ultural unity, a dominant ancient 
culture and a riumbei of minority cultures 
More tiTiportani was the emergence In 
India ol a consnomness of a political unity 
that gave .i the ol a nation. Congress 
presidents one after the other, stressed this 
point ThelHC svniboi.se.! rhisunisciousness 


Naiiye Policy wh'K^.had.nwd 
supply cheep labour foe Eurqpeeri enter¬ 
prises: and to prepare the Indieneto aceept 
their supremacy. The latter was to be 
achieved by providing good government 
and by understanding and humouring 
them. The Britishers suoneded admirably in 
this regard. The educated dess, which 
could not be won over, was the only 
exception. However, their number was 
vary sma'll—hardly two par cant of the total 
population. Congraaa was the organisation 
of this two par cent though it concerned 
itself widt Me aspirations of all dassaa- 
Intaresiingly, Sr Syed Ahmad Khan exhor¬ 
ted the Muslims to remain aloof from the 
Congress and support the British rule. 

The INC met every year to focus people's 
attention on the basic defects and tem¬ 
porary lapses of the government. Political 
conferences were convened a II over India. 
The need for publidty outside India, 
espedally England, was recogrysed in 
T889. wh'en the British Committee of the 
INC was set up in England with William 
Wedderburn as Chairman. Ind/e, a journal, 
was founded to propagate Congress views. 

From almost the very beginning, the 
Congress had within it a school of militants 
which did not approve of its supplicatory 
attitude. Leaders of this school were; Bat 
Gangadhar Tilak of Maharashtra. Bipin 
Chandar Pal of Bengal and Lala Lajpat Rai 
ol Punjab. They believed that India would 
not progress under "the benevolent 
guidance" and control of the Britishers and 
wanted Swaraj or independence —the 
goal of the national movement—to be 
achieved through mass agitation. 

On Oct 16. 1905, Lord^rzon divided 
Bengal in the name of 'administrative 
efficiency'. The real reason, however, was 
to stem the tide of nationalism in Bengal. 
Tlie INC firmly opposed the partition and 
Oct 16 was dedarad a day. of national 
mourning throughout Bengal. The leaders 
felt that demonstrations, public meetings 
and resolutions were not much effective 
and, therefore, wanted more positive 
action. The Swarfos/rr movement—public 
burning of foreign doth and picketing of 
sfiops selling such doth was launched. 
Swadaahi and Swaraj movements were 
picked up by other provinces. 

The anti-partition movement soon 
passed into the hands of militant leaders. 
The reasons: the previous movements by 
the moderates failed;, the East Bengal 
Government tried to crush the movement 
by dividing the Hindus and the Muslims; 
and the repressive policy of the govern¬ 
ment. The militants gave a call for 'passive 
resistance', besides the Swadeshi and 
bey con movements. The people were 
asked to boycott goveri^ment service, 
courts, government schools and colleges. 
They, however, lacked sound organisation 
and effective leadership. The movement 
could not reach the masses and remained 
contined to urban-middle and lower- 
middle classes. The government, therefore, 
could oush it easily. The fire of 
nationalism,however. kept burning. 

The agitation against the partition of 
Bengal made a deep impact on the INC. At 


Zfsn. Imre wa4 tun^yer. 
batweeq the modbretes and mHitenta, 
also known as extren^ists. The former wan¬ 
ted to ;confirie the movement.to Blenaal 
while the latter called for da axtanaian to 
the whole country. The two groups ^ght 
for the presidentship in the 190B session. 
Oadabhai Naoroji waa ataciad «a a oom- 
promiae Prasidant Ha saved the aituatioh 
by declaring that die. aim of fha national 
movement. was Swaa^ or ‘ 8011 - 
govarnmenf. The diffaranoas. Howavar. 
could not be batched up and the split came 
in tho Dabambar. 1907 session at Surat 
when the moderates captured the 
Congress. 

The split did not prove useful to either 
group. The moderates lost touch with the 
youth wing of the Congress. The goyem- 
mant with the policy of divide and rule, 
tried to win over the moderates to isolate 
and supprass the militants. Constitutiorial 
concessions were announced through the 
Indian Council's Act 1909 known as 
Morlay-Minto Reforms. Also announced in 
1911 was the cancellation of the partition 
of Bengal and the shifting of the capital 
from Calcutta to Delhi. The reforms raised 
the number of elected members in the 
Imperial legislative Council and Provinciaj 
Councils. However, the undemocratic and 
foreign character of British rule in India 
and the economic exploitation of the peo¬ 
ple remained unchanged. The Britidters 
continued to confuse the moderates, divide 
their ranks and check unity among the 
Indians. In the name of protecting the 
Muslim minority, the reforms introduced 
separate electorates. The objective was to 
divide the Hindus and Muslims so that 
British supremacy was maintained. Though 
the moderates did not fully support the 
reforms, they,coopera ted with the govern- 
mqpt in its implementation. They thus lost 
ground to the extremists who became more 
popular. 

After the T857 revolt, for over a decade 
the British wrath fell on the Muslims. The 
Britishers adopted an anti-Mohammedan 
and pro-Hindu policy. Gradually, the 
Britishers realised that the situation was 
changing as the threat from the Muslims 
had passed over, because the mutiny, the 
last bid for supremacy, had been crushed. 
The government also visualised danger 
from the growing middle desses— 
westernised and capitalistic—which were 
overwhelmingly Hindu. 

Sr Syed Ahmed Khan and Principal 
Beck of M.A.O. College, Aligarh, par¬ 
ticularly worked for Anglo-Mualim 
friendship. Sr Syed. however, foutufed 
Muslim communaliam in the 1880s by giv¬ 
ing up his earlier views and declaring Mat 
Me political Interests of Hindus and 
Muslims were not similar but different, 
even divergent He propagated complete 
obedience to Me Britishers and ssid Mat 
whenever May dedde to leave India. Me 
Hindus, being Me overwhelming majority, 
would overpower Me Muslima He urged 
the Muslims to ignore Badruddin Tyabji's 
appeal to join Me INC. 

The separatist tertdencisa also among 
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the educated Muslims, readied a dimax in 
1906 when the ItAualim Leaflue was. formed 
under the leadership of the. Aga Khan, the 
Nawab of Dacca .and Nawab Mohsin-ut- 
Mulk. The Muslim league supported the 
partition of Bengal and demanded spedal 
safeguards for the Muslims in government 
service. Later in 1909. the government 
helped, them in getting separate eleo 
torates. .Thus while the INC was fighting 
against the imperialistic, economic and 
political policies, 'the Muslim League's 
. political activities we.re directed against the 
INC and Hindus. Hereafter, the League 
opposed every riat<onalist and democratic 
demand of thif Cofmress. 

During World war I, thp Cdngress adop¬ 
ted a pro-British attitude in the mistaken 
belief that > Britain would reppv India's 
loyalty .. by . granting self-gOvernment. 
However, a few believed that'concessions 
would not be fordtooming unless popular 
pressure was brought to bear on- the 
government. But this could npt be done 
under the leadership of the moderates who 
were mere.ly passing respectful resolutions 
at the Congress sessions Tfterefore. two 
leagues w.ere started in 1915 and 1916— 
one under Tilak and another under Annie 
■ Besant—to propagate Home Rule, or self- 
. government after the War. Tilak gave the 
famous slogan; ''Swaraj is my birthright 
and I shall have it." 

The Lucknow session in 1916 was 
important for two reasons: Fiist. the two 
wings ol the Congress, which had split in 
1907. were le-unltad as they realised that 
disunity was. self-defeating. Second, the 
Congress and the Muslim League came 
together by signing the famous Lucknow 
Pact and placed their common political, 
demands betcie the government. Though a 
positive stun towards Hindu^Miislim unity ' 
it, unfortunately, in the fong rpn, caused the 
resurgence ot coriirminatism 'in Indiail ■ 
politics, as die Congress accepted separate 
clecloiates lor Muslims. Nevertheless, the 
iinrnediaie effects of me Pact were tremen¬ 
dous. Hie Biitisli. Government fell it 
ne«*s.saiv lo placate ^the -Congressmen 
because ot the.lNC-LeaVue unity. 'On Aug 
14,..T!>1 7. the Britij-h Government announ¬ 
ced that' its'pplury in ..India was "the 
gradual 'development of .seif-governihg 
inMituiions with' a view. .to. the progressive 
realisation of 'le^pnable. government in - 
India as an integral part of the British- 
Einpire'!. This is known''The August ', 
OectAration'. This was fotfowed by the 
, declaration of Montagu-Chelmsfor.rf 
Ftefbrrris on Jul 8. 1916- But the INC was 


Opening ot tho First nonary Sosaion 
of Hound Tabto Confonneo on Indio in 
London. 

not appeased. Tilak regarded the reforms 
as "entirely urtacoaptable" while Annie 
Besant considered them "unworthy of 
England to offer and unworthy of India to 
accept". A spedat Congress session in Bom¬ 
bay on Aug 27 the same year dedered 
that the reforms were "disappointing and 
unsatisfactory". In December 19TB. die 
Delhi Congress session confirmed the 
resolution passed at the spedat 
session. 

The last phase of the national movement 
was the. Gandhiep Era (1920-1947) dur¬ 
ing^ which Mohan Dass Karam Chand 
Gandhi converted the INC into a fighting 
forpe and a revolutioKary oig^nisation. 

• noTi-viblent in charaefer but of tremendous 
strength ■ and potentreiity. His political 
strategy of satyagrahe 'galvanised the 
'millions of Indiana into action against the 

British Raj and baffled .theMmperial might 
of Britaio. The ^mergence of Gandhi asthe 
Congress leader in 1920 was timely as the 

• national moV/ement tacked Imaginative 
leaderdiip. Gokhale and Tilak.had died. 

.Lala Lajp.at Rai had by noyv become a 
moderate. Terrorism and constitutionalism, 
the two recognised methods of political 
action, offered no hope. A towering per¬ 
sonality equipped with a new strategy ot 
political -warfare was required. Gandhi 
guided the thoughts, aspirations and 
activitiesof the nation tili the end of his life. 

The Monlagu-Chelmsford (Montford) 
Reforms led to - the enactment of the 
Government of India Act 1919. providing 
enlarged Provincial Legislative Councils 
with thesmaiority of elected members. The 
system' of communal representation was 
further strengthened and 'Dyarchy' or dual 
government was introduced in provinces 
Subjects were divided into 'reserved' (to be 
administered by the Governor-in-Council). 
and 'transferred'(under ministers ies 4 -on.s- 
ible -to the provincial legislutuie) 
categories. However, the governoi could 
overrule them. TTieie were provision', giv¬ 
ing the Central Government complete con¬ 
trol . over the provinces. The Congress. 
Iiowever. rejected the re'forms. 

In pursuance of its policy of reform and 
repression, the government-wsis acquiring 
additional powers fn the name'ot-suppress- 
'in()'{.errpfist activities, 'The'Rowlett Act was' 
enacted .yyhereb.y- a. parson epuJef. be 
unprisened'.'withput; trral and conviction in 
a court of law The members of the 


\jjpvho unknown to the Britishers. 

)h' April 1919, came the Jallianwala 
-trdgedy. The national agitation against the 
repressive measures like the Rowlatt Act 
- brought the Hindus and the Muslims 
together. Hie Muslims had turned against 
the Britishcfs because of the treatment 
given to Turkey after the World War I. 
Khalifa, tlic Turkish head of the .state, 
(also the temporal mid sfnritual head of the 
Muslims all uvei the woildjdirected them 
to'rise against the Britishers. In India the 
Khilafat Committee was formed 

An All-tndia Khilafat Conference was 
held in Delhi in November 1919 which 
decided lo withdraw all cooperation to the 
government.if their demands were not met. 
The League, now under the leadership of 
non-separatists, gave support to the Con¬ 
gress. The Congress leaders. Tilak and 
Mahatma Gandhi included, viewed 
Khilafat agitation as a golden opportunity 
for Hindu'Muslim unity and for bringing 
the Muslims into tlie fold of tlie national 
. movement. Meanwhile, the government 
refused to amend the Rowlatt Act, lo make 
' amends for atrocities in Punjab, and lo give 
self-government to India. In June 1920, an 
all-PArty gonferenoe was held at 
All^alud. it approved a ptogiamme of 
bo'yeott'of schools, colleges and courts. TTie 
Khilpfat Cdrhmittee launched a non- 
cooperation movement on Aug 31. 1920. 
Mahatma Gandhi was the first to join in. 
He returned the Kaiser-i-Hind Medal, 
awarded to him by the British Government 
during Woild War I. The Congress met in a 
speaal session in 1920 at Calcutta lo sup- 
. port Gandhiji's plan lot iion-oioperalion 
till fhe Punjab and Khilafat wrongs were 
undone and Sm'ara] establistied. 

Till! Nagpur Congress session in Decorn- 
bei 1920 confirmed -the programme 
finalist in Caloilla.- Gandfitji clodared Dial 
it the. Britisluirs'.'do not want to do lusttce. 
It wilj be the bQu.n.den.duty of evury Indian 
lo destroy the Empire" Hie session also 
arhendbd the INC constitution. A Con¬ 
gress Working Cdinmiitoe (CWC) ol 15 
members, including the President and sec- 
letanes. was iiirmpd in enable IhoCnii- 
qrpw: to ' nrri in continuously and 
iniploineiil ns r.ei.ision. Any person nf 21 
ye.IIS age coulo become a membei ol tin; 
Congress on payment of lout annas i2b 
paisp) In 1921. the age limit was lelas'.‘cl 
to 18. With .III ihiK. the Congrtv* charigeJ 
Its characler and role It became the leadei 
(if iiie Indian masses m their national 
iiiionie to g;"i ffoedom. A few old 
leaders of the Congioss did nut hehnve ii- 
new methofis and oppo.sed strikes, 
saivaqiaha. hieakmg of laws, and courting 
ol aiiesis Mohaminad Ati Jimuili. G S 
Khapaide. Bipan . Chander Pal. Annie 
Besaht were among the prominent leaders 
who left Congress at thjs stage. The years 
1921 arid 1922 wilnosserl unprecedented 
-movement when thousands of students left 
their schools and colleges, and hundreds of 
lawyers gave up their practice. The All- 
-.India Khilalat Committee passe^ a 
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D»monMtr»tk»n tg»inst Simon 
CammItMhtn—1927. 


Act For The Ballar Oovammanl Of Indw 

1858: Abolished the Court of Dirw:tors and 
the Board of Control (established by Pitt's India 
Act 1784) and authorised the Queen of 
England to rule India. A new office for Indian 
affairs. Secretary of State for India (a Minister in 
the British Cabinet) was created. Council of 15 
members was to assist him. System known as 
Homo Government. Besides the Governor- 
General to be appointed by the Crown. All 
treaties made by the company to be binding on 
the Crown. 

Quean’s Proclamolien Nov 1, 1858: The 

assumption oi the Goveinmenl ot India by the 
Crown declared at Allanabad Darbat. When 
Lord Canning read Queen's Proclamation, 
which, among oil pi ttiings. promised peace 
and prosperity, eqiialiiv of treatment with other 
subjects of the Queen and above all, a share in 
the higher services of India. It assured Indian 
prirtces of their rights, dignity and honour. Vis¬ 
count Canning to be the first Viceroy (Queen's 
representative in respect of states) and 
Governor-Getlerai of India. 

Indian CouncHi Act 1861: Dealt with 
Executive and Legislative Councils in India: the 
British (kivernineni realised danger of making 
laws for millions of Indians without consulting 
tfteir views. The Executive Council of the 
Governor-General enlarged. A fifth ordinary 
member added to it. The Govarnor-GeneraTs 
Exaculha Cound leHoroed by some addMorwl 
members, to serve as the Cehtral Legislature of 
India. Tfte additional mam bars to be not less 
than M and not more than 12. Out of these 
AdcKtional Members', not less than one-half to 
be non-officials (i.e. persons not in the service 
of the Crown) and sonie of them to be Indian. 
No principle of election whatsoever. The 

resolution that no Muslim should serve in 
the British Indian Army. The Ali brothers 
were errested lor sedition. The Congress 
stepped up the agitation by permitting Pro¬ 
vincial Congress Committees to start civil 
disobedience including non-payment of 
laxes. provided the people were ready, 
the government resorted to repression. All 
mportant leaders, except Gartdhiji. were 
,a lied. The Congress session in December 


for alt panons. for aN courts of justice, for all 
ptaraa and ihinge and for all put^ servants in 
and outside Briti^ India. The Governor- 
General, however, had an absolute ri^t of veto 
to alter or revoke anything done by this Council. 

indlaii Ceundh Act 1892: The first result 
of the efforts of thp Congress. In its first session 
in 1885. it had demanded expansidn of 
Legislative Councils. This Act extended 
functions of these Councils. Although the local 
bodies were given some powers to elect their 
representatives, the term 'Election' was 
defiberateiy and carefully avoided. 

Indian Councils Art 1909: Embodied the 
Morley-Minto Reforms. Considered an impor¬ 
tant stage in the development of representative 
institutions in India, introduced significant 
changes in the adtrynistraiive ^etup ef the 
country. Further expansion in the Central and 
Provincial Legislative Councils. Principle of 
separate communal* electorates introduced. 
Had a vary great affect on the events that 
followed. Ultimately lad to the partition of the 
country in 1947. 

WoHd War I and Montagu Dedaration 
Aug 20,1917: During World War I. the Con¬ 
gress supported the British war effort in the 
hope that the government, in gratitude, would 
grant Dominion status to India after the ^ar. It 
had no such intention. Instead, the then Sec¬ 
retary of State. E. S. Montagu, made a declara¬ 
tion m the House of Commons, laying down 
two main principles of a now policy—la) the 
increasing association of Indians in every 
branch of administration and (b) the gradual 
development of the self-governing institutions 
wiiii u view to progressive realisation of respon- 
:.'bie government in India as an integral part of 
the British Empire. 

Mofltagu-Chelmsferd Raferms: In pur¬ 
suance of his declaration. Montagu arrived in 
India on Nov 10. 1317 and drew up a scheme 
alongwith Lord Chelmsford. Also consulted the 
Congress and the Muslim League. This scheme 
known as Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, pro¬ 
posed; 4a) popular control over local bodies; (b) 
partial responsibility or dyarchy in the provin¬ 
ces; (c) increased opportunities of influencing 
government without any responsibility; (d) 
relaxation of the control of the Secretary of 
State over the Government of India and the 
Provincial Govsmmant. 

Oovommant of India Art 1919: Enacted 
on the basis of Montagu-Chelmsford Report. 
Led to the relaxatioh of the control of the Sec¬ 
retary of State far fadia in certain matters. Some 
structural changes in the Indian Council. Pro¬ 
vided for appointment of the High Commission 
of Indte. Al these changes ware cosmefo in nature 
Real control of the British Pariiamant through 
the Secrataiy of State for India maintained ia 
this Act.' VicaroT's Executiva Council slightly 

1821 at Ahmadabad 'aaolvad to continue 
the movement till Swaraj was established. 
On Feb 1.1922, Gandhiji announced that 
he would rtart mesa civil disobedience, 
along with non-payment of texa8,'unleas 
within seven days alt the political prisoners 
ware released and the freedom of thapreat 
was ensured. Ihis mood of .struggle was 
transformed into a retreat when on Feb 5, 
1922 the police opened fire on a Congress 


chambars-Tlhe Codridt of Stale end the 
Legislative Assernbiy. 8eththaBe,iHouaea to be. 
made more representative arid fofluentiaL A 
new form of government calM ‘dyatchy’ 
introduced in some of the provinces. The Con¬ 
gress severely criticfaad these refpnhs. 

Non: Congressmen who organisod themselves 
into the Swarajist Party with a programma to 
wreck the legislature from wifhin' through 
uniform, continuous and consistent obstruc¬ 
tion. Came into being in 1922 when civil dis¬ 
obedience movement withdrawn by Gandhiji. 
C.R. Dass and Moti Lai Nehru prontjnsnt 
leaders of the Swarajists. Staged an impressive 
triumph after the elections in 1923. A big force 
in the legislatures. 

Simon Commission (1927): Stanley 
Baldwiri's Conservative Government appointed 
an all-white commission with John Simon as 
Chairman to look into the working of the Indian 
Government and to propose further reforms, if 
necessary, it landed in Bombay on Feb 3, 

1928. but boycotted by the Congress mainly 
on the ground that no Indian was associated 
with it Recommended; (1) dyarchy be 
abolished and ministers be entrusted with full 
control of provincial administration. (2) 
franchise be lowered and extended; (3) a coun¬ 
cil of Greater India be set up as an alF India, 
federation was impossible in the near future. (4) 
Burnia be sepaialed from India and Sind fiom 
Bombay. (5) army be modernised but main¬ 
tenance of British lorces necessary. Some of 
the recommendations were incorporated inio 
the Government of India Act 1935 

Nahru Raport (1928): All Parties Con¬ 
ference held and a committee appointed under 
the Chairmanship of Pt Moti Lai Nehru to draft 
a Constitution satisfactory to all in India The 
committee submitted a report as under; (1) 
Dominion status and not complete indepen¬ 
dence India's political objective. (2) India to be 
a secular state. (3) The system of joint elec¬ 
torates with some reservations best suited to 
the country (4) An All-India Fecforation be 
formed. 

Pint Round Tcfole Conferenca (1930- 

31): Nehru Report as the Sasis for Constitution 
of India rejected by government. Lord bwin 
invited the Congress and others for a con¬ 
ference in London to sort out matters. Con¬ 
gress warned an assurance that it will proceed 
on the basis of granting full dominion sutus to 
India. The government did not accept this con¬ 
dition. Gandhiji laurtched another civil dia- 
obadience movement. The first session of 
RTC was opened on Nov 12, 1930 at James 
Palace. London without the Congress. 

OondM-Irwin tart 1931: Signed by 
Gandhiji and Lord bwin, the than Vicaroy of 
fadia. The Congress discontinued the civil dis¬ 
obedience movement and the government 

procession in Chauri Chaura, a villaga in 
Gorakhpur dirtricl of UP. The aowd in 
retaliation, burnt tha polioa station killing 
22 policemen. Gandhiji took a forioua' 
view of the ittcidant at ha had aakad tha 
people to be non-vloldnt.'He withdrew the 
agitation. 

Uta ewe in its Bardoli (Gujarat) fflee^. 
ing on Feb 12.1922 decided tp.withdraw 
the movement. It urged the Con^iaman to 
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Mahatma Gamffii w/th Ra/andn Pnsvt 
and Mautana Azad^ Bontba^'Congnaa 
Seasion—Octobar 1934. 


leleased all political pnsoners not wanted lor 
violent acts. The Congress also agreed to par¬ 
ticipate in Second Rourtd Table Conference. 

Second Round ToUo Cen t erenco (1991> 
32): Mel in September 1931. Gandhiji the 
soie representative of Congress. Jirwiah rep- 
resemed the Muslim League. The Brili^ 
Government was not prepared to cede pow e r s . 
Gandhi|i returned without any success and cnril 
diMbe^^enra renewed. 

Cominunal Meord 1932: Lord Ramsay 
Macdonald's Communal Award favoured 
separate electorates (or every conceivaM 
group—the Hindus. Muslims, SHchs md 
Europeans; seats also reserved lor women, 
labour, commerce, landholders and others. 
Attempted to separate the so called caste Hitt- 
dus* from the scheduled caste Hindus. 

O a n dhys fcMl wnlo d endt and Poona 
Poet 1932: Gandhiji started his fast unto death 
in protest against the Award. Finally the Poona 
Pact was signed. It was concerrted mainly with 
reservation of seats etc pertaining to the 
scheduled castes. On the acceptance of Poona 
Pact by the British PM. Gandhiji terminated his 
fast. 

Thiid Round Table Co n ieronco 1932: 

Held in November 1932. Not attended by the 
Congres.s. Though not a success, emergerree of 
idea tor creating an Indian tederaiion a tangi 
ble achievement 

The WMle Paper (1933): On the basis oi 
Round Table Confererwas. the British Govern¬ 
ment prepared White Paper proposals which 
formed the basis of the Govmment of India 
Act 193b—(1) Responsible gOvernmert so be 
set up. in provinces, whit^ were to be 
autorvomous as far as ppssibla (2) Recommen- 

devpte themselves to constructive work Irke 
chartcha spinning, the sudden halt to the 
movement stunned the country. The reac¬ 
tion. was a mixed one. Subhash Chandra 
Bose in ' his autobiography Tha Indian 
Stnggla wrote that it was "nothing short oi 
a national cafamity ". Jawaharlal Nahtu 
had' a similar rea.ciion. the government, 
however, took full'edvamage of the situa* 
lion and arrested Gandhiji on Mar.-XO.^ 


.Nlajif'.^aijince^l'and tmiBin SuuitiMMi.A bi-'’ 
canlieral Legi^lahjre at the Cenife. (3) Ptovldad 
demar^ion of sphetes of Fedeitd and PtoviiK 
cial lagislaiures. (4) Suggested establishmeni of 
Federal .Court. Advisory Council. Reserw Bank, 
Federal Railway Aiiilioiity. ore 

Qeue m aia nt af Indhi Act 1935: A very 
long and complicatad statute, contained 45t 
clauses and 15 stftedules in adtfrtion to pro¬ 
visions for the proposed tederaiion and the pro* 
vmcM alongwilh many others ol an 
administrative nature. Carna inio force com* 
pielely <n April 1937 

August Oliar (1940): Made on Aug 8. 

1940, promised establishmeni of ful-tledged 
responsible govcvnment on dominian model 
alter the war. Recognised lighl of Indians lo 
frame their own Constifuiion wrd assured 
minorities that no Constitution would be 
framed against their consent- Also proposed 
silerim arrangements during the war. Failed to 
achieve its objective of securing Congress par- 
licipaiion in British war effort. 

The Crippa fWi e sio n (1942): National and 
iniernalional events compelled BritishGovem- 
meni to send mission to Irafia in 1942 to solve 
the constitutional issue. Stayed in India from 
Mar 23 to Apr 13, 1942. ffroposed both lortg- 
term and interim measures. But failed for a 
ixunber of reasons. 

Quit InAifMevaaionl (1942): On Jul 14. 
1942 Congress Working Cmmitiee at Wardha 
passed 'Quit India Resolution', demanding 
immediaie. compleie and uivxindHional BritMi 
withdrawal from Irirfra. Gandhip and othar 
leaders arrested and the agitation that followed 
brutaUy suopressed. 

The CoUnat Mlwiun (1946): Headed by 
lord Puirick-Lawrence (ihe then Secretary ol 
Stale tor India), alongwilh Sir Stafford Cripps 
(Presideni of Board of Trad^ and A.V. Alexan¬ 
der (The First Law of Admiralitv). Suggasted 
proposals for a long-term settlemeni. for 
consiituborvinaking and for inierim govern¬ 
ment. Accepted by the CongiesSb the Muslim 
League and the Sikhs. The Muslim League, 
however, withdrew its support on Jul 29 and 
gave a call for 'Direct Action' to achieve 
Pakistan. 

Ihe MaunlbaNan Plan (July 1947): 

Communal riots raging in fVinjab, N.W.F.P, 
Assam and Bengal at the time Lord Mountbat- 
ten replaced Lord WaveM as Governor-General 
and Vioerov of India. Recognising that deruat of 
partition would intensify the orgy of violence 
and death, formulated a . pl^ lor the 
simultaneous grant ol independence to India 
and tha creation of Pakistan. 

iivdia Wii» Freedom: Alter the Plan was 
acccfited. the consti'uiiofa! inmiaiitie:. com¬ 
pleted in LofKioa With passage ol the kvlia 
indeoendonce Act 1947 India became free 
and Pakistan was created 

19221 on the charge ot spreading disallec- 
tion againa the government. He wassen- 
tenced.to six years imprisonrnent. 

Die Khilalat movement also tost its 
•eievance at this time. Rie people of 
Turkey, under Mustafa Kama! Pasha. 
Overthrow their autoc*4tic ruler and 
declared Turkey to be a secular state. They 
also abolished 'caliphate', the institution of 
the 'caliph'. This broke Ihe backbone of the 


.'Ithifidiat moveinent. The tusponioit'. of 
aatyagraba upset Gandhiji's own 
colleagues, the differences between 
Candhrites (non-changers) and opponents 
(pro-changerd became sharper at the 
Gaya sessioit of 1922. C.R. Oass and M6ti 
Lat Nehru advocated a new. line of politidil 
activity under changed conditions and 
formed the Swaraj Party on Jan 1.1923. It; 
was lo function within Ihe Congress with a 
difference that it would participsta in 
Council elections. Ihe GMarajists contested 
the elections of November 1923 and did 
welt. Their main, aim was to obstruct the 
government fromwilhin. 

Commumilism raised its head as Ihe 
non-cooperation movement petered gut. 
The Muslim League and the Hifidu 
Mahasabha (founded in December 1917) 
became active. A group named "respon- 
sivists" including Madan Mohan Malviya, 
lala Lajpat Rai-anif N.C. Kelkar offered 
cooperation to the. government to 
safeguard Hindu interests. 1he'situaiion in 
the country appeared dark. Gandhiji want 
into retirement as Congress was split, com- 
munalism was spreading and there was 
general political apathy. But India' again 
emerged out of darkness and entered a 
new era of political struggle when in 
November 1927, the Smon Commission 
was announced. 

The Montlord Reforms had provided for 
a review ot the working of the reforms after 
ten years. However, keeping in view the 
Situaiion in the countiy. Ihe Britishers 
appoirked a commission, consisting of - 
seven Britisli MPs and headed by Sr John 
Smon. two years in advance. It arrived in 
India in early 1928 and wa.s boycotted by all 
shades of Indian political opinion because 
Iheie was no Indian on the Commission. 
The Smon Conimis.sion recommended that; 
(a) dyarchy be aboiislied in provinces and 
more powers be given to ministers respons¬ 
ible to their legislature; (b) Governor 
stiouid be granted .special powers to 
overrule ministers: (c) the Goverhment of 
India should control provincial 
governments; (d) franchise sliould be 
extended to at least 10 to 15% of the pop¬ 
ulation; and lo) communal tepre*.entation 
be retained 

About the Central Govetnmer.-, the 
commission ob.ser -f i; that fi Federation 
was impossible in the near (utoie. 
However, a Council o' Greater India, rep¬ 
resenting both Bi’'ti.h India and trip Indian 
states, could be esiablisl't'd »o discuss mat¬ 
ters ol co'-irnon ir:tt*,'e:.t. Burma was to he 
separated from Itn'ii 'id GmeJ trrim Bcr,- 
bay. The Ainv,- iie»-<tp;'. i-i be indiantsed but 
the British {ai '.iis wen* needed till Irrtia 
was luhv eiii.'iiped ii-iocgl. iir'ivorsally 
aiticiscd. the 'iimo-; ' .>'i.i:ii".-.cnii li.id one 
general effei,* i..' i, 

rnotivdled I* :iv: . ; •,rriou'..iv ahoot 

Incmulating .-.c. ••■di-in siu-tioi’ .io:»-pt- 
juj'- in U'l j.'Uilip-. fho Mfhrij Hepori was 
iMie such j'lninijr. allhO'i'ii. n cc.-.-.d not gel 
;he appro', li nt all die (lai'm;.. 

Anti-Simon Commission demonstrations 
all over India suggested that the country 
was again ready (or a struggle. Gandhiji 
tContmuad on ijoito S4J 
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PUNJAB 

OF BULLETS A ND BALLOT _. 

W hon PM Rapv Gancihi and S&ni Hnrc^iand Singti Longowal 
sigrind an accord ori Jul 24 it was widely believed that it was 
the ultimate step towards the restornlioit of conurlele harmony 
and normalcy in the terrorised state o( Purijab It was also secretly feared 
that ttio Sant's life would be in grave danger thereafter as he had acted 
in blatant defiance of all that the extremists stood for. 

The fears were not unfounded. For on Aug 20 terrorists stnick a crip¬ 
pling blow in an attempt to nullify what had been achieved by the Pun¬ 
jab agreemenit.. They felled the person instrumental in achieving peace 
for Punjab—Sam Longowa'I himself. That too immediately after he had 
finished addressing a congragation of 5.000 odd people at a gurdwara 
in Sherpur viltoge near Sangrur. Violating the religious sanctity of yet 
another place of worship. 

The untimely death of Sant Longowal. who, within a span of a few 
momhs had ari)erged as the a^tle of peace, unity and reconciliation in 
Punjjib could well h.ive unravelled the yam of Hindu-Sikh amity which 
Longowal had so painstakingly spun after the signing of the accord. In 
fact, he had virtuiilly embarked on a door to door campaign imploring 
Hindus urfd Sikhs alike to sink their differences and create a congenial 
a'tmosphere in Puniab. And even itiough the Sant had not initially been 
in favour of conducting elections in the state as early as Sep 22 because 
'Elections at this stage would generate heat on both sides and this could 
vitiate the improving atmosphere in the state. The rnain question is of 
peace. Elections can be held alter the dust finally sollles down.'he later 
relented. In the Lice of the Centre's reasoning that elections weie a 
natural corollary of the accord and that I’e-establishment of democratic 
rule would further improve conditions in the state. PM Rajiv Gandhi also 
held that poll postponement "would have rtecessitated constitutional 
amendment lor extension of President's rule in the state beyond Oct 6." 
setting a bad precedent. Keeping this in view Longowal had begun his 
campaign ol explaining the accord to the unlettered rustics of ^njab. 
promoting Hindu-Sikh unity and the feasibility of the elections. 

But the terrorists and ami-nationats had othar designs and could go 
to any extent to jeopardisa tfw chances of rsstoration of psaca in Purt- 
jab. With scant regard for both Hindus sikJ Sikhs. The devious ploy to 
kill Sant Longowal only goes to undsracoie this fact. And the last rites of 
the departed laadar ware not even complete when the imemal squab¬ 
bles among the AkaN Dai ranks. rarKfaied virtuaily leaderiess. intensified 
manifold, threatening to split the party and render the Rajiv—Longowal 
accord useless. But than common sense prevailed and S.S. Bsmala. 
one of the staunch loyalists of the Longowal clan was elected acting 
President of the Akali Dal (L) while Ajit Singh Ropar, another strong con¬ 
tender for the post, was appoimed chainnan of the paitVs parliamematy 
board. 

Meanwhile, even the death of Longowal could not make the Centre 
reverse its decision to conduct early polls in Punjab. For postponing of 
elections at this stage would be tantamount to submitting to the tactics 
of terrorists. The Punjab poll, the PM maintained, was 'the people's 
answer to brute force employed by a small section, to impose their will 
on the masses.' However, the elections were put off by three days to 
give the people time to perform the last rites of Longowal and will now 
be held on Sep 26. Of the 2.064 candidates who had filed their 
nomination papers for the Assembly elections and 1'73 for the Lok 
Sabha elections. 848 candidates have been leh in the poll fray for the 
former and 84 for the latter. The elections for the 13 Lok Sabha seats 
and 115 Assembly seats (two were countermanded owing lo the death 
of an independent candidate Gurdial Saini) will now be held amidst tigN 
security. The contesting candidates now live in constant fear of becom¬ 
ing the targets of terrorists. 

However, apart tram the massive dapkiymartt of aecuritv fbroas in 
Punjab, the Centre has also taken another step to ensure the sate^ of 
candidates. The President has promulgated an Ordinanceamending 'Sao- 
tion 52 of the Representation Of People Act. 1951 whereby the elec- 
tiora will be countermanded only irt the case of the deeth of a candhMe 
set up by a lecogniaad poKtical party. VtfhHa this wW ensure the safety of 
kidapandant candidates h wiU also Kmit the task of security forces to 


protect the lives of candidates of racognisad potiticaf parties. 

It is to be hoped that the amendment will ^)rave affective. For 
terrorists ^ave demonstrated their scant respect for security measures. 
Recently Congress (1) Metropolitan Councillor Arjun Dass was shot dead 
in Delhi along with his security guard. As was Dun Khullar; a senior 
Congress (I) leader and former member of the local municipal corpora 
lion at his Jalandhar residence on the same day that Longowal was 
assassinated. Punjab is all geared for the polls now. With evsryone 
keeping their fingers crossed in the fervent hope that the battle of the 

b allot doe sn't b ecome one o f bullets_ 

ASSAM 

WEL COME ACCORD __ 

1 am happy to share with you the news .that an accord vnth the Asaam 
student leaders was signed last night, in fact aarty thismomirtg at 
quarter to three.' This anrrauncsment. part of PM Rajiv Gandhrs 
maiden independence Day speech, must undoubtedly have filled the 
hearts of his compatriots—particutarly those belonging to the strife tom 
northeast—with relief. For. it proclairrted the end of the festering six- 
year-old bloody anti-immigrant agitation which not only daitnad the 
lives of more thari 4.000 innocent people but also terKiered at least 
3.50.000 people homelaas. 

What started as a protest against the steady influx of aliens Irom 
across the international border, which threatened the numerical majority 
of the Assamese in their own homeland, soon assumed the form of a full 
scale agitation with ominous politico-communal overtones. Spear- 


TERMS OF SETTLEMENT 

T he much-awaited accord among the government, the AASU and 
the AAGSP leaders has been designed to restore numerical 
majority to the Assamese people and also preserve their cultural, 
social and linguistic identity and heritage. The main highlights ol the 
accord: 

• The selection of Jan 1, 1966 as the base year for detection and 
deletion of foreigners. Foreigners who. entered Assam betvyaen this date 
(inclusive) and Mar 24. 1971 shall be detected in accordance with the 
provisions of the Foreigners Act 1946 and the Foreigners (tribunal) 
Order 1964 and their names deleted from the electoral rolls. However. 

10 years following the date of deMction their franchise will be restored 
to (hem. The government has decided to retain the 1967 electoral roils 
as the basic document for identification of these foreigners. 

• All persons who entered Assam before Jan 1.1966 including those 
whose names appeared on the 1967 electoral rolls shall be regularised 
while all foreigners vrho enterea Assam on or after Mar 25. 1971 shall 
continue to be detected, deleted and expelled in accordance with the 
law. Also all expelled persons whq have subsequently re-entered Assam 
illegally will be expelled. Due consideration will also be given to the dif-. 
Acuities expressed by AASU and AAGSP regarding the implementation 
of the Illegal Migrants Act 1983. 

• Constitutional, legislative and administrative safeguards will be pro¬ 
vided to protect the cultural, social and linguistic identity and heritage of 
the Assamese people. 

• The government has promised to view sympathetically the cases of 
disciplinary action and criminal cases (except heinous crimes) filed in the 
course of the agitation. It has also proposed to raise the upper age limit 
in public services. A scheme for ex-gratia payment for those killed dur¬ 
ing the agitation is also being considered. 


headed by the All Assam Students' Union (JkASU). and the All Assam 
Gana Sangram Parishad (AAGS^. as early as 1979. the agitators 
demanded the removal of Bengali speaking immigrants to Bangladesh. 
In 1980 the then PM Indira Gandhi made a vain attempt to solve the 
Assam problem. And just when it appeared that some son of 
understandirtg might be reached between the agitatiorv leaders and the 
Centre, all hopes were dashed whan both aides backed out at Ihe taet 
minute due to sbrne misunderstanding over the cut-off year fof^daiao* 
tiori and deportation of immignlrita. This setback was to be regretted 
bitterly by the Centre whan the 1983 Aaaambty elections i> ' ■ . te 
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coitMliiiial vtblanct and the' ; 

ih0cicb;i9ly ghiMoiTia .N^^tnassacras which cMmad naarly 3.500 
ivM' 

v Subaequent efforts by the Centra to rasolva the Aasam stalemate pro- 
ved-tutila, too. And when Rqjiv Gandhi became PM he accorded Assam 
the sscortd toprriost priority after Punjab: not that his initial moves were 
Kjcoessful. This did not tleter him in any way and R.D. Pradhan. Union 
kiome Secretary, was assigned the task of preparing the groundwork for 
talks between the AASU and AAGSP leaders and the Centre. 

Fortunately the rfiminishing popularity of the agitation leaders in 
Assam also prompted them to seek a way out Several rounds of talks 
with the. Centra was evidence of their deshe to end the confrontation. 
But ftlll no satisfactory accord could be reached. The signing of the Purr- 
jab agroamant on Jul 24 lifted a considerable burden off the PM's 
shoulders. Tharaafter effortt to solve the Assam imbroglio gained con- 
sklarable momentum, with both Pradhan and the Union Home Minister. 
S.B. Chavan shuttling between Guwahati and New Delhi to assess the 
situation, and hold talks. The .Centre also indicated its wiHihgness to go 
to the tarthebt extent toacootrsnodaia the agtatlon laadara and ensure 
early eloctirxw in Assam. And the deadline for teaching an accrxd was 
setforAuglS. 

On Aug 6. the agitation leaders arrived hi New Delhi oncB agam for 
' arwther round of talks with the Centre. Thait ctimplaiht wu that the 
lavisioivof rolls with 1971 as the cut-^ year undartaken by the Election 
Commission to facilitate elections in the state ware not legally valid 
because they had failed to take into accrxmt the rtxwtmal increase in 
thanumber ^votersinat laaetBO of the126 constituencies. However, 
when the agitation learfers returned to Guwahati the prospects of a set¬ 
tlement had brightened considerably. To finalise the terms of agreemimt 
Chavan went to Guwahati on a da/s visit on Aug 8 whm he held dis¬ 
cussions with CM Hheswar Saikia and several politkal parties And soon 
after hjs return the Cbntre sam invitations to the sturfent leadefe sum¬ 
moning them to the negotiating table for the last time. When they 
arrived in the Capital on Agg 11 they had wide-ranging continuous talks 
' vvith govemnnent officials in which the terms of the accord were 
thrashed out PM Rajiv Gandhi, on his one-day visit to Guwahati a^red 
the people that an errd to the Assam problem was in sight 

The agitation leaders agreed to have CM Hheswar Saikia as head of 
the caretaker govern m ent despite the numerous grurfges they harboured 
against him.. A long-delsy^ accord was finally signed (for details see 
bo)4 in the early hours of India's 38th Independence Day delivering 
Assam from strife, urrcertainity, violence artd terror arrd offering instead 
p€(ace arrd aerarrity. __. 

SRI LANKA 

BACK TO THE WARPATH _ 

O nce again the s e ns e l e as btood l ett i n g has as s u med horrific 
propotikm in Sri Lanka. The t h ree mo nt h esa a sBre a graemsn t 
drafted by. the Sri Lankan Govs m mer w on Jun 18 has long sinee 
bean violated with impunity by ths Wand naliotTs oaNoua aecuriiyfofoea. 
And the Tamil militants have hit back with swift reprisals. 

The second phase of the Thimpu talks ychaduled for Aug 12 endad 
on a dismal note. The Sri Lankan de l e g a t io n headed by IV aa ld e n i 
Jaye war derre ' s brother Hector Jay e w a rd ane. on whom die President 
co n larted plenipotantiary powers, pul forward a fraah set of p rop osals 
and also laid down certain pre-conditions for settlement The new prr>- 
posals envisaged giving more powers to police as a step towards 
devolution of powars to Tamils in the north and eastern provinces. Also. 
Hector Jayewardeha propounded the deeming of rfistrict councils in the 
Tamilrdominated north and east Sri Lanka as provincial councils. The 
boundry of these councils would be limited to the provinces and the Pre- 
skfent in his capacity as head of state, would grant exscutive powers to 
whom he thought erijoyed majority in the provincial counciL It was a 
calculated move to nuHify the major Tamil demand of amalgamstion of 
the north and eastern provinces. But what perhaps infuriated the Tamil 
mHiiant leaders the most was Hector Jayewardene’s categorical rejec¬ 
tion of three of the four cardinal principles spelt tMit by them viz distinct 
nationality for the Tafnila. tracfitional homeland for the Tamils, right of 
seif-determination and grant of citizenship rights to Tamils living in Sri 
Lanka. 

Evan aa the taHta at TNmpu ware babifl haM violanoe aaealaied bi the 
Wand nation. In Vavuniya an estimated 200 Tamils ware massacred in 
COM Mood f oKowad by the hWng of about 200 m o r e ' co mp t W ng 
^moady woman and dtidi en in the two rdtiagaa of Sampanikru and 
Arankatii—bv the Sif Lankan aecurfty forces. In Thimpu this genocide of 


the Tamils coutited with “the’inadequate, uriacceptable and three- 
decade olcT government proposals prompted the Tamil guerilla leaders 
to stage a walkout. 

Even India's diplomatic efforts were' unsuccessful in resuming the 
aborted talks. Foreign Secretary Romesh Bhandari's discussions with 
both sides jailed to make either of them' give up their unrelenting attitude 
Later the Sri Lankan Govemmem intlicatad Its preparedrtess to rliscuss 
the Ceylon Worker's Congress (CWQ proposals.placed before the All 
Party Conference in Colombo in November last, in a bid to pave the way 
for resumption of talks. These included the provision of seperate linguis¬ 
tic regions for the north and eastern provinces and another for the plart- 
tation labourers of Indian origin in the central highlands of Sri Lanka. The 
linguistic regions called regional councils would have powers to enforce 
law and order. But the overture came, too late. For. the Tamil militani 
leaders who had flown back to Madras, stated that they would agree to 
resume talks only If the Sri Lankan Government fulfilled certain precon¬ 
ditions. viz to tato steps to end state violence and terror against Tamils, 
adfiere to its ceasefire agreement artd put forward a set of fro«r 
proposals. 

It was then that PM Rajiv Gandhi himself decided to intervene ur'c 
invited the Tamil leaders for talks in New DelN. And New Delhi whicfi 
had been handling the Sri Lankan ethnic issue with admirable tact 
almost blundered for the first time when it issued deportation orders to 
three Tamil militant leaders. Presumably under the suspicion that they 
had tried to prevent the meeting between the Eelam National Liberation 
Front and the PM. However, the deportation orders against one of them 
S.C. Chandrahasan. convener of the PROTEG group (Protection of 
Tamils of Eelam against Genocide) were later revoked. The deportations 
incident established the fact that India was not prepared to tolerate har^ 
dliners who may jeopardise talks to resolve Sri Lanka's ethnic crisis. 

Topmost officials in New Delhi have had interisa consultations with 
Hector Jayewardane during his recent visit to the capital. PM Rajiv 
Gandhi, too. is keeping in touch with President Jayewardene. Indian 
authorities are trying to reason with the Tamil militant leaders also. For if 
the ethnic crisis remains unresolved any longer the worsening state of 
affairs in Sri Lanka may well culmin ate in a civil war. •__ 

GUJARAT . 

A TIMELY A GRE EMENT _^ 

O ne would have expeUed that tlie idling of an accord baween the 
Amarsirih Chaudhary Ministry and the anti-resenrationists would 
be the concluding chapter in Gujarat's tale of woe. But no 
tooner had the clamour-raised t^ the reservations issue subsided a little 
that the parallel anti-roster stir acquired additional momerttum. Initial 
rounds of talks between the stale government and the .sinking govern¬ 
ment and the panchayat employees did nothing to break the stalemate. 
The Chaudhary.Ministry adamantly maintained ifiat the ror.iei system 
was 'non-negotiable' and issued an ultimatum to the striking employees 
to rejoin duty or face dismissal. Undaunted by the threat the Gujarat 
state employees federation on its pan issued a call for a Gujarat bandh 
on Aug 19. 

- Violence erupted once again. However, last ditch efforts made by 
the state government finally yielded results and succeeded in avening 
what could well have been a stir of the .same horriiyingmagnitude as the 
reservations agitation. On Aug 19 the proposed Gujarat bandh was 
withdrawn, thanks to the signing of a timely accord between the striking 
employees and the state government. This ended the 73-day-old anti¬ 
roster strike demanding the total abolition of the caste based roster sys¬ 
tem of prorriotions. 

The highlights of the accord are the introduction of minimum 
experience rules for promotion as recommended by the Sadhawani 
Commission, option to fix minimum experience period in consultation 
with the employees instead of adhering to ftie set norma of five, seven 
and eight years recommended by the commission for various categories 
of promotion. The government also a^eed to consider, in retrospect, 
cases of hardships to upper caste employees who had been by passed 
by ^kward class employees in promotion from Mar 24. 1981. Also, 
the'striking employees would be paid wages for the entire strike period; 
60% of the strike period would be considered special leave while the 
decisian for the remaining 40% would be left to the CM. 

Not that the accord was widely welcomed. On Aug 26 the Gujarat 
Karamchari Utkarsha Mandat constituting pro-roster employaes 
organised a protest march to press their demand for the scrapping of the 
agreement between the anti-roster employees and the Gujarai Govern 
mam. And when they tried to gate cra^ into the state Assembly buikf- 
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mg thOTe Was a mi^ eonfrcmOttmnlMNMiiitltiam an»iNi poHi»- im 
FHO'iosier amployees t«w« no«i». ««:aatanad. to stage afasra ioto agit» 
(ion >f their demancf.is not me|. This oniy goesto ahj^-the-wieni ib... 
which lawlessness has spread m Itw state. 


OUI y CONCESSIONS 

CLOTHING THE NATION 


I n a bid to increase the availability of fabrics at raasonable prices to 
consumers the Centre annouiKed duly concessions amounting to Rs 
131 crores. Substantial duly raiiefs have been extertded to various 
categories of synthetic fibre and blended yam coupled with a scheme 
for production and distribution of low-priced fabrics by units of the 
National Textite Corporation (NTQ. Tha relief package is designed to 
lower the prices of synthetic and blended fabncs. .These included 
polyesier fibre, polyester cotton, blended yarn, and polyeslar blendad 
viscose yam. Excise duty on acryttc fibre has also been reduced to sup¬ 
plement the availaNity of raw wool for use jn the hosiery and knitwear 
industries. 

While formulating the package of concessions the government has 
laid greater emphasis on lowering tha costs of blends popular among 
die masses. The NTC scheme b expected to increase production df 
blended shirting aruJ trousers to 80m $q m. in a full year, from their- pre 
«eni level o1 24m sq m. Of this SOm sq m about 8m sq m will be 
alloted to public sector ufvtertakmgs and the Director General of Supply 
and Distribution (DCS ft D| The romaining 64m sfl m will be sold in the 
open market through fair price shops and NTC outlets. 

The scheme b expected to bring down the retail price range of shir* 
tings to about Rs 20 per sq m and that of haaviar doth for Irauaara to 



computer 

to set up a separate export phMmition oouiidt.'f^^ compidd'AbAwiTO • 
and elactronies. Tha Centre has afao winbiinoad the SMtanakiir of 
mtemational price. repfenW i nwnt scheme (f^t^ to aO sttMl indutSdB 
alloys. 

Bonding charges for export oriented units Kive tMen radutMNk-byia- 
drastic 40%. TM schetne'for export obligatibrt for ceneiMsibraf4fi^.0n 
certain items of teMile machinarY iadteo to bo continued. To bobsi the 
export of spices the Centra lias decided to provide the (^darnomBdani 
with Rs 10 lakN to start the auction system; 

The gbvammont'a decision to allow the import pf lebbratbry 
chemieels .lor stock and sale purposes « Kkaly to be advarttageous W 
smdl msdarch estabHshments with requbemanls ioocsmbll for them to 
imtxM directly from foreign rnanulacturers. 

But pediape the moat-.important maasura Is The abofition Of 
mmimum expoti price (MEP| on tea. Although the countr/s tea exports 
have touched a new high this year, what with outputs frernGfi Lanka, 
and East Afoea falling woefuly short of target the tea prfoae in tha intar- 
national market have.ragiararad a substantial dadina. Sri Lanka ftsatt has 
re c orded a 39% fall. K^ing this in iriaw the Centra has decidsd to tfo. 
away with die MEP> for Indian tea of Rs-26 per kg. VMiHa retaining Ilia 


about Rs 40 per m. The government will also give the scheme a trial run 
of six months during whidi it will be monitored to see whether the 
benefits are being passed on to the consumers. Says Textile Minister. 

C S. Ssigh: "nte programme » basKafly designed to impart a prica dis¬ 
cipline over the market and ensure that duty relief is actually passed on 
to ihc corusumers in full.‘ If this obiective is not fulfilled tire government 
will leconsider the concessions. 

Of the 134m m of polyester fabric to be produced-this year the NTC 
hss been given the responsibility of producing 80m m of cheap doth., 
For this polyestar fibre will be made available without payment <d oxdaa 
duty a.i against Rs 45 per kg at riresent. Countervailing or additionai 
duty of customs on imported fibre will aiso be abolishqd.. The -NJC 
scheme will be open to mills of the private sector, too. provided they 
dearly indicate units which function exdusMsiy under this scheme and 
also carry out the entira process of spinning, weaving, prooasaing and 
sales in totally supervised atrangamants. Th^ would dao be requirad to 
submit the full cost stnjcture up to retail prica to the govariimant and 
organise retail sales through their own fadlitieB or Mr price ahopa. ' 

Undoubtedly the new scheme will effect the poaWon of cotton in the" 
textile sector and the iiarxlloom weavere But tta govemmenl is dsfbersiely. 
pursuing such, a scheme of encouraging mart-made fibiee to reduce 
dependence on the fluctuating supply of cotton. Some important con¬ 
cessions proposed in the scheme indude raduetton of exciao duty on 
rioivnster fibre Irum R.s 45 to Ro 25 a kg. on acrylic fibre from'Rs 1 /.50 
to Rs 10 a kg. on polyester cotton blended ywnilmmJfoS foRs 2 akg. 
on polyester Ramie blended yam from Rs 8 to Re 4 a kg aixf on polyes¬ 
ter viscose olended yam from Rs 10 to Rs 4 akg. 

However, in order to cushion the rawenue loes of Rs 131 crores . 
exci.se duty on labric?: costing mote than Rs 25 a sq m is being raised by 
Rs 2 per sq m 


. celling of 220m kg. ThoM oollactive maBewes should ^ a long way kf. 
removing the nadequactes from the Centre's It^ term-fiscal policy. 

LOKPALBILL ~~~ ^ ^ 

SCATHING CRITICISM 

T he Lokpal Bit which wae introduced In the.Ldk Sabha. towarde. 
tha end of M monaoon aeasion, came In for soma acaihing- 
criticism from the Opposition, so mu<^ so that it forced the ruling 
party to refer it to a joint select committoe of both Houaes of Pariiemam. 
ThisoomtTrineeoQmpdeingol30memboifr^theLakSabhaand IS of 
the fU^ Sataha is expected to submit its report on the first day of the 
next session. , — 

The Lokpal Bill the fourth of its kind to haws boen-placsd before die 
ParliamenL seeks to provide fiM-inquiry into dtogetiora of coifuptionai4 
misconduct l eveled against -a public fohctionaiy. And whla the tarrii 
public functionaiy, as defined by tha .BB. kidCKtas mMstars. mfriisiare (d 
state, deputy miniBtars andepariiamantaiy aecrataries of the Union 
Government, the p ieaa nt BB e xcl u des the PM and the CMs from iie 
purview And the fact that the PM's office has been .excluded has been 
strongly opposed byiha Opffositioa Apan from this the Opposition has. 
attacked Sk 21 of the BiR which prohibits the pubikretion Of informa- 
'tkm relating to cofflplaint& including tha idantity of the complajnant arid 
the pubic fonctionary against whom the compi^ has bean made. 

Whla similar bHb were paasad in 1968 and 1971 (eallad tha Lokpal 
and Loka^ikta Bid and 1977 (the Lokpal BR. the latest -Bi difrers {rorji 
tha Janata Govammanfs 1977 BBinthatwhilathalanarampowerstlw 
Lokpal to inquire into mhar griavanoas. basidae alagations of nuacort- 
duct, against a public foneiionaiv tha formar ampowerad tha Lokpal 1b 
inquire into complaints that a public functionary' has Committed any‘ 
offence punishable under Chapter IX of the Indian Penal Code or wder; ' 


i-XroRTS 

growth IN A TE^ _ 

T he ifi tint |.iriC(! tl>..t:tuarions in the v.orld marke! Ivrve leduced tiie 
dv.i.'-ibiiiiy r>f rer.ouico-i to liiiancc Ute process of dcvelopnieni. 
Anti t ...inriniiCMl horiovving f<as becorric expensive loo. I he only 
.1 ■.'•ii'..i!ivi; ii.-ii A'lih ihe government is effective export (jiornotion and, 
ii'.iHiri r..,it)-..i iiiiirin In „ rniijiv bid to boi>r.t Ifm growth i.ite of expor.s. '' 
..iii.-h at |ln.■.c•ill .'.t.inds at a meiiiocie 10.0%. and to me?! the exfiort ■ 
target (or the current year fixed at Rs 11.736 crores (of wfiich Rs 11 .* 
266 crores is for r>orv‘oil miports) the government has announced e 
series of measures. 

Notable among these is the docisidn to assure ca-sti cornfwrwatory 

s'ipport (CCS) for eligible items at stipuiated rates over a longer time 

Ci-iiit foi sketch bn page 19-'Couiicsv Fbr fasrem Economic 
Hevww — n( Sep B5 i.';-iue was ii'iariverier-!lv omitted. 


ffrevantionofComjption Act. 1947. , f.-: 

Tha Lokpal BiR spacificaUy excludas the P re s ide n t, the Vice PraekteriLi 
the PM. the Speaker of the Lok Sabha..the Chief Justioa ^Judges of 
the Suprapie Court, the Comptioler and Awdiior General of lhdia.4tiiit 

Chief Election Commissioner and the Chairman and members Of the 
UPSC. . ,- 

According to provisions of the Bill the President, in consuttatioitwith 
the Ch'Of Justice of the Supreme Court, can appoint aXpkpat for a ierrn 
of five years. He must be a serving judge or a former judge ot the/Sup-- 
rome Court or qualified to be one. For the .seiedtion of.'an impartial'^nd 
unbiased lokpal it has been ssijExiiaied that he'shoiild not be ir-Memb^.' 
ot Parliameni or any state logidaiure or be conneci^ wifo'a^/pdiitictf. 
party or carry on any business pr profession kihUevwniing adipi^^.;- 
Also he riar^t be removed'frotn (dffoe except by tfre^oskiadt's i^der- 
or the founds of proved incapacity or-, misbehaviour.. In ririy 
attempt to minper the Lokpafs l^uisitions oft bnng'hiih diAtBdbtefiiir 
been deemed cxsgnisabie. The Lokpal on: his pad;...ts,«mpOMiered (0- 
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f4d^»iiji||W?i^*igf!l('!jfi:ftAJpt^e*iiij<^-di.'t^ .TiW'.o]fonc«is . 

junder in rasped .<Jf woHicidt 

'^ 1 .' ^;ed^(U||tj4i^y^B^riiwm itLOrdar.^MIuence'ii public ssfvant: 

j^’Mincoosct docunwm intetKkKl lo-c^ 
iiO'iM or bidding tor. propAiY or., untawiiiiiy 
«ni3a0ri0 .ilA PMto w. pbBtti^ offences defined under‘Sec 162 or Sec: 
163 of dier^& After bel^b'Snducted the inquny thetokpal is required 
to subrnJt.his. report tb-the fW who wW then inform .him of fhe action 
pn^QSed to. be against the. effender. wit fun ihiee 

m6nt& -'.■,. 

. The Kll^ eleb fltakii. edaquata praviisions .to discourage falaa or 
frKrilobs eompWnts and ampowara the Lokpal to punish those whose 
compleifits araiteld tb ba;t^. Howawer. now that the BiH has been 
referred to a comirattaa.fte outcome is open to speculation. For, it is 
welFknoWn that tte .daiiler .Lokpat Bills rter having been referred to 
comrfiiiliees got ^taNad for one reason or another. And. whether the 
govemftieni wilt pursue;the E®l with as much enthusiasm, despite the 
witagortbrn It has generated, remains to be seen. 


JUDICIAL BEFORMS 

AND JUSTI CE FOR ALL__ 

T he two-day confeience of die Chief Justice of India, r.tnet justices 
of High Courts, law ministers and chief ministers, in New Delhi, 
proposed several measures to reform the country's judiciary in 
order to develop a quicker and effective judicial system. PM Rajiv 
Gartdhi, in his inaogurdl addreas, stressed the need to mobilise the ler^ 
Arms ltd government money bloctced in the courts. He also favoured the 
idea of eming up High Courts for smaller states, especially the north¬ 
eastern states and;defanded the policy of having chief justices from out¬ 
side the states, ’. 

The Chief Justice of tndia P.N. Bhagwati proposed the setting up 
of mobile courts jn rural areas, appellate labour tribunals, 
administrative tribunals and service tribunals. A system oi non- 
stipendiary magistrate^for petty offences punisitable with fine was al.so 
suggested by him. 

A 17-point resolution was unanimously adopted at the end of the 
conference in a bid to prowde the common man with justice, easily and 
quickly, and eliminate anears in all courts within the next five years. For 
the tatter steps include setting up of a working group from amongst 
Chief Justi6es and chief ministers which would advise the Judicial 
Reforms Commissiori in. matters pertaining to reforms in civil and 
• criminal procedure courts. It also reiterated ChicI Justice Bhagwati’s 
recommendal.iori of setting up mobile courts in rural areas for which the 
Parliament would liave to pass an appropriate legislation. The resolution 
also suggested that the institution pf tlie Lok Adalats, which are providing 
commendable-services in settling petty disputes outside the court in the 
states of Tamil Nadu. Gujarat. Maharashtra and UP. should have a 
statutory basis artd should be Included in the National Legal Services 
law proposed to be passed by Pertiament. 

It had also been agreed upoti that state governmenis should 
increase the number of courts and also the strength of judges. In fact the 
Union Lew Minister. Aaoke Sen, has decided to fill up the BO odd 
vacancies in the Supreme Coun and High Courts within the next three 
months. 


The. feasibility of the- resolutions and recommendations wHI be 
studied end the situation witt then be laviawBd by die participams of the 

conference ner a month. ___ __ __ 

NUCLEAR REACTORS 

IN DIGE NISIN G THE SCENE___ 


I ndia. IS going about ;'ihf job of indigenisi'ng its nuclear power 
programme in a big way. On Aug 6. Ofwuva, a 100 Mw natural 
uraniutri reactor designed: constructed and c<»nrnissioned by scien* 
lists of the Bliabha AtorniC.Research Centie. v^exn crnicaL.lt is likely to 
become operational Noyamber ihis-veai. This indigeriously produced 
reactor,.the largeal otit$.'ltind,'(S'Or)e of the new high fluS reactors m the 
world.-The he^ wat»' cooled arrd moderaied uramum reactor is 2.b 
times larger than'the 2S-vi6ar>>old Canadian t^ni Circus reaclor which ii 
' will replace. . 

Evep. Its. ipo«;i.intfi^B^ ebpiponen» Mce Ca^ and fa ef kn g 
^ maebinarhBiiai baan epiiibicibnd.in fbdlB. DIUnhie .ie Hcety to creete an 
Arjmpactki. the 1iek6‘<^>inelioh«k egrieuNure and mduenv w it wifl baip 
<ncieasftbwpreduci|l^;dif«l^lpim lite Iodine Clwomium-51 and 


_,_■■■•■V 

rMaMHMhiW''ttie^23fSrjM«y.-eae«^ the 'Madrae' atonic 'power:-' 

ptsnta at fCalpakkain elsO'wentpittieal on Aug,12—‘another mUestoneiP' 
-India's nuclear power progtemmaL.-Thecommarcial-production of power-" 
by this unit isexpected to start by December thia year.: 

Several rww reactore are also in the offmg. An indlgenously^designed 
last breeder test reactor at Kalpakkam is expected to faecomocritlcai by- 
Sefiember. Tni« fiOMw icactor wiil osu plulri'iniin-'.iiamum-catbidu 


daveioj^ at BARG as fuel: The Mtharsshtra Atomic Power Ptant-tt. ■ 
with a generating capacity of 220 Mw will also become operationei by 
October.. The govemmeni also proposes to commission the Narora 
atomic power project by 1966-87 and the Kakrapur atomic project in 
Gujarat in the Seventh Plan period. 


NYLRERE'S VISIT .... ' .' 

STREN GTHENING TIES _ _ ^ 

T he Tanzanian ^sident Julius Nyerere visited India in the last leg of 
his three Asian nation tour. In an attempt to strengthen the friendly 
lies between the two countries The wide-rmging talks he had with 
tnd'ij'i leaders were tocussed on the .slate of .itlaiir. prev.nling in South 
Africa. 


The two countries (.hared a enmrunn concern ovoi Iho !:itu.ltion in 
South Alnca and strongly condemned Pretoria's i.ir.ist rnginio Wtiite 
apiil.iuding Tan.-'ania's un.slinleii clMniiiioiiiny ol the cause ol the South 
Atriran (leoiite. India extended unequivocal !.up(»'iii to the liberation 
movements in South Alnca. Piesidtxit Botha's im|irincipl-?d racist 
iegirrie'.s manoeuvres to Ihwail a iieaceful .si-ttleirionl in Ntimilii.j, 
emboldened as it is by the siitipoil extended to it liy ;\ome powetiul 
nations, came in lor some scathinq c.ntiosm. However the Tanzanian 
President was hopeful that the racist tegime would end- Said Nyerere: 
The real process ol letiolution of aiMifthuid iii Stjuth Alnca by torce has' 
liegun and the black niajonty is now prepaied to die tor -its 
rights." 

President Nyerere airo lashed out at the US. charging it and some 
developed countries of hijacking the International Monetary Fund (IMF). 
He said the IMF had become a mere instrument in the hands ol the rich 
north to control tire south and that the IMF funds were being misused 
for destabilising developing countries. 

The Tanzanien President also met the visiting Secretary-Coneral of 
tlie Commonwealth. S.S. Ramphal. to give him an assessment of tlie 
situation in Africa. It is expected that the current turmoil will ligure pro- 
rii'iienllv htilh -ii tlio t.,oniniiniv..,'.iil 1 ii H,.- i;t.-. Ol Oii'.i-niiii'-nl M>'t i in Iti'; 
Bahamas, in October, and the non-aligned foreign ministers conference 
in Luanda in September. 

India, on its part, look this opportunity to express its concern over the 
militarisation of the Indian Ocean which is posing a grave threat to the 
.seciintyol lilKii.'il and hinleil.iii.l mjU“. 

Prosideid Nyerere. who has led his country for more than 24 years 
since independence and is now laying down the office of President, also 
Slated tliat he had come to India at this juncture to reaffirm his country's 
friendship with India and gave the assurance that relations between the 
two crjuntries would remain as friendly under his successor, 
too. 

CLAUSEN'S VISIT ... .. 


TAKING STOCK OF THE SITUATION 


T he visit of the World Bank President. A.W. Clausen, to iiidia. has 
forced the financial institutions of the counuv to rea&tess their 
standing. And, although Clauswi has assured Iruiia of an increased 
flow ol corn essional credii duiTiq .Si^vi.ruh Pm', '.); .> u.Kici'ii 
that India should rely mote on commercial borrowings tlian on con¬ 
cessional aid. Clausen slso underscored the import .vice ot exports as 
the most prudent way of meeting the Seventri Plan resources 
lequiraments. 

Howevet in view of the se'rouf gap if. internal and exictn.)i resources. 
Clausen's assui.ince roint’: >•' . n' ;i;! -.Vmlo c-.i • - nl; 

loan affHiaie. the tmeroationai Development Ager c.y (IDA), will try to 
give more aid to India and speed up tlisbursaments despite tire fact ina. 
it IS oresently facing severe constraints For. the US and other maiot 
donor countriee have pledged a lesser amount tor the tOA lepieiiishment 
henceforth curbing die bank's lending abHlty. For. Clausen says. India 
should not be (jenalisad foi itj, .-irM.^opirir-sni npi r i,-: -. H.'tt.ei 'f-- (le-,.i-i'rp- 
ment experience makes it a strc’i.g .-.r:e tor luciea-c r-: '.i.'on iitfici.i; 
long-term diwetopintm assiUiV'.c/i. 

(Continued on page 55/ 
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NIGERIA 

MISSI ON UNSUCCESSFUL _ _ 

T h«reV»a.t yat another change in ’iifjeria'r. govern^nt when 
an obaoure army oflioer. Brig • l ogaoro deposed the 20- 
month-old military governtner; of Maj Gen Mohammad 
Buhari in a bloodless coup and jet up Maj Gen Ibrahim 
Babangida. Chief of the Army Staff, as President. Maj Gen 
Babangida was a member of Maj Gen Buhari's Supreme Miiitaiy 
Council, and had also masterminded Buhari's coup in 1983. 
which had overthrown the civilian government of Alhaji Shenu 
Shagari, foNowirtg widespread riots after the 199? general eleo* 
tions. Opposition elements had then charged Shagari o? rigging 
the eleciione 

Ihe reason for the present coup, according to Bogaoro. was the * 
dow pace of reform* of the Buhari regime, which had failed to 
overcome the economic difficulties of the people, "as expressed in 
the media", had been ignored repeatedly. 1he allegation had 
some trudt because recently Buhari had banned all discussions on 
the country's politicei future on the grounds that Nigeria was not 
ripe for such discussions. Editors and others who had critidaed this 
move had been detained. 

However, all African countriee do not resort to such radicaf 
moves to bring about s change in the leadership. On Aug 16. 
Tanzania's only official party. Chama Cha Mapinduzi, endorsed 
the appointment of Ali Hassan Mwinyi as President of Tanzania; 
Mwinyi had been hand-picked by President Julius Nyerere. who 
will soon retire after 24 years as the country's leader. There will 
be a presidential diaciion in October but that is expected to be a 
mere formality. Mwinyi is likely to uphold Nyerese’s policies His 
take-over is not expected to generate' any radical changes. 

southTafrica” ' 

PROTESTING AGAINST RACISM 

V iolence in South Africa has intensified since August and 
blade townships in the Cape Town area have become the 
ma in focus of turbulence. The oountiv's black miners took to 
arms as well and sbuck at a number of gold mines and collieries 
There was a mass march in Capa Town's Pollamor Jail where 
Nelson Mandela, the leader of the African National Congress is 
imprisoned. This resulted in violent police reprasdon which 
evoked aitidsm even from the US Snoa the currant unrest began 
last year, over 600 people have died, making It as bloody an 
uprising as the 1976-1977 Soweto riots. Meanwhile, the South 
African economy has been subjected to undue strain as foreign 
Investors have begun to withdraw their money. The sand fall from 
45 American cents to a record low of 38 cents, and it was only 
after the Central Bank intervened that it roaa again to 41.6 cants 
which is still loss than half its value two years ago. In fact the 
South African Resorve Bank Governor want abroad in August to 
discuss emergency rescue measures with Western governments. 

The &iropean community aant a lad-finding miadon to the 
country, despite Pretoria's attempts to prevent it from Batting out 
In the U& too. a Bill calling for eoonomic sanctions against South 
Africa is awaiting passage. 

Although Pretoria is under pressure both globaliy and within 
the country from its black majority. Prasident Pietw W. Botha 
made it dear by lata August that he had no intentions of oommi^ 
ting himsslf to new reforms on power sharing. He said. "I am net 
prepared to make it (a oommibnanQ. not now and not 
tomorrow." Instead, he offered, es he Ifod done before, to. 
negotiate with some blacks on limited paiidoal change, and ttiesa 
blacks appeared to be hand-pideed by him. He offered the blacks 
no incentives to negotiate and no reason to beliovo that jusdoe 
could be attained without further struggle. 

One point of eonoam for black sympathisars is the amount of 
disunity within the black community. On the one hand Is the 
United Democratic front (UOf). an umbrella group of 600 multi¬ 
racial groups On the other is thtf inkatha. a rival political group. 
The two are. at present, iocked in an inoeasingly violent struggle 
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to gain more Influence within the '^ck-eoi^ifonl^ llfib 
infighting can only leojd to a weakening Ht their sln^tilo f ilith^'. 
Iheir common enemy-the white minoitfty. ■ 

JAPAN AIR disaster ■■ ‘•V ■' ::-V, 

FATAL FLAW / . V 

he worst single plane diSastw in aviat^ history occurred 
when Japan ^ lines (JAL) Flight 12^ from Tokyo to Osaka 
crashed into Mount Osutaka in mic^Augi^ killing 520 of. the 
624 people on board. Although the cause' of the crash Ts sftfl : 
uncertain, one theory is that there may have been a flaw iri the 
tube mat held the front of the vertical stabiliser to-the rest of the 
plane. If this tube snapped, this could have'tipped open the 
cabin's roof thus causing explosive decompre^on. Before it 
crashed, the pilot, with art experience of 12.400 hours of flying 
time, reported that the apparent .cause of the trouble was the 
breaking of the rear-most right hatdi door. Investigation later 
showed this door to be intact. In fact, all the four survivors of the 
aash had bean seated in the rear of the plana This crash occurred 
only 10 days after a Lockheed L-1011 crashed in Dallas. Texas, 
killing 134 people. 

It took rescuers about 15 hours to get to the scene of the crash. 
One of the survivors said that she had heard several children's 
voices for hours after the crash before they had gradually faded 
away. A newspaper later reported that according to the police 
coroners.in foe nearby town of n<jioka. some of the victims had 
been alive for hours after the crash. What actually happened was 
that the search had to be abandoned on the evening of the crash 
because of poor visibility, and it was only in the morning that air¬ 
borne troopscould slither down topes attached to helicopters The 
JAL president. Yasumoto Takagai, claimed responsibility {pr the 
actident and submitted his resignation to Nakasone. . 

Although JAL has a first-class reputation for maintenance and 
on-time performance, its overa'! safety record is questionable. In 
1982. a mentally unstable pilot plunged his DC-8 into Tokyo Bay. 
killing 24 people. In the last ' 3 years, four other major crashes 
have taken place, in Moscov.. Neur Delhi. Kuala Lumpur and 
Anchorage, -and a total nf people have died. All of these 
were blamed on pilot error. 

Whatever the cause tor tts^c'ashes, there is at present a global 
fetH' of flying. There is ai.:o a demand for seats in the rear of planes 
since the survivors of the JAi. crash were all seated in the back, 
-lowevdr. according to airlir<p authorities, there is no logic behind 

this as survivinQ a plane cra sh is mos tly a matter of chance. ' _ 

PAKISTAN 

GRAVE ISSUES 

he death of Shahnawaz Bhutto, the youngest son of the late PM 
Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, has set off another round of struggle between 
the Bhutto family and President Zia-ul-Haq which may hove fst^ 
reaching consequences. Shahnawaz Bhutto was found dead in his Can¬ 
nes apartment on Jut 18. and the French police kept his body for 
post-mortem. According to some sources, death occuned due to 
poisorting. In Pakistan, meanwhile, hundreds of Pakistanis began tocort- 
gregate at the Bhutto family burial ground of Garhi Khuda Baksh. 200 
miles north-east of Karachi. Thousands of others began to move 
towards the province of Sind, the stronghold of the Bhutto family and 
tlw Pakistan People's PartyfPPP). 

' Zia, however, was takirtg no chances, his main foar being that the 
outpouring of sympathy may turn into a maior pofitieal demonstration. 
He placed military forces on aleit in Sind, barred opposition leaders from 
entering the province and placed many PPP leadm under house amat. 
The mafor factor behind such measures was that' Benazir Bhutto,, the 
late PM's daughter and the present leader of foe PPP, decided to attend 
the funeral ceremony. She.had moved to Loixfon fo 1984 after bekig 
released from-house arrest, but is stHt Zia's rnost"formidable poHticai 
enemy. She was given a tumultuous welconie on bet return to Karachi 
to bu^ her brother and thousands of people lined the 13-mfle rout#' 
from the airport to her residance. Zia retaliate against this expressian 
of sympathy and support by placing her under house arrest, initiaily for 
90 days. 













.V <0 Supporters ir» Pekisian because Goua 

Shah, CM of Sind had announced only the day before her arrest that 
she would be sHowed to move freely in the province as long as she did 
not cause trouble. Benazir Bhutto, on her part, had said that the PPP 
would not start any agitation against the regime till rtexi January. On 
Aug 15. June had promised to lift the eight-year-old martial law in 
Pakistan on Jan 1.1986. Upon which she had. insisted that she would 
not create any trouble that would lead to a further postponement of the 
decision to restore democracy. However, many Pakistanis are skeptical 
about Zia> intwitions. He has planned a series of legislative measures 
which wili prolong his rule under what he calls ‘controlled democracy'. 
He recently proposed an amendment to the 1973 Constitution that will 
give him the authority to hire and fire all the country's top officials, 
including the PM. He has also planned a National Security Council, 
dominated by his own hand-picked generals, which would have the 
po wer to overrule any moves by a future civilian governmen t. 

SYRIA-LfBANON 

CAM PS OF C RUELTY _ 

F ighting broke out again in Beirut in late July and August in v^ich at 
least 300 people were killed. This time the main perpetrators were 
the Shies and the Oruzes. Nabih Berri of the Shia Amal militia and 
'/Valid Jurnblatt. the leader of the Onjzes.formedanew political organisa¬ 
tion with the aim of replacing Lebanon's multi-religious state with a 
'.eculai democratic nation, which would be pro-Arab and anti-Israel, 
and would do away with the political pnviteg« of the Christian com- 
mimity m Lebanon. Since the new organisation was sat up in Damas¬ 
cus. the Christians assumed that it had Syrian backing. Indeed. Syria did 
give the Shia Amal militia 50 T-54 tanks in late July, which made them 
even more irresponsible. Artilterybanles whichbegan in Beirut on Aug 9 
neve continued since then The Shias also used car bombs to take inrK3- 
ccnt liv^. 

Allthough the Christian Maronite groups have closed ranks and have 
I ejected the Shia-Druze plans, they still do not want to break from Syria. 
I’resident Gemayel visited Damascus, where President A.-isad of Syria 
assured him that Syria was committed to gradual reform and supttorted 
Gemavef. 

Meanwhile, the Palestinians in Lebanon are still suffering. During the 
Israeli occupation, hundredr of them were slaughtered in Beirut's 
refugee camps and the slaughter goes on. their executors are the Shias. 
It is now revealed that ebriier this year Shia gunmen surrounded three 
sharity Palestinian towns in Beirut, two of them being Sabra and 
Shatilia. where in September 1962 Maronite Christians were massac- 
led. The.Shias tried to expel all Palestinians who were loyal to Yasser 
Arafat, and whan they refused to budge. if^ tried to bomb them into 
submission. Almost 18.000 of the camps’ 70.000 inhabitants have fled 
to other parts of Beirut, and 14,000 have moved to Southern Lebanon. 
Amal gunmen captured about "1.500. most of whom are feared dead. 
About 638 other Palestinians were killed in the camps.WhileirT 982 the 
ma.ssacre received widespread coverage, the present carnage has so far 

gone unreported.__ ___ _ _ _ 

ARABIfcAGUE 

MEETING I N VA IN _ _ 

T he 21 -membw Arab League held its 13th meeting in 40 years in 
Casablanca. According to some pessimistic observers -the dis¬ 
harmony among the members was so apparent that .t niav well be 
•ts last ir>s«>tirig. Only nine of the Arab Heads ol Slate showed u() and 
;j'/ra. 1 obanon. Soulb Yernon, Algeria and Libya did not send any reo- 
festtr.Miivc.': at an. The basic tliijn-ly i'- bolwenn ti'e t :;iir.tii!CtiO''.sl 
^icnt' and the ’ reject ion ists'. lo the fotmer gri;up boioii'} ’l••(! iioie lic.i- 
i’olu Ai-ab cour-ines who v.isti to nroinoto Ibe l.iiV-to -1 .r;)>.'i '(>iriiuia 
drawn up by King llus,";“i: ol Jordan and the Liberation 

Orgiir.isations (PIO) Yasser Aiafai. At the last A.ab League nieeting held 
w fez in 1982, a had been decided that oeace wco»i •>« guaranteftd for 
all .statc.s. including Israel by implication, in return’ tor the rreaiion of a 
Palesiiniari state coupled with Israel's withdrawal from lire territory it has 
. occupied .since 1967. This year's February accord was meant to create 
a mechani.'vin to implement the Fez agreement for the.setting up of a 
.joint Paiestioian-Jordanian delegation which would hold .peace talks 
through U3 Assistant Secretaiy .of State, Richard Murphy, with Israel. 
The rejectionists, led by Syria, however, still refoae to think about a 
compromise with Israel. 

^ In fact, the Casablanca rrieet rriado no substaritial gaina. The Arab 
Laai^ ^eed .to erhisaaiies to mecflate between seveiat foudmg 


Arab states, including Syria ai^ Ireb. and tg condemri Iren for its role In 
the five-year lortg Persiari Gutj war. They also conveyed their apprw'd- 
tion of the Febctiary agreem«it. Jordan, however, intends to use this as 
a go-ahead stgrtal and will constitute a delegation To talk to Murphy. 

Meanwhile. Syria, the rejectionist leader, sponsored another kind of 
summit in Lebanon Representatives of 15 Lebano.-te political parties ‘ 
and organisations ana about 3U political independents met at- Chtaura 
and declared the formation of a National Alliance Front. The Front 
declared That it had a "special and distinctive relationship" with Syria and 
demanded a separation of Lebanon from Israel and "all its agents" It 
also said that ns purpose was to promote changes in the Lebanese sys- 
tem^f representation which at present favtxirs the Mamnita Christians. 
SOUTH P^ific TREATY . 

SAF ET Y FIRST _ _ 

T he South Pacific. Forum held its .innual summit <ii ILiroionga, the 
capital of Cook Islands recently, and the main outcome—a South 
Pacific Nuclear Free Zone Troatv—caused cuitcnts among the 
major nuclear weapons-holdiiig ridiioni. The 13 meinbeis of the torum 
are Australia, (he Cook Islands, Fiji, Kiribati. New Zealand. Niue. Papua 
New Guinea, the Soloman Islands. Tonga. Nauru Tuvalu. Vanuatu, and 
Western Samoa. There is also an obseiver. the Federated States of Mic¬ 
ronesia. which IS a US administered UN trust teintoiy 

The Nucleat-Free Zone treaty had been fir.'Jt projiosed by Australian 
PM Bob Hawke two years ago. According to its provisions, the 
manufacture, stationing and testing of nuclear weapons within the zone 
are banned. However, nuclear powered ships and those carrying rtuclear 
weapons will still be able to ply in the region's waters, although the deci¬ 
sion on docking rights has been loft to individual members ot Ihe^orum. 
Nauiii. Papua Nuw Guinea, the Salomon Islands. Tonga and Vanuatu 
held out. but the otlior torum inentbor; hoped dial they would soon 
■jgic.t'. Whethei the five big nuclear nations, the US. the USSR. China. 
Irancu .'ind Britain, would accejit the treaty is. however, another 
'.Jljoslion. 

Mo.st slate.s in rbe region appear determined to pursue a nuclear free 
. oPv in tho South Pacific, New Zealand's David Lange is still keen on 
pun uaii.i Icgislaiion that would permanently exclude nuclear ships from 
New Zeaiana's 'w.'iiers. France and the US will be most affected by such 
I'tea'.iirrrs, t he forum’.'; iri.'atv I'ro'/isions wuuld pti»r.lude further "French 
uridetgiound nuclear testing at ine island tjf Mururoa. The US lias long 
laKer; tho tr»gion lor granted and Us nuc'oar j'.owi'iml ships ‘i.ave been 
jiiving the South Pacific \A«iers. It is novz concerned because the Soviet 
profile has been growing 'n the region. Recently, Kinbati signed an 
.igreement with USSR giving the Russians pernii.ssion to fi!.h in their 
200'mile coastal zone in return tor $1.6m per year The Chinese, too. 
have been establishing then prosenco. fhev have sei up new 
embassies m Papua New Guinea. Fiji and Western Samoa Under tho 
arcumstances. tiie US '.vill have to ro-evaluate «s strategy tor ilio legnn. 

Tlte forum also discussedahe status uf the militant Kanak rebels who 
ere now opposing I'rencti colonial rule in New Oiludonia. The forums 
communique quostioneil It,.mco i plans to upgrade its military bases in 
the tetritoiy. but at the s<iit!»- •.I’Ttc. atom'sad the current schedule that 
calls foi regional oloctions ii New C.ii^adonia iri September (the date 
may be chaugeri) .and a 'zoin or irjdepcridanco b/ the end ol 1987, 

LATIN AMERICA ~ ~ 

PRESIDENTIAL PROBLEMS 

T wo ”6i ’LaritV Americas'’iitajof d'rjbiot ' nations "n.i,c* View 
Piosidem.-; aiirl one of Ihem shucked ttw woilrl'*: leudirvi Irankers 
during !.i', inauguuil speech. Peru's /\Jan Garci.i der.Uired tlial heu- 
•..■•f.siih Pom vniild liinii the annual jiaymenl ivi is dobi lo P.'Ji ol his 
i.ou'r Iry’s ii-|i')ii •svi'ing.'s wtiicn IS between SJliO'n 'j,3f'i0 rn. 
Pmis debt arnnuni'. ;o Sl-lti. • and wiih thi;. ni.d .il leji.ivinei'i the 
wonrj's barikh's iiavr; '•oinqiiung lo woriy abuut 

bnlivia's iti'w P'r....Uf.-ii. '/ic.irii l’.„ l.sSjui.Mi'u. whii 
ihe lunner- it' tiiu i.iii.-ndenl'al eler;tior.r. Ik-Ii! hi .luly. .Since neilhi" he. 
Wiiti 20.4% ut llie votes, nor the v.innti; ll'.ijo Banzer, witri 28.6'!'., rr! 
the votes, bad a clear rriajorily. the elect'on was decidwl by the Bolivian 
Cor gress in August, and here Paz won by 94 votes to bl, 

Both tfie Presidents face setious pfobleni.s. In Peru, mflatinn is run¬ 
ning out of control, the per capita income has fallen to its lowest level 
since 1964 and industrial production is rapidly falling. Further. Maoist 
guerillas are creating unrest in the Audran highlands and the government 
is saddled with budget deficits and narcotics related corruption. Inflation 
jn Olivia is betw^ 8,900% and 34.000%. depending on what 
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f<giiros the calculation » bas^ Oft^ M> fOymenta tiow bem mada on As' 
$3.6h debt in (tie past 16 months. Tha biack market accounts tor t h ree 
tounli of tfi*f economy- Problems are also being created bir trade onions 
led hr leffisis 

Boih f’residnnis havu unvatled austeriiy pfaas: Caroa's plans include a 
iii icf> trcc/c, a sltatp cui in military oxpeiitiilures and a 12% devaluation 
III ihrt Hnrutfian sol. Pa/, on ‘the other hand, believes in culling inflation 
!•,' iiuldHHj down statu spending, especially by Ihe loss makeig stale Hn- 
nulling company. He wants realistic exchange rates, more investment in 
.-igi.ciiltijie and an agreement with llie International Mnneiary Fund 
(IMI'I 

MuanAh'le. the maior bankers of tfie world are concerned as to 
v.lii'Mici oiircr Latin American countries would follow the Peruvian 
uxaiTiiiie. Nineteen Latni American governments have recently called for 
n '.weeping political "diaiogue" with Western creditors to defuse Ihe 
'llf|.■u-/cal old debt ensis. To make matters worse. Cuba's President 
Castro recently told a gathering of lepreseriiaiives bom 30- Latin 
American countries that they should forget about their S360b deM to 
Westerncredilors and not pay it back. However, there is still a silver tin 
ing lor the Western creditors: Colombia. Venezuela and Ecuador have 
iiia>le considerable progre.ss in meeting their debt obligaiions and Brazil 
and Mexico can still receive IMF-sponsored loans and trade credits. 
Thus, all Latin American borrowers are not m as dire a strait as Bolivia or 
Peru.__ 

HONG KONG 

CMN.ESE checkers__ 

A ccording to tTe Hong Kong agreement, reached between China 
and Britain last September. China promised to keep Hong Kong 
as it is. for 60 years after Britain-twids over Ihe dty to Cl^ in 
1997 However, the people of Hong Kong are already jitteiy about 
their future. It was decided to implement some basic laws to safeguaro 
Hong Kong's social and economic freedom when Britain leaves. What 
i.s worrying Hong Kong is that these laws are being drafted in China by 
Chinese experts, and only a few Hong Kongers who have a long record 
of trieridlincss towards China are being consulted. Politically, rising stars 
like Maria Tam and Allen Lee, are nowhere m the picture. Moreover. 


socialist iaW tocettUy 

basic tow sfwiild be talart-by the Chtot^ 

Under the September agreiemorit. Htxig.Kpng^s'bdt^M 
have the finaf word: ’ \ ’ - 

Another cause of wofiy: to ihe Hohg .Km^ f^O^nw^^ 

activities. The Attomev Geharal, MtcM Thomas' 

changes to the civii and commercial fraedoms. whkdv ware ak OjBpossdi. 

He proposed that there should baa trfburial to vvatchpyar'pbikctiQaalitf' 

publications'. Although there is no bfajaciion to oehsip^hip of. po^.. 

nographic material. Hong Kongers felt ihai China could later use it to 

curb politically obiactitinabte publications. The proposal to now being ' 

recortsktered- 

Thomas also proposed that trials of complex cornmetctol crjtoias 
were to be Iward by a judge and a panel of expert adjuc^tors It v^. 
felt that this would weaken Hong Kong's legal system. ThomaeT third ' 
propoaal was a ‘powers and privNages' BilL one clausa of which Woidc$: 
have made tt a legal offence to show 'intentional dtorespecT to cbdiy^;, 
dHors. Already 25 clauses of the 28-ctou8e Bill have been detotad. 

Hong Kong's future is also being discusaed by the joint Katoon group 
set .up under the agreement to discuss trade anangements .and inuh 
lilaieral issues. This group to composed of both British and Chinese 
members and meets to Londoa its work to shrouded in secrecy and this 
, has been criticised by Hong Kongers who want to know which way the 
wtod is blowing. However, there are stHI 12 years to go before the 
transfer of power lakes place, and much water would have flown down 


WEST GERMANY 

SPIES IN THE FOLD 


I n tote August, when Hans Joachim Tiedge crossed the border and' 
defeded to East Germany, the beginnings of another espionage 
scandal (see box) became evident in West Germarty. Tiedge. an 
extremeiy important coimter espionage official worfcing'on East German 
affairs, was evidentiv a Communist spy for the past 19 yaais and was 
lesponsible for exposing East German spies working in Wbst Germany. 
Befcm Tiedge's defection, two secretaries. Sonja Luneburg arxl 


FLUENCY 

DEVELOPMENT COURSE 

■ By Post ■ In 3 months 

You may be well-qualified, and good at writing in 
English. You may be good at translating, too. 

But can you SPEAK English fluently ? 

You may be a good scholar and may have a good 
knowledge of everything. But can you SPEAK in 
English about what you know without faltering ? 

• Our CoiiiM win isalnB yos bntak irw sf 
hceUutloiia and apmk EugjHsli urMli a 


a Our Couna ailll maka yoa apaak by Janllni 
wHk EagHah-ap ae c h . 

Our learner) include Ail fndio Service Officers; JurUckd Oftoeta,' 
Commissioned Officera, Aduoeates. Drsetora, Er^ n eer a, 
Eseeutlues. Businessmen. Qiril Servlee amtUdaaea and 
candidates for all career. compeUtlona. 

Booklet and Applfcatton Fona for So. S/- Irooo: 
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SPY SCANDALS 

W est Germany has proved to be tertile ground lor espionage 
activities with spy scandals shaking the country with periodic 
frequency. Among the spy cases to have rocked the country, 
some notable ones are as follows: 

- a fti 1960. Alfred Frenzal. ^ Social Democratic Party member 
speciaNsing to defence matters on the parliamentaiy comminee. who 
had worked as spy for both East German and the Czech secret service, 
was arrested. After being given a 15 year prison sentence he was han¬ 
ded over to East Germany to 1966. 

a In 1961. Heinz Felfe. who ptoyed the part of a double agent spy¬ 
ing for both West and East Germany, was caught. Felte's espionage 
activities had future repercussions and ultimately led to the departure 
from office of Chanceliw Konrad Adenauer in 1963. 
a In 1974, the sensational spy scandal involving Gunter GuMatime. 
an East German rekigee who had become a close conlidant of Chanoefbr 
Willy Brandt was exposed. Guiltoume who was one of Brandis most 
trusted secretaries had an intimate knowledge of many confidential 
NATO records and also much of Brandt's private cxirrespondeiice with 
other world leaders. Guillaume's exposure led to the resignation of 
Brandt in 1974. 

0 to 1976. Renate Luize. secretaiy to Defence Mintotry Personnel 
Head, her husband Lothar Erwin working as a small official in the 
Defence Mmistry and Jurgm Wiegel. a naval department cterfc passed 
dirtied and secret tofomiation amounting to more than 1.000 
'do^menls to East Germany. The Lutze scandal forced Defence Ministef. 
George Leber to resign 

• to 1984. Manfred Rotsch. head of the aircraft engtoeertog depart¬ 
ment of West Germany's largest aircraft rnanufacturer was arrested tor. 
being a KGB spy for the last 17 years, . ' . 

The basic reason why WCst Germany to so vuinerabto to espidtags 
activiiies is that identification is easy to conceal far a pbrsoa ntovirtg 
from East to West Germany as ethnic backgrounds for the (wo cbiintrtos 
are similar as'also the common border they sham iMth each dtlwr,.. 
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wty* th« «>enomfc!s 

MirmMrMMin BinQifnann and tha toner wortono w • honir Iwami in 
tht AMnetoUon of Etotot. • group dMHng 
wm^tontoi (tod baan 9fv«n to oihar couMrtott afw WOrid War U-- also 
dtoanpaalidlhouoh ao far no avidanca has surfaced oqnnactktt. Ttodaa 

andthaaeantariw disappaaranoe^it« possibtothat TMdaadtopadMto'- 
off before croaalno the border himself. To comptow them^dSyilLoianz 
Benkig. a West German Armed Forces cowier who had atofrtowfcad on 
aircondhionino insuilations in a'secret govemment Moitfbn. abo 
vanished from Boon. Beuing, it is belisved. wee • inaianilii.in the net- 
worlc of spies operating in Bonn. The recent spy exposure has fed to a 
tightening on security checks in Bonn. Though the Tiadge scandal will 
not alter West German relations with the MATO countries in any sub¬ 
stantial way as these agencies already treat West German imelligence 
agencies with a little respectful caution, it will certainly affect the pro- 
cess of the normalisation of relations between the two Germanies. 

ARGENTINA ' 


TR OUBLED TIMES _ 

R ecently a tangled tale of espionage and political intrigue surfaced 
in Argemina. It appears that a right-wing security operative. Raul 
Guglielminetti, worked his way into the very cote ol Argentina Pre¬ 
sident Raul Aileron's govemment with the piirposc of sotting up and 
leading a network of heavily armed lerronisis wtio would carry out a 
ssneS ol tximbings and political kidnappings which would destabdBe the 
crrilian govmnment. A police raid 6n a summer house near Buenos Aires 
disclosed a right-wing 'death squad', with an arsenal of explosives. The 
house was owned by Guglialminotti. who shortly afterwards, escaped to 
Spain. However, the government's inept handling of tlie matter has led 
the ottponents of Alfonsin to diarge 'that Guglielrrijnettrs group may not 
have been an anti-Alfonsin grouti. but one created to spy on political 
opponents. 

Meanwhile. Alfonsin's por'ularity u- on the increase because of his 
anti-inflationary piogtsmrne which was announced in June Inflation had 
reached 1.010% in May. but things have stabilised somewhat since 
ihori The programme co'isisis inainly o* a wage and price freero 1 he 
evidence so far sriMVj;: th.it itie nioasi.ies tiave worked and inflalion i;. 
corning dowvn Tariier the cost of living tied ''sen by about 40% or so a 
month ic July il rose by 6.2% oi.iy The wholesale price index aiso tell 
pv O.fl'V ir. J'jiv New money is no longer being pul into circulation and 
rhis na;. .he'ptirJ the rjconomy a great deal. 

On anot'ier from, tfie trial of the nine former Argentine rulers ai-cui-eo 
ol numan rigfitr. violation goes on. From 1976 to 1982. these rimr 
generals and admirals were members of the armed forces juntas that 
governed Argentina, and three of them even served as Presidents. In this 
pei^ over 9.00(7 people vanefted in the hunt for'ieltist subversives, and 
most of them are still missing and are presumed to be dead. Nine hun¬ 
dred people told horror stories before six judges about the treatment 
meted out to them by the military regime. The judges are expected to 
give their verdict in Dec ember.___ 

THAILAND COUP 

THREAT TO TINSULANONDA _ 

T hailand has a long history of coups. Within the past 60 odd years 
there have been 15 bids for jaower in this essentially military- 
dominated Oriental nation the latest on Sep. 9. An abofitive coup 
attempt was made to topple the Prem Tinsulanonda Government by a 
disgruntled former army Colonel. Manoon roopvhachoran and hts 
brother Air Force Squadron Leader Marias. Swift action by the loyalist' 
troops, however, nipped the uprising in the bud. 

The latest coup detat. the second during PM Tmsolanonda's 
tenure, was apparently masterminded by a former Supreme Commander 
of the armed forces, also an ex-PM of the country Kriangsab Chamanan. 
The previous one in 1981. dubbed the Ajsril Fool's coup, was also led 
by Roopbhachoran. This time 22 tanks from the 4th C^vatry Regiment 
and about 400 to 500 troops participated io the rebellion—in the 
absertce of both PM Tinsulanonda who was away on an official visit to 
Indones'ia and the Supreme Commartder 11 Gen Arthit-'; Kamlang-ek. 

Far from being bloodless like the earlier uprisings this coup turned out 
to be a violent 10-hour confronatation between the loyalist.troops and 
the rebel forces. In which, according to ofticM estimates, four people 
mdudirtg two Western journalists were killed and 59 injured. The 
apparent cause of the rebellion was discorttent generated by Tin- 
sulanondafs econornic policies, h is widely believed that these policies 
are responsible for the present critical state of the economy, rising 
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unemployment and'uhder-emi^yment. AndTinsulanonda's dKition to 
devah^e the Thai curiericy. baht, came in tor some scathing criticism 
Bven from Gen Anhit and would have, m all probablAv, rasttoed in a 
coup had it not bean for the support of the royalty which he enjoyed. AIL 
then is not well tor the Tinsulanonda Government, which is at the 
moment rather precariously parched i 

Chemical CHAOS ^ _ 

A ugdto was a’bed moitoi Ibr foe chemical amWH 

worst hk oornpanies was again Union Carbktoi. After the Bhopal 
^ tragedy last December m India. Unnn Carbide temporarily 
closed its Institute. West Virginia plant and spent over $5m to imjarove 
satoty legulBlians and impterrMit a new emogeneywoming system. But 
in mid-August a leak vi a c^rvcal storage tank sent toxic gas into the m 
over the Institute and tl« waning sken sounded about lialf an hour late. 
The gas was not methyl isocyartate. and, therefore, the damage was not 
as ssnous as at BliopaL Atxxit 134 lesiderts complained of chest pro 
btams. nausea and dixziness. but no casualties were reported However, 
coming after the Bhopal tragedy, this was anothei black mark for Union 
Carbide. 

A day after the Institute leak, a cargo of hazardous chemicals collided 
with a tanker truck on the Capital Beltway near Aiexartdria. Virginia, and 
about 7.(MX) cars were trapped on the road. Six hundred nearby 
residents had also to be evacuated. At Camden. New Jersey, a forklift in' 
a chemical plant struck a storage tank pipe, spilling 3,000 gallons of 
highly toxic liquid. In Valentine. Arizona, a freight tram carting 30 dif- 
lerent types of hazardous chemicals derailed, causing several explosions 
before the 70-car train was (malty destioyed by lire. And at vet another 
Union Carbide plant in West Virginia. 1 .C)00 gallons of non-toxic liquid 
was spill. According to critics of the chemical industry, it had always 
been a hazardous industrv; the onlvdiHerence is that tfie public is only 
now becoming aware td the (Lingers. 

FRANCE ' . 

.'STACKING stance 

O n Jul 10. Rainjidw W^irrmi tin- Ikm-.iiiji til ifi« Gincnpeace 
L'coii'ni'.di Mo/eim-i'i .v.i tit'inl/cti .n.ii '.unk .iritl j'iio cniw 
iffiemOf!' -.v.Ti killi'fl •■.oiiii atit'i .-..iiil-. Itcni li ini.u.dt'; like 
L'Ev»n»m»nt <tu l 0 udi and VSD began to point their fingers at the 
t-rorich Govciiim«rn Tin tjicf i'jip.ni- imwIik h.i<! Iiceii (iinjirfiing Im a 

voyage to Muruioa atoll, where the French conduct their nudesr tests, 
to protest ^ainsi these tests. To prevent that, tfie navy, it appears had 
been planning to put marines in fast small boats off the beaches. Even 
earfiar skirmishss had taken place between Crecmpeace ships aixl the 
French navy. 

Piesident Mittarrand. who had insisiad. in 1961. on daaning the 
French aacrat service of agents considsrad urtdesirsbie. immadtoieiy 
sent an apologetic letter to tiie New Zealand Government and called on 
his to inquite into the event. Bernard Tricot, a fotmar adviaar of G«*M»- 
(jauUe waa appoimad to head an iitquiry commission. But the scshdal 
tefusad to sink. Another journal, l» fioint aUaged that tha Dafance 
Minialar. Chartoa Harm had ordered a watch on tha Graanpaaca boat 
and had insisted that it should be kept out of the nuctoar-tast zone of 
Fnim although ha had not ordered the bombina Most people now 
baSevB that tha OGSE was invoKed. and the affair trtay toad to political 
probtotna ter Miltairand. The (areanpaaoa proiestais. however, have not 
bean diihevtarted. They have sent out another ship. Tha Grm»np»ae». 
to Mururoto Mittorrand has warned them that they would be kept out of 
the SO mito n uci es f test zone by force, ifnettossary. 

ftAeapMAtitoL in another devalopmem French Constitutional Coun¬ 
cil turned down previously pussed Bill on New Caledonia, which 
efividad the leiritoiY into four regions, each of which would aiect a court- 
ca whoso msmbara would coma together in a aaml-aulonomcius con- 
gran. The council ctaimsd mat the statute waa unfair as it fsvoinad tha 
fodapa n da n ce-mindad Kanaks at tha axpann of tha vaat French popula¬ 
tion in tha capital of Noumea. Mittarrand esHad a special aummar saa- 
Ifon of the Parltomont and intiorlucad a now Bill which would increan 
NownMCs rapreaontalion from 18 to 21 in a new 4A-aoot ‘^etriiotial 
Congreaa. Tha Naticnal Asse m bly in Franca paaaed this maaaure and it 

has gone to the Senate, which can delay but not block tiie statute The 
New Caledonian Territorial Congress eiections which wij't s-.hfaiiuVd Ini 
September, ate now exjiected to be held in Octnber 
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No aid ogaiiMt Aid* 

ii lb called AIDS: Acquired Immune 
Ocficioncy Syndrome. If that is a mouthful it 
luiK other, shorter, frightening riames—"Gay 
Pifigue' and Tear. The disease is deadly. Its 
main haunt is the US. But it is inexorably 
spreading around the world. Dr Ward Cates of 
the US Centre for Disease Control, warns 'the 
iKiiential tor this disease is much worse than 
anything mankind has seen before.' A state¬ 
ment that acquires ominous overtones' 
because cures are nowhere in sight; "Cures are 
not in the vocabulary." It is the greatest 
challenge to modern science and medicine, 
even greater than cancer, and if the increasing 
count of wasting, waning and dying peoplei «s 
any indication, the disease seems invincible. 
Origins 

One had heard of serious sex-linked dis¬ 
eases. like VDs, but there was no disease quite 
so lethal till the eruption-of AIDS in the US 
some four years beck. Nothing is known about 
the origin of this disease, though sonte experts 
claim to have traced its origin to the African 
green monkey. But since then AIDS hasn't 
looked back. It has stomped on leaving 
thousands dead and dying in its morbid trail. So 
far 73% of those afflicted have.been homosex¬ 
ual or bisexual men. 17% imravaneous drug 
users (they shared the needle with AIDS— 
infected mert) and 1% hemophiliacs (they 
received AIDS infected Mood durktg transfu¬ 
sion}. The rest of its victims are normal 
heterosexual people from common walks of 
Ufe. How they contracted the disease is. like 
much else about AIDS, uncertain. The popular 
theory, however, is that these men contracted 
AIDS from the prostitutes they visited. Ques¬ 
tions regarding its origin and nature continue to 
haunt doctors and patients alike. Says Dr 
William Haseltine, a leading invesligatqr at Har¬ 
vard's Dana Farber ^ncer Institute: *ln trying 
to understand AIDS have moved from b^g 


explorers in a canoe to explorara witAa small 
sail on the vast sea of what we do not know.* 
Natun 

' In a normal healthy person, viruses entedn^' 
the body are detected by macrophage cells 
which alert a specialised cell called a T cell. The 
T cell is the nerve centre of'the human faod^s 
disease resisting mechanism (immune system). 
'As soon as it is tipped off about the erttry of 
infectious alien bodies it multiplies itself into 
several helper T cells. The T cells stimulate the 
B cells to produce antibodies which attack and 
kill the invaders. 

In an AIDS-infected person.-the AIDS virus 
knocks out the T cells blocking their ability to 
recognise foreign substances, before turning, 
them into AIDS virus factories. The factory is 
extraordinarily efficient: due to a unique gettetic 
component the vims reproduces itself about 
thousand times as fast as any other kind of 
virus. This explains its rapid and 'rampant 
^owth. Without the infection sensing T cell, 
the human body is utterly powerless to fight 
even minor infections. As a result the victim is 
preyed upon by an endless sequence of dis¬ 
eases. Even mud diseases become fatal, in the 
face of complete lack of resistance. Some vic¬ 
tims develop rare cancers, neurological disor 
ders and brain damage, before succumMng to 
the inevitable rleath. 

/famadrat 

Will this rnarauding disease ever be con¬ 
quered? The answer is a big question mark. As 
rfoctors feverishly grope for possible remedies 
the patients die by the thousand. So far doctors 
and experts have failed to pinpoint a single 
significam chink in the death-dealing armour of 
the disease. Doctors are baffled and they dread 
going into room after room of patients asking 
what they can do. for at the rnoment there is lit¬ 
tle they can do. 

One idea, which'has emerged with relatively 
greater promise, is to use several drugs in a 


combination to battle the disease on marty • 
fronts. Drugs like HPA 23, diaeovered'^ FrarK - - 
ce's famed Pasteur Institute could be. tiMtor' '.‘'. 
block the replication of the AIDS vkus by pra- -. 
venting the transcription of its- .genofic'.codb-.^ '' 
while others could be used to revitalise ttio- ..i.- 
body's own shattered immune system. lAit it js. 
not so simple.HPA'23 has serious side affects 
and the 'other' drugs have not been found. And .- 
the doctors ate nowhere near tfie stage of com¬ 
prehending the disease weN enough tabe able . 
to strike the right combination of drags. So for. 
the present the forlorn cry of dying patients is 
likey to remain unanswered. 

N^resident Indians: How ihany? two 
million worldwide. Where are they concert- 
trated? The Gulf States. Of the 1m Inring in 
them, 2.60.000 are in the United arab 
Emirates. 


How much do you know? 
ven two decades ago Indian women 
were holdin;^ prominent posts in 
states Not that many people are aware 
of this fact. Shanno Devi was the Speaker of 
the Haryana Assembly way back in 1966. Then 
in 1972 K.S. Naganalhnamma was elected 
Speaker of the Mysore Legislative Assembly. 
And this year itself Vidya Stokes has been elec¬ 
ted Speaker of the HimachSI Pradesh Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly. The recent signing of an accord 
between the Cantn and Assam to resolve the 
foreign nationals issue has brought yet another 
woman rnto the limelight—Pratibha Parimaf 
Trivedi. Chief Secretarv of Assam. Does this 
make her the first Indian woman to hold the top 
administrative post in a state? Wi ite in and tell 
us. Address your replies to: The Ed'rtor. Career 
El Comrretition Times. 10. Daryaganj. New 
Delhi-1^3002. 



You Ask^We Answer 

Wrist sfs the famous theories advocetetf by OrJayant Nertikar simplex algorithm which ts basically a trial-.and-arror method. For his 

and Dr Nerondra Kermeikerf Explain brie/ty. new algorithm Karmarkar made use o1 a mathematrcal process 

Dr Jayant Narltkar is credited wrth developieg. jointly vvith the known as 'projective transformation', which makes the process .. 

British astronomer Fred Hoyle, a new theory of the universe celled extremely fast especially for highly complex problems 

the Steady State Theory to explain the present-day univeise without ■ Please elucidate the following: TELETEXT and VIDEOTEX. 

postularihg a'Big Bang'origin. According to the Big»Bang Theory. ■ .TELETEXT and VIEWDATA systems—jointly termed, 

the universe'Came into being more than 10.000m years ago with a’ - 'VIDEOTEX—are systems which allow tite common housetiold 
massive explosion "of some sort of a primordial atom' which con- ' television receiver to become a versatile information display system..- 

tamed all the matter 'in the universe. Ever since, according to the- In the TELETEXT' system' the user can pick up on his home TV set.: 

theory, the universe has been expanding in all directions, with the alter equipping iiwitha special decoder, a constant seivice of news,., 

galaxies receding from each other at extrernelv high speeds. The ' .sports, yveatfiet, traffic and business information poP'Out by .TV, 

•Hoylo-Narlikar theory dOos away wrth the postulate of a biq bang to. ' • atancwa in addition to receiving television programmes in the nqrmal 

explain the ongin and axparfsiOn of the universe, ample evidence-of • '•' '-way. The infprtnatiori comes in the form of pages ‘Which can be- ■ 
which now exists. Hoyle artd Nariikar postulated that the. seteciedby the userby punching odr its number one caloMatOfstyla 

universe has always been as it is today; and that only the masses of —‘ keyboard Connected to the TV set. The seniioe-ii generally ayailaf(le'. 

all partides making it up have increased vvith the age of the universe; fraeofcdst. .‘ - ' V . i- ■ 

This poSfuUtet thdy said'ooulct expIcHn tfie observed facts aboutThe • The VIEWDATA sy^em is more versatile. It makes use of'cenliw. ■■ 

expansion of thd universe. ■Howe»er,.theHoyle-Nartik8rthTOrv ft hot .corpputers.yyhich.canbe lihk^vvith4he,ho»i^Tyje(»h^t^^ 

taken vw^ se^ioiisiy bv oosmologists today, and the Big Bang ■ • iv . talephene lines-^jleraJpo. the'kiftK.i^n sought agpegra'dp IheW^^ 

ISlavoufod.■- ’■ ' . •►i ^•.soiean.andt»ct.bds«lecte^(>y. 1 he vigwer. W m.erar>g 5 trffnlp^^ 

NaigndraKantiaikar. the 28tveaf''Old'lneiV ^bommathematiciari, > tlonay«labile-« much largw, ^ facL.the VIEWDATA 

now wori<i^ih'##US,>wt intofarntleoBMI^ his drscoveryof ■ .'•oseoCthstdK!!05t4imitless,capat^w jt.is^^sf- - 

a newTSwiar '(ifdgrammng'-elgadthHi-^a step^bMrtep'pFocedtite'. - . -y-; Mkdp.isbogpirig.i.plai^ja howdat^JfiBOt-tibh^'fl^i^ss: wn - 

mat dr^i^'sj^.flplhtaaoicHlw seluiioift.df cort^ ■ i . ; hoiw u»idg4beisy5tarn.-,.But..Jh« ^ W 

Mams by a corr^nlttr.'The'exMng 'nfbthbds for-bdlvingistidTf'Tb^ ' sanhc^ i-,-■ r- . - - - 

Mems ate aH bued'on a-saquence of fristniciioiw kiwIWni'te Bis' /''i'- ; 
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BY M.R GUPTA 


.Ap adov^istrator must have the talent to disseminate complex data by transcribing them into 
easily understandable graphs and figures. The ICS Main Exams look for this 
talent in prospective administrators. Here we continue with our series on data 
interpretation to help you acquire this knack. 


The following is the age distribution of 2.000 persons work- 
inq in a large te>rtile mill: _ 

Aga-gfoup No: of persona. 


15 but less than 20 80 

20 but less than 25 250 

25 but less than 30 300 

30 but less than 35 325 

35 but less than 40 287 

40 but less than 45 220 

45 but less than 50 268 

50 but less than 55 150 

55 blit less than .60 75 

60 but less than 65 25 

65 but less than 70 20 


Because of heavy losses the management decides to bring 
down .the strength to 40% of the present number according to 
the following scheme: 

(0 To retrerwh die first 10% from the tower group 

(ii) To absorb the next 40% in the other branches 

(iii) To make 10% from the highest age-group retire prematurely 
What will be the age limits of the persons retairt^ in the mill 

and of those transferred to other branches? Also calculate the 
average age of those retained. 

Interpratorien 

1. The number of persons to be tetrenched from the lower 
group is equal to 2000 X ^ 200. Eighty of these will be 


from the 15-20 age-group and the rest (200-80) = 120 from 
20-25 age-group. 

2. The persons to be absorbed in other branches = 
40 

2000 X = 800. They belong to the following age-group: 


Age-group 


No. of persons 

20-25 


(250-4 20) = 130 

25-30 


300 

30-35 


325 

35-40 - 


45^ 


* 45 is calculated thus : Total number is 800. In between 20- 
26 and Iws than 35 = 130 + 300 + 325 = 755. Therefore the 
balance 4om the age-group: 35-40 is equal to 800—755 = 45. 


Those who are to retire are 2000 X = 200 in 


aU and they belong to the highest age-group. Their age-groups 
are: 


^e-group 

No. ofpenons 

65-70 

20 

60-65 

25 


In our Sep 65 issue-M.P. Gupta's name waS inadvertently printed as 
M.N. Gupta, the error isregrettsd. 


55-60 

75 

50-55 

80^^ 

Total 

200 


••200-120 = 80 


Hence the age limits of those who are retained in the mill are: 


Age-group 

No. of persons 

35-40 

242 

40-45 

220 

45-50 

268 

50-55 

70 

Tata! 

800 


Calculation of average age of those retained 


Age-group 

No. of 
persons 

Mid-podn^* 

X 

fX 

35-40 

242 

' 37.5 

9075 

40-45 

220 

42.5 

9350 

45-50 

268 

47.5 

12730 

50-55 

70 

52.5 



N = 800 

Total = 

34.830 


•••Mid-points are calculated by taking the average of 
lower limit and upper limit, i.e. 


Lower limit -I- Upper limit 
2 

For example, in the age-group 35-40. the lower limit is 35 
and the upper limit 40. Therefore, the average or mid-point will 
35 4-40 

be-g-= 37.5. Similar calculations can be dotre for other 

groups too. 

Thwefore, average age = - 

= 43.5375 years. 

Where £ = Sum of 
N=<f = 800 
£fx = 34.830 

Probleiii-2 

The number of fully formed 
ted with the following results: 

2 plants had 0 apple 
5 plants had 1 apple 
7 plants had 2 apples 

11 plartts had 3.apples 
18 plants had 4 apples 

12 plants had 5 apples' 

1. How marty apples are there in all? 

2. What was the average number of apples per plant? 


apples on 100 plants were court- 

8 plants had 6 apples 
6 plants had 7 apples 
4 plants had 8 apples 
24 plants had 9 apples 
3 plants had 10 apples 
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1. Calculation of total number of apples 


Apples 

Plants 

TMalna. of apices 
(Apples X Plantsf 

6 

2 

0 

1 

5 

5 

2 

7 

14 

3 

11 

33 

4 

18 

72 

5 

12 

60 

6 

8 

48 

7 

6 

42 

8 

4 

32 

9 

24 

216 

10 

3 

30 


100 

552 


Therefore, total rujmber of apples 5S2 

2. Average number of apples 

Total number of apples in all _552 - 

fotei numbered plants- “ToO ■ 5-52 or 6 approx. 


rfODIVffll^sl 

In 500 small-scale industrial units the return on the invest¬ 
ment ranged from 0 to 30%. no unit sustaining any loss- Five per 
cent of the industrial units had returns ranging from 0% to arvl 
irKluding 5%. Fifteen per cent of the units earrred returns 
exceeding 5% but not exceeding 10%. The median rate of return 
was 15% and the upper quartile 20%. The uppermost level of 
return exceeding 25% was earned by 50 units. 

Present the information in the form of a frequency table with 
intervals of 5% as follows: 

Exceeding 0% but not exceeding 5% 

Exceeding 5% but rrat exceeding 10% 

Exceeding 10% but rmt exceeding 15% 

Exceedirtg 15% but iwt exceedirtg 20% 

Exceeding 20% but not exceeding 25% 

Exceeding 25% but not exceeding 30% 

2N 3N 

Use N/4.-^ . ^ as the ranks of the lower, middle and upper 
quaniles respectiwly. 

Find out the average rate of return. 

ln l eipie*Btiew 

In the present problem, terms like median, upper quartile. etc 
are being used. Median is a value at the centre. Therefore, 
median covers. 50% of the units. Similarly, lower quartile covers 

25% of the unit i.e. 100 x-^ Upto upper quaniie. the number of 

^ 3 

uni’w covered should be 75%. i.e..-^X 100. Therefore, the 
given information can be summarised as: 

(Showing the distribution ol small-scale industrial units according to ine 
rate ol return on investment) 

Ttbh 


' ExoMiolrjg tS'^ not' 
exceeding 20 

■T" 


Exceeding 20 but not 
exceeding 25 

15= 

HgXBOO- 75 

Exceeding 25 but not 
exceeding 30 

iP 

1^X500 = 50- 

Tote! 

100 

500 


W ota i on cokuloHeti 

<a) In the problem, the median rate of return is 15%. This 
means the value of median should lie in the median group, i.e.. 
10-15. because in this group it is composed of exceeding 10 
but not exceeding 15%, With the result, exact 15% should be 
covered by this group. Moreover, upto this group, the number of 
firms should be 250 or 50%. As before this we have already 
covered 5% in the first group and 15% in the second group, in 
this group there will be 50 - (5 + 15) * 30% of the firms, i.e.. 

500x22. *150. 

(b) The upper quartile rate of return was 20%. Therefore, this 
is clear that upper quartile will lie in the group exceeding 15% 
but not exceeding 30%. Moreover, upto this group, the percen¬ 
tage of the firrfis will be 3/4 X 100 * 75 or 500 X 3/4 = 375. 
Therefore, in this group exceeding 15 but not exceeding 20%, 
the percentage of firms will be 75% — (5% + 15% + 30%) = 

25% or||gX500 = 125. 

(c) In this group, the balance number of firms will be kept. 
i.e., 100 - (5 + 15 + 30 -F 25 -F 10) is equal to 15% or 

}|aX600-75. 

(d) The upper most level of return on investment is exceeding 
25 but not exceeding 30. In this group, number of firms are 50. 

50 

i.e.'^XlOO 10%. 

Calculation of average rate of return on investment 


Pate of return 
on investment 
% 

Number of Mid-points 
fimns 

f X 

fx 

0-5 

25 

2.5 

62.5 

5-10 

75 

7.5 

562.5 

10-15 

150 

12.5 

1875.0 

15-20 

125 

17.5 

2187.5 

20-25 

75 

22.5 

1687.5 

25-30 

50 

27.5 

1375.0 


N = 500 

^fe( = 7750.0 


Average rate of return =-u.™ "SOS” * 15.5%. 
Hence, the average rata of return on’investment is 15.5%. 


Pate return on 
investment 
(in percentage^ 

Firms 

%of 

total 

Number of Prms 

Exceeding 0 but not 
exceeding 5 

5 

155 X 500 -25 

Exceeding 5 but not 
axceedirtg 10 

15 

l§^X500-75 

Exceedirtg 10 but iK>t 
exceeding 15 

30* 

1^5 X 500-150 


Pr eblaiw < 

The seasonal irtdex for a particular consumer good for 
January is 112.87. Actual demand for January 1981 was 
1.265 urtits. Based on just this information, what would be the 
estimate of sales in 1981 ? 


January, in general, represents a month in which demand is 
112.87% above an average month. Average monthly demarKi 
bbsed on 1.265 units in January is: 

X 100 « 1120.76 units 

From the information provided, the estimated total yearly sales 

fContlnueaeHpege§^ 
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rhattwirTia^ capacity for ooiWistent hard work, a sound 

know^S^ of written and spoken English and you're ready 

to MMIMIE MANUIEMEIIT 


^reduc^ to simple equations. An ex¬ 
student working with the Bank of Ainerica 
emphaticallv asserted. "H is absolutely 
pointless going in tor niartagement 
.‘vilhout a strong mathemalical base " 

How does one go about acquiring this 
Knack ? By picking ufi a. gorxl higher 
secondary level text hoot, and inasienng 


B aaad on iniwviows with ItM Ahmodobod stvdents 

BYVUAYKONWAR 


M anagement—the prominent 
word in the career plans of an in¬ 
creasing number of Indian youth. 
For. it means a future that is highly hjcra- 
tiwe, immensely challenging and 
glamorous. However, nothing succeeds 
i>kr* success in the competitive world of 
inanagemen:. One. must tlwrefore. 
endeavour to develop those qualities 
whK-h car« be said to be the absolute 
essentials for success. 

A AAsh vokagrn togiem! mind is one of 
thorn. Right from the word ‘go', manage¬ 
ment demands a tremendous capacity for 
logical reasoning under stress. After all. a 
manager cannot afford to vacillate. He 
must make quick decisions, sometimes 
under lerrible pressure. No wonder the 
CAT (Common Admission Test for the 
IIMs) itself is so designed as to enable the 
management institutions to weed out peo¬ 
ple who are a bit slow on the uptake. The 
written lest, for instance, evaluates not 
only the standard of reasoning ability but 
also the degree of efficient time- 
management. Mental exhaustion, 
therefore, becomes a major obstacle. 
Unless one is able to think logically under 
duress, it will not be possible to surmount 
it. Similarty. in the group discussion and 
interview, the emphasis is not so much on 
knowledge as on the ability to apply that 
knowledge to simple everyday situations. 
Why does a scooter consume more petrol 
going straight up a hill than when it climbs 
the hili by going round it? This is one 
example. 

Of^ access to a reputed institute is 
gained, the candidate finds that the battle, 
in fact, has just b^un. After all. the very 
purpose of the institutes is to train the 'dis¬ 
ciples* of management to think logically 
and fast and judiciously use basic analyti¬ 
cal tools in the decision-making process. 
One method they employ to drill logic into 
them is through teaching a deceptively 
simple principle. Before making any deci- 
sioh. themanager must, first of all. identify 
the problem. Ttien he must clearly set out 
the objectives. After listing a series of alier- 
ivitives. he must decide upon the rnost 
suitable alternative, keeping in mind the 
objectives, and then take action. One of 
the first-year students temarked, "If this 
principle had been as simple as it looks, it 
woukl not have bean so difficult to 


actualise it. when confronted with vex¬ 
atious management issues" Asked to 
comment on this aspect, a second year 
student said. "One feels so inadequate in 
the beginning. Having for so long been 
part of a system where rote-learning is 
given top honours, it becomes difficult to 
bring one's reasoning abilities to the fore." 
From all accounts, it appears that students 
from the humanities background find the 
rigours of management education a ref¬ 
reshing change. 

Be that as it may. it is an undeniable 
fact that management is for those minds 
which are attuned to summoning at any 
given time the powers of logic and reason. 
This should not. however, be mis¬ 
construed to mean that students of only 
certain disciplines can go in for manage¬ 
ment. For the simple reason that the ability 
to reason logically under stress, though it 
cannot be created, can certainly be 
developed and enhanced to the point of 
becoming what is euphemistically called a 
'sharp-edged-sword'. regardless of one's 
discipline. Practice is ihe key-word In.'it;. 
The experience of a second-year suideni 
should explain the point. This girt realised 
about two years before facing the CAT 
that she was rather slow. Barnn and 
Gruber*came to her rescue She 'practiseef 
the guides thoroughly. The result was 
worth the effort and time sperrl—'They 
(the guides) taught me how to think fast, 
but. I suppose, regularity pjayed an oquatly 
important role. 

The extensive and intensive use of 
Maths in making management decisions is 
a natural corollary of the need for high 
calibre reasoning abilities. One cannot 
hope to get past the CAT (written) without 
a powerful aptitude (or this branch of 
knowledge. Tsek/ing the management 
courses with sny credible degree of 
success involves the use of Moths to ar i 
extent that baffles even students with a 
technical background. Said a first-year 
student. "It is amazing how in aimpst every 
course that I have done till now, arithmeti¬ 
cal, algebraic and geometrical formulae 
ate invoked to find solutions to the 
smallest of management problems." 
tnstina and subjective wisdom are not 
frowned upon. But they come much later. 

’Authors of tiow to... GRE and GMAT books. 


Its contents. For itioiougti gioufitlinp in 
the basics is more ttum cuoiigh A ’opfier 
♦lOiii Banaras Hindu Univeisiiy m Elm.ircal 
Engineering, who murle irii:- /r-or in Iw.s 
sof.onif attempt, leelt: hr; vv.u. iiiisuct'.o;,.',ful 
itie first time because ik; li<id lost toncti 
willi ttie basics. "Cattifully .v.wied iii.es- 
tions c.3n easily deceive .» oervo.-i, umess 
III' IS lainiliar with the tunilimeniiils. ’ said 
this talented B.E.. 

The third absolute essential for suc¬ 
cess is capacity for consistent hard 
vmrk. Hoping to beccuin. .i iiiaf.a.;i.i 
without being prepared to dnve oiwsell 
would be slieer idealism. Stunned by the 
work load, the girl Irom serond year savl. 
They are sadists, bent on driving u.- like 
oxen. But I suppose it is worth Itie suiler- 
ing. After all. we might liave to work rnucti 
harder after we get out ot this place. " 

These absolute essentials (or success 
notwithstanding, a sound knowledge of 
written and spoken English can be said 
to be a must. However much on« might 
like to think that English is dispensable, it 
is very’much an integral part of the 
niarragement ethos. One of (lie students 
iritcrvicwcd went to lire extent of saying. 
"Lngiisti can make a big difference bet- 
'wcer. success and lailute in ttio entrance 
ex.'ini. tx'iween prominnricre and obscurity 
Hi. .1 m;itiar)omenl student and betWf.>eri a 
siii.iir. impressive rnanagci and a dull, bor¬ 
ing manager.' It is not difficult to 
appoMaaie this comment. 

Ill Die admission test itself, clearing the 
written 'hurdle' would become impossible 
V'ittiuut a comfortable familiarity with the 
basics of grammar, comprehension and an 
extensive vocabulary. For a whole section 
in the p^jer is devoted to these. Said one 
second-year rank tiolder- "The questions 
are designed to lest not only the can¬ 
didate's proficiency in English hut also his 
ability to think logically and last. If his 
English is poor, (ar from l)eing able to 
reason logically, he will find it difficult to 
understand the questions iticmsetves." 

In the group disais.sion. the candidate 
must be able to demonstrate his reasoning 
ability tlwough simple and lucid exjixes- 
sion. Without this rxiwef. a logical mind 
will definitely go unnoticc'd. Similarly, in 
the interview, a thorcHjgh grounding in die 
fundamentals of one's subjectfs) of 
.specialisation and coi’ierent expression can 
indeed be a dynamite conib!''..itioti. 

- Studying management iiselt 'cqui'es a 
(Continued on page 66) 
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BY EDGAR THORPE 

Mastering a Dusiness management course is something indeed. But getting past the tough CAT 
that guards the IIM doors is even more remarkable. Last month 
we exposed its verbal and quantitative abilities. Now arm yourself with its 
comprehension and mathematical abilities. 


A ll management entrance exams, 
including the Common Admission 
Test (CAT) conducted by the Indian 
Institutes ^ Management (IIM^ are 
designed with the 4im to test the can¬ 
didate’s general, verbal, mathematical and 
analytical abilities under stress. Success in 
these tests, therefore, calls for intense pre¬ 
paration which ought, to be done 
intelligently, systematically and thorough¬ 


ly- Obviously those who are quick to use 
their common sense and logical reasoning 
abilities, will take the cake. 

In How To ToeUa CAT-1 (Sep '85). 
we dealt -with Sections 1 B 2 the CAT 
paper, viz. Verbal Ability and Quantitative 
Ability. Now we will deal with Sections 
3 B 4 of CAT. viz, Reading Comprehen¬ 
sion and Quantitative /^titude 
(Mathematical Ability). 


READING COMPREHENSION 


S ection 3 of the CAT paper consists 
of verbal ability tests based on 
questions on reading comprehen¬ 
sion and basic grammar in which three 
long passages followed by 20-25 ques¬ 
tions are to be answered in 20-25 
minutes. Two questions on sequential 
rearrangement of sentences are some¬ 
times asked, to be answered in orte 
minute. Five questions on rewriting of 
incorrect sentences are to be cleared in 10 


MATHEMATICAL ABILITY 

S ection 4 of the CAT paper deals Hints 

with problems solving situations in • Do not compute too much. 
Arithmetic, Algebra and Geometry, calculation techniques (see Tal 


S ection 4 of the CAT paper deals 
with problems solving situations in 
Arithmetic, Algebra and Geometry. 
The intention is to judge the candidate's 
mathematical ability under stress (time 
constraint). The standard required is that 
of plus 2 or any high school level. After 
school most of the students give up Maths 
and opt for other disciplines at the 
graduate level. Hence, they all lose touch 
with Maths. 

This section has been specially pre¬ 
pared to help students (a) to brush up their 
knowledge of the fundamental principles 
of Arithmetic, Algebra and Geometry, (b) 
to acquaint them with the type and format 
of questions which are generally 
set in competitive exams, and 
(c) to provide them with some useful hints 
for solving mathematical problems 
and formula for purposes of quick 
calculations. •<: 





minutes. 

While preparing for this section, we 
suggest you look up our earlier issues for 
Bosies Of English-1 (Jan *85), Basics Of 
English-2 (Feb '85), Undsmtandlng 
Comprohonsion-1 (Mar '85),^ Under- 
standing Comprahansion-2 (Apr ’85). 
and Understanding Compnhatision-3 
(May '85). These articles should prove very 
helpful in answering the questions on 
comprehension and grammar. 


HinH 

• Do not compute too much. Learn oral 
calculation techniques (see Tables .1, II or 
III) as most of the questions in such exams 
require less computation. Roughly correct 
answers are acceptable. 

• Use short-cut methods for quick 
calculations. Learn quick calculation 
techniques for the four basic operations on 
numbers, i.e.. multiplication, division, sub¬ 
traction and addition. 

• Leave out difficult questions. Since all 
questions carry equal marks, do not spend 
too much time on one question. After 
answering all the questions, attempt the 
questions that were difficult. 

• Focus on what you need to answer. 
Do not start attempting the question until 
you have read it carefully and understood 
what has been asked. 

• Know the basic formula and pro¬ 
cedures of calculating percentages. 


averages, rates of interest, time and work 
problems, ratio and proportions, problems 
etc. 

• TabU-l 

Parcantag* Calculations 

% Means Formula Example 

T6% lOp^s -r-bylO 10%o(2(X) 

ar 2 d 

20% 5 parts •►by 5 20%of 200 

as 

25% 4 parts -r-by 4 25% of 200 

= Ui) 

33y2% 3 parts ♦by 3 33y2%of200 

= 6 / 

50% 2 parts -► by 2 50% >f 200 

*= iOU 


ToMe-il 

Sum X Timot Calculations 


Expression 

Means 

Exampie 

Doubling 
of a sum 

100% 

Rs2 

becoming 4 
fisi 

Sum 

200% 

becoming 3 
times 

increase 

becoming 6 

Sum 

300% 

Rs2 

becoming 

4 times 

increa^ 

becoming 8 

Sum 

400% 

Rs2 

becoming 

5. times 

increa^ 

becoming 

10 


CataafO>Cantpat/iHan i)|(«ii^qg|a^ 






Oukk ColculcrtisM VicfciMqiiM 


i }fh 



Ik:,;-?- ■ iT.rr 

;fbr-''cdmM^' 

decnnal. tnam dv 




m'^0- 

pdint two 


fly _ Multiplication _ 

10 Addonerero 

100 Add two zeros 

1,000 Add three zeros 

Examples 

158X10= 1.580 

158 X 100 .= 15.800 
158 X 1,000 = 158.000 


DMtion _ ■ 

Add decimal point one place to die 
left 

Add decimal point two places to the 
left 

Add decimal poini three places to the 
left 

158+10 =15.8 

158 + 100 = 1.68 
158 + 1XX)0= 0.158 


spaces to the Mt •.a . 

4(»(;«0.40 

• coniweraion of a decanal figun 
into %, move the decimal point two 
places to the right, ag- 

0.168 = 18.8% 

OR 

• To convert a decimal to 8%. mul¬ 
tiply by 100 and add % sign: 

0.42 = 42%. 0.047 ■ 4.7%. 
8.00 = 800% 


5 


Add 1 zero.ind . 

Multipiy by 2 and 

divitio hy 2 

Example 

divide by 10 

, . ^. 2880 
.5.8X5=— -=1.340 

^68 + 5 « 453.6 

.v.kl ? . .111(1 

Mullrply by 4 and 

j„.. 1 . .1 

divide by 100 

.:v. 6.700 

2268 + 25 = ^^^'^■=90.72 


125 


Exai:i/‘lc 

288 X r.’;. 


= 83.500 


Multiply by 8 and 
divide by 1/)00 

2268+125 = ^^^- =18.14 


• To convert a % to a decimai. 
remove % sign and move decimal 
point two places to the left: 

38%=0.38. 5.6% = 086. 210% 

= 2.10 

• To convert a fraction into %. 
divide the numerator by the 
denominator and change the decimal 
point to a %,e.g. 

Convert 7/8 to a % 

Divide 7 by 8 = 0.87 and 4. i.e. 

4/8-Vi =0.87% = 87 Vi% 

interest Calculation 

For easy and quick calculation of 
interest probtems. note the following 


NOTI . f or tiguie:', hkr 20. 200. CiOOO oi 4.000. etc.multiply or divide by 2. 3 or 4 (as 
iiif.* cast'.may bu) and .nove .'oro/decimal points. 


Percentage Problems 
Percentage is a foirn of expressing a frac¬ 
tion. Note the following hints for quickly 
solving percentage problems. 

(1) In % problems, three elements are 
involved, viz: 

(a) R (rate) followed by a % sign 

(b) B (base) followed by "OF’ 

(c) P (amount of %) which is gerterally 
followed by "IS" 

Illustration 


= 10% of the base. Similarly if R 
reduces, the quantity has to be 
reduced from the base. e.g. 20% dec- 
rease= 100 — 20 = 80%. 

(3) Percentage change (increase or dec¬ 
rease has to be caJralated using the 
following formulae: 

- low X 

J.<M qty/amt) 

= %change 


poims: 

(eThe first day is excluded while 
calculating interest between the 
two given dates. 

(b) Year = 365 days or 12 months 
(e Month = 30 days (unless a par¬ 
ticular month is specified) 

Simple Interest 

Interest calculation involves 
P= Principal amount 
?= Rate of interest 
t = Time (p.8. = 365 days or 23 
months or part thereof like 
half yearly/quarterly, etc) 

Formulo: 


Find 25% of 200 
R = 25 
8=200 

P«RXB. hence P = 25%X200 
= 0 25 X 200 


« 50 or 25% 

of 200 * 60 

(2) In percentage problems the whole is 
100%. If a problem involves 18% of 
base, the rest of the quantity (qty)/ 
amount (amt) = 82%. If R increa.ses. 
the new amount/quantity is to be 
added to the base, e g 10% increase 


(old^/amq - (new qty/amt) ^ 

(oM qty/amd 
= %change 

If the new quantity/amount is less than 
the old quantrty/amount. the figure on the 
top becomes a negative number resulting 
in percentage deaease. If the new 
quantity/amount is more than the old 
quantrty/amount the percentage change is 
positive resulting in percentage increase. 

The percentage increese/decrease is 
obtained by placing the increase/deaease 
ovw the old quantity and changirrg this 
fraction to a percentage by multiplying by 
100. 

Cxampio 

if population increases from 300m to 
400m in a year, calculate the percentage 
increase. 

ltK.rease= 100m 


“’’"i W'-it 

(c)i«-^ (t,)l»PXtXr 
Illustrations 

1. Calculate interest for 9 months • .6 % 
on Rs 10.000 

t = 9 months=3/4 of a year 
r*6%-3/60 

l = pXtXr= 1,000 X 3/4 X 3/50 = 
S0X9 = Rs4S0 

(NoIk When f is not specified, it is always 
assumed per annum period for calculation 
of interest. In the above example 6% ='6% 
p.a.) 

2. If Rs 5.000 fetches Rs 300 as ortarast 
in two years, calcutaterate of intarast? 
Rs 300 intarast in2 years* 150 par 
year 

150/5000 =0.03 = 3% 

3. An amount of money fetches an 
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■ '4> ■ ifbit'0 yH ! h B M. 'fiiB» <1 R»-tO’pai:i(gand" 
caSatium ihc vMncipBtc^ amount CakaitoMttwIoGs. - 

kmmadlt J« CP (Rs 10) - SP (Ra 7.SO) * fls 

2S0 


r»e%^ 6/100 

t*B yi ywr« 1V)ryBaia.M 3/2'vear 

6/100X3/2 >kO/1 00 

180 * 9/100 * T80 X 100/9 » 

Rs2p00 

Compound interest » interest earned 
during one year is added to the 
amount (Principal amount • P) at the 
endofe^year. Thaiefore 

(a) Calculate I as for siiripte interest 
problems using the period of com¬ 
pounding for the tiine. 

(b) Adding of I to P (interest 4- Principal 
«newP) 

(c) Calculation of I pn ffw nmv princi¬ 
pal. i.e.. I + P of 1 st year. 

(d) Adding the new I to form new P 
again. Contmue the process for all 
periods (t) involved in the questions. 

(^ Subtract original P (first P) from the 
final P to arrive at the compound 
interest. 

Uhistration 

Calculate compound interest on Rs 
SpOO. compound^ quarterly at 6 % for 9 
months. 

P « Rs 6000. r a 6 % » 6/100 
t a quarterly a 3/12 a i /4 year 
For t a g months. I wilt have to be com¬ 
pounded 3 times. 

1st quarter: I« 6,000 X 6/100 X 1/4 a 
R 5 90(a)aRs6090 

2nd quarter : I a 6P90 X 6/100 X 1/4 

a Rs 90.135 
a 90.14(b) 
a6p90.14 

Rs 6090 -f- 90.14 a 6,180.14 (final 
Principal) 

3rd quarter; I a 6.180.14 X 6/100 X 1/4 
a 90.27(c) 

Total Interest = a + b + caRs90 
+90.14-1-90.27. 

Compounded Interest a Rs 270.41 

Profit 8 Loss 

Torms 

SP a Selling Price, CP a Cost Price 
p a Profit. I a Loss 

(i) SP*CP + p (m)paSP-CP 

(ii) SP-CP-l («4laCP-SP 

Hluatrations 

1. If a bpok costs Rs 5 and is sold at a 
profit of Pte 3, what is the selling price? 

CP“5andpa3 

SP a CP (Rs 5) + p (Rs 3) a Rs B 

2. A bottle ot beer costs Rs 6 and is sold 
at a loss of Rs 2.40. Calculate the sell¬ 
ing price. 

SP a GP (Rs 6 ) >-1 (Rs 2.40) a Rs 3.60 
^3. You buy mangoes 9 Rs 6 per kg arKf 
seUthemat Rs 8 p«» kg.Calcui 8 te the profit. 
Pre ^(R 58 ) 4 CP(Rft 6 )a Rs 2 


In questiorts based on percentages of .' 
selling prica/cost price/loss and profit, 
note the following: 

(i4 SP ; if p or I is expressed in %. multiply 
CP by % p or I (as the case may be). Add 
this product to CP if p is involved or sub- 
iractifl is involved. 

(b) CP'; If SP and % p or I is based on SP. 
Multiply SP by % of p or I to calculate p or 
I in terms of money. Subtract the pro¬ 
duct SP if p is involved md add if I is 
involved. 

((^ CP : If % p or % I is based on CP. Find p 
or I. Divide p or I by CP and change into 
%. , . 

(<4 %l»/^ • These are based on SP. Find 
p orlm terms of money.Oivide p or I by SP 
and change into %. 

(^ CP ; SP and % p is based on CP. Fiifo 
the relation between SP and CP. then 
calculate CP. 

(f) SP : p is based on SP. Find the relation 
between SP and CP and then calculate SP. 
lUustmtiona 

1. If a book costing Rs 5 is sold at a loss 
of 5% of the cost price, what is the selfing 
price? 

5%ofRs5*0.05X5«0.25 = 1 
5-0.25*4.75 
SP»Rs4.75 

2. H mangoes are sold 9 Rs 16 per kg 
and profit is 10% of selling price, what is 
CP? 

10% of 16 « 0.10 X 16 * 1.60 pro¬ 
fit (p) 

Rs 16 - Rs 1.60 ■ Rs 1.4.40 * CP 

3. What is % profit based on CP of an 
article which is Rs 2.50 per kg and selling 
price of Rs 3 per kg? 

SP (Rs 3) - CP (Rs 2.50) * p; Rs 0.50 

0 . 20 

Rs. 2.50 )0:5D * 250 

0 . 20 * 20 % 

4. If you buy apple 9 Rs 27 per 5 kg and 
dispose them of at a profit of 10% of the 
selling price; work out the sellirtg price? 
CP(Rs27) + p*SP 

If p is 10% of SP, the CP must be 90 % 
of the SP. Hence: 

27.00 * 90% of the SP, convert it in 
decimal figure * 0.90 of the SP 
SP * 27 0.90 * 30 * Rs 30 SP for 5 

kg apple 

To sum up. cortsider the following 
example: 

Cost price * 100 (CP) 

Profit *10%(p) 

Selling price * Rs 110 (SP) 

Fraction ot the SP is 10 in above example. 
I.e. 10/1IO. Hence p on CP* 10% 
PonSP»10/110X100«9 1% 

Tr^ Discount 

Discount is mostly represented by per- 


centaga-dnd^ means that pM which is to 
.be deducted from.the basic or list prfoe. ft 
involves:. , 

(a) List price (basic price) * 6P 

(b) Discount (% reduction. given on list 
price) = d 

(c) Selling Price (SP) * B P- d 

To calculate SP when the basic price 
and discount are given use the following 
formula:- 

Consider BP as 100% and “d” is 5%, 

SP = BP - d * 100% - 5% » 95% of 
basic price 

MmraHons 

If cost of a towel is Rs 20 per piece as 
per official price list of DCM and 5% 
.seasonal discount is allowed wlvit is the 
SPol each piece? 
100%-5%=‘15%*SP 
95% of Rs 20 = 0.05 X ILs 20 = Rs t U. 


Ratio And Pioftorlion 

Ratio: Tin; is .1 it-i.ilioii whu:!) niir; 
quantity Ifears ii' .ini)thf!i with respect to 
magniludt^, the r.innpaiison heiiiij luade 
by considering what miillitilo ui what part 
is one quantity to .innlhor. Ratio orn be 
found of only two like quantitie.s In cas* 
ol difference in units, vve first have to con¬ 
vert them into the same unit in order to 
calculate the ratio between them. It is 
exriressed by puttinu two dots (:) botwcKin 
quantiticd written in a siinplc liaction Intm. 
For example; 


Ratio of a and b * ^^ (ot a - 1 - ti) and 


denoted by a;b 

Fonnuloe 

To simplify the lalio of two terrn.s cori- 
taininu fractions. d» cimtils or iictccntaye: 

(a) divide the; f:i-.l lemi by the }.€‘r,ond 
(h) write as ij liarii<:[i in lowest terms 

(c) write fiaclinn as ivjtiu. 

Example 


bimplify^;^*^ 


7 _ !j V 
B“ 6^ 7“ 21 


Of 20:21 

To solve problems in which r.ino is 
given: 

(a) add the terms in the latio 

(b) divide the total amount that 1 . to be 
put in ratio form oy tins sum 

(c) simplify each term in the raf>o l>y itiis 
quotient 

Example 

H Rs 360 ' I' f‘" divifk <! 

Karr,. Shan; acni .... '<>' ■ i.f ■: '1 


linvv inuch e.if h (■'■i' a'«i 1 i 1 n.i.isvi •' 

'I + 4 + b - i 
.'{fjO 12 :•; 

■M)X3 =!li-(Raii:';. sh.-iK I 

,'iO X 4 I (*>1 ..iin''.. ■.h;i'« i 

30 X b *150 (Mohan's r.lifiio) 


.360 

Propornen 

An equality of two ratios constituting .: 
proportiori. For ite tance; 2 : 4 :: 5 : 10 is 
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a propoHIbn and raw as 2 Is w 4‘br S: 
to 10. Sin-i'arly a, b. x end y are irt propor¬ 
tion o1 — a : b :: X ; y 

Hence ^rofioPion is an expression of 
eqijalii\' of two equal ratios (two equal 
fraction:;) 1 he four quantities are said to 
b* in proportion if the ratio of the first and 
second term is equal to the ratiq of the 
third and fourth terms. And therefore, 
there are four terms in a proportion. 
Example 

First term : Second term = 

Third term ; Fourth term 
1 ;4*3: 12=1/4 = 3/12 

= 1 X12 = 3X4 


Work Problems 

Work problems involve: 

1. Number of people woHcing on a 

job whic^ is directly proportionate to the 
quantum/amount of work and inversely 
proportionate to the time. In other words, 
if more people handle a job. they can han¬ 
dle more quantum of job (and vice versa) 
and more people take less time (and vice 
versa). 

2. Time required to finish a job—the 
time spent on a job being directly propor¬ 
tionate to the quantum/amount of work 
done. If rnore time is spent on a job. more 
quantum of work can be dons. 

3. OucHituin/amouiit of work which 
is directly related to the number of people 
engaged and lime given to them. 

Units 

Time = uny unit of time. e.g.. minute/ 
hour/da . .oek etc. 

Rate *• t: which a person works is the 
amount o' work he can do in a given unit 
of time. 

Person.*. •— any unit can be used. e.g. 
numbers, lozen. etc. 

Illustra*iuns 
I War* ct equal rates 
Formulo: No. of persc'io = x 
Time required = t 
X X t = time required by one per¬ 
son to co’mplete a -piece of. 
work 

t X = time required by “x“ 
number of persons to 
complete a piece of work 
Examples __ 

(a) It takes 4 persons working at equal 
rate 30 days to finish the work, then one 
persoii will take xXt = 30X4=120 
days. 

(b) If one person can do a |Ob in 20 days, 
how long will it take four persons to com¬ 
plete the job working at equal rate. 

20 -4- 4 = & days 

(c) Four persons are able to finish a given 
piece of work in 48 days. How long wilt 3 
persons take to complete the same job? 

One worker does the job in 

48X4 = 192 days 
Throe workers will do the same job in 

192-(•3 = 64 days 
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When questions are posed corttair^’ 
unequal rates, it is essential to equalise 
them in«rder to solve the problem^ Com¬ 
parison It. possible of only equal rates. For 
this, use the following steps: 

(a) find out how many equal rates are 
there 

(b) multiply equal rates by the time 

(c) divide the sum obtained by the time 
given 

Formula: In general, the work problem in 
which the workers work at varying rates 
can be solved by the following formula: 

Work done by worker A 
Worker done by worker B 

Time taken by worker B 
time taken by worker B 
Total work done 
Total time taken 

The problem below gives five of the above 
six factors (each given known quantities) 
and you have to find the unknown-factor. 
Example 

Ram can do the job in 4 hours. Sham 
can do it in 5 hours. How long will they 
take to do it together? 

1 job 1 job 1 job 

4 hrs 5 hrs x hrs 

1 /4 -f 1 /5 = 1 /x = 5/20 +4/20 = 1 /x 
= 9/20=1/x 

Ram and Sham together will take 
hours. 

Examples 

(a) Ram along with 2 other typists, com¬ 
pletes a job in 12 days. Ram and one of 
the typists, work twice as fast as the third. 
How long would it take one of the fastest 
typist to complete the work himself? 

There are 2 typists (including Ram) who 
are both fast as compared to the third one 
who is slow. 

I slow typist will take 12X5 days = 60 
days 

I fast typist = 2 slow typists. Therefore he 
will take 60/2 or 30 days to complete the 
job. 

Therefore it will take one fast typist 30 
days to complete the job 

(b) If 40 persons make a 4 km long road in 
one year, how many persons would it 
require to build6 km road in 1 /4th of the 
year? 

To make 6 km road instead of 4 km in the 
same amount of time, it would require 6/4 
number of persons. Hence: 

6/4X60=90 

Now the job has to be completed in 4 
months instead of 12. h would require 
thrice the number of persons. Hence: 

90 Xr3 m 270 persons wflf make 6 km 
road m 4 months ' 

Distance Problems 

Distance or velocity problems are very 


= 20/9 * x/1 = 2J 
Sham together will 


aptitiji^'Mcttoa bat^ formufa totjac- 
kle these questions is: 

Distance travelled = Rate x Time 
D = RXT ord»rt 
k involves: 

(a) Distance (In miles/km or any unitjof 
length) = D 

(b) Rate (miles per hour or km per hour 

or any other unit of length per 
hpur/minute or any other unit 
of time) = R 

(c) Time (hours or any unit of time) = T 
As it involves three quantities (D. R and T), 
the questions are also of three types:- 

1. Caleulation of aistenee 
Multiply rate by time. e.g. D = R X T 

• If you are driving Q 30 krn/hour 
for 2 hours, you will travel a distance 
of 30 X 2 = 60 km. 

2. Caleulation of nte {speedi 

The rate = distance covered/travelled 
in a unit of time. Divide distance 
travelled by time taken to cover it. 
R=D-cT 

• If you drive your scooter covering 
200 km in 8hours.rate(speed)=2(X) * 
8 = 25 km pr hour. 

3. Calculation of Time (Time taken to 
cover distance) Divide distance (D) by 
Rate (R) 

• K you travel a distance of 75 km at 
the rate of 15 km per hour, you will 
cover the distance in : D (75 km) -i- R 
(15) = 3 hours 

Downstream 

Another type of question related to dis¬ 
tance travel!^ and speed is rowing or 
swimming in streams. 

Formula : Distance = Speed X Time 
Average speed = 




'(distance) 


time 


during up stream)+ 




(distance) 


n)H 


time 


during down stream; 




Speed of stream = Speed during down 

stream - average speed 

Example 

Hari rows downstream a distance of 50 
km iri 5 hours and upstream 60 km in 10 
hours What is his speed in still water 
and . speed of stream ? 

1 ^ 1^1 

Average speed «—: = ^ 

= 8 km/hour 

Speed of stream »(|2)-8= 10-8 
*2 km/hour 

Povyers. Exponents And Roots 
The number that is used to give a pro¬ 
duct is known as a factor. The power of a 
number is the number of times the number 
itself is to be taken as a factor, e.g.. the 
expression 5> means 5 X 5 X 5 = 126. 



nwirtMT ft it IN* 

•nd 12S is the jpeeser. the 
first poMwr of . the number is the number 
itseir.e.a-3«»3.4'«4. 

K the eKponent used is 2. the expres¬ 
sion meens thet the. bese hes been 
squeied or raised to the second povver. 6> 
means 'six squared* or 'six raised to the 
second power^. 

A number that is the product of a whole 
number squared is caHsd perfect mfiatm, 
e-g.. 25 is 8 perfect square because 25 ^ 
5*. When a raimbar h« exactly two equal 
fsctora. each is called a sqeoris leet of the 
number and is rmiaaented by the sign 
(✓“). e.g.. yg * 3 or 3 X 3. The 
square root of rnost common perfect 
squares may‘be fowid by the following 
table -which should be memorised for 
quick calculation purposes: 


Roels of Pbilact Squares 


Mem¬ 

ber 

rtr- 

Mgusrm 

Mum- Per- 
bar Met 
square 

Num- 

bmr 

Per¬ 

fect 

squete 

1 

1 

8 

64 

IS 

"i2s' 

2 

4 

9 

at 

— 


3 

9 

to 

too 

20 

400 

4 

16 

It 

121 

— 

' 

S 

25 

12 

144 

25 

625 

6 

36 

13 

169 

— 


7 

49 

14 

196 

30 

900 


To find v' 11. note that 121 is the perfect 
s quare of 11 or 11* = 121. Therefore : 
vnrST = 11. Similarly 1* = 1.2* = 8. 3» 
=27 5* = 125 and so on. 

Learn squares of 1 to 25. The most 
common square roots which you may 
have to deal with in your examination are: 

v/ 3 = 1.7. t/T=2.2 
You mfiy'find questions asking you to 
convert the ' square roots to their 
equivalents, since the answer choices will 
be in the terms of the square roots. 


. hM al dtp 3 sklu equtf is catted 
equilateral triangle nn which each angle is 

eo*. 

• Familiarise yourself with the 
Pythagoras Theorem which states that in a 
ri^-an(ded triangle, the square of the 
hypotenuse (i.e.. the side opposite the 
angle which is the longest side) 
equals the sum of the square legs (the 
mhar two sides of the triangle) Thi s can 
be expressed as follows; 4-1^ = 



In a right triangle the legs are 6" and 
8 ". Find the hypotenuse. 

6**36, 8**64 ^_ 

36+64*100. 100 = 10. i.e. 10" 

• Ouadrilotoral is a four sided figure, 
e.g. parallelograms, rectangles and 
squares, the sum of angler: here is 360”. 
The opposite sides of the parallelogram as 
well as the opposite .ingles nre equal. Rec¬ 
tangles have also the -same properties. 
However, in the case of tire square, all the 
four sides are equal plus it has all other 
quriities of a parallelogram, 
a Panmafar is the distance around a 
two-Tilnwnsional figure. Perimeter in case 
of a triahgie * addition of all sides. In case 
of a square it equals one side multiplied by 
four. (Formula; P * 4J. In case of Rec¬ 
tangular, it equals twice the sum of the 
length and width. Formula *2(1+ W.) 
Exmmplm 

The two sides of a triangle = 10" and 
12" and the perimeter * 38. Find the 
other side. 

10 + 12*22 

38-22* 16 i.e. 16" 


Example H the sides of a triangle are * 4". 5" and 

^_ _ 6". the perimeter *5+4+6 = 15. i.e. 

54 * 9 X 6 or v^M* 9 X 6 * 15". 

X Since 9 *3. 54* 3 Chdas Ma l olie m hip 

Product of the diameter multiplied by 

Geometrical Probtems W * Oroumference. (Formula ; C *'»T 

Angla flalalieMhip d). Diameter is twice the radius. The cir- 

• The sum of the three angles of a cumference equals twice the radius mul- 

triangie is atways 180®. Therefore, if two tipiied by 7F. Diameter of a circle * the 

angles are given ii the problem, the third circumference divided by IT 


angle can be fourtd by addition of the two 
artgles and subtracting the sum from 
180“ 

• if t\yo sides of a triartgle are equal, the 
angles opposite these sides are equal. 
Example ^ 

CA*CBthenZA*B X 

lfCA*CB.^B»70“ /\ 

FmdlC* / \ 

Aifli- 

ZX-* 180“ - 70“ - 70" * 40" 



• A triangle having two equal sides is Aeeo Kalutienihip 

called Isosceles triangle. The tnangle that In two dimensional figures the total 


space within t^ figure is aiea (A). It is 
expressed in square dertominations. e.g. 
sq miles/ sq km/ sq ft/sq inch/sq mm. etc. 
Examplaa 


Reetsfiv ular figure 
h 


A=bh 

Square 



A =1/2 bh 



Parallelogram 



A= bh 

In three-dimensional figures, the total 
space contained in such figures is equal to 
volume which is expressed in cubic 
denominations. 

Examples 

Rectangular solid V * IX w X h 



Circular cylinder V = 7T r'h. radius squared 


+ length 

Spherical figures V * jTT f'* 
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In preparing these tests, we hove tried to visualise the questions you ore likely lo lace in your actual exam. Great care has 
been taken to frame questions which are of the same standard os those you'll eiKoonter in your exam. 

Rating : Evaluate your perfermatKe on the bonis of the following scorecard: ' ' 

100 questions in 60 minutes - ExceH^ 

60 questions in 60 minutes-Good ' 

so questions in 60 minules - Fair 
35 questions in 60 minutes - Poor - 

Tips:1. Do not waste Hmcwerquesrions you are net sure about. 2. Give the problems some thought before choosing 
the answers. 3. Read the directiotu carefully before answering the questions. 4. Do not try to guess the omswer. 


Reading Comprehension 

FOR CAT 

Now that you are familiar with the preparation strategy for sections I A II of the 
GMnmon Admission TeM (CAT), get set to tackle these Reading Comprehension 
and Mathematical Ability tests in order to sharpen your grey cells andtrain thim 
for speedy action, under dress. 

Time: 35 minutes 

Sc<^: 1. Give yourself one mark for each correct answer. 2. Deduct one 
mark for each wrong onswer. 

Then rate yourseir os follows : 

Excellent...28-23 Very Good...22-17 Good... 16-IT Poor...Below TO 

DIRECTIONS: For each of the following questions, tick mark the choice that best 
answers the questions. Answers are given at the end of these tests. 


Directions: Read the toHowirtg passages 
carehjlly and answer the questions that 
follow them by choosing the most approp¬ 
riate one out of the four that are provided. 
(Time: 20 minutes) 

Professional men make the same 
mistake. Several years ago, I walked 
into the office of a well known nose 
and throat specialist in Philadelphia. 
Before he even looked at my tonsils, he 
asked me what my business was. He 
wasn't interested in the size of my ton¬ 
sils. He was interested in the size of my 
exchequer. His chief concern was not 
in how much he could help me. His 
chief - concern was in how much' he 
could get out of me. The result was he 
got nothing. I walked out of his office 
with contempt for his lack of character. 

The world is full of people like that: 
giabUng, seHrseeking. So the rare 
individual who unselfishly tries to serve 
others has an eirarmous advantage. He 
lias little competition. Owen D. Young 
said "The man who can put himself in 
the place of other men, who can 
uiuleistand the workings of their 
minds, need never worry about what 
the future has in store for him." 

From How To Win Frmnds And. 


Influence People 

1. The professional nose and throat 
specialist asked the author 

(a) What his trouble was 

(b) What his business was 

(c) What his name was 

(d) What his intention was 

2. The chief concern of the specialist lay 
fa) In the nature of the author's 

illness 

|b) In how much he could help the 
author 

fc) In how much he could get out of 
the author 

(d) In how quickly he could cure the 
author's malady 

3. The author yvalked out of the 
specialist's office 

(a) With respect, for his professional 
competence 

(b) With admiration for the pro¬ 
fessional's straightf onwardness 

(c) With a feeling of indifference 
towards the professional 

(d) With a feeling of contempt 
towards the specialist 

A. The 'world is' kideed full of people 
whoare 

(a) Kind and helpful 


(b) Selfish and short-sighted 

(c) Full of the spkit oi cooperattorr 

(d) Ill-tempered 

5. Oweri D. Young said that the nran 
>• who is 

(a) Honest always gets success 

(b) Selfless reaches the top of nis 
profession 

(c) Greedy fails miserably in life 

(d) Able to think from the point of 
view of others need not have any 
worry about Ns future 

6 . The phrase 'grabbing, self-seeking' 
mearis 

(a) Cruel and vicious 

(b) Selfish and possessive 
|c) Blunt and arrogmt 

(d) Proud arfe assertive 

7. What is the advantage that an 
unselfish irKfividual has? 

ji,^(a) He is lost in a crowd of selfish 
people 

R>) 'He is not very impractical 

(c) He does not face much competi¬ 
tion in the world 

(d) As he does not face much com¬ 
petition. he can easily do what 
others cannot either think or do 

There is, in fact, only one reason 
why underdeveloped societies like ours 
establish and maintain univemities. We 
do so os an irwestmerit for our fotuftSL 
We are spending large and dispropor¬ 
tionate anuMmts of monby on e few 
individuefe. so that Ifiey should in the 
future make' a disproportfonafo rotum 
to the society. We are uwesti n g 'in a 
man's brain in just the same way as we 
invest in a tractorj and just M we 
expect the tractor to ifo many times as 
much work for us -as a handlMM. so we 
expect the student we have beitwd to 
make irwny tiihee as greet a cdntrttiu- 
tion tti our well Ireing as the man who 
had niot had. this good fortune. .Wq are 
giving to the student while ha is at the 
universitv. so that we may re c ei ve more 
^ep him afteiwaids. Thm is noth i ng. 
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iffoid financial ahniiam. Wm hawa a 
right «o axpact lliinaa from uniMniiy 
gr a d u a tpa and othan who have had 
highar aduoation of any kind; wa do not 
juat have hopa. but an oKpaetation. 
From TIka k i aa fi a cm a/ Maad Siberaty 

8. t^derdawaiopad aociaties estabiiah 
and maintain univaraities 

(a) The imiveraitiea produce 
educated manpow^. 
t>) Such societies need highly skilled 
people 

ic) There is an acute shortage of 
sUNed people 

(d) They want to have a bright future 

9. How mud) money is spent on a faw 
individuals in the universities? 

(a) An adequate amount of money is 
spent on some individuats in the 
universities 

(b) Much more moriey than under¬ 
developed societies can really 
afford isspenton a few individuals 

(c) Little money is spent on the 
imfividuals in the universities 

(d) Much money is spent on the 
individuals in the universities 

10. How much work is expected from a 
tractor? 

(a) A tractor does as much work as a 
handhoe does 

A tractor does much more work 
than is dorte by four pairs of 
bullocks 

(c) A tractor does many times more 
work than a handhoe 

(d) A tractor does far more work 
than any group of farmers can 
do 

11. Why is so much money spent on a 
student at the university? 

(a) So that he can concentrate on his 
studies 

(b) So that we can get far more from 
him when he leaves the university 

(c) So that he can better his pro¬ 
fessional akdl 

(d) So that he does not have any 
firtartcial worry 

12. What is meant by the phrase 'finan¬ 
cial altni^? 

(a) it means -a careless use of 
finances 

(b) it means financial ittesponsifoiiity 

(c) it means linartcial accountability 

(d) ItmeansanovergenatousaperKl- 
ing of money on others 

13. lAftiat do we expect from a university 
gmduate iiTdeveloping societies? 

W We expe ct a univereity graduate 
to maintain high profaasional 
standards 

M We expect a univeisity graduate 
- to letum to.the society far more 
fitanhegeiskomit 
fp) We expect a univeisity graduate 
to be Ibiwaid looking in his 


<dutjodk ■ ' 

M We expect a univereity graduate 
to be a man of action 
14; We ere investing in aTnan's brain in 
just die same way as we invest in a 
tractor, it means that 

(a) Spending money on university 
graduates is as useful as spend- 16. 
ing on tractors 

(b) Spending money on university 
graduates is far more useful than 
spending money on tractors 

(c) Spending rnoney on university 

graduates is exactly with the I 
same intention as spending j 
money on tractors j 17. 

(d) Spending mortey on university ! 
graduates is dightly more useful | 
than spending money on tractors 

Thera is a familiar America. It is 
celebrated in speeches and advertised 
on teleMsion and in the magazines. It 
has the highest mass standard of living 18. 
the world has ever known. 

Ii) the ISSO's this America worried 
about itself, yet even its anxieties were 
products of abundance. The title of a 
brilliant book was widely misinter¬ 
preted, and the familiar America began 
to call itself the affluent society. There 
was introspection about the Madison 
Avenue and tail fins; there was discus¬ 
sion of the emotional suffering taking 
place in the suburbs. In all this, there 
was an implicit assumption that the 
basic grinding economic problems had 19. 
been solved in the United States. In 
this theory the nations' problems were 
no longer a matter of basic human 
needs, of food, shelter and clothing. 

Now they were seen as qualitative, a 
question of learning to live decently 
amid luxury. 

While this discussion was carried 
on. there existed another America. In it 
dwelt somewhere between 40,000,- 
000 and 50,000.000 citizens of this 20. 
land. They were poor. They still are. 

To be sure, the other America is not 
impoverished in the same sense as 
those poor nations where millions 
cling to hunger as a defence against 
starvation. This country has sscaped 
such extremes. That does not change 
dre fact that Mns of millions of 
AmericarM are, at this very moment, 
maimed in body and spirit, existing at 21. 
levels beneath those necessary for 
human decerMiy. If these people are not 
starving they are hungry and aome- 
times fat with hunger, for that is what 
cheap foods do. They sra iwithout ada- 
quata housing and eduesdon and 
marfiealcare. 

Horn 7beOtAer'4r»ernee 
IS. There is a familiar America 

(a) Which has the highest per capita 


kiboime in tlie'')iiioirM ' 
lb) Which has the highest GNP in the 
world 

(e) Which has the highest affluence in 
titeworld. 

(d) Whichhas the highest mass stan¬ 
dard of living in the world 
The worries of this America 
(a) Were a product of the II World 
War 

(b| Ware a product of world-wide 
economic crisis 

(c) Were the result of its wealth 

(d) Were products of cut-throat 
competition 

An assumption implicit in the affluent 
society was 

(a) That all people were enjoying 
affluence 

(b) That the probism of destitution 
had been solved 

(c) Thathunger had been abolished. 

(d) That people were indeed happy.. 
The phrase, ‘basic grinding economic 
problem' means 

(a) that the basic needs of the people 
have been solved 

(b) That the people suffer terribly due 
to the absence of adequate hous¬ 
ing. education and medical caie 

(c) That the people are without ade¬ 
quate housing, education and 
shelter 

(d^ That the people have become 
desperate due to widespread 
poverty 

The other America 

(a) Is poor in the same sense as the 
people of the Third World are 

(b) Is full of marginal, unemfiloyable 
ireopie 

(c) Is poor because it suffers from 
starvation 

(d| Is hardly poor m the same sense 
as those poor rrations where 
millions cartnot escape 
starvation 

The citizens of the other America 

(a) Are hungry because they go 
without any food 

(b) Are hungry because they do not 
get a rich diet 

(c) Are hungry because they get only 
cheap food 

kf) Are fat yet hungry because the 
food that they eat is poor in nutri¬ 
tive value 

The clause, "where milliorts ding to 
hunger as a defence against starva¬ 
tion" means 

(a) That the p^le of the poor 
nations foolishly accept hunger 
as a barrier against starvation 
k>) That the people of the poor 
nations en^re both hunger and 
starvation 

(c) That the people of the poor 
nations cannot escape either 
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huri^orM«v!St{on 
(d) That the people of the poor 
nations try to transcend both 
hunger and stanration 

Directions Questions 1 S’ 2 consist of 
groups of sentences followed by sugges¬ 
ted sequential arrangements Select the 
best possible sequence of sentences 

22 (i) The derisions about the suitable 
mix of fruit trees fodder trees 
fuelwood trees medicinal plants 
types of grasses sources of fibres 
and house construction material 
should be taken by the villagers 
themselves 

(ii) Only by ensunng that social 
forestry meets tho multifaceted needs 
of the people can the protected 
forests be saved 

(ill) The forests grown by them must 
belong to them even where the was¬ 
teland belongs to the government 

(iv) Social forestry thus far has been 
led into wrong channels 

(v) Village forests must now be of the 
people for the people and by the 
people 

(a) (i) (ii) (iv) (v) (ill) (c) (iv) ^) (i) (ill) (ii) 

(b) (iv) (ii) (hi) (ii) (i) (d) (ii) (i) (v) (iv) (iii) 

23 (i) Both developed and developing 
nations have learned that politically 
and economically our destinies are 
intertwined 

(ii) New nations are confronted by 
serious challenges of regional 
security and economic development 
(ill) Our well-being and security are 
closely interrelated 

(iv) The euphoria of the early indepen¬ 
dence period has given way to a 
sober appreciation of the long-term 
problems of nation-building 

(v) We face many common 
challenges and opportunities for the 
future 

(a) (ii) (hi) (v) (iv) (i) (c) (hi) (ii) (v) (i) (iv) 

(b) (IV) ('!) (i) (hi) (v) (d) (ii) (iv) (v) (hi) (i) 


25 


26 


27 


WI am certafnfy hoping ffiat'Vou are ' 
having a good time af eotlege this 
year and realising your potentiality for 
intellectual growth and development 
He told me what to do end / 
eecomplished the operation, 
ip] He told me what to do and I did it 

(b) He told me what to do and I com¬ 
pleted the operatton 

(c) He told me what to do and I 
fulfilled the operatton 

(d) He told me what to do and I 
achieved the operation 

That sub/ect, as you have probably 
guessed, is none other than the 
question af which is the most 28 
interesting to watch-—besketbalf 
or football 

(a) I shall try to determine which is 
most interesting to watch— 
basketball or football 

(b) The subject is—which is more 
interesting to watch basketball or 
football 7 

(c) I shall try to determine which is the 
most interesting basketball or 
football 

(d) The subject as you have probably 
guessed is none other than the ques¬ 
tion which IS the most interesting 
basketball or football 

The pnme minister explaihed that 


Mdm te gmtg up on Om S oy fet 

Unhn. < 

(a) The pnme nwMtar etcpfavasd that 
the nations of the West did not want 
to gang up against the Soviet Umon 

(b) The prime minister explained thlt 
the nations of West coufd not gang 
up against the Soviet Union 

(c) The prime minister explained that 
this nations of the West did not want 
to organise and foment trouble 
against the Soviet Union 

(d) The prime Minister explained that 
the nations of the West did not want 
to appease the Soviet Union 

The main servant sweptr tho 
room carefully and the furniture 
and shelves were dusted, 

(a) The maid servant the room 
carefully and the furnitures and 
shelves ware dusted 

(b) The maid servant swept the 
room carefully and dusted the 
furnitures and shelves 

(c) The maid servant sweeping 
the room carefully dusted fur¬ 
nitures and shelves 

(d) The maid servant dusted the 
furniture and shelves and 
swept the room 
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Mathematical Ability _ 

FOR CAT 

The foliewiiig sat of questions is calculated to assess your mathematical ability. 
And hoiM your grey cells to razor-sharpness. 

Time: 25 minutes. 

Scores : 1 Deduct one mark for each wrong amwer 
Then rate yourself as follows : 

Excallent...20-25 Very Good... 14-19 Good...13-l8 

Fair...7-12 nior...Balow 7 


DIRECTIONS For each of the following questions, tick mark the choice that best 
answers the questions Answers are given at the end of these tests 


Directions In questions 3-7 the four 
choices that follow each italicised sen¬ 
tence represent various ways of rewnting 
It Select the most appropriate choice 
24 / certainly hope you are having a 
good time at college this year and 
realising your potentiality for 
intellectual growth and 
development 

(a) I certainly hope you have a good 
time at college this year and realise 
your potentiality for inteHectual 
growth and development 

(b) I certainly hope you will be having 
a good time at the college and realis¬ 
ing your potentiality tor intellectual 
growth and development 

(c) I certainly hope you are having a 
good time at college this year and 


1 Rahul borrowed Rs 1 600 9 10% 
interest pa for a period of two years 
If interest is compounded annually 
compute compound interest payable 
after two years 

(a) Rs320 (b) Rs336 

(c) Rs360 (d) Rs375 

2 If interest is compounded quarterly 
compute compound irrterest on Rs 
1 200 9 20 % 

(a)Rs158 (b) Rs210 

(c) Rs250 (d) RsZS9 

3 The ratio of 50 cm and 14 m is 

(a) 1 14 (b) 1 to 

(c) 1 28 (d) 2 10 

4 The ratio between 3 25 and 8 125 is 


(a) 1 78 (b) 2 8 

(c) 13 (d) 2 5 

5 Rahul Rakesh and Ramesh started a 
partnership venture having share ratio 
of 4 5 6 respectively At the year 
end a profit of Rs 405m was 
declared How much will Ramesh get 
as his share of profit? 

(a) Rs108m (b) Rs135m 

(c) R$162m (d) Rs182m 

6 If x IS 20% less than y then y exceeds 
xby 

(a) 45% (b) 50% 

(c) 25% (d) 30% 

7 Ramesh spends 15% of his salaty on 
'house rent. 10% on provident ^nd 
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i4j000 

niaoaining (M ^ <kkn«tfir'fau<lget. 
aMry? 

{aV Ptt 6,BGO.v (b) ft»«,000 
(c) Rsf4.6(X^^^ '4# Rs5.0aO 
Nrthe giyiin figure, what ia the ratio of 
the triairicMar area MOC to' the area 
of the rectangle ABC07 

C ■' p\' D 



(a) f: 4 (b) 1 :2 

(c) t:1 .{d>1:3 

The figure ACB is a semiBtrde having 
cemre 0 on the base AB. What is the 
area of the semicircle? 



; W 18.2 (d» 22 

2(7.-ln:tlM cirtiia'XVt is the diameter; if- 
secant xS and tangent PS m 8, find 
the number of u^a in the diameter of 

the cade. 

_ p 



(a) 6 inches (b)- 8 inches 
(c) 7 inches (d) 10 inches 
16 tf-the area of the triangle ABC is 64. 
find the altitude from B to CA. 

aV 


(a) (b) V 2 i/r 

(c) (d) 

Raju travels from a given point x to y 
at an average speed of 60 km per 
hour in two hours. He then returns 
from point y to x at an average speed 
of 40 km. The distance between x 
and y is 120 km. What was Raju's 
average speed for the to and fro trip 
between the points x and y? 

(a) 50 km per (b) 48 km per 

hour hour 

(c) 55 km per (d) 45 km per 

hour hour- 

A has a saving bank balance of. Rs 
3.000. He transfers 46% of this 
balance to his current account where 
he has a debit balance of Rs 300. 
Calculate the credit balance A shoufd 
have in his current account after this 
transfer? 

(a) Rs 1.360 (b) Rs 1,500 

(c)Rs 1.150 (d) Rs 1.050 

A wholC'SSte merchant stocked sugar 
worth Rs 75,000 when it was selling 
at Rs 7.50 per kg. He sold oot. his 
entire stock for Rs 67,500 after, six 
months. Compute his loss 
percentage. 

(a) 10% (t^ less than 10% 

(c) more-then (d) 8% 

10 % 

If a sofa set is sold at Rs 540 and the 
seller iit 0 (ire>a lose^. 10%. find the 
cost priee-of the sofa set. 
is) RS60Q.. (b) as58a 

(c) Rs 6SD/ {(8^580 

there is atfRerance of Rs 3 in selling 


(a) 8 (b) 16 

|c) 32 (d) 10 

17 ACDB is a square in which ABO is an 
equilateral angle. How many degrees 
is angle OOB? 



(a) 60“ (b) 75“ 

(b) 80“ (d| 30“. 

In the given figure point C is on one 
side of a square and point B is on the 
opposite side. If each side of the 
square is 9 inches (perimeter 36 
inches), what is the longest possible 
length of CB? 



(a) 9v^ (b) 9 

(c) 9Vz Id) 4.5 

19 in the figure. CO is perpendicular to- 
AB. If CA ■ CB = 20 and CO * 18. 
then AB is 

C 



(a) 18 (b) 32 _ 

(c) 12 (d) 3^/2 

21 In the given figure, what percentage 
of the area of rectangle' ABCD is 
shaded? 

A P B 



C Q u 

(a) 55% (b) 50% 

(c) 30% (d) 25% 

22 A rectangular figure has 10% of its 
height and 30% of its width shaded. 
What percentage of the area remains 
unshaded? 

(a) 70% (b) 63% 

(c) 37% (d) 30% 

23 An artist makes a sketch on a chart 
paper of 9" x 12". He leaves 1" 
margin on bpth sides and IVi" 
margin on top and bottom. What 
fraction of the chart paper did he use 
to make his sketch? 

(a) 9/12 (b) 7/12 

(c) 7/9 (d) 9/7 

24 A rectangular board ABCD has a 
shaded portion BOPQ; the length 
and width of which is 2/3rd of the 
corresponding parts of the board 
ABCD. BOC = 12" and BOA ® 6" 
The area of the urrshaded part is 

B 8" o 4 C 



(a) 72 sq inch (b) 40 sq inch 

(c) 32 sq inch (d) 24sqinCh 

25 Akbar, Raju. and George irwested a 
sum of Rs 12.000 for four, five aruf 
six months respectively.. The invesr* 
merit yi^ded a gross profit of Rs 
4,500 after six months. What are 
their respective shares in this profit 
amount? 

(a) 1.200/1,500/1,500 

(b) 1.200/1.500/1.800 
(0 14*00/1.800/1,500 

(d) -1,200/1.800/1,200 

E.T. 











RmpAiiq CoMprolMnsion 

1 (b) The professional was mainly interested in his bank 

balance, not in his welfare.. 

2 (c) The same argument is valid. 

3 id| The author hated the professional money-mindedness. 

4 (b) World is full of selfish people. 

5 (d) Their future is guaranteed. 

6 (bj Grabbing means the tendency to have more and more. 

/ Id) Id) IS preferable to (c) because it gives a more elaborate 
aaswer. (a) and |b) are simply distractors. 

8 Id) While (a), jb) and (c) are tnje in general sense, (d) is the 

answer appropriate contextually. 

9 |b) While la) and {c) are ruled out. |b) is the answer. It con- 

tains the appropnate pharse 'can really afford' which is 
equivalent-to "dispropriate expenditure" 

10 Id Contextually precise. 

11 lb) Coitiextually precise. 

12 |d) Altruism is tendency to help others in the best possible 

way. 

13 |b) Contextually precise (a) and (c) are true only in a general 

sense. 

14 Id Contextually precise, (b) and (d) are simple distractors. 

1 & Id) |a) and |b) are simple distractors. It is |d) which contains 
the precise phrase highest mass standard of living' 

16 |c) It is from its affluence and abundance that the worries of 

the familiar America arise. 

17 |b) Contextually precise. Destitution refers to the poverty of 

the people at the bottom of the social pyramid. 

18 |b) While |d) and |c) are true in a general sense. |b) is con 

textually prec' The phrase basic grinding economic 
problem' means the terrible suffering of the people due 
to poverty. 

19 |d) The poverty of the other America is different from the 

poverty of the people of the Third World. They do not 
suffer from starvation. 

20 |d) Contextually precise. |They eat and yet they remain 

hungry. Thdr food is cheap and devoid of nutrition|. 

21 |a) While |b) and |c) are simply distractors. |a} is the correct 

answer. It contains the key phrase 'foolishly accept' 
which is the nearest equivalent to the phrase 'cling to 
hunger". 

22 Id (iv)(v)(i)(iii)(ii) 

23 (b) (iv)(ii)(i)(iii)M 

24 (c) It is a specimen of an informal kind of writing in which 

the clause realising your potentiality for growth and 
development is not appropriate. 

25 (a) It is again an informal kind of writirtg in which the clause 

1 completed the operation' is not appropriate. It is a for¬ 
mal kind of expression. As such, the correct answer is 

(a) , (c) and (d) are.unacceptable. containing phrase fike 
fulfiil^ the operation'and'achieved the operation'. 

26 (b) Most is used in (c) arxJ (d) which does not oonvefr the 

sense or comparison between basketball arxf football. 

(b) is conect answer because 'rmte' is an adjective of 
comparative degree. 

27 (c) (c) and (b) contain the expression gang-up which is not 

appropriate in formal kind of writing, (d) contains the 
word 'appease' which does not suit the context. The 
collect answer is (c). H contains the appropriateaKpres- 
sinn. 'organise and formertt trouble, against the Soviet 
Union. 

78 In) Doth the clauses in the sentertce are in active voice. In'' 
Id) the order of activitv is reversed, first Ousting thm 
Sweeping. In (a) and (c) furniture is used which k 
iii.'.<ivs against usage. Furniture is always used in the ' 
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1 iwpXrXt 1.600. rtti10K.^tae2yeen 

I lor 1st yeer 1 . 

p for 2nd year r-Rs (1.600 •»> 1 eC9 ra Bs 1.760 

I for 2nd year * i^^50>yOX1 ^ 

a « a 4> b * Rs (160 17^ w ns 336 

2 (4 p s Rs 1.200. r ■ 1/4 of 20% 5% and 

n w 414 conversion^ 

a-R8l.200(1 -I'fSsf-’l 
■ Rs 1.200 (|J)-1 
-Rs1.200(gJ)-1 

- Rs 1.200 (X1^)« Ri 259 approximMaly 

3 (c4 Ratio is b e t wee n two quantMas of the same kind. 

Therefore convert 14 m into cm » 1.400 cm. Hence 
ratio between 50 cm and 1.400 cm is 1 :28 
A. iAA ^ OK,' 111 0K M 325 6.125 

4 (<4 3.25.8.125«f2S0‘nSQD 

» 3.250 : 8.125 bnultiplying the tarmp 
by 1.000) 

Now the HCF of 3.250 and 8.125 »1.625 « 2 :5 

5 (c) Shareratiosw4 ; 5 ; Rai 15 

*T5'f5’15"P™"*°^"“^ 

Rantesh's share of profit ■■ Rs X 45(^ w Rs 162m. 

6 (e) x» 20% less than y 

Kyw 100. thenxaflOO -20)1-80 

Henca y » 100 and m 80 and y ex cee ds x by 

100-80 » 20 - ^^^% or 26% 

7 (cQ Rs 5.000 par fhenih 

8 The triangle and the rectangle have die co mm on baaa 
and equal ahitudas. Area of Iriangla AOB ■> 1/2 fah. 
area of the rectangle ACOB B bh. Thus the rXio of the 

9 (>4 Angle AC^isthariRhtangtoinacribadindiaaamicitoaL 

TharefonUAB)2 a 1 >-f 2> » 5 
AB-»/5 and OB-r 1« 

Area of samidreia -1/2 f 

10 fb) in thafirst trip Raiu oowars 120 hm in2 hrs# 80 km 
par hour speail In the return trip he skm* down to 40 tan par 
hour which tfiould taka Ism 3 Isiuis. Hence tclal 

vvrv—s ras—aMene era^^— ssmvs ew sweee— eevs—Mv mewe— me 

cover e d is 240 tan in 5 houm. 




.29_ 

Total time 

,tan—48 tan par hour 


^ fifirar 

11 (4 Saweig bank balance 
Cunenia/cbgtance 


Ita 3.000 
>Rs 300 


account to ounani «/c — Ra X 34)00) — Ra 
1.360 - 

CuwantVc b aia nce -lla1.3BO-Ha30O-Ray.OSO 
Ul 45% of Ra 3 j 000 - Ra300- ftai j060 
12 14 CR-Ra75.000.SR-RB87.S00 



UU % X100)«10% 

By adding ttorage expenses and interest on investmer^t 
the loss becomes more than 10%. 

13 (a) SPs>fls 540. loss 10%. value recovered =90% 

HenceCP«~ X540«Rs600 
SO 

14 Assume CP ■■ Rs 100. SP M 4% profit = Rs 104 and 
SP 4t 5% profit >■ Rs 105 

Differerwe between 2 SPS">Rs<105 — 104)=Re1 
If the difference is Re 1. CPw Rs 100 Theie^ 
w4ien the differerK» is Rs 3. CP (100 X 3) = 
Rs300 

15 (t4 Since PQ is parallel to AB. the triangles COP and CBA 

are similar. Therefore the correspoixfing sides are pro¬ 
portional. So PQ is to AB as CP is to CA Sincx 0’-= 
PA CP/CA = 1/2. Therefore AB is twice QP or B 
inchos 

16 (b) Areaoftriangie = ABC = 1/2 (CAX altitude) 

64 = 1/2 (8 h) 

64 = 4 h 
h= 16 

17 (b) Sirtce angle ABO = 60° and angle ABO = 90° 

therefore angle 080 = 90—60 = 30* 

Since OB = BO. the base angles of triangle 080 are 

^eh=l^.l|? = 75° 

18 (a) The side of the square (^) = 9 






23 


The largest possible length of C8 is obtained by making 
CB a diagonal of the square. Here CB=9 2 

19 (t^ CO L AB therefore in right angle COB 


x*-l-18» = 20» 

x*=20*-18* 

*(20 + 18) (20-13) 
* 38 X 2 = 76 
X *7.6 
Thus AB* 15.2 
20 (c) In the right angle SPO 
SO»*r* + 8» 

(16-i)*r» + 32 
128-32r + ra-r»+ 12 
96*32r 
r*6 

Hence diameter* 12 * X 


24 

25 



(d) SincoAP^afi£!k.COQ. ' , 
rt tollow'i that the shaded area = 

A fl^PO + APBO = A. AOB 
P.H A AOB = 1 /2 AABC = 1 /J 
ABC C* 1/4 = 25% j, 




(b) 


Let the blank figure be 10 X 10. 
Then new liguie 9 by ’/ = 


63 

100 


= 6.3% 



Orawing space * 12" — 3" = 9" 
long and 9" — 7" = 7"wide. 

Hence fraction used for making the sketch 
9X7 _7 
9X12“ 12 

(b) AD or BOC * 12". BO = 8 "; CD or BOA = 6 ". BQ = 
4"; Aea BOPQ = 32 sq inch; Aea ABCD * 72 sq 
inch; Aoa unshaded = 72 — 32 = 40 sq inch. 

(b) Ratio: Akbar; Raju: George 

12.000X4: 12.000X5; 12,000X6 

Akbar's share in profit = Rs (4 + 5 "+ 0 ) ^ 4.500 

= Rs^ X 4.500 = Rs 1.200 
Raids share in profit = Rs ^ X 4,500 = Rs 1,500 
George’s share in profit = Rs^ X 4.500 = Rs 1,800 


Why tioes a soUiar tahrtvf 
Everyone has seen a soldier salute by raising 
his pakn smartly to his forehead. This isan age- 
old piacdoe which ori^naM in the Middb. 
Agiawlwn knights took part in duel'i to dwpby 
thair.sIdN in uang the spear and tf e-lanpe. A 
lady was chosan as qiiaea to give away (xinss 
to the wkinar arKf when the victorious knight 
weitt uplo har throne; he would shuild his eyei 
with hb hand, as though her beauty dazzled 
Iwn. This ■gesiute of reverence to the quean 
ooniirHaie tin todayin’tha form of.as lute. 
iln«wAat.iiviey^Aair»ad/MerAef r/aPMeeP 
AhsretMarnblesa rebbit inmar. ways, yet 
it is (Bsey to distinguish one from t! a other. A 
here hn longer aais and runs at gii ^tar speed 
than the rabbit..the Hind higs of tlx hare. too. 
are longer than those a rabbit arv ihefotmar 
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can dbal nut powedut kicks when the lalter is 
cornered. The young rabbit is bom quite blind 
and without any fur. whereas the hare has fur 
and the new bom hare can see. A hare, unlike a 
rabbit, does ixM live in undergrouird warrens 
but makes a nest in the open. 

Why dam ^ sky not Ml f 
ft is iwpnarthli for die dcy 10 fal down 
b e cam e 'deem is emiBiy nodiing in the iky to 
fal. Whai wadeR die'sky is only the reflection 
of the sun's rays on die belt of the air that endr- 
des t he aw di . 

Why da am shaka hand* whan wa moat f 
In did'oMdn deys dma warn no etiael SghtB 
and np pidkmmn ID piaml dw slidais. Thiavai 
tudoad'eaioui in the dark and men carried 
swords for defence When two men met on the 
aw aef it was oustamaty to hokf each otlw's 


weapon land (the right hand) to show that 
tltere was no weapon m it .-ind tliat itiey met as 
iriends. Thus, through the limes, men came to 
lagard holding of. each othai's hands as a sign 
of greeting anti friendship. 

How far eon a kangaroo leap? 

The kangarrro is the star leaper in the animal 
world. He can eHorllessly jump 70 it and''iil 
known to deai a 15-ft fence. 

The spring bok. a member of the antelope 
family is ar»ther clever jumper. He can leap 12 
ft in the air. with utmost ease. Lions, tigers and 
■eopaids are aR great Jumpara. Evan die 
Morocco goat can clear a fence 12**r high. 
AMtough hotsw are known to be good jumpars 
dwir record fats far behind the ka^aroo's. The 
longest jump by a horse is 37 ft. 

AC.GoyaL Solon 
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Quantitative Aptitude 

BY RAVI PRAKASH & AJ^ KUMAR 

FOR NDA, CDS EXAMS & CAT 

This section is specially formulated for those appearing in 
the forthcoming CDS. NDA exams and IIM's CAT. 

DIRECTIONS: Tick mark the choice that bast answers each question. 
Answers with explanations appear at the end of this test. 


1. What number if increased by 
179 and divided by 13 will 
give 1697 

(a) 1,768 (b) 2,018 

(c) 2,108 (d) 2,768 

2. Divide 99 into three parts so 
that the first number increa* 
sed by five the second dimini¬ 
shed by five and the third 
multiplied by five shall be 
equal to 

(a) 35,45.19 (b) 38,48.13 
(c) 30, 60, 9 (d) 40. 50, 9 

3. Anumberof two digitsexceeds 
three times the sum of its 
digits by five. If we add 45 
to the number, we get the 
number obtained by reversing 
its digits. The number is 

(a) 36 (b) 39 

(c) 38 (d) 41 

4. The least number which when 

divided by 24, 32 and 36 
leaves remainder 19 is 

(a) 307 (b) 309 

(c) 288 (d) 269 

5. The Sum of three positive 

numbers in arithmetic progres¬ 
sion is 18. If 2, 4, 11 are 
added to these, the resulting 
numbers are in continued pro¬ 
portions. The numbers are 
(a) 4, 6, 8 (b) 2. 6, 10 

(c) 3. 6, 9 (d)1, 6. 11 

6. Divide 70 into three numbers 
which are in continued or 
geometric proportions and are 
such that if two extremes are 
multiplied by 4 and the 
middle one by 5 the resulting 
numbers are in arithmetic 
progression. The numbers 
are 

(a) 10. 20, 40 

(b) 5, 20, 45 

(c) 15. 20. 35 

(d) None of the above 

7. The sum of three numbers in 
arithmetic progression is 15 
and their product is 80. The 
numbers are 

(a) 2, 5. 8 (b) 3. 5,7 

(c) 4, 5, 6 (d) None of the 

above 


8. Largest number of four digits 
which when divided by 12.15, 
20 or 54 leaves in each case 
remainder 4 is 

(a) 9,994 (b) 9,824 

(c) 9.724 (d) 9,624 

9. Largest four digit number 

which is a perfect square is 
(a) 9,604 (b) 9.936 ' 

(c) 9,409 (d) 9.801 

10. 11*-1 is divisible by 

(a) 20 (b) 30 

(c) 40 (d) 50 

11. Last digit of 9‘*i” is 

(a) 1 

(b) 9 

(c) 3 

(d) Noneof the above 

12. A farmer goes to the market 
with a certain number of boiled 
eggs in his basket. To the first 
of his customers he sells half 
of the eggs in the basket plus 
half an egg. To his second 
customer he sells half of the 
remaining eggs plus half an 
egg. He repeats the same thing 
with his third and fourth custo¬ 
mers. After this he had no eggs 
to sell. How many eggs did 
the basket contain 7 

(a) 31 (b) 7 

(c) 63 (d) 15 

13. Which of the following num¬ 
bers lies between the other 
two:31“, 17»«,2“ 

(a) 31 (b) 17“ 

(c) 2“ 

14. The greatest number that will 
divide 719 and 930 leaving 
remainders five and six respec¬ 
tively is 

(a) ^2 (b) 42 

(c) 92 (d) 44 

15. The value of 

0.8 X 0.8 X 0.8 -0.5 X 0.5 X 0.5 

0.8 X 0.8-I-0.8 X 0.5+0.5 X 0.5 
is 

(a) 0.30 (b) 0.24 

(c) 0.96 (d) 0.42 

16. The square root of 0.4 is nearly 
equal to ' 

(a) Om (b) 0.63 . 

(c) a.2 (d) 0.81 
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17. ' ^ zoo bas^itonie bbds and 

ahimals. II heads are counted 
they number'IQO, but if legs 
are counted they number ^SO. 
Find the nurnber of animals in 
the zoo. 

(a) 40 (b) 60 

(c) 50 (d) 30 

18. The approximate value of 




is 


^3+v/g 

(a) 5.282 (b) BA^ 

(c) 5.828 (d) 5.835 

19. The sum of two positive-num¬ 
bers is 16 and the sum of their 
squares is 130. Their prcxluct is 
(a) 56 (b) 45 

(c) 28 (d) 68. 


20. The recurring decimal 0.36 is 
equal to the fraction 
(a) 3/11 (b) 9/50 

(c) 4/11 (d) None of the 


above 

21. The recurring decimal 0.27927 
is equal to the fraction 

(a) 31/111 (b) 32/111 

(c) 927/100 (d) 927/999 

22. The decimal 1.01 001 0001- 

00001... represents the number ■ 
(a) 12/11 (b) 13/12 

(c)‘14/13 (d) None of the 


above 

23. Five years ago the age of the 
father was thrice the age of 
his son. Ten years hence, the 
age of the father will be twice 


the age of his son. The present 
ages of the father and son are 
* (a) 50, 20 (b) 40. 15 

(c) 35,5 (d) 65,25 

24. The average monthly income 

of a person for the first eight 
months of a year exceeds that 
for the first seven months of 
the year by Rs 25. if he earns 
Rs 1,275 in the eighth month 
of the year, the average 
monthly income for the first 
eight months of the year is 
(a) Rs 1,000 (b) Rs 1,200 

(c) Rs 1,250 (d) Rs 1,100 

25. If the price of sugar increases 
by 25%, by what percentage 
should a housewife decrease 
her consumption so that her 
expenditure on sugar remains 
the same 7 


(a) 20% (b) 25% 

(c) 10% (d) 30% 

26. A wholesaler allows a dis¬ 
count of 20% to the retailer. 
The retailer sells at 8% below 
the list price. If the customer 
pays Rs 19 for an article, the 
percentage prof it of the rstai- 
ier is 



27. Om 


1«,26%'^ (d) 18.8% 

lie vessel domains a mixture 
of milk and water in the pro¬ 
portion of 4:8 and in another 
vesieltheyareinthe proportion 
of 8:1. in what proportion 
should they be mixed to get 
a mixture of milk and water in 
the proportion of 8:4 

(a) 8:2 (b) 6:1 

(c) 2:1 (d) 3:2 

28. A rectangular plot of land 
whose area is 1,107 sqm be¬ 
comes a square when its length 
is decreased by 3m and 
breadth is increased by 11m. 
Dimensions of the rectangular 
plot of land are given by . 

(a) 41,27 (b) 123,9 
(c) 369,3 (d) None of the 
above 

29. A fencing is erected along a 

diagonal of a rectangular 
park whose dimensions are 
12 m and Sm. If Rs 17 is the 
cost of fencing per metre, then 
the total cost of fencing is 

(a) Rs30S (b) Rs221 

(c) Rs307 (d) Rs225 

30. The area of four walls of the 
hall whose breadth is IS m 
and height is 8 m is 1068 sqm. 
The length of the hall is 

(a) 18 m (b) 17 m 
(c) 16 m (d) 15.5 m 

31. The area of a 29m long 

rectangular field is 696 ^m. 
The perimeter of the field is 

(a) 104 m (b) 106 m 

(c) 108 m (d) 110 m 

32. The scale of a plan is 5 cm to 
2 km. The area of a town 
represented by an area 5,625 
sqm on the plan is given by 

(a) 1,600 sq km 

(b) 1,000 sq km 

(c) 2.280 sq km 

(d) 900 sq km 

33. The diameter of a wheel is 98 

cm. Number of revolutions it 
will have to make to cover a 
distance of 1 km and 540 m is 
(a) 500 (b) 600 

(c) 700 (d) 800 

34. An equilateral triangle of sides 
12 cm has the same area as 
that of a circle. The radius of 
the circle is approximately 
equal to 

(a) 4.46 cm (b) 4.64 cm 
4.93 cm (d) 4.83 cm 

38. ^e diameter of a circular park 
Is 138 m its area is 

(a) 1.4963 hectares 

(b) 1.9476 hectares 

(c) 1.6497 hectares 


fd) 2.11339 hactaids 

36. The proportion in which two 

kinds of tea, one costing Rs44 
and the other Rs 39, should be 
mixed so that the mixture can 
be sold at Rs 42 is 
(al 3:2 (b) 2:3 

(c) 1:4 (d) 4:1 

37. A sum of money placed at 
compound interest doubles it¬ 
self in six years, it will become 
eight times itself in 
(a) 48 years (b) 24 years 
(c) 18 years (d) 12 years 

38. The difference between the true 
discount and banker's discount 
on a certain sum due four 
months hence is five paise. If 
the rate of interest is 6%, the 
amount of the bill is 

(a) Rs 125.50 (b) Rs 127.50 
(c) Rs 129.50 (d) Rs 132.50 

39. A sum of money invested at 
compound interest amounts to 
Rs 10,890 in two years and Rs 
11,979 in three years. The sum 
invested is 

(a) Rs 9,500 (b) Rs 9.000 

(C) Rs 9,700 (d) Rs 10,000 

40. A machine depreciates in value 
at the rate of 10% of its value 
at the beginning of the year. 

If the machine was purchased 
for Rs 9,000 its value at the 
end of the third year will be 
(a) Rs 6,089 (b) Rs 6,061 

(c) Rs 6,561 (d) Rs 6,169 

41. The face value of a bill dis¬ 
counted at 5% per annum 73 
days earlier than the date of 
maturity, the bankers gain 
being Rs 10. is 

(a) Rs 101,000 

(b) Rs 100,000 

(c) Rs 110,000 

(d) None of the above 

42. A trader mixes three vai ieties of 
tea costing Rs 32.50, Rs 40 
and Rs 36.50 respectively per 
kg in the ratio 5:4:1. The selling 
price of the mixture for the 
trader to make a profit of 20% 
should be 

(a) Rs 45.08 (b) Rs 43.08 

(c) Rs 42.04 (d) Rs41.04 

43. The average age of 10 students 
in a class increases by 0.4 
years when six-year-old boy 
is replaced by a new boy. The 
age of the new boy is 

(a) 8 years (b) 9 years 
(c) 10 years (d) 11 years 

44. A man works 8 hours, 9 hours, 
7^ hours and 7^ hours on 

' four consecutive days. He is 
paid at the rate of Rs 8.75 per 
hour. The average daily earning 






Rs75 (b) Rs64 

e) Rs 73 (d) Rs 70 

45. the number of hours A, B,and 
C need to finish a work to- 

8 ether if A alone can do it in 
hours more, B alone in thrice 
the time and C alone in twice 
the time, is 

(a) 1 hr 10 min (b) 1 hr 7 min 
(c) Ihr12min (d) 1 hr9min 

46. the denominator of a fractiori 
exceeds the numerator by 2'. 
if 5 is added to the numerator, 
the fraction increa.ses by unity. 
The faction is 
(a) 7/5 (b) 6/5 

(c) 3/5 (d) 2/S 

47. If a sum of Rs 1,960 is divided 
among A, B and C so that A 
gets four times as much as 
B and B half as much as C 
then B gets 

(a) Rs560 (b) Rs 1,120 

(c) Rs120 (d) Rs 280 

48. A stock of food is sufficient for 
15 men for 16 d.iys. The food 
stock will he sufficient for 12 
men for 

(a) 16 days (b) 18 days 
(c) 20 days (d) 22 days 

49. One tap fills a tank in 32 
minutes and another fills it in 
38 minutes and a drain can 
empty it in 20 minutes. If all 
these are opened simultaneo¬ 
usly the tank will be half 
filled in 
(a) 26 minutes 

(b) 27 minutes 

(c) 28 minutes 
(d) None of the above 

50. A ship 66 km from the shore 
develops a leak which admits 
2i tonnes of water in 5i 
minutes; 92 tonnes of water 
would cause the ship to sink 
but pumps can throw out 12 
tor.nes in an hour. The average 
rate of sailing so that the ship 
reaches the shore safely is 
(a) 6 km/hr 

(b) 8 km/hr 

(c) 9 km/hr 

(d) None of the above 

51. After successive discounts of 
15% and 4% have been granted 
the net price of a TV set Is 
Rs 7,3^4. The listed price is 
(a) Rs 8,000 (b) Rs 9,000 

(c) Rs 10,000 (d) Rs 10,500 

52. Rowing at the rate of 5 km per 
hour in still water, Rajiv takes 
three times as much time in 
going 50 km up the river as in 
coming 25 km down the river. 
The river flows at the rate of 
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ANSWERS 


1. (b) Letthe number bax. Then 

JLi^®-169=^x+179-13 X 169-2197 

Thus X -2197 — 179 -2018. 

2. (d) Let the three numbers bex,y, z. Theux+y-f 

z—99 and x+5—y—5—5z. Thus x—5z — 
5, y—5z+5. Therefore, 5z— 5+5z+5+z 
—99 or 11z—99 This gives z—9. Hence, 
X— 40, y*60, z—9. 

3. (c) Let the unit digit be x and ten’s digit be y. 

Then 10y+x—3(y+x)+5. This implies 
7y — 2x—6. Also, 10y4-x+45—10x+y, 
which gives 9x — 9y*=45 or x—y—5. Thus, 
7y — 2x—5 and x — y—5 on solving give 
X—8. y—3. Hence the number is 38. 

4. (a) LC.M. of 24, 32 and 36 is 288. Thus, the 

required number is 288+19—307. 

6. (c) Let the three numbers be a—d. a, a+d. Then 
a—d+a+a+d—18 3a—18 a—6. Also, 

6 — d-f2,-6+4, 6+d+11 are in continued 
proportion. Thus (8 —d) (17+d)—10*—100 
136 —9d—d* « 100=^d*+9d—36-0 
=^(d+12) (d—3)-0.d—12,3. We reiect 
d — —12. Therefore the numbers are 3,6, 9. 

6. (a) Letthe numbers be-y.a,ar.Then-+a+ar— 

70. Also y+4ar-2 (5a) ^~+ 4r - 10 

2r* — 5r+2-0^ (2r — 1) (r — 2)=i>r-2, 
1/2. Thus2a+a+a/2*=70 which impiiesa 

— 20 Hence, the numbers are 10, 20, 40. 

7. (a) Let the numbers be a — d, a, a+d. 

Then (a —d)+a+(a+d) — 15 or 3a — 15 
that is, a=5. Also (a—d) a (a+d) -i* 80 
or 25 —d* — 16. Therefore, d— ±3. Hence, 
the numbers are 2, 5, 8. 

8. (c) L.C.M. of 12, 15, 20 and 54 is 540 Largest 

four digit number which is divisible by 540 
is 18 X 540 — 9,720. Hence, the required 
number is 9,724. 

9. (d) We have 100* — 10,000 which is the first 

five digit number. Hence the required number 
is 99* 9 801 

10. (d) We have =(11-1) (11«+11»+11»+ 

11+1) 10 (11*+11*+11»+11+1). The 

last digit of 11*+11»+11»+11 + 1 is 5, 
(1 being the last <Hgit of each number in the 
sum), hence 11‘—1 is divisible by 60. 

11. (b) We have 9 «»_(ai)«- 

Thus, last digit is 1, therefore last digit 
of 9*B*» is 9. Since 9* is odd. It follows 
that the last digit of 9 is 9. 

IZ (d) Let the number of eggs in the basket be x., 


Then to the first customer he sells 

eggs. The number of eggs he had after first 

sale is x — f ^+ ^ To the second 

customer he sells i Therefore,the 

number of eggs he had afterthe second sale is 

—-i— Afterthethird sale he had -x— 

4 4 4 4 


— and after the fourth • 

s,..h.had l-J-’[(«-!)+y-^- 


l|.w. musthava^j-]-®. 


0 which gives 


X=3l5 

13. (c) Wehave31«<32»=(2»)”=2“»and 17« > 

16“=(2«)«-2»‘>2“. Hence the required 
number is 2**. 

14. (b) The H.C.F. of 719-5 and 930-6 is 42. 

15. (a) We have a*—b*—(a —b) (a*+b*+ab). Thus,- 

(0.8 )»^(0.5)» _ . n ft s -n r* 

(0.8)*+(0.8)10.5)+(0.5)* W.O-O.J. 

16. (b) We have \/0.4fSS:63; 

17. (a) Let the number of animals be x and birds be y. 

Then x+y—100 and 4x+2y—280. Thus 
x+y—100 and 2x+y—140 which give 
X = 40, y — 60. Hence number of animals 
is 40. 

18. (c) Wehave?±'^-^^+-'^ <?+'^ = 

3-v^ (3->^) (3- i yg) 

Tl.us.y^-3+ 

y8-3 +2.828=5.828. 

19. (a) Let the numbers be x and y. Then x+y—16 

and x*+y*—130. We have xy= 


i [ (x+y)*-(x*+y*) ] - i (266 - 130) - 
i (126) = 56. 

20. (c) Let X = 0.36 = 0.36 36 36 36....;.... 

Therefore, lOOx — 36.36 36 36 ,36...... 

Thus 99x-36;3i>x - 36/99 « 4/11. 

21. (a) Let x -0.27927 -0.27927927927927. ..... 

lOOOx - 279.27W79279. 

Thus, 999x — 279 which gives . 

X 278/989 — 31/111. 
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tarminatfnQ nor «rqjoatino dacimal. 

23. (a) Lot the preaent age of the father be x and 

that of aon be y. Then x —5 — 3 (y -5) 
andx+10*»2 (y+10). These give, x~3y»« 
—10 andx-2yaBlO. On solving, we obtain 
x*»50, y» 20 . 

24. (d) Let the average income in the first eighth 

month be x. We have 8x—1.275 — total 
income for the first seven months. Thus 
. 8x—1,275 «■? (x*25) whinhgivesx»1,100. 

25. (a) Let the price of sugar be Rs 100 per kg and 

suppose the housewifa was spending Rs 100 
per month, so that her consumption wasi kg. 
After the increase in price her consumption 
100 

becomes ■-0.8 kg. Therefore percentage 

decrease in her consumption is 20 %. 

26. (a) Let the listed price be Rs x. Selling price of 

retailer is Rs O.SSx, Cost price of retailer 
is Rs 0.8x. Therefore, profit of the retailer 
is Rs 0.15x. Profit of retailer in percentage is 
0.15 XX 100 

OSx -18-75. 

27. (a) Let these be mixed in the proportion x ; y, 

then proportion of milk and water in the 

reacting mixture is 

4x . 5y 5x . Y _ . 

9+6 = 9 + 


=>+(' 


9 

,16x . 
9" 
20 y 
6 “ 
15y 
’6 


+ ¥)- = 

20y 25x 

6 “ T 
^5x 
6 “ 9 


(r+ f) 

+ ¥ 

16x 

9 


■:> ^x^x:y = 15:6 - 6 : 2 . 


28. (a) Let the length of the plot be x metre and its 

breadth be y metres Then xy -■ 1107 and 
x-3 = y+11 Thus X = yf-14. Therefore 
(y+14)y =1107 which implies 
y*+14y-1107=0’^y+41) (y-27)-0 
Thus Y=—41 or 27. But y=—41 is not 
possible. Hence y=-27 and so x=4 1. 

29. (b) Length of diagonal = ^l2*+5^ =13m 

Total cost of fencing is 13x17 •= 221. 

30. (a) Let the length of the hall be x metre, then 

2(8x+15x+8xl5) = 1068 
2(23x4-120) - 1068 
23x4-120 -> 534 
23x = 414 X--18. 

31. (b) The breadth of the field is 696/29 = 24 m 

Therefore perimeter of the field is 
» 2(294-24) » 106m. 

32. (d) Area of 4 sq Km is represented by 25 sq cm 


Hence, area of the town is 


5625 X 4 


25 


sqkm 


■*900 sq km. 

33. (a) Circumference of the wheel 
98 


22 

2x f X 


cm 


2«r 

308 cm * 3.08 m 


No. of revolutions required to cover a distance 


.antf 040 m •!> kik'i 

34. (a) Area of the equilaterai triangle 

■■ vT"(side)* «■ (12)* — 36 ^/ST sq 

cm. Radius of the circle whose area is 


36^~sq. cm ■- 


6x1.732 x7 


-V'19.8S93 - 4.46. 


35. (a) Area of the park — «t* 

22 22 
-~x69> -~X69X69 


36.(a) 


— 14963.143 sq. m ■- 1.4963 hectares. 
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42. > 


39- 


Therefore the ratio is 3:2. 

37. (c) Let the rate of interest be r% 

Th«. P (l + T-k)* - 2'’ 




( 

0 + f®)” - -« 




0 "^ 400 ^ 


u 


8 P 


Hence the money will become 8 times in 
18 years. 

38. (b) Let the face value of the bill be Re 1 

Th«n n n - 1 xJ ^ 1 

Then B.D ^ ^2 50 

Present value P of the bill is given by 
1 n . P X 6 x4 p . P B1 p 
^ ^"^100X12 “ 50 60 ^ 


which implies P 

50x 6x4 
" 51 X100X12’ 

Banker's gain = 


50 

51* 


Thus true discount 


1 

’51 

1 

50 


1 51-W 

51 " 51 x50 

“ ‘’“"“er'sgain is Re. 

then value of bill is Re 1, if b 8 nk 0.''8 gain Re 

then face value of the bill is 


Rs ^ X 51 X 50 


Rs 12730. 


39. (b) Let the amount invested be Rs P end the rate 
of interest be 1 % per annum. 


Then P (l + -10,880 

and P + 11.979 
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Th:s implies 


— Iq. Thus P 




10,890 


p 10.890x100 
= P ' - - 21- ' 9,000. 

40. (c) Depreciated value at the end of three years 

- 9,000 


9,000 X 6,561. 


41. (c) Let the face value of bill be Re 1. Present 
value P of this bill is given by 
73X5XP 101 P 


1 = P + 


or P 


100 

lor 


365X100 100 

Banker's discount on the bill is 


discount i 


:n 


1 

lOf 
bill of He 1 


1 


th< 

1 

10!" iC'bxioi 

.jmount of the given bill is 


Therefore, 

is 


(b) 


•00 
Honco 

10 

1 =10x100x101 =Rs101,000. 

100 .'<100 

Cost of 10 kg of the mixture is 
Rs (5 x32.56+4x40+36.50)=Rs 359 
Cost per kg = Rs 35.9 
Hence, selling price per kg 

no /ok 

-ns (35.9+- 
35.9x120 


Rs 


100 


iRs 43.08. 


43. (c) Let the age of new boy be x years and the 
old average be y years 


Then 155^“-y 


0.4 

= 10 . 


10 

or X— 6 4, that is x* 

44. (d) Total hours worked by the man on 4 days 

= 8+9 + 71+7S- = 32 hours 
Total earning = Rs 32 x 8.75 

Rs 2R0 Thus average daily income is 
Rs 280/4 ^ Rs 70. 

45. (c) Supt-ui-io A, B and C can finish the work in 

X hours. 

1 


Then + 

=>sJ _.l_.1. L. 

^X + 6 X 2x' 3v' 

6x == x+6 or X < 


6—3—2 


-Thys 


3x 6x 6x' 

6/5 1 hr 12 minutes. 

46. (c) Let the fraction be x/y. Then y —x — 2. Also, 

=- + 1. Thisgives y+-s--+1 ory-5 

Hence x=3. Therefore, the fraction is >3/5. 

47. (d) Suppose B gets Rs x, then A gels Rs 4x and 

C gets Rs 2x. Thus 4x+x+2x*»1960 or 
x-280. 


is 'bifiie 'tMim - 


48ii (c) The stoclc^o'- _____ 

for 15 X 16 days. Therefore; it is suffi^ent 
15x16 


for 12 men for 


12 


20 ddys. 


49. (d) In one minute the part of the tank that oan be¬ 
fitted ISgV + 3*8 ®® P*** 

of the tank's capacity that can be drained in 
one minute is Therefore; part of the tank 

oe 4 

that can be filled in one minute is 


176-162 
' 3040 


23 


3040 


Hence, tank can 


3040 

be filled in —minutes. 

50. (c) Water that enters the ship in one minute is 

4 9 

i 1 ' =>2 whereas the water which 

can be drained out of it in one minute is 
12 1 

gQ *« -g tonnes. Thus the weight of the ship 

9 1 

is increasing at the rate of - -^ i-i 

JLa D 

23 

:pig tonnes per minute. Therefore the ship will 

92 

begin to sink just after 23/1 -i g mins. 

Hence,- the speed of the ship which will suffice 
to bring the ship to the shore just before it 
66v90 

begins to sink is^^^km/hour or 9 km/hour. 

51. (b) Let the price^of TV be Rs x. then 

0 “iob) 0 ~ioo ) “ 

85 x96x 
IQPOd' 


7344 or X - 


7344x.10X)00 


85x96 

-9000. 

52. (d) Let the speed of the river be x km/hour. 

- 3 (-T^)or2<x+6) - 
3 (x—5) or x — 15. 

53. (a) The length of the diagonal of the hell is 

v^4»+8*+6*-V§^64+36 ^076 -26m 

54. (c) Cost of 120 good oranges is Rs 72 

72 

Selling price of one orange is Xl 00 poise 
or 60 paise. In order to get a profit of 269^ 
each orange must be iold at P* 

55. (b) One man can finish 1/6th of the work'in" 

200 days and the entire work in 1200 days. 

B 

Therefore, 40 men Will finish -g th of the 
work in x ^^ 26 days. 
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THE INDIAN RENAISSANCE-2 
ITS VISIONARIES 

BY ANITA NARAVaU 


Raia Rammohun Roy and Swami 
Dayanand—the universal message 
and unique contnbutions of these two 
messiahs' have been covered in our 
last issue Continuing our senes on the 
great lives' that bestrode the 19th 
century social reform movement For 
the benefit of those appeanng in the 
Dvil Services (Mains) 

SWAMI VIVEKANAND 

(1863-1902) 

great pirtnot and social reformer of 
modem India He was the first 
person to truly proclaim the great¬ 
ness of India s culture and civilisation and 
to convey to the world the universal 
message of the Vedanta He established 
the Ramaknshna Mission in memory of 
his guru Sn Ramaknshna Paramhansa 
(1836-1886) to spread the gospel of his 
teacher and also to propagate social 
reform 

Sn Rarrtaknshna Paramhansa was a 
Kah temple priest at Dakhine^war 
Calcutta Although he hardly had any for¬ 
mal education his spiritual yearning 
intense faith and deep understanding of all 
religions attracted a galaxy of brilliant 
young men around him among whom 
Swami Vivekananda or Narendranath 
Dutta as he was then called, was the 
teachers most beloved disciple 

After his gurus death Vi veka n anda 
traversed the whole country psaachaig Sn 
Ramaknshna's message Hb bnliance 
eloquanoe. deep spiritual ur xfers ta nding 
and dynamic personality brought him 
dose to ail sections of society—noh aiKf 
poor, and it is with thee support that m 
1893 he sailed for America to attend the 
Parl ia ment of Re li gi ons, at Oscago His 
first s pee ch there took the country by 
storm The massage of Sn Ramaknshna. 
as argif a sie d by Swami Vivekananda. 
spread throughout the world and he was 
adorned with the manlle-of iniM’s apeiiual 
■ mbas a ador to the West He joumeyed 
ihroughout the US and England, and 
Bstabishad Ramskrahna nssaions at many 
piaoaa His leium to baba bacame a 
nabonal avartt and ha was gnan a 
tumubuous w elc om e He eatabhshad the 
. of the Ramaknahna Order at 
Balur. near Calcfitta. which rledKated 


Itself to the service of the poor 

Vivekananda was strongly opposed to 
the caste system and severely criticised the 
prevalent Hindu preoccupation with rituals 
and superstitions He strongly beiieved in 
free and rational thinking and took inspira 
tion from the Vedanta which he declared 
to be the fountainhead of all true 
knowledge He wrote lour major treatises 
on Hindu philosophy— Jnana-Yoga. 
Kamta-Yoga and Ra/a-Yoga, apart from 
countless letters and lectures His unigue 
contnbution was that he made the youth 
of India aware of its responsibilities to 
build a progressive nation 

The Ramaknshna Mission founded by 
Swami Vivekananda primarily aims at the 
spiritual uplift of the individual person It 
accepts all world religions as reflected in 
Sri Ramaknshna s views that though the 
various religions may expres* different 
views they all expound the same truth 
The Ramaknshna Mis ion also places 
great emphasi* on social servee and a 
number of schools hosfutal orphan ige*- 
and libranes are run by it further its 
dedicated service n time-, of famines 
floods and other cal iiiiitit r well known 
Considenng its contnbutions the missions 
tremendous popularity among the masses 
IS hardly surprising 

JUSTICE RANADE 

(1842-1901) 

T he great Maharashtrian social refor 
mer Justice Mahadev Govind 
Ranade dedicated his entire life to 
the twin objectives of uplift of womens 
status and mass education in western 
India It was due to Justice Ranade s per¬ 
sistent dWication that the Prarthana Samaj 
became the foremost organisation of 
socaat reform in Maharashtra 

Justice Ranade played a crucial role in 
the founding of the Widow Remamage 
Association in 1861 and the renowned 
Deccan Educatwn Society begun in 
1884. was a product of Ranade s own 
genius The basic aim of this society was 
to educate the youth m a manner that 
would make them worthy o» service to 
thee mother country, an objective which 
the pravalant method of education did not 
fulfiL 'Rie activities of thw aociaiy made It 

posaible to bogn the Fargusson College 
and lha WiHmgdon Cdlaga n Poona and 
Sangk lespectiveiy The nationalist leader 



Gopal Krishna Gokhale. wM Id active 
worker of this society 

Justice Ranade possessed an organic 
view of society and fervently believed that 
social reform meant the total uplift of 
society and not just reformative change in 
certain areas Since the various spheres of 
society—social economic political and 
religious—were inter-related reform in 
one sphere automatically meant change in 
the other areas as well Further hi'! 
philosophy incorporated the rationale that 
social reform did not simply entail a sud 
den break with the past but also involved a 
deep understanding of the existing society 
so that the direction of change would lead 
to a stable and progressive society thus 
he stated The true reformer has not to 
write on a clean slate His work is more 
often to complete the half-written 
sentence 

Justice Ranade ‘ work is especially 
significant for hi.> broadneoS of visior 
accommodating the best of both Indiaii 
and Western cultures and his sensitive' 
understanding of societal processes ha*- 
given his pioneering work an everlasting 
appeal 

HENRY VIVIAN DCROZIO 

(1809-1831) 

D C K I I I III I III II (I J) illlO'll 

At |l liKl II l< i( I incl toiiiuli I 
fV th V nil j Pit III Movement 
wli hole wit I I) r jt < II fi( III the Ftc nch 
Rcsiliitii He lu jtii It the Hindi 
( olli jc whrlilii wa (omj) lied to li jsi 
txi. II ( nl III I tdic il view Ihotioli he 
ded at the young age of /J lie was pro 
bdbly thf e iilic .t ii itionali I jioet o* mod 
III liidi 1 itid with II follc^wci known i 
Dero/ian*^ attacked dec ident loligioiis 
custotn c h irnjiioned w6men »lights and 
contributed to national consciousness by 
enrouraginq public agitation on soc lal and 
political issue> 

However tfie Dero/ians were not 
always succe* >ful in then efforts as tfiey 
failed to plan their movements according 
to the dictates ol Indian social reality 

ISHWAR CHANDRA 
VIDYASAGAR 

(1820-1891) 

ne of the towering architocts of 
modern India Vidyasaqar wa* not 
simply a great social reformer but 
an equally great educationist and writer 
He was among the earliest to realise the 
value of education and dedicated his entire 
life to translate this realisation mto reality 
Though bom m a poor family Ishwar 
Chandra overcame insurmountable odds 
educate hinnself and became a dis¬ 
tinguished Sanskrit scholar His mind was 
always receptive to new arxl on<|inal ideas 



tarn «r 



vhoiarship yihici'» s««:i';ed ioi him the 
!.■•/. I'ted fio;;f of tVinc-ipMl of ilio Saoskht 

Vi.iv'iK.wirir .1 charnriion ot the 
■.:::■! i\l 'y/nnto!': iplift Amid 

ii|M;j;c)i( iw alfm^jwith J D. 
i.'oir ii in I'd thi; cfitieept of 
•'.■■■.T-..- I .iif .i'i.'ii- and 'll 1949 the 

.. '■ iioo! .va;: opened in Calcntla. 

! ciipiioily ci'i Cinvemmeni 

.. •!! t'lf.liii.il''., Vidyasayar was res- 

: !o' i‘>'- i)|ieriinf) ot 35 girls 

f'. ich vif.'/f wore cr''is.idered oul- 
• ii'/i-; in hr,; I'lrio ar; it was widely 
' that once girls were educated 

Cl-, -.vould tyianni.e their husbands. 

' iiri'.;^!) rjirls' education was introduced as 
I',;::/as 1821, it was nul veiy popular due 
!i) i’s Christian bias and it was to 
V d/as.igar's oruiiit that despite the exist- 
!i.a prejiidir;es. he was able to make such 
■iiowr. oioio acceptable in his time. 

Vidyasagar also waged an irKessant 
fiatile against child marriage and 
iJOi/qarriy. He was appalled by the evil 
litariii.e m Bengal of rnanyihg young girls 
;i' ('Id men, who. upon their aged hus- 
iiunas' death, would become widows at 
.in early age and thereby be forced to lead 
a life ot sorrow and misery. His crowning 
achievement came in 1855 when despite 
overwhelming resistance, the Widow 
Remairriage Act was passed. In 1856, the 
first Hindu widow remarriage took place in 
Calcutta under the supervision of 
Vidyasagar himself. This movement, 
tfniugh It did not gain much popularity. 
!'‘!'j(.'iihfclonr. drew attention to the racial 
evil nf polygamy. 

To bring the benefits of education 
Within the reach of all sections of society. 
Vidyasagar opened schools where boys of 
..ill ca.stes could gain admission, and also 
ur.rolled non-Brahmin students to his 
Sanskrit College. It was he who wrote the 
ni.'.t sy.siornatic Bengali spelling and gram- 
inai book, and also composed a new and 
more effective method for Ihe learning of 
8<inskrii. His Sanskrit background not- 
'.vithstanding, Vidyasagar was receptive to 
Western irieas and included the study of 
Wesiem philosophy and applied sciences 
iri his college curriculum. 

Despite his innumerable achievements. 
V;iiya:;agar always remained modest and 
soripic' in his dress and behaviour He was 
r I'lrcmr-!. generous and a great 
iii:'im':ii,i''an filled with infinite compas- 
fcrt !ln' needy and oppressed. He gave 
rf • i u.in. i! tn Hie renowned nationalist 
i! '.-= ■ ni-nii.ij K^cnael fyiadhusudan Dutt, 

Iii.i ie.i" cki',-I. jtid the same pciet paid 
t.i!' ,1 i tJ'iig tribute when he said. "The 
ioiii I ii.iVK 'pealed to has the wisdom 
a-.d cit.M'.t;;, ! . 1 ;, ancient sage, the cotirage 
o' iv.i ! i.iVhinan and the heart of a 
Hongaii nil.nn?:." 


AMBEDKAR 

D espite being born in a poor 
untouchable Mahar family. Or 
B.R. Arnbedkar overcame irmumer- 
abie odds to establisih himself irt a society 
ridden with caste prejudices, and his 
dedication to Ihe cause ot the uptift of the 
depressed classes won him the admiration 
of all sections of society. 

Apart from being a great leader and 
social reformer. Arnbedkar was also an 
extremely erudite scholar. He was a highly 
CHtalified economist and lawyer, and 
received academic honours from some of 
the beat univeisilies in Mia. England, the 
US and Germany. He also taugN as a pro' 
fesaor in the r en o wn ed Sydenham College 
and Goee mm a m Law C oiag e in Bombay, 
and puMMiad several articiaa of academic 
intatest in many imamational journals. It 
was in recognition of his erudtlion that he 
was a ppoinled the Chainnan of the Draft¬ 
ing Committea of the Constituent 
Assembly of India, being widely haHad as 
the 'architact of India's Consliliaion'. and 
also became independani India's first Law 
Ministar. 

AnwooKmff VI spnv Of imr scn oiv i siiip, 
was eiaxiaad to the humSataig tressmam- 
metad out to memban of Ms community. 
Moved by a burning dssiw to mbs psopla 
aware of the social avi of uraouchabKty 
and alao to organisa the daprasaad dassas 
imo a united organtsation to fight for tharr 
basic rights, ha started the Depre s sed 
Classes Mission, which bsc s nia the first 
determined attempt to batter tfia hM of the 
untouchables. Lstar in 1924. afongwith 
Sir Chimartlal S e t al w sit he founded the 
Bahishkrit Hitakarini Sabbe (A ssocia tion 
For The Wslfm Of The 
Ctasseaj- The acti i ivii i e s of this 
tioh inchided rais i n g the status rrf the 
untouchablBS to that of human beings, 
making entry imo temples, schools and 
other pubfic placaa posaBfia. and also 
making higher education sccmiBils to the 
de p r es sed efasses. Oaapila bsl 


A LION'S TALE 

S heer ironyl The Indian fen flourishes, 
not in India but in Ihe Berlin iloologi- 
cai Park. Ten rears ago. this was the 
neertnd ?oo outside Indut to sticccetl in 
hict'dingtho ferts. The fact Oiat irxlav tlie 
Boilin P.vk IS lilt- larriest breeder and dis- 
iribiiior of lit!-; ipecirs speaks vplunws 
ahinii ttie 100100 prese'v.ition effon. CX'er 
40 ol the Indianhoitshointtie'e 10 date have 
gone to 14 toos in 10 countries Inriiier.iah 
ly. Itie lOOlh Indian Eon took birth ii: the 
Bt'iiin haven recently and Guy rs his name.. 


'whatever I howa.bcffievtKl ii enMtffy due 
to tha strength of my cbnmuniiy. 1 am 
proud to have baan brim 4 Ha 

was also a charnpioo of woman’s rights. 

- Later on in his lifa Ite (Mcaiha ginally 
. anracted to the teaefungs of tha Biiddha 
and after founding the Bhartiya Bauddha 
Mahasabba he hlmseitt embraced 
Buddhism. It was this act of his which tod 
several members of the Mafrer casta to 
adopt Buddhism as their rafigion. thereby 
reruMjneing a religion (Hinduism) which 
had heaped onlv Kijusticas upon them. 
Ambedkat's most significant contribution 
was that ha brought the problam of 
untouchability within the ambit Of national 
consciousness. 

SAYYID AHMAD KHAH 

0B17-1898) 

A part from being the foremost 
social reformer of the Muslims. 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan was also a 
great protagonist of modernisation. He fir- 
mly believed in the principle of rational^ 
and freedom of thought and greatly 
opposed blind attachment to traditional 
values, ignorance and fanaticism. To 
make these ideas more acceptable, he 
tried to incorporate them in the teachings 
of the Koran and supported the view that 
any interpretation of the Koran, which was 
inconsistent with the principle of scientific 
reason, was untrue and, therefore.ought 
to be rejected. 

Sayyid Ahmad Khan believed that 
society could be transformed by adopting 
the beriefictat elements of modern Western 
ewcation and remained dedicated to this 
cause all his life. In 1875. to make the 
fruits of Western education accessible, he 
opened the Muhammedan Anglo-Oriental 
College at Aligarh, which later became the 
Aligarh Muslim University. He also wished 
to reform Muslim society and strongiy 
opposed the cu^ms of polygamy and 
easy divorce ana'was greatly concerned 
with improving the status of women. 

tnitially, Sayyid Ahmad Khan entertained 
very liberal views. He was against the per¬ 
petuation of communal feelings of any 
kind and espoused the doctrine of religious 
toleration. Indian students of all com¬ 
munities were enrolled in his college and 
many Hindus were also recruited as 
teachers. Further, funds for the establish- 
mertt of his college were corttributed by 
people from all communities. Later, 
however, his views changed drastically 
and he bbeame strongly influenced by 
communalistic arKf' separatist ideas and 
evert discouraged Ms followers from join¬ 
ing the growing nationalist movereern due 
to it being Hindu dominated. 

(Conakklt^f 
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PROBING MANCeJVRES 

... in the unchartered areas high above have been facilitated with the 
introdiKilion of propellants, launch vehicles, space labs and a whole list of 
other apace systems. Going into the orbit with these systems should help 
one gauge the degree of advancement made in space technology. 

BY OR SHIV PRASAO ia>STA 

Ditacftor Pvbleaiions O PuMic Raiations Unit, ISRO 


which the liquid fuel and oxidiser on con¬ 
tact ignite, release energy and bum away 
into hot gases. As such, propulsion sys¬ 
tems. based on such propellant com¬ 
binations do not need any ignition system. 
This feature is of great advantage and is: 
used to increase the propulsion system 
reliability by adopting hypergolic pro¬ 
pellant combinations. Non-hypergolic pro¬ 
pellants need, of course, an ignition 
system. 

The difference between cryogenic and 
earth storable propellants arise depending 
on whether or not the propellants can be 
stored at room temperatures without any 
boil off. Cryogenic combinations need, on 
the other hand extensive msulation. 

ScMelito Launch VehklM (Rednlri 

A brief account of the satellite launch 
vehicle (SLV) is provided below to bring 
out the mission requirements, the physical 
problems to be taken into account, and 
the limitations of the laurwh site in attain¬ 
ing the final satellite orbital conditions: 

• In general, a nmAi-stage rocket system 
capable of imparting a velocity of about 
7.7 km/sec far low earth orbit payloads: 
typically three to four stages to take 
advantage of staging: 


Rockets can be classified into the 
foOowirtg two categories: 

Contmtttd mckatK These rockets can 
change their r»turai trajectories using fuel 
or oriertting their subs^ems like Fin. etc 
after lift-off. Some examples of these 
are—SLV-3. Thor-DIta 2914. Saturn. 
Vostok. Inter-cosmos. Ariane. etc. 

UnemttrofM ntekatK These rockets 
do not have any provision to change their 
natural trajectories after lift-off. Examples 
of these types of rockets are—Tipu's roc¬ 
kets. ISRO's RH-125. Menaka. etc. 

Rockets are also sometimes named 
after their fuel contents. The rockets which 
use solid propellants are called solid pro¬ 
pellant rockets, and rockets which use 
liquid propellants are called liquid pro- 
p^tant rockets. All the rockets work on the 
principie of Newton's Third Law which 
. states that action and reaction are equal 
and opposite. 

Solid propmllontK In the early stages 
of rocketry, solid propellants vvere first 
developed and used. In generaLthe solid 
propellant consists of a suitable polymer 
and aluminium powder as fuel and 
ammonium perchtoraie as oxidiser. 
Polymers like Polyvinyl Chloride (PVQ or 
Polybutadine Actyl Nilrile (PBANj or Hyd- 
rox^ Terminated Polybutadme 
alongwith akaniniimipowder are used as 
fuel In addition Ammonium Parchloiata 
isusadasoxidiaar. 

Liquid qmpt d diilt : These are 
dwsified as (ij Bij wb palla n ts. Monop- 
ropeHants: (i^ Hyparvafic Non-hypergoUc: 
(ill) Eartft stora^ Cryogenic. Monop- 
ropeltants are those whl^ either have foei 
and nxidiaer etemertts in themselves or are 
struciuraly so configured that on ignition 
energy, tlwy decompoae exodnrmicsily 
into hot gaseous products. In contrast 
bipropeilanis are thoaa that react only 
when the two prabsRant elements 'fosT 
- and'oxidisef'. vepjrise mix and bum. 

Such bipropellant eombinstions can be 
either hypergolic or. norHiypergoNc. 
^^hypergoNc combin ati en s ate those in- 


from thniU misal i gn m ents, earodynamic 
distutbarwes. etc and an autopilot is pro¬ 
vided on board to stabilise the vehicle 
along the chosen path till the satellite is 
injected iitto orbit: 

• A typical SU.V trajectory has the 
following characteristics: 

• Vertical ascent for a few secorKls: 

e Execution of a gravity turn till the vehi¬ 
cle clears the atmosphere: 

• Pitch programme execution above the 
atmosphere to obtain the terminal injec¬ 
tion conditiorts. especially the orMal 
altitude: 

o Coasting up to the orbital altitude and 
firing of the last stage to inject the required 
velocity increment in the satellite: 

• Execution of stage separation, ignition 
by on-board sequerK». 

SLVs. in general, are equipped with on¬ 
board guidance systems which con¬ 
tinuously provide the orientation, position, 
velocity arul acceleration of the vehicle 
with refererwe to a known frame of 
reference by means of a gyro-stabilised 
inertial platform carrying high accuracy 
accelerometers and oitboard computers. 
Guidartce computatiorts are carried out 
using this information continuously and 
updating the steering commands to the 
vehicle auto pUoi. While this closed loop 
onboard guidance is a must for many 
application satellite launching missions, 
preprograptmed steering commarxls 
stored onboard and issued to the auto 
pilot can provide the orbital injection 
accuracy required for simpler low earth 
orbiting missions. 

Anainment of orbit for low earth mis¬ 
sions require mostly pitch steerirrg with 
proper launch azimuth plane choice to 
provide the correct inclirration of the orbit: 
geostatiortary missions require orbitai 
transfer operations as described below: 

Attairvnent of an wKlined parkirtg orbit 

of about 200 km altitude: kyection into 

the inclined syrx^hrorxxjs transfer orbit 

of 200 perigee and 36.000 km 


TYPICAL LAUNCH VEHICLES WEIGHT ANALYSIS 

Lmmch yMddo 

rora/ZM-ofT 
weight (tons) 

Low-£erth 

OrMftonsJ 

GeostadonofY 
Tiensfer Orbit 
fiotui 

PROTON (USSR) 

2371.14 

22 

- 

ARIANE (ESA) 

210.00 

- 

1.7 

ARIANE 2 (ESA) 

222.46 

- 

2.17 

ARIANE 3 (ESA) 

240.62 

- 

2.70 

PSLV (India) 

256.00 

1 (to polar sun 
synchroTKXis orbit) 


Space Trans- 

2010.62 

29.48 


poitaiion 

System (USA) 

(115 miles 
orbit 28.5* 
inclination) 

Shuttle 

orbiier 
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PlAm) charging ar>d circularisation at 
36.000 km apogee by on-board rocket 
carried as part of the satellite. 

Space Transportation Systom 

A whole new era of space transporta¬ 
tion frar. come into being with the advent 
til tiie Space Transportation Systerh (STS) 
and Its ability to transport routinely a 
variety of payloads to orbit at relatively 
lower costs. It is design^ to reduce the 
co-st and increase the effectiveness of 
using space for commercial, scientific, 
national and international needs. Thus the 
STS objectives can be enumerated as 
follows: 

• Permit an orderly transition. 

• Be price competitive. 

• Establish user changes on an equitable 
basis. 

• Accommodate all classes of users. 

• Foster development of low-cost 
operation concepts. 

• Minimi::e payload costs. 

The STS consists of 



Makf- 

JdUph ''Tiquhat 

• 

hnum 

mum 

Crew 

6-7 

3 „ .3-4 

Duration 

30 days <1 day 3-4 days 

Inclination 

66 ® 

28-T/2® 30-36® 

Altitude 

>400 

120 NM 150- 


MN 

160 NM 

Period 

(minutes) 

>100 

89 90 

% of time in 

40% 

32% 36-38% 

earth shadow 



Temperature 

200 “0F 

-250®F 4-150 to 

of nearby 


-50"F 

structure 



Steady-state 

lOfg 

lO’tg 10**° 

acceleration 


. 10'g 

Acceleration 04g 
in 

TBD 


manoeuvres 

Some flights will have the payload bay 
generally oriented toward the earth; some, 
away from the earth: some, a mixture. 

Ascent 


• tlie space shuttle 

• Hpacelab 

• interim upper stage (lUS) 

With Its versatility and reusability, the 
space shuttle has truly opened the door to 
the economical routine use of space. The 
flying or automated satellite will be 
deployed and recovered from space orbits. 

Space Shuttle Systeme: The space 
shuttle flight system consists of; 

• Reusable orbiter 

• Reusable two solid rocket boosters 
(SRBs) 

• An external liquid propellant tank (ET) 
The space shuttle system can place 

payloads of 29.500 kg into iow-rarth 
orbit. Payloads can be placed into high- 
earth or into lunar or planetary trajectory 
utilising iUS in conjunction with the 
shuttle. 

Tlie spacelab. manned space 
laboratory, developed by the European 
Space Agency, is capable of carrying out 
scientific applications, technical and 
idchnoiogical experiments in low-earth 
orbit for about a month's duration. The 
spacelab may be flown as many as 50 
times over a 10-year period. 

The three-axis stabilised IUS is utilised* 
to place payiords into higher orbits not 
attainable by shuttle alone. IUS perfor¬ 
mance characteristics are 


Orbit Stages Payload 

required wt (kgj 

Geo-synchronous 2 2.270 

Sun synchronous 2 1 ^820 

Planetary _4_ SQO 

Space Transpartation System-STS 
Parameters 

The following are estimated charac¬ 
teristics for STS shuttle flights; 



Maximum 

Typical 

Duration of 

12 min. 

8 min. 

powered flight 
Longitudinal 

3.7g 

3g 

Acceleration 

Transverse 

3.9g 

l.2g 

Acceleration 

Angulw 

3rad/sec* . 

< 1 rad/sec* 

Acceleration 
Noise 1 

'MSdb 

130db 

4 

5-10 


i 

Vibration j 

seconds 

MgVHz 

.04g/Hz 

1 

Temperature of 

[20 seconds 
100®F 

80-90®F 

nearby strdcture 




Pre-launch, the cargo bay atmosphere 
is filtered air of nitrogen at 70® and less 
than 50% R.H. The cargo bay doors are 
opened between one and four hours after 
lift-off arid remain open throughout the 
mission. 

Entry and landing 

The cargo bay doors are closed bet¬ 
ween one and four hours before landing. 

During de-orbit and entry, acceleration/ 
vibrationsAemperatures are within the 
values described above'for ascent, except 
that the longitudinal accelerations range 
between 0 and 1, Ig forward. 

' At touchdown, design accelerations 
are; 

4.2g vertical These include dynamic 
1 .8g forward ^transient effects and may 
1.2 g lateral occur simultaneously. 

During a 15-minute period after 
touchdown, temperature of the nearby 
structure rises to the order of 180®F. It 
drops to ambient within another half-hour. 
During this time, there is forced air circula¬ 
tion at approximately ambient 
temperature. 

(To be eofidoued) 
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AWARDED 


I 9 t 5 Ja¥ia l ia H cii l Nahni Avranl for 

irengthaMtg" lndo-8o«wl frlandship to 
j( ddemician V A. Kotalnikov novoiist Chinghiz 
Aitmatov onomofogiM G K Shirokov and 
idologbiM L V Mitiokhim The awwd is apon- 
oi«d by lha Qovemroem of India 
Vhl i wd Ouriori AiMwdi canvnp • Rs 
■ 000 cash proa, to aeononust IG Patel 
uclear scientist H N Sethna. and industrialist 
Nanubhai Ainin for their contnbuMn in their 
pspective fields Patel will be given the mter* 
ational award while SetHha and Arnm will be 
iven the national and state>lBvel awards 

APPOINTED 

^ Air Morthol Mon M oi mieh o n Singh, Air 

ficer-in Charge Personnel at Air Headquar- 
t rs as the dir officer Commanding-in-Chief of 
/yestem Air Comrnand He replaces Air Chief 
N/tarshal DA La Fontaine now chief of Ai( 
'taff 

ICIC Molliaw, fonner Supreme Court 
J idge to head the commission of inquiry con- 
tituted by the government to determine the 
pecific Hindi speaking areas of Punjab which 
lidll be transferred to Haiyana in heu of Chan- 
liqarh The Comrmsion wiN submit its report by 
net 3 

M. NOrasimham, former RBI governor as 
i> e Vice President of the Asian Development 
Bdnk(ADB) based in manila 

Sotish Diilt P o n day as the Directbp-Ganeral 
^ Punjab police leptemg K,S DhHIon who 
h da been reverted to this parent cadre of MP 

ELE CTED ~~ 

J.IL HhameaK India s pa ima wan fcrBp iP ■«>?>- 
tative to the UN Industrial Oevelopmjm 
Organisation (UNIDO), as one of the three vice 
r lesiderAs of the Vierma^basad world body 

VISITED 

JuHua IL Nyoma, President of Tanzdina on 
'Vug 24 on a four'day yisit aimed at biuamg 
-irewell to Indian leadm before ha relsiquishes 
office later this year. Gweo a Doctor ot taws 
lLD)degreebythaJNtl 
Srid^ Homp l ia ) , Commonwealth 
pcreiary-General on Aug 24 on a four day 
It for tales with Indian government liadair qbl 
( foTthioming C^mortwealth Heads of 
ove mfnant Meeting mthe Baham as_ 

:.CIENCE 

soncor cilsM Re s e a r c hers at Johrt 
ipkinii Umvsrsity m B^knore. USA have 
und.t^ first effecdiva tratfmant for advdnead 
cr cancer lyfycft tmtl udiwmMI UrmaraMaya 
en fatgt ^ Gregoty Who haadecf the 
eqt>^ ;mk| jheHeatmpnt mv a l i i i i gj fe aag ■ 
vS* antibodies vyith drugs and radMBn ib 
easy Jlia ehanoes of a euie The treatmant 
ich datM(« tgdiaten daaegy tp thotusnoMr 


m the liver has shrunk tumours by at least 30% 
and in some cases there was no evidence of 
cencerous tissue remaining Exactly how the 
treatment wQik»is not understood 

Healthy baby rots after tpoce odyssey: 

The Soviet Union claimed a first for its space 
pre gramme on Aug 19 by announcing that 
healthy baby rats haxre been bom on earth after 
a peiiod ot ges'ation in space It saidratsaboard 
the Cosmos 1667 space flight launched on jul 
10 later bona healthy strong offspring 
although a large part of the gestation time was 
sjoent in the unusual state of weightlessness 
The Cosmos 1667 flight was carried out in 
cooperation wuh scientists from the US France 
and some East Bloc natio ns 

NEIGHBOURS 

Nopal bloslK Investigations hava repor 
tedly revealed that former legislator Raja Ram 
Prasad Singh was responsible for the June 
bomb blasts m Nepal incidentallv Singh s Jan 
wadi Morcha had claimed responsibility for the 
blasts which left seven jjeople dead and 30 
injured 

DEFENCE 

No US camora for Pakistan: The US can¬ 
celled last July a deal to supply a sophisticated 
mdustnat camem to Pakistan fearing that the 
purchase was linked to Islamabad s nuclear 
weapons plans The camera capable of taking 
pictures at extremely short intervals was 
sought by Pakistan for calibrating artillery guns 
A sbghtly mote advanced machine is used in 
designing an atomic bomb when scientists 
need to know whether nuclear material is 
compressed properly at the point of detona¬ 
tion Amencan officials seport^ly became con 
oamad when Pakistan named two nuclear 
experts for training in the use of the camera 

EDUCATION 

Maui Mbsotienal -Policy. A paper pre¬ 
pared by the Umon Education Ministry and pre¬ 
sented to Parliament on Aug 20 said the new 
educational policy should seek to imegrate the 
requirements of-umversalisation of elementary 
education production of sophisticated maty 
power to deal wittr new technologies diver 
sifred vocationahsatiorr and the creation of an 
environment for development through adult 
and continuing education Entitled ChaHmnga 
Of Etlueatlw^A Policy Penpoetmo it 
places emphasis on vocetioneF programmes as 
pert of'the 1040. stage of sacoei;lery 
education VooatiOnaMMien should not be liiv 
kedontrMNltaaaployment in industry but also 
with agt^ctlltute the services sector end salf- 
empteymert The bapersaid the system cannot 
be wnprqeed with tnarginaf changes and a 
•tadwaifiwalbtm e twrf was called fD^ 

^Aag30 ymonEducation Mmwtai; KC. 
Pm mo rnm p md RNnaebBOPm on 

'abroamsswIMwannounoed'by March 1366. 
MeonwhM. one. grmip wril go mie lyaeuree 
everiibiRty end another mto protoeting fcituie. 


manpowee needs in the field of saecice and 
technology 

AHoccRriea for human rotawreesi The 

Planning Commission has allocated Rs 1 500 
crore<' for human resources development a 
major chunk of which will go towards educa¬ 
tion PM Rajiv Gandhi told a conference of state 
education ministers on Aug 30 that the 
additional allocation had been made m recogni¬ 
tion of the great role of education in developing 
human resources In his speschlhePM said 
education should take not ot the need for a 
specialised labour force which would deal with 
sophiscated technology in 1990 or 2 OOO 

ENVIRONMENT 

India on flw road to ecological ditoHer 
The Stoto Qf£nvimnmont—198S report pre¬ 
pared by the Centre for Science and Environ¬ 
ment New Delhi warns that India could be 
heading for serious social economic and 
ecological disaster if environmental destruc tion 
went unchecked Without profier environment 
management India will not even be able to 
feed the existing population though its 
resource base is strong enough to feed three 
times the number The country is losing 1 3m 
hectares of forest land every year leading to a 
fuel and fodder famine TliC flood drought 
cycle was also being accentuated as a result 
Not only the genetic diversity but also the 
genetic quality of Indian crops plants trees 
and animals was being seriously threatened by 
development programmes promoted under the 
banner of green blue and white revolutions 
Less than there decades ago India grew over 
30 000 vaneties of rice but by the end of the 
LOntury there will be no more than 80 
varieties __ 

ECONOMY --N ational __ 

Indio's woak finonckd syttom: A World Bank 
study has identified proliferation of financial 
institutions as a major weakness of the Indian 
frrvjncial system and called for a review of their 
role Olhw weaknessess include kwir direct 
mobiiisation of swings byztwelopment tmaooe 
institutions low profitability of the rommeroiat 
banking system and the high level of overdues 
particularly in agncuRural finance agencies The 
study entitled Indim’t Pmoneiol Syctmm—An 
Ocdntimw Of tt» Prmcipml Footuroa cal's fqi a 
careful assessment oi the viabdity ot fmancial 
institutions to strengthen the system Most 
institutions depended heavily on the govern¬ 
ment for funds instead of mobilising rosourcto 
from the public Tim was because of the com¬ 
bined eff^ of regulation aod laebof approp- 
note wtutns to the investors' The tow 


■profrt a biHt y of Indwn benks ha» been traoecLto 
Joan overdue*, oe o iea iff ing and love efficiency 
due to outmoded procedures artd htgk dygree 
of oak ab8orptioi> The aftidy eeid s W ortSAflould 
be directed el improeing the financial heaUh of 


'thedanktogaysiem. 


f ww m i fr A apHr'ABanaoied Unipn, 

C ei w i w awB Mmwttv baa toi»itnniaadBd 
Mka Mlose a oouiaa ofagrawnh-lad axporta 
raBiar tiUHitta inaiiiititoart mndpi bl>topai&- 
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PERSONS 

shir S l ioiii Mn VMtad BangMash as IndWa 
spadal anvoy to raaolva tha Ganga waiam 
Iwua. 

ArvM S w iglivfc Haad of Gujarat's Cabinot 
Sub~committea nagotiating with striliing 
govarrtmant aiT^lovaaB. 

UJi BocfcdMiwaH Chaimun of waga boanfa 

tor working and nort-worfcing joufnaUM. 
Mall—ladBaiw H aaBt Moroccan spacial envoy 
brought King Haasan's message to PM Rajiv 
Gandhi Aug 6. 

Da—and TvIik South Africa's 1984 Nobef 
Peace Prize winning social crusader, defied 
government ban on anti-apartheid speeches at 
funerals Aug 6 

M i ioh i ai Shihob: Speaker. Majlis of Maldives, 
visited India Aug 7, to strengthen bilateral ties. 
U Na Win*. The Burmese leader reelected 
Chairman of the ruling Burma Socialist Pro¬ 
gramme Party. 

Motnuddin Shohb—: Afghanistan's Deputy 
Minister for State Planning signed Aug 7 an 
agreement of cultural exchange with India. 

AAM. Cknisem World Bank President toured 
India to explore the possible role of the Bank in 
the country's development. 

MurlidhcM' Devdos AnHo: Received the 1986 
Ramon Magsaysay award for public sen/ice. 
Harold Watson: US missionary, chosen for 
this year’s Magsaysay award for international 
understanding. 

Lino Borko: Filipino movie director awarded 
the 1986 Magstiysay award for journalism, 
literature and creative communication. 
Zofarulloh Chaudhury; Bangladesh physician 
recipient of Magraysay award for community 
development. 

A.N.B. Hazi Zokario: Malaysian Auditor- 
Gorinral winnei of this year's Magsaysay awaril 
lor distinguished government service. 
Noroskwar Dayai: Appointed India's 
Ambassador to Bhutan. 

K.P. Fabian: The new Indian Ambassador to 
Finland. 

S. O. P a n day ; Replaced K.S. Ohillon as 
Director-General of Punjab Police. 

P.W. Beriio: South African President rejected 
pleas for equal voting rights to blacks. 

Woo IGm Woo: Named President of Singapore 
by PM Lee Kuan Yew. 

&C Chandrahasan: Sri Lanka's Tamil Eelam 
activist successfully sought asylum in India. 
Na l so n M owda lo ; Black nationalist leader 
intprisoned sirKe emergency was imposed on 
South Africa by the racist regime. 

Pawlo Mimrango: Former Vice President and 
Defence Minister of Uganda is its new 
President. 

D.A. Oesoi: Retired Supreme Court Judge 
appointed Chief of reconstituted Law 
Commission. 

T. S. AvinashHinganu Veteran Gandhian seleo- 
tod for the 1985 Jamnalal Bajaj award for 
outstanding contribution in the field of corv 
stiuctive work. 

Roy: The 1986 JamnaW Bajaj award 
winner for application of sciartce and techno¬ 
logy for rural development. 

Ht—oyan Rodiid Oiowdhury; Bangladesh 
Foreign Minister elected Presidmt of the UN 
General Assembly's 41 st session. 


'.Xwy muah • >oblgm pf produdlon ■— R » ■ 
unrestisdc to bs l tov t that a^Mita wauU gpOMf 
fatter than the real national In boma i fays the 
rapoft prepared kv fonnar Commafoa Sacmaiy 
Abkf Husaaln. bnpoM MMniiaailoa byNaalL io 
neither necaasary nor aulflcianl to adniulaio.;, 
competition in thaitomoaltooceMiny. Aquan^ 
turn jurrtp in tMperto la n acaa a aty to attain iha 
objective of salt ralianoa And what is good tor 
exports should bo good for domaaiic prodiio- 
tion and vice-versa. The rapon calls for a 
balance between export promotion and impart 
substitution, with a mart^ pre l at e n e e for the 
export sector. The repcxt also recornmonde 
that the real effsdive exchange rate of the 
rupee should not be aHowed to appreciate and 
should be maintained at a level considerad 
appropriate tor ensuring competitivenass of 
axpons. Many of the racolnmertoations of the 
report are expected to be accepted by the 
Cmtra. 

EVENTS—National 

Eresi— of psoas be e d ooi T Reported 
attacks on the press in Tamil Nadu. Punjab. 
MR. West Bengal. Gujarat. Orissa, and 
elsewhere, are causing concern to those con)- 
rnjtted to the ideal of a free press. The Editors 
Guild of India, which met in New Delhi on Aug 
16. said in a resolution that the attacks 
included refusal by police to register cases of 
assault against journalists, police indiftererKe to 
appeals tor protection against anti-social 
elements, the "hvpet sensitivity* of certain 
legislators towards press comments, and so 
or< It also rejected recent pronouncements by 
several ministers, favouring a code of conduct 
lor the press. 

ESMA gels exfensioK Tfie Essential Ser¬ 
vices Maintenance Act (ESMA) has got a rtew 
lease of life, with the Lok Sabha on Aug 19 
voting tor its extension by five years. Home 
Minister. S B. Chavan. said the act will be 
invoked only as the last resort. 

ECONOMY— International _ 

Africa's Uoak food ouitaoic ‘Africa is the 
only region in the worid that is currently failing 
to keep food production ahead df population 
growth," the UN Food and Agiicuttural 
Organisation (FAO) says in its ISffiS food 
report. Food production in the world rose by 
more than 4% last year but in Africa the output 
was much less,, having fallen by 1% a year 
since 1970. Drought, world recession and civil 
and military strife had all contributed to the 
crisis but the root cause lay in strticturai defects 
in the African food system, including failure to 
support rural development. "The situation is 
likely to gel worse before it can get batter." 

EVENTS— International _ 

Sowrii Alika's rgckt laHonolo: South African 
President P.W. Botha on Aug 16. r eje c t ed the 
one-maa one-vote principle and said there 
was no altamative to the policy of racial aepara- 
tion in the country. 'Daetroy white SouthAirica 
and our ktiluertce and this oounuy wM diHt into 
factional stnfa. chaos arxi pouatty.” Botha said 
jn a spaech to his National Coo g ri aa Party. Iha 
party has bean in office sinca 1948 and 
devised ttM apartheid system that danraa the 
vote to South AMca'a 24m bladai Botha made 


fwiiMHii nnmpi cppifp wrwv lomr 

MiffioftO Eptop—f Cbpmmto Maritffiooi^^ 

•QUM m • nwmfiQ 19.19PW mpr inm 

SouthAMea. 

Jalio—bMigr In South Africa what# black 
■tudants bomt PlaaNlinAltalhs's effigy ta.|^ 
taac cuitoa iropoaed'■on-funaialB df jmii- 
apar t hei d atrifavictlma.. 

Pai—tgE 'Hia northern state of Malay a lai Mod 
to the mainland by Aaia’a tongaat btfdge^lS.S 
km long. 

Alami— far Town on Egypt’s border with 
Libya the soana of Joini US-Egypi miitaiv 
manoeuvre^ 

Part StoeiMli an4 Wlaiiliagi—The Uscks 

of these eastsrfi South Atocan provinees 
boycotting white buainass centres to secure 
nationalist leaders'teieesa. 

Tltait|—urs A significam oil find in foe Cauvery 
basin off this Tamil Nadu town, 
tort—go i Eleven independ— islartd nations., 
including New Zealand and Australia, mat at 
this island on the Pacific aruf declared South 
Pacific "a nuclear free zone" 

New DeM Will host conference of youth 
organisations of non-aligned countries. 

Durban: South African town, the scone of 
unending racial fighting that has claimed .ovei 
600 lives in the past 11 nionths. 

Casablanca City'm Moiocco. 17 represen¬ 
tatives of the Arab League held an imiergencv 
meeting Itere in a bid to save the organisatbn. 
Kalpakkam: Second unit of Madras Atomic 
Powpi -Plant located in this Tamil Nadu town- 
rneni went critical on Aug 13. 

Tokyo: A jtimbo crashed in mountains on the 
out^irts of the Japanese capital killing 621 
people. 

Bahamas: Islands off the west coast of the 
US. host of the forthcoming Commonwealth 
Heads of Government Meeting (CHOGM). 

Cork: A memorial service for the Al Jumbo 
^resh victims held in this Irish city. 

Luanda: Capital ot Angola, venue of the non- 
aligned countries' ministerial conference. 
Sharpun Punjab village where Sant Harchand 
Singh Longowal was assassinated 


two concessions in his speech; he, termed dk 
'outdated and too costly' the system of influx 
control requiieing blacks to secure special per¬ 
mission to work and live near white areas. 
Botha also pledged 1 b rand to improve black 
cities and townshipsw 

TonssoiWs luccaaaer Pnakbnk AH 

Hassan Mwinyi, Tanzania's 65-year-<4d Vioa 
President, has bean named successor to Pieai- 
dant Julius Nyerera. the countrVs laadw for 24 
year. Mwinyi was chosen the presiderttial can¬ 
didate at a meeting of the ruling party Chama 
Cha Maptoduzi (CCM) in Dar-ee-Saiaam on 
Aug 15. Nyerere is the third African leader to 
relinquish power voluntarily. _ 

STATES _^ 

Ofoan ofonlla fas WoNMlialr Tlia Planrdng 
Commtaaion has daared a Himachal Gouam- 
mant plan to cover half the aaura araa wWi a 
mantto bl green by 2.000 AD. Named‘Pniaet 
UmBraRir. the Plan wM be aaiiitad die 
WoiW Bank with an outfay of fk. IK enna. 
During 9ia currant year, the project wMeoat Pa 
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ai^ nffWHfTsQM QQMT 2it100 iMCftam of 

M ^ rti m Klmt ali Miii ^ ay ■ ■ 

rhe Smowm Court fMp ardonM tho Andhra 
'’radeAt GrAiaminknr to MrtMtta all oinploy«ies 
if the atara gos«inttW4 W«K> ward laiitad 
PTvica on atUMunpithu 000 of $B (foot FM) 28 
1 98d to AU023. t984.The court orddlad that 
ill employm who ware not entitled to 
I instatement on completing 88 years on or 
before Oot 31 this year would tw eligible for 
nmperaotlon equal to the emoluments they 
/ouid have received had they been m service 
ir February 1983, the NTR Mmistry reduced 
ihe retiremant age from 58 to 65 years In 
/August 1984/ thf Bhaskar Rao Ministry ras¬ 
ter^ the railrem e trf age to 58 years, which 
was wtaned by the NTR Government when it 
leturnad to power Several employees who had 
been retired following the reduebon had then 
movad the Supreme Court 
Rl^ins ^ae ^l^ta^saAi The MP Government has 
j^eparad a Rk 322-crore plan to develop 
^fiopal on the pattern of the Japanese city of 
Hiroshima It envisages development of an aif 
port expansion of the railway station con* 
stiuchon of 11 college buildings two working 
woman's hostels and a number of welfare and 
community centres The plan part of the state's 
relief and rehabilitation meesuiBS for the benefit 
of the Bhopal gas disaster victims, envisages 
the introduction of Nectnc troHey buses for aty 
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A greeter e we Mme n t in the ene oi 
eidustoal leeae ict i m the need of the 
hbuT The VMMm Audvopii 
Satnshodhen Vkae Kinilm hes euMuled Indus* 
|.trNil Research Awsewii. each oompreng 
Rs 25 000 ai casK a ceaeon and a goto medal 
to be awarded so an euPviduai or a gmup of 
mdMduals. who hat made outsiamPng con* 
tnbuiions to the advanoamam of aaence end 
ttchnology 
parity In India. 

A apaetel award for woman 
as SMT canysig • emh pna of Rs 11 jOOI. • 
cftatnn and a gold madM hae ate baan 
stsiiiuted 

For details please eae Ite ftfawneri Aug 
19. 1985 or wma to PO Box No 9037. 
Patel Vanika. We s tern Lgmiw Highway 
Goregaon (Emd; BointaBv-400063 


l%olMdieMQffy OH^cers 

O pportunity knock*, lor tho^e eeqor 
tobecome probationaTV officers m 
‘assooaie banks of State Bank of India 
The Ceniral Recnuiment Board (State Bank 
Group! has'<rMted afiplicalions bom ludun 
a^plIants foi furttier do'ails plea e bwf/re 
HtnduMtmn TimeeSeu 10 19b*i 
INBASdtolarships 

The Indian Navil Bonesolent A-iTicniion 
(INBA) lovaes app.<rat uns Irom the < hilOteri nl 
felwedand!.ef\inqriavaitK*fsonnelhxttH aAnd 
Of 2?0 scholarships fo post das' X,l •* lura 
non The scholarships tangs Irom R t'jO to Rs 
1.500 pa tor day scliolars and boardprs 
mspectivelv 

For further details write to tlw Setretaiy 
MBA Naval Headquarters New Delhi and Alla 
Samik Boards Last date toi receipt of corn* 
pleied forms B Sep 30 1986 


and 


devefopmant dt 
health care faaktMB R wti be i m pfo m a m e d 
bve veal's tune 

deem chit to Mm|im ld|| Haryana 
Bhaian IN has been dee m d of chamee oi 
luption, nepotam and mouse of ofi te 
Jeswant Sngh. former Supremo Coiet Judge 
who exatmnad dw 
there was fw 
Lai and ho ckoa 


CM 

oop. 


had submttad a 42-paga mamorarxlum to the 
PMon^4 accussig Bhaian Lai of turning the 
aHKad^teparatus into a ‘money mmtvig 
sKfusny* 


DIED 


V 


Ai^ 84 judM of 
the Supreme Court on Auq 19 m New Osmi ot 
aheanaitack A P 


'Answers to 

TEST YOUR WORD POWER 

ameniliM: C things circumstances surroundings that make Me 
easy or pleasant If there b one person n government iMn o today at 
the bottom of tho scale n wages amemtos and excessive dubsa to the 
pekoe constable 

highl: 0 evil nlkonce As far as the Amenc a ns are ooncenod 
there seems to be a bhght on the French Open mens ssiglBStille forMwa 
w decades no US ptayer has been able to claim the crown 
' > dtoirac A. to block up fit partly or oompleite someihsig that o 
usually deer Ihe Gan^ a syn^ of puny and an sopraaon to 
mtkons o today bang choked ^ the tons of dangerous dtatnicals and 
cigarsc wastes uAnch are empned into It everydey 
dfcriiituliim; 8 umoualy smat Despite the VMd images relayed by 
the Vikng tarxiais si the irnd-l970s Mara to most people remans a 
pfanat of the snagnatxxt as unhkdv a home for humans as n o for 
dkimubve green men 

ahto A. to make happy raoe the spms oF stimulaie Rench PrasKton 
Fianooo Mitterrand has not yet taken to lunnng through the streets c< 
Pans but he has reason enough to be elaied ovar the progress of he pro¬ 
posed Eureka pioiBd. a transnational |ont venture that ha hopes wi usher 
SI a golden era n West European research and technology 
espeuMc A. to auppert (a causa foeoiy. eicf The Alhoan nahanel 
Cengresa wfsch espouses socialism accuses ZiJu chef Gatsha 
Bulhelazi of beeig a capnaksL 

isniRK C any plaoB for pubke deousann knagnaiMly oonceved 
and handM. Jm nm n has been a forum where the etecttxaie can 
rageler ihes oompidnts about admnistialive tacunae and govenrsneteal 
oonuptxxi. 

famse D a fh of great rage maniacal key Any ratkcal analysB <4 
BhaMecLGna much less entnsm sivanably craatas a luore among 
oubagad Hsidus who parceere SI the a btasphemy of the holy tsM. 
heme 8 an act sHendad to dupe or trek, snpcehire. deoepiMe or 
iraschevous tnek played on somebody for a joke Seneaeonai stones 
ngsRtog the btodng of 60 chldren t> a remote Kashmr lelage n te' 
recant past turned out to be someihsig of a hoax. 
huOe A. to sfig wkh dosed kpa The (Amancari ganerainn foai 
oot^ltum TV jkigte bafom R could hum the nauonal anham and 
tMiOtopeverto bust anyone over 30 e b eoomsigmiddtoagBd. 
hteniigHes C uhcompromesig speciaRv si pokboa. iMussig to 
abandoit an exaerm posann or atmuda The Unead Democmuc Rors 


ol Atea GSli ZiAi chef Gatsha BuOielea anogant and ssiansigent 

12 idkapiR B fsartee. uxtaueecl unusi,al^ brade The bleak fier 
taenenoe Ol foe arine sidussiy n the recent past ha.*! luHied evrri tne 
mast s e up s l bes arsi now e laesig dsiutunj tssurB dtuui Ikqhi 
overDnwitng and seltenkon to saleh 

13 gtih: A. to sinkft woh missiles hurt thruw Troubit tvupted a* 
Salt Lake^iadnim (Calcuttal when Moharimeddr Sporting offii lais 
were pelied weh stones by East Bengal supponers dltvr thn r tvam 
scored the equaliser si the second haK 

14 pss|MlialB: A. to commit a crime ii rural India the nqid i astc* 
and feudal suucuire coniswes to perpetrate atrocities on anyone 
who dares to defy n 

15 pnaacelaeA to siatt legd procpedmqs aqamsi to try by law The 
US does not have an extraditsm treaty with U'baron but under 
suemationai law Lebanon is meori.iically obliged to prhseruie 
hgackeis or turn them over lor extradition 

16 qsodraiila: A. to make or become tour lime* a, much Sc<irrelt a 
dozen years ago si the short span nl two months the OQenisaiioii 
ot Petroleum Exportnig CounirH>« ariogantir as .aulted the indus 
tnaksed work! by quarfi'irilmu oil pri-^s lo $ 11 6*> ,ior bill 

17 msec 8 emhusiastic prai t Le 'biated no«Hi * R K Narairan' 
latest book, a coNeciior ot short stones Under Thm BMnymn 
Tnti hasrrri'oenred rave reviews m the sitivna’ onal press 

18 fahUe: % bits of broken stone lOiJc or bnckw iik that to which 
buildings ace red jced when dix^troyed On ar August morning m 
194b lime stopped for Msoshirra at 8 16—me momenf at which 
the fssi atonic ooinb reduced a city to rubble and made all 
humankind andangeff>d spr les 

19 eaife A treated almost like a stave erne class of labourers bound to 
and transicired with land Tht. inadiqa l-rhamais) of Karamchedu 
were not kiOed becausr they were Haftians but because they were 
landless serfs wlio had dared to protest for 'neir nghls to break out 
of the enforced subservient e 

20 dttnayi: C small battle short argument or contest of wit fight 
betweer small parties raved with a long tradiiion ol prote-*! > ti 
Soult Xarean student activists that have rouiinelv provoked 
skxmishes wilt po‘<cc ’he govwnmer of Presiden. Chw D> 
Hwan last vea> embarked o*- a ws.. confroniatirm jI cuir a 

exc( 1 )»nrK. 

17tboor»e'i e/keiient 

14-12 ooneci 
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THtr-RrrnoM MOVFMCwt 

IConlinuml from page 17) 

came back to active politics and took the 
rctrisol il.c at Ih*- Ca';;j11a •tc-aion 

in December 1928. At the historic Lahore 
session in December 1929. the Congress 
passed a resniutirin declaiinq Puma Swaraj 
icomplete independence) the ultimate 
objective. A newly adopted h'i-colour flag 
was hoisted on Dec 31.1929. Jan 26 was 
declared independence Day in 1930 and 
tiie day Aia- in tie celebrated every year, 
fiivii disnhodienne rnovement was to be 
liiur.ctied. 

Or. Mar 12. 1930. (^andhiji launctied 
ihi* •iefsirid civil disobedience with his 
lanirjij!;! Oandi March; he and 78 chosen 
followers walked a distance of 320 kms 
Irom Sabarmati to Dandi. a village on the 
Guiarat sea-coast to make salt to violate 
•iah law. Tins symbolised India's refusal to 
live under the British naj. The movement 
brutally supressed by the government, 
spread like wild fire. The Congress was 
declared illegal, mass arrests were made 
and repression was let loose. 

Tlie Britishers summoned a Round Table 
Conference (RTC) in London in 1930. The 
Congress boycotted it. Realising that a Con¬ 
ference on India without Congress was 
meaningless, the government became con¬ 
ciliatory and negotiated with the Congress 
to attend the RTC. Lord Irwin and Gsndhiji 
negotiated a settlement In March 1931 
known as the Gandhi-Irwin Pact, making 
Congress agreeable to atiend the RTC 
According to the Pam. the government 
would release ail political prisoners who 
had remained non-violent and the Con¬ 
gress would suspend the civil disobedience 
movement. Thougfi many Congressmen 
opposed the Pam. Gandhiji persuaded the 
(Congress to accept it in the Karachi session. 
The session was also important for 
resolutions on Pundamental rights and 
National Economic Programmes. 

Gandhiji left for England ir; September 
1931 10 attend the second RTC The British 
Government leiused to accede to the major 
Congress demand for the immediate grant 
of Dominion status. On his return Gandhiji 
resumed the dvit disobedience movement. 
Tfie government was able to aush the 
movement as Indian leaders were divided 
on communal and othei issues. The move- 
'■rieni yradiiai'v vvaned and the Congiess 
.;f|icitiily su'.f,niided it iii M.sy lV'33. ii .v.i,.i. 
wilhdrawi’ :i yeai lami. Ganornn (.rt(.|i 
atjam pulled hinisei* out (loin adivf- 
politirs. f ii.ntrutiois and rJopiession wt in 
'•JiiiMino a fan m the (.ungre--s merv.br!r‘,nip 
to lesoihan f.v>' i.ikhs. 

Tlie third fllC in November 1!I3? in 
London was held when the Congress was 
in the thick of the civil disobedience move¬ 
ment. 1)>e Congiess. therefore, did oof tmr- 
iicipate in the conference, its discussion 
eventually led to the Government of India 
Act 1936. which provided for a faderaf 
structure of the governmenL Communal 
rapreaantation continued. The Congreas 
considered the Act ea "totally disappoint¬ 
ing. The federal aspect of the Act was 
odwer introduced bot tfio provindat part 

94 


waii.put into ORaradon. lha Cbngraia par- 
iidpalad In alactionsv thouj|h it oppoa^ ttia 
Act. winning overwhelming majorities in' 
most of the provinoat. Gongraaa miniiirtas 
ware formed io July 1933 in seven out of 
11 provinces. Coalition miniab'iea were 
formed in two other provinoea. Only' 
Bengal and Punjab had non-Cdhgreas 
ministries. Congress miniairiaa did oommen- 
dabie work but could not chango die basic 
imperial 'character of the British 
administration. 

Sodalisi ideas rapidly grew within and 
outside the Congress In the 1930s for 
which Jawaharlal Nehru and Subhash 
Chandra Bose were particularly ratgions' 
ibia. In 1938, Bose was rs-aieclad the Con¬ 
gress President despite opposition by 
Gandhiji. He. however, resigned as ha 
found that the Working' Committee, 
dominated by Gandhiji. did not allow him 
IO work. He and his left-wing followers 
founded the Forward Block. 

Snea 1929. it had become a regular 
feature at Congress sessions to record its 
view on world events, ft condemned Fas- 
asm in itsly and Nazism in Germany, and 
expressed its support to Spain. 
Czechoslovakia and China when these 
aiuniries were attacked. Indians were 
asked to boycott Japanese goods whan 
Japan anackajd Chins in 1937. The Con¬ 
gress also 'supported the freedom 
movements in the native sutes. 

When World War II broke out. the Con¬ 
gress publicly declared that it was against 
Fascism. Nazism and militarism. The 
Government of India, however, joined 
the war without consulting the INC or the 
elected members of the Central Legislature.' 
Congress was willing to aup'port the forces 
of democracy but not the Britishers. It. 
therefore, demanded that Indie be 
declared free (or at best potXier ba put in 
Indian handd befora it could panidpato in 
the war. Tha British Government refused to 
accept this demand and the Congreas 
asked its ministers to resign. In October 

1940. Gandhiji gavs a call for a limited 
aarysprahaas a mass uphssval would 
embarrass tha British Government 

Gsrrnany after capturing Poland. 
Belgium. Holland. Norway end France 
attacked the Soviet Union on Jun 22, 

1941. Japan attsekad tha USA on Dec 7. 
1941 at Pearl Harbour 'and quickly 
overran Philippines. Indo-CHina. Indonesia 
Malaya and-Burma n oocupted Rangoon 
in Mardi '1942. Thus vvar was at India's 
door step. Ilia Britisfi Government sought 
the Uippon ot the Indians in its war-effort. 

A mission headed by a Cabinet Minister, Sir 
Stafford Cripps. was sent to tndia. Cripps 
declared that the arm of the British policy in 
India was "the earliest possible cealisalion 
of .self-goverhment''. Negotiations with tha 
Congie'i.i however, failed because it wan¬ 
ted immediate transier of effective powei 
tor which the British Government 
was nM ready, lha failure of the Crippa 
Mission embittered tiie people of India. The 
Congreas then degided to teke Maps to 
compel' the Britishers to aocept its 
damenda. lha AlCC met et Bombay on Aug 
8. 1942 and paand ttw famous "duit 


Indfa* IlNoiution: It proposed e nOn-vfelent''^ 
rrtaaa struggle under Gendhiji'e leedership. 
to achieve this elm. Bubbefore the Conj^ibat 
could start such a ihoveiiferti: the 9o4em- 
ment arretted Congress loaderi including 
Gandhiji. The Congress was declerad 
illegal. The 1942 movement was orudied 
ruthieady. Reprasdon knew no bounds. The 
press was strangulated. The government 
succeeded and there waa hardly any 
politicsl activity till t^ war ended in 1 $46. 

'There was,' however, a development 
outside India. Bose had escaped from Indie 
in March 1941 with a view to freeing Indie 
with the help.qf Britein'senemieii.He went 
to Germany end then in e submarine to 
Japan. He formed tha Indian National ' 
Army (INA) out of the priaonere-of-war of 
the British Indian Army end also of the 
Indians living in South East Asia. The INA 
had almost reached the borders of the eae- 
tern India. When Japan surrendered to the 
USA. INA was.forced to withdre'w. Bose, 
while going to Tokyo, died in an air crash 
The officers and men of INA were cap¬ 
tured. The three Generals of the INA Shah 
Nawaz, Gurdial Singh Ohillon and Prem 
Sehgal. who had earlier been officers in the 
British Indian Army, were put to trial for 
treason in the famous Red Fort of Delhi. The • 
British Government because of popular 
demand h^d to withdraw its cases. 

The British attitude changed after the 

war. Several factors were responsible. War 
had changed the balance of power ,in the 
world. The US and the USSR emerged as 
superpowers, both supporting. India's 
freedom. Britain, shattered militarily and 
economically, was relegated to an inferior 
position. It also could no longer depend on 
the Indian'army. The Congress had spread 
poiitrcal (.onsciousness to such an extent 
ihet Britain could not effectively rule India. 
Die^government in England also changed. 

Br tain decided that it w.as better to transfer 
power, peacefully and amicably, to the 
Indians. This could ensure safety to British 
interests in India. The vast India could a'so 
rer'uain a source-of raw materials and 'a 
iTrcrket for finished goods. 

A Cabinet Mission came in March 1946 
tr. negotietc with the Indian leaders ‘the 
te.Tis for the transfer of power. The 
negotiation draggeri on. The Mu^im 
League was adamant on daimihg Pakistan 
and Jinnah insisted on -be 'two-riation 
Uieory'. The League resorted to 'direct 
uttion' and rommunal riots broke .out in 
many parts of the oountry. Ultimate y. the 
Congress agreed to tlie partuion but riot to 
the 'two-nation theory'. India became free 
on Aug 15. 1947 bo I not ih one piece. 
Gandhiji was isolated and felt 

vli. sillusioned. 

The Congress hasb'een rulirtg India ainoa 
indapendanca axoapi for a brief period. It 
not only led Indie's struggle for in<|epen* 
denoe but bet alao bean an eftaetive ffiivw- 
nwnt for deveh^ng India on. aae^r. 
so 5 ialittic add dampcratic lines, it he» piso ' 
served es.a beeoon. light, for frfedom 
struggle*.in other Asien arfo Afrfoan oitun- 
tries. FMv. isolitigef parties heve'audfi a - 
racord in huisan Itittory'. ■ 

(for parsonalifiaa: look up our NovambeL nsuaj) 



CiBaENS#i<€N1^-NATiONAL . 

' iSiBipc IW vi>w,)hdto'i dw<n<«no concwio n il axft—the IDA ctadit 
!>•■*( to$660inin1884- 

B6.#«!%iB|!iwa9» feitarM row fiom 2.4% In 1970 U)«% in 1883— 
Oaipwi- W% 8 tiiUnMi;'|fKl 9 of a gnatar acoew to loam from tha 
lntafiMl{M*<)>>Bar4^i^ and Dawtopmam (IBRD) which 

its tending programmes. Tha IBIW awhlMira 
whichtUiDdtiU$’$11.4binJufw 1986i iaaKpactadtogouphy 10% 
fay Jurtg ^1968 ah^ i^r 1:987 ila laiKhng is axpaciad to raach $14h to 
f l hb.' frj.tha maantinno its landirig rate has baan brought down to 
8.82% from 9.89%. 

tha Iniamational Finance Corporation (IFQ. alao a World Bank 
affiiate. Which larids dkactly to the prwate sector, has embarked on a 
fiwt>year eapbn^ programme. And tha doubling of tha US $1.3b to 
IFCa capital witf ensure the .Indian priwta sector's easy access to IFC 
furrds. Thtw possible areas for IFC irwoframant are buskiass ventures 
where technological innovation or transfer and development ate ithpor- 
tant: mobilising foreign exchange, financing of large projects and help* 
ing tha private financial sector through investmem in toasH^ houMrrg 
finance, ate. 

Nevertheless the fact remains that commercial borrowings have 
floating rates of interest which makes the borrower vubietBble to any 
increase kidebt servicing whan bneraet rates rise due to intamationai 
monetary fluctuatiom. This leaves Irtdia with little choice biit to improve 
exports to the turw of $91.1b over the next five years as against 
$56.4b during the Sixth Han period—an uphill task, indeedi 


Seventh PIAI4 • 

WHAT THE FUTURE HOLDS _ 

he plan document for the Seventh Plan is'in its final stages'nbw. In 
ordertomeet the Plan resources an additional Rs 2.000 crores will 
have to be raiaed during the next five years through highar dbeet 
taxes. The biggest increaw in investment outlays have been reserved for 
areas such as sixial servir^s. forestry, special area programmes, 
developmeitt of backward areas, family plarining and nutrition. Family 
plarmihg alone gets a record 135% aruf rxitritiorr a mammoth 335% 
increase in outlay. Additional resources wiH also be diverted to,com-, 
paraiively neglected sectors like railways, power and oil. 

The Seventh Plan also aims at decreaang the dependence on public 
sector outlay. It vyill now corrstitute no more than 48% of the total 
investment in sharp contrast to 60% during the Third and Fourth Plarts 
and 53% in the Sixth Plan. 

The Plan documwit envisages an overall growth target of 5% for the- 
next five years and the target for irxfustry. a sUghtly optimistic 8%. It 
proposes a total inv es t m en t of Rs 3.22.386 crores and projecu 
ambitious double digit growth rates lor newsprint, sugar, aluminium. 
c»ment. fertilisers, polyastar and viscose staple fibre and filament yarn, 
commercial vehicles, machine tools, electricity generation and wide 
range of chemical products. It also forecasts a drop in the percentage of 
population below the poverty line from 36.9% last year to 25.8% 
annually. 

Still the document predicts an overall strain on Indian cities, as 
almost 60% of population growth between rtow and the year 2000 will 
be crxicentrated in cities. J. S. 


EDUCATION POLICY 

A NEW LOOK 


I n 1911. tlie first ma|or official document on 
education was presented. Since then, iliere 
have been three more documenis. After 
Independence three education commissions— 
Riidhakrishnan Commission on university 
education. Mudalia Comrriission on secondary 
education and Kothari Commission on total 
education—were appointed Parliament also 
took initiative to constitute a Parliamentarian 
Committee. All this led to the 1968 national 
education policy. 

The policy sought to relate the education 
system more closely to the lives of the people, 
provide expanded opportunitWs, initiate sus¬ 
tained effort to improve quality of education at 
all stages, emphasise development of science 
and technology and cultivate moral and social 
values. The basic objective of the policy was to 
create an ethos that would produce cultured 
young men arxf women committed to national 
service and development. 

The policy achieved limited success. Owing 
to high cost of implementation the goals were 
often postponed. The social cost of a no¬ 
change Option however, was seldom taken into 
account. Excessive emphasis was laid on 
degrees and rote-learning, examinations and 
grades lost much of their credibility and educa- 
tion'beceifie dysfunctional. There was a pro¬ 
gressive erosion of values. 

The new govwnm^t realised thm compleie 
reorganisation of education' was needed-if its 
major social and .eeoitptnic g^ were to be 
achieved. * • ' 

.A high-powered panel was set up by PM 
Rajiv Gandhi jn early February this year to sug¬ 
gest a new education poH^. On the PMs 
initiative, tha Union Education Ministar. K.C. 
Pant, urtdertook an exercise and published a 


document entitled Cba/Zenge of Educ&tion: A 
Policy Perspective on Aug 20. The document 
provides an overview of the present quantita¬ 
tive and qualitative aspects of eleiiientary. 
secoiKlarv. vocational, higher, technical, adult 
and teachers education alongwith statutory 
and policy alternatives. The document suggests 
four main objectives for the education poUcy. 
These are: access, equity arxf minimum 
threshold: social relevance: diversification and 
quality: and methodologv and management. 

The paper suggests that a multi-pronged 
strategy should be adopted for the new policy 
which should integrate the requirements of the 
universalisation of etementary education, pro¬ 
duce sophisticated manpower to deal creatively 
with new techniques, diversify yocationaiisation 
.«id create an overall environment for develop- 
ment through adult and continuing education. 
The hi{^ points of the policy ate:- 
(i)The present 10-F2-F3 system should be 
cfianged in such a way that vocationalisation 
begins-at class VI level. A holistic model should 
be adopted with three year pre-primary educa¬ 
tion. The child should get primary education 
upto class V at the same location. Furtfier con- 
iiiruation should be decided after a public 
examination, (li) Vocationalisation should start 
earlier than the 10+2' stage. It can be started 
after a public examination even before classVI. 
It should bo linked, besides industries, with 
agriculture and the tertiary sector. Special 
emphasis should be given to self-employment, 
(liij Higher education should foot be unK/er- 
salised. It should be available to those who 
fiave academic aptitudes. The entry to higher 
education (nay be restructured by insisting on a 
scholastic aptitude test before admissions to 
university and by delinking jobs from i^rees. 
(nf Efforts Should be made to improve the 
ralievance and quality of higher education. 
Several ways have been suggested to achieve 
this.'The colleges may not be affiliated to 
universities but may tw granted autonomy. 
Continuing evaluation system may be adopted. 
The courses in humanities, sciences and arts 


may be restructured oh a modular pattern with 
much greater inbuilt flexibility to establish close 
links with the student's interests, society and 
the world at large. Colleges based on 
traditional patterns should not be allowed to be 
established. Only those colleges may be set up 
which have vocational bras and are linked with 
identified multi-disciplirtary tasks, ottering 
integrated Courses in agriculture, urban plan¬ 
ning, public management and office manage¬ 
ment. (>4 Suitable voluntary agencies should be 
entrusted the responsibrlity foi formal arid non- 
formal education, (vi) The education may be 
made more expensive. Higher education 
should not be subsidised by the states. 

The policy background ha.s not been able to 
bring out the real issues. Probably it tuis been 
left to the nation to lormulate and debate ihe 
basic issues. The debate in the lollowing mon¬ 
ths should concentrate on Ihe following issues: 

(a) What sfiould be the basic obteciive of 
education—training of the mind or picpanng 
an individual only for the job market? 

(b) What sort of value system should educa¬ 
tion cultivate in a person? 

(cj Whose responsibility sfiould educMion 
be—the state government's, the Union 
Government's or tha private organisations'? 

(dj Who should bear the cost of 
aducation—the tax payer, or the person who is 
receiving education? 

(e| What should the link between education 
and employment be? 

(4 What should the medium of ir»truction 
at different levals of aducation be? 

However sound Ihe education poUcy may 
be. its ultimate success depends upon the 
availabHitv qf.dedicated teachers, conscientious 
students, lesponsible parents and honest 
bureaucrats, feeders ere mvited to write on 
the mboy» iteuet which would be forwer- 
dedto tha hiMetrY of Education. 
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GEET SETHI- 

TOP OF TH E ■ 
TABLE 

BY V. KBISHNASWAMY 

Y outh triumphed over experiertce. Tall Brtd 
handsome, Geet Sethi, barely 24 years 
of age, crowned himself t^ world 
amateur champion in billiards, outclassing Bob 
Marshall, who in his career spanning more than 
twice Smhrs age has grabbed, the same Arthur 
Walker Trophy no less than four times. In fac} 
the last time Marshall had his name inscribed 
on the trophy, Sethi was a one-year-old 
toddler. 

The success story of Sethi is one of deter¬ 
mination, dedication and genius. But as com¬ 
pared to most other champions of the game, 
the nuances of billiards seem to come more 
naturally to him. He had picked up a cue for the 
first time in his life in 1974 and within two 
years ha was the national junior champion. 

Curiosity stirred up Sethi to take up billiards. 
A member of the Ahmedabad Gymkhana, 
located vary close to his house, he used to 
accompany his elder brother for swimming. 
WhHa the younger Sethi swam, the older one 
played billiards. And the club rules did not per¬ 
mit anyone below 16 to play billiards. Geet was 
confin^ to just observing. Then came a 
change in club mies and SethEs future took a 
new turn. And once he started on the game, 
there was no turning back. "The game is so 
very interesting and addictive that I could not 
bear to give it up.* recalled Sethi. 

In a country where parents seem to place 
paramount importance on academics. Sethi 
was extiemely lucky to have spons loving 
parents, "My father told me that I could play as 
much as I wanted as long as I maintained a first 
division. That I did. So there was no problem 
whatsoever." said a smiling Sethi. 

After his first win in the junior nationals at 
Jamshedpur in 1976. Sethi went through a 
slurrtp for a coupleof years before winning the 
lunior crown again in 1978. But this time he 
kept possession of the crown till 1981 when he 
finally moved out of the junior ranks. 

In 19B1 came the first senior title. In that 
same year he had done the double of bilfiards 
and snooker among jumors. And this year Sethi 
grabbed a double in the seniors too. 

Coming to his adroitness at both tlie table 
games. Sethi said, "I manage to concentrate 
on either as and according to the demands." 
What about ttie prcpaiations for the coming 
World Snooker Ctiampionships tu be held In 
Blackpool in N .vembcr? “f-i-om covv (.n i am 
going to play only snooker nil fio-.-f'.itbbir. 1 
don't thmk I should have any probler.ic." 

And if he does it even there. Sethi will 
become the only player ever to win both the 
billiards and snooker championships of the 
world in the same year. It shall be yet another 
feather in his afready well-dacorated cap. 

Tfiuugh Sethi fad taken part in some inteh 
national tournaments in England arfo Scotland 
in doth billiards and snooker, his ffrst inter- 


natiohal touma m ert: vshese' fiib rnianMiMMil' 
India was tiwAskm 

Siingai^ dtH-yMr. wmiW -yBu .b ili w i 'lb 
it was a rnisarabfotourriafnBnttory^igngM 
Ha just cdtdd not find Nb toubtk'and MM^ 
make even ttwsamt-fintf grade;■ 

Came tfia world ch a mpionshipe and EMil 
was bade to his winning ways;-Bafotit dM Mart 
of tha world meet in OaN. sMSfyanaaooaplod 
that there ware as many 4s five playars. hoWar 
Michaaf Eenaira. Subhaah Agr«^ Lnif Amir 
Bux of Pakistaa Marshall and Sethi, who had a 
chance on paper of winning the tide. But only 
the first three warn given a raalstie chanoa. 
Marshall was after all 75 and raturr^ng to the 
billiards scena after a lapse of 23 yaara and 
Sethi was playing his first world charnpionship. 
Moreover, maturity is a much-cdlad for factor 
in this game which can at times become mon¬ 
otonous for not only the watcher but also the 
player. But as the tournament progressbd, purt- 
(fits were provtK.: wrong. Marshall and Sethi 
were a cut above tha rest. And they met in the 
final. 

At the leagije stage the taHdng points ware 
the consistency of the four-times champioa 
Marshall, the unintpmssive showing of tha 
reigning champioii,. Ferieira and the record- 
breaking spree of Agrawal. But at the same 
time Sethi was methodically slicing through his 
rivals. And ttien came the clash between Sethi 
and Agtawai "A case of poor play making a 
good I natch' ir. what Sethi said about the 
match. 

But Sethi came through with flying colours. 
Trailing for most of the match. Sethi never 
crumbled under pressure. Agrawal bungled at 
crucial moments and on the penultimate visit to 
the table lie left Sethi on with eH three balls or. 
therfable. A 68 at this stage saw Sethi through. 
And then came a bonacrusher against Ferreira 
in the semi-finals Midway through the sx-hour 
match. Sethi was in arrears by almost 800 
points. He not only pulled a lavel but went on 
to win by nearly 100 posits. These two 
matches made everyone sit up. For one .so 
young. Sethi had displayed astonishing 
maturity ano will to fight back from almost an 
impossible situation. Winning, as he said in an 
interview to Tha Tefagnph. depends a lot on 
the mind. You have to keep thinUrig that you 
have to do it. It is his deterniination that 
ultimately provaited over that of the others. 

From the other side, Marshalt moved up 
unbeaten, pushing aside Latif Bux. Ferreira and 
then Agrawal. And so the stage was set. 
Marshal!, with steel plates and pins In his body, 
following an operation for arthritis, took on 
Semi. Ounng the first session the sep- 
tuageriarian had things going his way. But 
Sethi reversed the trend in the second session. 
And by the third Sethi was up by fantastic 
margins tu reduce the final session to mete 
fornriality. 

Sethi in the process ol his victory had set <a> 
a series of firsts. He became the or^ uitteeded 
player to win the wortd crown and also the firat 
to do it on his dabuL Not only that ha atsoifiad 
the highest break of tha toumamant and atao 
the fastest one. If Boris Becker to Wbst Gar- 
manys pride. Sethi is our very own. 
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N QMiji;'’t8th' centCHY critic Samud 
Johraori once said,’’The true genius 
is ^ mind of iarge geiieraf poweis. 
accidentally deienriinad to some particular 
direct!on.';t1)is dafinition of genius could aptly 
be ^apfied td the rww tennis prodigy Boris Bec¬ 
ker. The incredible setf-confidence, strength of 
mind, detdiTnination and win to succeed that 
Bector dis^tayed' in becoming the first-ever 
unseeded Riayor to win the men's singles title at 
Wimbledon tnily INcs him to the realms of 
gereus. Such is this exacting atmosphere and 
tendon of intemational sport and tennis in par- 
ttcuisr that triumph and supremacy s a matter 
of the supreme mind overcoming all odds. 

Fasi^tingly. the road to success for this 
muaoular but athlelic rad-headed 17-year-old 
German teenager h« been beset with 
obstacles. Tin 1984.* it was the ice-cool 
Swede, the IS-yesr^old Stefan Edberg, who 
was considered the' tennis prodigy. Edberg has 
been the only winner of the coveted junior 
gratKf slam (French. Wimbledon. US and Aus¬ 
tralian titles m a calendar year). Becker was 
impressive on the Junior circuit in 1984 win¬ 
ning tournament titles at Monte Carlo. Portland 
and the* Young Masters at Birmingham. But his 
record was not as impressive as Edberg's aruf 
tenriis is littered vVith several promising juniors 
who floundered as they moved up into the 
senior rartks (India's Ramesh Krishnan is a prime 
example, he never really fulfiHed his poten¬ 
tial as a junior). The genius of Becker is that in 
the space of a calendar year he has not only left 
Edbc^ far behind but has made that quantum 
lump with no apparent adjustment trauma. 

Six months vourtger than the junior Wim¬ 
bledon champion. Leonardo Lavelle of Mexico, 
not old enou^ to drive or vote or drink in pubs. 
Becker ploughed his way through a 128-plaver 
minefield to become the first ever German to 
win the Wimbledon crown. In beating Kevin 
Curren 6-3. 6-7. 7-6. 6-4, 'Boom Boom' Bec¬ 
ker. as he is popularly known for his 
athieticim and pow^ul serves, became also 
the youngest player ever to win the King 
Geor^ V Cup. in ttw 108-year-old history of 
the Al England Lawn Tennis Championships, 
tennis' unofficial world championships. Becker 
has made t^is nay sporting history on the 
hallowed centre court and revered 'strawberries 
and cream' atmosphere of Wimbledon. 
Eulogistic tributes have come the world over. A 
London paper hailed Nm as Germany's Boy 
Wunrlef'. In the run-up to the final, a Becker 
fsver,swept the Federal Republic of Germany. 
The ine^ gave extensive coverage to Wim¬ 
bledon for o'nce. Even the German TV news 
normally telecast at 8 p.m., was delayod on 
account of his semi-final mat^ aga'xist Anders 
Jarryd. In Dortmund tennis fans renamed a 
Rote-BeCkar-Strasae. 'Boris-Beckei-Strasse'. 
Bonn Head of State Richard von Weizsacker 
cabled congratulations to London SW19 two 
minutes after the final was over Recent surveys 
have found that out of every five beby boys one 
is being christened Boris Becker's fac», hardly 


.rinofla:^mi8t.^Qarmat»^^^ bf'^jhano^> 
Hel^ J^t'TickM fBrYhe Davis Cup mmi'' 
final .tie bialWBSn West Germany and 
CtochoslovekiB. to be plaved. in Frsnkbtrt from. 
Oct 4-6. ware sold out within 10 minuias. ' 
within the first hour, there were 28.000 
applications for seats in a 9.000-capacity 
stadium. Becker mania has created a boom in 


the tennis industry in Germany. People have 
goneinto sudt a 'tizY over Becker that even the 
tennis court in Frankfurt is gettirtg special treat- 
m }nl. A speoal carpet court is being laid out 
for the match. 

Becker has rewritten the record books. At 
the start of 1984 he was ranked 760 in the 
Association of Tennis Professionals rankings 
but ended the year at No. 6S. He was ranked 29 
before Wimbledon. It is now No. 8. What has 
been the motivation for this German prodigy's 
success? A fierce commitment coupled with 
characteristic Teutonic determination to be 
supreme. Expressing such a desire with lucid 
candour. Becker said. To be successful in ten¬ 


nis, to be No. 1. you have to be not normal. 
Look at Borg or McEnroe, they are not normal. 
That is how I would like to be. Normal wfil not 
makeyouNo. 1.' 

Whu does being not normal imply? A spar¬ 
tan existence, devoid of the normal pieesures of 
an adolescant. Whan he is rtot playing or prac¬ 
tising tennis Becker is not found huddled in the 
players bar but in a marquee with coach 
Gunther Bosch engrossed in a game of chess. 
*1 play chess because it tests my powers of 
concentration. 1 have found this h^s me on a 
tennis court as waH." 

Even leisure for Becker is functional. It must 
help him bi his odyssey to be the supreme tan- 
rxs player of the world. Truly it is said that sport 
has a way of reflecting sodal or racial ordw or 
psychology. Becker is an expression of such a 
phenomenoa Teutonic diligactce plus single- 
minded devotioa He is the small-town boy 
who achieved fame and social mobiUty rapidly. 
Becker hails from Leimen. a small town near 
Heidelberg in Bavaria. His father Karl Heinz is 
the president of the local lermis dub and taught 
young Boris the rudiments of the game. At the 
age of seven, three years after he first picked up 
a racket. Boris won his first tournament. 

Like most European boys he also played 
krotball. He was a big dangerous centre- 
forward and was offered schoolboy trials at ma 
age of 12 with the dub he stiU supports. 
Bayern Munich. Becker took no half measures. 
At the plea of his father at the tender age of 12 
he had to choose a career of either tennis or 
football. There was no Hamlet-like procrastina¬ 
tion in his decision. He quit football totally and 
devoted himsell entirely to tennis. His success 
in the tennis world is a reflection of his ^ius 
which basically means an infinite capacity for 
taking pams- Backer's is the classic case of the 


loneliness of the suc(»ssful man. "I suppose I 
am a bit of a loner in that I rforit have marty 
friends in the circuit. But than you have to be 
single-minded to get to the top.* Single- 
minded he certainly is. In his spars time there is 
r» withering away of energy in frenetic pur¬ 
suits. Most of his spare time is spent alone, 
reading or listening to Iteavy rock' on his 
stereo and reading books on politics and l^i 
fiction in both German and En^ish. 

As a human bemg Becker is extraordfrtary 



To be No. 1 you have to 
be not normal. Look at Borg 
or McEnroe, they are not 
normal. That is how! would 
like to be. Normal will not 
make you No. l ^ 
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. with piwcocious talwit «id powan at caneiah- 
tration. How ts he rated as a terms player? His 
manager, ihe former Rumanian Davis star 
Ion Tinac. known to be a tough taskmaster, has 
this to say of Becker. *1 believe there is onH' one 
way to find out how good or bad a player is. 
You have to run them through fire. Bedew did 
just that and reduced his opponents at Wim¬ 
bledon to ashes.* 

Dan Maskell, the voice of tennis on the BBC 
television, says of Becker; "He is a remarkable 
athlete who has the talent as well as the 
courage to become one of the truly great 
players. Watching Becker play I am reminded 
of a young Lew Hoad. Like Lew Hoad. Becker 
also intimidates his opponents by sheer size 
and the force of his play. He has the same 
‘court presence' that Hoad had." 

His game revolves on a never-say-die 
attitude as he scurries, scampers, stretches and 
dives to retrieve balls from impossible angles. 
With his anticipatory talent and excellent 
overhead shots. Becker often goes for and suc¬ 
ceeds with shots sesmiiigly impossibiB for lesser 
mortals. This is another facet of game, 
which indicates sheer genius for as noted 
novelist James Joyce said. "A man of genius 
makes no mistakes. His errors are volitional and 


I n the idyllic setting of the Emerald Isles. 
India just about managed, by the skin of its 
teeth, to retain its reputation and stature in 
the oner day game. At Colombo, on Aug 25. 
India scored the requisite number of runs (242) 
iust thnse balls short of the requisite number of 
overs (45) to win the one-dayer by 2 wickets. 

But the news that came in from the hockey 
front was nu good. India came fifth in the 3rd 
Junior World Cup held at Vancouver in Canada. 
The tournament was won by defending cham^ 
pions West Germany on Aug 27 who beat 
Holland 4-1. Third pl^e went to Pakistan who 
beat Australia 4-2 and England took the sixth 


SPORTSTAR OF THE MONTH , 

The Ashes are back in England with the la^ 
ter defeating Australia 3-1 in the current Ashes- 
Corphill Insurance series. The last two Test 
matches, played at Edgbaston. Birmingham 
and Oval. London went their way. * 

Captain David Qow e r of England, who 
emerged as the Man ot the Series, staged a 
comeback with his three centuries in the series. 
His aggregate of 732 runs in this series makes 
him the highest English scorer against the 
Aussies. 


spqt when they lost to India 2-3. 

Witfi good training lor converting field goals, 
our juniors could have got a better place as did 
the juniors (under-18) traine'd by Guru 
Hanuman— at the Asian Junior Amateur Frees¬ 
tyle Championships in Tokyo which ended on 
Aug 21. Seven of the 10 boys won medals, 
placing India second after Irari. 

In nearby Kuala Lumpur, the defertding 
champions South Korea retained their title at 
the 29th Merdeka soccer tournament on Aug 
4. Tied at 4-4 with the Brazilian club America 
F.C. at full-time. South Korea went on to win 


aia'fWi 0drtals tfoEdvsrYo- 

Becker's iawy tale success at Winfbladon 
had a happy ending tor an urtexpected EngKsh- 
man also. This English-punter h^ wagered ten 
thousand British pounds on the young Gennan 
to win even before the tournament got under¬ 
way. Odds were 20 to one. Becker won the 
title and got 130.000 pounds as prize money 
but the punter was richw by 200.000 pounds. 
However, winning Wimbledon is like the opert- 
ing of a gold mine for Becker. It is estimated 
that he will make one million pounds by virtue 
of the numerous endorsements that are now 
coming his way. 

Like all great personalities. Bqris Becker 
evokes contrary responses. Some call him a 
determined but kicky player where» other 
critics rave about Nm. They say ha is ‘as fero¬ 
cious a fighter as Jimmy Coivkms: tactically 
better equipped than Bjorn Borg: more flam¬ 
boyantly talented than John McEnroe". Time 
alone will decide whether Becker is destined to 
be one of the game's immortals or just a very 
good player (no average player wins Wkn- 
bledon as a teenager). One thing is certain, 
however, that blessed by an even temperament 
and exquisite stroke pl^ Boris Becker is the 
man of the future. 


7-4 after extra4ime. 

Athletics had something novel lined up this 
month—world championships in modem pen¬ 
tathlon which pnded at Mtiboume on Aug 21. 
White Attila Mizser of Hungary won the world 
(individual championships, the Russians easily 
won the team championships 

But the tennis world witnessed a few upsets. 
On the clay courts of Hamburg. West Germany 
led byBoris Becker created a sensation when 
they defeated the U.S. admittedly without John 
McEnroe and Jimmy Connors, in the Davb 
Cup tie by the odd match in five. 

Inspired by her male colleagues. Claudia 
Kohde-Kilsch of West Germany powered her 
way to the best win of her career yet. In the 
quarter-finals of the - $270,000 Player's 


RECORDS OF THE MONTH 

Mok 2.000 m: 4:51.39 Steve Cram (GBi) 
at Budapest: I.SOO nv 3:29y45 Said Aouita 
(Mor) at West Berlin; high jump: 2.40 m 
Rudolf Povamitsyn (URS) at Donetsk. 

W dwa w t 8.000 m: 14:4$.07 Zola Budd 
(GBi) at London: m/to; 4:16.71 Mary Decker- 
Slan^ (USA) at Zurich. 

• ♦ * 

*>MaK 200 m Outtmthfi 1:56.65 Michael 
Gross (FRG) at Sofia: 4 X tOO m hwmsty/a 
/•Ibk; 3:1 7iW US at Tokyo: 4 X ZOO m 
mmUaf rvtoir 3:2i4l US at Tokyo. 

NoPk In tlie 100 m freestyle event MoN 
iienJi (US^ has clocked a time better than 
the existing world record tour tmot —all of 
these are listed here, as they await ratification 
by FINA The old record was 49.36 aec, 
created by Kowd y O a in e i of USA. 

too m Hmouiflo: 49.24 Biendi at Mission 
Veijo: 40.95 Biondi at Mission Veijo: 49.17 
Bioi^ at Tokyo: 49.14 Biondi at Kote. 


OttisiW Jouimament at Toroiitd. Shi 
defeated the greaj Martina Navratilova (USA) 
3-6. 6-4. 6-3. Her fourth defeat of the yw. this 
is the. Urst 'time since 1,982 that Martina has 
lost at the quarter-finals stags of any touma- 
merit. The title was won by Chris Evert Lloyd 
(USA) who got the bet^ of Ctauda &2. 6-4 njl« 
final. Chris, in fact 'went on to win the npxt 
tournament as well, when she beat Hana Man- 
dlikova (Czh) 7-6. 6-4 at St Louis on Aug 18. 
With this, her tally of tournament wins reads a 
record 140. 

The US Clay Court Championship ended on 
Jul 29'with victory for Ivan Lendl (Czh) who 
outplayed Andres Gomez (Ecuador) 6-1. 6-3 in 
the final to win his fifth title this year and the 
43rd of his career. Earlier he got the better of 
Wimbledon champion Becker 5-7. 6-2. 8-2 in 
the semi-finals. 

In the $315.000 Grand Prix tournament at 
Stratton Mountain. Vermont. USA top-seeded 
McEnroe (USA) routed second-seed Ivan Lendl 
(Czh) 7-6.6-2 on Aug 11. 

From the artificial carpet surfaces of the ten¬ 
nis court we move indoors to Foshan in foulh 
China wherp 6th World Cup TT Tournament was 
played. Sixteen of the best players drawn from 
each continent participated. The Chinese, as 
usual, reigned supreme, in the final bn Aug 25. 
Cfien Xin Hua beat Andreq Grubba of Poland 
21-16. 21-11. In an all-Chinese, third place 
match, world champion Jiang Jiauang bedt 
Chen Long Can 21-16.22-20. 

SANJEEV GUPTA 


THE DURAND CUP 

T he Durand Cup. scheduled to com¬ 
mence in Delhi' on. Oct 1. is the 
second oldest fbothpll tournament in the 
world and the oldest in India. Only the F. A Cup 
in England, which commenced in 1872. 16 
years before the Durand tournament, is of an 
older origin. Sir Mortimer Durand started the - 
todtnament in 1888 to provide recreation to 
British soldiers and the Simla Secretariat per¬ 
sonnel. He led the Secretariat team in the 
inaugural Durand tournament in which just six 
teams competed. 

Smee ife mcepNan, Mw Durand has 
oKways hoon pioyad at the seat of the 
geva ns i n en t Hence, till 1939. it was played 
in Simla, the summer capital of the Govern¬ 
ment of British India. When the tournament 
recommenced after the lapse of a decade due 
to World War 11 and the traumas ot partition, it 
has always been played in Delhi, the capital of 
independent India. The Durapd is replete with 
tradition. In British India, the Viceroy gave away 
the prizes on the day of the final. This ritual is 
now performed by the Presidem of India. 

The Durand Cup was originally meant as a 
recreation for British soldiers and civilians in 
India. However, as early as 1896. there were 
several Indian boys in the Bishop Cotton School 
team from Sinria. which participated in the 
tournament, losing 0-6 to ultimate winners, 

Black Watch, a British regimental team. Sarv- 
damanians from Quetta in 1931 earned the 
distinctian of becoming the first full Indian team 
to beat a British side. Royal Norfolk Regiment. 
1-0in1931. 

fitohammedan Sporting club of Calcutta 
earned the distinction of being the first Indian fd 
team to w t the Durand Cup. The historic date 


AROUND THE TRACK IN 30 DAYS 
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THE INDIAN MASTERS 

W ithGeet Sethi'stiiumph. tiireeIndians 
have won the Arthur Walker Trophy 
The first one was Wilson 3ones m 
1968 at Calcutta when he beat L. Driffield in 
the final. He lost in 1982 to Marshall but won 
again m 1964 in New Zealand beating Dritlield 
again. 

Michael Ferreira first wort the trophy in 
1977 at Malta when he beat Bob Close in the 
final. He repeated his wins in 1979 at New 
DeHti beating Norman Dagley and then in 
.1983 at Malta defeating his countryman Sub¬ 
hash Agrawal. 

Then foiiowed<Geei Sethi's victoiy on debut 
this year in the world championships. This itself 
being a record apart, from the fact that he is the 
youngest ever to wrest this crown. 


1 ^ 3^19841 ^ 

Each imous tennte tournament has its die- 
tmetive qualities. If Wimbledon has tradition, 
the US Open is*a tough avent to win. A ptayaZs 
game is often thrown out of gear by factors not 
related to tannia—the noise crsaiad by the 
727s tanckng qr taking off at Jh* nearby La 
Guardia airport, trams screeching into the sub¬ 
way station, police helicopters swirling and 
swooping looking for hoodkims. Eva* the graet 
Bjorn Borg succumbed to such piassurw. ^ 
returned empty handed from four finals (IByB-. 
‘78. *80 and ‘811. Above all. the US Open is 
very lucrative tor the succesaful piaysra or the 
prodigies. To do well at the US Open at the 
Louis Armstrong stadium is a ticket to kjcritive 
deals in Amarican clothes, shoes and other 
endorsements N.K. 


was diac 1940 and Calcutta's famed black 
4 iid whrte^shirted Mohammedan Sporting won 
' 1-1 against tta Warwickshira regiment. 

The winnws of the Durand tournament get 
three running trophies—the Durand Cup. the 
Simla Trophy (a silver football held aloft by 
three players on a silver base donated by the 
diizens in 1905 to prevent the tournament 
trom being shHtad to Quetta or Lahore), and 
the President's Trophy, dortated by the Head of 
State. 

Only three teams, in the near 100-year his¬ 
tory of the Durand Cup have won the tourna¬ 
ment outright for three ^cessive years They 
are two British reghnenlsl teams the Highland 
Light Infantry. 1893 to 1895; Black Watch. 
1897 to 1899; and. Calcutta's Mohun Began, 
1963 to 1965. When Mohut^ Sagan became 
the first Indian team to win the Durand tourna¬ 
ment three years in a row, Gen J.N. 
Chowdhury, then President of the Durand 
Soclely. in recognition of their achieyement. 
□resented them his personal sword and a 
replica of the trophy at a glittering ceremony at 
'' the Ashok Hotel. Mohun Began have the-best 
record in this tournament, having won it on ) 2 
occasions andbeirtgrurmers-up six times. They 
also current holders of the trophy. N. 1C 


DULEEP TROPHY 

he Duleep Trophy is of one the three 
premier cricket tournaments in India. The 
other two being Ranji Trophy and Irani 
Trophy. The Henji Trophy is named after the 
great Maharaja ^njitsinhji who played .Test 
cricket for England. The Duleep Trophy is 
named after Ranifs nephew Ouieepsinhji who 
emulated his uncle by representing England in 
Test cncket. This was w^l before India gained 
the,status of a Test playing country. 

'The Duleep Trophy was introduced on the 
domestic circuit in 1961-62. two years after 
)ine imroduction of the Irani Cup. Before the 
Duleep Trophy, a ptayoZs form in the Hanji 
Trophy and Irani Cup used to be the basis for 
the selection of the national squads. But the 
imroduction of Duleep Trophy added a new 
dimension to the task of team section. 

This trophy is played on a zonal basis, the 
five zones being north, east, west, south and 
central. Players are selected for the zonal teams 
after their performance in the Ranji Trophy. In 
fact, a Duleep Trophy match provides stiffer 
competition than any Ratyi tie or for that matter 
an Irani Cup match. The cream of talent in each 
zone comprises the zonal squad which often 
motivates the cricketers to give their best. 

The Duleep Trophy is played on a knock-out 
basis. The top three teams of the previcxjs year 
play from the semi-ftnal stage onwards while 
two teams fight H out for a semi-final berth. The 
matches are of four days duration but from this 
year the Board of Control for Cridwt in India 
IBCCQ has increased the duration to five days. 

As for the' statistics. West Zone have won 
ihe Duleep Trophy the maximum number of 
limes —11 including the first four years during 
which they ones shared it with South Zone in 
1963-64. South Zone have won the trophy 
eight times while North Zone have won- it on 
five occasions. Central Zone won it once in 
1971-72 while East Zona are yet to win ft. 

The preaem holdets of the trophy are South 
Zone. VUAY LOKAPALLY 


ySWAMINATHAN 

THE US OPEN 

T he US Open tennis championship at 
Flushing Meadovit New York, is one of 
the richest tennis tournaments in ihe 
world. The prize monay is worth $1,489,000. It is 
one of the four prestigious or grand slam tour- 
rtaments held anrxjallv. The other three taamg 
the French Open at Paris. Wimbledon and the 
Australian Open. 

Like Wimbledon, the US Open is also 
steeped in history and tradition. It commenced 
way back in 1861 and has been held con¬ 
tinuously since then without even a break dur¬ 
ing the two World Wars. Unlike Wimbledon, 
however, which has always been held on lush 
green grass courts, the US Open has be^n 
staged on three different surfaces—on grass 
courts at Forest Hills till 1974; on clay courts at 
the same venue from 1975 to 1977; and on 
special artificial hard courts since 1978 at a 
new venue—Flushing Meadow. Known as 
Deco Turf 11. this court combines the best 
aspects ol both the grass court and the clay 
court. There are no bad bounces the effect ot 
the weather is not crippling, ft favours Ihe big 
servei and the good stroke-maker Tournament 
director Bill Talbert calls it the "truest test of 
tennis". The surface is, however, both different 
and diffiailtascomparedto grass or clay courts. 
The DecoTurf Il4s consistent inbounce but in 
late summer the asphalt hugs the heat and 
'pushes the temperature by as much as 15 
degrees. To win the Open amidst all the heat 
and passion of the Flushing Meadow Park in 
New York City, one has to be a complete 
Zilayer. 

Jimmy Connois. who has won five US Open 
tftlas. is ths only player tp have won on afr the 
lliraeauitaoes(1974.1976.1978.1982 and 
1983). Inihtlasi 11 years Cormora and John 
McEnroe (both American^ have won the 
mra'a iirtglea title on nine occasions, the other 
two gofttg to lafi-handed clay court apecMata 

Manolo Orantes and Guillermo Vilas. There 
been a Jnx on right handare playing for th# US 
Open men's singles title. The last one to win it 
was Australia's John Nswvoomba way back m 
1973. 

Excapi for Tracy Austin (US) winning tha tftia 
fti 1979 and 1881. itia woman's singlaB ftt tha 
meant pan haa baan dominaiad bv Christ Evert 
Lto^ (six timas winner—1975-78. 1980 and 
1982) and M artna Navnitova (wftinar in 


THE SUBROTO CUP 

T lio Subroio Mukerirw t^up football 
tournament, held annually in Delhi, 
invariably .'ilongside the prestigious 
Durand Cup. has in a .short stwn ol two 
decades, bwome a landmark in the country tor 
oiganised sport at the school level. The tourna¬ 
ment was started iri 1960 with tlie cup liaving 
been donated by liie Durand Society in 
memory ot the late Air Marshal Subroio Muker- 
jee. whose contribution to Indian lootball and 
the Durand Society was ooieworttiy. However, 
within a year, there was spectacular increase in 
the popularity of the tournament, and school 
teams from numerous states participated. 

The sports wing ot every education depart¬ 
ment in each state and Union territory annually 
organises anvmer-school football tournament 
in their area with the winners from each state 
qualifying tor the Subiolo Cup proper at Delhi. 
Only the holders are allowed automatic untry 
and so anothei team from tfie same state is 
also permitted to play. By the method thus 
evolved, over 7,000 schools compete in the 
qualifying rounds and nearly BO.GOO 
schoolboys below 1 7 years figure in liie com¬ 
petition indirectly. 

To give a further boost to budding foot ball 
talent in tfie countiy. the Subroto Mukerjee Cup 
authorities since 1972 have been awarding 14 
to 16 annual scholarships to players with 
potential on the basis of their performance in 
the actual tournament in Delhi. Laudable 
thougfi this scheme is. it has not produced Ihe 
desirrxf results as most of the junior talent |ust 
fades off the scene. This is because there is 
very little organised senior football in these 
areas. As there is no follow-up action, many 
talented players just cease playing in the prime 
of their career. Unfortunatety. this lack of 
follow-up action by the AIFF and the stdte 
authorities has defeated the very purpose of the 
Subroto Cup. So far players from West Bengal 
have won 23 scholarships—the maximum by 
any state in the couhtry. 

Unfortunately, unlike the Nehru Hockey 
tournament society, which anrHially holds a 
summer coaching camp for the promising 
players of the junior Nehru tournament (for 
school teamAthe Durand Soaety because of 
financial liabuitias is unable to do so. It is 
imparetive that the AIFF with help from private 
sponsors, inifipte the task of conducting an 
annual coaching camp and other fclkiw-up 
action for schoolboy footbaHars. N. K. 







The world is borr»g rocked by the fear of a possible nuclear 
holocaust. And the controversial US Star Wars programme—a 
four-stage layered, defence system capable of destroying 
enemy nuclear warheads in space—has been the epi-centre of 
this quake. A stage-by-stage study of this fresh arena in war 

technology. 


THE NUCLEAR NIGHTMARE 


T he name Star Wars evokes - 
differing response in people 

de|)ending upon their knowledge 
and perceptions. Some presume that they 
are adventurous battles to be fought in dis- 
tant galaxies by gallant and noble space¬ 
men whereas others view them as 
harmless exercLses being conducted by the 
superpowers to face unknown nuclear 
challenges. 

Stars Wars are closely connected with 
tfie term Strategic Defertce Initiative (SDQ 
coined by US President Ronald Reagan. 
Iliis term signifies US programmes to 
develpii a strace shield against hostile 
nuclistr weapons. Tlie Western research 
programmes lor SOI are being developed 
simultaneously by the American and Euro- 
poiin industries. 

Willie the American Pentagon is 
interested in having a single programme' 
incorfKirating the European industry to 
devekip Itie Star Wars technology, the 
froncfi have projiosed a European plan of 
their own— Eureka- aimed at pooling the 
European sources to prevent Europe from 
becoming a mere satellite of Arrierican and 
Japanrme high tecfi industries. Initiattv, the 
Soviet Union did not accept Ifie American 
concept of leofau.ti foi space weapons 
bill lately they tiave .veered round to 
arceptiiig lesearc.tt but S'e ag.ain:;t 
.'tevoior.meni and testing of .^space-based 
iMicleai weai.'.-ns. Irw,* stiace shuttle Ois- 
cc./ory. laiiiiclx'd by the US m june tins 
ye.ir, earned out space tests >n laser 
l«;( hiHiiogy foi tlie connoversM. Star Wars- 
anti-missile delenco piogiainme 

Lviuenilv. the SUi wilt no? add to 
ser'ijriiy Du! Will Mke the arms >.ice <rtc? 
ciitei ri-ic!- t.^-'j.s obsin.Tfiftg flir* .trmsr 
iMiiitation i.ilk.' Ttie milita'-salif’- of outer 
spare wriuld fl<nq oiHtn ne/v fri>nt.e?3 o* 
glofi.ii destmciicn. Unfwtunate'v. the 
impei.itives ot halting the danger of 
• ur leai conllagration are bei'tg negated by 


Presideri! Reagan's insistence on develop¬ 
ing these defensive' weapons. According 
to the US. the race for Star Wars is held on 
and off and if they do not develop such 
weapons, the Soviet Uiwm may do so. 
Despite differences with NATO allies, the 
US has continued to develop space war 
technology. 

This $26b. five-year research pro¬ 
gramme is seen by some NATO allies as a 
hedge against Soviet efforts to develop 
space-based defensiwe arms. These 
weapons would counter the Soviet SS- 
18 missiles which have a range of 7,000 
miles and carry 10 nuclear vvar heads. For 
the defence of Westerri Europe, it is pro¬ 
posed -to utilise space-based technology 
to counter the Soi^ SS-20s which have 
a range of 3.000 miles 
aiectOnlliinlWatld 

Superpower stiategies in respect of 
the Third World are concentrated in the 
Indian Ocean region. The aim of these 
strat egies is to control the global 
economic order to serve their respective 
interests. Tfte US thrust in the sphere of 
Star Wars strategy is on anti-satellite 
(ASAT) measures in the Southern 
Hemisphere. These measures use inter¬ 
ceptor sateilites which make more than 
one orbit before interception witfi 
American F-14 and F-15 fighter aircrafts 
iivfMch fire ASAT missiles at a range of 900 
kir> within the Southern Hemisphere. 
Soviet sateiiiies have lower and elliptical 
orbits With tre'igrees over the Southern 
ftemisphere. The destruction of the Soviet 
srftetiites that piovide command control. 
conif.-iiiniCwtion and iraeltigence functions 
to rntiriary commanders, wilt impair the 
•Sr'v-ot abiSiiv to coniJact a nucieai war. 

As the Indian Ocean occun'cs one-third 
of the Southern KemistJhere—an area 
most vuinei-afcSe to Soviet satelUtes—India 
ar:d other Idlorat countries cannot remain 
unaffected in the case of a nuclear Star 
war. A 12.000-fi long airfield at Diego 


Garcia in the Ind'iart Ocean and the aid of 
Australia, and south Africa are availableto 
the US. However, the Soviet Union too 
has limited facilities and naval presence in 
the Indian Ocean. r 

Firal Nuclear War 

The US tested a secret weapon in the 
New Mexico desert on Jul 16. 1946. 
which resulted in the destruction of all life 
within a one-mile radius. As a cover plan, 
this explosion was explained as the blow¬ 
ing up of a huge ammunition dump. Three 
weeks later on Aug 6. the first nuclear wai 
commenced when an American B29 
Bomber dropped 'LKtIe BoV on the 
Japanese city of Hiroshima. This atomic 
fission bomb was equivalent to 20 kilc 
tons (20.000 tons) of TNT and was callec 
a 'nominal bomb.' Three days later anothei 
nominal atomic bomb 'Fat Boy was 
dropped on the second Japanese city o' 
Nagasaki. The dropping of this atomir 
bomb resulted in a nuclear holocaust thai 
^destroyed the Japanese military-industria 
complex, killed lakhs, injured more anc 
scarred coming generations with dreadtu 
diseases. The atomic bombs resulted it 
apanese surrender, bringing the six-year- 
old war to a close. 

The US objectives in adding a nucleai 
dimension to the war were several : tc 
defeat Japan militarily, impose a US 
democratic and economic pattern or 
Japan, prevent British, French and Dutef 
colonialism, prevent the spread of com¬ 
munism (as the USSR was to open theii 
Asian front in mid-August) and lastly tc 
prevent the emergence of USSR as ar 
arbitrator. 

The study of the first nuclear war- if 
essential to understand that no nuclea- 
guarantee oi umbrella proposed by the 
superpowers can be depended upor 
especially by tlie Asian and under 
develojjed nations. 

The Ahvrnotive 

The only alternative to nucleai 
holocaust and Star Wars is a ban or 
nuclear testing. To mark the 40»h anniver¬ 
sary of the bombing of Hiroshima am 
Nagasaki, the Soviet president Mlkhai 
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Gort)aGhov ann(>unc«l in kte July 198S;'« 
j;Oe-month>lonaunilatei«l moratorium on 
iclear testing. When the. US merely res- 
londed with an iitvitation to witness 
American nuclear tests, USSR again 
iffared to extend the nuclear testing 
loratorium beyond alive'month period to 
r. long as the US refrained from nuclear 
listing. Ultimately the US has agreed to 
vr) the moratorium after completing the 
itesent nuclear testing programrrw. 

About 1,507 nuclear tests have been 
□nducted since the first test in July 1945 
iJS-756, USSR-655,. France-127,UK- 
:!8. China-29, India's peaceful nuclear 
explosion at Pokhran’in 1974-1). The aim 
><f nuclear tests is to design and develop 
nuclear weapons, increase confidence in 
ihe weapons stockpile and judge the 
impact of nuclear wapons on military 
syi'.ems. 

%$t Ban 

The history of nuclear ban makes a fas- 
■nating study. The period 1958-61 saw a 
iuiatorium on atmospheric nucleai explo- 
.i.m (these cause heavy radiation hazards). 
M'er the Cuban missile crisis in 1962. a 
artial test ban covering air, underwater 
.nij outer-space nuclear testing was signed 
"II‘tween the two superpolvers. These 
'.ms did not apply to France and China-^- 
'.inre continued the banned tests till 

■ '75 and China till 1980. In 1974 the 

■ eshold Test Ban Treaty restricting 
..i-.lear tests to no more than 150 kilo 

'/fis was signed and in 1976 the above 
ii-ttiiction was extended to peaceful 
I 'jolear explosions. Unfortunately. Presi- 
: r Reagan abandoned all test ban 
qotiations. 

The major hurdle in negotiating a test 
tkin treaty has been the extensive lobbying 
hv three nuclear weapon laboratories at 
l"s Alamos, Lawrence Livermore and 
^dndia. The US scientists feel that a 
"evolutiprtary change in nuclear weapon 
lechnolbgy is round the comer and their 
-l untry must remain in the lead. While the 
iv'it nuclear weapons were of the fission 
lypev the bulk of world’s nuclear arsenal 
today is of the fusion variety. The current 
testing is designed to produce the third 
yeneration nuclear weapons for specific 
et'ects. In the new generation weapons a 
t^dction of energy from a nuclear weapon 
IS focussed into one or more narrow beams 
ot a specific target. 

ireafiet 

Article V of the peaceful Nuclear 
ix^ losion Treaty signed between the US 
inc. USSR in 1976, recognises the need 
W peaceful nuclear explosions and calls 
research aimed at its applications to 
engineering, earth moving, creating 
Utioorground reservoirs and stimulation of 
SllPd gas production. India is working to 
^eveiop' technical know-how for peaceful 


ebplicBt^ ' . 

The Nuclear Nort-ftblifaietion Treaty 
(NPT) sponsored in 1968 by the US, 
USSR and UK is heavily weighted against 
non-nuclear states, while there has been 
no progress in nuclear disarmament with 
the number of war-heads rising from 
4,500 with 2.300 megatons in 1968 to 
13.330 with 9.200 megatons in 1985. 
Seventeen years after the signing of the 
treaty, no nucloar state has emerged but 
an ambiguity has arisen about the status of 
Israel. South Africa and Pakistan. Another 
potent danger is of transference of tactical 
or strategic nuclear weapons to allies. 

India continues to be opposed to the 
NPT while Pakistan has been pressing for 
India to join this unequal treaty to provide 
legitimacy to the arsenals of the five 
nuclear weapon powers (USSR. USA. UK. 
France and China) and accept nuclear 
hegemony of China in South Asia in 
general and the Indian sub-continent in 
particular. Ots offer of mutual inspection of 
the nuclear facilities is unacceptable to 


T he US Strategic Defence Initiative 
(SDI), commonly known as the Star 
Wars system, is basically a plan for a 
defensive system capable of destroying 
enemy nuclear warheads in space before 
they reach their target. Proponents of SDI 
have identified four stages during the flight 
of an intercontinental ballistic missile when 
the missife could be attacked. The overall 
plan envisages a ‘layered defense system' 
involving all the four stages. 

Immediately after launch, the missile 
carrying rocket gains rapidly, covering 
about 100 km in just four minutes. At this 
stage, called the boost stage, the missile is 
most vqinerable because it can be easily 
spotted byinfrared sensors due to its huge, 
hot exhaust plume. Another advantage of 
attacking at this stage is that several 
warheads can be destroyed in one hit 
because each rpissile carries upto ten 
warheads. But despite all these advan¬ 
tages, the boost stage is the most difficult. 
for an attack. For not only would the mis¬ 
sile have to be spotted quickly, within four 
minutes, the weapon yvould also have to 
be effective from a long distance. 

In the second stage, called the post¬ 
boost or deployment stage, the missile 
climbs up to an aKitude of about 650 km 
after which its 'nose cone' is cast off. At 
this stage a device, known as a bus’, 
detaches itself and manoeuvres for 
another five minutes or so. releasing upto 
10 warheads and 100 decoys. As a result, 
during this stage of the missile's flight the 
number of ‘targets’ multiplies rapidly. 
Tracking all of them and identifying the 


' India and its clandestine method of acquir¬ 
ing nuclear weapons has shaken this court 
trVs confidence. Pakistan has imported 
natural uranium from Niger through Libya 
and procured 6.200 centrifuges from the 
Netherlands for the enrichment facility at 
Kahuta. It has also surreptitiously tested 
the US-made Kiytron electronic switches in 
a nori-nuclear explosion. China is also 
reported to have revealed in 1983 the 
details of its fourth bomb test. 

Dismal Future 

While we consider the nuclear threat 
from our neighbours, let us not forget the 
Star Wars that might engulf Asia when the 
region of Indian Ocean becomes an arena 
of anti-satellite missiles destroying Soviet 
satellites or other missiles. The first nuclear 
war of 1945 gave us a reprieve of four 
decades, the next one may perhaps be the 
last. Will the voice of sanity raised by our 
PM Rajiv Gandhi, the non-aligned world 
and the crusaders for peace- the world 
over, be heard and the reprieve extended? 

U N KUMRIA . 


real ones would be a problem because of 
the extremely short time (about five 
minutes) available. 

Next comee the mid-course stage, last¬ 
ing about 20 minutes. di>ring which all the 
warheads and decoys follow predictable 
paths that may take them as high as 
1,000 km into space. The main problem 
here would be of distinguishing between 
real warfieads and decoys which would 
appear much alike both to infrared sensors 
and to a radar. A typical group may com¬ 
prise about 8.000 warheads hidden 
among as many as 1.00,000 decoys. To 
distinguish between them at this stage 
would require huge computer capacity 
and highly complex programming. Even 
then the identification may not be 
absolutely foolproof. So. although the 
time available is plenty, the mid-course 
stage is not ideal for countering a missite 
attack. 

The final stage before a missite hits its 
target is the re-entry stage during vvhich 
the deco/s. being much lighter, burn up 
rapidly and only the real warheads penet¬ 
rate the atmosphere. . So the number of 
targets to be tackled fails sharply. But, 
again, the time available foi a counter 
attack at this stage is sxtremel'/ short--a 
mere 30 to 100 seconds—during which 
the warhead has to be spotted, aimed at 
and hit. For better reliabilKy the pro¬ 
posed Star Wars system envisagca a 
layered deionise system iS ii v/ould aihick 
the warheads throupnou their flight, des¬ 
troying more at each stage. Simple 


ANATOMY OF STAR WARS 
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inT HirtaiB 

ECUADOR 

T he South 
Arhencan Re¬ 
public which 
her, astride 

tt^e equator ar>d 
has I riame which 
Hinds very muclt 
like the equator— 
Ecuador—was in 
ttiG news recently 
tjecause a group of 
I (..uudonans. without the sanction of the 
government, visited a group of Sikh 
extremists in England and expressed sym¬ 
pathy with the extremists' demands. The 
Ecuadorian delegation was unofficial but 
even if it had been official, it would hardly 
have mattered in real terms because 
Ecuador is too small and weak to pre¬ 
ssurise a country of India's size and sta 
tore. Ecuador is only. 1,09.484 sq km in 
area and has a population of only about 
7m people. About 50% of the people are 
native Indians. 25% are mestizos (mixed 
Indian and white^. 15% are blacks and 
only 10% are white. 

Spanish IS the official language but 
Ouechua is still spoken by a segment ol 
ihe Irrdians. Most of the pciople are Roman 



'^tholics but no officiar lecogniitiorv'is . 
. granted to it nor does the state give it any .. 
financial support. ■ '. 

Within the.-past decade. Ecuador has 
changed from‘a country feiylng ;on an ■ 
agrarian economy to an dil rich indus- ; 
trialised nation. It is a member of the 
Organisation of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries (OPEC). Yet. the nation’s output 
of oil IS relatively small and it'mav'haeeto 
resort to petroleum import in the late 
1980s. 

From. the historical point of view, 
however, Ecuador's civilisation goes back 
a long time. Its history has recently been 
re-written after the discovery of pre-Incaic 
archaeological art in the Littoral, Sierra 
and the Onente regions. Intensive farming, 
permanent villages and ceramics date 
back over 5,000 years in the Guayas Basin 
of coastal Ecuador. Thousands of years 
later in the 15th century. Ecuador became 
part of the Inca Empire. In the early 16th 
century, the Spaniardstook over the Incaic 
bureaucracy af>d assumed tenuous 
control. 

In 1822, Ecuador joined the Con¬ 
federation of Gran Colombia (with Colunri' 
bia. and Venezuelaj and became an 
independent nation seven years later. At 
first its political tendencies were conser¬ 
vative Catholic. But soon there was the 
growth of a strong liberal tendency and in 
the late 19th century, there was a civil war 
aruf the political pendulum swung towards 


kom North ArTwrica Biitaiii' ancI' 

there was aTightlst swing Jnilie edflV.20fh 

oentuiv. .Thaw was 

around 1912. 'PDlitled 

tinued between 1925 and 19^ md fW 

president was able to complete his tarnfm 

office. In fact Galo Plaza Lasso, was 

fliBcted Preaidant in a fwa a(scl3<fr,.in 

1948. was die first Presidant sinbai9^4 

to complete hiS constitutional lo^-ySar 

term. 

In the 1950s there was a, • trend 

towards paaoeful. governme nt but in 
1963 a four-member military junta agaiin 
took over die control after a period of dis¬ 
satisfaction and ruled tiH 1966. The armed 
forces again asaumed control in 1972 
^er a coup and nilad till the late 19708. 
At present there is a civilian govainmant 
in fouador. 

Effective power rests with the large 
estate owners. There has been poUticai 
instability in the land since independence, 
and des^a its memberships in a number 
of international organisations including the 
,UN. the Organisation of American States 
'(OAS). the South Pacific Commission and 
the Group of 77. Ecuador does not vyi^ 
much influence in world politics. 
EconomicaHy it had had some dout for 
some time in the 1970s because of its oil 
revenues, but even that i.s -now on the 
decline with a fall in its oil production. And 
politically its word does not carTY*wai|lib 

S.B. 8 r.s. 


arithmetic shows that, if enemy missiles 
had to pass through four separate layers of 
defense (one designed for each stage) and . 
each one was only 90% effective, only one 
out of 10.000 warheads would get 
through. 

Weapon Systems 

Three satellite-based weapon systems 
are being considered for the Star Wars 
programmes namely lasers, particle beams 
and kinetic energy weapons. Lasers are 
well-known devices capable of generating 
extremely high-powered, concentrated 
beams of light, almo.st perfoctly parallel 
and of a single wavelength. The 'killing' 
power of laser boam-i con>e<; from the 
enormous amount of energy that can be 
crammed intr them, and the ease with 
which they ciii be focussed over 
thousands of kilomc-tres. When focussed 
on a target, a higii-energy laser beam 
could decapacitate an approaching missile 
by burning a hole into it. destroying its 
guidance mechanism and deactivating its 
warhead. However, to be effective, the 
power of the beams will have to be at least 
25.Mw which is several million times the 
output of the most powerful chemical 
lasers built today. 

Two strategies are being developed for 


deployment of chemical laser weapons. 
One of them envisages ground-based 
generation of high-energy laser beams 
which would be reflected by satellite- 
borne relay mirrors to the targets. The 
other plan is to produce the beams on 
board low orbit satellites and aim them at 
the targets by special reflectors. Another 
concept being considered is the use of 
extremely energetic X-ray lasers fuelled 
by small nuclear explosions. Although 
such a system will have high destructive 
capability, several thousand of them would 
be needed in space because each X-ray 
laser can be used only once as it is des¬ 
troyed by the nuclear blast that produces 
the X-rays. 

The basic piinciple behind a particle 
beam weapon is the fact that charged sub¬ 
atomic particles such as electrons and pro¬ 
tons can be accelerated to extremely high 
speeds—almost 99% the speed of light. 
At such speeds the particles emerge from 
the accelerator as a tight beam which can 
be focussed on a'distant target to destroy 
it. But there are two snags. Firstly, particle 
accelerators are pnassive systems weighing 
several hundred tonnes which will have to 
be lifted into orbit. Secondly, the 
accelerated beams, baing made uo of 


charged particles, would be easily distor¬ 
ted by the earth's magnetic field which 
would put them off target. There is a pro¬ 
posal to 'neutralise' the beam before.it 
leaves the acceleratoi to avoid the pro¬ 
blem. but that would reduce the power of 
the beam substantially. 

Kinetic-energy weapons are nothing but 
simple objects like rockets, rocket debris 
or even pellets of metal fired at a missile to 
knock It off by shee r impact. Potentially 
these weapons would be effective at any 
stage from boost to re-entry, and can be 
fired either from ground or from space. But 
the problem is dietr limited range, of only 
hundreds rather than thousands of 
kilometres. 

Although the scientific principles behind 
all the systems proposed for the Star Wars 
programme are well-known, the feasibility 
of actually setting up such a multicompo¬ 
nent system is still unknown. Many of the 
weapon systems envisaged in the plan 
would involve scaling up of existing sys¬ 
tems'several thousand fold; Even if such a 
- systwn- souaHy coma* mto-'toeing, it is 
quite possible that by than the other side 
vwll have come up wijh weapons that car 
get the batter of it. 

BIMANBASL 
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POVERTY ELIMINATION 
PROGRAMMES 

W ith the mtroductibn of planned 
aconotnic developinent in 1951 
it was expected that the benefits 
of growth wili automatically percolate 
down to the weaker sections of socie¬ 
ty. However, in reality the number of peo¬ 
ple below the poverty line continued to 
increase. This compelled the planners to 
change their strategy. Specific program¬ 
mes Kke the SmaH Farmers Development 
Agency (SFDA) and the Marginal Farmers 
and Agricultural Labourers Development 
Agency (MFM.D/4 were undertaken in 
right earnest in the late 60's. Unfortunately 
these programmes were restricted to a few 
pockets in the country. More ambitious 
programmes like the Integrated Rural 
Dewtaopment Programme (IRDP) and the 
National Rural Employment Programme 
(NREP) were launched by the government 
in the ‘70s to make available to the poor a 
decent standard of living. 

It was in 1972 that the Maharashtra 
Government started the Employment 
Guarantee Schemes (E6S) with a view to 
alieviating the misery of the poor. The aim 
was to provide gainful employment to all 
the unemployed, unskilled workers in the 
stats. However, these noble intentions 
could not be translated into reality as the 
wages offered were too low to attract the 
workers- Evan community assets did not 
come up ilue to ad-hocism in decision 
making and lack of proper plannirtg-Similar 
schemes were taken up by other state*: 
also but the inherent loopholes rendererl 
them largely ineffective 

In 1977 the Centre started the Food 
For Work programme (FFW) to provide 
employment opportunities to the rural 
poor, particularly during the slack employ¬ 
ment period, and. at the same time, create 
durable assets. The wage component 
under the programme had two parts, w, 
.cash and foodgrains—the latter to ease 
the pressure on the public distribution sys¬ 
tem. But there were shortcomings in the 
^ implementation of this programme and. 

' inerefora. in 1980. it was revamoed. res¬ 


tructured and rechristened as the National 
Rural Employment Programme (NREP). 
with the aim of generating additional 
employment of 30C)-400m mandays per' 
year for the rural unemployed and the 
underemployed. 

The payment of wages in terms -of 
foodgrains was restricted to 1 kg per 
head, per day and the balance wages were 
paid in cash. The programme also sought 
to build up the mral infrastructure to give a 
fillip to the growth process in rural areas. 
Started on a 50:50 sharing basis between 
the Centre and the states, the NREP 
achieved its moderate targets in 1981. 
But. success can only be termed as partial 
because a large amount of funds and 
foodgrains go unutilised by the states, 
revealing the weaknesses in the imptemerr- 
tation of the programme Lack of a proper 
planning and monitoring agency, along 
with delays and large-scale bunglings. 
have hampered this programme. 

Realising the limitations of the various 
schemes, a wider and more compreherr- 
sive Integrated Rural Development Pro¬ 
gramme (IRDP) was taken up in 1978-79 
and extended to all the 5.011 blocks m 
the country. Its objective was to raise the 
families in the target group above the 
poverty level and create substantial 
employment opportunities in the rural 
areas. The poorest of the poor families 
were identified and provided assistarKe 
covering the essential services. Tlie 
enumerated activities for the small and 
marginal farmers, agricultural and norv 
agricultural labourers, rural artisans and 
the SC/STs were to be financed partly by 
bank loans and partly by subsidy. This pro¬ 
gramme is again shared by the Centre and 
the statosona 50:50 basis. Though the 
government is trying hard to make IRDP a 
success, faulty implementation is a major 
stumbling block. However, in the Seventh 
Plan, with the organisation of the 
beneficiaries into clusters or groups, a new 
thrust IS being envisaged foi improving the 
programme. 

To remove the problem of unemploy¬ 
ment among the rural youth the national 
scheme of Training for Rural Youth for Sell 
Employment (TRYSEMf was irtitialed The 
aim was to encourage the rural vouth to 
take up self-employment. The scheme 
gives a special place tor women and SC/ 
STs. But the lack of a compref>ensive 
approach has prevented ttie fuffiimeni of 
its objectives. 

The landless poor in the couch viide 
have not been ignored by trie planner;. To 


improve their plight, the Rural Landless 
Employment Guarantee Programme 
(RLEGH was anmunoed in 1 BBS with a 
view to improve and expand employment 
opportunities for the rurta lartdless. provide 
employment guarantees to at le^ one 
member of every landless labourer's 
household, upto 100 days in a year, and 
create durable assets for building up a via¬ 
ble rural infrastructure. Under the Sixth 
Plan Rs 600 crores were allocated and 
during 1983*84 Rs 100 crores were 
released to various state governments and 
Union territories for the impismentation of 
the (xogramme. However, the Centrally 
sponsored scheme is still in its intarKV and 
a proper evaluation can be made only after 
a few years. 

Alt the above-mentioned anti-poverty 
programmes, though weH designed, have 
failed in their implementation stages. Pro¬ 
per identification of beneficiaries and pro¬ 
ject mix alongwith appropriate monitoring 
agencies and trained man power car. cer¬ 
tainly make these programmes more offec- 
tive. The backward and forward linkages 
associated ^th any activity have to be 
recognised at the time of financing the 
projects under these programmes. Poverty 
can be bariished but strong political will is 
required 'o take harsh decisions Can we 
expect bold decisiorks in this regard from 
tfie government? Only time will tell. 

_ J.V. ARUN KUMAR 

INDIA'S ACHIEVEMENTS 
IN SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY__ 

W hen India attained freedom 
in 1947. it did not have any 
worthwhile infrasiruaure for 
the development of science and 
technology nor did it have a sound 
.ndustrial base. Agricultutal p>oduc- 
tion was abysmally low and health¬ 
care services were non-existent. Ye* 
less than foui decade-: litei it has 
emerged as a major mcfinologiori 
powei which can desigri. bund and 
run Its own nuclear jiowe? planis. 
build and launch its own <Miit-ililes ariu 
ranks tenth among the .rjctustriaissed 
countries of the world Tiday India not 
only produces all the ♦oodqrains n 
reeds for domestic coris..rnptior», it al-so 
exports them. Wit*, ifnprevou hoaltf* 
care services, the Ide expectancy of the 
average India '.i yea'cinoie toda 
than what it was thit:.-.- decades ago 
Death rate fiascjour down fiom 47 i- 
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16 p«r thousand. 

After independence, the main thrust 
of agricuituraf researcfvwva.sto achieve 
self-sufficiency in toodgrains. Several 
measures were initiated by the 
government to achieve this goal. The 
Indian Council of Agricultural Research 
was reorganised into'an autonomous, 
apex agency to promote agricultural 
research and education in the country. 
Agricultural universities were set up in 
each state—today there are 23 of 
them.. Advanced centres of 
postgraduate education and research 
were also set up to promote advanced 
research in plant genetics and plant 
breeding. Another important step was 
launcfiing oftheAll India Coordinated 
Research Projects to utilise human and 
material resources availablewithin the 
country. 

On another level, large strides have 
bean made in providing agricultural 
inputs such as fertilisers and water for 
Irrigation. Large fertiliser complexes 
were set up. and today India is the 
fourth largest producer and consumer 
of nitrogenous fertilisers in the world. 
Rapid expansion of irrigation facilities 
in the last three decades has brought 
more than 2.300m hectares under 
irrigation, which is the second largest 
area under irrigation in the world. The 
third significant input has been the 
introduction of high yielding varieties 
of crops including wheat, rice, maize, 
and sorghum. All this has led to sub- 
taantial increase in agricultural pro¬ 
duction. The total foodgrains 
pioduction during 1983-84 was more 
than 140m tonnesas against 50m ton¬ 
nes in 1950-51. 

In the field of medicine, major 
research efforts have been promoted 
through the Indian Council of Medical 
Research. The main thrust of the 
re.search programmes has been, to 
irnprove the national heal^. .>by 
eradication and control of commiimic- 
able diseases, fertility control, promo 
tion of maternal and child health and 
developing alternative strategies for 
health care delivery systems through 
the primary health care approach. Two 
of the most significant achievements 
since independence have been the 
eradication of small-pox and plague. 
Cholera, which often broke out in 
epidemic form in the past, is now 
totally under control. National pro- 
grarnmes have been launched against 
TB and leprosy which have shown 
encouraging results. In thp field of 
population control, signs of success 
were evident in the 1981 census 
figures which showed for the first time 
a levelling off of the lO-year growth 
rate. The annual growth rate at pre¬ 


sent is 'sstinMtad at 21316. Newer 
methods of .tiontracaption are under‘T 
ddvelopme^. ' - , 

India is one of the first countries in the 
world to go in (or nudear power. India's 
first nulear power plant was commissioned 
in 1963 at Tarapore. Since then two more 
atomic plants have come up at Kota in 
Rajasthan and Katpakkam in Tamil Nadu. 
Two'more plants are under construction at 
Narora in UP and Kalcrapar. The present 
target of nuclear power generation is 
10.000 Mw by 2000 A.D. The significant 
feature of India's nuclear powei pro¬ 
gramme is the gradual indigenisation of 
the plants. The Tarapore plant was totally 
imported: the Narora plant will have less 
than 3K imported components. India' lias 
also built up the infrastructure for a sus¬ 
tained nuctrar power programme It has 
its own ufanium rhining and processing 
faciirties. fuel fabrication facilities, heavy 
water production plants and spent-tuet rep¬ 
rocessing facilities, which make it almost 
totally self-reliant in the vital high technol¬ 
ogy area. Besides power gcrun.itinn. 
India's nuclear research progniinnir;. 
include use of radio isotopes in agrii uituic, 
medicine and industry. India today lias 
facilities for producing its own radio 
isotopes in its research reactors. 

India today produces a wide range of 
electronic goods and equipment sucti as 
radars, broadcasting equipment, televicion 
sets, telecommunication switching a'ld 
trartsmission equipment, satellite eartt- 
stations and nuclear reactor control equip¬ 
ment. Except for a few specialised items, 
most of the materials and components for 
these products are produced within the 
country. Over the past few years, tfie 
indigenous computer industry. Itas shovm 
codsiderable ^wth. The country today 
manufactures a number of mini-computeis 
and microprocessor-based systems which 
were eariier imported. The Department of 
Electronics . has successfully promoted 
computeristtion through a rtumber of its 
regional centres. AX present computers are 
being used for a wide variety of 
applicatiorts including railway and airline 
bookings, medical diagnostics, banking, 
photocomposing and printing industiy and 
in several manufacturing industries. 
Recently. India has started manufacturing 
its own ‘chips* for the computer industry at 
the semi-conductor complex near 
Chandigarh. 

One of the most spectacular successes' 
of Irtdian science and technology has beep 
in space research. Today. India.is the only 
Third Wbrid country which has the 
capability to design, build and launch its 
own satellite using its owrt rocket.- The 
ectivitias of India's sp^ pi^amme are 
spread over four, maijior centres oi the 
Indian ^-Sjpaoe Research Organisation 
(ISROI which has its headquarters in 


Bengplore. Ihe torgMifie IS^ oafilres 
is.the Vkram SarptlM Space Oanire in 
Trwandrum, which'iSfMvnarUy concerned 
with the devefopmdhhof launch vehicles. 
It is here that India's first satellite 
launcherSLV-3 was desgnad and built 'Rie 
centre is'now working on a modified'ver- 
sion of the rocket, eiied Au(pnented SLV- 
. 3 which is to put f iSO-kg satellite in orbit 
sometirne riext year.' The SLV3 rockets 
have bo far put three 40-kg Rohini 
satellites into near-earth orbit. The ISRO 
Satellite Centre at Bangalore is responsible 
for developing satellite technology and 
implementation of satellite systems (oi 
various scientific, technological and 
applications missions. The centre has so 
far built seven satellites including the 
Aryabhata, two Bhaskaras. three Rohini 
satelTites, and the APPLE which is the 
heaviest and most sophisticated sateHite 
built by Indian scientists. The SHAR Centre 
at Sriharikota in. Andhra Pradesh is the 
place where the largest rocket-launching 
facility of ISRO is located. It is equipped 
with all the latest ranging and monitoring 
facilities of a modem launch complex. The 
fourth ma)or ISRO centre is the Space 
Application Centre at Ahmedabad which is 
primarily responsible for developing pro¬ 
grammes for satellite application. 

Tire commissioning of INSAT-1B in 
Octobei 1983 was a triumph for India's 
space programme. Although the sateHite 
was built by an American firm, its design 
war. entlrc^ Indian. It was the ISRO scien- 
iists who tliought of combining the three 
functions of tefeccr-miunication. television 
and meteorology in a single satellite to cut 
jho cost. Today. INSAT-1B is the only 
satellite in the world with multi-purpose 
capability. 

_ B-B - 

shifting cultivation 

S taik faceeof hilts that were green 
once but are bereft now. 
Hemoiselessiy creeping was¬ 
telands taking vast expanses of land 
into their sweep. Deserts where there 
were foresta waste where there was 
wealth. Images poignant and painful, 
but very real, stare out of the hilly 
areas of north-eastern India. Andhra 
Pradesh. Bihar. MP and Orissa. These 
tracts have been abandotled by far¬ 
mers who once cultivated them for 
food. The farmers have shifted iu 
greener pastures where they will 
repeat the procesa—the process of 
shifting cultivation or {humming. It 
Irivolves razing forests to stumps of 
trees and leaving them to dry up. The 
last remains of the forests are then 
burnt and the cleared land farmed 
upon. The day the land loses its fertility 
and stops yielding crops the farmdrif 
fCominuedonpag«67l 
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iWl^S NUCLEAR C^ION 

BYSRIDHAftHAMAN ^ abtel0V*l. 

Mm Pakistan got tha bomb? “Via 

. , . . don't know for certain that Pakistan is 

Polditan la Ml Ha way to OMUng • Skibrahmaniain. Director, inslilute for making or has made the bomb but ali 
midoarboNib. Posing a grave ikootto OoianoBShidies and Analyses. available evidences point in that direc- 

Indh^a aeciitily. Andpranupling ll to Zuben thinks it is necessary, to tion.“ opined Subrahmaniam. Recant* 
revise ba doMfica'Mratogy. Ihe geeih anajyso India’s saourity environment ly. even the Pakistanis have stopped 
Men which looms large k: Should Indai bafoio any diScusoon on the possibility denying they are making the bomb, 
go nuclear? M. Zuberl of JawelNnU of India opting for a bomb. Despite On the contrary they have been assert- 
Nahru Univeisily and K. Sub- China’s awesome military might and ing their right to make it. 
rohnianiam. Director, Imlihito far die fact diat it continues to occupy a Ihe drcumstantial evidence also 
Defanca StudBas and A n al y aa» fael it ferge chunk of Indun territi^. Pakis- proves that Pakistan is serious about 

should. Thoir reaaons> tan and not China is our major adver- the bomb. It has a uranium enrichment 

•ety* In leas than four decades we plant at Kahuta near Karachi. Pakistan 

T here has been, since die yrar have had to taca ihiae major attacks cannot make any peaceful use of 
1968 whan the Nudear Non- by Pakistan and the obvious reasons enriched uranium because its power 
Proliferation Treaty (NP1} was for dtoas attacis ara’’still obaesshrely plant runs on natural uranium, 
signed, a continuing ’’qualitative and aNva in the Nkuiani payche". It uses "Iherefore". says Zuberi. "the only 
'luantitative" proliferation of nudear averyoppocluraiy to rake a dead issue logical inference is that Pakistan is 
weapons by the USA. the USSR and like Kashmir at intemational forums, using enriched uranium to fuel a ctan- 
the UK—the throe sponsors of tha NPT. Stockpiling of arms continues destine nuclear weapons program- 

No new nation has become a nudear We are aware of the Sino-Pak tie- me." The country has also made 
power since then. However, dia status up. in die ’6S and *71 wars. China painstaking efforts to acquire 
of Pakistan. South Africa and laraal is utlared thinly veiled direals to inter- plutonium reprocessing fadlity. Rep- 
somewhat hazy. India would not have vane on Pakisttn’s behalf. The Sno- rooessed fuel too does not fit into Pakis- 
been concerned were there no reports Pak axis rsmains as activa today as it tan’s atomic power plans. Some 
that Pakistan was on to way. rapidly was during thosa wars It is also feared Pakistani scientists like A.Q. Khan 
in fact, to make the nudear bomb, that China has been aiding Pakismn in have managed to smuggle vital 
Should Pakistan be successful, against its nudear weapons programme, technical information regarding 
whom would it be used? "Against besides helping the development of its nudear weapons from a high security 
India, of course." as there is no other oonventional army and armaments, nudear fadlity in Europe. Pakistan has 
nation in the vicinity or anywhere else The condruction • of the Karakoram also managed to acquire a large num- 
un the globe on which Pakistan can Highway, partly on India’s territory bar of centrifuges of the type and 
think of dropping it Therefore, a size- mxupiad 1^ the two countries, is spedfications needed to process 
able section of Indian public opinion hirther proof of the growing Sno-Pak weapon grade uranium. All this 
has started demanding that India military collusion. The sporadic dashes indicates that a nudear programme is 
-.’.Mould also produce nudear weapons, in the Sadiea area point to tire taking shape in Pakistan. 

The situation is reminiscent of 1974 explosive nature of our security feenomws: There is a general feel- 
when India detonated her maiden emrironmant ing that nudear weapons are so 

.Mudear device. Then Pakistan was 'Hie sharply increased American expensive that developing countries 
overcome by a similar tide of public military aid to Pakistan is causing oon- like India should not think of making it. 
opinion. And Bhutto’s outburst "We cent to India. It is common knowledge They had better take care of their 
will eat grass and leaves but make the that Pakistan is tiM kingpin in the poverty. "This fallacy is propagated by 
bomb" epitomised ttie violence of such American designs "to tjlr toe military nudear non-proliferation literature: 
'eactions. Now the scene has shifted balanoa in this region to the West’s manufacturing nudear weapons will 
from Pokharan in Rajasthan to'Kahuta favour". The US. tfHwgh it may not make no difference to our defence 
.Mear Karachi and from Pindi to Delhi, have aduaHy abetted Pakisnn’s budget" »ys Subrahmeniam. Zuberi 
PM Rajiv Gandhi and the Foreign nudear weapons programme, has observes that none of the present big 
Minister. Khurshead Alam Khan, have done nothing to discourage it Hie nudear powers "was in a buoyant 
made it amply dear, though in a subtle improving Sno-Afnerfasn relations economic sttte when it embarked on 
way that India will make the bomb also benefit Pakistan. Tha nudear its nudear weapons programme. The 
diould Pakistan make one. Khan toM cooperation pact signed between them US though not in economic siraito 
the Lok Sabha: "If Pakistan makes a and tha unpreoaidentad US visit of toe opted for nudear weapons after Tru- 
r<udear bomb, the security environ- Chmese faeoiier. furtoer strengthen man and Eisenhower had put a calling 
Mient will be affected and we will have India's fear that certain powers are on defence spending." All toeae coun- 
'o respond suitably." The Defence oolHiding against it. The pact does not tties roalised that "going nudear was 
Minister, Narasimha Rao. had earlier put an embargo on China transferring the only way to build a strong defence 
'^marked: "It was time for us to elidt the nuctoeV know-how it will get from witiiout having to spend too 'much 
'he opinion of the Parliament on tha toe US It can. tharafore. ba easily money on it" 

question of whether India should go traded wHh Pakistan. The US defence expenditure has 

udaar." And the PM had said: "We Witiiin toe country, toe inaurganM escalated refenttoaly dnoe then and 
'^ave not made any dedaion but we pro b le m in die norto-eestheanot come has roaChod a mind-boggling trillion 

^ re'thinking about it.” to an and. Ihs long sfending agitations dollar mark. That however, is largely 

To get an expert oinnion on the in Purgab and Assam asam'to have because toe American security oon- 
‘«9je. we talked to M. Zuberi of the lieen settled for toe lime being. The oems are not iimitod to defending its 
.'jwaharial Nehru University, and K. internal security in the country may iwt tC a H th m aOion g aga t tf 
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HOWTO MANAGE MANAGEMENT 

{ContinuM horn poff* 29) 

'!-.'ibove average knowledge of the 
, i.ige. It would not be an exaggeration 
iay that 'anything' associated with 
management has everything' to do with 
English -right from lectures, books of a 
vt’iy tiigh standard authored by persons of 
international repute, mid-term and end- 
terrn exams, class quizzes to project 
reports and class participation. 

It is. however, possible to get away 
with only a smattering of spoken English, 
so long as one is able to understand and 
write well. But as the rank-holder pointed 
out. "It is one thing to do well in exams. It 
is quite another to be recognised as smart 
and impressive. And at the time of final 
placement . smartness and fluency count 
a great deal with international names like 
the American Express. Bank of America. 
Citibank. Hindustan Levers, Grindlays. 
etc." 

How does one learn to speak and write 
well? Perhaps the experiences of two peo¬ 
ple would help. One of them, a product of 
IIM. Ahrnodabad. is presently pursuing a 
liK.iaiive career in Hindustan Levers. Des¬ 
pite his public school background, he gave 
hi'i. .((If as many asl 4 months to brusfi up 
his English for CAI. He would read the 
dailv newsirapei thorougfriy. pirkir'f) out 
dilfK.iiU words as well as v^ords .vfjs 
farniii.ir with, but the exact icc.it ■ j md 
usa'iii of wiiK'f' ho w;r5 .( Hi* 

WOijIO i|\c'i l. /' • ■ ■ • '11 


which they occurred. This way he not only 
expanded his vocabulary but also Irarnt 
flow to effectively use it. Listening to BBC 
was a daily routine. It helped him learn to 
speak correct grammatical. English and 
also improve his pronunciation. 

The second experience. th.at of a first 
year student, has as its highlights par¬ 
ticipation in debates, extensive reading 
and listening to radio bulletins. The three 
have helped hihft develop fluency, so much 
so that he found it difficult to believe that 
barely three years ago. he spoke haltingly, 
always groping for the right word. Debates 
forced him to practise public speaking for 
long durations and radio bulletins supplied 
him with readymade sentences which he 
memorised effortlessly and used them on 
appropriate occasions. This helped him 
become a good conversationalist also. 
Reading, he said, gave him "a feeling of 
confidence and power". 

If the opinion of some of the second- 
year students is taken seriously, it would 
appear a;, though students with a cost and 
cftarleied -it ;• untancy background have a 
bright chan;.-; ol being very good manage¬ 
ment student.?, and later on. becoming 
good mai.agors as w-jI'. This is. because, 
of the 21 c.oinp'ilr.ory (.ontr.c:-; m first year, 
as 'Tiaiiv a:, sevcii ’ i . ight have quite a lot 
in common .vilh courses m cost and char- 
lerutl accountancy. The two that were 
cited as excellent examples are Managenal 
Accoiiriting and Control I and Control II. 
Ev ■ though it is a fact that st dents with 
lltif. t.tckgiound invariably do extremely 


iMti^*hblder in^ad ^ if ttim is 
any advantage ir is only in t.ha initial 
stages. 'Viifhat matters ultimately is rtot the 
discipline in which one has majored but his 
capacity for hard work." And what may 
be added here is the word'brilliance'. *' 

However, it would be wrong to assume 
that only people with brilKant academic 
achievements to their credit can hope to 
make it to the country's reputed manage¬ 
ment iastitutions. There are scores of 
examples of people who beat the CAT and 
later got the cushiest of jobs, in spite of 
their average performance. And this is true 
especially of students from the arts and 
humarrities stream. "It is hardly surprising 
because what the CAT looks for in its 
challengers is worlds apart from what the 
decadent universities look for in their pros¬ 
pective graduates"—said a second-year 
who majored in Economics. He attributed 
his success in the CAT to his aptitude for 
Maths, good vocabulary and a brilliant 
extra-curricular record. Apparently, his 
accomplishments in music and drama had 
impressed the board so much that it ques¬ 
tioned him only on these two subjects. He 
was even asked to sing! 

It would not, therefore, be too far from 
the truth to say that as far as the CAT is 
concerned, having a good academic 
record is a great, but not an indispensable 
asset. In any case, as has already been dis¬ 
cussed. what matters ultimately is a logical 
mind, a sound mathematical ability and 
capacity for strenuous effort. 

fTo b0 eoneludmtl) 


DATA INTERPRETATION-2 

(Conrtftmd fmir-pma* 28 f 

will be 1120.76 X 12 « 13 443 12 units. 

P r o b lem »S 

The seasonal indices for the sale of readymade garments in a 
store are given below: 

Qumit»r Semsond/indax 

January-March 98 

April-June 90 

July-September 32 

October-December 1 JO 

If the total sale of garments in the first quanei worth 
Rs 1.00.000. determirto how much worth of gaiments ■ / t,pe 

should be kept in stock to meet ;!;e dema'.d in c j: :i-.o 

■. -( viininq quarters. 

sturio'i 

(.alcutatron of eiV(.\<tsd 


a 

■nsonaf 

Estimatad stock 


JteX 


Jan M 

■ i 

1.00,000 

Ape • 

■ \ 

90 

I^X 1. 00 . 0 <v; * 91.838.73 

Jul-oi-li 


X 1.00.000 83.073.46 ' 

Oct-Dt'c 

13w 

,'j|^X 1.00.000 ■1.32.653.06 | 


Problo m -6 

The average of wholesale prices was higher in 1977 than in 
1976 by 15.1%. the iribex number for the two years being 
108.7 and 94.4 respectively. (1970 * 100). This increase 
followed a rise of 6.1. 1.0 artd 2.8%. each year being compared 
with the preceding year. In 1973 the prices were the same as in 
1972. but 2.5% below 1971. Prices in 1971 were 12.2% 
below 1970. Based on t:iis data, compute the index nuniber foi 
each year from 1970-77. 


••••eae pry weeMV 

my 


Year 

Index numbers 


1970 

TOO 


1971 

(1UO-12.2) 

« 87.8 


97.5X87 8 

= 85.6 


16^ 

t sJ i 

102.8 Xti'o.O 

■ 85.6 

■19V.1 

’i6b 

= B8.0 

1370 

101 X8R 

100 

= 88.9 

iR.'f. 

106.1X88.9 

ioo 

* 94.3 

1377 

115.1 X94.3 

= 108,5 


100 

(To be eancludad) 
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Should We Have The Right To Die ? 


woni 9uth»ita»i» iM dttrivd from th» Gmk words «u 
mooning ploooing ond thanatos mooning dooth. 
Thorn on timos in ohnost ovoryono's 1‘to whon thopor- 
son is so dopnssod, whotooor tho noson. thotho wishos to 
dio. AU o¥or dio world, todoy. doiMo is going on, whothor o 
person hos the right to dnOno of men’s fundomontol rights 


is his right to iiso. Con ho now ho given o fundomontol right 
to ond his Hfo if ho chooses to do so? The deboto hos sprosd 
to Indio, too. On Jut 6. the Mohsroshtra Logisiativo Council 
admitted a motion to cireuloto a Bill for eliciting public opi¬ 
nion on conferring the right to die. Then an many points in 
favour of the issue and many against. 


For 

■ With the advent of powerful drugs, mechanical 
devices, surgical advances and implant of others' or artifi- 
.cial organs, people are sometimes kept clinically a live for 
vears. They may feel mentally tortured because they may 
not be capable of doing anything on their own. Hence they 
may wish to die. 

■ If a person has an incurable disease, which worsens 
progressively and becomes more painful, he may be given 
the choice to die. 

■ Abortion is allowed in many countries. Here, the 
mother is given the right to kill an unborn child without its 
consent. How then, can the right to choose between life 
and death be withdrawn from a conscious person? 

■ Certain individuals with psychiatric disorders un 
dergophysical and mental torture and do not obtain ade¬ 
quate relief despite the best medical efforts. Under such cir- 
cum^anoes. mercy killing isa welcome alternative. 

■ Capital punishment and declaration of war involve 
dedsionson other peoples' lives. These are taken in the 
jiarger interests of the people. Can an individual, therefore, 
be denied the right to end his own life in his own 
interests? 


Against 

■ Even though the doctors may dedare a person as a 
terminal case he might recover miraculously. By giving the 
patient the right to die, one would withdraw all his dian- 
cesof recovery. 

■ Suicidal fits are caused sometimes by extensive dep- 
ression. Quite often persons do not commit suidde 
because it is illegal and they would be punished if they 
were unsuccessful in their attempts. Conceding the right to 
die would increase the suidde rate ail over the world 

■ f rom the religious point of view, suidde has long 
oeen considered a grievous sin by all religions. Snce we do 
not know much about thereafter, should we tamper with 
the laws of nature and indulge in unnatural death. 

■ It would also make people more irresponsible, sinre 
they would know that there was an easy way out in <a<!« 
of problems. Debtors, poverty stricken people, criminals, 
etc could all follow the escapist* route with ease. This could 
also create tximplicatioiis in the legal field since criminals 
could demand the right to die instead of facing punisfiment 

■ The saying goes that where there is life, there is 

hope. Is it right to take away hope, hy giving people the 
right to die? ® 


ESSAYS 

(Continued from pegs S4i 

will desert it and move to another 

land, another place. 

The ecology of mountains is a deli- 
rvite mirade of nature. Such reckless 
devastation of hill vegetation by jhum 
farmers will have disastrous 
rxinsequences—soil erosion, silting of 
river beds and floods leading to more 
soil erosion. The most conspicuous' 
result is. of course, the loss of arable 
land year by year to expanding 
deserts. Those who practise jhumming 
are among the most wretched and 
primitive of Indian farmers, in the 
north-east region alone, some 4.92.- 
000 farmers praaise this nearly 
nomadic form of cultivation, affecting 
in area of 26,94,000 heaares. It is 
•gainst this rather grim backdrop that 
scientists at the .Indian Coundl of 
Agricultural ReSdWch (fCAfQ are 
levising . alternatives to shifting 
ilHvation and means to emandpate 
Vi”' jhurnfarmers. 

■ .nprovement of jhumming was 
jJied in terms of improved crop 


strains and use of fertilisers, weed con¬ 
trol and control of soil erosion. Contour 
bunds in jhum lands check soil loss to a 
great extent and if continuously 
farmed upon the lands could turn into 
thick and lush bench terraces. High- 
yielding crop varieties to replace the 
traditional ones have been identified. 
Judies have revealed that the ideal 
period for sowing is between April and 
first week of May. and that granular 
fertilisers, sown alongside the seeds, 
trigger a 50-60% inaease in the yield. 
Further, researchers have shown that 
watershed-based farming in concert 
with appropriate production tecfmol- 
ogy (land-use) and provisions for 
.subsidiary sources oAincome can pro¬ 
vide an ideal alternative to shifting 
agriculture. 

The main crops grown on hill slopes 
ate paddy and maize alternated with 
minor crops such as finger millet, fox 
•tail millet, beans, tapioca, yam, 
banana, swcol potato, ginger, cotton, 
tobacco. diiliies, soa.’sum and 
vegetables. Ih-T ) •'•one have to be 
mixed with or;? 3fid sown 


according to a planned land-rjse 
model to get the best results. A five- 
yeai long study by ICAR has revealed 
that cultivation on scientifically pres- 
aibed land-use pattarns led to a 
dramatic improvement in yields. The 
pattern found most suitable was 
agriculture on bench terraces and 
foresting crops on upper hill slopes 
Ragi and maize can be grown on 
upper terraces and rice raised on 
lower teiraces, for assured yields. 
Besides, rabi crops such as urad and 
mustard could be cultivated as second 
crops under rainfed conditions. The 
experimenters observed that double 
aopping of maize and urad is 
extremely.profitable. 

The efforts of ICAR scientists have 
proved that jhumming can be arrested 
and farmers uplifted. It has placed in 
our hands the technology and the 
know-how to reverse d practice with 
an age-old history. For ^e farmers in 
these regions time has stood still for 
innumerable years, and by continued 
jhumming. they are perpetuating their 
misery. S. R. 
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UN DECADE FOR WOMEM 

TEN YEARS IN RETROSPECT 

bV SANJUK7A BANERJI 


Racwrtly Nairobi wot a womon'f 
world. Wemon from aH comora of iho 
giobo itfoanwd irilo Nairobi to por- 
licipalo in a confnronco irmrking tho 
•nd of llio UN Docodo For Woman 
(I975>85). Tbo confarortc# roviowad 
tho ocbiavaitMnlc of tho lost 10 yoats 
and dhcusiod ways to furthor improvo 
tho condition of womon. Haro it a 
roport on tho conforonca bosod on an 
intorviow wHh Noorja Choudhuri, tho 
Cvil Rights corros^ndont of Tha 
Statesman and a part of India's 
do l ogotion at tho eonforoMo. 


F or 10 years the UN tried to focus 
on women'sproblemsand turned 
the world's attention to the other 
half of the population of the globe. The 
period 1975 to 1985 was declared 
the UN Decade For Women. Women's 
organisations sprouted up in every 
country and funds flowed in. not only 
from the UN. but from several other 
funding agencies. It was at Nairobi 
that they all assembled—delegations 
from every conceivable part of the 
world—and discussed not only the past 
and the present, but also the future of 
women the world over. The Nairobi 
Conference marks the end of the UN 
Decade For Women. 

What were the gains made during 
this decade? Researches have found 
that although inequalities still exist, 
giant strides have been made towards 
bringing about equality in societies. 
Literacy and life expectancy rates have 
gone up and during the decade. 90% 
of the governments alt over the world 
have passed equal employment 
legislations or have incorporated 
equality clauses m their constitutions. 
Fi rther. most governments have 
introduced mechani'-ir.s to oversee that 
Vi omen get equal treatment. In India, 
lor instance, there is the Ministry tor 
rV'Cial and Women’s Welfare. 

According to Neerja Choudhuri. the 
vil Rights c.oi urspondent of The 
■'•tatesman aruJ <*Me of India''-; 
!‘;legaies !f> tt'c N.'iirub; Conference, 
'he rnaioi acfn'-veirient uf the decade 
•Aaij vi/urld-v/ido awarei'iQSs of 
women’is-'.nes Today the women's 
o'lestion t'lasu diqnny and equal 
' ghts--ha;, global significance and is 
longer a marginal or peripheral 
A; ficfiiia pointed out. "Seldom 
tir;t<'''v i;as one idea gripped the 
5ln.- htir this. ’ However, the decade 
; i ah 'i docum^r^ted the existing ine* 
..,r>!iti“s, r,.Did. Women performed 


two-thirtfsof the world's work, but 
earned only one-tenth of the inoome 
and owned less than one-hundredth of 
the property. 

One of the striking features of the 
Nairobi Conference was the lack of 
emphasis on the man-woman inter¬ 
personal relationship. Neerja pointed 
out that although this is important peo¬ 
ple seem to have realised that 
women's issues do not revolve around 
this alone: and fn the much wider 
struggle for a more equitable sodaty 
the co-operation of man is 
indispensable. 

At Nairobi, a large number of issues 
were discussed, for instance, famine, 
apartheid. vio1en(» against women in 
all its manifestations including dowry 
deaths and forced prostitution, health, 
employment, the adv^jrse effete of 
some pharmaceuticals, agriculture, etc. 
However, what was striding about the 
conference was the wide presence of 
Third World women and their 
endeavour to establish a link between 
rural women and the world. Ihe Third 
World women asserted that develop¬ 
mental issues cannot be divorced from 
what are uniquely women's issues. 

But what did we. Indian womerv 
get out of the women's decade? Most 
would agree that even today, the 
women's issues are "soft" issues in 
India. In fact, women in India face a 
triple exploitation—that of caste, class 
and the exploitation that is peculiar to 
women, regardless of class or caste. 
Neerja. however, was somewhat 
optimistic because of the dynamism 
shown by workers of the women's 
movement, vyho have been trying to 
arouse consciousness not only in the 
urban areas but also amongst rural 
people. However, change in .Dttitudes 
IS vital and for this a frontal attack is 
required. Neerja suggested that the 
media could help in th's respect by 
la'sing the awareness of the people. 

Although we have come a long 
wav, we still nave a longer cli.sianco to 
cover. The last decade raised the con¬ 
sciousness of people, and now what is 
required is the implementation of pro¬ 
grammes and policies which will 
ensure the equality of women in every 
sphere, social, political and economic. 
What is needed now is more action 
and less advocacy. H 


1^1 

fCpiMmiealtempaaaSi^y 

own frontiers.' They have taken the Yev 
ponsibtiity of defending friendly 
nationsandaH'ieseH over the world. 

The economic factor may diehoe 
those who give the 'poverty-firaF argu¬ 
ment but the fact, is a broad nudaer 
programme with submaritte-baaad 
nuclear warheads and overkill 
capabilities cannot in any caw be sug¬ 
gested for Indie. The best approach fw 
us should be that adopted by France: a 
few bombs, meant only for defenoe 
against any possible nuclear attack. 
What De Gaulle wid: "If someone 
attacks us we will hack one arm off the 
aggressor." should be true for us. If 
India adopts such a. strategy, its 
defence budget will not be very dif¬ 
ferent from what it is today. 

A imlHiea! weapon: Nudes r 
weapons have become obsolete as a 
tool of warfare. These arms are solely 
political weapons, "weapons of 
terror." and are useless since their use 
would annihilate the user. But diey can 
be used as a potent weapon to black¬ 
mail non-nudear Mates. "If India 
abstains from making the bomb while 
Pakistan makes it. it will lay itself open 
to nudear blackmail." feelsZuberi. 

There are. of course, dissenters. They 
believe that if India makes tha bomb it 
will irrevocably alter the security 
environment of this region. They con¬ 
tend that India, -owing to its geo¬ 
political situation, sets the political and 
soda I pace among the South Asian" 
natiens. and if it goes nudear the other 
nations of the region will follow suit 
making South Asia as vulnerable to a 
nudear holocaust as Europe is today. 
A nudear India, they fefl. will launch 
an entirety new set of diplomatic and 
military forces in the region. 

As to the political uses of the 
weapon, this school feels that " i you 
need a gun to sell a cauw. it is not 
worth selling." And Muchkund Oubey. 
India's permanent representative in 
the UN in Geneva, believes that 
"deterrence is the biggest conceptual 
fraud devised in all history: it feeds on 
fear and deception and has the effect 
of eroding trust." 

All this IS good, moral stuff, but can 
we entrust over seoirity to the sup¬ 
posed goodwill of other nations, 
especially a nation that has attacked 
us thrice in the last 40 years? The basic 
question isthat if India is attacked with 
nudear weapons, can it defend itself 
with the defenoe system it has? In all 
prQbability if we produce a "bomb" 
we will never have to face a nudaa'if^ 
conflict. ■ 
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T he female ot (he species is deadlier than 
the male. Or at least, the Rajani of the 
species is! As is proved episode after 
episode every Sunday momins: Much to 
the delight of her already large fan follow* 
ing all over the country and to the chagrin 
of those who oortw into her line of etteck. 

The recent commerciairsation r)f the Indian 
fV and the subsequent mass arjdiction to TV 
serials resulted in a virtual flooding of the small 
I screen with serials of an shapes and si/es. Pro- 
I ducers. manufacturers and advertisers, eager to 
dabble their hands in what-promised to be a 
lucrative venture, began .spewing out spon- 
j sored programmes by the dozen. Ba/mni too 
j began as yet another hastily made inane TV 
serial. But it took only a couple of episodes to 
jinako it ono of tfw mow popular pragraminaa 
'Made by Basu.Chatterji, noted film director, 
i Ba/mni is characterised by his distinctive touch 
• of witticism and humour. But what makes 
' Ba/ani stand out in comparison to other similar 
I 'ventures is that if is socially relevant even while 
i heing entertaining. 

For Chatterii's tamma fatale deals with the 
; daily haalas ordinary urltan mkMIo^apao* 

; pla ai« wrugglino wAh. A oruadaHn-aim a 

I rnpdem Joan of Arc, she battles her wav out of 
iffipbiems. and in the process exposes social 
and corruption prevalent in the various 
j/.alks of urban life. Flattening wrong-doers 



Ab oea: IMhat'a aaoUng^MaianUn har 
aUMnanr auMw igi a owntpr faa tfaaHsr. 
Abeemlaltlhatlaealtmtwata^m 


with her sharp tongue, no-nonsense attitude. 
Rajani has become the angry young woman of 
Ooordarshan—a superstar in her own capacity. 
And a trerKl>setter tor the middle-class 
housewife as she handles one difficult situation 
after another week after week with alacrity and 
aplomb. 

With the emergence of Rajani, Indian con- 
siimarism has also come of age. For she incites 
consumers not to take things tying down and 
fi'ght against iniustice. corruption and dis¬ 
honesty. But what drew the apostle of action 
into the vortex of a controversy and catapulted 
her to fame were her encounters with a corrupt 
gaadeetor and tixi-drivar. tn the now famous 
gas dealar apiiode. Rsjani oonfroms a gas 
dealer doling out cooking gas cylinders to 
those who pay illagal pramiums whHe con¬ 
sumers, queued up outside the depot, wait in 
vain. Not only does Rajani refuse to pay the 
premium, she has him jailed for d>shor>estv 
while she herself basks in the warmth of fire 
emanating from the cylinder she finaHy 
Obtains—by just rneans! Tne screening of the 
apisoda had iniBa IPG DiarihuiBrs 

Federation clamouring for an apology for what 


tney called .v: ■injusl rndligning nl inoir ti.j<it’ In 
the otnei equal., iaMioii.s epN.'idi . Haiarii takes 
ii cabbie "o; a I'de -t.) ttn' neaie.'.i nolici’ ■ ta- . 
imn. The i.i>!-di,v,'i who refu,,(;-'. 'o take Rqan- 
on .1 shoit ..ir-ds h;!Ti.'.elt u, irouble wtn'o a ,' 
delerminH;! Rium imi only reSi-..*!*.. to vacalo ni ■ 
taxi until no t.-tKe.s hoi to hoi de-stinaiion. bu' ! 
also lias hint arrested Ini undue harassrriont j 
Incensed oy the episode. 600 angry Uixi- j 
drivers demonstrated outside the Bombay 
offices of Donrdarsfian demattdtng an 
immediate attologv for tfus alleged slandering 
of their reputation. Not that sucti cunirovur.sies 
daunt Rajani. lor she moves onto new bat¬ 
tlefields every week. 

• And, in the proress. has made Godrei pro¬ 
ducts and Priya Tendulkar tfic actress who 
plays Rajani. household names. The impish- 
looking, light-eyed and long-haired Priya is not 
only a colourful person on screen— hut r;|f 
screen too. Nurturing ambitions of tjecoming a 
great painter, dlie breezed her way through art 
school, a printing press, and a bank. And then 
after short stmt:, as restauran' tiostess and Air 
India stewardess, she settled down tn acting. 
And obviouJy she's doing a good |Ob ol it foi 
the Raiani role .seem*; tailor inade toi her 

But whoever plays Raiani dotvin't really oral 
ter. Programmes like this will be popular any¬ 
way. Motivating several Rajanis In emerge from 
their cocoons and inin the crusade ag.'tinst 
social evils. Chatterii's new superwoman has 
heralded an era of meaningful entertainrrieot on 
Indian TV '/vfiicn was last becioming an idiot- 
box. And even it Ba/eni isn't fieri- to slay, one 
only hopes that (itogramrne.s like it aio. 

AManaShamt^ Ma m Oa M 


Malw 

Once • eunoue young man went to a 
museum and asked a sculptor about his 
creation in shear hard rock, an alaphant. 

"Will you please explain to me the 
easiest way to csrve sn elephant out of 
rock?" 

"Er, waff. First draw s picture, then take 
tne maesurements..." 

"No sir. but I want to know the easiest 
way>" intanupted the young man. 

"Wall, my young friend," said the 
sculptor, pointing at s hard rock, "...look at 
this plain rock, snd chop off every part of it 
that does not make it an alairiisnt. And you 
have an alaphant comittg out of ft." 

Stmetu ShuUa. Lucknow 

Father: How is youngest son domg <r 
history? f was navor a shining liglit at it 

Teacher. Hietory ia repeating ilaaH. 

Met, SadKyif*. Giryc 


Catooaib OoritpotiMag Tfaaoa 






Prom The Club De/k 


Tha mm/Hmit mmny aurpiiamM in at6m tor 
j ut thit timo. £oeh club hod o now oetMpf 
: to report. ^Muh wo woto oth! mortoHing ot 
: thou ontorptioing oHotta. in eomo tho lood 
! stoiy: 

Sanjiv Kumar, foundar Piaaidant of 
CCTimaa Club. Ailahabad'(A-6) had elaaiad 
iha Civil Saivicaa Exam (his all-india rank is 
69) in his vary first sttampt this yssr. In his 
awn words; "I wish to go on racotd by 
expressing my deep gratitudo to 
CCTimoa for its axcsilant covaraga of nows 
itama. daap and irtcishra stMlysis of cunant 
evants as wall as fsstuias on tho Indian 
cultursi searw (dsrtco, thastra. ate 

EquoUf oogmr for aueeooo in tho IAS, 
CCTimoa Club from Jolgoon npod 

in local profbaaora tor guidonco cloaaoa. 
Mombora woro olao oneaurogod to apook 
iq> on important GK topica. tho ehib ^ look¬ 
ing for hmta on orhot kind otholp thoy could 
proaido thoir mombora ptoparing for tho 
CMI Sotvicoa ftoina. To bogin whh. you 
could hotro oxhouathro nowapopor and 
mogoakro rooditrg aoaokma, noting Aiftor- 
mywn on all ralouant topica, ottd up- 
dmng ono'a owotonoaa of currant ouonta, 
atudymg tho load writo-upa on tho oditoriol 
pogoa of doHioa. maintalningeUppiogs filoa 
fortho GonoralStuthoapopor. ortongingfor 
^eturoa by local ptofoaoora fllko you’uo 
dona for tho PtoHm^ ottd holding dia- 
epaaioha on aorioua notionol and irttor- 
national topica 

flow lor aoma off-boot nowa. CCTimoa 
Club. Digapohandi ID-G) mront on a 
aightaoomg tour lo a nootby hill and dia- 
covorod an anelont tampio built in 1722 
AD. by a heal king of tho orao. Indoora. 
thay hoM a aominar on ‘Douolopmont of tho 
computor and Ha uao in dio ftraaont 
aocioty. And arrangod a marathon (aix-hour 
•hng) aympoaium on Indopondonco Day on 
'The National Movomottt in India’. 

CCTimoa Club. Sonora (8-9/1! haa aant 
in a long aethritioa roport. Thoy had 
organiaod an oH-hdia Seianea aaaoy eort- 
taat Tho topic—’Wo cannot do wHhout 
Scioneo'. It warn Mhwod by a diatrict-huol 
dabata eontaat on ’Scionca haa arodad 
moral vahaa.’ Than thara waa a GK quia 
eonductod on tho pattam of QUIZ TIME; a 
pootor oxhibHion on amrironmatttal pollu¬ 
tion and Ha lothol affoeta on animal and 
bird Kfa (whom hatro all tho ‘dodo’ gotta?!. 
Noodhaa to aoy. thofo ora no two oputhna 


A Hokoah Shatmo in tho mokirtg ot 
Coimbototo. 



about tho ‘Chb of tho Month’tHh. 

Wiadom fhrtdoavoua, Hydotabod (H-4/ 
8! atrotchod Ha wHtga to book a 4B-tttinuto 
variaty ptogrommo an Ytpt Vorti with 
Hydotabod. Tho Hama Ittcludod atora a okH 
on nathrtol intograthn. a group dheuaaion 
an ’Impact of tonoriam on a douMapHtg 
nation’ottd a quia. 

'Artd how about thia? CCTimoa Chib. 
NDM. Karrtol (K-l^ haa got potmiaalon to 
orgoniao tho Dr Sundoroaon Momotiol GK 
Trophy tor an mtar-coMoga GK quia eontaat 
DrStmdotoamn waotormordiroeioratNDin 
who dhd about thtaomontha ago. 

Horo’a onot ho r opportunity to diaplay 
'your writing akiUa. CCTimoa Club. 
Jalandhar (J-IO/S!. h arganiahtg an aaaay 
contpatition on ’Ybuth and tho 21at can- 
tury’. loot data for aondktg antrioa: Nsw 5. 



QUIZ TIME; Award hmetioH of a quia 
arganiaad by CCTimaa Chib. Bijitoia. 


Eirat priaa wHtnar gata Ha 100 in caalt. 
aaeond priaa wirtnar Ha SO and the third 
priaa wktrtar Ha 28. Tho aaaay ahould not 
bo mom than 3.000 wotda in httgOt. At. 
hr tha photogmphy eotrioat attrtouncad by 
CCTimaa Chib. Coimbatom (C-0/1 and not 
C-0/10 as inaduattantiy pubttahad in our 
Auguat iaaua! in Auguat Ha ehaing data 
haa boon axtandad to Otf 25. Iba chib haa 
boon UP to a lot mom airieo tha hat tima wa 
hoard bom thorn — thay donated about 
S.OOOtttl of bktod to Coimbotom Modieol 
CoUoga thapHak titay hold an Intar- 
eoUagiata painting eornpatition h which 
about a hundtod bud^tg Hevi 
Varmaa and Pabh Phoaaoa partieipatad: 
thorn waa a fancy dmaa eornpatition for 
achoal drildmn orimm. who do you think 
wahadin—nano haa than Hakaah Sharma. 
Jaaua and IndHa Gondhd 

Many mom ehiba have wrHtan h to ua 
about thoir actioHiaa—tha uaual kind and 
otf-baat Soma antatpriaiog.,cluba haoa 
aeon aant in phatogtopha which am being 
mproducod ham. for theaaehiba which am 
looking- for topica—‘Should Indh go 
nuchatZ ‘Should Joba bo dahnkad bom 
dogrooaZ (group tU ac u a aional 'Tho now 
aducatianpoliey’and’ladhinihaSleteen- 
tury' (aa m lnarat. TntamationM tarroriam’ 
could oho bo an briamating aub/oet far 
dabata aa dheatmra d by a now anhml, 
CCTimaa Chb. 'Banka (8-231. 

Wo’H bo bock noat month with mom 
raportaandauggoationa.' 


Ilcir/And 
Ccifcer/ 

UBRA 

I f you were born between Sep 22 and Oct 
22. the Sun on your birthday occupied 
Libra, the seventh sign of the zodiac. As 
such. Libran.s are well-balanced, amiable, very 
refined, great lovers of justice, and equable per¬ 
sons to live with. They are capable of talcing a 
dispassionate view of life, seeing both sides of 
a subject very clearly. Endowed with an 
excellent perception, they are also sensitive, 
approbative, fond of pleasure, ambitious, 
generous, intuitive, harmonious and artistic; 
Librans love praise and produce further good 
results when admired and generally they 
deserve to be praised. Very sociable by nature, 
they always like to be associated with others. 

Librans are healthier than most people. In 
facL an fnabnci far Hniiy I—ps moat Ubrans 
mentally healthy and (ifiysically fit. Tfie biggest' 
threat to their health is over-indulgence, wfiich 
can bring on obesity, stomach disorders and 
mottled skin. Ulcers .harass many a Librari. 
caused not so much by worry as by abuse of 
the digestive system and the toftsy-turvy 
emotional make-up. 

People born under this sign will generally bo 
successful ^as designers, artists, inu.sicians. 
singers, librarians end secretaries. Professions 
which involve public-dealing suit Librans tiest. 
They arc well-advised not to seek any tiadc or 
any profession winch has fwity or permanency. 
Librans wilt get along very well with people 
borrt from Jan ? 1 to Feb 18 or from May 21 to 
Jun 20. 

On Nov 1 }. Saturn will move to Sagittarius 
and stay there lor more than two years. Uranus 
IS already nccupyiny this sign. Both these 
planets will be trine to the Librait natal. Sun 
This is a most remarkable position. And. il 
within the next two years. Librans fail to .satisfy 
their aspirations, the fault wi!' be entirely ttieir 
own and noi of the plmiaiy MfaanooB. Thia 
combination will give them good health, robust 
self-confidence and intensify their desiie to 
achieve some spectacular success. Jurtiter .ind 
Mars will rKicasioiially lend them much sup¬ 
port. This fxisitiori /vill not be available to any 
other sign ot the zodiac. Librans must set then 
targets—:sfK>rt-term as well as long-term—and 
concentrate on acJiieving them. Resounding 
success IS guaranteed. 

Till January. Jupiter will be very favourable 
to Librans lor establishing good rappqrt with 
auparion wid Mpandinp their aocWciicto. 
h'ie elio a favoimMe pariod for mwria^ 
Thereafter. Jupiter will brighten up their career 
prospects. The present contacts will prove very 
helpful in this regard. Around February and 
March next year. Mars will favour 
improvements in finances and may even'bring 
windfalls. Around May and June, health may 
need more care. 

Lachhmat! Das Madan. New Delhi \ 
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iho name-, o! It ituiwn suite - ai'd '.nu- 
U'iK.'n UTiilotv ant huHe' tn tti'. iind Itx.'v 
tia.«: I.ei-ii I'on/Vintallv vwicallv 

diagonally, forwards oi backwards. No letter 
has he*-'- used moie Hian 'mce f-^n you spnt 


OBSERVE & DESERVE 



The man in GOPI G/klWAWfS skbi>;Ii is 6 i that •- tht-! only thing that hi* i.» ilu. >, 11111**1 the i 
consummate actor. Looking at him talking so i.in:ijiii'.ian(;*’'-. Wo'id**' wii-. !.><i ytm know the 

animatedly, one would hardly guoss that Iw « j . -■■,.. . •< > ' 

-■liiittll'riC) a Ifift'non'. ■-'ti. ijr-i- I , 


SOLUTIONS.. SOLUTIONS.. .SOLUTIQi 



KENwoRDs-45 

Aifoss: 1 btu'iv.y-'i b. / Althnn. 
j' f-"> lumuire) 9 y (yen) 10 btor.ii 
i ' 1 Oacit<> kiihlut. 1' Dawso'-- 

I'l. I.if /"O. Aifni'..lirc! 

Down: 1. Ba-! 2 A.ii-ii*jn Whim:.-, 

4 l:s:| I (Odi',i.i) U 0 Sullivan / Akel Takh' 
B. tie 12 Lolita 13. nun 14. Dedat;. 
>5. Iji.v-jm IB. Ogle 

Winners 

Krst Prize (all-correct}: I AtuI Kat.ina. New 
Delhi 2 Vineot Kama. Patiala 
Centeldfion Prize tail-correct): 1. A V 
Pawana Kuinai Rao .Jii't'shedpui 2. Nasi' 
Ahmed Bakshi. Srinaga* 3. M.S Gowiarn- 
ma. lyiyaore 4 Ramri Pan Vadakatt-. 
Kakinad'i 6. Pankaj Josin. Pantnagai. 

Prizes oworded by 

7^<atfuu « <2^ 

'H3I. h/ilcjudi'ttouse H'laii Daryaganj, 

•Jew Delhi 110 002 

APPERCEPTION TEST-3 

Go(>i Gaiwam’s taxi was passing ttuough ar- 
•leiitity crisis. To be 01 not to be a taxi? Foi a 
ixi's registration number is wntlen in black u'l 
■I white niate and not vice versa. 

'Wttners: 1. Uday Kuma' G. Angadi 
Diiarwad. 2. Yogesh Bandhe. Bhilah 


I.;'.!": I’lVu- -I... ■ I- ;!r *.! ... It t ... 

'.w j'l 'it'i.i'!, 

*> S MdOM' ■' * ‘-ji I • 5?.ii •• 

li UcKii - A'-jf Kti:n i. 

blMi*«jr.hd(K l !•* - ^ !• 

Prizes awarded by 

T^MflCL « Gc 

, Kril.i-i fuci'.f LiifKJ DtiryH*!-*''I- 

N*.*Vv D<'ih« ^ 11.'OOa' 


PRIZES 

WORD PLAY ? 

2 FinT Prizes 

J;i:-.k Higgirr. Confessional. Desniori'i 
Bagiev's Juggernaut and Robin Cuok s Mmd 
Bend Irom Rupa A Co., New Delhi to tfie fit-.' 
two all-correct entims tor one-error enttiP'. ■* 
trieie are no all-corrmiitil (lulleil out ot the hot 
Wus 5 Consolation Prizes—Desmond 
B.iglev's Night Of Error from Rupo A Co. 

APPERCEPTION TEST-5 
10 First Prizes 

All exciting package ftonri Rupo A Co., New 
Delhi to the correct enlrie:; pulled o<ii of Hie 

Kanwords 
Coupon 


i - • ' ■ ' 

1 ..i - . t only ■ 

! O •• .! ■. • - '■•■I 

* ..;i» » , ! ■ ; I '• I !•,) , t'lci 

I .1 ■ -fi'.: ..’1 <! ■ M* f I'.- " 

I 0 f!* .•••*.■ A* J'.l*"! 

’h*.* ■'l! i«.' . ‘5 ' . •'VI. I'f J**:t*ti !'.» Of . ' »i if 

?!•<• ... .• CriV V liTMtllMl f'lytll 

If Irtn ■ r 

closing dote for the contests ' tuticirrh. 
Address your entries to: Ini 1 11 : 1 .-. i:,ii*.i.! fj 
t.'-imt-et'l 'i' l .:'i‘.. H) Utiiya i.i ■ Mew [.'•■Itii 
1 1 tJ i It. I 

Solutions in December. 
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Good English 

improve your Enplish. Join 
Good English' or ‘Advanced 
English' correspondence courses. 

Write for free prospectus. 

Institute of Journalism (C) 
Post Box 3583 
New Oeihi-110024. 


DANTON I-WEEK 
SHORTHAND 

Only 10 Easy Lessons. 

Practice quickly gives 150*200 
words per minute speed. Write 
today for Free First Lesson & 
detailed Prospectus to: 

DANTON .SHORTHAND 
SCHOOL (B). 

C-183, SARVODAYA ENCLAVE. 
NEW DELHI-110017 




Planning a Career? 


IAS 


Indian Admn. Service Class 1 
Classes lor f'reiims Mams & Ini. 
I? month foundahrm course also 


Bombay Educational] 


L 232 L T 
Annve I 


LuCtiV ta^M-irx. HombitV 2 
No * 


SUCCESS WSUMITEO ' 

An asioni il ii n g mm aymn cm help 


WCALTH S HArnHESS 

And imtch mmm Stm yow Inm mat 
arocim of. Yon cm be m c c etU m in 
life, no meitM who van m—SnidaML 
Housewife. Selee Permn, Teacher. 
Execulive. ewm une wpi oyaa. 

Details are absolutely free : 

Don't wah-wriie to^^lay. 

INDISM SUCCESS IMSIITUTE 
(CC; 60S. Fnst noor. 

Sector 8-B. OiaMSga*. ISSOOS. 


a Caaiun pmeaMt at sand ttH MUfttwnl . 
fl rth^fiapr fa# ft* 



r dr. bagga "" 

LAt KUAN iOpp Kucha Pandit) 
L.D|UjJJJ 0 D £6 /phone : 262426 




ADMISSION NOTICEi 


JOIM CORKSeOMDEMCE COURSES 
e JOURHAUSie 
e GOOD EMOUSH 
e NURSERY TEACHER TRAININC 
oRERSONNEl MANAGEMENT 
e PRIVATE SECRETARY 
e RAPID SHORTHAND 
e BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
e HOTEL MANAGEMENT 
e ACCOUNTANCY 
Por details send e aaH erteVasaed 
•nvfilop# to Oiractor 

ACADEMY Of CAREERS GUIDANCE 
A/177.SufaBsh Nagar. 
New Oelhi-TI0O27 


MAKE MONEY i Export from 
home without capital. 
Secret.^ to export success. 
Free leaflets. KAILASH 
CHANDRA NAYAK (CT) 
49/1, Karimax Sarani, 
C9lcut1a-700023. 


HM R 

II 



Loom /duriMflsm 

Loam'Journalism'/ 

“ Aftfriting'for Profit'* 
'Craativa Writing' 
by correspondence. 
Write for free prospectus. 

Institute af Journalism (Q 
Post Box 3583. 
Now DolhM 10024 


POSTAL 
COURSES 

M.B.A. ENTRANCE 
C.A. ENTRANCE 
BANK OFFICERS', CLERKS' 
ENGLISH IMPROVEMENT 
Excellent Training. 
Reduced Fees. 
Exhaustive Study Materials. 
For Prospectus, write to; 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
CAREER.STUDIES 

21. Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Road 
Ahwarpat, Madras-600 018 


TOmtfT THt CHUtlltat eOLOLY 
AND CONnOiNTlY 

nrAOLLr outots 

• • r RYRfKa Shansafa MNsyane t<ser-> vm Hv 

• * Y cXRRNHnr. lar«> ard Satm ati^.» M Rs 4*. 
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GRAB A PANEL 
ON THIS PAGE! 


And ycu'll be grabbing an 
important target group 

A premium youth rcadersiiip I Ofo^pife/^kum^Ktitiun 
on the lookout for your tini^ 

products or services. v3lL-. 

Contar.t. Uie Adveivsenient M.insger. Cereei S Competition Times. 
Times House, T-Behadw.ihah Jrffar Maig. New D«thi'1lD002. Phone ; 270161. 
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OSWAL SUPER DIGEST 
BOOKS FOR C.A. I.I.B. 
NTRANCE EXAMINATION 


A set o< Books strictly confonning to the Istest guidalines and the New 
Syllabus, issued by the Indian hnlilula of Bankers. Bombay 

Written by—A mtNEL OF EXPEilTS IN BANKING 


(I) aBBBW I 

(II) viAnmr 4 m mr 
tnsuftw sNamw gft' fhnnT 


Ms. 36.00 
Rs. 36.00 

Rs. 24.00 
Rs. 32.00 
Rs. 24.00 


Rs. 20.00 
Rs. 24.00 


IN) Rrsctloo and law of Banking I 
(«) Elements o( Economies and Stniclure of 
Indian Economy 
|vi) English Composition 
(viil Book-Keeping and Accounts 
,yiii) Rural Economics 

PART-II 

(lx) Indian Economic Problems 
(x) Monetary Theory 6 PracHeo 


These are the only presently awallablo boohs Incorporating all solved . 
questions ol C.A. I.I.B. Examination upto date. Available with all 
leading local Booksellers. Free postage facility ofteied on lull advance 
payment by Bank Draft. 


OSWAL PRINTERS & PUBLISHERS 

HOSPITAL ROAD AGRA-3 
ranch; Delhi Ph. 264905, Kanpur Ph 66049, INDORE 


COMPETITION 




U.P.S.C. Exams 
S.S.C. Exams 
BANK Exams 
S.S.B. Interviews 
STATE P.C.S. 


J. MtHtRMA 
SURilMAl INSTIIUII 


C 4 Jariak Pun. New Oalbi- rh 


CARTOONS 


Learn by easy 
method at home 
the interesting 
^ cartooning 

\ Course highly 

y praised all over. 
Literature from: 

ftAYE BURNS SCHOOL 

F-37, Narain Vihc 
NEW DELHI-HOC 
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’• cri'iiljy i..t -i 

prih'i-il ^ . 

1 i.m wll Ki'tm l.'ilit * 
New Scientirfi :»».%»• » 
lo»>k ntof I nii i ic*' % «-• * 
RM. 1.» 4 !y N 


WE HELP BUILD CAREER 
WILL HELP YOU TOO 
IAS (prilims-Mains) 

Obtain our NPP Services Scheme for 
IAS (Prilims) study our detailed note 
for IAS (Main), History I, 11, Sociology 
I, II, prepared by successful IAS 
probationers. Write for prospectus 
with Rs. 51 - (Draft/M.O.) drawn in 
favour of FIECONS. 

I 

I 

FIECONS 

18, J.P Market, New Oelhi-IIOOIf?, \ 
Post Box^3320 


PERSONNEL 

MANAGEMENT 


1121, holder of Masters/ 
Honours/Oagrea withllclass 
or experience.you can qualify 
for this professional Govt, 
recognised P.G. Diploma in 
2 years thro'corre&pondcncc 
with a minimum of efforts ft 
expenditure. 

Eaeellmtt Coaching for 
NIPM Eaam. 


IAS 


m » I 

“ . •• j . Li<» t it 

; ' ' ...i» w: 
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IAS ft Eco/St6t SgrvicES 

Excellent, widely-acclaimed, 
result-oriented, low-budget 
postal coaching in Gene-al 
Studies and Optionals. 


M.B.A. ENTRANCE 

■HitT 



♦S«nd RM . 1.» 4 !y MO/pO' .iM'fips.. 

My V.P.P. R.». ■ only.... hurry. 

VITALITY 

f.Rl’ATKR KAILASIfg 
Nr?w i>n • iH 


C.A. ENTRANCE 


Exam-based course 
materials cate'ing tc the 
revised syllabut. 

f M dtiaiwe F-expacns. cvNert 

at Mma§§mMt 

& Camfmaf Stiaauaa 

f,U!«a!Ttl Mwltmi hhbBtO 
































I f the impact of an exhibition on play in fighting them was underscored begin with the Indian you know beat, 
national awarerwas is determined by through a four-part campaign that was an Yourself—a simple yet powerful message 
the extent to wliidi the exhibits catch efieciitre blend of photographs and balan- that formed part of a campaign that was 
the eye. grip the mimt and leeve a lasting cad copy. Ihis entry won for its creators the adjudged winner of the cash prize for 
impraadon on it. then this year’s exhibition award for 'the best campaign in English . 'Inspired Copy Writing', 
comprising salacted enuies. submitted to "According to reliable sources, one way Among the other winners mention muft 
compete for the Ashok Jain Award For to save yourself from coughs, colds and flus be made of the 'beat .entry from young 
National Awareness Advertising, can cor- in a big city is simply to hold your 8mateursunder21'.VikramVssantTavste 
tainlydaim distinction of a very high order, breatii"—ran tite copy below one of four of Bombay made a surrealistic uaa of pan 
Instituted last year, the awards are the only eyeHstching illustrations in photomontage, and ink-line drawings to take a lookatthe 
one of their kind, promoting articulation of a campaign that quite understandably issue of- national unity through various 
aodo-cultural oonoarn in Indian society. bagged the award for "Ihemstic Brillian- artgles. At a time whan divisive forces are 
Ihe evils of bride-burning, rape attd pro- ca. It vary affectively detailed the effects of threatening to tear the country asunder, the 
stitution were bnHlantiy project^ by Arun rtoias. water, air and industrial pollution. necessity for the young mind to grasp the 
S. Gongade from Bonibay in his visually "Need we kill humans to keep our gods value and importanoa of national unity can 
powerful, award-winning three-part cam- alive? 1b change India for the better, let's hardly be oyeromphaiiaed. Ihere ia 

paign using a subtle mutilation, of - theretore. an urgent need to instil in the 

photographa Thus bride-burning was con- rap: fye-epemra-Cn/c/a/probtems of the youth a sense of pride in calling themselves 
veyed through a charred photograph and dmr»naH»etiwhfhighHght 0 dinthiafour- Indians first and Gujaratia Maharash- 
rape through s’crumpled photografm. pmtemn^tmign. Baktw: TripIt txpoaun; trfans: Tamila ' Bengalia Assamese etc 

Corruption, over-population, lawiesa- AnmS. Oongmda'a •wanl-wlnning thnm- second. It is indeed heartening that the 
ness and illiteraty—problems that are eat- pmncampaign on Powry tiaatha. pmatitu- theme of this year's winning campaign in 
ing into the vitals of present-day India. Ihe tkm amiimpa makaa oxemUont uaa of the under-21 category is in tune with the 

invaluable role that a single individual can mudlatmlphotographs. times. V.K., Delhi 
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DESIGNED FDR 
YOUR SUCCESS 


H«r« com* 12 infonnatton* 
packad raady-rafaranoa latuaa 
of CC Timas in an attractivaly 
bound voluma covaring avary 
aingla Ingradlant for your 
suocassl 

HIGHLIGHTS: 

COMPETITIONS: 

A battery of analytical and 
comprehensive features to aid 
you to confidently tackle any 
exam or interview. 

PRACTICE TESTS: 

A range of testa based on 
current trends in objective-type 
questions covering every 
single area. In detail. 

PERSONALITY 

DEVELOPMENT: 

Meaningful articles directed 
towards total development of 
your intellect and personality. 

CAREERS: 

Vital information, right from 
aptitude, requirements, nature 
of work to how-to-get there. 

FOCUS: 

in-depth sti.uy of national & 
international developments. 


C'iireer^^ 


onijx'titioii 
times 



Price Rs.70/- 
Plus Rs.14/> 

extra for postage 
Payment should be sent by 
MO/Draft only 


CURRENT EVENTS; 

A package of what’s happening 
where and why. At home and 
abroad. In politics, economics, 
sports, art. science... 

MINI MAG: 

Quizzes, Gallery of Greats, 
Your Page, Centre-Stage, 

Pick of the Month... 

Write today to: 

The Circulation Manager. 

The Times of India, 
7-Bahadurshah Zafar Marg, 
New Delhi. 

Copies of the 1984 Volume also 
available against cash payment 
at our following offices: 

BOMBAY 
P.O. Box No. 213, 

Or. Dadabhai Naoroji Road. 
CALCUTTA. 

13/1 & 13/2 Government Place. East 
AHMEDABAO: 

139, Asbram Road 
MADRAS 

Ganga Griha. 3rd Floor, &-D, 
Nungambakkam High Road 


Career 


& 


competition 
_ times 


Times of India 
Publication 


Sets you on the road to success. 


rrinied <ikI published for (he propiieion, Bennett. Coleman a Co. Ltd. by Rtcba Jain at the National PriBtiD| Works 10 Daryafanj, New Uelhi-llO 002. Regd. OITicei Ur. Dadabhoy 
Naoroji Road, Bombay-WOtlOI. Branches: 1 Bahadurshah Zarar Matf, New Delhi-110002; 119 Ashram Road. Ahniedabad.}«u00», I0S/7A, S.N. Benerjec Road, CalcutU-TOOOM. 









to ToU without prepayment 


KARNATAKA 

Rcgn. No. KRN/BG/GPO/4T 

M RSI 


Bookhive Publications (1985) 

DISCERNING CANDIDATES STUDY OUR BOOKSy 
AUTHENTIC AND UP-TO-DATE 


BOOKS FOR CIVIL SERVICES EXAMS (Main) 

<Compulsoiy) 4 Advanced General Studies for paper I & II fSixth Edition Revised & Current Events) 7CM)0 4 General English (4th Edition I 
27-00 Advanced Essays 24-00 4 Thoughts on Gandhi. Tagore & Nehru 14-00 4 Hindi Tor Civil Services Exam. 20-00 4 Essentials of Interview 
(Eiased on Actual Interview) 19BS Edn 2S-00 4 Syllabus for Civil SorvKes Exams. (Preliminary A Main ) 10.00 

(Optional Subjects) 4 Indian History for Paper I (Ancient and Medieval India) 6S-00 4 Modern Indian History fur Paper II (1757-1947) 35-00 
4 Modern World History for Paper II (4th Revised Edition) 40-00 4 General Sociology for Paper I (2nd Revised Edition) 40-00 4 Society in 
India (Sociology for Paper M) 40-00 4 Political Science^Theory) Paper I. 50-00 4 Comparative Politics arid Indian Political System Paper I, 
50-00 4 International Relations for Paper II (Prd. Sc.) 65-00 4 Political Thought (A study of selected Western and Indian Political Thinkers) 
45-00 4 Political Thought (from Plato to Marx) S2-0() 4 Economics for Paper I, 65-00 4 Indian Economic Development for Paper II. 50-(X) 

4 Adminishative Law for Paper C.S (Main) 75-00. 4 Criminal Law : Principles of Liability (Abridged and Revised) 90-00. 4 International 
InstiUidons (U.N.03 (2nd Edn.) 75-00 4 Constitutional (development and National Movement in India 50-00 4 Indian Constitution & its 
working 14*00 4 National Movement in India 15*00 4 Indian Government and Politics 60-00 


lATEST ARRIVALS 

Inmational Law (2 voIa) each vol. 
O. K. for Khoola 


RANKING CAREERS; SSC; UC; NDA; CDS; EXAMS. 

♦ Reserve Bank Officer's Exam. (Grade A&B) 50.(X) 

^ State Bank Probationary Officers' Exam. Guide 52.50 
^ Bank Probationary Officers' Exam Guide 52.50 

'O l.l.T. Guide by all reputed (or actually Coaching. 65.00 

the Candidates for Exam. 

♦ l.l.T 5olved Paper • * 20.00 

♦ Tips for Bank Recruitment 24.00 

^ Tips for Bank Recruitment (Hindi Edition) 24.00 

^ Bookhive<s Guide to State Bank Recruitment 22.00 

^ Bookhive's Guide to Reserve Bank Recruitment 25.00 

♦ Test of Reasoning for Banking Exams. 24.00 

M.B.A., NTSC, Poona Medical & other Public 
Undertaking Exams. 

♦ Numerical Aptitude Tests or Mathematical 18.00 

Reasoning Test 

4' Auditors, )r. Accounts', U.O.C. Exam Guide 36.(K) 

4 Agricultural Knowledge Tests for various Rural 7.50 
Banking Exams, (more than 600 Questions) 

4 Lie & GIC Administrative Officers' Guide 50.00 

4 NDA Guide (National Defence Academy) 40.00 

4 CDS Guide (Combined Defence Services) 36.00 

4 SSC Clerks' Grade Exam. Guide 25.00 

4 SSC Stenographers' Exam. Guide 24.00 

4 Office Procedure and Precis Writing in Govt. 15.00 
Offices (or Sectioii Officers) 

4 Income Tax/Excise Inspectors' Exam. Guide 35.(X) 

4 Railway Service Commission Guide 24.00 

4 Medici Guide fur PMT, CPMT and (allied 65.00 

Medical College Competitions) 

BOOKS FOR MANAGEMENT STUDIES 

4 CMAT (MBA) (IIM) Entrance Guide 53.00 

4 Hotel Management Entrance Guide 45.00 

4 The Art & Science of Business Management P.B 40.'X) 

(Deluxe) 60.00 

^ 1 BOOKHIVE BUILDS CAREERS 

FOR V.P.P. Please remit Rs 10.00 as advance 
by MO with full address on the Coupon. 

IA B(X)KHIVE 

CB-231, Ring Road, Naraina, 

New Delhi -110 028. Phone : 536707 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 

4 Objective Type English (2nd Revised Ldition) 16.0 
4 Advanced Essays for C.S., P.C.S., Asstt. Grade 22.0 

exams, etc. (4th Fdition Revised & Enlarged) 

4 Essays in Hindi for Competitive Exams. 10.0 

4 Alt of Precis Writing for various Competitive 12.0 

Exams. 

4 Objective Arithmetii^for Ctimpetitive Exams. 24.0 
4 Objective Arithmetic (Revised Edition) 20.0 

OTHER PUBUCATIONS 

BOOKS ON GENERAL KNOWLEDGE - (ISRft) EdMIonf 

4 Hand Book of General Knowledge 22.0 

4 Every day General Knowledge & Who's Who 12.5 

4 Mini C.K. & Who's Who 10.0 

4 Samanya Cyan (C.K. in Hindi) 25.0 

4 C.K. at a Glance 4 

FOR ASSTT. GRADE, AIR FORCE, BANK P.O. MEDICAL 
ENTRANCE AND OTHER COMPETITIVE EXAMS. 

4 Assistant Grade CuidE (English & Hindi) 36.0 

4 Agricultural Bank Clerks Guide 20.0 

4 Reserve Bank Recruitment Guide 25.0 

4 I.A.F. Guide (Technical, Non-Technical Traders) 25.0 
4 Archna's Indian Air Lines Exam. Guide 40.0 

4 Guide to Po's Quantitative Aptitude Test 30.0 

4 Advanced Multiple Choice English 2B.0 

4 Police Sub-Inspectors' Exam Guide each 40X1 

(Hindi/English) 

4 l.l.T. Numerical Examples in Physics 65.0 

4 N.T.S.E. Guide (According to revised syllabus 50.0 

and latest trends) 

4 Archna's General Mental Ability Test for NT5E 12.0 
(Screening & Main) 

4 Income Tax Guide (Hindi Edition) 36.0 

4 Clerk Grade Guide (Hindi Edition) 24.0 

4 Railway Service Commission (Hindi Edition 24.0 

4 Stenographers Exam Guide (Hindi Edition) 24.0 

4 CAT (Combined Admission Test) Guide 55.0 

4 L.I.C. Clerical Asstt. Exam Guide 20.0 

4 Numerical Examples in Physics (for medical 65.0 

Entrance and combined Engg. Exams) 

4 Objective Physics for l.l.T. and various 42.0 

engineering Entrance Exams 

4 Objective Physics for PMT (MPMT) and various 42.0 
medical Entrance Exams 


Books for CS (Prelim) Exam. 19B6 — Available Ask For 
DETAILED CATALOGUE 














TO PREPARE FULLY FOR THE 1985-1986 COMPETITIVE EXAMS. JOIN OUR SUC¬ 
CESS ORIENTED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES FOR CIVIL SERVICES (PREL) EXAM; 
I.F.S.: l.l.T.; M.B.B.S. Ent./P.M.T.; SBI/BANK P.O.: N.O.A.; i.M.A./C.O.S.E., ASST,CLERKS 
GRADE. BANK CLERK. N.T.S.E.. Etc.COACHING FOR 1986 EXAMS ALREADY STARTEC. 







If you're over 18, 
and have stopped growing, 
hut are still not as tall as 
you'd like to be, INSTA-HEIGHT 
guarantees to increase 
your height upto 15 cms. 

"INSTA HEIGHT is a new, safe and 
scientific method of s-t-r-e-t-c-h-i-n-q- 
your body to inciease your present 
height. Permanently. Thousarids of 

men and women ih the U.S.A. have 'WKr 

reported height gains of upto 15 cms Mw _ ^ 

by following thi.s i evolutionary new 
height increasing method 1 am not 

•surprised I have thoroughly analysed mm 

INSTA-HEIGHT, t.Inlike other so-called height 
improvements methods. I can fully endorse 
INSTA-HEIGHT- and say it works Effectively 

and permanently" __ mK *~'i 

Dr. (Mrs) D. iT. GIANANI 

TALL MEN ANO WOMEN DOMINATE OTHERS I 

You riiu ludtjecl by yciiir looks ! Often, your whole career 
depends on ihe first impression you create Look around you 

.mil .lec foi yourself, most people who are auccesaful have the - ^ 

added /i.sset of a tall and imposing personality. 

INCREASE YOUR GRANGES FOR SUCCESS I 

The t.-iller a pet son, the mote easily he seema lo reach social 

succes.s. love, spoita. jobs and other pleasures. You too. can now / 

en|oy iho beiiefils of being tall. M 

Whether you are 18 or 30, you can still possess the tremendous 
assets of a airiking figure Just 2 weeks after going through 
and practising this simple slep-by-slep course, you will be 

able to gain as much as S cms. to IS cms. in height. Thousands of JM^W 
men and women in America have experienced phenomenal 
height increases by following the revolutionary new 
INSTA-HEfGHT method. 

SPECIAL 7-OAY MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE ! aHH mmKt MB _ 

1N8TA-HC1GHT (a division of Buiinsss Oavtliipawnt Associatis) P0S1 IHIS 

3y 30b. Navjivin Socifly. laisinalon Road. Bombay 400 001 B|»|f 

Ploaso rush mo your iMla Hoiglit progrimiM immodiololy undtr yoiti uSHi 

ona weak guarantos ptriod. If I am not ntisfwd I undcniond COUPON TODAY I 

I can rtturn it within a weak tor • full rtfsnd itsss packint sad 
posiagti—no quoitions oskod.Plioso tick O appropriate bos. 

• □ I am anc'osmg Re. 27 (Plus Rs 3) by chiquo/Bank Draftil.P.O. 

□ Monty Crdor for Rs 30 sont (M. 0. No. • • ■ - daiod ■: • ) 

□ I am not oncloiing any munay but iball pay postman Bt. 30 rn _ __ 

.n:’“ . - .IKSn-HBIBT 

Address---GUARANTEED HEIGHT INCREASE CCT- U 
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STVDENtSt 
APPEAMUXG FOR 
f IT ’S6 EXAMS ? 
PttEPARE WITH 
COXFMDEXCE 
EMERGE WITH 
SUCCESS. 







READ OUR 


5 


^ nr ^ 

SPEOAIS. 

Career & Competition Times 
brings you Informative issues 
packed with exam related 
material, bound to spell success 

THREE IIT SPECIALS — in addition 

to our regular issues. These 3_ 

useful work books are ^ 

completely based on / ( 

the IIT papers of Physics,/ ^ 




CHEMISTRY 




r ™iei 




OCTOBER 


*ATHs 




®^CW8ER 


useful work books are ^ eminent teachers from reputed Institutions with 

completely based on / 0r years of experiene In this line of work. All this and 

the IIT papers of Physics./ ^ \ much more fs being made available to you at 

Chemistry and / ° riomlnal price of Rs. 10/- per Issue. 

Mathematic:. / / By Regd. Post: Rs. 14/- 

Muitipie Choice. Fill in/ Aqa Qp^hn / The IIT Specials from 

the blanks. True or / 3 ' 

bam,^^P,oblemy /l 

times 

Sample test f / ■ m# a t.m« or «».* .u 8 l<cat.on 

PaPe« PreParedV. / YOUf pOSSpOft tO SufeSs!^ 


j ine III specials rrom 

Careerc>“™pfe 


“'O®* 


TIMES OF INDIA FUSLICATIQN 
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COMPETITION KIT 

Comprphen'.ive Study M.iterl.Tl 


Pr«par«d by rep compctitlen 
■ANK PROBATIONARY OFFICERS/ Rs.150/* 
MANAGEMENT TRAINEES EXAM. 

or CBITIIAL MCRUTMENT BOARD I5BI CROUP) t BANKING SERVICE 
MCRUmWENT BOOOn ^ 

Exam. oat«: aanaABS. 29/12/85 etc i 

eempretiWHlvMy caven 

TKT OP RMtCnilNC/LOCiCAL REASOMNC 
OUANTITATIVE ArriTUDB 

onclucHng Numtoer. Svstem Graph K Data interpretation Etc) 

■NCUSH lAMCUACE/COMPREHCNSION 

(OtHective - Basic and Advanced level. Descriptive- Probable 

oatesti Essays, letter-writing, a precis-Writing, etc) 

CENRRAL AWARENESS 

toenerai Knowledge a. latest current Aff«rs. with Clear and in-depth 
Analysis Basic concepts clarified - Adequate Explanations given on 
aNsubiects 

A BOON for Bank P.O. candidates 
made available for the first time. 


E5 MODEL/PRACTICE PAPERS Rs. 75/- 

WITH ANSWERS 

7 Papers on Each E):amination sui^t - Patterned on the actuai 
EXAM. Questions in the Papers have been taken from 

PREVIOUS YEARS PAPERS 
PREPARED ON THE SAME PATTERN. 

S.S.C. INSPECTORS OF CENTRAL EXCISE/ 
INCOME-TAX ETC. rs. ISO/- 

EXAM DATE 22.12.1985 

Comprehensive study Material on all subjects viz General Studies 
iceneral Knowledge. Test of Reasoning. English language and 
Arlthmetici on obiettive pattern and General English. Arithmetic on 
conventional type with previous years solved papers and latest 
Current Affairs will be provided. 

N.D.A. /EXAM RS. 150 

Dec. 198S. 

study Material on All subjects. Also Previous years Papers 

&S^C. AUDITORS/JUNIOR ACCOUNTANTS ft 
U.O.C. EXAM. RS. ISO 

study Material on Air Subjects with Previous years Solved Papers 


SpcciallstB If avaHabl* for «s=ssasass=sss»a========: 

M.B.A. ADMISSION TESTS RS. 150/- 

CAT U.I.MS) 

Exam Date 22.12 i98S 

COMPETITION KIT FOR M.B.A. COVERS; 

alt subjects viz- 

ENGLISH LANCUACE/COMPREHENSION 

(Basic & Advanced Level) 

REASONINC/LOCICAL REASONING 
INTELUGENCE/APTITUOE TESTS 
BASIC SCIENCES, MATHEMATICS 

Graph. Tabulation. Data interpretation 
& Business Judgment Tests 

AND ALSO 

Published for the first time 

25 MODEL/PRACTICE PAPERS RS. 75/- 

Wlth Answers . 

7. Papers each on English language ft Test of Reasoning 11 Papers 
on other subjects. Ouestions m the Model papers have been taken 
from/or are based on previous vears' papers 


RS. 150 


I.A.S: 1986 EXAM. 

CIViL SERVICES PRELIMINARY EXAM. 
pXAM DATE 86.1986 

fOR COMPULSORY SUBJECT 
GENERAL STUDIES 

COMPETITION KIT CONTAINS 

Basic Books for Thorough undersVandlng 

Advanced Books-At per syHabus 

Previous year I1979-19S5) solved papers 

Preparation Guide Unes/Practice papers 

Latest Current Affairs with clear ft indepth analysis 

complete syNabus for prelim It Main Examinations 

TOP Expected Questions (For 1986 Exami 

Tips for first attempt success. 

DiRECTOfh PROF. R. DHILLON 

M.A. PC np JoumaNsm iBomMyl 

Mcipient of TfM HMdiHtan Tunes Medal in lournainm’ 

Please remit the full amount iRs. 275/- Rs. 225/ 

Rs. ISO/- Rs 75/-) by Money Order/Bank Draft 


RS. 275 



BASIC ft ESSENTIAL BOOKS 
FOR AU EXAMS. 

J- .Twt pt aaw onjnanp^ Reasoning rs so 
I MMlBence and Rwsgniiig Tests rs is 

ft RBBSOnfng TBSt. • BS 10 

J S* Y^ AMltv Tests RS JO 

a Evtry day science for coDipctitive Exams Rs. «• 


EXAMINATION GUIDES 
LATEST EDITIONS 

1- 8 ^ WWB OroCERS EXAM RS S 

3. MBA ADMISSION TEST ass 

ear AU Univtrsities'imtltutesi 
1 NO.A Exam a. s 

A CDS Exam ^ ^ 

S S SC I NSPECTORS OT INCOME TAX/ 
CENTRAL EXCISE ETC •>. a 

ft S.SC AUOITORS/JR ACCOONIANTS,' 

UO.C EXAM. . DA A 

7. ASSISTANTS GRADE EXAM k 4 

a STATE SANK PO EXAM. Bs I 

S BANK RECRUITMENT TEST CUDE R * 

rercierks/cashiersetti 
1ft Political science tort Spe. as 1 

)i sociology esPE. ri 

13 smiXiS for civil services Preum as 1 

ft Main Exam 


DHILLON PUBLICATIONS 


Wk-' 64-:h.v:3 
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INSmUTES 


with their Career-oriented Correspondence 
Courses in Management, Commerce and 
Engineering 

• Rirary Coursa has that parsonai touch 

find ij preparod spocially for you by oxports. 

• Larpast Corraspandanca Collago in India 
ivith SO yoars axportisa. 

Salad tha right coursa MOW And sat oat 
on tha road to auccass 

Sxpert training for 

A.*1.l E. (India) O.d.M. (IMC) 

l.l. r.J.E.E. Examination:. 

D.Com. (IMC) Aptitude Test for 

Accountancy €> D.B.M. Examination 

Income Tax Cert. A. l.l.B. Examination 

Caroar Orionted Diploma Courses in 


Business Management 
Pursonuel Management 
Sales Management 
Marketing Management 
Export Management 
Materials Management 
Office Management 
business Administration 


Accountancy 
Personal Secretaryship 
Executive Secretaryship 
Business Letters 
Good English 
French 
German 
Article Writing 


Also in 

Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, Automobile, 
Transistor and Textiles. 

Semi coupon, came personalia, or telephone 2S67SS 

THE BRITISH INSTITUTES 

Oupt. 73 R3. P.O. Box 102:>. S'.iR D. N. Road. Bombay 400 023 


THE BHITISH INSTITUTES 

Dept. 73/R3. P O. Box 1025. 359. D N. Road, Bombay-dOO 023 

Plaaaa send me Piospectus in the subject. 

I have enclosed, P.O /M.O. Receipt for Re. 21- 

Name.Education. 

Address.Age .... 


Animugachamy K. Baskaran Sudha Manon G. Kurnar 




.7 .'m ^ A 

V. Viswanathan R. Lata G. Appanamuthu Rekha Sood 

The secret of success is that subjects in 
the Main and Preliminary examinations 
are handled by Faculty members speciali¬ 
sed in the respective subjects. Past five 
years questions answered. Frequent 
Model tests conducted. 

Alpha's CSP BANK for preliminary exam 
containing 3000 questions and answers 
for General studies and 1000 each for 
Optional Subjects is a must for every 
student. Fee concession for mark holders 
above 85%. 

For the MAIN Exam detailed notes are 




Techniques for all successful students in 
the MAIN Exam. 


SECURE SURE SUCCESS THROUGH ALPHA 


For details send Rs.2/- byM.O./P.O. ta 

ALPHA 

/SjDk CAREER ACADEMY 


Na2 B.N. Road. Opp.Gin Road. Madras 17 
Phone: 441249 
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Sdtenee can enable you to devel<^ mliacle 
power you neversusprotedyou had 

in ^ 14 daysyou can prove it for yourself with this Free Home-Trial Offer! 


A Revolutionary scientific breakthrough in 
Isatanic/IionMttic principle developed at the Max 
Planck Institute in Germany prod'Kes muhs 
THREE TIMES FASTER than conveniional 
methods of exerdse! In this special 14 day borne 
trial offer you can prove to yourself the unbelie¬ 
vable increase in strength Bultworker can bring 
to you—results in 14 days or you pay nothing! 

Transform 
your arms 

Thin, weak biceps and 
forearmsdevelop amazingly 
fast as soon as you begin 
with Bullwoiker. Many 
reports of over 50% impro¬ 
vement have been recorded 
in the first 3 months. 

The first week's programme 
include two exercises specifically aimed at impro¬ 
ving your arms—that's. iust a8 seconds of your 
time every day to produce bulgingsteel-hard biceps. 
Forearms 
charged 
with new 
strength 


arith bulging muscles. Find a new zest for life, 
radiate the energy and super self confidence that 
only real fitness Mngs. 

Ashamed of the way you look ? 
This could be you after just a few 
weeks using Bullworker. 





Triceps 
well defined. 


Shoulders and chest of a he-man 



Proud 

up-right 

posture 


Shoulders and 
chest bulging 
with muscle 



Are you letting yourself go and laughing it off? 
Is your lifestyle weakening your body? Then it’s 
time you did something about it-but what? 
Conventional exercise is both time consuming and 
costly—and most of all, boring! Now there’s an 
easier, faster, more interesting way to keep your 
self trim to tone up your muscles. 

Bullworker just 5 minutes a day is all it takes to 
achieve remarkable results with Bullworker )ust 
look at these exercises. 

I. This exercise develops a 
deep powerhouse chat. 

X. This builds huge tieel-hatd 
rippling biceps. 

3. Here’s how you can develop 
muscular shoulders. 

4. Mould flabby stomach into 
a solid wall of muscle. 

5. Here’s bow to attain that 
handsome, athletic "V” shape. 


Bullworker-the World’s lading 
body builder. 

Tim Bullworker is superbly 
engineered from high grade steel, 
chromium plated. The traction 
cabla are aieel cored. Every 
Bullworker is rated before 
dapatch. Use the Bullworker 
regularly and you will be fitter 
and stronger than evn before. 
Many profrssional atfaleta like 
Peter Shilton, Eddy Merdex, and 
even Muhammad AH recommend 
Bullworker. 

EXCLUSIVE BUILT- 
IN POWERMETER 

This feature, exclusive to Bull- 
worker measures your day-by-day 
increase in muscle power. As you 
compress Bullworker the force ol 
your muscles slides the power 
gauge along a specially calibrated 
scale, so that each day you can see 
at a glancx the massive increase in 
power which you adiievc fi>r every 
group of muscla in your body. 



Stomach I 
a taut wall 
of muscle 





*Letters from looo’s of men all 
over the World tatify to the effec¬ 
tiveness of Bullworker - it works 
for them it can work for you I 
Develop a manly physique—feel 
fitter, confident, stronger. 

*No more boring, repetitive 
exercisa... no sweat... no strain... 
)ust simple seven aecond exercisa 
only s minotes a day I 

SCiINCE CAN GIVE YOU 
A PERFECT BODY—EASILY. 


Compait 7* PS SoPttPl 
IlinnMpS lipni" **"*'_,, 

Ml p Iiti lo"i piw*"" 

la (HI SuM*« 3 


Dynamic 
muscle 
packed body 

Trim away (lab 
from your waist 

Athletic looking legs. 

You will be amazed that such an easy, quick, non¬ 

tiring method can produce results so fast. Develop 
that massive he-man chest all the girls go for... 

and muscular shoulden that will fill out shim 

Use the Bullworker for only a few minutes a day for 14 j 

days. If you do not look ai^ feel fitter, with reslilts you ! ip f . 

can measure and see in your mirror, then return the Bull- | ° wp i ptomise » pay postman rs. 314 /. on dehvaiv 

worker to us and owe nothing—it's yours FREE for 14 I Name. 

days home trial. Avai'Mnvvpp.§or\ MAtw 

RESULTS IN M DAYS OR YOU PAY NOTHING! | 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


I BULLWORKER Mmhtm MahaL IS Mathmw ff«M[ Bomhaf-400 OO^. 543| 
I Please rush me 8ULLWORKER-3.1 understand if I am not fully | 
I satisfied within 14 days I may return averything for an j 
I immediate refund ot price (less hendling & forwarding chargas) 

II Please tick ITappropriata box, ccr-jy] 

'* □ Send by Regd. Post Parcel. I am sanding Rs.314/- by Draft/ 

I I.P.O./M.O No ... 


BULLWORKER 


BuMworktr, 
M 0 N 9 Mahat 
t5,Mathaw Roaii 
Bombay 400 004 


Pin 


SignatuiB. 


I 
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BANK RECROITMENT 

PROBATIONARY OFFICERS 


1429 PROBAHOMARY OFFICER I^ACAMCIES 

IN NATIONAUSED AND ASSOCIATE BANKS. 

^30 PO vacancies in Canara, Syndteate, Coiporation, Vijaya Banks, 825 offiotf vacmcies in Bar^ 
of India, Union Bank of India and Bank of Maharashtra and 374 PO vacancies in Associate Banks. 

Odier nationalised banks are ex{tected to advertise more PO vacancies shortly. 



\bu can also be one of them. 



Banking: 

A Rewarding Care 

Nearlv 2500 Probationary Offictn'j 
are rrcruiled euary year by [ 
in India. This oiwnut o/ direct recruitmenT 
os Probationary Officere in Bankt offert a 
promising career/or bright young people 
today. Any graduate between 21 and 
28 years con apply /or the post. The job 
brings a handsome remuneration, security 
of service and job satis/sKlian. The work 
content is rich and varied. And, after 
nationalisation. Bank Jabs have acquired a 
new status, because now the Banks have 
taken upon themselves the responsibility 
of building a better India. Today, in our 
Banks, our social ideals find a dynamic 
expression. Bonk jobs, therefore, offer the 
opportunity and challenge to participate 
in shaping our country’s future. 


Selection on 
Merit through 
Competitive Exams: 

When vacancies of Probationary Officers 
ore declared at inleiviJs of almost every 
three months by one Bank or another, 
large numbers apply for them and appear 
for the intensely competitive exams based 
on general intaOigance tests. Standards of 
evaluation ore most ngorous and impartial. 
The percentage of success is lower than 
0.5%. Ther^ore. every single additional 
mark that you can gel becomes important. 
A prouenly competent, specialised and 
thorough coaching becomes a MUST. 


Our -Professional 
Commitment 



We coach in regular 
Courses at Bombay, Pune' 
and by POSTAL TUITION' 
throughout India for objective 
and descriptive test of PO extuns. 

All subtects—l) Reasoning (verbal, logical, 
non verbal) (2) Quantitative A/Uitude 
(3) Crneral Awareness andCurrent Affairs 
IS) English Comprehension (S) Essays, 
letters, precis writing—are covered exhaus¬ 
tively Specialised practice books on all 
subjects covering thousands of typical 
and actual exam questions are supplied 
the Course. These books are not cold 
to others. 


NSB's Faith in 
Specialisation: 

Notional School of Banking, _ 

head quartered at Bombay, ~ 
was founded years ago as ago 
specialised institute providing^ 
coaefung mainly for BANK RECRUITMENT 
exams—of POs and Clerks, 
ft has grown rapidly and is now the largest 
pre-recruitment Irairung institute in the 
country. Our continuous research and 
on going study objective and descriptive 
exam question papers have contributed 
to our present pre-eminence as the central 
institute for BANK RECRUITMENT 
training. 





SuccaBBiCarnad ia 
Succeat'PeBerved: 

L A 

We are just ofew years eU 
but our sueoe hes haue been* 
noted acroM the countn. Heh> end 
recognition bdito oeme from everywhere 
and in abundance. Testedter lest, 
hundreds of aur students join the 20 
Nationalised Banks. State Bank. Assoeiale 
Banks.ue, CIC, ECGC as (fleers. 

The subjects, sytlabus, pattern of teste . 
and examining haJy fNIBM) for aH-tbese 
exams ore same. NaturaBy we have-a 
single common BRPO course /or aO 
these exams. Success onenled students 
join the Course well in advance ef the 
lest and benefit by our step-by-step and 
exhaustive coaching. Admissions are 
open round the year but the number of 
odmissions is limited to the number of 
uoconcies declared by Banks. 

JOIN NOW AND PREPARE FOR A 
RICH AND REWARDING CAREOt. 

For details oi vacancies, applicatiot 
tor ms and our special courses, please 
contact peisanally or write today with 
Rs. 2 /- P.OdM.O. tot- 



National School 
of Banking 

Teiegrwn: BANKSCHOOL 
Tolaphona: 466280 

Dadar: Ash Lane, IBsbrskar Msrg). 

OH Gokhsi* Rd. (Nonh). Osdsr. aembav-Tt. 
Qiigaum: Opp. Cemral Onsma, Nhi Chami ROStn. 
Bombty-aooooa. 

Pune: si2.Nmysn Petti. Near PsbyaManiB. 
Pune>ao. 


the only specialised Bank Recruitment institute In the country. 
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Pollution And Morolt 

It moral pollution can bfi eliminated Itom the 
world, all olhei pollutions like air (lollution. water 
pollution, sound pollution, and nuclear pollution will 
be aijiomalically eliminated 

K.L. Choudharv. Indora 

B«tt IU40 

P«ac« Without, Viotonco Within 

India is said to be an apostle of peace. She 
appeals for global peace and brotherhood. But it is 
the cult of violence which is threatening her veiy 
existence. 

ftaii'v Dutta, Mutaffarpur 

Prii*>winning LoHor IU 25 


No Cura For Enduring Problemt 

In remedying the problems v«'liicli continue to 
plague the lives of millions in India, the (loliticians in 
power follow the principle—what can be endured 
must not bo cured 

Sltibandu Chaltopadhyay, Chakdighi (Burdwan) 

logoi IKiordor 

The more the number of laws passed, the worse is 
the law and older siljation in the country. Is there an 
inverse relationship between law and ordei? 

V.K. BaraK Dhanbad 

Mon—A Paradox? 

It is rather paradoxical that while man has made 
spectacular progress in the field uf science and 
technology representing unparalleled development of 
the superior human intellect, at heart he is still 
uncivilised He has not been able lu overcome llie 
lower human instincts, such as valence, hatred and 
kjsl for power* 

Suthrut Pant. New Oalhi 

IntoIHgonco In Rls And Startt 

The tecent bomb incidents, not to speak of the 
earlier traumatic events, are a very sad commentary 
on the slate of affairs. When sometfiing sensational 
happens our Intelligence becomes the epitome of 
vigilance. The moment there is a seirblaruxi ot noi 
malcy it tails into a coma. 

K.S. Vlawanathan, New Delhi 

Irany In World's Prioritios 

One million dollars are being spenl every minute 
by developed countries of the woild tin defnnee 
equipment. An equal number of children die dmly in 
the Tliird WtMid and in other underdeveloped coutv 
tries due to mebuitrition. M/hen will the world Icam to 
be moie balanced ahd practical/ 

Pradeep Shanoy, Belgaum 

Nueloar Explosion To Curb 
Population Explosion 

Is the nuclear bomb being made today by more 
countries in the world to countoi pupulalion liuoin;' 

Lakahmi Kamalakar, New Delhi 


Povomont DwoHors And Domocraqf 

As regards the much debated topic Should Pbee- 
mant Dwallaat Be Cviclad? (Sap *851. in a democ¬ 
racy. tivery issue should be judged with the intention 
ol doing the greatest good to the largest number of 
people. 

Now the pavement is not meant for dwelling 
because it becornesunhygipnic and affects the health 
of the common people. So what the opposers of the 
(iroposition are trying to do is nothing but asking the 
common man to sacrifice his cixnc amenities. 

Prabir Kumar Samanta. Calcutta 

Always Tomorravri 

Almost the same Punjab accord could have been 
signed in 1982. Also a similar accord on Assam 
could have been reached in 1980. Procrastination is 
an old habit of Indian politicians. 

Pradip Somantany, Ktubanaawar 

Solvod Prabtoms Unsohrad 

Rajiv Gandhi solved the Assam and Punjab pro¬ 
blems. Adding one more feather to his cap. But even 
after solving the problems they remain problems. 

M. Sultan. Pbtna 

Futility Of Popor Accords 

The Punjab accord led to a chain reaction ol three 
brutal murders in the capital. This only goes to prove 
that the signing of a few papers cannot solve the pre- 
.sent problems. Eftective measures have to be takon 
at the appropriate time ahd place to prevent such 
heinous crimes. 

Bhamt Pmraahar, Dalhi 

For Tho Indian Consumor 

In Hallo Folka (Sep '88) you have correctly poin¬ 
ted out that the Indian consumer is noitlier aten nor 
bothered aboul what he wants. He is not completely 
at tault. If India also has an open market like in the 
US. local producers will become more alert and will 
try to improve the quaKty of goods and at the same 
time they will also reduce iho prices of consumer 
goods. 

K Jai Shankar, New Delhi 

In my view, a consumer cannot fight on hi^ ov/n. 
A consumer who protests is hatas.sed. A r|ri.'‘ip ol 
consumers who form a consumer orguiM;..itiui. (;aii 
perhaps help in this regard. 

A Baiaah Gupta, Ahmailabad 

Suparpowor Ctio» Gamo 

The US (kh/emmenf s dual poHcy regarding South 
Africa. Labanon. Et Salvador, Pakistan, and Russia's 
' dual policy towards Afghanistan. Vietnam. North 
Korea and Nicaragua reveals that today’s intei national 
polity has become a chess game. 

Sanfay Panday, New Delhi 

Bombod Poaco 

With reference In The Day Ahar (Sep *86). I 
would like to emphasise that the worid wants peace 


but through tlie bomb! Apparently we want a planet 
where there will be peace, gray ash and silenca. 

Darta Singh Yaday, Kata 

Fostival Of India In Indid? 

In Faatival Of India (Sep '85), the writer hes men¬ 
tioned several important and significant facts 
unknown to many of us. about the Mahabharata. our 
folk and classical dances. Indian art and arcMtectura. 
etc. So should there not be an exhibition or festival in 
Indii: ti I make us aware of our rich cultural heritage? 

VInaat Chandra Tlwary. Vamnaai 

Gamo Of Tho Ruling Elilo? 

The exiravagaii 2 ra that the 'Festival of Irulia' is. 
expresses the mling alita's ability to exploit the 
, decorative value of our culture. The real Ind’ia after all 
does not consist of pleasant half-truths dished out 
with an exotic flavour. 

Wned Kumar SInha. Patna 

India Tbraugh A Draamoi^s Eyot 

With rolcrenca to the Festival of India, India is not 
a country with dust, heat snake charmers, cock 
fighters, naked begging children and lihhy places. It is 
beautiful. It is ebutliem. It is lovabla. 

Samidha, Manipur 

Suffoit Of Educfrtion Policios 

It seems Indian aflons at education are fimitsd to 
changing educational policiet. Education is barely 
hawng an effect on the cheracter of individuals. 

Sanity Sanyal. Calcutta 

Uttoriy RidiculousI 

A modern employer is one who is looking for men 
and women brnween 26 and 30 with 46 years of 
working oxnoricnea. 

Shiv Pratap Singh, AUgath 

P.S. Bhotnogar 

I was delighted tu read the article on P.& Bhat- 
nagar. It is amanng that such a high profile official 
kae|K. his literary penchant alive amiost his busy 
working schedules. 

A G. Gnanaday, Molakabnuru 


COVER CREDIT 

O.ii Ociotier issue cover transperancy (Boris Bocko^ is 
cieditrxf 10 Sportsworld. 

WIN A PRIZE 

mm ortlclai proveto you ly soy lowa A 

Ba - --^--8 

obeidV Here's your diaiiMi.lq H opd mdi* 
seira maney in lha bargain. Iho best latter wiR 
wbi Rs 40, lha sacoird Ri 35. 

So, why don't you got ctaching? 

Your lattors should bo lagihly writton/ 
typed, noto>ceed200 words and iuf lude your 
bdl name and address. We may edit them for 
po rp eaei ef eloilty or space. 
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Ireshly admitted student of HM 
Ahmedabad told Vijay Konwar. Realising 
that time is an iinportant resource. I 
walked across the street to find a book on 
iime-managernent. I could lay my hands 
on Time’Management l^r Executives 
ny Lauren Robert Janu;- and Susan K. 
^■•ies(Rljpa ft Co. 3831 Pataudi House 
Road. Daryaganj. New Delhi 110 002). 
Though titled 'for executives' and written 
lot the Western readership. I found it 
jseful. 

Managing time is everybody s number 
one problem, says Peter F. Drukker. the 
lather-ot management studies. Those who 
leally want to achieve results do not plan 
iheir work, they plan their time. If you 
manage your tirhe effectively you can 
work faster. Not only that, you can find 
sufficient time for relaxation and 
recreation. 

God. the greatest socialist, provided 
equal time to all—rich and poor, intelligent 
and ignorant, acconriplished arid unskilled. 
Although you cannot expand the 24-hour 
day. you can train yourself to do more in 
less time without being fatigued of losing 
offectivorjisss. Tbe key to good time- . - 
managernent is to workdaster. and not 
harder. This applies as much to your ’ ’ 
niethod of getting dressed for Work as it 
does to planning your studies before pre-' 
oarirrg for or even appearing for the. . 
exams.' Remember time is not a free^gift. . 
Time is as valuable as money. Therefore 
"tTI/rik in terms of spending time like a car- 
fjful consumer to get the best value 


for it. " 

Take a closer look at the time nt your 
disposal so that you can avoid wasteful 
activities. Drop those activities and chores 
that are of no use to you immediately. You 
will get more lime tor things that are really 
important to you. your career and your 
family. Better time-management will 
improve your effectiveness and you would 
soon find that you have enough time lor 
sports, books, and other enjoyable 
activities. Do not think that if you become 
busy, you would be making your life 
unhappy. Studies .show that the happiest 
(teople are busy people. 

Goal-setting is the first step towards 
effective use of time. Select a corfifortable 
time horizon. Do not sulk when you are 
not able to achieve your target within a 
stipulated time period. Try to analyse the 
reasohs lor the delay and reallocate the 
time, more realistically and effectively the 
next time you undertake the, same work. 

Always think in terms of specific results. 
For instance, when you are planning your 
day’s activities, do not decide that you 
would read a book on Economics from 6 
p.m. to 8 p.m. Instead try to read a 
definite number ol fwge.s oT the book ifi 
the two hours. Bo realistic and fix your 
goals keeping in mint! your capacity and 
corripetence. 

Arrange your work.- Once you htOve a 
place for every work and every work in its 
place, it would be easier for you to con¬ 
centrate on one |ob at a tune. 

To make time-management more 
realistic, try a four-step strategy; 

• Identify immediate targets you want to 
achieve* 

• Select a proper strategy that will ena¬ 
ble you to hit each target. 

• Develop a plan to put the strategy into 
action. 

• Try to split the plan into ea.sy action¬ 
able steps. 

(n order to mantige your time eftectivis- 
ly. you must know yourself. Take advarV 
tage of your plus points arid favourable 
factors and plan to overcome youi 
shortcomings. Before planning, ask your¬ 
self a few question.*?; Are you a morning 
person or a night persor’ii^task orienterj or 
people-oriented; an intensive worker or an 
extensive worker; compulsive worker or a 
deliberaiivc worker.^ 

■ If you are a morning fiorson. a nine-to- 
five schedule is the best for you. The night 
person would love to work late in the 
evening and early night. Task-oHented 
people love knotty. long-teVm problems 
wftile the people-oriented avoid ^apei 


work and long-term tasks. The intensive 
worker cannot work long hours, the exten¬ 
sive person is’slow and steady and needs 
no breaks during the work. The com- . 
puLsive worker wants to do everything per¬ 
sonally and the dcliberatiw. one uses his 
contacts and.retationships. 

Anotfiei effective method of time- 
management is to take a smalt chunk of 
the job and do it right away. Deckle quic¬ 
kly whether or not you can do, it. If you 
can't do it. drop it immediately. However, 
do not drop everything. 

Improve the quantity and quality of your 
work with the help of the sprinting con¬ 
cept. Select a few days in a row. Start 
early and work late at full speed. After 
three-four days of sprinting, return to your 
normal schedule. Il^vyould definitely 
become faster und'more efficient than 
before. Whenever you feel that ybur* 
cajjacity is beginning to drop, schedule a 
sprinting .season again. 

Increase your work capacity by concen¬ 
trating more effectively. Adopt the four- 
step strategy (if increasing your 
r.oncontration. Projiare yourself well for 
the workf conoontr.jto on a task un'.il you 
roach a logical i.ir natural break; try your 
mind iof action by leading or discussing 
tho basics of the pio/ect until you unders¬ 
tand It thoroughly; keep a record ot your 
pcrformiince at various intervals. 

I lave a delmitc deadline. If yoi. do not 
meet deadlines, take stejis to find out why 
you ate unable to do so. Analyse factors 
that contiibutod to your failure. Do riot let 
Itiese mistakes happen again. The 
deadlines stiould be far enough to 
allr>w for offectivo pcrlormance. Learn to 
take a decision sod .leal witfvtb'* ■ ■ 
consequences. 

Here IS how to user a daily plan in prac¬ 
tice; Consult the pLir. buioie you start your 
task. Keep ttic plan on your desk or pin it 
on tfie wall iri Iront of you. Score your per¬ 
formance at the end of ttie day. Try ic 
make long-term plans gradually. 

Some iirne-wasters arc; boredom, too 
many ideas, lack of confidence, over- 
confidence. thoughtlessness and 
indecisiveness. 

The best v/ay to avoid emergencies'is 
to plan ahead so that you can anticipate - 
some problem.s and solve them in 
advance. 


' I IWllliV-AllVl j V- 
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TEST VOUR UIORI> POUlfil 


Hw p«r-f*ct WORD, h it on tha tip of your tonguo or ii R h i ddow bi 
die back of your mind? .CHhor way, wo dg ro o , n't on oloqwont 
problom. 

And *o ooch month wo bring you thit column, tador modo to 
suit your roquiramonii. Twoniy now words com pl o t o with thoir 
mooningt and uiogo. 

But what's so uniquo about our word powror omrciso? Tho 20 
MMoncos oro informat i on- packod and toct-iodon—-{actt which 
ore oflon not oosiiy ovailobla. A woighty two>in>ona pockogo^ 
wouldn't you agroo? 



frequent cocktail parties. 

Sir. Bilmund Hllluy 

In Bombay, the higher the buildings the lower b the quality of hitmen 
life. 


fick iritj word or phrase you believe is nakrest in maaning to the key 

woril. 

1 . biiuiry; A: of two lenses 8; involving a pair C; having two cham¬ 
bers D; lasting for two years 

2 caricature: A; to represent so as to make ridiculous B: mis¬ 
lead C: desf;ribe D: weaken the confidence of 

3. dispel: A- to clear B; get rid of C: detach D: put out of order 

4 emblazon: A: to adorn richly B; give form C; preserve from decay 
D. laisc ttie hopes of 

b. endorse; A' to approve B: possess naturally C: make sure D; add 
to ific value 

6. forlorn: A: feeble B: helpless C: forsaken 0: impossible 

7. fountainhood: A; basis B: establishment C: original source D: 
bust 

8- hideous: A: secretive B; very ugly C: foul-smelling D: disagreeable 

9 indignatiom A; rude treatment causing shame B; absence of 
inteiesi C: anger caused by injustice 0: wrongful act 

to. juxtapose: A: to place side by side B. stand out from C: uncover 
D: eriUiige 

11 . monastery: A. place of worship 0: isolated place C: sacred tower 
of pyramidal form D: a place wliere monks live in seclusion 

12. morass: A: small green plant B: state of mind C. tiny piece D: a dif¬ 
ficult situation 

13. neurosis: A; emotional imbalance B; study of nervous disease C: 
just punishment 0: functional nervous disease 

14 neiKhalanee: A: state of being uninfoimed B: recompense C: 
unconcern 0: daring 

15. notch: A: to achieve B: report C: cancel D: applaud 

16. profutiote: A: to appease B: give in or submit C: put forward D: 
foretell 

17. scribo; A. community B: letter C: writer D: manuscript 

18. swop: A: to exchange B: wrap up properly C: clear up D: hit hard 

19. toll: A; instrument B. value. C: punishment 0: a grievous or ruinous 


A,F.S. Talyarfihan in CafaMfy 

A dancer has her ego—you cannot dance with a de^ed ego. 

Yamini Krishoarhurthy in Famina 
I have no personality at all— I seem to look dHferem eueiyday. 

Priya Tendulkar in Bombay 

I arn not a gentleman. I am a communist. 

Ashok Mitre (Finance MinisteeVVest 
Bengal) in Tha Hiuatratad Waakly 
of Mia 

The Japanese have acquired global responsibilities before being psy¬ 
chologically and politically capable of discharging them. And Americans 
cannot live with the idea that a nation th^ defeated in war now 
challenges them economically. 

Robert J. Samuelson in Nawawaak 
What the world saw after Hiroshima was a fearful vision of the future. 

Tima 

Everything faces forward, except that the name of the city (Hiroshima) 
can never be mentioned without invoking a past to which everyone is 
attached. Hiroshima survives in the mind, which broods., denies, forgets 
and eventually must deal with what it saw. 

Tima 

Few can remember the witty remarks made by Mrs Gandhi—:she made 
so few of them. 

Inilia Today 

There could, paradoxically, be no better way qf keeping alive the 
memory of the late PM Indira Gandhi than by the various hearings and 
commissions established to probe the manner of her death. 

^ India Today 

We are wary of large companies—remember the British East India 0>. 

Rajiv Gandhi in an interview with Nawawaak" 
....your (Indian) PM has asked for my school to be closed down. Strahge 
reaction from a man whose life I’ve just saved, risking my own. 

Frank Camper in Tha Hiuatratad. Waakly 


price 

20. tribulation: A: grief B; place of ludgment 
D: dilemma 


C: excited state of mind 
(Anawera on page 62) 


THOUCHTf 


Here's seme food for tlieuqht...previded you puuse to ptmder over 
it. These passing thou^ts on various sotini, political and 
ecencmiic issues, expressed by a fowv ot--.nt minds, often 
portray the bora realities of lifo. They may I'V.v;. i.i. your thought 
processes in motfonl 


There was jubilation in ttie ytroet.i of Kampala vi't'”i Uganda's President 
M'.tiiri Obote was overtluowo by Gen Idi Ar; 'U 71 Theta was 
jubilation again wtien Ugandan gucr'illa''. drovo 'v.'iio out to pave ihe 
wav lor Obote's return Bu; last itionlti wtion Gl-nte w.i.^ overthrown 
them was no jubilation 

HildryN': ‘Vr* nr’ •>: Nawswaok 
The Rh.igwan Gila is easic' to undf.:;.:ft ttm.’ •- ■t'ading. but Ihe 
men-you lead tax law.s the mfc.e diftioa'i ti «> .•••. ■• 

N K y .'s»/ve ■ 1 Rajya Sabha 
1.11-! •; now.. My challenges hj'-e now ■.■n.'i'.ged too. I have to 

ii\ rmr n-.siivtuins of papers and niv loute i;. iiUmtd with ha-jards of 


OUOTRDIE OUOTEI 


Tell me what you are busy about 
and I will tell you what you are. 

Gootho 

Happiness is belonging, not 
belongings. . 

■EUaaboth Harvoy 

Me that has a secret should not 
only hide it but hide that he has 
to hide It. 

Thomaa Carlyla 
Success covers', a multitude of 
blunders. 

G SomaidShaw 

Some people don't pii, the 
major lole even in the:'- ov.t lives. 

Munchar Madiain 
Fortune bririgs in some boats 
that are riot steered. 

William Shakespaara 


We always'like .those who admire 
ua blit .we don't always like those 
we admire. 

buelXa to Soutba/oueald 
Sometimes (he difference bet¬ 
ween a good .speaker arid poor 
speaker is s'comfortable nap. 

aAA 

Mincing your words miakes. it 
easier if you have toeai them latec. 

F.P.J. 

Todays' stress -is tomorrows 
good old days. 

Fmnkfuritar 
The rung of a tedder was never 
meant to rest upon, but only to 
hold a man's foot long eriough to 
put the other somewhat higher. 

Faulknar 
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TECHNOLOGY AND INDIA 

Riding the high wave of technology India approaches the 21 st century. From indigenising 
nuclear reactors to inducting information technology, it has traversed a remarkable distance. 
Where does Indian technology stand now? An analysis. 


AN OVERVIEW 

A larm bells are ringing in 
scientific circles, said a newspaper 
report recently, in the aftermath of 
liberalised policies on import of goods and 
technology. “Technology import has now 
come under de facto open general licence 
(O.G.L.)." says an official of the Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research 
(C.S.I.R.). "The technology policy state¬ 
ment is dead and so is the C.S.I.R." 

It is not as bad as all that, but the 
telkale signs are there. Last year, there 
were 70 requests for the processes of a 
national laboratory. This year there have 
been only four- quite a comedown. A 
number of small factories making products 
licensed by one or the other of C.S.I.R. 
laboratories are about to close down since 
better products of the same kind can be 
imported from abroad under O.G.L. at 
lower prices. 

A company like E.C.I.L. (Electronics 
f Corporation of India Ltd) which makes a 
number of electronic products used in 
industry may have to go out of business, 
partiquiarly out of the computer market, as 
better and more efficient computers can 
now be imported at a fraction of the price 
charged by E.C.I.L. and others. Then there 
is also the phoren syndrome. If Coca- 
Cola comes back, the bulk of the soft drink 
industry in the country can be wiped out in 
a jiffy. In fact, .the foreign food industry can 
take over chunks of the food market in the 
country, just as some multinationals have 
nearly walked away with the baby food 
market. . 

But these are not new complaints. Busi¬ 
nessmen have been complaining ^gainst 
the CS.I.R. for years so much so that the 
Janata Government decided at one time to 
reorganise the research colossus and put it 
on a more commercial footing. Now the 
foot is on the other boot. With increasing 
modernisation, businessmen prefer buying 
new products and know-how for new pro- 
. ducts outside the country to getting stuck 
with local stuff. If the C.S.I.R. had buHt up 
a reputation for itself as an R & O agency 
“ .'‘Jtvering goods on par with those operat¬ 
ing abroad, it would not have come to 
such a pass. 


All these years, ii h<is been riding high 
as a government body that is keener to 
stop the entry of technology tioni outside 
nhan develoii and market its own, In fact, 
apart from half a dozen minoi products 
and processes, the C.S.I.R. has nothing 
special to offer, and it has virtually no 
reputation outside India. 

Twenty years ago, the Economic and 
Scientific research foundation of New 
Delhi said in one of its widely quoted 
research patters that the contnbution of 
the C.S.I.R. that is, of indigenous techno¬ 
logy. was worth no more than about one- 
hundredth or 1 % of the country’s national 
gross product. It also warned at the time 
that India was far behind the rest of the 
world in technology and would be left with 
junk on its hands if serious attempts at 
modernisation were not made. 

During the past tour decades of 
independence. Irtdia has contributed noth¬ 
ing worthwhile in the realm of modern 
technology. though its scientific 
institutions like l.l.T.s and C.S.I.R. 
laboratories have provided engineers and 
scientists to industry outside India We 
have always had the men and the brains 
but never the kind of organisation that is 
needed to motivate tfiem 

This is true not only of the C.S.I.R.. 
which has come in for a great deal of flog¬ 
ging because it is so much in tfw public 
eye and because its scientists have been 
conspicuously irrelevant, but also of most 
other industrial organisations. Take tfie 
Tatas. or for that matter, any big business 
organisation. When the Tatas first put up 
their steel plant at Jamshedpur, it was 
done with the help of American engineeers 
and designers, which is understandable 
considering that it was the first such plant 
to be built in India from scratch. But when 
in 1952 or thereabouts they decided to 
double the steel production capacity from 
one to two million tonnes, they went back 
again to the USA for new technology 
though admittedly, certain sections of the 
plant were pul up with their own people. 
Since then there have been a couple of 
more attempts at modernisation, with a 
few more products thrown in but that. too. 
has been done with the help of imported 
know-how. 


Ii. fact, it can bo s.ud that ttierc is not a 
single product -an industrial [rioduct. that 
Ls,—whicti IS known as a distinctively Indian 
product, on wttich Inrti.i tias been able to 
buitd up an inlernatioiial loputation. We have 
'done almast everything on the basis of 
imported know-tiov\i ttwi is. imported or 
borrowed ideas: whether it is Tata trucks, 
or I.C.I. polyester or lliridustan Levers 
detergents. These are not Indian products, 
in the sense the automolrile used to be 
known as an American product, or transis¬ 
tor radios had a worldwide reputation as 
Japanese products. 

No technology is purely national, for 
technology is after alt based on science 
and science is univeisal. But what is 
national is the technical and developmen¬ 
tal effoi*i that goes into it and transforms 
the know-how into a national product. 
With its vast scientific arul tecfirrical force, 
said to be the third largest in the world. 
India has always been at Itie receiving end 
of technology and that is why it has 
suffered. 

The C.S.I.R. scientists are perfectly )us 
tified in their fears, but it makes no sense 
to keep modern technology out of tfie 
country just to keep the 40-odd C.S.I.R. 
laboratories going. It is a law of nature that 
organisms without a properly defined 
function must wither away, and if that is 
what IS going l’^- ltor>pon to the C.S.I.R. and 
its laboratories, one can only say that 
nature is taking its course. 

In fact, the ftead of a large business 
organisation which incidentally has a 
flourishing ROD set-up said as mucti 
recently, though he. or one ol fiis rep¬ 
resentatives. used to sit on the governing 
board of the C.S.I.R.. "They very rarely dis 
cus.sed science or technology." lie said. 
"All they were concernerl at'oui were the 
grades of malis and sweepers in somi; 
laboratory in .lorhat or Jammu, and 
whether so and sc should be given a lump 
sum grant of Rs 345 or Rs 3b4 lor truying 
a piece of equipment." Ttic R tl D effort in 
India lias become so bureaucratiserl that 
us scientists arc indistinguishable from 
babus. And when that happens and the 
urge to innovate dies, the organisation 

dies too. lAHUMUfv 

Courtesy Tfie Tribune 
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COMPUTERS 

E sseritially. a computer is a machine 
that can process, store and retrieve 
information. Electronic computers 
can periorm these operations with 
extremely high speeds which makes them 
a versatile tool in the hands of man. 
World's first electronic computer ENIAC 
(Electronic Numerical Integrator And 
Calculator) was corhmissioned at the 
University of Pennsylvania in the US in 
1946. ENIAC was a collection of 18.000 
vacuum tubes. 70,000 resistors. lO.OOO 
capacitors and £.000 switches, and 
occupied the space of a two-car garage. 
When it worked. ENIAC could perform 
5.000 additions or subtractions per 
second: but it worked only in short bursts 
because its tubes kept burning out! But the 
miracle 'nhit)' has changed all that. Today 
even a pocket calculator can perform all 
the otterations that ENIAC could do and 
much more. 

There are thiee basic components of an 
electronic computer; peripheral input and 
output devices, memory, and the central 
processinr^ unit (CPU). Probably the most 
important pail ot any computer is the 
CPU. which provides the computer with 
arithmetic, logical and control capabilities. 
The arithmetic unit ol the CPU provides 
the computer wiin the capability to carry 
out the simplest of the arithmetic 
operations-iiothing more than addition, 
subtraction, multitilication and division. 
The computer solves all mathematical pro¬ 
blems on the basis ol these four simple 
otrerations. The logical operations are very 
little more than the ability to compare two 
numbers and determine whether thdy are 
equal, and. if unequal, which one is larger. 

Associated very closely with the CPU is 
a storage unit, often called the ntemory. 
This unit recieves data, stores it^and sup¬ 
plies the data upon command from the 
CPU for processing. Together the primary 
storage and the CPU form the heart of any 
computer system 

Earlier computer memories were made 
up of minute rings ol magrretic material 
inter-woven -with wires. They have now 
been replaced by .silicon 'chips' which can 
store much more oata in much smaller 
space. Inlurttiaiion is stored in terms ol 
characters. r:.ir;li denoted by a set of eight 
binary digit.-; <ti nit:-. Ibis is necessary 
because the '..om'iutc'' work.s on the basis 
of whethpi rnilhorif. ;.'t it.s electronic circuits 
are 'oii or ol*. \.'i;<ch arc the only two 
states tiossibic A -..<■! of eight bit.s is called 
a ‘hylo, winch i.s a measure of compuinr 
memorv. iixacllv '.'24 bytes make a 
kiioiiv’f '! 00(3 kilobytes make one 
iiusi ii.H' .'.'day'.. ! ompulers generally 
ii.u. ,! .v'.'K.i-.-: iTuiUioiv between 32 kilo- 


byt'es«nd512 kitobytes. • - 

domputer. memory is of two kinds. The 
built-in memory which the computer uses 
for its own functions and is indelibly prep¬ 
rogrammed by the manufacturer is called 
the Read Only Memory (ROM). ROM can¬ 
not be modified or changed by the user. 
The other type of computer memory is 
known as Random Access Memory (RAM) 
which is the real usable memory of the 
computer. It can be erased and added to 
by the user and is also known as user 
memory. The only problem with RAM is 
that it is lost when power is switched off. 

Additional memory storage is provided 
in the form of magnetic tapes and discs. 
Modem computers mostly- use discs of 
two kinds: floppy and hard. The floppy 
discs come in two sizes—3.5 inch which 
can store about, 900 kilobytes and 5.5 
inch discs with a capacity of storing about 
1.400 kilobytes of data. The hard discs 
which are larger can store upto 10,000 
kilobytes. 

Communication between the computer 
and the user is possible through any of the 
several input/output channels. The input 
usually consists of a keyboard similar to 
that of a typewriter. It can also be a tape 
drive, or a punched-card or tape reader. 
The output is usually a TV monitor wtiich 
displays the information fed in or the final 
outcome of an operation. Modem com¬ 
puters can also produce graphic designs 
as output. The output can also be in the 
form of a printout' or recording on 
magnetic tape which can be stored for 
later u$e. 

Contrary to common belief, a computer 
cannot think tike human beings: it is cap¬ 
able only of carrying out instructions fed 
into it by the user. The instructions, written 
in special languages which can be 
'followed by the computer's electronic cir¬ 
cuits. are called ‘programs'. A program 
directs the computer to follow a series of 
steps to accomplish a given task. If there is 
any error in the program the computer: 
cannot by itself correct it. The greatest vir¬ 
tue of a computer is the extremely high 
speed at which it can carry out pro¬ 
grammed instructions and its capacity to 
unfailingly remember miHions of bits of 
data fed into its memory. Another advan¬ 
tage IS that computers can be linked with 
one another in a network and data can be 
quickly transferred between them. Such 
networks now operate in banks, airline and 
railway reservation systems, police and 
intelligence networks artd in business 
houses. Users with computer terminals at 
home can draw upon the vast amount of 
data stored incerUralmain-framecomputer. 

While the capability of computers has 
increased manifold since the first chips 
came on the market, they still lack the 
intelligence which characterises human 
beings. But scie^ni^ts are now trying to 


desigrf compCitac; andoM^d vyith'sfMe^i; 
sort of artificial imeIHgence (A^ AI pko- 
grams called expert systems are in use;th8t 
give advice to oil geologists interpretirig 
seismic data and to doctors diagnosing 
illnesses. Japanese computer companies 
have developed machines that cari render., 
a crude English translation of a Japanese 
technical text. But true machine 
intelligence is still a far way off: Even the 
most poweriui computers of today cannot 
function outside their limited though vast 
range of stored instructions fed ihto them 
' by human operators. They wouid be una¬ 
ble to cope with even a simple situation, if 
it is not stored in their memory, or if they 
are not programmed to deal with it.ln tpe 
words of a leading computer scientist from 
M.I.T.. "Even the amoeba is a far smaller 
and far more powerful information pro¬ 
cessor than today's best chips." 

BIMAN BASU 

THE CHIP 

A t the heart of today's electronic 
computers is the tiny 'chip'—a 
\ marvel of the new electrononic age. ■ 
At its simplest, the chip is electronic cir¬ 
cuitry. patterned on a silicon base with 
thousands of transistors and other com¬ 
ponents linked by "wires" etched from 
extremely thin films of metal. A modern 
chip, only a quarter inch on a side, can 
hold as many as a million electronic com¬ 
ponents. ten times more than the 30-ton 
ENIAC did. 

There are only a few companies in the 
wodd which manufacture chips for mic¬ 
roprocessors and computers. In fact, chip 
making is a closely guarded technology to 
which only a few countries have access. 
But the basics of chip making are well 
known. 

The taw material for the chip is silica, 
the glasB-hke crystalline locks found in 
quarries and beach sand. Even rice husk- 
can be used to produce silica. Silicon is 
extracted from siiica (which is the oxide) by 
chemical processing. After purification, 
silicon can be melted and shaped into long 
cylindrical crystals. The single crystals so 
obtained are then sliced into thin wafers 
on which chips are made. Each slice of 
wafer only a few ceiitimetres across may 
hold several hundred chips-, each contain¬ 
ing hundreds of thousands of'mlcroscopic 
transistors. 

The chip making process starts vvith 
giving the wafer an oxide coating by heat¬ 
ing them in a stream of oxygen. The oxide 
film forms an electrically insulating layer on 
the wafer. The conducting circuitry is 
etched into the wafer through a soft 
photographic emulsion (photoresist) vvhich 
hardens on exposure to ultraviolet light. 
The method is simitar to iphotographic 
printing. The pattern of transistors and 



other cornponermi to. be etdied is made in 
the fdrm of a Scaled down photographic 
negative.. When the coated wafer is 
exposed to ultraviolet light through the 
negative, also called the mask, the 
exposed areas of the sensitive coating har¬ 
den into the proper outlines. Acids and 
solvent are then used to etrip away the 
unexposed areas of the coating and oxide 
layer, thereby baring the patterned silicon 
for etching. 

After etching, the wafers are 'bakecf In 
an atmosphere of gases loaded with 
chemical impurities called 'dopants' that 
form the negative and positive conducting 
zones. These steps are repeated several 
times forming many layers of transistors. 
Modern chips contain upto 10 such 
layers. Conductive pathways are generally 
created by depositing aluminium onto the 
wafer. Finally, after all the processes have 
been gone through, the individual chips 
are cut out of the wafer tor mounting. 

The entire process is carried out in 
clean rooms', with workers donning spe¬ 
cial suits to prevent any impurities other 
than those deliberately added in measured 
quantities from contaminating the pro¬ 
duct. Even a minute speck ol dust can ren¬ 
der several hundred transistors on the chip 
ineffective. 

Over the years the number of com¬ 
ponents packed into a single chip has 
grown tremendously. The first chip in 
1971 carried 2.250 transistors. Today's 
'very Large-Scale integration' chips contain 
more *han 100.000 transistors each. By 
19‘)0, electronic engineers expect to 
soueeze 10 m'llion transistors into the 
chip!. 

OCEAN 

CEVELOPMENT 

W itfi land resources of the 
world becoming scarcer due to 
over-exploitation by man, the 
oceans, which cover almost three-fourths 
of the earth's surface, offer the last great 
resource on earth. While man has 
exploited ocean resources like fish and 
other marine products for ages, systematic 
scientific study of the oceans is a com¬ 
paratively recent development. Today's 
oceanographers have at their disposal a 
wide range of tools and techniques to 
study ocean currents, nutrient concentra¬ 
tion.* temperature and productivity of 
oceans. Besides the use of sonar for 
detecting fish, techniques are now avail¬ 
able for locatingdepositsofoff-shoreoiland 
valuable polymetallic nodules on the sea 
floor. While sonar uses underwater sound 
waves for tocsting an object, other techni¬ 
ques available today include undersea 
photography using remote controlled 


television cameras, satellite imagery and 
the use of remote controlled deep sea 
robots. 

Oceanography, the scientific study of 
the oceans, has many commercial 
applications today. For example, the 
design of an off-shore oil drilling platform 
must take into account the conditions it is 
likely to face during a working lifetime, and 
such information comes only from 
oceanographic research. The study of 
marine geology provides information 
about the location and extentofdepositsof 
sand, gravel and other marine minerals. A 
knowledge of ocean currents can help the 
fishing industry in locating areas where 
good catches can be expected. 

Oil and natural gas are aniong the most 
valuable resources obtained from the 
ocean today. They occur mostly in the off¬ 
shore continental shelf areas upto a depth 
of 200m. The shallow off-shore sfielves 
are also known to contain very large quan¬ 
tities of minerals of economic importance. 
Normally these areas contain sediments 
such as sand and mud. But in many areas, 
large deposits of minerals such as 
phosphorites occur. Deposits of coal, tin, 
sulphur and even gold and alluvial 
diamonds have been found to occur in 
many shelf areas ■ which san be easily 
dredged up. 

On the whole, however, materials taken 
from the sea floor are far more mundane 
Ifian diamonds or gold- They are more 
commonly sand, gravel and limestone. 
Apart from their direct use ip the construc¬ 
tion Induslry. sand and gravel are also 
used in land reclamation in many countries. 

In recent years a new ocean resource 
has caugtit the. world's attention—that of 
undersea deposits of polymetallic nodules. 
The ocean floor, part.cularly ttiat of tfie 
Pacific and Indian Oceans, is spread with 
potato-shaped ferro-manganese nodules. 
Besides large quantities of mangariese and 
iron, the nodules contain nickel, copper, 
cobalt, lead, molybderyjm. cadmium, 
vanadium, titanium and other metals. The 
economic potential of these elements is so 
enormous that even minor fractions of 
some of them if recovered economically 
rec.overed could meet substantial demand 
of industries. 

The polymetallic nodules are found at 
depths of 3.000m to 6.000m in all 
oceans of the world, and cover an a aa of 
46m sq km. The total reserves of the 
nodules in the world oceans jras been 
estimated at upto 3.000b tonnes. 

Several methods, based on dredging 
techniques, have been developed for mirv 
ing the rtodules from the deep ocean floor. 
Three methods are known to be 
economically important. They are: 1. Hyd¬ 
raulic system: 2. Air-lift system; and 3. 
Contimjous line bucket system. In addi¬ 
tion. dredges have bucket ladders. 


and clamshells with the dredgid^ systems. 

In the hydraulic lift system, two collect¬ 
ing heads suck the nodules and bring them 
up to the mining ship. The entire system 
works like a giant vacuum cleaner in 
water. The air lift system consists of a long 
pipe with a 'heatf to collect the nodules 
from the ocean floor. Air under pressure is 
blown into the pipe to raise the nodules to 
the ship. The third method is more useful 
because it is simple, cheaper and efficient. 
The system consists of a long loop of 
cable with buckets attached to it. at inter¬ 
vals of about 25 metres. The long cable 
moves aown to the ocean flobr bringing 
the buckets in contact with the ocean floor 
from where the nodules are scooped up. 
On their return, the nodules are dump^ 
into the collecting ship. The main advan¬ 
tage of the continuous lipe bucket system 
IS that it can bring the nodules to the ship 
without causing much disturbance at the 
sea bed. But whatever be the method 
used, mining of nodules from depths of 
three to six kilometres is a big operation 
and involves considerable technology and 
resources. To make the mining operation 
economical, it is necessary to operate in 
an area where the deposits have high con¬ 
centration of nodules. 

Two methods are commonly used for 
the extraction of metals from the 
recovered nodules. They include the low 
ternijerature hydromotallurgical method 
which m.ikos use ol acids, ammonia and 
reducing agents such as iron and sulpbur 
dioxide. The other method, kriown as the 
higfi temperature pyrornetallurgical 
method, makes use of high temperature 
leouction, ciilorinalion and smelting. 

Besides off-shore depo.sits and deep 
sea nodules. oc;ean water contains a large 
numoei of dissolved minerals which can 
be commercially extracted Three of 
them—salt, bromine and magnesium— 
are extracted on large scale throughout the 
world. Techniques for economic extrac¬ 
tion ol other chemicals are being 
developed. 

NUCLEAR 

ENERGY 

T he source of nuclear energy is the 
nucleus of the atom, unlike chemical 
energy (obtained from the burning of 
fossil fuels and wood) which comes mainly 
from reactions involving exchange of elec¬ 
trons lying in the outermost shell of the 
atom. But not all atoms can produce 
nuclear energy: only some of the heavy 
atoms with unstable nuclei such as those 
of isotopes uranium-233, uranium-235 
and plutonium-239 can do so. Energy is 
liberated when the nucleus of any of these 
atoms captures a neutron and splits into 
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neutrons. Theproce^toCMIiid'iivHMr'f^ - 
sion'. The massive energy reM^iMj in fis^' 
Sion comes from the sli^t loss of masS 
which occurs when the heavy atom splits 
into lighter atoms. The amount of ertergy 
released is given by Albert Einstein's 
famous equation Ewnc^ where E is the 
energy released, m the mass lost and c the 
velocity of light. 

As each fission process releases neut¬ 
rons which are capable of triggering ^more 
fission and liberate more neutrons, a chain 
reaction is set up.lf the amount ofthefissi 
ibie materialis more than a critical value, 
the chain reaction grows very rapidly and a 
nuclear explosion results. But the chain 
reaction can be controlled aruf that is what 
is done in a nuclear reactor.. By carefully 
controlling the rate of the chain reaction, 
the energy liberated can be kept within a 
safe limit, just sufficient for raising steam 
to run a generator to produce electricity. 
The scientific principle is simple, but put¬ 
ting it into use safely requires complex, 
highly sophisticated engineering. 

Although several designs are in use. all 
nuclear reactors have certain features in 
common. They all have a core made up of 
the fuel material. All except a handful of 
the reactors in use around the world use 


Tfiey pret^i oontarn^atibn'ohtne coblapt: 
by highly radioactive, fission’ products and 
also l^d strength to the fuel and protect it 
from erosion by the coolant stream. The 
pellet-packed tubes, called 'fuel pins', are 
gathered irito bundles of 100 to 200 to 
form 'fuel elements'. Scores of such fuel 
elements ihake up the core of a nuclear 
reactor. 

The core assembly is designed in such a 
way that a cbolanVmoderator can be cir¬ 
culated between the fuel assemblies. 
Beactors using slightly purified uranium as 
fuel, like India's Tarapur plant, use ordinary 
water as both moderator and coolant. But 
reactors using natural uranium need ‘heavy 
water'-tonnes of it -as moderator and 
coolant. The moderator can also be a solid 
such as graphite: here the coolant Is nor¬ 
mally a gas. mainly carbon dioxide. The 
coolant is normally circulated in a closed 
loop through a heat exchanger which 
transfers the heat to water producing 
steam. 

The control system comprises mainly of 
substances which can absorb neutrons 
easily. Metals like cadmium, hafnium, 
gadolinium and europium are such sub¬ 
stances. For use in a reactor, these 


reactor.. Kfahy reaictoicS' need-ilcomfMe 
shqt-dbwn-before reftiet6ng«an-,be dpne; 
But^those of the C^OU desiga.vyhichuae' 
natural uranium fuel and heavy water mpd^ 
eratqr. can be refueiied while the reactor is 
in operatioa Aii Indian reactors, except 
those at tarapur. are based on this desiga 
' One feature distinguishes nuclear 
power technology from all others: -the left* 
bvars. Unlikb the ash, say. from a coaF' - 
^red power station. ^ used fuel from a 
nuclear power station cannot be Ju« 
thrown away: it contains not only unspent 
fissionable material and plutonium but 
also higNy. radioactive waste. Plutonium 
and tpe unspent uranium-235 -can be 
extracted from the spent fuel by- chemical 
reprocessing and reused. But even after 
the extraction of these elements, the waste 
bontains highly radioactive fission pro¬ 
ducts and has to be stored in special 
sealed containers, avvav.from human con¬ 
tact. Considerable research has been 
Under way bn safer methods of nuclear 
waste storage and disposal. One method 
involves conversion of the waste into a 
glassy substance which can be safely 
stored. 


some moderator to slow down the speed 
of neutrons liberated in the fission to make 
them more effective fissioning agents. 
They also use a coolant to carry away the 
heat of reaction from the core to a fieat 
exchanger where the heat can be used for 
raising steam. All nuclear reactors also 
have a control system to regulate the chain 
system. 

For all piactical purposes, designers of 
lission reactors have a choice of three 
nuclear fuels: uranium-235. plutonium- 
239 and uranium-233. Uranium-235 is a 
natural isotope, which makes up only 0.7 
per cent of the uranium extracted from 
ore. Plutonium is a man-made eierrtenti 
wliich is produced in nuclear reactors by 
the action of neutrons on uranium-238 
which makes up more than 99 per cent of 
natural uranium. Uranium-233 can be 
produced by irradia'ing the element 
thoriijm-232 with neutrons. At present 
most power generating nuclear reactors 
use cither slightly purified or natural 
uraitium as fuel. 

Nuclear fuel, unlike any of the fossil 
fuels, such as coal, oil and natural gas. 
ntust be designed and fabricated with 
extremely high precision. The fuel used in 
most reactors in use today is not metallic 
uranium but one of its oxides called 
uranium dioxide (Ud ). The black pow 
dor is compressed into very dense pellets 
of precise dimensions (generally about 2.5 
cm long and 1.25 cm in diameter). The 
pellets are then packed into long lubes 
made of aluminium, stainless steel or an 


materials are fabricated imo rods or blades 
that can be made to slide up and down, in 
and out of the core or the reactor. As they 
are inserted further into the core, they 
absorb more and more neutrons, sbwing 
down the chain reaction. Conversely, as 
they are pulled' further and further out. the 
number of neutrons available for fission 
increases, and the reactor power level 
goes up. The control rods are operated by 
automatic systems. It is possible to shut 
down the reactor very rapidly in case of an 
emergency by quickly dropping all the 
control rods into the core—a process 
known as reactor 'scram'. 

The energy output from a reactor can 
be measured directly as heat. Of tNs total 
heat used to generate electricity, only a 
fraction ultimately reappears as electrical 
energy: the rest is discharged to the sur¬ 
roundings as low-temperature heat. 
Generally, only some 25 to 35 per cent of 
the total heat output is converted into 
electricity in a nuclear power plant. Reac¬ 
tor energy outputs are accordingly des¬ 
cribed either as heat—for instance, 
"megawatts thermal" (MWt)—or as 
electricity—for instance."megawatts elec¬ 
tric" (MW^. 

Unlike fossil fuel powered plants which 
use up all the fuel and produce waste pro¬ 
ducts like ash, carbon dioxide, and other 
gases, nuclear reactors hardly use up one 
tenth ot the fissionable material before 
they need refuelling. The main reason for 
this is a build-up of waste products in the 
fuel element .w;hich absorbs neutrons 


B B 

INFORMATION 

TECHNOLOGY 

i t is generally accepted that informa¬ 
tion plays a vital role in decision¬ 
making in the management of 
gdvernment. industry, research or. for that 
matter, any organisation. Considerable 
time and effort has to be invested in the 
traditional methods of processing, storing, 
retriwing and disseminating infoimation. 
Recent studies show that professional 
workers spend nearly a third of - each 
workday looking for the information they 
need and possibly another 25% of the day 
in non-professional tasks such as making 
copies or delivering messages. This clearly 
indicates the need for advanced informa¬ 
tion technology which can reduce this 
time and simultaneously provide more 
suitabte.information for decision-making. 

One of the results of inforination 
technology is the faster flow of irtforirta- 
lion. Some of the service-oriented corr»* 
panics are likely to benefit more frbm.fois 
in terms of better planning. 16% time spent 
in handling crises, faster responses to 
customer-queries, greater co-operation 
between different departments and so on. 
The. avoidance, by. means of electronic 
methods, of .paper-handling activitiee votH ■ 
yield various other benefits. \A^th reduction 
in tihne spent on handling information. 
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sivfU b« ^Itioha! ‘opportuniiv hdurs: 

i.e.. time available to do other activities 
and hence there will be improvements in 
productivity of the organisation. It is 
estimated that tto productivity of sec¬ 
retaries and professionals can be doubled 
or tripled through the use of electronic 
equipieent. It is also estimated that a 15- 
25% improvement can be expected in 
management productivity. 

All this sounds pretty good. But how 
relevant is the modern information 
technology for India at this point in time? 
One of the primary arguments against 
information technology is that it will lead 
to unemployment with machines replacing 
men. There is some element of truth in this 
but the argument is not strong enough to 
warrant clinging to the traditional par>er- 
work. What is required instead is the 
development of applications of this 
technology in a way in which it does not 
adversely affect employment oppor¬ 
tunities. In fact this trend has already been 
initiated and systems are emerging which 
are 'people-enhancers’ in nature instead of 
being 'people-replacers'. Therefore, 
instead of outright rejection of this 
technology or blind application, what is 
required is judicious application In this res¬ 
pect, as tar as India is concerned, 
information technology is no different from 
the other technologies. 

The second argument against introduc¬ 
tion of modern information technology is 
that it results m deskilling of labour. In the 
West this has been one of the factors that 
has impeded the implementation of this 
technology. The users feel that the 
machine starts doing their work and hence 
they feel bored. Prof Shoshana Zuboff of. 
Harvard Business School has explained 
that this feeling comes because informa¬ 
tion technology fundamentally alters the 
individuafs relations to the task. She calls 
this new relationship "computer 
mediated". Those who work with paper 
and pencil usually feel "in touch" with the 
objects of their tasks through the activity of 
writing and because they are the sources 
of what they write. With computer 
mediated work, employees get feedback 
about the task object only as symbols 
through the medium of the information 
system. Very often, from the point of view 
of the worker, the object of the task seems 
to have disappeared "behind the screen" 
and into the information system. This 
agaiQ is a reasonable and fairly true argu¬ 
ment. But. ways are being found to over¬ 
come this as well. 

It is being emphasised that the purpose 
of information technology is not to 
develop "decision-taking" systems but 
instead to develop "decision-support" sys¬ 
tems. The system should in fact take care 
of the routine and mechanical tasks and. 
leave the brainwork and exercise of judg- 


mbnt' to the user. This means that the sys¬ 
tem should provide the required 
information quickly and thus help the 
decision-maker in making quicker and 
better (well-informed) decisions and thus 
make him more effective. In India where 
this technology is very new, the kind C'f 
applications it is likely to find in the near 
future are not in any way going to impinge 
on the rights of the user or the employee. 
The technology is not even being used for 
the routine tasks so the question of it 
doing decision-making work does not 
arise at all. The argument therefore makes 
more sense in the West and we can hope 
that by the time we reach that stage they 
will have found .suitable answers for us. 

Some critics have also pointed out that 
the technology does not necessarily lead 
to increase in productivity. This is true. We 
should be cautioned against assuming that 
once we have introduced this technology 
It will automatically lead to increased pro¬ 
ductivity. Its introduction has the poten¬ 
tial to increase productivity and creativity. 
\^rd potenliar is crucial and implies that 
the user has the responsibility of convert¬ 
ing this potential into actual benefit. This 
means that installation of such systems is 
only the first step and should not make us 
complacent. 

Information technology is growing 
rapidly in India, and is expected to expand 
even faster in ti e near future. The present 
target foi production of electronic goods 

EQUIPPED TO INFORM 

Secretarial workers: Some of the 
technologies that can be used to support 
and enhance the secretarial worker 
include: word processing, facsimile 
transceivers optical scanning, intelligent 
copier-printers, automated dictations sys¬ 
tems. microform retrieval systems and 
electronic photo-typesetting. 

Profassionals: Technologies like elec¬ 
tronic mail message systems, personal 
computing, distributed data processing 
and automated storage and retrieval sys¬ 
tems can provide the necessary support 
to professionals. 

ManagoTK in addition to the 
technologies that are useful for pro¬ 
fessionals, technologies such as decision- 
support, teleconferencing and business 
graphics can enhance the manager's 
capabilities and provide the potential for 
greatly improved productivity. 

Some of the indigenously produced 
low-cost office products that are now 
available are pocket computers, electronic 
calculators, dictation machines, auto- 
diallers. electronic intercoms, personal 
copiers, electronic typewriters and spirit 
based addressing mauftines. 


by 1990 is Rs 10.000 crores. It is reason¬ 
able to project that the Indian information 
technology business sector on its own will 
contribute increasingly to the wealth of the 
economy since it is part and parcel of the 
concept of modernisation being promoted 
by the leadership of the nation. 

ARJUN SRIVASTAVA 

TECHNOLOGY 

POLICY 

T hough India fias had a long and 
distinguished tradition in science 
and technology from the ancient 
times to the earlier half of the present cen¬ 
tury, organised efforts to develop science 
and technology on a nationwide scale 
began only after independence. One of the 
first steps in this direction was the adop¬ 
tion by Parliament of the Sciontific Policy 
Resolution in March 1958. It spelt out, for 
the first time, the government’s resolve "to 
foster, promote and sustain the cultivation 
of science and scientific re.search and to 
encourage and initiate programmes for the 
training scientific and technical person¬ 
nel. on a scale adequate to fulfil the coun¬ 
try's needs in science and education, 
agriculture and industry, and defence." 
The resolution stressed the need 'to ensure 
that the creative talent of men and women 
is encouraged and finds full scope in scien¬ 
tific activity and to encourage individual 
initiative lor the aopuiiiition and dissemina¬ 
tion of knowledge and for the discovery of 
knowledge, in an atmos()here of academic 
freedom.’The adoption of the resolution 
had a far-reaching impact on the growth 
of .science and technology in post¬ 
independent India. 

One of the first steps the government 
took to attain the objectives spelt out in 
the Scientific Policy Resolution was to 
offer better conditions of service to scien¬ 
tists and associate them with the formula¬ 
tion of major policies. Simultaneously, 
research facilities were va.stly expanded 
with the setting up of a chain of national 
laboratories. expansion of science 
departments in universities and opening of 
institutes of technology. An important 
landmark came in tfie early 1970s when 
the Fifth Five Year Plan was being for¬ 
mulated. For the first time the country’s 
socio-economic development plan was 
integrated with a definite science and 
technology plan. The Sciertce and 
Technology Plan (1974-79). as the Fifth 
Plan came to be called, was prepared by 
the erstwhile National Committee on 
Science and Technology (since superseded 
by the Science Advisory Committee to the 
Cabinet). 

It was soon realised, however, that des- 
(Continued on page S3) 
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CIVIL SERVICES (MAINS) 

BRIEF NOTES 

The Civil Services (Mains) are round the comer.... To help you 
face them with confidence, here are a few informatiorvpacked 
analytical notes. 


DE-INDUSTRIALISATION OF 
BRITISH INDIA 

andloom wasving was the most 
prominent arKi profitable 
handicraft industry in Irtdia during 
the pre*British period. Until the middle of 
the 18th century, Indian ailk and cotton 
textiles held their own in foreign markets in 
spite of the imposition of heavy restrictions 
and prohibition on their sale in Errgland 
and other European countries. In the mid* 
die of the 18th century two very important 
events took place : (1) the English textile 
industry began to develop on the basis of 
new and advanced technology: (2) in 
1757. after the Battle of RIassey, the East 
India Company acquired political control 
over Bengal. 

The process of de-industrialisation was 
begun by the company's use of its newly 
acquired political power to push its Indian 
trade and make it as large arid as profitable 
as possible. The Company used its politi* 
cal power to dictate terms to the weavers. 
The result was that because weaving 
became un-remunerative and the weaver's 
profession invited ^for him troubles, risks 
and oppression, there was large-scale 
desertion of their professions by the 
weavers. The silk industry, too suffered a 
simitar fate. The silk winders were given 
advances and made to work for the com¬ 
pany; they could not work for local or 
private demands, nor could they get ade¬ 
quate returns for their work. They, too. 
therefore, began to desert their pro¬ 
fessions. The gradual disappearance of 
Indian rulers and tfieir courts who were the 
mam customers of town handicrafts, also 
gave a big blow to these industries. For 
instance, the production of military 
weapons depended entirely on the Indian 
states. 

In 1813. the East India Companys 
monopoly of the Indian trade was 
abolished. After 1813 India had to admit 
British goods free or at nominal tariff rates: 
a policy of fresh conquests and direct 
occupation of protected states like Avadh 
was followed in order to increase the num¬ 
ber of purchasers of British goods; moder¬ 
nisation especially throi^ English 
education was begun to develop a taste 
for Western goods in more and more 
Indians: means of transport and oorn- 
munication were developed. The ruin of 


hKiian industries, partmjiariy the rural 
artisan industries, was even more rapid 
once the railways were built. The railways 
enabled British manufacturers to reach the 
remotest villages of the courttry. 

The result was that Indian handmade 
goods were unable to compete with the 
much cheaper products of British mills. 
The continued levy of prohibitive import 
duties in Britain hwtened the destruction 
of Indian harulicraft industries. India rxiw 
became an economic colony of industrial 
England: it exported raw matwiais like raw 
cotton and raw silk which British industries 
needed urgemly, or plantation products 
like mdigo and tea. or foodgrains which 
were in short supply in Britain. 

VUAY KONWAR 

SWADESHI MOVEMENT 

he Mwadeshi and boycott 
movements have their roots in me 
Anti-Partition agitation that started in 
Bengal when on Jul 20. 1905. Lord Cur- 
2 on issued an order dividing the province 
of Bengal into two paits—eastern Bengal 
and Assani with a population of 31 m and 
the rest of Bengal with 54m. 

The Anti-Partition agitation was the 
work of the entire natrartal leadership of 
Bengal and not of any one section. Both 
the rrKjderate leaders like Surendranath 
Banerjee artd Knshrta Kumar Mitra and the 
militant and revolutionary nationalists 
cooperated with one another during the 
course of the agitation. Massive 
demonstrations were staged and pbsqIu- 
tions were passed in v^iich the people 
pledged to do their utmost to maimain the 
unity of Bertgal. 

However, sowi the leaders realised that 
ail this was not going to prove effective 
and more positive aoiion should be taken 
to reveal the inlensity of popular feelings. 
The answei was ammdnhi and boycott. 
Mass meetings were held all over Bengal 
where mmadMhi or use of Indian goods 
and boycott of foitish ^ods was pro¬ 
claimed. Public burning of foreign cloth 
was>' orgaraaerland shops selling foreign 
doth were picketed.The mou^nent was 
an rrmnanae success. 

It had its impact not just In provklmg a 


constructive channel ibr -pent up 
natiottakst faeUt^s but also gave a great 
deal of encouragement to trafien indus- 
tiies. Many textile mitls. soap and match 
factories. harKfioom weaving conctems. 
national banks arKi insurance companies 
were opened. It had aavetal consequences 
in the realm of Indian cukute. too. There 
was a flowering of natiortalist poetry, 
prose and joumaiism. The patriotic songs 
writtan at that time by poets like Rabin¬ 
dranath Tagore (Bande Matram). fl^ani 
Kant Sen aiKf Mukunda Das are sung in 
Ben^ even to this day. Anotiier i:onstruc- 
tive activity undertaken was tfat of 
natkmal education. National educational 
institutions for providing literary, technical 
and physical education were opened by 
nationalists who felt that the existing sys¬ 
tem of education was inadequate. On Aug 
15. 1906, a Natiortal Council of Educa¬ 
tion and a National CoHege with 
Aurobindo Ghose as principal were set up.' 

Another important aspect of the move- 
menf was the widespread support 'it 
received from women and the Muslims. 
The students played a leading rote 
throughout. However, the movwnent did 
not involve the peasants of Bengal, ft was 
confined on the whole to the towns and 
the upper and lower middle classes of the 
province. 

V.K. 

REVOLUTIONARY 

TERRORISM 

.t was the thinking of Tilak and 
Aurobindo as well as the partition of 
Bengal that let loose the stream of 
terrorist consciousness. Atthougfi Titek 
spouted tire he was still for responsive 
cooperation. On the other hand. 
Aurobindo was for aggressive resistance of 
the Russian type. The bomb attacks in 
Muzafterpur and a hide- out of terrorists in 
Maniktatem were the results of his belief. 

in the years after 1905. the British 
beceme very cautious; public meetings 
were con troit o d and at times hirtiatfen: the 
press was gagged -and students were 
punishad for defying orders, in 1907- 
1908. c^lte a few Bengali leaders and 
others rncteding Aurobindo. Krishna 
Kumar Mitra. Ashwini Kumar Dun. Lsia 
Laipat Rai. Afit Skigh and Tiiak ware eilher 
deported or impri s oned. 

Ofw of the strategtes that wasadteded 
by the mvokitionary terrori s t s tuas 
assassnutting unpopular officials. Ssoret 
societies for revotuiion ware formed arxl 
several ravokttianary newspapers'Mke the 
SandMy* and dte ISmwNar in Bengal and 
the 4Ca/ in Maharashtra were beiog^ 
circulated. 

However, stem penalties and harsh 
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^ laws tfokil.^ tMck of tfw revolutionary 
' tarroriats ar^ the nwvement started peter¬ 
ing out.TNs proved that individual cases 
of heroism could not.mobilise the masses. 
The terrorists worked for class purposes 
without any common plan or Central 
leadership. They generally belonged to the 
middle class and did not have a base 
among the workers and the peasants. The 
moderates openly disowned them and the 
extremists ware reluctant to accept them. 

Terrorism appeared again towards the 
end of World War I. Indians abroad started 
mobilising support for planning a vioierit 
rebellion and formed the Ghadar 
fRebellion) Party in 1913. They collected 
lot of funds and sent volunteers to foment 
rebellion among the Indian regiments 
India and South-East Asia. The Britislters 
came to know of their plans and disban¬ 
ded the rebellious regiments and 
imprisoned or hung their leaders. 

Soon after Gandhiji suspended the Civil 
Disobedience Movement in 1922 and 
after the Simon Commission, the terrorists 
made their third appearance. Quite a few 
unpopular officers were killed (including 
some Indians) and the Governor of Bengal 
was shot at by a girl student. Bhagat 
Singh, Sukhdev and Rajguru were the 
more prortiinent leaders, who were depor¬ 
ted in 1931. Another stalwart. Surya Sen, 
who escaped from Chittagong in 1932. 
was captured and hanged in Dacca in 
1933. V.K. 

DRAIN OF WEALTH 

he drain of wealth from India began in 
Bengal in the year 1757 with the 
British victory at Plassey. Prior to 
1757. for more than a century. European 
traders had been obliged to bring bullion 
into India, as Indian cotton and silk goods 
had a flourishing market in the West while 
Indian demand for Western products was 
usually negligible. The trend was reversed 
in 1757. Bullion began to flow out in a 
continuous stream, and after 1765, 
another form of drain was organised 
through the use of Bengafs revenues to 
purchase goods for export from Bengal. 

In the first stage, plunder from Bengal 
and the profits made from duty-free inland 
trade were sent out. It has been estimated 
that between 1757 and 1765. nearly 6m 
pounds were sent to Britain. This amount 
did not include the trading profits of the 
company. 

From 1765 when the company 
received the Diwan. the surplus revenue of 
Bengal was invested in purchasing the 
articles exported from India by the East 
India Company. These purchases were 
known as 'investments'. Thus, through in 
vestments'. Bengafs revenue was sent to 
England. The actual drain was even more, 
as a large part of the salaries and other 
incomes of English officials and the trading 


fortunes df English merchants also found 
their way into England. 

There was a constant need for a 
unilateral transfer of funds to Britain and 
this need progressively increased over 
tirine.Before IBSB. the ^t India Company 
had to bear the burden of maintaining its 
London establishment and paying 
dividends to its shareholders. This was 
replaced after 1B5B by the costs of the 
Secretary of State's India Office; and the 'In 
dia Debt' in England,* which was already 
considerable due to the company's military 
adventures and the expenses of suppress¬ 
ing the Mutiny, was sharply enhanced in 
1S5B when compensation to company 
shareholders was added to its 
account. These charges were called Home 
Charges which also included pensions to 
British Indian idfficials. and army officers, 
military and other stores purchased in 
England, costs of army training, transport 
and campaigns outside India but charged 
on Indian finances and the guaranteed 
interest on railways. In 1901-02. for 
instance.Home Charges came to £17.3m. 
To this official account must be added the 
remittances made by British officials in 
India and the transfer of profits made in 
India by British private investments. 

The mechanism of the drain of wealth 
was as follows;British purchasers of Indian 
exports bought Council Bills from the Sec¬ 
retary of State in returii for sterling (which 
was used to meet the Home Charges). The 
Council Bills were then exchanged for 
rupees from the Government of India's 
revenues, and the rupees used to buy 
Indian goods for export. Conversely, the 
British officials and businessmen in India 
bought sterling bills in return for their pro¬ 
fits in rupees from British owned Exchange 
Banks: the London branches of these 
banks paid in pound for such bills with the 
money coming from Indian exports, 
purchased through the rupees obtained 
through the sale of Sterling Bills. 

V.K. 

GANG A PROJECT 

here is perhaps no other river in the 
world which holds such a central 
place in the lives of a people, as the 
river Ganga does for Hindus. From time 
immemoriai the Ganga has symbolised the 
unity and continuity of a people othenwise 
divided by caste and regional barriers On 
the bante of this holy river several 
activities—economic. cultural and 
religious—have flourished and therefore in 
more ways than one the Ganga represents 
the fountainhead of Indian civilisation. 

Yet. despite all its sanctity, the Ganga is 
extremely polluted and though it may still 
purify the soul, it does not do the same to 
the body. 

.The major sources of pollution iden¬ 
tified so fai irtclude industrial wastes. 


dumping of sewage. Irmhersibn ^ dead 
bodies and the surface run-off from 
cultivated areas on which fertilisers and 
pesticides have been used. Further, the 
holy dip taken by millioris at pilgrim cen¬ 
tres is another contributory factor towards 
pollution. UP. particularly Kanpur, cort- 
tributes most heavily to the pollution of the 
river with West Bengal following suit. 

It is with this existing state of affairs that 
PM Rajiv Gandhi announced the formation 
of the Central Ganga Authority (CGA) in 
February with the prime objective of clean¬ 
ing the Ganga and preventing further 
pollution of the river. A 10-member board 
has been set up for this purpose with the 
PM as its chairman and the other members 
consisting of the chief ministers of UP, 
West Bengal and Bihar, the Deputy Chair¬ 
man of the Planning Commission and the 
ministers of state for science, technology 
and environment. Though the idea of 
cleaning the Ganga was the brainchild of 
the former PM. Mrs Indira GanOhi, it could 
not be realised by her due to her sudden 
death. 

The Ganga, which is 2.525 kms long, 
begins from Gangotn in the Himalayas and 
flows through eight states—Himachal 
Pradesh. Punjab. Haryana. UP. Rajasthan. 
Madhya Pradesh. Bihar, West Bengal, 
including the Union temtory of Delhi, 
before it merges with the Bay ol Bengal at 
Ganga Sagar. During its course, it passes 
throu(|ii 29 class I cities (population over 
1.00.000) 22 class II cities (pornilation 
between 50,000 and 1.00.000) and 48 
towns having a population less than 
50,000. 

The cost of the five-year Ganga project 
which was estimated to be arourul Rs 250 
crores. has been allocated a budget of Rs 
292 crrjres, out of which Rs. 240 crores 
would be spent during the period of the 
Seventh Plan. 

A Ganga Action Plan to co-ordinate the 
''anous activities war. drawn up by the 
department of environment and approved 
by the Central Ganga Authority. It includes: 

• construction of a netv/oik of sewer lines 
in all the towns, apart from the renovation of 
the existing sewage systems. Ckiss I cities 
will be given first priority in all these 
activities as their population constitutes 
the majority of the people living on the 
river bank. 

• low-cost sanitation schemes in areas 
near the river will be constructed to rxe- 
vent human wastes from being deposited 
in the river. 

• community cattle sheds will be set up 
in urban areas to prevent animal wastes 
from reaching the river. 

• prei/ention of throwing of dead bodies 
into the river, though this being an age- 
old custom will be a sen.sitive issue to 
handle. 

(Continuad on page 66) 
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Pl^NJAB 

AKALIS IN ACTION 

he pre-potl days in Punjab passed in toartut expectancy ot a 
terrorist attack. For disruptive forces have struck lethal blows 
whenever a solution to the Punjab problem has been within the 
Centre's grasp. The government, however, took all possible precautions 
to avert any such possibility this time. Apart from the massive d^loy- 
ment of security forces in the state, there was also considerable tighten 
ing of security measures for the poll contestants. The government also 
announced its decision to treat its employees on election duty on par 
with para military staff in relation to performance of poll duty. A compen¬ 
sation of Rs 1 lakh to Rs 1.25 lakh was also announced for the family of 
any employee who might suffer a mishap whilst on poll duty as well as 
employment to at leas; one member of the bereaved family. 

However, despite these measures the terrorists did matoa vain bids to - 
spread panic.On Sep 22, three people in Delhi were killed in a 
trartsistor-bomb blast similar to the ones that rocked the Capital and 
pans of north India in May last. And on Sep 23 a series <if tioinb btastS' 
erupted across Punjab killing three people and causirtg wdsnsive- 
damage to several vehicles used for canvassing. 

Electioneering was also coihparatively subdued in the state this time. 
And although PM Rajiv Gandhi's election lours did draw the crowds.' 
there was a marked absence of big public rallies on the whola Can-' 
didates relied mainly on personal contacts and door-to-door campaign¬ 
ing. White the electioh manifestos of the two major 
contenders—the Akali Dal and the Congress (I) laid emphasis primarily 
on peace, prosperity and ecorromic development, the Akali Dal made 
coricerted efforts to portray a united, secular front: It even went to the 
extent oi fielding six Hindu candidates. 

On Sep 25 Puniab went to the polls—overtly calm but tense. But 
much to everyone's relief pcdling was mostly peaceful, unmarred by 
terrorist violence and unaffected by the boycott call given by Baba 
Joginder Singh ot the United Akali Dal. The overall polling percentage 
averaged 55% to 60%—respectable by any poll standards. 

The results did not come as a surprise. The AkaM Dal emerged vic- 
tonous with 73 of the 115 Assembly seats to its credit—just falling 
shon of a two-third majority What did come as a surprise, however was 
the scale ot the Akali victory. It bettered its previous best o1 1977 
Obviously the magnitude of the victory could not have been possible 
with only Sikh votes going in the Oafs favour, which goes to show that 
a substantial number oi Hindu votes were also cast for the Daj, 
underscoring the people s desire tor a strong, stable one-party govern¬ 
ment to a weak coalition The Oal ai.so managed to secure seven of the 
13 Lok Sabha seats leaving tlie remaining six to the Congfessfl). The rul¬ 
ing party could amass a meagte 32 Assembly seats. 

However, the clean sweep by the Akalis was viewed with a cer¬ 
tain amount of trepidilion. For the Akalis have made no secret of their 
internal power wars. Former CM Piakash Singh Badal was expected to 
create bad blood during the selection ol the party leader. But realising 
the enormous res(K)nsibility entrusted to tfie Dal by the people of 
F\injab. Badal himself proposed the name of Surjit Singh Bamala. the 
obvious inheritor of Longowal s moral legacy, for the party's- leadership 
The obvious corollary was the unanirtious selection of Bamala as the 
new CM of t^niab. 

On Sap 29. a six-member Punjab Ministry was sworn into office. 
Badal. for reasons best known to Him. has decided to opt out of the 
ministry. At the moment the ministry comprises CM Bamala who is also 
in charge of tire home, ju-stice vigilance, personnel and administrative 
reforms cooperation, irilormation and public relations ponfolios 
Finance Minister Balwant Singh who will also have the additional 
portfolios of excise, taxation and industries: Amrinder Singh has been 
allocated the portfolios of agriculture and forests rural development and 
panchayats while Sukhjinder Singh gels education and cultural affairs 
Basant Singh Khalsa has been given health, family welfare, social and 
women s welfare and welfareof scheduled castes and backward classes 
and finally. Major Sirtgh Uboke -las been entrusted with defence .ser¬ 
vices wellare. revenue and rehabilitation. 
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Bamala has promised the people a .govemnwm vi4iieh "everyone 
may regard as his own". But his initial moves as CM show distinct, s'igns 
of succumbing to communal pressures. Already the detention orders of 
224 people arrested under the National Security . Act have been 
revoked. Bamala has also made it abundantly clear that his govsmmant 
will not go out of its way to wipe out extremism. According to hitn - 
extremists wilt be dealt with "politely aruf softV. Said Bamala,'Aflat aH 
they are our own people who have gone astray, and they have to be : 
brought back." To add to this he has given his assurance tlMt police will 
not be allowed to enter the Golrien Temple in the future. 

Surdt moves may well widen the communal rift between the Sikhs 
and nort-Sikhs in the state. At this juncture, therefore, Bamala's 
foremost objective should be to establish his credibility. _ 

INOIA-SRILANKA 

FIRE AND FURY 

E ven though tne lamii militants and the Sri Lankan army nave given 
up any pietance of a ceasefire and are once again at. war with 
each other in right earnest India continues to flax its diptomatic 
muscles in an attempt to get the warring factions back to the negotiat¬ 
ing table. Despite the setback it suffered during the Thimpu talks, India 
has made renewed efforts to placate the two sides. 

The External Affairs Ministry in New Delhi had wide-ranging talks. 
with a high-iavei Sri Lankan tMm on the working paper relating to * 
devolution of powers in TamK areas. 1he Eelam National Liberation Fioin 
(ENLF) and other Tamil groups ware also invited to New Delhi for con¬ 
sultations. PM Rajiv Gandhi himself met the Tamil militant leaders. 

The efforts did not prove entirely ftitile. India managed to ensure an 
interim ceasefire from the Tamils and Sri Lankans. What it could not 
manage, however, was an extension of this fragile understanding bet¬ 
ween the two sides to an effective and f'l tal ceasefire. The blatant 
violation of theceasefire agreement by the rigger-happy Sri Lankan for¬ 
ces aruf the Tamil militants has created a lot of bad blood. 

So. although the Tam'if leaders have come out with suggestions for a 
lasting ceasefire no common ground for an agreement has yet been 
found. In fact one-of the major suggestions for an external peace- 
' keeping force for supervisirtg the implementation of the ceasefire has 
been r^ected outright by thesGri Lankan authorities. They are. however 
planning to constitute a team of observers, solely composed of Sri Lan¬ 
kans belonging to the major ethnic strata and having judicial experience 
to monitor the ceasefire. 

Meanwhile,the Tamils have also laid down certain pre-conditions foi a ■ 
formal ceasefire. These include disarming ot home guards and civilians, 
non-imposition of curfew in Tamil areas, lifting ol surveillance tones 
confining ol security toices to the baaacks arxl a settlement policy which 
does not altei the demographic pattern in any way. 

The ENLF has also demanded expulsiort ot British SAS-tralheo mer¬ 
cenaries and Mossad (men of Israeli Intelligence) Irom Sri Lanka. It has 
asked the Sri Lankan Government to stop swiOing civitian.i to Pakistan 
for arms training. The ENLF has also sought protection for various sec- 
■tions ol Tamils in the island rtation including fishermen, shopkeepers and ■ 
plantation workers as also guarantees against burning. Inoting. abduc¬ 
tion and rape in Tamil areas. 

The Sri Lankan Government at the momerrt has adopted an 
aggressive stance too and is not wHKng to concede an inch. So in Spite 
oi the declaration ot a temporary ceasefire-'an axtensibn of the 12 
week truce—both sides are still indulging in violence. 

Across the Palk Straits.-the Tamil Nadu state governinant .along with 
various political parties organised a state bandh on Sep 24 to raotest 
against the atrocities on Sri Lankan Tamils. This is the second organised 
bandh (the first was organised on Aug 2.1983). Mass fasts and bandhs 
. were organised by the ruling AlADMKi The Union territory of Pon¬ 
dicherry also observed a 12 hour bandh. 

On the same day. unfortunately.-the TamHs in Sri Lanka, 'm a major 
ceasefire violation, launched a maaeive attack oii .a fxtiiee atat^ in 
north ^ Lanka. But, aa Sri Lankan .Sedwity Minister Ltifith 
Athuiathmudali put it rather optimiatically—"Suoo^ comae only after a 
number of failures. The irnportant thma-ie not togiM(.ti|ii." 





CHANGef<5R;tHE BEtfER? 

A cabinet rashufRe had bem on the carde-for quite some time. Yet 
yd^it finaifyi took place on.Sa|K'26. evetyotw was taken bv> 
swprise pacHcutariy the ministers involved. * The large-scale 
iTKkjdionK S)C|(*k)n& prOmdiior» and demotions are. however, by no rneans. 
haphazard. Thev h«w been carefully .planned and executed with clinical 
precision. 

Not only has the reshuffle brought in several new faces and 
transfened old faces-to new places, it has changed the basic structure of 
the PM's Cabinet considerably. While reducing the importance of 
Cabinet ministers substantially, it simultaneously bestows additional 
powers on the ministers of state who will henceforth have specific res> 
. possibilities. The hitherto two-tier council of ministers lias now acquiied 


a iniro eer wtm ine<tnaucDon ot .mree oapuiY miiwwrs. Ana in Keeping 
widi his youthful imagti. (he -PM has transhaad young blood ‘nto the 
Cabinet. Young, dynamic parspne hare biNin pfaead :ip kay positions 
from where th^ can run tl^aftairs of the state without undue inter¬ 
ference by senior members.’Fihaliy. not only has there ^taeen a reshoffle 
of ministere but a rsatmcturing of minisfr^ too. Whw eerMsr tfim were 
.31 ministrie8therearenowonly27. of wliichthreearelookinoafier -new 
portfolios-Programme Implemeniatioa Transport and Water Resources. 
And. with due conskfwatibn to the importance of ministries, 
departments have been increased, reduced or merged accordingly. 
Then, the institution of parliamentary secretaries in the PM's Cabinet has 
been completely abolished. 

Altogether 16 new ministers have been inducted which include three 
new Cabinet ministers, while six ministers have been ousted. These 
include C.S. Singh (textiles). Margatham Chandrasekhar (women and 
social welfare). Bir Sen (environment and forest). Ashok Gehloi (tourism 


ANALYSING THE CHANGES 

BY C.P. BHAMBRI Dean. School of Social Sciences. JNU 


T he Council of Ministers of the Union Government was reshuffled 
on Sep 25. 1985, following which 15 new persons were 
inclutM and six ministers of PM Rajiv Gandhi's team dropped. 
The Constitution of India provides for a parlmmentary form'of govern- 
iTieni in which the PM is the head of a Council of Ministers. It is on his 
recommerldation that the President of India appoints ministers and 
allocates their specific responsibilities. According to parliamentary 
theory, the' PM, as the leader of the majority party, has full powers to con 
.slilule his Council of Ministers, but in actual practice, every PM has to 
accommodate important political groups and regional leaders in his 
Council. Many a time a Cabinet reshuffle means simple reorganisation ol 
work among the ministers. At times, however, a Cabinet reshuffle may 
take the form of a surgical operation. During the priministership of Pt 
Jawaharlal Nehru, important ministers from his Cabinet were dropped 
under the well known "Kamraj Plan". It was an important political opera¬ 
tion carried out by Pt Nehru on the basis of political considerations 
Similarly, the late Mrs Gandhi reshuffled her Cabinet in 1969 when she 
was involved in a political struggle with the Congress Party. The party 
split in 1969 because the reshuffle was based on a .power stniggle 
within the party. Thus a Cabinet reshuffle may result in trivial reorganiaa- 
tion of work or it may even have political significance. The PM may ask a 
minister to resign if he is not satisfied with his performance: or he may 
shift a minister and allot to him ministerial work of a potitically sensitive 
nature, on the basis of which meanings are drawn as to whether a per¬ 
son has been promoted oi demoted in the process of the reshuffle. 
While the selection of his team and allocation of work |s a prwogaiive of 
the PM. many politicat considerations play a role in the constitution or 
•uconstitution of the Council of Ministers. In the specific Indian context, 
the Council of Ministers should have caste, community and regional r^- 
resentation. and any imbalance is to be corrected by inducting new 
.ministei s to replace some of the old ones. 

The recent Cabinet reshuffle has to be interpreted , in terms of its 
oolitic.']! and administrative significance. Its political significance does 
not lie in the dropping oi the six ministers from the Council for all of 
'them were political light weights. The political significance of iNs 
reshuffle lies in (a) the induction of A. B.A Ghani Khan Choudhuiy who 
Mas brought back from political wilderness; (b) appointments of Arun 
Nehru and Arun Siogh in extremely crucial-ministries and (c) the shifting 
of P.V. Narasimha Rao from the Ministry of Defence to the newly 
created Ministry of Human Resources Oevelopmant. 

Ghani Khan Choudhury is an important factional leader in the West 
Bengal Congress. Perhaps the PM felt that in the West Bengal Congress 
party, Chowdhury's fa'ctio-i deserved a special place. Arun Nehru and 
Arun Singh are very close to the PM and by shifting Nehru frOm the 
Ministry of Power to itie Home Ministry and by appointing Arun Singh, 
formerly Parliamentary Secretary to the PM. as Minister of State tor 
Defence, Research and Development Organisation, the PM has reposed 
faith foi these crucial ministries on his very close associates. 

During the last few years, the internal law and order situation in India 
has deteriorated and tha country has witnessed large-scale violence in 
Assam. Purqab. Gujarat and Maharashtra and caste and communal 
violence has been siH’eading iiv various parts of the country. The new 
::;;;^'>ister of Slate lor Ho^ne. Afun Nehru has been appoktted to perform 


a very crucial rote ii) the context of growing-lawlessness in the country 
Further, the problem of law and order is politically a very sensitive issue 
and any political misjudgment can lead to disaster. 

India's internal security is deteriorating and the US-Pak military aid 
programme is creating serious problems for our defence preparedness. 
This is one reason why the PM has brought in Anin Singh, a personal 
friend, as Minister of Slate for Defence. Research and Development 
Organisation. For the last two decades, India has concentrated on 
indigenous defence production because during the Indo-Pak war. 
1965, the US refused to give India the spare parts tor its defence 
equipment. This had on impact on the Indian policy-makers and a 
serious effort was made to undertake defence research and develop¬ 
ment programmes. 

B.R. Bhagat has been brought.into the Cabinet asMinister for 
ternal and he will be assisted by K. R. Narayanan, an erstwhile diplomat, 
who will be the Minister of Sta;p in this ministry. In the previous years, 
many a time the PM has himself handled India's foreign affairs and at 
times separate Cabinet ministers like Y.B. Chavan.Swaran Singh and 
Dinesh Singh have handled this vital portfolio. 

India is the chairperson of the norvaligned movement and we believe in 
an activist • foreign policy of non-alignmeni and world peace This 
requires political leadership and only an indefiendent Cabinet ministei 
can provide such a leadership to the Ministry of External Affairs. 

The reshuffle can also be viewed from the administrative angle. It a 
government wants to focus its special attention on some specific p^(^ 
grammes of development, it either creates a new ministry or reorganises 
and restructures the old ones, in this reshuffle, ministerial departments 
ol Orlian development and rural development have been established. In 
the changing context ol India s socio-economic development, urban 
and rural development require special attention. The creation of a 
separate depan ment foi urban development and rural dovelopmen’ 
shows that the new govermneni know.s tlfai the totality of problems o< 
urban and rural development can be tackled in a comprehensiveman- 
ner only it separate ministers deal With them independently Siinilailv 
the, creation of a new Ministry ol l-luman Resources tievelopment witf 
Education. Culture. Youth Affairs. Sports and Women is ii recognition 
of the fact that development of the vast human resources ol India needs 
special attention. 

The new government is also concerned dbout the arimiiiislraiive bot¬ 
tlenecks in the country's economic oevelopment—especially the metti- 
cient functioning of the infrastructure and ttie public socloi emerpnses 
Ghani Khan Choudhury has been appointed as Minister for Froqiiirnme 
Implfmentation and reM aspects of transport have been brouqftt 
under a new Ministry of Transport. A Cabinet ministei has also tteen 
appointed to deal with Water Resources. Thus creation of new minis 
tries of Transport. Water Resources and'Programme Irnplernentatior* 
sliows that the Governmem of India attaches great significance to ttw; 
speedy economic development ot the country.Hence the reshuffle oi the 
Council of Ministers is apparently efficiency-oriented ana result-oriented 

In a nutshell the Cabinet reshuffle has two basic goals—(a) to provide 
political weight to the Ministry of Home. Defence and External Affairs, 
anti (b) add administrative strength to ifie Ministry of Economic Affairs 
However, the future will reveal the results of this political exercise. 
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The New Cabinet 

Following is the list of ministers in the new 
Cabinet with their respective portfolios. 


PM Rajiv Gandhi 

Defence Science 
and Technology. 
Planning. Person¬ 
nel and Adminis¬ 
trative Reforms. 
Environment and 
Forests 

Cabinet Ministers 

Buta Singh 

Agricultural . and. 
Rural Development 

Vasant Sathe 

Energy 

• 8.R. Bhagat 

External Affairs 

V.P. Singh 

Finance 

Mohsina Kidwai 

Health and Family 
Welfare 

S.6. Chavan 

Home 

P.V. Narasimha Rao 

Human Resources 
and Development 

•N.D. Tiwari 

Industry 

Asoke Sen 

Law and Justice 

H.K.L Bhagat 

Parliamentary 

Affairs and Tourism 

A.B.A. Ghani 

Programme 

Khan Choudhary 

Implementation 

K.C. Pant 

Steel and Mines 

Bansi Lai 

Transport. 

Railways and Civil 
Aviation 


Abdul Ghafoo'r Urban 

Development 

B. Shankaranand Water Resources 

Ministers efStete 
(Independent ehergsif 


V.N. Gadgil 

Information and 
Broadcasting 

Khursheed Alam Khan 

Commerce 

R.N. Mirdha 

Communications 

K P. Singh Deo 

Food and Civil 
Supplies 

T. Anjiah 

Labour 

Nawal Kishore Sharma 

Petroletim 

•Rajendra Kumari Bajpai 

Welfare 

Ministers of State 

Yogendra Makwana 

Agriculture 

Natwar Singh 

Fertilisers 

C.L. Chandrakar 

Rural Development 

Arif Mohammad Khan 

Power 

K.R. Narayanan 

External Affairs 

Janardhan Poojary 

Banking and 

Insurance 

Arun Nehru 

Internal Security 
Police. Rehabilita¬ 
tion. Law and 
Order. 

P.A. Sangma 

States and Union 
territories 

•Sushila Rohatgi 

Education and Cul¬ 
ture 

R.K. Jaichandra Singh 

Chemicals 


*'M. Arunachalam 

Industries 

H.R. Bhardwaj 

* Law and Justice 

Ghulam Nabi Azad 

i^rliamentafy 

Affairs (Rajya 

Sabha) 

•Sitaram Kesri 

Partiamentary 

Affaire (Rajya 

Sabha) 

Ram Dulah Sinha 

Mines 

Madhavrao Scindia 

Railways 

•Rajesh Pilot 

Surface Transport 

•Jagdish Tytler 

Civil Aviation 

Dalbir Singh 

Urban 

Development 

•Sukh Ram 

Defence Produc¬ 
tion and Defence 
Supplies 

Arun Singh 

Defence Research 
and Development 
Organisation 

Shivraj Patll 

Personnel and 

Administrative 

Reforms 

*Ajit Panja 

Planning 

Z.B. Ansari 

Environment and 
Forests 

Deputy Ministers 

•S Krishna Kumar 

Family Welfare 

•P. Chidambaram 

Commerce 

*G. Gomarigo 
{•New inductions) 

Welfare 


and civil aviation) — all of whom are ministers of state—and two Cabinet 
ministers- -Veeiendra Paiil (industry) and Rao Birendra Singh (food and 
civil supplies). The shake-ut) of the Cabinet is a clear indicator of the 
■pM’s intention: fie wants a welt-knit and well co-ordinated team of 
result-onented. dynumic men at the helm to steei the country on.tfie 
path of progress 

The Cabinet reshutlle has also tieen resporusible for the acquisition of 
a new CM by UP. Thu lormei CM N.D. Tiwari tiad. a year earlier, given 


Some Restructured Ministries 


Ministry 

Then 

Now 

Home 

Law El Order, 

Centre-State Rola- 
lions, UTs. Offi¬ 
cial Language 

Law b Order, Centre-State 
Relations. UTs. Official 
Language. Newspapers and 
Printing Press. Internal 

Security. IPS 

Industry 

Heavy Industry. Com¬ 
pany Atlairs. Indus¬ 
trial Development. 
DGTD 

Company Affairs. Industrial 
Development DGTD. 

Chemicals. Petro-chemicals. 
Bureau of Public 

Entrepreneurs 

Information 

Radio. TV. DAVP 

Radio TV. DAVP. Registrar of 

b l>roiidca.sling 

Registrar of Nevvs- 
tiapers. Film Cen.srii- 
ship Newspapers Et 
Printing Press 

Newspapers 

Commerce 

Commerce 

Commerce. Textiles. Supply 

Education 

Education 

Film Censorship, Education. 
Sports. Arts & Culture. Youth 
Affairs (called Human Resour¬ 
ces and Development). 

Railways 

Riiilwavs 

V 

Railways. Civil Aviation, Sur¬ 
face Transport (called 

Transjiort Ministry now) 

Agriculture 

Agriculture. Cooper.i- 
iion. Agricultural 
Research 

Agriculture. Cooperation. 

Agricultural Research. Fer - 
tiliseis. Rural .Development 


up Ills Cabinet position as Ministei of Industry, to take up the reins of 
administration of the most populous state in the country. And. only two 
days prior to the reshuffle, he tendered his resignation from the post of 
CM Obviously the Cabinet needs his undoubted political acumen far 
more than does UP And PM Rajiv Gandhi's visit to the flood affected 
areas in UP a week earlier was intended to servo more than one pur¬ 
pose. Not that UP was allowed to suffer because of Tiwari's exit. In a 
smooth transition Vir Bahadur Singh, a known hardliner in the Tiwari 
Ministry, was unanimouslyjtfworn in as the now CM of UP Singh has 
the reputation of being a no-nonsense-man-of-action and may well 
prove to be a change for the better. 

ASSAIVt 

AFTER THE ACCOR D_ 

I n the wake of the memorandum of understanding signed between 
the Centre and the Assam agit itors. the government has dcKiided to 
drop disciplinary action against Central Govemrpent employees who 
had participated in the Aitsam agitation, barring those involved in 
sciious incidents of violence. Guidelines on the apjiroach to these 
emiiloyees have already been issued by the Ministry of Pnrsonnet and 
Administrative Retorms. 

According to these, the period of absence of various categories of 
employees duo to their participation .n the agitation will be regularised. 
In case of employees who were merely passive participants, the period 
of absence will be adjusted against leave. However break in service of 
active participants will also be regularised. This will prove jiarticularly 
beneficial lor employees, especially in the railways, who had retired but- 
were not being given retirement benefits owing l to forfeiture of past 
services. 

The Government has also decitfed to tgke back temporary employees 
who had been discharged for participation in the agitation, provided the 
posts vacated by them are still open and they have not been involved in 
any violent act. Those already penalised will also be given an oppor¬ 
tunity to file appals and review petitions. 

The Election Commission, in the meantime, is facing an uphill task in 
Assam. When the Assam accord was signed, the EC liad ptactically 
completed the intensive revision of electoral rolls on the basis of Mar 25 
1971 as the cut-off year. In fact, the final rolls for 62 of the 126 con-. 
stiiuencies fiad even been published. With the announcement of Jan 1 
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.T966 w ttw^NMir cut'off yaar. -tha EC wMi hawa to pa^ rapaai tha- 
tedious axereisa of roH revisioa And before the ptblicaiion of the final 
elector^ rdUs in the state, the EC wW have to dispose of over 12 iakh 
claims and otqections. Foi this it has already appointed 10 central 
observersand 13 additional chief alactoral officers. 

The EC. however, hopes to finalise the electoral tolls by November. 
Which means elections wW, in all probability be held in December. 
Meanwhile, widespread bandhs and protest demonstrations in the 
minority areas of the state clearly indicate that the accord has 
antagonised the minorities, in any case, the Congress (I) will not be hot 
favountes in the election fray. The tussle will be centred around the 
Assam agitation leaders, still riding high In tlie aftermath of (he accord, 
and the CPM and other political panics which are opposing the accord. 

INDIA-BHUTAN 

REAFFIRMATION OF GOODWILL _ 

P M Rativ Gandhi's three-day visit to Bhutan, the land of, the 
thundw dragon or Druk Yul, starting Sep 29. further strengthened 
the bond of friendship which exists between the two neighbouring 
countries. The visit was, however, not merely an official one. A deep 
personal note ran through it. For Bhutan's royal family enjoys close per> 
sonal ties with the Nehru clan—since way back in 1958 when former 
PM Jawaharial Nehru visued the country. The late PM Indira Gandhi roo 
visited Bhutan twice—in 1968 and 1972. 

Apart from this India has also played the role of Bhutan's vital 
economic prop for the past 27 years. Not only has it financed most of 
Bhutan's development programmes and Five Year Plans but it is also its 
largest development and trade partner. In fact, its assistance amounts to 
a sizeable 50% of the country’s Fifth Plan anticipated expenditure duiing 
1981-87. However, as Rajiv Gandhi was quick to point out. this assis¬ 
tance has no political-strings attached." Rather, we consider it a sharing 
ot resources for common benefit." he said. 

As of now, India plans to finance the improvement of electricity dis¬ 
tribution systems in Thimpu and Paro and also the construction ot mini 
hydel projects at Gyetsa and Khaling in eastern Bhutan. Currently India is 
engaged in helping Bhutan set up its broadcasting station. 

During his stay at Thimpu Rajiv Gandhi addressed a special session of 
Uie Btiutan National Assembly. Thetschogitu, Summing up his visit on 
his return he said: "The visit went off welt. We exchanged views and as a 
result of the visit, the Bhutan—India friendship is further strengthened " 
Hut perhaps the mast accurate summation otlndo-Bhutanese relations 
was made by Bhutan's Foreign Minister Lyangpo Dawa Tashering who 
remarked- "On vario js mtornotional issues we do nor see eye to eye with 
India but the differences should be accepted as between two 
neighbours enjoying mutual respect." 

SEVENTH PLAN 

PRIORITIES ON PAPER 

T he Planning Commission has approved the Seventh Plat*, draft. The 
finalised Plan document envisages a total public sector outlay ol 
Rs 1.80.000 crores. This marks an increase of nearly 64% over 
the actual outlay ot Rs 1.10.000 crores during the Sixth Plan Although 
the approach paper ot the Seventh Plan apjrrnved by the National 
Development Council envisaged a total Plan-outlay oi Rs 3.20.000 
crores inclusive of the Rs 1.80,000 crote public serjtor outlay, a serious 
resource ciunch has forced the commission to reduce the share of 
public sector outlay from 80% in itie Sixth Plan to 55% .n the Seventh. 
The share of the private sector has registered a corre.S()onding increase 
from 20% to 45%. There is an assumption that the pricing policy of the 
public sector will have to be revised in an attempt to raise the income of 
the public sector units. 

The hallmark of the Plan, however, is the investment in modeinisation 
and updating of technology in all sectors. Higher allocatinas have been 
made for infrastiuctural sectors like power, coal, petroleum and 
railways. Adequate provision has been made for agriculture, ru.al 
development, and irrigation too. Emphasis has also been laid on 
improving dry land farming and rice cultivation in the eastern region in 
an attempt to attain regional balance in the .lyricultural sector The Plan 
document also lays greater stress on human resources deveiofjirient m 
aroas of social welfare, education and youth services |including spoils), 
trealth and family welfare. Special attention has been given to socio¬ 
economic programmes for women. 

_ The Plan projects an annual growth rate of 5% The annual growth 
^ rate fo' exports is an estimated 6.S’!!, while that for imports 5.8%. Quite 


hsartaningiy the Plan is axpaotad to ganarata sitdiltpnai anptaymant 
opportunities to the tuna of 40m man years but m the and of tha Plan 
period there would still ba a backlog of nina million man yaars. Tha 
agricultural strategy has bean changed accordingly to step up employ¬ 
ment in the rural sector. The IRDP end anti-poverty programmes will 
also be strengthened while construction activities will be given a boost 
in the urban sector to generate more employment opportunities. 
According to the Plan document, the poverty line will decline from the 
present 37% ot the population to 26% in 1989-9U in terms of the 
revised poverty line of Rs 6,400 per year for a family of five members. 

Level of deficit financing will, according to ihe draft Seventh Plan, be 
maintained at Rs 13.000 cioros for the five-year period. However, since 
the 1985-B6 budget envisages a deficit of over Rs 5.000 crores. deficit 
financing will not be able to raise more than Rs 8.000 crores during the 
next four years. The level of external assistance is envisaged at Rs 20 
000 crores. And although over the next two years no serious balance ot 
payment problem is expected despite repayments to the IMF. there may 
be problems ol balance of payment later on for which the document 
suggests limiting of oil imports and stepping up of exports substantially. 

Ths finalised plan document will now be placed befoie the Union 
Cabinet for approval after which the National Development Council will 
place Its final seal of approval. 

RBI REPORT 

NOTE OF CAUTION _ 

T he Reserve Bank of India (RBI) in its annual report for 1984-55. 
presents a happy picture ot the Indian economy On the eve of the 
Seventh Plan the economic scenanc is very encouraging. The level 
of foodgrams .stocks has touched an unprecedented 29m tonnes with the 
jxiblic distribution system. The level of foreign exchange reserves is alsd 
reasonably comfortable. Both these factors are vital for the restoration 
and sustenance of price stability. 

The recent relaxations in industrial licencing and imports and fiscal 
reforms together with a sustained buoyancy in the capital market' is 
designed to catalyse investments in the economy Also, according to 
the report there was a noticeable impiovemem m the pncb siUidtion dur- 

(Continumd on pag»S4i 

Sunny Star 



Btaiingon tha trait ofOatmlar Bern's two world record setting 
'eeonomymobila'cars, which in 1980 stunned the world by giving 
aver t.ZOO kmporUtra. is another Bam trendsetter: Solar- 
powered 'SilverArrow'. 

The car wes fleshed out in all its sparkling finery during the 
Tour de Sol: the Swiss car rally for solar-powered vehicles. The 
Bens marvel on wheels was surely the star of the show. In 
cooperetion withAlphm Real AG, Ihe Zurich company responsible 
for the power unit, Bens technicians managed to put the car on its 
mad to fama, in just five months. 

At Tout de Sol the car disployrd an amazing performance -its 
432 solar cells purr out480 watts of power propelling the carta o 
maximum speed o! 71 krn per hr. 'Silver Arrow' streaked away 
with allpraisas and won the competition-naturady one might say! 
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MFXICO 

FAT AL ROC KS_ 

I n one ot Iho wor^t naturiil disasters in this century. Mexico was roC' 
ked by a senes ut earthquakes that left more than 10.000 dead, 
accoiding to American .sources. Ttie first quake hit Central Mexico on 
Sep Ifl. devastating Mexico City. According to the Mexican Red Cross, 
at least 760 (icisons were killed. 868 were still missing on the second 
day and 4.642 were irijuied. But unconfirmed newspaper reports spoke 
of 3.000 dead in Mrjxico City and an additional 300 in the Pacific coas¬ 
tal stales. 321 km southwest ot the capital. The quake measured 7.8 on 
the Richter scale and left an 8.00.000 square km arc of destruction 
from coast to coast. The US Geological Survey in Golden. Colorado put 
the epicentre in the Pacific. 400 km southwest of Mexico City. 

People were still stunned by the after nHects of the first quake when 
the second quake, followed by a third quake wrought havoc through 
Mexico City over the next two days. The third tremor was one of a string 
of dfiei shocks but even this measured 4.5 on the Richter scale. The 
second quake killed over 4.000 people as buildings left tottering by the 
first quake collapsed and gas mains caught fire. The buildings included 
schools, office blocks, residential buildings and worse still, hospitals, 
which were nursing survivors of the earlier quake. Aeioplanes were not 
allowed to fly over Mexico City because it was feared that vibrations 
may cause more buildings to collapse. 

Meanwhile, the international community rushed to Mexico's help 
with medicines, food, rescue workers and other kinds of help. This 
quake was the strongest in the world since the one that had hit Chile last 
March wtien 177 peo|)le were killed. The worst earthquake in modem 
times, however, occulted in China in 1976. China said at the time that 
2.42.000 people had died, but other estimates put the toll around 

7.50.000 _ 

BRITAIN RIOTS 

IN BLACK AN D WHITE _ 

T he worst urban riot in Britain since the Brixton and Toxtetb riots ot 
1981. broke out in mid-September in the Handsworth section of 
Birmingham, the second largest city in Britain. Trouble began 
wlien a white traffic policeman stopped a black man suspected of driv¬ 
ing a stolen car. A hostile mob of black youth gathered and soon a fight 
began between tlie blacks and the police which spread to looting and 
arson lor two consecutive nights which left two men dead and 200 
attested Most of the victims of the riot were Asians and some 50 of 
then shops were gutted. Although residents of tite area blamed frustra¬ 
tion .stemming from unemployment and hopelessness as the major 
cause of the not. the Biitish authorities had little patience for sociologi¬ 
cal explanations and said that it was "a celebration of lawlessness, pure 
and simple". 

However. Handsworth happens to be a traffic ghetto, where poor 
peojile of West Indian. Indian and Pakistani origin live. The small shops 
in the area arc owned almost exclusively by the Pakistanis and the blacks 
aie Customers not emjiloyee*! of these family businesses. Their resent¬ 
ment IS also directed lowaros the police: quite a few of the young blacks 
are Rastatans. a cult which believes in returning to an ideal Africa but 
which al'xi uses marijuana and its deiivatives as mystical sacraments. Drug 
abuse and drug jreddling ate major problems in the area. Unemploy¬ 
ment stems from the f'lct that Birmingham, which used to live by mak¬ 
ing cars, has lallen on hard times. Between 1978 and 1984 it Itwt 
one-third of its mariulactunng jobs. Of the 16-year-olds who left the 
schools serving the area in 1984. 18% of the whites. 16% of the Asians 
and only bit of the blacks had found jobs by November. 

Though the opjiosition labour Pany wanted a full-scale judicial 
inquiry into the riots, the government was content to leave inves- 
tigation.s to the police. Me.inwhile. Handsworth slowly limped back to 
normal. The local businessmen organised a traders’ association and 
decided to ask for a largei police pie.sence m trie area and to seek $26m 
in comjiensatioii from the government. 

Later in the month, tiouttle broke out again, this time in Brixton. South 
London.'wtiich had been badly affected in the ethnic riots of 1981. The 
trouble began when the police shot and badly injured an innocent per- 
soii. Shr^ri'v Giocfc. in her own house. They had entered the house on 


the pretext of looking for her teenage son regarding an earlier criminal 
incident. As news of the affair spread. Afro-Caribbean youth rioted and 
at least 53 people were injured, among them 16 policemen and two 

firemen., __ 

ISRAELI RAID 

TARGET ARAFAT _ 

I n a dramatic 2.bUU km air raid operation, eight'Israeli F-16 war 
planes bombed the headquarters of the Palestinian Liberation 
Organisation (PLO) at Hammam beach near the capital. Tunis. The 
attack led to the killing of 156 people and severely damaged the PLO 
administrative and residential buildings. PLO Chairman Yasser Arafat, 
who was returning from Rabat after a meeting with King Hasan of 
Morocco, escaped miraculously. Arafat, while returning to Hammam 
beach had stopped at Marsa to confer with the deputy general com¬ 
mander of-Palestine revolution forces there, and in the process evaded 
the bomb attack. 

The Israeli Government claimed responsibility for the attack stating 
that it was In retaliation for the killing of three Israeli hostages In Lamaca. 
Cyprus on Sep 25. The Israelis allege that the murder of the three hos¬ 
tages was engineered by members of ‘Force 17'. an elite PLO group 
under the sjiecial control of Arafat. Although some PLO members 
claimed responsibility for the killings of the three Israelis believed to be 
spies, the PLO has denied any involvement in the incident. This is the 
second Israeli operation of this kind—the earlier instance being in 1978 
when Israeli commandoes Hew to bntebbe airport. Uganda to rescue 
hijack hostages. 

The response of the international community, except the US. to the 
Israeli attack has been one of strong condemnation. Egypt, in an act of 
protest suspended its talks vvith Isreael over a border dispute. Members 
ot the non-aligned countries called for an emergency session of the UN 
Security Council to impose UN sanctions against Israel. Foreign minis¬ 
ters of the 10-member European Economic Community (EEC) also 
severely denounced the bombing. The US was the sole defender of the 
Israeli action, calling it a "legitimate response to terrorism". 

The Israeli air raid has been widely interpreted as yet another attempt 
to destroy the consolidation achieved by the PLO under the leadership 
of Arafat. The PLO. after being forced out of Beirut in June 1982 by 
Israeli troops, had been ridden with intense factional troubles. Further, 
the long-term intent of such an fttack may be to disrupt the Jordjtn-PLO 
peace initiative worked out earlier in February at Amman between the 
two parties, regarding the setting up of a Palestinian state. 

LEBANON 

BLACKMAILING USSR? 

n a Did to force an end to the attack ot the northern city of Tripoli by 
pro-Syrian militias, the Islamic Jihad militants, a Shia Muslim fun¬ 
damentalist group abducted four Soviet nationals—three diplomats 
and an embassy physician and threatened to kill them if the fighting in 
the city of Tripoli was not halted. To show that they meant business, the 
Islamic Jihad militants, two days after the kidnapping, executed the 
Soviet cultural attache Arkady Katkov and deposited his body rear 
Beirut's shelled sports stadium. Shortly after the body was found, an 
anonymous caller claming to belong to the Islamic Jihad group stated 
that a second hostage had also been killed. However, this report is yet 
to be confirmed. To present another twist to the already tense situation, 
another caller warned that the Soviet embassy would be blown up 
within 48 hours. The Soviets being in no mood to take any more chan¬ 
ces. evacuated 120 occupants, mostly women and children, though the 
threatened attack never came about. 

Though the fate of the remaining American and Soviet hostages still 
hangs in a balance, the ceasefire recently enforced in Tripoli is still hold¬ 
ing. It IS speculated that the recent incidents in Lebanon will signify 
definite shifts in Soviet policies in the Middle East. The Islamic Jihad 
organisation responsible for the above activities is an offshoot of the Ira¬ 
nian extremist group-Hezbollah. Syria, which is a closa ally ot the Soviet 
Union maintains diplomatic ties with Iran and one can only wonder what 
the next acts hold in the continuing tragedy of Lebanon. 

Meanwhile, in retaliation against the Israeli raid on the Palestine Libera¬ 
tion Organisation headquarters in Tunisia, tfie same militant qroup. Islamic 
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Buciiley. mtssino from 

' Beirut sfr*t!* ^rDh'.t984.' Aithdugfi five other Ame^cans ettd eiight 
Eoropeehstafe also beina held hostage by Islamic Jihad milhartts. this is ■ 
the firstlirhe that an American hostage has been executed irt Lebartort . 
ISRAEL-IBAN.. ^ ^ ~ “ 

FLYJNG FOR TROUBLE _ 

I n mid*Sepfember. a DC-8 cargo plane apparently owned by an 
i^nericw cargo , company called IrTtemational Artines which says it 
sold the aircraft to an unnamed Nigerian firm in August, strayed over 
Turkey en iroute to Spain from the Iranian tovm of Tabriz. It was later 
reported to have landed at Tel Aviv although ihe Israelis denied that it 
trad done so. To deepen the mystery. Tel Aviv announced that it 
had landed, but for "repairs to its radar antennae" and had departed 
after three days. 

PolitiMl analysts have been chewing over the mystery as to what the 
cargo aircr^ was doing in Iran. The idea of an Israeli-Iranian connection is 
not new. Dunng the days of the Shah. Tel Aviv found it profitable to hawk 
weapons in Teheran, but this apparently continued even after the 
Ayahtollah took over power. In 1981. the Soviet nows agency Tass repor¬ 
ted that an Argentine aircraft had been sighted over Soviet Armenia while 
flying between Teheran and Cyprus, It was suggested that many planes fly¬ 
ing Israeli arms into Iran had been regularly using a loop-hole in the 
Russians' radar system to do so. Although Israel has never acknowledged it. 
many sources feel that Isreal has been supplying arms to Iran during the last 
five years of the Iran-Iraq war. Some senior Israeli officials have hinted that it 
IS in Israefs inters to keep the warring parlies busy. Fundamentalist Iran 
finds itself obliged to fight Arab rather than Jewish enemies, and thus keeps 
Iraq distracted from anti Israeli ideas. The war has also split Iraq and Syria, 
lessening the danger of an 'eastern' front against Israel. 

In 1984. President Reagan began to follow the policy of a rapproach- 
ment vi^h Iraq and asked Israel to stop the flow of arms to Iran. 
While some senior Israelis agree that fundamentalism in Iran may 
become a problem for Israel in the long run. the right-wing Likud is in 
favour of keeping Israel's enemies fighting each other. If the DC-8 had 
actually been carrying arms to Iran with Israeli help, it would mean that 
the right-wing view still prevails in tfie ruling circles. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

BAN ON US AID 


T wo maior deveiopments occurred on the South African front in 
September. President Reagan, in a major foreign policy shift, 
announced that he was imposing a series of sanctions against 
South Africa through executive order. By these sanctions, among other 
things. Americans in both the US and abroad would be banned from 
granting new loans to South African government agencies except those 
in the area of housing, education and health care. Further, the export of 
most nuclear technologies and materials to South Africa and computer 
sales to South African agencies that administer apartheid policies would 
be prohibited. President Reagan issued this statement under mounting 
pressure from the US Congress, which has a pending sanctions bill, 
which the President wished to veto because his Administration has so 
far rejected legislated economic sanctions against South Africa. His veto 
would almost certainly have been overridden by the Congress. He, 
therefore, listened to his aides who advised him to accept most of the 
tenets of the pending legislation and then speak out against apartheid 
and thus regain the initiative. 

•Theennouncement of the American sanction was followed by similar 
announcements by Canada and the members .of the tarr-nation Euro¬ 
pean Community, except Britain. Pressured by such measures from 
overseas and by the unrest at home which has led to the loss of over 
700 lives in one year. President Botha told a provincial congress of his 
niNng National Party that henceforth blacks who live in the urban area.s 
but are nominal citizens of the four "independent" homelands in South 
Africa, would be gramed citizenship. One day later, a presidential com¬ 
mission recommended to Botha the scrapping of “influx contioF' 
regulations, or pass laws, by which the movement of blacks has been 
controlled since 1952. The commission recommended the abolition of 
the pass book system and the issuance of the same identity document 
to aU South Africans regardless of race. 

If the South African Parliament makes these recommendations into 
blacks would gain the right to live and work in any part of the coun¬ 
try and to have their families with them instead of in distant homelands. 
As to Botha's announcement, if he follows through it would mean the 


end of the Verwoerdian 'plan Id create ten black home lanrhi for the 
blacks, which would leave 87% of the country in the hands of the 
whites. Botha also said that the Sm people who live inside the indepen¬ 
dent homelands would be given dual citizenship, while the 4m people 
who live in the black township's of white South Africa would be permit¬ 
ted to regain their South African citizenships. 

However, blacks will still lack political power despite the apparent 
cracks in apanheid. They wiH still not have the right to vote or have their 
own separate "parliament" like the two chambers created last year for 
the minority coloured (mixed) race and the Indian community. 
KAMPUCHEA 

POT IN A SOUP? _ 

T he Khmer Rouge faction of the Kampuchean coalition government 
in exile announced in mid-September that Pol Pot. the com¬ 
mander who was lesfxinsible for the death of over Ini people in 
Cambodia between 1975 and 1978 was resigning. Tfie communique said 
that he would step down as Commander-in-Chief under a now rule that 
sets 60 as the retirement age for military and civilian officials. Pol Pot 
would be replaced by his second-in-command. Son Sen. who has a 
more acceptable international reputation. 

While China, which backs the Khmer Rouge, hailed the shift as 'con¬ 
ducive to unity among the Cambodian people.' ottiers were moreskep- 
tical. Many felt that Pol Pot was letiring only in name, but would con¬ 
tinue to be their leader. Yet other analysts felt that it was a strategic 
move: by giving the appearance that Pol Pot had retired, the Khmer 
Rouge hoped to influence the Third World to inciease its pressiiro on 
Vietnam to withdraw from Cambodia, which it has occutiied since 
1978. 

Tfiere were surprise developments on yet another front. For tlie first 
time since the Paris Peace Accord wa-i signed by Vietnam and the US in 
1973. Hanoi has changed its policy towards Washington. The US had 
pledged in 1973 to contribute to the healing of Ihe wounds caused by 
its war against Vietnam and the latter had promised to search for 
American servicemen missing in action (MIA). In 1977. Hanoi had 
dropped the linkage between normalisation, required before the US 
could pay reparation, and the Mll^ question. But after talks held recently 
between the two countries. Hanoi gave Washington an apparently 
unconditional pledge to complete Ihe search for MIAs within two years 
through its own effoits. The US, which had so far regarded the MIA 
quc.stion as a purely humanitarian issue, has begun to relate it to clear¬ 
ing the way for the possible e.stablishment of diplomatic relations witfi 
Vietnam: VVhat is important, an atmosphere of co-operation has been 
established between the two countries. _ 

NAM MEET 

ACTION AGAINST APARTHEID 

A t the eighth meeting ot ministers from non-aligned countries held 
at Luanda, it was decided that Zimbabwe would be Ihe next 
leader of the non a'igned movement, succeeding India, for the 
period 1986-89. Zimbabwe, therefore, was chosen as the venue for the 
next suramiL ahead of bids by Yugoslav .j and Iridonesia 

The principal statement of the miriistenal conlereru-e was the ‘Luanda 
Special Communique on South Africa' wfiich called on tlic UN Security 
Council to impose cornpretiensive anil mandatory saticlioiis against 
South Afnca and urged South Africa's principal trading pari.iers—West 
Europe. Japan and the US—to cooperate and "assist ttie process of 
genuine change which may still be achieved without major bloodslied" 
The choice of Luanda is itself significant in this context. In his opening 
address. President Jo.se Eduardo dos Santos of Angola said tfiis was "an 
act of moral soli'larity" against South Africa. Luanda being on the 
doorstep of the apartheid regime. The statement was suriporied by all 
the 119 delegations present. 

Variou.s other issues were also discussed, amortg theni Kampuchea 
and the Iran-Iraq conflict. On Ihe first, the deleg-jies upheld the ‘empty 
seat" principle, established at New Delhi. While warning that thete was 
real danger of the tensions escalating in the region, the resolution made 
no mention of Vietnamese troops in Kampuchea. On tlie seconq i-.sue 
there was a great deal of debate but no consensus was reached. East 
Timor, the former Portuguese colony which was integrated into 
Indonesia in 1976, but where local resistance under the anti-Indonesian 
Fretilin continues, was also discussed, despite Indonesia's stmng objec¬ 
tions. The issue had been deleted from the agenda in tfie Havana sum¬ 
mit, but Fretilin attended (Ins meeting as the guest of Angola and was 
supported by Vietnam, Laos. Vanatu and five Portuguese speaking 
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African countries. Bfit.rA o^ensuS ceutd be reached dti East Timor 
either. ... 

The surprise resolution of the meetinfl concerned New Caledbilta. It 
was proposed by ttie Vanatu delegation artd was accepted by the 
others. It expressed the support of the ministers tor self-determfnation 
and the early transition to independence. The issue of the troobfed ^ 
French Pacific territory-could thus come up on the UN agenda 

UK'USSR ' ~~ 

SPY INFESTATION _; 

T he First and Second World are apparently crawling with spies. 
This summer. Soviet agents were unearthed in the US and in West 
Germany. And in September. Gleg Gordiyevsky. a counsellor in 
the Soviet Embassy in London and the "resident" in charge of KGB 
operations in Britain, delected to the West. Gordiyevsky. a cultured, 
urbane man. about whom Moscow apparently suspected nothing, had 
been passing information to the West for nearly 20 vears.He had earlier 
been in Copenliagen and was posted to London in 1982 as tfie deputy 
of tlie KGB resident. Arkady Guk. Earlier this year, however, Guk's name 
came up in the trial ol Michael Bettaney. a British Ml 5 employee who 
tried to sell secrets tu the Russians, and was expelled, and Gordiyevsky 
became the topmost KGB agent in Britain. The information he has been 
passing has been very valuable and his analysis, according to sources, 
have shaped PM Margaret Thatcher's s(ieeches regarding the Soviet 
Union. 

The question arises as to why did the double agent decide to come 
in from the cold, especially when his wife and children are on the other 
Side of the Iron curtain. According to speculation, it had something to 
do with the defection of Hans Joachim Tiedge. to the East in August. II 
Tiedge had betrayed Gordiyevsky to Moscow, he would feel bound to 
come out in the open. However. British sources say that Gordiyevsky 
delected befoie Tiedge. According to other speculation, he defected 
because of ideological reasons. He was getting tired nl the Soviet (lublic 
stance of favouring detente and the actual hard-line instmctions from 
Moscow to destabilise fits area. 

Gordiyevsky’s debriefing led to the expulsion of 25 KGB agent.s from 
Britain. The Russians retaliated by expelling 25 British diplomats, joui- 
nalists and businessmen from Moscow, Later, six more were expelled 
from each side. So far. Moscow has generally refrained from this kind of 
man-to-man retaliation. In 1971, when Britain expelled 105 Russians 
from the country, the Soviets responded by ordering the ouster of 18 
Britishers. Thereafter in 1981. one man was expelled from each side; in 
1982. the British expelled two. the Russians one; in 1983. the British 
sent back six. the Russians two and last year the equation was one to 
one. In April this year, five Russians were expelled and the Russians sent 
back three. The number of 'burnt out' KGB agents has been steadily 
increasing and the Russians rhay find it increasingly difficult to send 
trained agents to the West, who are not already known them. 

CENTRAL AMERICA 

TORRID ZONE 

A nxiety was added to trouble lor El Salvadoran President Jose 
Napoleon Duarte, wfien his daughter. Ines Guadalupe Duarte 
Duran, a 35-year old mother of three children was kidnapped in 
broad daylight by six armed men. Although no group claimed respon¬ 
sibility. Salvadoran investigators ruled out no one. including the coun¬ 
try's right wing death squads. However, suspicion lay more deeply on 
the leftist Farabundo Marti National Liberation Front (FMLN), who had 
recently vowed to step up their activities after the government stepped 
up its ail strikes against their rural tiases. Although a d 02 en guerrilla 
safehouses were searcliud. there was no sign of the President's daughter 
who also heads Radio Cadeiia Liberatad. a Duarte-linked radio station. 

Furthoi nortfi. Nicaraguan-Honduran relations reached a new low. 
when Honduras, responding to an attack by Sandinista troop.' who 
, were pursuing contra gueriillas. on a Honduran border village, launched 
' a massive air attack across the Nicaraguan border, where they repor¬ 
tedly strafed Sandinista mortar batteries and shot down at least one 
Soviet-built helicopter. The Honduran action is difficult to explain 
because this was not the fust time that He nduran sovereignty had been 
violated. 

Meanwhile, the Contadora group (Colombia. Venezuela. Mexico and 
Panama) is fast becoming tired of its unsuccessful efforts to bring peace 
to the region. It had presented a draft treaty to Nicaragua. El Salvador. 
Costa Rica. Honduras and Guatemala in June 1984. but the treaty had 
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run into unforeseen comb|li^i<M. On Sepv;T2.*they'PiWibi(iM 
draft tnntv. wftich includiis a proposal'fo" a cOrpsT^ ihspM;(ors .i^l|t ; 
powers to investigate suspicious activities. Altlibu^thls provision is not- - 
liked-by Nicsi-agiie.' it was-pul m at the irsiStenee of Nicaragua's 
neighbours: the drafratso-says tint detailed’negoiiaiions m ;he:i:uning . 
of arms ai^ armies should start after (be treaty is signed; 

Negotiations, will begin-on Oct 7. but if no agreement reached'by 
November, the Contadora group will give up its efforts. Tha Contadora . 
process had begun in 1983 with- a meeting of foreign ministers of the . 
four countries on Panama!s Contadora island. So far, however, their 
efforts to negotiate a settlement to end cross border subversions., cut . 
armies and arms, encourage democracy and promote human rights in 
the region have met with little success. 

AFGHANISTAN 

ANOTHER SOVIET OFFENSIVE _ 

E arly in September, Soviet troops launched a major offensive in the 
eastern Afghanistan province of Pakita in an attempt to relieve a 
besieged garrison at Khost and seal guerrilla infiltration rockets. 
This offensive was the Soviet Union'r,. third this year, following the 
massive Kunar offensive in May and June and the Panjstier valley offen¬ 
sive in July. According to a morse telegraph sent by Jataluddin Haqahi. 
commander of an Afghan partisan group called Hesbi Islam (Islamic Par¬ 
ly). ihe Pakita offensive was the biggest battle of the war. According to 
Western sources, about 20.000 Soviet paratroopers were involved 
against a group of about 5.000 mujahideen (Afghan rebels). Under the 
Soviet assault, the mujahideen resistance around Khost first wavered 
and then broke. 

Besides relieving the garrison and sealing guerrilla infiltration, the 
Russians, according to American analysis, were also inierested in stop¬ 
ping the clandestine CIA arnis pipeline that feeds the Afghan guerrillas' 
and If. intimidating President Zia-ul-Haq of Pakistan, who has turned a 
blind eye to the guerrillas operating from within Pakistan. However, it is 
difficult to either .shut oH the clandestine arms supply or seal tha 1,800 
km Afghan-Pakistani border, which has remained open throughout the 
war. The ternsin is rliflicult and there are numerous caravans' tracks 
which are known only to the local people. 

Meanwhile. Ihe latest round of talks between Pakistan and the Soviet 
backed government ol President Babrak Karmal ended inconclusively in 
Geneva. The talks, sponsored by the UN. a-e the main hope so far of a 
political solution to the turbulence in the region. _ 

FRANCE 

SECRET OF THE SUNKEN WARRIOR 

--.. - 

ill the /tainbow Warrior become President Mitterrand's 
Watergate? The wind apftears to be blowing that way. The 
Rainbow Warrior, a ship belonging to the anti-nukc Green¬ 
peace movement was sunk a tew months back off the coast of New 
Zealand. Two French citizens were held and French newspapers began 
to allege that the French secret service, the DGSE. had a hand in the 
affair. In September the prestigious La Monde claimed that senior 
french officials including Gen Jeannou Lacaze. who was Chief of Staff 
of the armed services at the time the action may have been planned. 
Gen Jean Saulnier. Mitterrand's personal military adviser and Admiral 
Pierre Lacoste, the head of the DGSE, had ordered the boribing of the 
flagship. It also alleged that Mitterrand.' despite his denials, may have 
known of the affair shortly after it took place, and had sat over it for 
three weeks and acted righteous and ordered an official inquiry only 
when the press got wind of it. If this were true, the d^ence 
establishmentlied to the investigating Tricot. 

The Nixonian attempt at a cover up came out in ihe open later in the 
month, when PM Laurent Fabius admitted that French secret agents 
had sunk the Rainbow Warrior and had been acting under orders. The 
French Defence Minister. Charles Hernu and Admiral Pierre Lacoste 
resigned. The resignations were significant because both these persons 
were Mitterrand's right-hand men. While Hernu had played a pivotal rote 
in the building up of the Socialist Party. Lacoste had been hand-picked 
to revamp Franco's intelligence set-up which had earlier been filled with 
hardcore right-wingers and which had caused the government much 
embarrassment in the past. Mitterrand's handling of the affair may affect 
his political survival if his Socialist Party loses Frances parliamentary 
election next March. 

Further, the affair has soured relations between France and nation's m 
the South Pacific. The New Zealand PM has sharply criticised France 
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/ am • atuOant of elata XU. Doaa 
Sha liMan Nathna! Seianea 
Aeadamy, Naw Dalhi or tha Mian 
inadtuta of Seianea. Bangahra can- 
duet t^aduation cautaaa in Phyaica. 
Chatniatty or Madia? 

Anupam Thakur. Patna 
The Indian National Science Academy. 
New Delhi is a professional body of scien¬ 
tists and it does not conduct any courses. 
The Indian Institute of Science. Bangalore 
admits students to its various courses only 
after completion of B.Sc. Higher 
qualHiCatiorrs are also necessary. 

Which anginaaring eoUagaa in India, 
baaidaa tha conduct eouraaa in 
Aatonaudeai engineering? 

Sa^ay Mehta. Ahmadabad 

Purtjab Engmeering College. Chan¬ 
digarh and Anna University (Madras 
Institute of Technology). Madras conduct 
courses in Aeronautical Engineering. The 
latter university admits students only after 
they complete B.Sc. Jamia Mitia Islamia. 
New Delhi is also planning a course in this 
subject. 

i am a 23-yaar-ohl Seianea 
graduate. Can i gat a ciaaa I job in CBi. 
PAW or in any intadiganca depart- 
mant axeapt in tha military? 

Daapak Kumar. Muxaffarpur 
Yes. you can qualify upto 26 years 
through the Indian Civil Services Exam, 
although there is no certainty that everv 
tuaHy you will be assigned to these 
intsMg4m departments. 

i urant fo puraua my poatgraduata 
atudiaa in Agricultural Seianea in Aua^ 
trnlia. What ia tha pmeadum ragarding 
amranea taat, aehiriarahip, ate? 

Sanaa! Shan. Srinagar 
FireL you must contact the Australian 
High Cotramssion. Shanti Path. 
Oianakyapuri. New Delhi to obtain form M 
146 on which you will apply for eligibility 
for higher studiM in Australia. Universities 
conducting courses in different branches 
of Agiicaultaal Science include; University 
or AdWNdk^GPO Box -498v. Adelaide. 
Auttrale BOQIt.; AirMaHy-ef 'Melboume. 
Paritville. Victoife. Australia 3052; Univer¬ 
sity of Queensland: '8t-iuci8> <Queensland. 
Australia. 4067; University of S.ydnsy, 
New South .Wales. Australia 2006 and the; 
UnN!srsity''of Tasmania, c. 

^Hobart. Ta^ania. AuattriiOainoiK The 
universities provide ya«sWi||ati|MaBi6Mils 


about admission (no entrance test) and 
scholarships. 

P^aaa give me dataiia about huaa- 
try eouraaa oHarad in India. 

Kalyan Oaa. Birbhum 

You may contact the College of Fores¬ 
try. Kanke. Ranchi-834 006 which con¬ 
ducts a three-year course after 
intermediate with Science., Biology or 
Maths. 

i am a class XII student and / want 
to make agrieuiturai research my car¬ 
eer. Please provide detailed informa¬ 
tion regarding the institution or 
university I should enrol in and the pro- 
ceduresior getting admission. 

Naiim Alam. Mussoorie ■ 

There are more than .20 agricultural- 
universities in : India with facilities for 
advanced research in. a. large number of 
specialised subjects. You will first have to 
take admission to the B.Sc. (Ag.) course 
which is of three to four years duration and 
then complete an M.Sc. (Ag.) course of 
two years duration. In UP you may apply 
to the G.B. Pant University of Agriculture 
and Technology. Pant Nagar'263 145; 
C.S. Azad University of Agriculture Scien¬ 
ce. B.H.U.. Varanasi-210 005 or the 
Allahabad Agricultural Institute. Allahabad- 
211 007. The first three universities have 
an entrance test and advertise early in the 
year. Besides these specialised institutes, 
there are may colleges in UP which con¬ 
duct B.Sc. (Ag.) courses. 

/ am a first year student of B.Com. / 
want to become a cine director-cum- 
photographer. Which organisation/ 
institute conducts this course? What is 
its duration? 

R. Ravichandran, Madras 

The Film and Television Institute. Pune- 
411 004 conducts cour.ses in film direc¬ 
tion and motion piciure photography for 
graduates. The duration is three /ear:.. 

Kindly let me know whether 
admissions are open to Indian students 
in the Asian Institute of Technology. 
Bangkok. If so. than please give the 
necessary tBriails. 

■ . Milind Mishra, Amravati 

The Asian Institute of Technalogy (AIT). 
G.P.O. Bo)i» 2754, Bahgltdlc 10501. 
Thailand, conducts ppstgra^ate and dbc* 
total courses in (1) Agricultural and Food 
Engineering (2) Computer Applications 


(3) Energy Technology (4) Environmental 
Engineering (5) Geo-technical and 
Transportation Engineering (6) Human 
Settlements Development (7) Industrial 
Engineering and Management (8) Struc¬ 
tural Engineering and (9) Water Resources 
Engineering. Actmissions are conducted in 
January. May and September for different 
courses. Candidates must have a four-year 
bachelor's degree in the appropriate field 
with well above average grades and be 
fluent in English. The total cost per annum 
is approximately U S $11.000. A limited 
number of scholarships are avaUabte both 
from AIT and other donors. 

What exams does one have to take to 
Qualify as a company secretary? / 
would also like to know in detail about 
the educational qualifications required 
and the age limit. 

Sudha Malhotra. Jamshedpur 
The Institute of Company Secretaries of 
India. ICSI House. 22 Institutional Afea, 
Lodi Road. New Delhi-110 003 is the 
statutory institute for conducting exams 
for cbmpany r.ecietari'es. In order to 
become eligible as a studcni. a candidate 
must be 18 years of age and should have 
passed the preliminary exam of the 
institute after graduation. Exemption from 
tlie preliminary exam is given to degree 
holders with 50% marks oi master's 
degree holders of certain other categories 
of graduates. Subsequently, there is an 
intermediate exam and a final exam. 
Registration is possible at the beginning of 
every month, oral or postal tution is com¬ 
pulsory. The prospectus containing full 
details, application forms, syllabi, etc may 
be ob'airt^ci from the secretary of the 
institute on payment of Rs5 * plus 
postage. 

NOTE TO READERS 

Before rushing in your career problem, check 
if it can be solved by looking up our sections 
on Careers or Career Counselling in the 
earlier issues. Space is limited: the mail race- 
hied staggering. Letters chosen are those Of 
general interest or in particular cases wtiere 
tire information is fiard to fmd or has not been 
pubitshed before. Many l en der s ask'for* a pe.*- 
sonal reply. Sony, this is not possible. So 
please don't serid postage or .envelopes. 
Make your queries specific and brief. Send 
them to Career Counselling Career b Qim- 
petition Tirnqs, .10 Paryaganj. New Oeihr- 
1T&O02.. Ypur. letters''should be accom- ^ 
panied'by fhe doupon. 



Wont flc mniT __ 

Should The Business Community Be Socially Committed? 


BY ILA SRIVASTAV-' 


/ r n recent years the social aspect of business has been a much discussed and much debated topic throughout the ' 
world. The issue: whether business is an identity distinct and separate from the society in which it functions or has it 
over thf years, entwined itself with society to such an extant that the impact of its functioning on the life of a common 
man can no longer be ignored? Should the business community mind its own "business" away from the mainstream of 
society or should it shoulder social responsibilities in tune with its rapidly expanding interests? 

The arguments in favour of business shouldering social responsibilities are propagated by a band of modem thinkers led 
by George Steines. The arguments against the need for social consciousness among businessmen are inspired by the 
works of Milton Friedman. 


For 

■ Corporations are made by society and should therefore res- 
|)ond to tfie demands of society. The success of a business in 
Itself IS clear evidence of tfie social value of that business over its 
less successful competitors. It operates within a set of powerful 
cultural norms and tfie businessman knows that changes in them 
must be incorporated in his decision-making process. 

■ The long-run self-interests of business are best served when 
business assumes social responsibilities. Aijay Miller feels that 
under current conditions, management cannot effectively dis¬ 
charge its responsibilities to shareholders unless it also behaves 
responsibly with employees, customers, government and the 
public at large. 

■ The era of purely private business for private profits is gone. 
Today it is the duty of business to report to the public, whose 
money it is constantly borrowing in order to conduct business. 
This implies that bearing social responsibility is a moral 
responsibility. 

■ Even if business is considered to be an economic activity, 
economic considerations cannot be allowed to override social 
considerations or be isolated from a value framework without 
endangering social values. 

■ Since many social and ecological problems are created by 
business activities it is the moral duty of businessmen to deal 
with these problems. 


to explain this cycle. The first says that 
whenever the sunpassesthrough the Milky 
Way plane, the swirls of dust it encounters 
would gravitationally disrupt a vast bubble 
of comets (called Oort cloud) which would 
start hurtling comets towards the sun. 
However, this cycle would occur every 
33m years. The second theory assumes 
the existence of a companion star to'the 
sun, called Nemesis, which disrupts the 
Oort cloud and sends comets to the earth. 
The third theory is based on the tenth 
planet of the solar system. Planet X. It 
follows a sharply inclined elliptical orbit 
that continuously shifts because of tfie 
gravitational tug of the other planets. Every 
28m years the shifting orbit intersects a 
disc of comets that lies beyond the orbit of 
Neptune. As Planet X passes through the 
disc, it dislodges comets, sending them 
towards earth. 

None of these explanations is fully satis¬ 
fying and scientists are now trying to find 
Solutions by looking heavenwards through 
their telescopes. 

AS. 
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LATEST IN SCIENCE 


Comet Rain 

ACCORDING TO tfie mass extinction 
theory, every 26m years or so. a rain of 
comets that lasts hundreds of thousands 
of centuries bombards the earth. The 
impact of these comets generates clouds 
of debris in the atmospnere which block 
tfie sun. Wfien this happens temperature 
on earth drops and a majority of the exist¬ 
ing plant and animal species perish. 

Earlier theorie.: believed in primordial 
floods or volcanoes. Some responded to 
the lure of Darwin and insisted that old 
creatures gradually give way to the sup¬ 
remacy of the new. But as geology 
became more precise, scientists deter¬ 
mined at least five great dyings in the last 
600m years which disproved earlier 
theories. 

In spite of evidence of destruction the 
cause could not be determined. 
Till >977 the search for the cause was 
directed towards the earth. In 1977, 


geologist Walter Alwarezs find made 
scientists look heavenwards for the 
answer. Alwarez had found a high concen¬ 
tration of an element known as iridium in 
between a layer of rock belonging to the 
Cretaceous period and another belonging 
to the present Tertiary period. The high 
concentration of iridium pointed towards 
the cause of the sudden disappearance of 
creatures of the Cretaceous period. High 
concentration of iridium occurs in only 
three places: in the earth's core; in the cos¬ 
mic dust drifting to earth from a nearby 
supernova (exploding star) or from extra¬ 
terrestrial objects like asteriods and com¬ 
ets. The first two possibilities were ruled 
out and the last seemed most plausible. 
After this startling theory, many more 
scientists provided additional arguments 
to back it up. One statistical study con¬ 
cluded that these mass extinctions 
occuned every 26m years. 

Three theories have been propounded 


Against 

■ Business is basically an economic institution the function of 
which IS to produce and make profits: maximisation of profits is 
the only guiding factor. 

■ The government is the only organisation which is responsible 
and accountable to the general public comprising the society. It 
alone should discharge social function.s. The corporations merely 
have a complementary economic role to filay. 



■ Over ttie yeais ttie corporcitions have become so accus¬ 
tomed to performing their economic role that they cannot be 
expected to effectively deal with social problems. They are 
habituated to thinking only from the economic perspective. 

■ Even as late as 1963. Milton Triedman wrote 'hat there was 
only one social responsibility of business- -to use its resources 
and engage in activities designed to increase its profits. 

■ The only moral duly of business is to sustain work efficiencv 
so that the economic baijnee of society is undisturbed. ■ 



TaEVISION 

VIEW FROM THE TOP 



V.N. Gadgil, Minittar of Information A 
BroorkatKng, in on oxclusivo intor* 
viow with Y.C HALAN A JYOTSNA 
SHARMA, osMBsm the hardworo and 
toftwaro dovelopmont of tho Indian 
TV—as woil OB tho role the small screen 
ploys as a medium of niass 
communication. 

M ass media in India—television, 
radio, newspapers, ‘ilms—have, 
overthe years, made rapid strides. 
But television in particular has to its 
credit the most- phenomenal trrogress. It 
has become the most powerful and effeci- 
live medium of mass communication. That 
too within a time span of less than four 
years. Its coverage has expanded from an 
inadequate 20% to a remarkable 70%. 
The country at the moment has an estima¬ 
ted 5 m TV sets and in terms of population 
television has a reach of approximately five 
crore people. And with new transmitters 
being installed in rapid succession to bring 
even the remotest parts of India under tfte 
TV network, those figu^res are likely to 
register a substantial increase in the near 
future. 

And while this expansion in terms of 
hardware goes to the government s credit, 
it has increased the responsibilities of the 
Information 8 Broadcasting (I & B | Minis¬ 
try manifold. For it requires software plan¬ 
ning on the same scale. The Minister for 
Information & Broadcasting, V.N. Gadgil. 
discusses the various aspects of television 
expansion in India. 

On Impact of TV 

According to the minister, both TV and 
radio enjoy widespread popularity among 
the IrKfian populace right from the urban 
elite of metropolitan cities to the illiterate 
rustics of far flung villages. In fact, this 
popularity has had an impact on the lives 
of the people in a radical way. It has affec¬ 
ted theii literary pursuits as well as social 
life. Cities like Bombay and Poona. Gadgil 
reminisces, where once it was difficult to 


go out lor a walk on Sunday evening-j 
owing to the overcrowded roads and 
streets, now bear a deserted look as tfie 
majority of the people are engrossed in 
watching their favourite programmes on 
TV. And to illustrate the growing aware¬ 
ness among the villagers and the pop¬ 
ularity of TV in villages, he cites an 
incident. Last year, while in the Com¬ 
munications Ministry. Gadgil visited a 
small village in north India. Addressing a 
meeting of farmers he asked tfiem what 
they wanted for their village. A 70-year-old 
kisan irntnediately stood up and asked him 
to provide the village v.ith a telephone and 
a TV. When the rather surprised Gadgil 
informed him that TV was tfie frrovince of 
H.K.L. Bhagat. the tfien Minister of I fct B. 
(rat came the septuagenarian's reply : 
'Woh to programme ka hi kaiten hain. 
liries to aap deten hain'.' (He only looks 
after programmes: you provide the lines.) 
This incident, the minister feels, reflects 
the hunger for development even among 
the illiterate rustics. 

On youth and chiidron's programmm 

Special attention is being given to 
improving youth programmes and pro¬ 
grammes for children both quantitatively as 
wbll as qualitatively. And for this Gadgil 
has-decided to increase the time allocated 
to these programmes. To improve the 
standard of children's programmes 
arrangements are being made to buy Wall 
Disney films as well as children's films from 
Canada, USSR and Decftoslovakia whicfi are 
known.for their advancement in children's 
films. Chechoslovakia is, in fact, the leader 
in producing animation films. ‘ 

As far as programmes for youth are 

CALLING READERS 

"Indian TV—Changing The Scene" 

"Develofirnent of the Indian TV during 
the past tour years has been remarkable. So 
mud) so that TV has become the most 
effective instrument of communication with 
the masses. No longer is the Indian small 
screen viewed as an idiot box. However, 
there is still scope for further improvement 

• What function should tfie TV perform— 
Educate, entertain oialleviate tfie masses^ 

• Should autonomy he gianted to 
Ooordarshani' 

• In what ways can the software (tiro- 
grammes) be improved.-* 

Readers are invited to express their 
opinions on all the above 'opics in not 
more than 2b0 words each. 

Please send in your entries latest by 
Navembar 25. The best three entries will 
receive cash prizes worth Rs 150, Rs 100 
andRs 75. Address your entries to The 
Editor. Career 8 Competition Times. 10, 
Oaryaganj. New Delhi-110 002. 


cortcerned. Gadgil agrees that more pro¬ 
grammes on science and education should 
be introduced. But this, according to him. 
is not the sole responsibility of his ministry. 
The UGC programmes are. for exampte. 
produced by the Ministry of Education. 
However, the government is now planning 
to televise model lectures and lessons pre¬ 
sented by the best teachers of various 
states in a nutshell and sell the video recor¬ 
dings oi these to schools and colleges. 
Also, the Ministry of Sports and Youth 
Affairs will advise Films Division to make 
documentaries designed to inform and 
educate young people. Further, TV inter¬ 
views with famous sports personalities 
will be telecast frequently to cultivate an 
interest in sports among the youth. And. 
quite interestingly the 16 6 Ministry is con¬ 
templating the introduction of serials 
based on Hindu mythology in which 
mytfiological heroes aie portrayed as 
youth leader.s. These serials will essentially 
be designed to familiarise young peopfe 
with their culture. Even newspapers will be 
persuaded to cany youtti columns to give 
young peotrle adequate covet age. 

On TV sarials 

The mr-.in functions of the mass media, 
says Gadgil. are to inform, educate, enter¬ 
tain and, if possible, elevate. Therefore, 
the attempt in serials too is to elevate even 
as they entertain. Each serial hence brings 
a .socisl message. However, he agrees that 
there is lot of scope for improvement for 
while the production is slick and at par 
wilfi foreign serials the content is lacking. 
Most serials sfiown on TV nowadays are 
urban-oriented. Gadgil feels that a change 
of class is required and that senais sfiould 
also deal with the lives, pioblems and 
aspirations of tfie lower classes e.g. life of 
people living in a cfiawl in Bombay ol slum 
dwellers in Delhi. Then, serials will be pro¬ 
duced in Bombay. Calcutta and Madras 
too. 

As far as tfie selection ol sponsored 
programmes is conceined, tie concedes 
that a handful of bureaucrats cannot 
decide what programmes the entire coun- 
liy should see. Also, the government is 
accused of partiality and favountism while 
selecting, sponsored progiammes tiom 
amongst the innumeiable progiammes 
produced And it is to lesolve these pro¬ 
blems that the. goveinn'enl has now 
decided to set u(> a committee of offirdals 
and non-officials to select sponsored pro¬ 
grammes and feature films. The commit¬ 
tee will be constituted by highly lef.pecied 
people like .senior retired judges and 
academics. This will ensure fair and 
unbiased selection of good programmes. 
Otk«r programmas 

Doordarshan has started 14 informative 
and general awareness programmes sucfi 
as Focus. Panorama. Folk Arts of India 
Premier Institutions of India. Gadgil also 
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Earna 

West German 

Advanced 

Management 

• 

Diploma! 

Baroda Productivity Counci offers you an easy¬ 
paced but potent corres|k>ndence course wMch wil 
help you to stop strug^^ and start growing again. 

A West German consuteanty Wolfgang Mewes, analysed 
hundreik of successes and faAures and devekaped what he 
termed an Energo-Cybemetic Strategy—EKS (in German, 
‘cybernetic' starts with *k'). Based on nature laws and 
common sense. EKS is a devastatm^ simple strategy for 
self and corporate deve l opmen t . fancKans exposed to EKS 
testify to be^ amazed, awakened, shakan up, bornagan. 

EKS is not just some new-fanned management theory; for 
the thinking perscm it is a way of fife, with success as a 
casual bye-product. 

Though simp^. EKS is not sm^listic. Like afi profound 
concepts, it evades a ccwnpact off-the-cuff definstion. To 
understand it a little better you’ll have to read the pros¬ 
pectus. After that, you may never be the same agefin. EKS 
is positively addictive ! 

Mhsiimun QuaRfiration ; 

ONLY AN OPEN MIND. 

For further deteuis regarding the one year correspondence 
course leading to the Advanced Management Dipkima 
in EKS, please send your bio-data and a Rs.lO/- Crossed 
Posta^Mmey Order to ; 


EKS Division 20 

Baroda Prcxiuctivity Council 

Prodiictivity House, Productivity Road 
Baroda - 390 (X)5 


the scieening of pnogwnmas 
dwigned 10 inotteale natiorNtI integration 
afOortg the masses, firdgrammes deating 
with places pi historic interest or people 
promoting national mtegraitidn in some 
way can be televised. Here he gives the 
ettample of Ghulamf Ali who despite beirtg 
a Muslim has an absolute mastery over 
thumn and dadra. He also nanates his 
meeting with a Russian lady who had an 
eVcellent command over Marathi 
language. 

Then, in order to improve the quality 
and content of news. Gadgil says aH efforts 
are betrtg made to improve newsgadtering 
and news presentation techniques. News 
on TV requires-a good selection of items 
accompanied by effective and appropriate 
visuals as far as possible. For this the I & B 
Ministry is inviting the services of freelance 
reporters and cameramen with initiative 
and news sense. Also it is plartning to have 
studio facilities and outdoor broadcasting 
vans operating in all the state c^itals to 
give timety and adequate coverage of 
iimportant events. 

To give adequate coverage to local pro¬ 
grammes in various states the I & B Minis¬ 
try has a.sked for the sanction of Three 
transponders m the next satellite— 
INSAT-IC. If this is granted then adequate 
coverage can be given to regional 
language programmes for states. 

Gadgil also feels that professionalism is 
needed in the media .set-up in the country. 
The lack of professionalism has ted to a 
decline in standards of production. Which 
IS why profes.s»onal producers are being 
engaged to produce quality programmes 
for Doordarshan. The government is also 
planning to start an all-India service called 
the Indian Broadcasting Service to 
improve ttie planning and programmes on 
AIR and Oooi'darshan. Consisting ct the 
management cadre and programme cadre 
it will comprise of people with professional 
backgrounds. 

Autonomy for AHt emd DoofcIcMoImn 

While programmes like Janvan, wltere 
Cabinet ministers artswer questions put to 
them by a select audience repiesenting the 
country, have gone a long way in increas¬ 
ing the credibility of Doordarshan, they are 
also one tentative step in the direction of 
total autonomy, which, Gadgil says, may 
be possible some years hence. For the 
moment, however, the country is not 
ready for it What the govembment may 
do in Its place is give complete editorial 
freedom to AIR and Doordarshan. sub.ject 
to the guidelines of a media advisory 
committee. 

In any case Gadgil is The last Cabinet 
Minister scheduled to appear in the ian- 
vani programme. To answer on. camera 
the queries ot the mases with regard to his 
fjortfolio. And the lasi programme wUi iea- A 
TV ADS ture noire other than the PM himself. B 
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DATA INTERPRETATION-3 

BY S.P. GUPTAS M.P. GUPTA 

A confident administrator knows how to translate abstuse data into readily digestible figures and graphs. It is a 
confidence that every administrator must have and the ICS Mains in particular look for it. Here we conclude our 
series on data interpretation designed to help you face some of the challenges of administration with verve and 

confidence. 


ProbiMii 1 

Present the following information . suitable tabular form; 

In 1970 out of a total of 1.750 workers of a factory, 120 
were members of the trade union. 

The number of women employed was 200. of which 175 did 
not belong to a.trade union. In 1975. the number of the union 
workers increased to 1.580 of which 1.290 were men. On the 
other hand, the number of non-union workers fell down to 208. 
of which 180 were men. 

In 1980. there were 1.800 employees, who belonged to the 
trade union and 50 who did not. Of all the employees in 1980. 
300 were women of whom only 8 did not belong to the trade 
union. 

interpretation 

Table showing the sex-wise dispibution of union and non-union 


members for 19 70, 1975 and 1980 



_Table 


1970 

1975 

1980 

Category Male Fe- 

Total Male Fe- 

Total Male Fe- 

male 

male 

male 


Members 1.175 251.200 1290 2901,5801.508 292 1,800 
Non- 3/5 175 550 180 28 208 42 H 50 
members 

Total 1.550 2001.7501.470 318 1.7881.550 3001.850 


Problem 2 

In a sample study of coffee-drinking habits in two towns, the 
following information was received; 

Town A: Females were 40%: total coffee-drinkers were 45% 
and male non-coffee-drinkers 20%. 

Town B: Males were 55%: male non-coffee-drinkers were 
30% and female coffee-drinkers 15%. 

Represent the above data in tabular form; 

Interpretation 

Table showing the coffee-drinking habit of towns A and B 




Tote 





Attribute 


Town-A 


Town-B 


Males 

Fe- 

Total 

Males 

Fe- 

Total 



males 



males 


Coffee-, 

drinkers 

40 

5’ 

45 

25» 

15 

40'* 

Non-coffee- 

drinkers 

20 

35* 

55 

30 

30< 

60" 

To^l 

60 

40 

100 

55 

45 

100 


^ti.P. Gupta is a Reader at the Faculty of Management. University of 
’ Delhi. And M.P. Gupta teaches in the Department of Commerce. 
Bhagat Singh College. University of Delhi. 


Notes 

1. Total coffee-drinkers in Town A were 45%. Therefore, non¬ 
coffee drinkers were 100 — 45 = 55%. Since total female 
coffee-drinkers were 40%. male coffee-drinkers (100 — 40) 
60%. 

Male non-coffee-drinkers were 20%. Therefore, male coffee- 
drinkers (60 — 20) 40%. Hence, female coffee-drinkers were (45 
-40)5%. 

2. Female non-coffee-drinkers were (55 — 20) 35% in town A. 

3. In town B. as per given information, total males were 55%. 
Therefore, total females were (100 — 55) 45%. Since male non¬ 
coffee-drinkers were (55 — 30) 25%. 

4. Since female coffee-drinkers were 15%. Ttierefore female 
non-coffee-drinkers were (45 — 15) 30%. 

5. Total male and female coffee-drinkers will be 25 + 15 = 
40%. 

6. Total non-coffee-drinkers were (100 — 40) 60%. 

Problem 3 ' 

Out of a total number of 1.807 women who were inlerviewetl 
for employment in a textile factory of Bombay, 512 wore Irttm 
textile'areas and the rest from non-textile areas. Amongst the 
married women who belonged to tfie textile aioas, 247 were 
experienced and 73 inexperienced, while for rion-textilo areas, 
the corresponding figures were 49 and 520. The total number of 
inexperienced women was 1.347 of whom 111 resided in tex¬ 
tile areas. Of the total number of women 918 were unmarried 
and of tfiese the number of experienced women in tfie textile and 
non-textile areas was 154 and 16 respectively. Tabulate the 
given information, 
intvipratation 

I. The total number of women interviewed = 1,807. Number of 
women from textile areas =■ 512. Therefore, the number of 
women from non-texiile areas* 1.807 —512= 1.295 

Total number of married women in textile areas = 247 -I- 73 
= 320. 

Total number of married women in non-textile areas = 49 -f- 
520 = 569. 

Total numjier of inexperienced women = 1,341. 

Thus, the total number of experienced women = 1.807, — 

I, 341 =466. 

Total number of unmarried women =918 Therefore, the total 
number of married women = 1,807 —918 = 889. 

Total number of unmarried experienced women in textile 
areas* 154. 

Total number of unmarried experienced women in non-textile 
areas* 16. 

II. The attributes given in the problem are 

(a) Married and unmarried vvomen 

(b) Textile and non-textile areas 

(c) Textile and non-textile areas can be sub-divided into 
experienced and inexperienced. 

The above information can be tabulated as under; 
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Table shoiiving the numbar o< woman inteiviewed (or employment in ’ 
<1 textile taciory ;tc''nrding to their marital status, experience, etc. 

Table 


Marital 

1 TastUa 

Areas 

1 Non-textile 

Areas 


Total 

Satus 

Exp* 


Total 


Inexp. 

Total 

Exp. 

1 

1 

.g 



exp* 







Married 

247 

73 

320 

49 

520 

569 

296 

593 889 

Up- 

154 

38 

192 

16 

710 

726 

170 

748 918 

nidrned 

Total 

401 

111 

512- 

'65 

i!2301.295 

466 

1,341 1.807 


• Lxp “ exponenced: Iriexp. * inexperienced. 


Probiein4 

Comment on the following statements: 

(a) The profits of firm A are Rs 70,000 for the year 1984; 
and the profits of firm B. for the same period, are Rs 90.000. 
Therefore, firm B is better than firm A. 

(b) 80% of those who smoke develop indigestion in middle 
age. Hence smoking leads to indigestion. 

(c) National income of the US is more than that of India. 

jd) Per capita income of India for 1984'65 is four times as 
high as in 1964-65. Therefore, people are four times better off 
in 1984-85 as compared to 1964-65. 

Intarproliition 

(a) On the basis of the given information, it can be concluded 
that firm B is better than firm A But for this purpose, we have to 
take into account many other variables like the amount of capital 
investment in both the firms. It is possible that when the com¬ 
parison is made between the ratios of gross profits to capital 
invesjment. the result may be the reverse. 

(b) This type of generalisation is not valid, unless proper pro¬ 
portion of the smokers and non-smokers is ascertained in the 
total population. Then we can find out the number„of persons 
suffering from indigestion out of smoking population. The per¬ 
centages. then can provide the true picture in this connection. 
Secondly, indigestion may not be only on account of smoking, 
but may be on account of other causes too. Therefore, different 
causes are to be analysed for the validity of the statement. 

(c) For comparison purposes, it is necessary that the defini- 
tioit of national income is taken to be the same in both countries. 
For example, one country includes the income of the housewife 
in the computation of the national income and the other country 
does not with the result that the whole conclusion will become 
erratic. 

(d) In this connection it is necessary to study the behaviour of 
the prices during this period. If there is no change in the ffnces 
during this periocf only then can we draw this conclusion. 

Probiam 5 

Represent the given information with the help of suitable 
diagrams: 

Pattern of investment in organised 
industrial sector ffts crores) 



Public 

Private 

Total 


sector 

sector 


First Plan 

1.560 

1.800 

3.360 

Second Plan 

3.650 

3,100 

6.750 

Third Plan 

6.300 

4,100 

10,400 

Fourth Plan 

bilerpratatien 

13.635 

8.980 

22.615 


The above information can be presented with the help of dif-* 


ferent diagrams and graphs. The possible diagrams can be— (a) 
Multiple bar diagram, (b) Subdivided bar diagram and Line 
9raP*>. .» .. . . 
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PiaUmiib 

Draw a suitable diagram' to represent the foHowtng daja on 
livelihood patterns in Irtdia. tlie US and the UK: 








-fmffg 

USA ; 

toe 

Ag^icultefe'ahd.'' 
forestry- ' 

71% 

T3% 

. 5% 

.Manufacture 

16% 

46% 

55% 

and comrnerce 




Other industries 
and services. 

14% 

’ 41%' 

40% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

Total 

Interprelofion 

: 




Percentage 


' Other industries 

too 

and services 

80- 

Manufacture and 

60' 

commerce 

40- 

Agriculture 
and lorestrv 

20- 


PERCENTAGE BAR DIAGRAM 


n 




r— 

'' *'■ *' 


I 


I 


INDIA 


USA 


that there is more dependence on agriculture ar.d io'e:.ir\' itir 
'ix'elihood in India than in the US and UK. Similarly, the UK is 
more dependent on manufacture and commerce than india and 
the US. 

Problem 7 

Construct a suitable diagram to represent India'-s imports and 
exports for the following years: 

Year imports Exports 

(irt hundred crores rupees 


1972-1973 

19 

20 

1973-1974 

30 

2 b 

1974-1975 

45 

33 

1975-1976 

53 

40 

1976-1977 

Interpretfrtion 

51 

51 


In this connection multiple line graphs can be drawn to indi¬ 
cate imports and exports in India. 



Present the following information in a (xmcise tabular form 
and indicate which type of lamp shows the greatest wastage 
during manufacture. 

Lamps are rejected at saveral manufacturing stages for dif¬ 
ferent faults. Twetwe-thousand glass tubes are supplied to make 
40*watt. 60rwatt and 100-watt lamps, in the ratio of 1':2;3. at 
stage I. 10% of 40-watt. 4% of 60-watt and 5% of 100-watt 
bulbs are broken. At stage 11 about 1% of the remainder of the 
tamps have broken filaments.- At stage III. 100. lOO-lwatt lamps 
have badly soldered caps, and half as many have crooked caps: 
twice as many 40-watt and 60-watt lamps have these, fauhs. At 
stage IV, about 3% are rejected for bad type marking and 1 in 
every 100 are broken while packing. 

In f erp r elaHoii 

Wastmga of oieetrie lamps during msnufsetura 


PoYtar Totuirro Number rafacud at stages 

of of glass - 

lamps tubas / // /// /yr 

(Watts! supplied Broken Broken Bad Bad 
bulb filament cap mark- 







ing 

lota! 

% 

40 

2.000 

200 

18 

300 

"*59” 

577 

~29 

60 

4.000 

160 

38 

300 

140 

638 

16 

100 

6.000 

300 . 

5V 

150 

220 

727 

12 

Total 

12,000 

“iw’ 

113 

'Tio' 

419~ 

1.94 2 



40-watt bulbs have the greatest wastage during manufacturing. 
i.e.. 29%. 

(Concluded) 


Hri.i*o noor puyi 



Car telephones are on the move m the feoviai Hepubhc ot tier- 
many. And a new '€ network' system is designed to take them 
places. By far the most rhodam -countrt-wida telephone network 
in the watUt tWrsyesem wdl baea-tbo-eapoeny of-t.OO.OOO sub’- 
senbars by igBb tmm the 2S,O0O. eat tataphanos Ja use st the- 
momatH., MMCa <Ae help of C network, a ear telephono subseriber 
will be abfa to tacoUsa calls bom anywtwrm in the world indepan' 
dantsdwba/m -<4# aabMa may ba^ an unheard of advantage 
That tea tb, a-ear fdtone assantiaUy dawgaad tor eamfortsble 
singN-handusa. 
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RONTOMIUIIIBIlUlll^ 

If you have the will to take on CAT or other management 
entrance exams, we have the way to them. As shown j 
us by the IIM Ahmedabad students. In this second am,' 
final instalment. 


T he rigours of management, the 
taxing demands of this highly 
sophisticated branch of professional 
knowledge and application—they form 
the basis of the design and layout of 
admission tests like the CAT. 

Since a manager is expected to think 
logically and fast. efficient time- 
maragement becomes a crucial factor in 
the decision-making process. No wonder 
this IS a characteristic feature of the written 
fujidle as well. "The candidate just cannot 
afford to play loose with time. Inefficient 
time-managenrent has spelt the downfall 
of many a brilliant aspirant," said a first 
year .student. 

How does one go about mastering this 
art' Practice is the key word. Without it 
not even the host brain can beat the CAT. 
Practice develops the ability to withstand 
pressure and avoid mental exhaustion. It 
assists III cfiecking the tendency to misin- 
ter()rel simply-worded que,stions. At least 
a month befoic the exam, the candidate 
must stait regular daily practice using 
sample lest patters. It goes without saying 
that hardly imicfi purpose would be served 
il the duration of the actual test is ignored 
while p'^<^f'-‘>'n9. The B.E. from BHU 
undoiscored tins point when he said that 
"practising for shorter durations would not 
help one in guarding againtst mental 
exhaustion". The paper is designed in such 
a way that without the backing of consis¬ 
tent txactice. the candidate will not be 
iiltle to mainta'n his speed. He is bound to 
slow dowri. 

Once the month has flown past and the 
candidate finds himself actually sitting in 
tne grim reality of the exam hall, he must 
remind himself to spend the first five 
minutes going tftrough the entire question 
|)a()ei. To identify the questions which he 
thinks he can manage without much ado. 
and atiei linishing off with them, to 
attempt Iftn more tricky ones. Ajiplying this 
strategy can be of tremendous help in 
avoiding wastage of precious time. The 
B. E. felt that probably another reason why 
fie did not make it in the first try was 
because he spent a lot of time vainly 
attempting the difficult questions. Finally 
when yero-huur was fast approaching he 
realised he was leaving sci>ii s of easy 
questions absolutely untoucln.d He said. 
"Sirtce there is negative marking it is more 
dosiiable to attempt the easy questions 



first, the chances of getting them correct 
being mucfi higher." 

Another tip on time-management. 
While attempting the section on English, it 
is advisable, according to a second-year, 
to first read the questions that follow the 
given reading comprehension passage and 
then read the passage. This will help the 
candidate to pick out quite a handful of 
answers while giving it the very first read¬ 
ing itself. Ke may even find all the 
answers. 

An altitudinal aspect that needs to be 
emphasised here is the importance of not 
taking easy questions for granted. One 
tenos to become careless while attempting, 
such questions. Caution must be exercised 
so that barely noticeable twists can be 
detected and the correct answer ticked. 

On the other hand, some questions are 
worded in such a way that they appear 
difficult. Whereas they are extremely sim¬ 
ple requiring. application of basic 
knowledge. If the candidate enters the hall 
with the preconceived notion that such 
questions are not going to be asked, he is 
in for trouble. Therefore, it is important to 
take each question for what it is worth, not 
imposing one's own value or standard 
judgment. A second-year felt that having 
such an attitude can go a long way in 
ensuring a place for the candidate in the 
final list". 

The psychological factor is equally 
important while combating the written 
test. The candidate may have performed 
miserably in a particular section. But he 
should take 'jare not to allow that to mar 
his performance in the other sections. The 
experience of a second-year should clarify 
this point. He performed disastrously, in 
the English section. He was just beginning 
to feel discouraged and on the verge of 
giving up when he somehow managed to 
recoup his confidence and with gritted 
teeth attempted the other two sections. 
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Me did them well though he did not hope 
for much in the resuits. He was utdeM 
taken by surprise when he actually 
received a call for<the group discussion 
and inten/iew. "Practice helped me 
develop an inner resilience which stood 
me in good stead at that crucial momOnt 
when I did not know whether to stop or to 
go ahead." 

Since negative marking haunts exams 
like the CAT. it is imperative that if one is 
even slightly uncertain about a particular 
question, it should be avoided like the 
plague. Guessing games can prove to be 
very costly indeed. As one second-year 
remarked. "It is better not to attempt a 
question one is uncertain about and get 
zero rather than tick it and get minus 
marks in the process. One just cannot 
afford to take chances with exams like 
these." If. however, one is confident that 
he is mother fortune's blue-eyed boy, then 
perhaps he can venture to take the risk. 
But even here, the possibility is always 
there that for some inexplicable reason, he 
might have fallen out of favour. 

As far as the group discussion and 
interview are concerned, nothing mugh 
can be done by way of meticulous pre¬ 
paration. What one must do. however, is 
to brush up one's basics in his or her sub¬ 
ject (s)o< specialisation. This is an aosolute 
must because, as the B.E. remarked. "The 
board seems to have a fetish for basics." 
Almost all the students interviewed were, 
it appears, tfioroughly drilled. Tfiankfully. 
their fundamentals were iiot shaky and 
they managed to steer clear from the reject 
list. 

"Many candidates suffer from the mis- 
eisnception that one should speak a lot in 
the group discussion," said a first-year, 
who apparently spoke just once or twice 
and that too only towards the tail-end. 
Even a single 'sense-packed' sentence can 
work wonders. If the candidate is 
unfamiliar with the topic, then it is advis¬ 
able to listen very carefully to what is being 
said by the other participants. A lot of facts 
can be discerned this way. And then After 
juggling around with them for a while, one 
can come out with something that is ref¬ 
reshingly original and based on logic and 
common sense. Restraint, therefore, is 
another point to be borne in mind. The 
desire to impress should be curbed. B&ng 
one's natural self and speaking onty when 
convinced that he has sometliing 
worthwhile to say can pay rich dividends. 
Of course, simultaneously, one must be 
alert and actively looking for a suitable 
opportunity to speak. ' ' 

In the final analysis, attitude plays as 
important a role as consistent and 
thorough preparation in the attempt to 
make it to the IIMs or, for that matter, any 
instil- -’e or faculty of repute. * Vk K. 

{Concluded^ 



BY EDGAR THORPE 


Smooth administrative functioning depends on the ingenuity of an efficient manager, who. in 
turn nutst possess the ability' to reason out each one of his decisions. Tackle these Data Suf¬ 
ficiency Tests, which involve the use of your reasoning abilities, and yo* »/ould have won an 
easy battle with the tough CAT that guards the IIM doors. 


DATA SUFFICIENCY TESTS 


T he ability to reason judiciously and 
correctly is the foremost requirement 
of manegers who have to take the 
right decisions in day-to-day admirtistra- 
tive furtctions. The Data Sufficiency (DS) 
tests involve logical deduction of data 
from a given set of facts in order^o answer 
the questkwi. Through DS tests the can¬ 
didate's reasoning ability with regard to 
the basic knowledge of Arithmetic. 
Algebra, Geometry is tested. There are 
usually 15-20 questions in the DS section 
of CAT to be answered in 15-20 minutes. 
The queetiens ore giwen in itw eider of 
increasing difBcuity. In order to tackle 
this section one must first develop* a com¬ 
prehensive understanding of both the for¬ 
mat and the type of questions asked. 

The Format 

The DS tests are generally based on the 
following format. There may, however, be 
differences in the construction of 
sentences. 

Directioas: Each of the following pro¬ 
blems has a question and two 
statements, which are marked (1) and 

(2). Use the data given in (1) and f2) 
together of separately alongwith other 
available information fyour own 
knowledgaj and decide whether the 
statements are sufficient to answer the 
question: 

(A) ff you get the answer from (1) 
alone but not from (2) alone 

(Bi H you get the answer from (2) 
atone but not horn (If atone 

(Q-if you get the answer from (1) 
and (2) together, although neither by 
itself is sufficient 

(Of if statement (If alone and state¬ 
ment (2) atone are sufficient 

(E) If you get the answer from 
statements (If and (2) together but 
need more dete or do_ ridt get the 
^answer from (1) end(2) ettfiereibne or 
together. 


AnsweeSmee / is a right angle. (AB)‘ 
* (CB)' -HCAJ^. so (ABP * (6P + (CA)' 
and AB will be positive square root of 36 
+ (CA)’. If you find the length of CA. you 
can solve the problem. 

Statement (1) gives CB — 6". thus (AB)* 
= 36 ■+ 36. so AB 6 v/ 2. Hence state¬ 
ment (1) IS sufficient. 

Statement (2) gives but since 

the sum of the angles ina triangle is always 
180“ and z is 90“. then y = 45“. So x and 
y are equals (45“ each), that means sides 
opposite X and y must be equal to CB * 
CA. Thus CA * 6 and AB = 6 v'2. So 
statement (2) alone is also sufficient to 
solve the problem. Therefore, the answer 
is (0), i.e.. "if statement (1) alone and 
statement (2) alone are sufficient^. 

Oth er DS Tests 

The DS section usually consi^ of foui 
parts, viz: 

(1) the given (origirial) information 

(2) the question that is asked based on 
the given information in part (1) 

(3) statement (1)—from which the 

answer has to be drawn 

(4) statement (2)—frorn which the answer 
has to be drawn . 

Part (If: The information given in the 
beginning of the question including any 
geometrical diagram forms part 1 of the DS 
question formal. For instance, "Find the 
area of a rectangle if its length is 20 cm" 


1. Find the length of AB. if z is 90* and 
CB* 6". 

(1) CA»6" 

(2) x*45* 






or "If 10 worfcm lay 100 bricks on a floor 
measuring...sq ft how many woikars are 
needed to complete the job in... daysr in 
other words, the information given is in the 
fomi of a defimte statement. 

Pertf2f: A question is either given in 
The infoinmation sentence itself as in the 
above exarapla or te Mow e d afterwards by 
the informatian part of the ^irmat 
Generally the question part is presented in 
two forrra and pertains to mathematical 
problems. 

Asking a specifk: number in an answer. 
,e. g. "What is the area of the rectangular 
figure shown in the diagram betowr In 
-such cases an answer can be got only 
from one and only one number fits the 
information. 

Requiring "Yes" or "No" as an answer. 

In any case, 'm both instances the 
answers have to be drawn from the given 
statements oniy. 

Part f3f : The question is followed by 
two statements, each of which will be 
given a particular relationship or some¬ 
times even two factVrelationships. You 
have to decide whether the problem can 
be solved by using tfie first statement 
alone (not the second statement) or 
second statement alone (not the first state¬ 
ment) or first and second statements 
together but neither alone or either of the 
statements alorie or none of the 
statements. Henre there are five alter¬ 
natives. This can be well illustrated by the 
following table: 


Answer Is state- 

is state- 

If state- 

Choice 

ment (If 

ment (2) ments (If 


suffi¬ 

suffici¬ 

and (2) to¬ 


cient 

ent 

gether are 


in itself? 

in 

sufficient 



itself? 


A 

Yes 

No 

Not appli¬ 




cable 

6 

No 

Yes 

-dp- 

C 

No 

No 

Yes 

D 

Yes 

Yes 

Not appli¬ 




cable 

F 

No 

No 

No 


From the above you can conclude. 
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Answer Choice A: Statwnent 11) is suffi¬ 
cient to answer the question 
Answer Choice B: Statement i2} is sufii- 
cient to answer the question 
Answer Choice C: Neither (1) nor (2| are 
sufficient but both together are sufficient 
Answer Choice D: Either statement (1) 
alone or statement (Z) alone is sufficient 
Answer Choice E: None of the statements 
singly or jointly is not sufficient (i.e.. 
answer cannot be found from the given 
statements) 

You will note ttiat C and E require con 
sideration of both the statements. If either 
(1) or |2)/or (1) and (2) together is/aresuf- 
ficient to answer the question (i.e.. answer 
choices A. B and D) you need not consider 
choices C and E. C and E are to be con¬ 
sidered only when the answer cannot be 
found from A. B and 0. 

Hence for determining the sufficiency of 
one of the statements you will 
automatically at least eliminate two of the 
answer choices. This will enable you to 
make a good guess even if you are not 
sure of the correct answer. Furthermore, 
sufrposing you are considering (Q — both 
statements together — when the answer 
is dither (A) or (B). it is possible that you are 
not keeping the information separate in the 
two statements and think you are using 
both when one statement is enough. 
Similarly if you are considering answer 
choices (A) or(B), when the correct answer 
IS (C). you may be using Ifie information 
from one answer only while you are con¬ 
sidering the sulficiency ol the other 

However, there are a few rules that 
niied to be observed while tackling the DS 
section: 


Uw the dpti^ provided ih'the ciMe^ 
tion and Statements |1) and (2^. 

(b) Apply your basic. knowledge, of 

maths > 

(c) Also refer to all tbal you know but 

the answer has to be confined to the five 
phoices. . ' 

(d) If you know the correct answer 
(solution) to the problem, but find it 
impossible to derive it from statements (1) 
and (2) based on the answer choices A to 
E, do not mention the answer. Just con¬ 
fine yourself to the statements and answer 
choices. 

(e) Carefully observe the diagrams in 
cas»-of geometrical problems and use 
your fundamental knowledge to solve the 
problem. Then see the answer choice. 

(f) Long and lengthy computations 
should be avoided due to paucity of time. 
You should try to quickly understand the 
problem and answer from the choices 
given underneath. In case of difficulty, go 
to the next question and return to this after 
finishing all the other questions, if time 
permits. 

(g) Simplify the information (part 1) 
from one of the statements and try to see if 
the question can be answered from it. 
Now add the information from the other 
statement (without taking into considera¬ 
tion the first statement) and see if that is 
sufficient to an.swer (he question. If neither 
of the two statements is sufficient • to 
answer the question, consider whether 
both the statements together are sufficient 
for the purpose. In the latter case, each 
statement must contain part of the infor¬ 
mation lo solve the question. 

(To be concluded) 
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In preparing these tests, we have tried to visualise the Questions you are likely to face in your 
actual exam. Great care has been taken to frame questions which are of the same standard as those 
you II encounter in your exam. 

Rating: Evaluate your performance on the basis of the following score-card 

100 questions in 60 minutes-Irxcellent 
€0 questions in 60 minutes-Good 
SO questions in 60 minutes Fair 
35 questions in 60 minutes-Poor 


Tips: 1. Do not waste time over questions you are not sure about 2 Oive the problems scrno 
thought before choosing the answers 3 Read the directions carefuilv before answoiinq the 
questions. 4. Do not try to guess the answer 


Data Sufficiency Tests 

FOR CAT 

Having familiarised yourself with the first four sections of the 
Common Admission Test (CAT), get set to juggle with these 
Data Sufficiency Tests so as to orient your reasoning abilities, 
under stress. 

Time. 32 minutes 

Scores. 1. Give yourself one mark for each correct answer. 

2 Deduct one mark for each wrong answer. 

Then rate yourself as follows* 

Excellent ....35-40 Very Good.. . .29-34 Good ...23-28 Fair 
17-22 Poor.Below 17. 

DIRECTIONS For each of the following questions ti> k mark the choice 
that best answers the questions Answers are given at the end of this test 


and B rusportivcly How many 
employ* es ho'org to union A ? 
< 1) Unicn B h.is 180 me mbers 
(2) All members of union 
A are also mombcis of 
union 0 

4 Arc linib AB md CD parallrl’ 

(1) y fx 180* 

(2) X -= y 



Directions Each given question i& 
followed by two statentnis num 
bered (1) and (2) You have to 
determine whether the data given 
in the statement/s is sufficient 
to answer the question and choose 
one among the five possible answer 
choices given below 

(A) If statement (1) alone is i 
sufficient to answer the question 
but statement (2) alone is not 
sufficient, 

(B) If statement (2) alone is 
sufficient to answer the question 
but statement (1) atone is not 
sufficient, 

(C) If both the statements (1) 
and (2) are needed together 
to answer the question but 
neither statement alone is suffi¬ 
cient, 

(D) If each statement by itself 
IS . sufficient to answer the 
question, 

(E) If neither statement is 
sufficient as they do not have 
sufficient data to answer the 
question 

1 Find the value of angle a in 
the given diagram. 

(1) a = b . 

(2) a-2 



2 In triangle ACB, find y if 
AC * 10 (m and z — 40“ 



3 In an industry there are two 
parallel trade unions—one 
pro-management and the other 
anti-management—called A 


6 


7 


Find angle CBO in the given 
diagram 

(1) Angles CBD BCD 

(2) AngltsACD BDC 



What IS the average of w, x, 
y and z7 

(1) 3 (w-Fx+y) — 63 and 
z •= 3 

(2) w-)-x4y 20 = z+4 

The above figure has a given 
line xy containing the centres 
of three overlapping circUs 
What IS the length of AB (A 
IS the centre of circle I and 
B IS the centre of circle III) 

(1) The length of the segment 
from P to Q IS 80 

(2) The radii of circles, I II 
and III are 20, 12 and 
16 respectively 
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8. Which of the two companies 
A and B, has earned greater 
profit in 1985? 

(1) Company A has earned a 
profit equal to 10% of its 
total profit for 1984 

(2) Company B has earned a 
profit equal to 5% of its 
total earnings of 1984 

9. Is A>B? 

(1) (A+B)* Is positive 

(2) A is positive 

10. A TV dealer sold three TV sets 
in a day. How much profit did 
he earn? 

(1) Each TV set was sold for 
Rs 8.400 

(2) He received 10% commi¬ 
ssion on two sets and 
20% commission on the 
third set 

11 Is a positive ? 

( 1 ) a* —1 = 0 

(2) a» -I-1 - 0 

12 A class of 56 students (30% 
are boys and 70% girls) scored 
90% marks in Economics. How 
many boys scored 90% marks ? 

(1) 10 girls scored 85% marks 

(2) 50% of the boys scored 
distinction in Economics 

13. Is AO—CO in the figure given 
here? 

(1) AB == BC 

(2) BAO = BCD 



school? 

(1) If there are 210 girl 
students 

(2) 30% of them are boys 
15. Find the perimeter of the 

triangle. 

(1) The hypotenuse of the 
triangle is 10 

(2) Triangle ABC is a right— 
anqied triangle 



16. in the dbfova ligure, line xy 
bisects' AB at D. Is y equi¬ 
distant from A and B ? 

(1) CB - AC 

(2) DB = AD 


X 



17. What is the average rate of 
motoring of two drivers ? 

(1) One drives at 8 km per 
hour 

(2) Second covers a distance 
of 100 km 

18. What is the area of the paral¬ 
lelogram AFOE? 

(1) ACDB is a rectangle with 
an area of 36 inches 

(2) FD OB 



19. Find the length of one side of 
the square ABCD. 

(1) CS - 3 " 

(2) The shaded portion is 
semicircle of 1/4 area of 
the outer 



20. in triangle ABC, what is the 
length of the side AC ? 

(1) AB = 5" 

(2) BC = 6-' 

JUMBLED WORDS SENTENCES 
Directions: The following questions 
are based on tumbled spellings. 
Each letter in the jumbled word has 
been allotted a serial number accor¬ 
ding to the sequence in which it 


or more, of the eimifar lettom^ioniir 
one has. been numbered. Reenrenge 
the Jumbled letters tb make mean¬ 
ingful words and find the correct 
answer, choice .given .under each 
question. . 

21. N E I U B T R 

4 2 3 7 1 6 5 

(a) 1 7 4 2 6 5 3 

(b) 6 5 7 2 1 4 3 ' 

(0 6 6 3 1 7 4 2 

(d) 5 4 2 1 3 6 5 

22. D A J E I L 
2 1 5 3 4 6 

(a) 2 6 3 5 4 6 

(b) 2 1 6 3 5 4 

(c) 5 1 4 3 6 2 
«d) 5 1 4 6 3 2 

23. OMAGLOSRU 

5 4 1 2 3 7 6 8 

(a) 578623146 

(b) 231456587 

(c) 786523145 

(d) 231465857 

24. E H E I R N O 

12 3645 

(a) 2 1 6 3 5 4 1 

(b) 2 1 6 5 3 4 1 

(c) 2 3 1 7 4 1 6 5 

(d) 2 3 1 4 7 1 6 5 

25. 0 A T M H M M 
4 15 3 2 

(a) 3 3 4 5 2 1 3 

(b) 4 5 3 3 1 2 3 

(0 3 1 4 3 3 5 2 

(d) 3 1 3 3 4 5 2 

26. I N I E C D S O 

4531275 . 

(a) 2 3 1 4 7 6 5 1 

(b) 2 3 1 4 7 6 1 5 

(c) 2 3 1 7 4 1 6 5 

(d) 2 3 1 4 7 4 6 5 

27. AFTUSERPS 
1 3 7 8 6 2 5 4 

(a) 1 3 7 1 5 6 2 6 4 

(b) 6842531 67 

(c) 6842351 67 

(d) 6842351 76 

28. IGNNAOSER 

435 1 6827 

(a) 721865534 

(b) 721865453 

(c) 721865543 

(d) 71 2865453 

29. AEUAGNLG 

1 2 6 5 4 3 

(a) 4 1 5 3 6 3 2 1 

(b) 4 1 5 3 6 1 3 2 

(c) 4 1 5 3 3 6 2 1 

(d) 3 6 1 3 2 1 5 4 

30. TTRRSPAON 

7 5 6 4 1 3 2 

(a) 751264357 

(b) 4 3 5 7 7 5 1 2 6 

(c) 643671572 

(d) 4 3 5 7 1 7 5 2 6 
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blcbe.eo)d hot:tfie>^to 

37.' Oog# watwuto a slaepihg' lip 

OhwStidhs: trrthb following ques- 

1 2-3 4 5 6 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

tions» ’mill' find disananged 

in same anck 

(a) 3 6 4 3 1 5 

sentencesi After ecranging - ;the. 

t 7 8 9 

(b) 3 2 6 4 5 1 

words in the proper ordef, IrTdicate 

(a) 6 2 4 9 3 7 5 8 1 

(c) 3 6 2 5 1 4 

the sentence which makes sense 

(b) 6 2 4 9 3 7 5 8 1 

(d) 3 6 2 5 1 4 

by using the numbers given under 

(c) 629347581 

38. Water blood than thicker is 

the wordsr 

(d) 1 98743256 

1 2 3 4 5 

Example: Man makes perfect a 

34. Grave the in foot have one's to 

(aX.2 5 4 3 1 

12 3 4 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

(b) 2 5 3 4 1 

practice 

(a) 7 5 2 6 4 3 1 

(c) 2 4 5 3 1 

5 

(b) 7 4 6 6 2 1 3 

(d) 3 1 4 5 2 

The correct answer in this 

(c) 7 5 6 4 3 2 1 

39. Stile help over the to a deg 

example will be .: 5 2 4 1 3 

(d) 3 1 7 5 6 4 7 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

31. Never better is than it late 

35. Hand into take to law the one's 

lame 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

8 

(a) 6 5 4 2 1 3 

(a) 2 5 6 1 3 4 7 

(a) 5 2 6 7 4 3 1 

(b) 3 4 2 1 5 6 

(b) 4 3 5 6 2 7 1 

(b) 5 2 7 6 3 4 1 

(c) 3 4 2 6 1 5 

(c) 7 3 6-2 5 1 4 

(c) 5 2 6 7 3 4 1 

(d) 5 3 2 6 4 1 

(d) 4 3 6 5 2 7 1 

(d) 1 4 3 7 6 2 5 

32. With with hqnt hold the 

36. A dilemma to the horns of be 

40. Sea deep between the the 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

1 2 3 4 4 

the hounds to hare and 

on 

devil and 

6 7 8 9 10 

8 

5 6 

(a) 10 9 8 6 5 2 3 4 7 

(a) 8 6 4 2 1 5 3 7 

(a) 3 2 1 7 5 6 4 

(b) 7 1 4 £, 2 8 9 10 6 3 

(b) 3 2 6 4, 5 1 8 7 

(b) 3 4 5 6 7 1 2 

(c) 8 4 1 5 9 10 3 2 6 7 

(c) 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

(c) 3 4 2 1 7 5 6 

(d) 1 8 4 2 6 7 9 3 10 5 

(d) 3 6 2 8 1 4 5 7 

(d) 3 4 6 7 5 2 1 E.T. 


ANSWERS 


1 .(E) Statements (1) and (2) together are not 
sufficient. c=^d(being verttcle angles), a+b 
+ c=d + e+f because sum of a triangle 
is 180". This means a-f b=e+f. Based on 
the statements, we have a -i-a=e=a. So e=a. 

2. (B) Statement (2) alone is sufficient, since BC=" 

10 and AC 10. Therefore BC •= AC which 
implies xz-=40. Since the sum of atriangle=^ 
180, y = 100. Triangle BDE has nothing to 
do with the problem. 

3. (E) By taking both the statements into account. 

we arrive at the answer that in union A there 
should be 180 members. 

4. (B) By statement (2) x *= y. Therefore their 

verticle angles are also equal which are 
alternate interior angles. Hence the lines are 
parallel. 

5. (A) Statement (1) is sufficient because triergle 

has sum of 180". Angle BDC . 90 and 
BCD « CBD,i.e.. 45 each. 180-90 ■= 90- 
45=4b. 

6. (A) Average of four terms can be computed by 

making their total which is given in state¬ 
ment (1), i.e., 

3 (w+x+y) ““ 63 andz= 3 
w-f-x-fy = 21 and z = 3 
. w-hx+y-f-z = 23. Hence average is 6. 

7. (C) From statement (2) the dia. of circles I and III 

are around 32 respectively. From statements 
(1) the length from PQ is 80. Hence the 
distance from circle I to 11 is 80—72 or 8. 
To find length of AB, 20-I-8-H6 «« 44 

8. (E) The ba.se "amount" of profit is not expressed 

in any of the sla^ments. 

9. (E) Statement (j^) (tells us nothing about relative 

values of A + B except that (A+-B) is 


positive. Statement (2) gives no edditicrel 
infoimation. 

10. (C) Both statement? tegether give us theenswer. 

11. (B) As per statement (1) a equals 1 or—1 so it 

does not give complete data. According tq 
(2) a equals — 1 so it by itself is sufficient to 
answer the question. 

12. (E) Both the statemcr.ts do not give us infoima¬ 

tion to solve the prebitm. 

13. (C) Both (1) and (2) are needed to solve the 

problem. If / BAD and I BCD are right 
angles, they are equal. / BAC equals l BCA. 
Since they are base angles of an isosceles 
triangle. Subtracting equals from equals. 
ZDAC equals ZDCA Therefore ACD 
is an isosceles triangle and AD >= CD. 

14. (C) By statement (2) if 30% are boys. 70% left 

should be girls. From statement (1) let x be 
the number of students. 

.70 X == 210 
70 X = 21,000 
X •= 3,000 

15. (E) Frcmbothstatcmentstcgethcrone sidcof the 

triangle is known. Hence perimeter cannot 
be determined frem the data given. 

16. (A) By statement p ) if CB = AC, then any point 

on a bisector is equidistant frem the ends of 
the line segment. 

17. (E) For computing average, we should knew how 

many km are covered by each driver per hour. 

18. (E) Let DB increase and CD decrease corres¬ 

pondingly. Area of AFDE can be changed 
without contradicting either state me nt. Hence 
(1) and (2) are not enough to solve the 
problem. 

19. (A) In any case (2) is true. Since the proportions 
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remain constant, once CS is given, the side of the 
square can be computed as; 6/( 2-1) 

20. (E) Neither (1) or (2) give us sufficient information. Size of 
one angle should have been given in one of the 


statements 

Jumbled words/Senlances 


21. (c) TRIBUNE 
23. (b) GLAMOROUS 
25. (d) MAMMOTH 
27. lb) SUPERFAST 
29. (b) LANGUAGE 


22. (d) JAILED 
24. (b) HEROINE 
26. (d) DECISION 
28. (b) REASONING 
30. (a) TRANSPORT 


Dharranged aenlencM 

31. (d) It is better late than never 

32. (c) To hold with the hare and hunt with tlw hounds 

33. (b) To blow hot and cold in the same breath 

34. jc) To have one's foot jn the grave 

35. '(di To take the law into one’s hand 

36. jcj To be on the hours of a dilemma 

37. (b) To wake up a sleeping dog 

38. (a) Blood is thicker than water 

39. (c) To help a lame dog over the stile 

40. (d) Between the devil and the deep sea 


BSRB (PO) Exam, Dec'84 


GENERAL AWARENESS 

OuesHont published in this sect i on qppeared in the GeneralAwarenesspaper of 
the BSRB (PO) Exam, held on Dec 30,1984. 'fhe questions ore based on the can¬ 
didates' memory as thm are not permHted to take papers out of the exam holL 
Though we have compiled these questions cm close to tne original os possible we 
take no. responsibil'ity tor the discrepancies which may have crept in. 

DIRECTIONS: For each of the following questions, tick mark the choice that best 
answers the questions Answers are given at the end of these tests. 


1. Which of the following is a water¬ 
borne disease? 

(«f) Malaria (b) Cholera 

(c) Typhoid (d) None of the 


9. 


above 

2. Myopia is a disease of the 

(a) Ear (b) Nose 

(d) Heart (d) None of the 

above 

3. Dadra Et Nagai Haveli are located in 

(a) Maharashtra (b) Gujarat 

(c) Karnataka (d) Kerala 

(e) None of the above 

4. X Asiad will be held in 

(a) Bangkok (b) Brisbane 

jc) Seoul jd) None of the 

above 

5. Which of the following is bdth drama 
and dance? 

(aj Bharata (b) Odissi 

Natyam 

(c) Kathakali (dj None of the 

above 

6. North-South dialogue refers to the 
talks between 

(a) The countries of North and 
South America 

(bj The develofwd countries and the 
' Third World 

(c) The countries of Europe and 
Africa 


10 . 


11 . 


12 . 


13. 


(d) North and South Korea. 

(ej None of the above 

7. The Prime Minister of India should 
not be less than —— of age. 

(a) 30 years (bf 35 years 

(c) 25 years (<4 40 years 

(e) None of the above 


14. 


8. Which of the followring is kmwn as 
the'Evening Star'? 

(a) Saturn 
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(c) Venus (d) Mercury 

None of the above 

Aiya Samaj was founded by 
(yjrxDayanand (b) Swami 

Saraswati Vivekanand 

(c} Raja Ram (d) Ram Krishna 

Mohan Roy Paramhansa 

(e) None of the above 
Which Indian state has two capitals? 
(a) MP fb) Himachal 

Pradesh 

(<^ J Et K (d) None of the 

- above 

Which of the following is the function 
of iron in the human body? 

(a) It makes our bones sturdy 

(b) It helps irt the clotting of blood 
(qlJAs red blood cells die. iron with 

the help of copper converts itself 
into haemoglobin 

(d) None of the above 

The smallest continent of the 
worid in terms of territory is 


(a) North Arnerica (b) Europe' 

j^i Australia (d) None of the 
above 

Magsaysay Awards have been 
instituted to perpetuate the memory 
of the President of 
fa) New Zealand (b) Mauritius 
(<4 The U) Malaysia 

Philippinas 

(e) None of the above 
Mixed economy means (the) 

(ap Coexistence of the private and 
the public sedtor . 

(b) Least taxation by the government 
on thd private ^tor 

(<4 Extensive exports by the public 
sector lihdertakirtgs 
(d|; Noneof theaboSre 


15. Caspian Sea lies between 

(a) USSR and (t^ USAahd 

Turk^ Canada 

(c) USSR and Iran (d) None of the 
above 

16. The biggest producer of apples in 
India is 

(a) J Et K (b) Karnataka 

|c) Himachal (d) None of the 

Pradesh above 

17. Which of the following is the oldest 
dynasty? 

ja) Maurya (b) Chola 
(c) Chalukya jd) Nanda 
(e) None of the above 

18. The capital of Gujarat is 

(a) Surat (b) Baroda 

S Ahmedabad jd) Gandhinagar 
None of the above 

19. Which of the following is found in 
abundant measure in India? 

(a) Uranium (b) Thorium 

jc) Tungsten jd) None of the 

above 

20. Which country is known as the 'Land 
of the Midnight Sun' 

(a) Sweden Netherlands 

jc) Iceland jd) Japan 

4a) None of the above 
21. The language spoken by the largest 
number of people is 
(^ English (b) French 

jc) Chinese jd) Arabic 

je) None of the above 
22. When Vasco da Gama reached Irrdia 
in 1498 the ruler of India was-. 

(a) Babar (b) Ibrahim Lodhi 

jc) Chandragupta jd) None of the 

Maurya above 

23. The 45th Constitutional Amerxlment 
extends the provision of reservation 
in government jobs for SCs and STs 
by 

(a) 10 years (b) 15 years 
jc) 30 years 40 years 

je) None of the above 
24. Citius. Aldus. Fortius' is the motto of 
(a) .Asian Games (b) Common¬ 
wealth Games 

(c) Olympic |d) None of the 
Games above 

25. The Indian Institute of Forest 
Management is located in 
(a) N»nital (b) Simla 

j(4 'D^a dgn jd) None of the 

.■ ' ' ' above 

26. Maginot Line lies between 



(a) USSR and Poland 

(b) France and West Germany 
(cj USA and Canada 

(4 North Korea and South Korea 
‘ (e) None of the above 

27. Maximum cmhewnut is grown in 
which of the following states? 

(a) Kerala (b) Tamil Nadu 

<ci ^ Gujarat jd) Karnataka 

Non^ of the above 

28. New Zealand lies to the-of 

Australia. 

(a) North-west (b) South-east 

id) North-east (d) None of the 

above 

29. Which film received the UNESCO 
Solidarity Award for 1984? 

(a) Arth (b) Mrigyaa 

(c) ArdhSatya (d) Paar 
{dl None of the above 

^ 30. the largest wool producing country 
in the world is 

(a) Australia (b) USSR 

(c) USA (c4 South Korea 

31. When cream is renioved from milk 
the density of milk 

(a| Increases (b) Decreases 
(c) Remains the(d) None of the 
same above 

32. P.T. Usha is associated with 

(a) 400 m hurdles (b) 800 m 

(c) 3.000 m (d) None of the 
above 

33. With which of the following rivers is 
Silent Valley associated? 

(a) Cauveri (b) Krishna 
(c) South Periyar (d) None of the 
above 

t .34. The Sarnath Lion Capital of Ashoka. 
the State Emblem of India, is kept at 
(the) 

(a) National Museum 

(b) Sarnath Museum 

(c) Archaeological Survey of India 

(d) None of the above 

'35. Wliich of the following is an inter¬ 
national air carrier? 

(a) Vayudoot (b) Indian Airlines 
(c) Air India (d) None of the 
above 

36. Which bank, before the creation of 


AUTHORS NOTE 

Here is the author s reply to the readers' 
queries on the Uathamatica! AbUity section 
of Practice Tests on How To Tackla CAT-t 
(Sep’85). 

Q.9 should have read as. "which of the 
following equations does not have a solution 
in rational number." In the fifth line of solution 
to 0. 19. it should be 3/6x instead of 2/6x. 

In Q.23. the correct expression is 3v^— 

and in 0.27, there should be a comma 
instead of a dot between 0 and 3 in the 
expression 0. 3 and 5-—". The correct 
answer to Q.30 is22S6. 


the RBI in 1935. was functioning as 
the central bank of the country? 

(a) Indian Bank . (b) Imperial Bank 
(c) Bank of (d)Punjab Natio- 
Baroda nal Bank 

37. The Meghdoot Award is given for 
outstanding services in 

(a) AIR (b) Literature 

(c) Journalism (d) Postsand 

Telegraphs 

38. We use diamond, as an ornament 
because 

- (a) It has a high refractory index 

(b) It reflects light more than any 
other metal 

(c) It is the purest form of carbon 
|d) None of the above 

39. Panna Lai Ghosh is associated with 

(a) Table (b)' Sarod 

(c) Shehnai (d) None of the 

above 

40. Which of the following groups of 
languages is written vertically? 

(a) Greek, Latin, Spanish 

(b) Chinese, Japanese. Khimer 

(c) Uzbeck. Chinese. Pakhto 

(d) None of the above 

41. Which of the following programmes 
has been launched with a view to 
raising the poorest families in the 
rural areas above the poverty line? 

(a) Integrated Rural Development 
Programme 

(b) Training Rural Youth for Self- 
Employment 

(c) Command Area Development 
Authority 

(d) None of the above 

42. Brain drain refers to 

(a) Migration of talent to an alien 
country 

(b) Widespread illiteracy 


RIEADING COMPREHENSION 
1 Read the following passage and 
anavverthe questions that follow: 

The other day my mother, who is 
still actively in practice as a 
gynaecologist asked me how a patient 
of hers could be helped to do some¬ 
thing about her old*Mum who used to 
go dotty in the afternoons and upset 
everyone in the house. Similarly, three 


(c) Use of science and techrtology 
for destructive ends 

(d) None of the above 

43. Davis Cup is associated with 

(a) Hockey (b) Football 

(c) Lawn tennis (d) Badminton 

44. Who is popularly known as the 
'Nightingale of India*. 

(a) Lata (b) Sarojini Naidu 

Mangeshkar 

(c) Florence (d) Asha Bhonsle 

Nightingale 

45. The newspaper Paopla's Daily is 
published from 

(a) China (b) New York 

(c) Pakistan jd) South Korea 

46. The Five Rathas Temples in 
Mahabalipuram were built by the 

(a) Chola rulers (b) Chalukya 
rulers 

(c) Pallava rulers (d) Chandella 
rulers 

(e) Maurya rulers 

47. Who received the Nobel Prize for 
Literature for 1984? 

(a) William (b) Jarosle*,' 
Golding Seifert 

(c) Richard Stone ^d) Bruce 

Merrifield 

48. Who was the first Vice Presidant of 
India? 

(a) S. (b) V.V. Giri 

Radhakrishnari 

(c) ’ Zakir (d) Rajendra 

Hussain Prasad 

49. The garba has its origin.s in 

(a) Maharashtra (b) Gujarat 

|c) MP (d) UP 


or four times each year my telephone 
rings and somebody wants advice 
about help with an elderly relative who 
is becoming too great a load*on the 
modern household. Too great a load 
not necessarily because of lack of will 
to help or sympathy, but because 
houses and flats are too small, 
everyone quite -reasonably goes out to 
work, and domestic help is non- 


Complied by ADHIR KUMAR JAIN. 
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English 

BYTHEAARBEES 

FOR NDA, SBI POs, SSC CLERKS 
GDE... 

The following questions hove boon formulated for those appearing in the 
forth c oming NDA, SBI POs and SSCjClorlc's Grade) Exams. 

QIRECTiONS: Tick mark the choice that best answers each question. Answers 
with explanations appear at the end of this test 
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existent. In ^andiriavia they do these 
things much better by having day and 
ntght clinics attached to housing 
estates. 

These requests for help and informa¬ 
tion brought home to me the fact that 
Ireallyknew very little about this aspect 
of the social services, both in terms of 
what IS available physically and what 
facilities exist to give financial support 
to those who genuinely need it. 
Through a relatively new and 
remarkably sensible organisation 
called the Elderly Invalids' Fund, I was 
able to find out a great deal more about 
the problem and one kind of solution. 

Mrs Y is aged eighty-six and until 
recently was able to do a little work as 
an office cleaner. She had outlived all 
her close relatives but had a room in 
the house of her sister-in law, who 
apparently disliked her intertsely. In 
addition the son of the house, a person 
of low IQ and distressing behaviour, 
used to terrorise the poor lady so much 
that she stayed out of doors all day just 
to be out of the way. Another of her dif¬ 
ficulties was that 'they' would not let 
her use the nearby lavatory, but made 
her go to the one outside. All this in 
spite of the fact that she paid rent. 

Mrs Y had one friend who worked in 
the office she cleaned. This friend had 
her for occasional weekends and 
holidays and she was invited for 
Christmas 1963. So fearful was she of 
going home and so kind was the friend 
that she stayed ten months. Her visit 
was terminated by a very severe attack 
of pneumonia which took her to the 
Hospital. 

Her pneumonia was complicated .by 
a senous vein thrombosiSt but when she 
got over this she, as we say in medical 
circles, 'turned her face to the wall* and 
lost all interest in life. The ward sister, 
who is a cheerful genius, suddenly 
realised while trying to get her to eat 
some lunch one day, what the trouble 
war.. "If I promise you that you will 
never go back to the*, place" sister 
said, "will you get better, Mrs Y7' She 
immediately sat up and ate two 
helpings of pudding. From that 
moment she newer looked back and 
when I saw her in the ward three days 
before she went off to a residential 
home in Hertfordshire, called Walnut 
Tree House, she told me proudly how 
she had beerr out shopping all by her¬ 
self and how much she was looking 
forward to her new life. 

The kind and knowledgeable 
Almoner, who took me to meet Mrs Y 
and the ward sister, said that the home, 
which would cost seven-and-half 
guineas a week, was being paid for by 
her old age pension/-the ^Assistance 


Board and the Eiderty Invatide' fund. 
This meant that she would also have 
quite enough money for clothes , and 
outings. 

1. This article has been written by 

(a) a social reformer 

(b) a doctor 

|c) an elderly invalid 
(d) a young lay man 

2. The most likely meaning of the 
phrase 'to go dotty' could be 

(a) to become slightly mad 

(b) to feel a bit sleepy 

jc) to sink irrto unconsciousness 
|d) toiHart using abusive language 

3. The author regards the neglect of 

the old as something 

(a) not to worry about 

(b) caused by lack of feeling 

(c) of censure agamst social services 

(d) directly connected with the 
situation of the modem household i 

4. The mo A appropriate description of 

of Mrs Ys plight at her sister-in-law's 
can be expressed by the word i 

pathetic I 

(t^ cruel 

(c) inconsiderate 
(cQ desperate 

5. After she had got over her pneumortia 
and vein thrombosis. Mrs Y. needed 

(a) friendly attention 

jb) sympathetic attitude 
(c| psychological treatment 

(d) good things to eat 

6. The best heading for the above 
passage is 

(a) psychology of the old 

(b) looking after old people 

(c) need for more social services 

(d) the old and their diseases 

>RECtS WRITING 

II Write a precis of the following passage. 

If there is orte fact more than any 
other which stands out in the history of 
science, it is the remarkable extent to 
which great discoveries and youthful 
genius stand associated together. 
Scores of instances can be quoted in 
support of this proposition. I ndeed, if 
one were* to attempt to write a treatise 
on any branch of sciertce in which all 
discoveries made by youthful workers 
were left out there would be very little 
left to write about The fact of the mat¬ 
ter appears to be that other things 
being the same, the principal requisite 
for success.in scientific research is not 
the maturity of knowledge associated 
with age and experience, but the fresh¬ 
ness of outlook which is the natural 
attribute of youth. The conservatism 
which develops with increasing age is 
thus revealed as a factor which militater 
against great achievement in science. 
The great ideas seem to come most 
easily to youthful minds. Since. 


fiowevttr, much time is .ItfiiiKMfc 

out a new idea property and fuRy. tigt 
aiKf experience are ffot altogedser use¬ 
less in science. Up to a certain poin^ 
the comtervatism bred by age may even 
be useful as a brake on the wilder 
flights of youihful imagination. Further 
even the elderly may. if they ao choose, 
retain and cherish a youthful spirit and 
outlook. So long, therefore, as they do 
not allow the conservatism of age to 
function as a suppressor of youthful 
genius, the etderiy may continue to find ' 
themeelves uaeful aa guidee attd 
inspirerB of research. On this vhm, 
indiaed, tfw p tin c ip e l f u n cti ew of the 
older gener a s i on of ac iair tif i c men is to 
diacovor taiairt and geruus of 
younger ge n er at io n and to ptouida 
ample opport u nit i e s for its frae osprea- 
skm and mponsion. 

SYNONYMS 

III Choose the best aftemative. 

1. PORNOGRAPHY 

(a) pencil drawings and sketches 

(b) description of sexual and erotic 
feelings 

(c) X-ray photography of the brain 
(cQ writing in an ancient script 

2. REPRIEVE 

(a) postpone execution 

(b) gram pardon 

(c) make a petition 

(d) recover lost ground 

3. SCARE 

(a) strike hard 

(b) conceal 

(c) see clearly 

(d) frighten 

4. FfMUR- 

(a) brain fever 

(b) sweet water fish 

(c) thigh-bone 

(d) baby talk 

5. NUMISMATIC 

(a) of coins 

(b) wandering 

(c) primitive 

(d) experimental 

ANTONYMS 

IV Choose the best alternative: 

1. PERILOUS 

(a) easy 

(b) comfortable 

(c) safe 

jd). peaceful 

2. CROOKED 

(a) chaste 

(b) unbending 

(c) straig'ft 

(d) pious 

3. PLENITUDE- 

(a) inccmpletertess 
(b| restlessness 

(c) distuirb^rice 

(d) necessity 

4. ILLICIT 
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W ii*>wr ' 

(b) intelligem 

(c) lawful 
((4 religious 

5. SENILE 

(a) sensible 

(b) youthful 
((^ intelligent 

-(d) bright 

IDIOMS 

V Choose the best answer 

1. A pig-headed persorv is one who is 

(a) foolish 

(b) cowardly 

(c) obstinate 

(d) dull 

2. To be woolgathering means to be 

(a) absent-minded 

(b) thoughtless 


(<4 sleepy 

(d) busy 

3. Leaving the gate unlocked was a hare¬ 
brained thing to do. Here hare-brained 
means 

(a) brave 

(b) mischievous 

(c) foolish 
(cQ irrational 

4. Hide-bound parents are those who are 
. (a) home-sick 

(b) too conventional 

(c) pretentious 
(cQ insincere 

5. To get something off ones chest is to 

(a) discuss a worry 

(b) make a declaration 

(c) disclose 

(d) cough loudly 



. c d e 

3. In his younger days he was used to do 


8 b 

a good deal of baby-sitting on 
weekends, c No error 

—d ::: 

4. No sooner had we set out when a 

a' b. , 

thunder storm occurred and the whole 
countryside lit up. c N o erro r 

.ri ___ e_ 

5. Even when pressed hard s he d enied to 

a be 

say wheie she h ad hidden t he ring No erro r 
d e 


ANSWERS 


BSRB PO Exam, D«c 1984 

2. |d) Myopia is a disease that affects the eyes. A person 
suffering from this disease cannot see distant objects. 

3. (d) They are located in Gujarat but are a Union 
Territory. 

4. (c) The X Asiad will be held in Seoul, South Korea (offi¬ 
cial name Republic of Korea) in September^Octobpr 
1986. 

5. (c) 

6. (b) Talks between the North and South are also referred 
to as talks between developed and under developed 
countries. 

7. (c) An Indian citizen of 25 years and above can contest 

Lok. Sabha elections. By established convention the 
Prime Minister should be a member of the Lok Sabha. 

8. (c) 

9. (a) Arya Samaj was established on Apr 10. 1875 in 
Bombay by Swami Dayanand Saraswati (1824-1.883) 

10. (c) Srinagar is the summer capital while Jammu is the 
winter capital of J&K. 

11. (c) 

12. (c) Australia's area: 2,974.581 sq km: Europe's area: 
3.754.000 sq km: North American's area: 8,440,000 
sq km. 

13. (c)14.(a)15. (c)16.(c) 

17. (d) The Nanda Dynasty was founded in 362 B.C., the 
Maurya dynasty in 323 B.C. and the Chola Dynasty in 
1st century A. O. 

18. (d)19.(b)20.(a) 

21. (c) About 700m people speak Chinese. 

22. (d) Sikander Lodhi (1489-1517) ruled India when 
Vasco-da-Gama reached India. 

23. (a) From January 1980 to January 1990. 

24. (c) These are Latm words coined by Father Didon, a 
French education istin 1895.ln English it means swifter, 
higher and. stronger. 

25. (cj 

28. (b) Zone of French fortification which was created by 
France on the Franco-German border before World 
War II. It is named after the French Minister of War, 
Andre Maginot (1877-1932). 

27. (a) 28. (b) 29. (d) 30. (a) 31. (b) 32. (a) 

33. (d) The initial plan was to construct a 120 Mw hydro¬ 
electric project on the Kuntipuza river in the silent 
Valley on the slopes of Western Ghats in the Palghat 


district of Kerala. The plan, however, was shelved. 

34. (b) 

35. (c) Indian Airlines operates in India and in neighbour¬ 
ing countries like Sri Lanka, Pakistan. Nepal, Burma, 
Afghanistan and Maldive islands. Vayudoot operates ir) 
the country linking up small cities with big ones. 

36. (b) 37. (d) 38. (d) 

39. (d) Late Panna Lai Ghosh was a leading flute player of 
the country. 

40. (b) 41. (a) 42. (a) 43. (c) 44. (b) 45. (a) 

46. (c) Pallavas ruled from 600 A.D. to 850 A.D. in South 
India. 

47. (b) 

48. (a) Radhakrishnan was Vice-President from 1952-62; 
Zakir Hussain from 1962-67; and V.V. Giri from 1967- 
69 

49. (b) 

English 

I 1(b); 2(a): 3(d): 4(a): 5(c); 6(b). 

II Tfte most significant thing m tfie hi; Uiry of science is the close 
connection between talented youth and great discf'venes. There 
is plenty to prove that successful scientific re-iefirch ''.ecds fresh 
ideas which the young have rather than tfic npr.- exiierienco that 
the old have. This is because ago brood;. coii'.erv.itiMti whief, is 
an enemy of rtew ideas. Of course it ir. pos;:ible to ho old in aye 
but young in spirits. Not only that, old scioiHim:. Miii.orriifiind by 
conservatism can di.sr-over and enerjurayo yrinitlul talent .-jnd 
thus contribute to scientifir; reseaicfi. 

III 1(b): ?(a): 3(d): 4(c); 5(a) 

IV 1 (c); 2(c). 3(a): 4(c); 5(ty 
1(c); 2(a); 3(c): 4(b); 5(4. 

VI 1(d); 2 (c); 3(b); 4(b): 5(c) _ 

THE HUMAN MACHINE 

Ttwre urn 4b miles ol neivos m the .tn-. i.l a hiiin.iii tip.nfi 
An avoraqo liumari scalp ti.r.. 1,00.000 sliand., ol han. 

It l.jke;. 1 7 inusclrrs to .smile and 43 lousr.les to lio.v. 

Ttin muscle of the human jaw oxurts .i foice ol over 2'70 k.| 

Tfie iveiane person consumes about o.ie lonoe rif looil aoil 'tunk, 
every year 

Ttie skin of Ifti: adult human budy .veiglis about s'a riO-i-d-, 

To get rid of 1 lb of .tat. you would liavo to w.iik .'id u.i us 
Walking fast uses eight times as many calories a-. .%"! ii'i 
Two-ttiird of the body's woigtii is water. 

flo/eev Sethi 
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Quantitative Aptitude 

BY KAVrrA KAPOOR O B.L. A^ORA 

FOR NDA, SBI (POs), SSC CLERKS’GOE 
EXAMS... . 

The foltowing questions have been formulated for those 
appearing in the forthcoming NDA, SBI (POs) and SSC' (Clerks' 
Grade) exams. 

DIRECTIONS; Tick mark tha choice that J)est answers each question. 
'Answers with explanations appear at the end of this test- 


1. (^g) ^ is equal to 

(a) (b) 25^5 

<=> 25 I /5 ’25 

2. 6^/27x^ + 3^—27x®. 
is equal to 

(a) 3v^27 X* (b) 3v^--27x-‘ 

(c) 3v^3x—3x 

(d) (3x)=‘+ V—3x ^ 

3. 1. is equal to 


1+1 


1+1 


2"+i 


(a) A 

(b) -A 

(c) 41 

(d) -IS 


4. 25 is-%of 166 ; 

(a) 12.5 (b) 15 

(c) 18 (d) 20s 

...A .» 

5. 27 • + 256* is equal to 

nearly 

(a) 9.15 (b) 192 72 

(c) 64.11 (d) 88 86 

6. 0.9 x 0.0066 x 0.096. 

0 000022 X 0.36 

(a) 72 (b) 7.2 

(c) 0.072 (d) 0.72 

■/. The value of 93® is equal to 
(a) 8649 (0) 8469 

(c) 8869 (d) 8249 

3 If a (•; b. - a^+b* -ab, 

the value of 0 (*) (—^) is 

equal to 

(a) 28 (b) 12. 

(c) 76 (d) 92. 

9. The value pf the expression 
28-(12) (-3) 6+( - 4) 

(—3) is equal to 
(a) 46. (b) 22. 

(c) 16. . (d) 10. 

10. The average meqsin* of the' 
angles of a bi8i>gle:i» - 
(a) Maximum for : a right - 

angled triangle . 

:ib) Maximum for ah obtuse/ 
angledtriarigte.- r- . : 
Minirmim. fot - atr.- 
angled tfiaoj^' s •.. v i” ' 


(d) Same for at I the triangles 

11. A triangle having its angles in 

the ratio-cannot be a 

right angled triangle. 

(a) 1:1.-2 (b) 1:2:3 

(c) 2:4:6 (d) 1:3:6 

(e) Any of the above. 

12. The number 17065423968 is 
divisible by 

(a) 4 (b) 6 

(c) 8 (d) 16 

(e) All of the above 

13. The average age of the four 
members of a family is 19 
years. After 2 years, their 
average age will increase by 
nearly 

(a) 8% (b) 10.5% 

(c) 11.2% (d) 12.8% 

14. The average measure of the 
sides of a rectangle is 7 cm. If 
the area of the rectangle is 40 
cm*, the difference between 
its length and breadth is 

(a) 4 cm (b) 5 cm 

(c) 6 cm (d) 7 cm. 

15. Consider the fractions 2, 

. o, I ¥ The difference bet- 
' ween the sums of the' two 

largest and two smallest frac- 
tions is 

(a) f <b) f 

(c) A (d) A 

16. The difference between simple 

interest and compdurrd interest 
for 2 years at.10% per-.atmum 
will be Rs 35 on a sum of 
(a) Rs350 (b) Rs 1,400 

(c) Rs 2,700 (d) Rs 3,500. 

17. A given sum doubles at; com¬ 

pound interest in five years. 
After another two and a half 
years,, the amount wilt become 
nearly-' —times the given sum 
(a) 3 :(b) 2.84 

(c) 4 (d) 2.42 

18. A man deposits Rs 20,-006 in e 
fixed deposit in a private eom- 

' pany at 16% simple interest 
. . while his-^^ friend deposits it in 
a post office accooht at 1 2i% 

■ compound interest for threes 


. yedrs. If the corepany de rfu eta. 

. 10% income taxoif the Interest 
’ who getsmore andbow much 7 

(a) Man, R8.376.S0 

(b) Man.Rs736.S0 

(c) Friend, Rs 524 

(d) Friend, Rs 245 

19. A number of .friends decided 
to go on a picriic and* planned 
to spend Rs 6S on eatables. 
Four of them, however; did ■ 
not turn up. As a consequence 
the remaining ones had to 
contribute Rs 4 each extra. 
The number of them who 
attended the picnic was 

(a) 24 (b) 16 

(c) 12 (d) 8 

20. If I walk to school at 3 km/ 
hr, I reach 10 minutes earlier 
than when I walk at 2 km/hr. 
The distance of the school 
from my house is 

(a) 0.5 km (b) 1 km 
(c) 1.5 km (d) 2 km 

21. An alloy contains 430 gms 

of copper, 80 gms of zinc and . 
50 gms of lead. The percentage 
of zinc in the alloy is nuarly 
(a) 19,27 (b) 16.36 

(c) 14.28 (d) 12.16 

22. A dealer wants to earn a 
profit of 20% on an item after 
offering a discount of 10% on 
the list price. He should list 

the article at- % of the 

cost price. 

(a) 136.25 (b) 133.33 

(c) 132.00 (d) 127.75 

23^.A bail bounces upto 2.5 m on 
the first bounce. If its bounce 
reduces by 20% on every 
successive bounce, at the 
fourth bounce, it will rise to 
a height of— 

(a) 1 m (b) 1.05 m 

(c) 1.12 m (d) 1.2 m 
24. If PV*-*-- 16, PV® » will be 
(a) 256 (b) 36/P 

(c) 2S6/P (d) 36/P 

■25. A profit of 24% on the cost 
price of an article is equal to 

a profit of-on the selling 

price. 

(a) 27.6% (by 23.8% 

(c) 21.4% (d) 19.3% 

26. A sewing machine dealer offers 
a sewing machine listed at' 
Rs 750 at a cash discount of 
10% or at 20% down payment' 
and the balance in six monthly 
instalments of Rs-100' eadh. 
By accepting the instalments' 
payment scheme; he iS'paymg 
an interest o# neefly -—r% 
per'annum. ^' 

(a) 64 (6)F 43 . 
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(c) 33 (d) 24 

27. tf two successive discounts of 
\Q% and x% are equivalent to 
a single discount of 23.5%, 
the value of x is 

<8) 12.5 (b) 13.5 

(c) 15 (d) 16.5 

28. If AB is equal to R and the 
shaded area Is equal to A, the 
radius of the inner circle is 
equal to 

(a) R—A/ir (b) R«-A/»)i 

(c) (R-A/ir)i 

(d) None of these 



29. If the price of a radio set 
including 7% sales tax and 
Rs 15 licence. fee is Rs 
496.50, the amount of sales 


tax is 

(a) Rs 35.50 (b) Rs 33.25 

(c) Rs31.50 (d) Rs 28.70 

Table. A gives the 

comparative progress in drink¬ 
ing water supply of Kerala 
during the periods 19S6-1982 
and 1982-85. Answer ques¬ 
tions 30-33 after carefully 
studying the table 

30. The ave. age number of problem 
villages per year increased 
during the second interval by 
nearly 

(a) 6% (b) 9% 

(c) 540% (d) 900%. 

31. The total financial assistance 
obtained from various sources 
in the second span was more 
than in the first span by 

(a) 476.36 lakhs 

(b) 467.36 lakhs 

(c) 368 lakhs 
<d) 297.26, lakhs 

32. The nuntber of tube wells 
drilled for oon-Hsrijans during 

1^2-85 was -% of the 

total number of tube wells 


drilled. 

.(a) 34% (b) 56.8% 

(c) 65:8% (d) 68.6% 

33. The average money spent per 

person per year during 1956- 
K (assume ail the money is 
obtained only from various 
** . sources given) is nearly 

(a) R8 76 (b) R8 97 


TABLE A 

Comparative Progress At A Glance 

During 25 years During 3 years 
( 1956-82 May) (1982 June- 
‘85 May) 

No. of problem villages covered 557 591 

No. of people covered : Rural 42 lakhs 58 lakhs 

Urban 29.99 lakhs 3.71 lakhs 

No. of tube-wells drilled 113 3,800 

Tube-wells drilled exclusively fcr 

Harijans/Girijans — 1,300 

Percentage of people covered 28.28% 28% 

(of total population) 

Harijan/Gtrijan schemes ccmpleted 222 353 

Financial assistance obtained from 

Central Government Rs 1,657.70 lakhs Rs 3,695.35 lakhs 

Lie Rs 3,334.58 lakhs Rs 1,370.05 lakhs 

Foreign governments Rs 295.24 lakhs 


(c) Rs214 (d) Rs752 

The railway finances during the 
year 1977-78 to 1984-85 are 
shown in the graphs in the 
figure Answer questions 34- 
36 with reference to these 
graphs. 



34. The difference between gross 
traffic receipts and total work¬ 
ing expenses was minimum 
during the year 

(a) 1979-80 (bu 1980-81 

(c) 1983-84 (d) 1984-85 

35. During 1982-83. the net re¬ 
venue was nearly - % of 

the gross traffic receipts 

(a) 8 (b) 10 

(c) 11.5 (d) 12.5 

36. From 1977-78 to 1980-81. the 
total working expenses in¬ 
creased by nearly 

(a) Rs 400 crore 

(b) Rs 600 crore 

(c) Rs 720 crore 

(d) Rs 800 crore 


37. The marks obtained by Rakesh 
in Physics and Chemistry are 
in the ratio of 4:3 whereas the 
marks obtained by him in 
Physics and Mathematics are 
in the ratio 5:6. if he obtains 
60 marks in Chemistry, his 
score in Mathematics is 

(a) 88 (b) 92 

(c) 96 (d) 98 

38. The/atio between the numera¬ 
tor and denominator of a 
number is 3:7. if the difference 
between the dencminatcr and. 
numerator is 12, their sum will 
be 

(a) 10 (b) 22 

(c) 26 (d) 30 

39. If Aug 15, 1947 was a Friday, 
Aug 15, 1997 would fall on a 
(a) Friday (b) Sunday 
(c) Wednesday (d) Monday 

40. If May 5,1969 was a Monday, 
the next time May 5 was a 
Monday was in the year 

(a) 1974 (b) 1975 

(c) 1976 • (d) 1977 

41. Which of the following is not 
well defined? 

(a) n® (b) o/n 

(c) oxn (d) n/o 

42. A bag contains Rs 58,000 in 
the form of Rs 10, Rs 20 and 
Rs 100. notes in the ratio 
2:3:5. The number of Rs 20 
notes in the bag is 

(a) 200 (b) 300 

(c) 400 (d) 800 

43. After spending 80% of his 

salary, a man saves Rs 250. 
If his expenditure becomes 
85% of his salary, his saving 
would reduce to 
(a).Rs200 (b) Rs 187.50 

(c) Rs 162.50 (d) Rs150 
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ANSWERS 


1 . 




125 


2 . 


4. (b) 


becomes 

Let 25 ■= 
Thus X “ 


5. (c) 

6. (a) 


7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 


(a) 

(c) 
(a) 

(d) 

(d) 


(d) The given expression Is 

[ 

(c) 3%/27 x’ « ^x. Thus the given expression is 
equal to Sv'Sx + (—3x) 

3. (b) Starting from bottom, the given expression 

1 J_ _ _Z. 

1+1 '“l+r "12 

1 +i 

X , 500 
166 “ 3 

15. 

[(27) + [(256) ij 

=^+64 = 64.11 

The total number of digits after the decimal 
is eight in both numerator and denominator. 
The decimals and zeros immediately follow¬ 
ing these may, thus, be omitted. 

93*-7a = (93+7) (93-7) = 8600 
93* = 8649 

6 • (-4) is equal to 6*+4*-(6) (-4) 
= 36+16+24=76 

The given expression becomes 28-f 36 + 6 
+12=- 284-6+12 =46 
The average measure is 60” for all triangles. 
The angles in this case will be 18*. 54®, 108“. 
In all other cases, one of the angles is 90“ 
12. (e) The last two digits (68) are divisible by 4, 
the last three by 8 and the last, four by 16, 
so the number is also divisible by these. 
Since the sum of the digits is divisible by 3, 
the number is divisible by 6 (=2x3) also. 
Increase 

.ncrease » X 100 

-.4 X 100 - 10.6% 

/o 

„ 7 1+b-14—(i) 

2 lb = 40 

Hence (1-b)* = (1+b)* -41 b - 
196-160 -36 .-. 1-b = 6 (ii) 

Adding (I) & (ii), 1=10 and thus b — 4. 
Thus 1—b = 10 — 6 = 4 cm. 

15. (b) (-8.+4’-)- (4 +1) 

65 _ 19 8^ _ _2 

“ 36" 12 36 9 

16. (d) On Rs 100, the difference is (Rs 121—Rs 

120) = Re 1. Therefore, the difference will 
be Rs 35 on Rs 3,500. 

( F) V 4 

1 + "i'ooy 

00 / ' 

R \5 

_ 100 / 

2.5 -v'Z 

18. (a) Interest earned by man—20,000x ^0*^X3 
9,000 


13. (b) 


14. (c) Average side 


2P 


, -Ci^ 

Thus, ^1 + 


2 or 


0 


R_\2.5 

ioo/ 


s/2 (2P) - 2.84 P 


Net interest payable to him after deduptfon. 
of income tax = 9,000— 900 ■» Rs 8,l00.. 
Interest payable to his friend — 2,500+ 
2,812.50+3,164 - Rs 8,476.50 

19. (d) Let X be the number who decided to go on 

the picnic. Then 4(96/x) — 4 (x—4), where 
the left hand side is the contribution of the 
four who did not go, and the RHS, the 
money which the remaining ones had to 
pay. Solving, we get x — 12 Thus, eight of 
them attended the picnic. 

20. (b) if x is the distance in km x/3+1/6 — x/2 

or X—1 km 

21. (c) The required percentage is //o x 100 = 

14.28%. 

22. (b) If the CP is Rs 100, list price (L—^10% of L) 

-120or0.9L = 120ThusL = Rs 133.33. 

23. (b) The height decreases by i of the height 

on every bounce. 

24. (c) * = 16/P. V* * - 256/P* 

Hence PV» » - P. 256/P* = 256P 

25. (d) The required profit is 24/124x 100 = 19.3% 

26. (b) Cash Price paid = Rs (750—75) = Rs 675. 

Ii Scheme: Down Payment — Rs 150, 
Monthly product of instalments = 100+ 

2004-i-600=Rs 2,100 Interest paid — 

Rs 75 

.-. Rate of interest — 

27. (c) If S.P. 100, two successive discounts 

bring the price to 90—= 90—0.9x 
= 76.5. . X = 15. 

28. (b) Area of the shaded portion = bR* — irR*= 

A .-. m* = nR* — A Or r = (R*_A/»r)i 
where r is the radius of the inner circle. 

29. (c) Sales tax = rh x 481.50=Rs 31.50 

30. (d) Average number increased from W *=22.3 

to *1*^=197 jjn increase of nearly 900% 

31. (c) The difference is (5,360—4,992) lakh=368 

lakh 

32. (c) Required percentage — 2,500/3,800 x 100 

- 65.8% 33. (a) 

34. (b) The difference is equal to the net revenue 

which is minimum during 1980-81. 

35. (c) Required percentage = A xlOO = 11.5% 

36. (d) The total working expenses increased from 

Rs 1,700 crore to Rs 2,500 crore; 

37. (c) His marks in Physics — f x 60 — 80 

and in Mathematics = | x 80 = 96 

38. (d) D—N=12, D/N = i 

.•. 7N/3—N — 12, which means N—9 
and hence D — 21. 

39. (a) There are 50 years between 47 and 97, 13 

of these being leap years. The difference in 
da\^ between the two given dates—(50+ 13) 
+a, whole number of weeks = 63 days 

— 9 weeks. 

40. (b) Days advance by one day in a non-leap 

year and two days in a leap year. 

41. (d) Division by zero is not well defined. 

42. (b) Let the 10, 20 and 100 rupee notes be 

2x, 3x and 5x respectively. 
Then20x+60x+500x=Rs 58,000or x=T00 

43. (b) 20% of salary = Rs 250. Thus, salary — 

Rs 1,250 

New saving-15% of 1,250 - Rs 187.50 
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MASTERING THE VOID 

...with the heJp of man's unfathomabie ingenuity. Masterful artistry and a 
scientific temper, .a craving for the unknown have all gone into the making 
of man's pride in space—the satellites. 

eyOA SHIV PRASAD KOSTA 

Dimctoo MiKcMiont B Public Ratotions Unit. ISRO 


A n artificial satellite is a man-made 
object which is launched into space 
by rockets to revolve around the 
earth. The path followed by an artificial 
satelKte in space is rtwned as orbit. The- 
orbits are usually circular or elliptical. 
Some important orbits are: 

Geeeynduwiaws Orbits lie on the 
equatorial plane and are usually circular. 
Their altitude above the earth is around 
36.000 km and inclination with equatorial 
plane is within few degrees (^“). Com¬ 
munication satellites are placed m a 
geosynchronous orbit at a suitable parking 
slot to suit the mission's objectives. Indian 
Satellite INSAT-1 B is placed at 74“E 

ftaor Eerth Orbits can be either circular 
or elliptical with altitude, under normal 
conditions, varying from a few hundred 
kito meters to about 1000 kms. Their 
inclination with equator usually vanes from 
0“ to 100®. Satellites, which in orbit, pass- 
over the Morth and South Poles, are called 
Polar Orbiting Satellites. 

SwB- Sy w di f o n o u s Orbits enable 
photography of the eaiih from the satellite 
under con.sfani illumination condition of 
the sun. Such orbits have sun angle with 
respect to the satellite, constant tor all the 
year round. In other words, the satellite 
crosses any point on the earth at the same 
local time. This is realised by adjusting the 
precession rate of the orbital plane equal^ 
to that of the diurartal angular cnange of 
the earth in its revolution round the sun. 
i.e. 360®/365 days = 0.98% day. This 
involves suitable choice of orbit attitude 
and inclination. The precession of orbit 
plane arises as a natural consequence of 
the perturbative force arising from the 
oblate oature of the earth's shape. 

Remote sensing satellites are normally 
placed in near earth orbits, specrfically in 
sutv synchronous orbits. Deep space pro¬ 
bes have special orbits rtormally elliptical in 
nature artd tuiwd to fly past many planets 
as per the mission objectives. 

For all normal manned missions so far 
conducted, near earth orbits have been 
chosen in view of the nature of goals set 


for such missions. Typically, manned 
spacecrafts are placed at orbital altitudes 
of 300 to 450 kms and inclination (w.r.to 
equatorial plane) around 60® 

^pes of SateUites 

Satellites may normally be classified 
into the -following categories according to 
their mission goals; 

Scienlilk Sateltitas aie placed m 
various orbits to study numerous aspects 
of space sciences, viz, radio astronomy, 
plasma physics, cosmology, aeronomy. 
ionospheric, solar wind, geomagnetic, 
geodesy, cosmic ray physics, biology, etc. 

Communication ScMoHitos are 

usually placed in geosynchronous orbits or 
highly eccentric orbits tor long distance 
telecommunication (telephone. telex, 
television transmission, radio net-work, 
etc). Recently, dale transmissions have 
been added to meet emerging 
requirements for office and other busine.ss 
applications. 

Romoto SofMing SotoUitos provide 
timely and accurate information on various 
natural resources, both renewable and 
non-renewable, and environment, which is 
very important for the planned develop¬ 
ment of any country. Such information 
encompasses meteorological, geological, 
geographical and ecological conditions. 
With their proven ability for synoptic and 
systematic acquisition of related data for 
planners/managers these satellites play a 
unique role. They are usually placed m 
near earth orbit? (poiar/sun-synchronous). 

Metoofo l og y SamHilM can be placed 
either in near-earth orbits or in the geos¬ 
tationary orbit to study the meteorological 
.conditions viz. temperature. cloud 
coverage and their movement, 
atmospheric pressure, humidity, direction 
•of the wind. etc. Meteosat. Nimbus. 
NOAA series, etc are some of the exam¬ 
ples of these types of sattlliies 

Navigortoiwit SolollilM are usually 
placed in the geostationary orbit to help 
ship navigatior, mckiding communications 
among the ships and between them and 


their shore stations. An international sys¬ 
tem known as INMARSAT takes icare of 
the launch of marisat-satellites and the 
establishment of associated ground 
segments. 

Doop Space f lia b a s are usually inter¬ 
planetary missions including lunar mis¬ 
sions ' meant to acquire*' the scientific 
knowledge and scientific parameters (like 
climatic and surface temperature, etc) of 
the planets. These are usually exploratory 
in nature. 

Space Shulflaa/Spaca Lofae/Spaca 
Slariem are placed in the low-earth wbits 
around 200 to 500 kms either manned or 
unmanned, to carry out experiments relat¬ 
ing to remote swsing of the earth, study 
of the outer space, launch of the space¬ 
crafts into the geosynchronous prbit. 
Elements of the Space Mission 

Any space mission entails the following; 
(a) a satellite which consists of the main 
frame. associated subsystems and 
application payloads; (b) a lOcket to place 
the ■ satellite into the desired orbit; (4 
ground stations tor controlling the satellite 
and data reception; (d) data processing 
and dKStiibution system for users. 

In a generic sense, the above foui 
olemerA,'. and the inter-linkages amongst 
them provide the broad framework for any 
.space mission activities. 

Satellite Design 

The design of a spacecraft system is 
essentially a multi-disciplinary exercise that 
encompasses a wide spectrum of 
technologies. Central to the definitwn of 
such a system is the specification of a mis¬ 
sion goal 01 a set of mission goals related 
usually to the areas of sciencejapplications 
O' technology. Once the mission goal is 
laid down, it is possible to identity a set of 
interactive let hnicai elements that include 
■jn one side, a spacecraft carrving a 
jjaylOud or a set of payloads appropriate to 
;he mi.ssion and a compatible launch vehi¬ 
cle system for placing the satellite into a 
pre-selected orbit and on the otfter side, a 
network of ground based data, telemetry, 
telecommand and tracking systems that 
•serve to receive the data and exercise con¬ 
trol over the spacecraft m its orbital phase. 
The mission normally concludes with a set 
of activities involving processing, analysis 
and interpretation of the data obtained 
front the experiments. 

Space^ft siUts}^tmms 

The satellite subsystems include struc¬ 
ture. thermal control systems, power sys¬ 
tems. communication, dosed loop control 
and stabilisatton systems, and the 
payload. 
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Structural subsystem 

Tfiis is the mechanical system that 
holds together the different subsystems of 
the spacecraft during all the phases of the 
mission. It can broadly be divided into 
primary structure, secondary structure and 
appendages. In case of a manned satellite, 
the structure should be able to contain 
artificial atmosphere and be a barrier to 
outer radiation and micro-meteorites and 
help in controlling the heat balance bet¬ 
ween the satellite and ttie outer space. 

Coming to the choice of materials of 
the structure, the primary consideration is 
the higfiest strength to weight ratio. A 
variety of alloys of aluminium, magnesium, 
titanium, beryl'um and superalloys con¬ 
taining higfi nickel and cobolt have been 
used. Composite materials and structures 
employing honeycomb and sandwich con- 
sfuctions and using fibre glass reinforced 
plastic and carbon reinforced plastic pro¬ 
vide high strength to weight ratio. Special 
ceramic reflective materials or ablative 
materials are used lor the re-entry system 
to with.stand temperatuies of the order of 
400°F. The suitability of the structure 
made of selected materials is carried out 
by a senes of tests that are broadly 
classified as dynamic and static. The 
dynamic tests are carried out to find out 
dynamic characteristics (such as frequen¬ 
cies. mode safes, damping, transmissibili- 
ty. dynamic stresses and reflections). The 
static test simulate study state stresses, 
strains, deformities, etc. 

Thermal Control S^system 

The thermal control system of a 


Anatomy of IBS: Details of technical suty 
systems of Indian Bemote Sensing Satellite 
scheduled for launch in 1985 from USSB. 
spacecraft enables the maintenance of the 
temperature of the different subsystems, 
within specified temperature limits, while 
the spacecraft is in orbit. During its normal 
operations in space, a near earth orbiting 
spacecraft receives heat input from the 
internal operation of the equipment, exter¬ 
nally from the sun (140 mW/Cm*./, and in 
the form of reflected albedo radiation (48 
mW/Cm*y and emission radiation (23 
mW/Cm*^ from earth. Further, the spacec¬ 
raft radiates fieat back into space 
which is at a temperature of about 3°IC 
The objective of the thermal control design 
IS to realise acceptable equilibrium tem¬ 
peratures for the different systems taking 
into account various heat inputs and out¬ 
puts. Realisation of an effective thermal 
control system involves three major 
elements. They are design of suitable con¬ 
trol system devices, thermal analysis and 
thermal testing. 

The theimal design and analysis is an 
interactive process of the choice of suit¬ 
able thermal control elements, passive or/ 
and active, and a preliminary analysis to 
check in a rough way the validity of the 
choices and the implementation 
methodology. This is followed by a 
detailed analysis wherein the spacecraft is 
divided into a number of isothermal nodes 
ffeat balance equations are written for ail 
such node^and the resulting simultaneous 
equations are solved by standard numeri¬ 
cal techniques on high speed computers. 
Results from such an analysis help in refin- 


ifig ^ implemehtdtion^miethbGfo^^ ' 

Final validation of the thermal des|gh is 
done by actual tests on a thermal frTock-up. 
model gnder simulated space conditions 
that include vacuum, temperature and 
solar radiation. The thermal model has the 
relevant thermal prortertles of the pro¬ 
posed design such as the configuration, 
thermal mass distribution, conductance 
paths, external surfaces, internal dissipa¬ 
tion etc. 

Manned space systems have additional 
elements to the thermal regulation, such 
as. a controlled heat rejection system 
using a space radiator to achieve satisfac¬ 
tory temperature and humidity control in 
the cabin. 

Power Subsystem 

The power subsystem of a satellite sup¬ 
plies electrical power to the entire subsys¬ 
tem of the spacecraft. The wide variety of 
user equipment requires power to be sup¬ 
plied at a variety of voltage loads, current 
loads and types, frequencies and degrees 
■of regulation. This, in turn, requires a 
.power conditioning and distribution sys¬ 
tem. There are a variety of ways by which 
electrical power can be generated. These 
include use of solar energy, nuclear reac¬ 
tor, isotopic and chemical energy. These 
provide the source of energy for 
photoelectric. electrochemical. ther¬ 
moelectric. thermionics and dynamic con¬ 
version cycles. 

Depending on the required powe.r level 
and the operating life-iime. specific 
choices of the energy source-converter 
combination are possible. Fractions of a 
kilowatt have been realised for unmanned 
rrffssions using primary batteries for short 
flights and solar cells with secondary bat¬ 
teries for long duration orbital flights. Fuel 
cells have been employed in Gemini artd 
Apollo programmes for providing power at 
kilowatt levels for a few days. Future 
manned systems, such as a manned space 
station may use dynamic power systems 
such as Brayton. Rankine or Stirling 
cycles. 

Presently, the most widely employed 
power source system is the silicon solar 
cell panels In conjunction with chemical 
batteries and fuel cells. Chemical battery 
takes care of the operation of the essential 
systems in the orbit as well as peak load 
requirements and is charged in the sunlit 
portion of the orbit. Considering the 
charge-discharge cycle require¬ 
ments. Ni-Cd has been found to be the 
most suitable with Ag -Zn battery as the 
next best. Typically. Ni-Cd battery can give 
25 W hr/Kg. 

A typical pnWer conditioning system of 
a spaceciatt includes converters, 
regulators, battery cfiarger. power control 
circuitry and protection devices. 

fTo be continued) 
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MTT attnomH _ 

WRITING A PRECIS-1 

BY RAGHU BHATNAGAR 6 RAJUL 8HARGAVA 
Univorsity of Rajasthan. Jaipur 


How do you roduco a long, difficult 
passage to a few wordii? Under stress. 
In very little tinw allowed. 

By tadding tough expressions and 
worm in relatien to their context. Sifh 
ing the important from the unimpor¬ 
tant. Dropping all decorative details... 

These and more hints on how to suc¬ 
cessfully attempt this very important 
section in major exams conducted by 
banks for Probationary Officers and by 
UC and GIC for Assistant Administro- 
thm Officers. 

oppose the following passage is 
given to be read with care 
and it is then required to be surn- 
ntarised in approximately one-third of its 
size. 

The real choice for the modem man 
is not between conservative 
dogmatism and rationalistic moder¬ 
nism. but between a mature and an 
immature religious faith. Both 
dogmatism and extreme modernism 
suffer from the same fundamental error. 
They overemphasise the intellectual 
element in religion. Religion can offer 
no intellectual certainty. It can no lon¬ 
ger provide the unified outlook on life 
which characterised the medieval 
period. It must leave to science the 
undisputed right of judgment in all 
matters of fact which properly fall 
within her province. Of course religion 
has its intellectual aspect. The affir¬ 
mations of experience must be 
expressed in intellectual terms. Such 
efforts of interpretation must use the 
intellectual language of the age, but 
they can be nothing more than a fum¬ 
bling effort to explain the inexplicable, 
to comprehend the incomprehensible. 
Man's doctrine of God can and must 
change with changing knowledge, but 
the spiritual vision of God grows richer 
and truer for all those who honestly 
and fearlessly follow the religious way 
of life, the real need of our times is not 
intellectual but spiritual. It is the need 
for a truly spiritual faith which will 
refuse to cling to any particular beliefs 
through fear or a desire for comfort or 
security—a faith that is prepared for 
change and growth even at the cost of 
suffering. 

■5 The first problem faced by the reader 
relates to difficult words and ex: essions 


occuring in the pa.ssage. In the present 
case they may be listed as follows. 

conservative dogmatism; rationalistic 
rhodornism; mature; immature; 
overemphasise; unified; undisputed- 
province; atfirmations; fumbling; 
explain the inexplicable; comprehend 
the incomprehensible; doctrine; to 
cling to. 

Here it is important to note that there 
are two ways of looking at difficult 
vocabulary items. One can treat them as 
isolated words and expressions with fixed 
dictionary meanings, or, take them as 
parts of larger construction—clauses, sen¬ 
tence and paragraphs As the latter, they 
as much derive their meaning from these 
larger units (the context) as they contribute 
to the meaning of these units. The key to 
understanding or comprehension—and 
without prior comprehension there can be 
no meaningful precis or summary 
writing—lies in relating words and expres- 
sions.to their context. This enables the 
reader to understand even tho.se items 
which he may never have come across 
before. Let us illustrate this point. 

An overall reading of the passage 
reveals the following facts;. 

What is being talked about is the modem 
man in respect of the choice he faces in 
the domains of religion and spirituality, 
and the real need of our times. The choice 
is between two sets of belief, called con¬ 
servative dogmatism and rationalistic 
modernism. And the real need of our times 
is not intellectual but spiritual. This renders 
both sets of belief erroneous, since both 
lay too much emphasis on the intellectual 
element in religion. 

By looking at the passage in the above 
way the reader can successfully spare him¬ 
self the ordeal of understanding every 
individual word or expression 

Yet another way of getting to know 
something about the difficult vocabulary in 
a passage Can be to look at different 
words first in relation to one another and 
then in terms of their formations; thus con¬ 
servative dogmatism is opposed to 
rationalistic modernism. If one tries to 
analyse the latter, its constituents turn out 
to be reason and moderni’y. both of which 
concepts are understandable. Conserva¬ 
tive dogmatism thus should contain 
elemertts opposed to both reason and 
modernity. Since one who is conservative 
is rtot modem, obviously orte who is 



dogmatic will not be rationalistic. In this 
way two major expressions occurring r 
the passage can be understood just in rela¬ 
tion to each other. 

Similartv- knowing the princplf- of 
word formation, especially the use of pre¬ 
fixes and suffixes, can very often heir, 
understand the meanings of particular 
wuid.s arrd expressions. This would appiv 
to immature, overemphasise, uodiS’ 
puted, explain the inexplicable and 
comprehend the incomprehensible. 
Tlie Iasi two expressions are of speci.i; 
interest since in understanding them both 
word formation and relating words to one 
another play an important part. 

The next problem confrorfting the pre¬ 
cis writer concerns the ways of sifting the 
important from the unimportant and the 
more important from the less important in 
the passage. This alone can help him shor¬ 
ten his draft and write a precis. Obviously 
two related skills are involved: elimination 
and selection. They are related because to 
eliminate the unimpoitant or the less 
important is the same as to select the 
important and the more important. Here 
comes the relevance of techniques that 
help achieve the above goai. A few hints 
may orove useful in this respect. 

1. Where possible, iry shortening single 
sentence' 

Example: 

It « with the greatest possible regret 
that I write to let you know that I am 
unfortunately unable to accept your 
very kind invitation. 

; I deeply regret my inability to accept 
your kind invitation. 

2. Try summarising grou|is ot seruences 
into one sentence 

Example: 

As I thus lay. between contbnt and 
longing, a faint noise stole towards 
me through the pines. I thought at 
first It was the crowing of cocks or the 
barking of dogs at some very distant 
farms, but steadily and gradually i1 
took articulate shape in my ears, until 
I became aware that a passenger was 
going by upon the high road in the 
valley, and singing loudly as he went. 

; While lyin^ there ho heard some 
noise whicfi at first he thougfit was 
made by cocks or dogs, but which 
lata- turned out to be b/ a passenger 
singing luudly as he was going 
through the valley. 

3. Drop alf decorative details not essential 
to a description. 

Example: 

The road to Farmer Riley's is smooth 
and dry. retired as one likes a country 
walk to be. but not too lonely, which 
women rtever like: leading past the 
Loddon—the bright brimming, 
transparent Loddon—a fitting mirror 
for this bright bjue sky. and terminat- 
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ing at one of the prettiest and most 
comfortable farmhouses in the 
neighbourhood. 

; The road to farmer Riley's is 
.smooth, dry and quite lonely. It goes 
past Loddon. which is as bright as the 
sky. and ends at the best farmhouse 
in the neighbourhood. 

4 I ry to use single words or phrases for 
lists or cjroups of similar objects or 
(|iia!itif?:.. 

Example: 

The young boys and girls loudly pro* 
claimed their preference for apples, 
oranges, bananas, lemons, plums and 
chocolate. 

; The young boys and girls expressed 
their preference for fruit and 
chocolate. 

5. Retrlaro phrases and long expressions 
by single words where possible. 

Example: 

I le had orte of the most valuable 
qualities of a historian—he was able 
to look at both sides and judge, them 
fairly. ■ , , 

.• He was an objective historian. 
or 

As, a historian he had the. precious 
quality of objectivity. 

The foregoing examples point to one 
fact ;. a precis is an exercise in reduction. 
All possible ways of shortening or reducing 
the given passage should be tried, without 
affecting the main points of the original 
writing. The last point is important. The 
reader of a precis should not be fed with 
wrong information. In this context wrong 
information means two things; altering the 
main propositional content of the original 
jtassage and distorting the differential 
values of its various parts, i.e., giving dis- 
I'roportionate importance to the minor 
points of the passage in the precis. All 
good writing has a sort of differential 
calculus whereby the points intended to be 
conveyed to the reader are given varying 
values that are higher or lower relative to 
one another. A good precis must preserve 
the integrity of this calculus. 

Let us now attempt a precis of the main 
points we have stated above for reducing 
the length of a given passage; 

We can shorten a piece of writing by 
substituting words or phrases lor clauses 
.and sentences; t y combining two or more 
sentences into one, using »l,e shortest 
tjoas'ble tinkers like heemre. . .jgh, yet. 
howover, etc;, by omitting figurative 
language, rejretitions. elaborations and 
illustrations wherever possible; and by res¬ 
tating the main f^cts and ideas of the 
original passage in plain language. ensuT" 
ing that the piecis is approximrtfely oner 
third the length of the original. 

We will now take up a passage and 
.Hiistrate the step-by-step procoss of mak- 
■X’ Its precis: 


ITie euence of lawr te thafiMhcni.' '' 
freedom is restricted it shoufd be in 
accordance with agreed and pubKsiisd 
rules, administered in an agreed and 
public fashion, by a judiciary which is 
independent of the executive,. The idea 
of law is'thus the very antithesis oi the 
idea of the arbitracy power of officials. 

A recent and in itself rather trivial 
occurrence will illustrate the point A 
man was walking along Knightsbridge. 
wearing one overcoat and carrying 
another over his arm. Some overcoats 
had recently been stolen in the district 
and a policeman accosted the man and 
asked him what he was doing with two 
overcoats. The man replied that they 
were both his. and that anyhow, it was 
none of the policeman's business. The 
policeman arrested the man on suspi¬ 
cion, and took him along to the nearest 
police station, where he was able to 
establish the identity and his right to 
both overcoats, and was promptly 
released. The man brought an action 
against the police for wrongful .arrest, 
and. I >sm glad.to say, was awarded ' 
£300 damages. Tha Lord Chief Justice ^ 
expressed himself in very strong terms 
-about the incident and voiced the hope 
that the time would never come in this 
country when we accepted the princi¬ 
ple that officials could do no wrong. 

^ tSamJsBic 



St ep 2 


Main Topic 


Auitiof's idea of the essence of law | 


Thesis 
Sentence 1 


Antit^sis 
Sen;tence 2 


Illustration 
Sentences 3 to 8 

■I „.IZ 


Reinforcement of Thesis/Antithesis 
Sentence 9 


S teps 

Kt 

I Theessei'ce...executive. 

Precis 

Law's essence lies in all curbs of freedom 
being imposed through legally established 
and publicly acknowledged procedures. 
Text •;! 

S 2 The idea of... officials. 

Precis 

Law and official arbitrarirtess are 
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'Text* ■ 

S 3-8 A«gcenl...danlag0s.- 
■/V»c/4f **■ *' 

Recemiy.^^erteri^scate stealing pf over¬ 
coats. a constable arrested a person carry¬ 
ing an extra overcoat on mere suspicion, it 
was adjudged a case of wrong^l arrest 
and the man was awarded £300 
damages. 

Text 

S 9 The Lord... could do.no wrong, .■-■a 
Precis 

The judge took serious exception to the 
incident and hoped officials would never 
be deemjsd incapable of wrongdoing. 

Finalt/ here is a straight example of a 
passage and its precis; 

Pa ssage 

All of us are engaged in an uncons¬ 
cious endeavour to distract attention 
from the respect in which we are 
inferior to others and to emphasise the 
respect in which we believe ourselves 
to be superior. Each of.us must feel 
' superior in some respect;-and we ‘try,' 
perhaps . unconsciously, to convince 
the world that this is really the one 
thing that matters.' if we are physically 
superior, then we believe—and try to 
make others believe—that physical fjt- 
ness and strength are, after siC the real 
test of a man. If. on the other hand, we 
are physically inferior but inteliectually 
superior, then we tend to disparage 
physical prowess and emphasise the 
importance of mental ability. If we are 
bad workmen or bad farmers, then we 
may try to shine as parlour politicians. 

If wye are uneducated but (self-made) 
wealthy, weH, what is the use of educa¬ 
tion, anyhow? There's far too much 
education—and it only spoils a man. If, 
on the contrary, we are educated, but 
unsuccessful in the business of life, 
then we never lose an opportunity of 
belittling business~eucesss: Generally, 
if we ..re successful at aRything, sure 
believe that success is won by industry, 
ability and character; while if we have 
been unsuccessful, we believe thet- 
success is a matter pf luck! isn't that 
so?, ■ , 

PSYCHOLOGY AND THE BlITTER TRUTH 

It is'a fact of human psychology to give 
more importance to one's \plus points 
while denying it tu those that are minus. It 
is never a matter of principle or logic. 

- Instinct leads u$ to rate ourselves higher 
because of those qualities wNch. we have 
-and tovnuvdown others-foMhs. ones they 
have, but which we’ tedk.' There are plenty 

• of Aaniples 'to 'prtsve. ^ . truth of- this 

- unconscjtaus: aspect of oue mind,. .. 

'■'piimfftMieebntinuei^ 






AWARDED^_ 

Jw w Miolal lot«l Mwd » for 1d8&. carry¬ 
ing a;.cash pri2e of Bs 1 lakh.' *a veteran 
Gandtitan and former pediameniarian T.S. 
Avinashalingam foutstanding contribution in 
the fietd'of domsirttctfve work). Sanjit Roy. of 
Tilonia village in Ratasthan- (application of 
science and technologyJor rural development 
and Amtai Wagh of Kosbad. Maharaatnra. a 
prominent social worker (outstanding contribu¬ 
tion to the welfare and upliftment of women 
and children). 

UNESCO's "educoHon for peace" prise 

(1985) to India's Gen Inderjit Rikhye. and East 
Germany's Georg-Eckert IhstitutB; the former 
for his work through the New York-based 
World Institute For Peace; which he founded in 
1969 for carrying out peace projects, and the 
latter for otganisng international meetings on 
school books in which experts from the East 
and West take part. 

APTOli^D 

D.A. Oasoi, retired )udge of Supreme Court, 
as Chairman of recoristituted Law Qommissiori. 
and K.N. Geyal. retired judge of All.ihabad 
High Cour;, as full-time meiiibei of the 
commission. 

O.M. Mishra. Director-General o* Central 
Reserve Police Force, as Director-General of 
Central Industrial Security Force. O.P. 
Bhutan!, chief of Indo-Tibetan Border I’ol'cc. 
will hold additional charge of CRPF. 

11^ L Wodhowan. member (anti- 
smuggling) in Central Board of Excise and Cus¬ 
toms. as Director-Geneial of newly-formed 
Central Economic Intelligence Bureau. 

All lobli. one of Egypt's most respected 
ecorxrmists. as llie country s new premier, replac¬ 
ing Kamal Hassan Aly in a suitirise move by 
President Hosni Mubarak. 

Aicbar Mirza Khafoali. Joint Secretary in 
Ministry of External Affairs, as India’s 
Ambassador to Rome, succeeding Hemi J. 
Talyerkhan . now made member of Minorities 
Commission. 

Athok Gehlet. Union Minister of State for 
Tourism and Civil Aviation, as President of 
Rajasthan Congress (I) Committee, lep'acmg 
Naval Kishore Shsnna. 

EL ECTED ^ 

Humayun Rashid Chowdhury. Bangladesh 
foreign Minister. as President o1 the 
41 st session of the UN General Assembly, to 
beheld in 1986. 

Robart Mugab*. Ziiiib'^bwe PM- as Chair¬ 
man of Non-aligned movement tor next throe 
years folipwing NAM’s choice of country’s capi¬ 
tal. Harare, as venue for next year's .summit. 

Gan Wolfgang Ai'-rnburg of We.st Ger¬ 
many as Chair, nan of F'.aTO's Military Commit¬ 
tee. its highest military authority, replacing 
Cornelius de Jager of the Otitcti Arm y. 

vi~^ED 

. King Birandra Bb BUcram Shah D«v of 

* Nepal and his wife. OuMn Aishwrarya (Sep 
18) on a three-day state visit. 


scienc:e _ 

Co iwaf CiMV? British doctors tvive sbc- 
cosded in kilfihg previously incurable carreer 
cells in experiments with mice and have now 
begun clinical trials on human beings.. Bone 
and colon (iniestmal) cancer, were treated suc¬ 
cessfully at the University of Nottingham by a 
team of researchers headed by Robert Baldwin. 
a.pioneer cancer specialist. The technique used 
involved injecting patients with bio-engineerod 
anti-bodies armed with toxins whicti kill tumour 
cells without affecting healthy tissue. It could 
be another five years before the technique is 
widely used, says Baldwin. The university is 
also planning to use the teefrnique in 
experiments on lung cancer, the commonest 
form of cancer in the wrrrid. 

DEFENCE _ 

Indio's first advanced light heticoptar. Woik 
on a jirojecl to build India's lina advanced light 
helicopter Ikk; begun ai the Hindustan 
Aeronautics Limited (HAL) factory in Bangalore. 
The helicopler. which will be mass pioduccd 
tor ftie three defence lo.-'ces, will undergo llighi 
tests during 1988. The ALH. which will be the 
principal rotorcrutl ol the army, navy and an 
force, will replace the Chelak and Ctieelah 
helicopters. I* will be developed in the anti- 
suhmirrine warfare lorm for the navy 

Uf« F-404 onginos for India' 1 he US has 
.igieerf to ;>gB highly odvarxaxl engines to India 
for the light combat aircraft: being developed 
by HAL. Ttic F-404 engines reportedly siirjjass 
the F-16 engines tor jxirfoimance. Ihe Reagan 
admiriistialion's decision to sell India the 
engines is viewed as a stop towards building 
closci ties between Ifie two countries. The 
engines have not been sold to any foreign 
country so tar. 

ECONOMY—National 

India's foreign trade situation showed 
significant im|)ioverno:n during 1984-85, the 
growth in exports resulting in a decline in the 
year totalled Rs 11.395.98 crores anrl 'mports 
Rs 16.591.86 crores—a deficil of Rs 5,196 
crores. in the previous year, exports totalled Rs 
9,468.25 crores and irnpiorts Rs 15,382.16 
crores. meaning that in 1984-85, exjiorls lose 
by 20 4^1 and imports by 7 9% The oxtinrt 
perlorn larice is considered most creditable in 
Ihe ligtit ot the continued difficulties in inter- 
riHtional trade. Crude oil e>|)orls rose by about 
53% and Items like tea. spices, rice, cotton 
fabrics, chemicals and handicralts showc-l 
jmjriovement. 

Public factor to joint soctor; The two 

massive oil refineries a! Kamal and M.ingalore 
and the aromaiic plant at Seelarnpur, with a 
collective investrnent ot about Rs 3.500 
crores. will be set up m the juint sector, though 
originally planned as wholly oublic sector pro¬ 
jects. The earlier decision has been revised due 
to the resources .shortfall in the Seventh Plan. 
Accordingly, the. government's participation in 
the ahare capital of 'he three projects is being 
stashed to 25%. The Cabinet Committee rm 
Economic Affairs has asked the Petroleum 


Ministry to work out the details of implement¬ 
ing, the projects. 

Kovamia boost to Asiam omI Gujarat: 

The Centre- has agreed to a more-than-three* 
fold increase in the existing rate or royalty on' 
crude oil payable to the oiFproduciog states of 
Gujarat and Assam. The revised rate of royalty 
payable to the two states wilt-be-Rs 194 per 
tonne as against the existing rate of Rs 61 per 
tonne. The revised rate will boost the annual oil 
reve'nue of Assam to- R' S6 crores from Rs 20 
crores and that of Guja- n to Rs 40 crores Irom 
Rs 12 crores. 

Indo^Brilith collaboralien. India and Bri¬ 
tain have signed :i protocol providing the 
framework tor transfer of Bntish technology and 
establishment of joint ventures. The protocol, 
signed on Sep 12 in Londoii after a meeting of 
the joini ei.onomic committee, agreed to give 
priority to enhancing India’s exports and 
collaboration in third counliy projects. Potential 
fields ot collaboration identified dining the 
rnoeling wore electronics. telecoiTmuinii.ations. 
.iiitomolivt';;, anti-jiolliilion measures, energy 
conservation and alteirijtive sources t)f enOigv. 

ECONOMY— International 

IMF approoch criticised : An iiK.'.roa!.ing 
iiumbei ot countries that gel aid Irom the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF) have had to 
devalue Ihuir r.uirencie;> in terms of U8 dollais 
and other liatd money, says an IMF study. 
Excluding ^counttics that belonged to currency 
unions. 93% ol those aided by the fund had to 
devalue. Wtieii the iimd lends money to a 
member the object is to help that country sell 
mote goods than it Imy.s. ho that ii can pay 
back the loan. One way is to lowei the value of 
Its currency, which discourages import and 
makes exports easier. This approach, scys the 
IMF sliidy. IS coming under criticism Austerity 
jirogramnies lower living standards in the poor 
countries even (iirthoi while col really 
encouraging banks to resume lending. Tfie 
report shows iliat of 35 countries, that signed 
up tor an IMF (iiogiarnme in 1983. 25 
ilO\'iluecf then cutiencins. ianging Irom Gh.ina's 
83% and Zaire's 73% 

Moxico in a soup : The IMF has cm off 
Mexico, loiig-consideted a model by the futtd. 
for unexjioctudly failing to live up to its 
agreements with ttie IMF The steji is likely to 
aggravate Mexico's economic ensi; with the 
UMiniry .s foreign debt now aliout SlOOh. Wilh oil 
J1I1IX3S falling, it is now unlikely to hir in a^josi 
tion to jtay off its debts. International t>ankers 
who had agreed to reschedule rooayments ate 
now reconsidering then decision .-dtnr the IMF’s 
move. 

The IMF. in its annual icport. has expres,scd 
concern at the debt servicing and financing 
pr<)blems ofdoveloriingcoiintrics anti called for 
removal ol jtrotecMioms: measures by the major 
industrial countries Taking a sobei view ol the 
recent global ecoiiomic recovery, the lf4F 
noted that a number of important jjtoblems 
remained to be dealt with, in several indusirtal 
countries, unemployment continued to increase 
and protectionist measures and fiscal imbalan¬ 
ces were a source ol concern. On the credit 
side: output in industrial countries indicated a 
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PEOPLE 

In this day and oga, whan poopla and 
placot art continwally grabbing nows 
haadlinai, no knowlMga is odaquoto 
without a comfoitabla familiarity with 
thosa 'big' nomas. Hara's a month-by 
month covarogo. In thb issua, wa covor 
Saptambar. 

SkS. Bamala: Swum in CM of Punjab Sep 29. 
M.H, Bog: Former Supreme Court judge is 
head of itie Minorities Commission 
Y.V. Chondrochud: is heading a committee 
examining the constitutional aspects of the 
A.ssam- Meghalaya border question. 

R.F. CalastK Governor of Ohio, led a trade 
delegation of India to prepare lor forthcoming 
visit of Ohio i^rade and Investment Mission to 
India. 

M.Gaddafi: 7 he Libyan leader narrowly svif* 
vived assassination bid by Libyan army officers. 
O.Palmo: Re-elected PM of Norway after his 
parly, the Social Democratic Front, won 
50.1 % ol the national vote. 

Or Salim Aii: Famed ornithologist nominated 
as membei of Rajya Sabha. 

H.N. Solhna: Former Cltairman. Atomic 
Energy Commission, awarded the Dadabhai 
Naoroji Mernoiial Prim lor contributions to Ihe 
develojrment of science and scientific 
institutions in India. 

H. Slarkan: Defeated Balram Jakhar in Ihe 
contest for Presidentship ol Inler-Parliamentaiy 
Union (IPU) by a more live votes. 

Juttica A.N. San: Ol the Supieme Court is the 
new Chaiimaii ol Piess Couni:il 
Gan Tintu Lonondo; The Thai PM escaped a 
coup attempt organised by a.laction of dissi¬ 
dent army officers led by Colonel 
Roophacharon and brother Sq Ldi Manas. 
KWillrwr. Secretary in Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl's office delected to I asi Germ.my. 

K. Willoch: Won another term as PM of Nor¬ 
way after a close eliH:tural battle. 

using tiend--4 9% and lo developing 
countries -3 7% in 1984 World trade 
"ureaseii by Inflation in mdusUial coun¬ 

tries was down to 4 and 37.7% in the 
rieveloping one" (6 9%.- in Asi.i). Ihe IMF said 
tfie cunenf account delicits of developing 
countiies declined further to S44fi in 19H4 but 
thou iioavy indeDtedness makes ihe financial 
position of many still fragile The repr3rl 
attributes the improved qtowtii in developing 
countries to e^ipansion ol imports and recoviKy. 
Ttie lojiort recornrnends cortecliori ol fiscal 
imbalances, elimination of structuial iigidities 
Itial impede elleclive resource .illoc-alion and 
employment giowih, "prudent" demand 
management and exchange rate policies. 

Oil outlook : The world has enough oil to 
last until the middle of the next century but 
coricontration ol most ol it in West Asia moans 
tlijt fiitijiu energy crises can be expected, says 
.1 survey tiy the US qeulogical department. The 
survey indicated that tliere were no potential oil 
healing lormaiion.s to equal those in West Asia, 
meaning that the region will monopolise world 
iieiroiewni Mij'jilios lot many docade.s to come, 
tho report said new oil discoveries are on a 
duwiiitend Irom a high of 3bb bauds a year in 


the I9bus to TUb m, years, .work], oil 
reserves now total 723b barrels, ab^ a. 36- 
year supply. It estintated. undiscovered oil 
resources of 550b barrris.. About 360b barrels 
of the known reserves and 120b barrels of the. 
undiscovered oil are in West Asia. _ 

EVENTS—National _ 

Hal's naw facility: The public sector Hindus¬ 
tan Aeronautics Limited (HAL) has designed 
and developed a sophisticated fadlity for test¬ 
ing gas turbine engines of passenger aircraft. 
The Rs 1.5 crorc test facility, which is expected 
to result in considerable foreign exchange 
savings, will be used to test the Garott engines 
that power the Dornier-223 aircraft HAL is 
building at Its Bangalore complex. The new 
facility will eventually pave the way for 
indigenous establishment of future gas turbine 
test beds for both civil and military purposes. 

Spooding up fuslica : A conference of chief 
ministers, chief justices of stats high courts and 
law ministers ended in New Delhi on Sep 1 
after agreeing on a set of measures to speed up 
the process of justice and make it inexpensive. 
The conference also decided to clear all court 
arrears in five years and fill vacancies in three 
months. The measures include establishing 
people's courts, mobile courts and appointing 
special magistrates to function as alternate dis- 
(lute' lesolution mechanism. The conference 
decided that a judge of the high court will be 
invited as an expert to sit with a state public 
service commission in the selection of can¬ 
didates for Ihe subordinate judicial services. An 
institute for training judicial officers will be set 
uj) with the Chief Justic'e of tfie country as its 
chairman. 

OuHay for rtia NCR : Haryana. Rajasthan 
and UP have submitted projiosals envisaging a 
loin) financial outlay of Rs 3.596.croros for 
development of Ihe sub-regions ol the National 
Cajiital Region (NCR). Flaryana profKised the 
maximum outlay of Rs 2.631 !08 crores. UP Rs 
756.81 crores and Rajasthan Rs, 208.16 
crores. The comprehensive programme 
included development of regional, urban and 
lural inirastructurc. The proposals were for 
development nl roads, • tourism, recreation 
laciliiics. industries, power and electrification. 

Suprama Court upholds dismissal : The 
Supieme Court has upheld the dismissal 
without inquiry of eight employees of Ihe 
Research and Analysis Wing (RAW) on the 
ctiaiges of misconduct, indiscipline and 
insubordination, in dismissing the appeals, the 
court's division bench, consisting of Ju.siices 
V.D. Tulzapurkar. R.S. Paihak and D.P. 
Madan, followed a recent judgment which hr'd 
Hint government employees rould be dismsssed 
unrlei .Article 311 (2) ol the Constitution 
without inquiry if the government felt it was not 
"lua-sonably practical" to hold one 

Kanishlra's insuranca : The General 
Insurance Corporation of India (GIC). has paid 
Rs 116 crore lo Air India on replacement value 
trasis for the loss Ihe latter suffered in the 
Boeing-747 Kanishka crash while on a 
Montreal-London flight ori Jiin 23. Air-India is 
now in a jiosition to replace Ihe aircraft. This is 
the largest single loss suffered by insuisrs in the 
history of aviation, according to Ashok Goenka, 
Cfiairrnan of GIC. 

Tha sixth round of official loval talks lM^ 
woon India and China on the boundary issue 


Auckismd! A.Greonpaace f^jship 
Warrior was sunk cM 'ihe coast of thi& cHy. ln. 
New Zealand by the iWich soerm serVioe. . 
Birmin^om: 111 England, sdkrie 6( worA-isvdr 
racial fighting between the Bta^ Restafarian 
and Asian communittiK. . ' - . 

CapotowK Three bldck towns Girting this city 
were sealed off by ..the ■Pretoria dovemrnent 
Sep 8. 

Now Delhi: The Coordination Bureau of NAM 
will meet here egriy''next year to review the 
iniemationol situation,'just before Rajiv Gandhi 
hands over NAMr,s. ,Chairmariship to PM R. 
Mugabe of 

Dhaka: Veni^^^^r''^he 1986 South Asian 
Regional Cbo^r^libnrneeting. 

Ganava: In Svkit^rldnd. 100 nations including 
the US and the reaef^ accord on ,a 

final docuniiarir*8t“me 1968 Nuclear non¬ 
proliferation Tl^)^aft8r reviewing it for a mon- 

1^* -...I , 

Luanda: The eightn .ministerial meeting of 
NAM counfries held here unaniniously called 
for sanctions against South Africa. 

Mexico CHy: The Mexican capital rocked by 
massive earthquakes that killed more tha'n 
10 . 000 . 

Quito: A^Khalistan" office was opened by Sikh 
separatists in this Ecuadorian capital. 

Sofia: The Bulgarian capital hosted the sixth' 
session of the World Tourism Organisation. 
Thane: Town in Maharashtra, will stage a con¬ 
ference on aerobiology to be attended by 150 
Indian and foreign delegates. 

Tripoli: Fierce fighting between pro-Syrian 
militiamen and Islamic fundamentalists killed 
■34 and hurt 73 in this Lebanese port city. 


arid other bilateral .matters will be held in New 
Delhi from Nov 4 to 11. The last round of talks 
was held in Beijing in September 1984. The 
Indian deleg.ation to the next lound will be led 
by A. P. Venkaieswatan. Secretary in the Minis- 
rry of External Affairs. 

High-(aval burooucrotic rothuffla : The 

Central Government on Sep 25 carried out a 
major tesliuHle at the secretaries' level Among 
the major changes: Health and Family Welfare 
Secretary Sarla Grewal. appointed Socretary to 
the PM; Home Secreiaty R.D. Pradhan as Sec¬ 
retary of the Departments of Internal Security. 
States and Home: Heavy Industry Secretary 
D.V Kapoor as Secretary of the new Depart¬ 
ment of Chemicals and Petrochemicals and 
S.S. Shanoa. Adviser to the Punjab Governor 
as Ffealth and Family Welfare Secretary. 

Indio's first anergy plantation has come 
up on a 12 acre site in Khandia village of 
Baroda district in Gujarat. The 25 kw of power 
being generated by the gasifier set up there is 
enough to meet the full energy requirements of 
Ihe village. The plant requires no transmission 
lines: there are no transmission losses and plant 
load factor is high. The plant costs Rs 2.25 
lakhs. The project was undertaken by the 
Department of Non-conventional. Energy 
Resources which is now planning four- bigger 
plants with a total of 1,000 kw capacity. The 
plant will be built in four villages in four 
separate states. During, the next five years, it is 
proposed to electrify T 0,000 villages through 
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su^ piant^tipns and other non-conv^ional 
fomts dt dnergy. • ~ 

EVENTS—International 

Modeet progrMS in Omwvo: The 40- 

nation Geneva Conference on Disarmament has 
wound up its summer session, deadlocked over 
how to move towards a ban on all nuclear 
tests, but claiming modest progress towards 
another priority goal—a ban on chemical 
weapons. In the session, which was marked by 
superpower squabbling, the US stuck to its 
view that reductions in the worlds nuclear 
weapon arsenals should take priority over a 
complete test ban, which should be a long- 
tetm target Nonaljgned countries disagreed, 
saying ttat technical means for a verification of 
a ban—Washington's main reservation on the 
subject—existed. Both superpowers spoke of 
modest progress irr finding "broad areas" of 
consensus on the subject of a chemical 
weapons ban. 

New leak for British Cpbinel; British PM 
Margaret Thatcher on Sep 2 announced a 
major Cabinet reorganisation, seen by obser¬ 
vers as a step aimed at bolstering her sagging 
political fortunes and dealing with persistent, 
record unemployment. The surprise casualty in 
the reorganisation was the Home Secretary. 
Leon Brittan. who became Minister of Trade 
and Industry; Douglas Heud. former northern 
Ireland Secretary, gets the home office post. 
Trade and Industry Minister. Norman Tebbitt. 
was named Conservative Party Chairman, 
replacing John Selwyn Gumrner. who gets a 
junior minister’s post in the agriculture depart¬ 
ment. Lord Young, a minister without portfolio, 
took over sole responsibility of heading a 
government drive on job creation as employ¬ 
ment Secretary—a post he earlier shared with 
Tom King, who now is northern Ireland 
Secretary. 

«• Britain's secret bilk for won The British 
Government has prepared emergency plans 
under which it would hand ovei control of 
parts of the country to the US in time of war. 
As part of a secret agreement between the two 
countries, it drew up three emergency power 
bills, promising to hand over British civil and 

TECHNOLOGY AND INDIA 

(Continued from page 17) 

pile the government's stress on indigenous 
research and self-reliance, foreign techno¬ 
logy continued to be imported on a large 
scale, especially by the private sector. 
Also, there was no comprehensive 
technology policy to nurture and promote 
local skills and expertise which were 
iuperior. to imported technology. The 
Technology Policy Statement announced 
by the government in January 1983 
•ought to rectify this lacuna. 

The notable feature of the new tech¬ 
nology policy is that is recognises the 
'apital-scarce character of a developing 
L-conomy like outs and aims at ensuring 
hat out available natural endowments, 
* .specially human resources, are optimally 
' lised for 'a correct mix between mass 
reduction techrraiogies and production 


military resources to- the US. The bills repor- 
terfly contain provisions for the creation of 
ground defence areas around key installations, 
in the process empowering the government to 
expel people living in such areas, censure of the 
Press, requisitions of food and fuel stocks, 
among others. The third of the bills would give 
the government power to rule by decree, 
including the imposition of summary death sen¬ 
tences. These revelations were made by Jour- 
rtalist Duncan Campbell in an article in the 
weekly. New Steteamen. Later, the govern¬ 
ment. without confirming or denying the arti¬ 
cle,. did agree that "emergency:" plans had 
been made tor possible war. 

Revitaiisihg Chino’s feodership: More 
than TOO Communist Party veterans of China 
resigned on Sep 16 in what was called a 'giant 
step' towards revitalising the country's 
leadership. The 131 who re.signed included 64 
members of the powerful Central Committee 
and ten of the 24 Politburo members. The 
announcement ending the life tenure system for 
party bosses was one of the most sweeping 
changes in China since the communists seized 
power 36 years ago. The ten Politburo mem¬ 
bers who stepped down included 88-year-old 
revolutionary Marshal Ye Jianying and 81 -yetir- 
old Mrs Deng Yingchao. the country's highest- 
ranking woman politician and widow of former 
twemier Zhou-en-Lai. 

STATES __ 

Tribunals and cotwti in Orissa: The Orissa 
Government has decided to set up tribunals to 
try cases of economic offences, vigilance and 
those coming under the CBfs purview. Civil and 
criminal courts would also be set up in each 
tehsil to reduce pressure on sub-divisional and 
district courts. The stale government has sug¬ 
gested that arguments be given in writing to 
save time. CM J. B. Painaik. who revealed these 
measures at a conference in New Delhi, said his 
government had decided to set up a fund to 
assist needy members of the bar and would 
bring about the necessary legislation shortly. 

Ciemancy in Assam: The AssamGovern- 
inent on Sep 3. relaxed the upper age limit l>y 
SIX years for a period of three years for ernploy- 

by the masses'. The statement. also 
underlines the need for the development of 
Indigenous technology and efficient 
absorption and adaptation of imported 
technology 'appropriate to national 
priorities and resources. The Technology 
Policy Statement is more comprehensive 
than the earliet Scientific Policy Resoluhon 
in that it states clearly the aims, ttriorities 
and role of indigenous technology as well 
as specific conditions for import of 
technology and the various aspects of 
transfer and diffusion of technology. 

One of the most important objective 
spelt out in the statement is self-reliance in 
.technology It notes that in a country of 
India's sue and endowments, self-reliance 
is inescapable and must be at the very 
heart of technological development. The 
statement lays special emphasis on 
enhancing traditional skills and capabilities 
using knowledge and techniques 


ment in public , services. ..The step has been 
taken m view of the "exceptional situation" that 
prevailed in the stale dunng the prolonged 
agitation over the foreign nationals issue, said a 
state government notification. 

Tamil Nadu politics: CM M.G. Ramachan- 
dran on Sep 5. reinducted Jayalalitha Jayaram. 
for long considered his political heir apparent, 
as the propaganda secretary of the ruling party 
AIADMK. He also divested her arch rival. R.M. 
Veerappan, of the Sensitive portfolios of infor¬ 
mation. publicity and film technology. Veerap¬ 
pan. who was responsible tor an anti-Jayalalita 
campaign, was made minister of planning, 
archaeology and passport. 

RESIGNED 


ChoHm HernUi French Defence Minister, 
on Sep 20 following a controversy over the 
sinking of a ship belonging to the ecological 
group. 'Greenpeace' on Jul lU. The ship was 
sunk, reportedly on Hemu’s order, while it was 
preparing to lead a 'peace fleet' to the French 
nuclear test site at Mururoa Atoll in the Pacific. 

Pranab Mukherfae as the President of the 
West Bengal Congress (I) Committee, three 
months, after fie led the party to defeat jhthe 
elections to the Calcutta Coiporation. Priya 
Ranjan Dot Munthi has replaced Mukheqee. 

N.O. Tiwari as UP CM. preparatory to join¬ 
ing the Union Cabinet as Industry Minister. 
Tiwari was replat»d by VeerBobodurSingh. 

Nikolai Tikhonov Soviet PM on Sop 27 for 
health reasons to be succeeded by Nikolai 
Ryzhkov, a close associate of CPSU leader 
Miktiail Gorbachov. _ 

DIED _ 

Prof Rodney Porter, 67. worid-renowneti 
biochemrt wtio won the Nobel Prize for 
Medicine in 1972. on Seti 6 m a lour caicolli¬ 
sion south of London. 

Aloxi Yepithev, 85. political Chief of the 
Soviet armed forces for more than 23 years on 
Sep 16 in Moscow. 

William C Rom, who laid the foundation 
foi modern nutritional research by discovering 
amino acids, on Sep 25 in Illinois. USA. A.P 

generated by advances in science and 
technology 

Even while stressing the importance of 
developing indigenous technology, the 
r>ew policy does not rule out altogether the 
importation of technology. But it sets out 
clear guidelines for teciinology acquisition. 
In the acquistion of technology, the state¬ 
ment says, consideration will be given to 
ifie choice and sources of technology, 
alternative means of acquiring it and selec¬ 
tion and relevance of the products, costs 
and related cond^ions. Where the import 
of technology is contemplated, the level to 
which technology has been developed, or 
is in current use. within the country, shall 
be first evaluated. Lists of technologies 
that have been adequately developed to 
the extent that their import is unnocessaiy 
will be prepared and periodically updated. 
In such areas no impon of technology 
would normally be permitted. B.B. 
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THE RETURN OF 


HALLEY’S COMET 



After 76 years, the celestial visitor has 
returned. Read our cover story to find out 
when and where to look for it. and how to 
photograph the event. 

□ Rftti jeneriirion computers 

□ What makes a person okl'^ 

n Why does eveiything turn black on burnintj? 

’n ChemiCdis -Handle with (.aie 
n The making ot Iwndrnade paper 
U Dori'l ignore your red '.'yes. 

And all those fascinating stories and features tfat make 
SCIENCE TODAY the number one science magazine in the 
land. 
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ing 1984>8&. The wholesale price incteN rose frPrn 7.6H on a point to 
point basis as against 8.9% in the previous fiscal year and by 7%i as 
against 9.b% on a weekly average basis. Apart frcm this, the growth 
rate of national income during 19M-8S aver^eciamodaT3.6%-4%. 

The report, however, cautions against complacency. For. the 
medium term outlook fdr growth faces several constraints. Among these 
are infrastructural |imita|ions ari.sing from lower than planned rates of 
growth especially in the output of power. Then, resource constraint is- 
also emerging as a serious factor as reflected in the steadily increasing 
fiscal deficits. Therefore, rate of savings and their efficient use are 
extremely important. 

The balance of payments pos'ition also needs attention because of 
the continued need for essential imports and debt service obligations. In 
order to improve the productivity in the economy improvement in the 
infrastoicture industries, higher capacity utiiiaation in the public and 
private sectors, avoidance of cost over-rruns. reduction in incidence of 
industrial sickness and timely completion of projects are essential. 

The agricultural s«;tor will have to grow at a higher rate to raise the 
national income and also help achieve the requisite 5% growth rate of 
the economy In the Seventh Plan up U^til now the increase in 
agricultural output has mainfy been frorrr production gains in wheat and 
nee. Performance of other crops like puls^ ^ oil seeds and of dryland 
farming, which account for 73% of theicbitiuared area has been far from 
satisfactory and production of sugarcane continues to exhibit a marked 
instability. 

The report categorically states that raising the gross savings rate 
above 22-23% of the GDP is an extremely difficult task. The balance of 
payment situation may well come under strain during the latter half of 
the Seventh Plan period. This is primanfy because the short term pros¬ 
pects of a further major set up in crude oil production are not very hear¬ 
tening and neither are prospects for concessional external assistance 
particularly good. The debt service obligations particularly to the IMF are 
likely to pose a considerable burden too. And therefore exports and 
import siihstilution will unrloubtedly play an important part. India may 
also have to roly on commercial borrowings to a large extent. 

Meanwhile, vanoiis efforts are being made to improve the export per¬ 
formance. The recent irnjxirl-export policy and fiscal incentives to 
e.xpoiters should go a long way in achieving this target. The report also 
stales tlie need lor increasing the capital base of the banking industry 
and urges commercial banks to laise profitability through greater cost 
consciousness, improvement of recoveries, reducing non performing 
loans and improving the'^ality of loan assets arirj increasing non 
interest inoome. 

SUGAR IMPORTS " 

SWE^^UR_ 

ews from the sugar market continues to be disquieting. The 
gover^imenl. to cope svith the rising trend of bolti sugar jinces 
and inleinal co-isum'jnMi and the deciiiurig production, has 
decided lo import more .sugai to meet ihe demand of the 1 ^86-86 
•sigar se.'rson, Itie imjiori ot .■id(iiiiori;il sugar sujiplies will also provide a 
cushion tor iho shortball 'fi niiiv.3l ot iho earlic-r contrai :ed 10 lakh 
tonnes of sugai of winch ocl-,- 7 vi1 lakh tonnes fia; arrived till now. 

This additional 10 i.'ikh '.I'line; of sugar is expected to stabilise sugar 
prices and ea.se ttie ava'l if'ilitv in itie next lew months. Already the 
greater supplies ot imported sugai leach'r.g ttie market have caused a 
marked downtrend in jiru-es m mn.si .ireas Wiinlesate prices in the 
noithern anrj western /ones declined by 13%. by 12% in the eastern 
.'one and by 21% in Ihe suulluiin I'one and now 'ange between Rs bbO 
and Rs CRO per quintal 

Itie Centio has atiributed Ihe lecenl decline in sugar output to shrin¬ 
kage in cane ac>eage. diversion ol cane to gur and khandsari, wateilog- 
qing in Bihar and UP. Current -jcason production it. estimated at a mere 
til lakh tonnes compared to Iho record 84.38 lakh tonnes during the 
1881-82 sugai season. On the other hand interna! consumption is 
evjiected to rise Irom 7b. 70'lakh tonnes in 1983-84 to 81.76 lakh ton- 
'les in 1984-85. with a likelihood of fuitlior rise in the neai future. The 
government has. theiefoie. advised states to enforce measures for pro- 
hib'hng unwarranted diversion of sugarcane to power crushers and 
khandsari units 'n ttie re.served areas of sugai factories as also excise 
rebate foi early crushing. J.S. 
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gconomy 

WORLDBANK REPORT 

T he Woftd Bank rapoit on Indian 
economy, more than bemg ^ an 
annual ritual, reflects the state of 
inrha’s economic scene. It is on the basis 
of this report that the ecorwmists analyse 
the economic policies of the year preceed- 
ii^ the financial year report^. It reviews 
and chalks out a future course of action for 
the optwTHim utilisation of domestic and 
foreign resources. 

The latest Wforid Bank development 
report (19B5) is a mixed bwidle of praise 
and warning. It is, in fact one of the most 
‘’criticaT analyses ever made by any 
4:etEKmdent agency on India's future plans 
to .stimulate ecotx>mic growth in the next 
five years.Ontheoneharid<tpraisesPM Rajhr 
Garre's efforts to open up the economy, 
simplify licensing procedures aivi cutback 
and rationalise taxation rates—both 
indK/khiai and corporate—and ack¬ 
nowledges India’s brilflant handling of its 
balance of payment at a time when most 
of the developirtg countries have run up 
huge external debts. On the other hand it 
warms that the &%■ a year economic 
growth target set for the period 1985-90 
is extremely ambitious artd achievable 
only, "if substantial poUcy changes are 
initiated domestically.'’ To achieve this 
daunting target the study has recommen¬ 
ded an increased in external borrowing, 
relaxation of import restrictions and a 
much greater emphasis on export 
promotion. 

Like other past reports, this year’s study 
also accuses the Union Government of a 
bias against export and for import sub¬ 
stitution. As a result of this policy the pro¬ 
duction for exports in 1984-85 
constituted only 6% of the country’s GNP. 
The study does not however, advice com¬ 
plete abarKlonment of the policy of import 
substitution, and attaches vital importance 
to the expansion of the production of 
maior bulk commodities: but it does 
strongly recommend the association of 
multinationals in the effort 

The effect of this prolonged neglect of 
export in kidia is'numifested in the adverse 
in^pact on the balance of payment posi¬ 
tion. Thus despite best effo^ the external 
trade deficit h» remained about Rs 5.000 
crores bver since 1980-81 and there is 
iKM much likelihood of the deflcit reducing 
liMhar in the fahm. Mad than is every 
chance of a sign'fkant increase in the 
national trade deficit with the shih in policy 
empha s is to export fibaralisation and rtKid- 
etftisalion of Indian inAjsIry through the 
^ impact oi technology. 

^ According to the report if exports rfo 
not expand by 9% per annum, by 1990 


gtwamment win tarxa a choice It will 
f¥M twant to make—either increase exter¬ 
nal borrowings to the point where the debt 
senrice ratio increase dramatically or settle 
for a lower rate of growth." 

Available data indicate that India’s total 
external debt on Mar 31. 1985. stood at 
Rs 28.094 crores and debt service 
payments in 1984-85 totalled Rs 1.115 
crores. However, with IMF loan 
repayments starting from 1985-86. debt 
services payment will more than double to 
Rs 2,845 crores in that year, rising to a 
peak of Rs 4.045 crores in 1988-89. 
Such an outflow of resources on current 
liabilities, will impose a heavy burden on 
IrKfia’s capability to manage its balance of 
payment equilibrium in the years ahead. 
Thdefore in order to retain a healthy 
balance of payment position. India will 
have to remain active in the intematiortal 
capital market .I.S. 

DEBT CRUNCH 

L aertes son of Polonius.Lord Cham- 
baifMn of Denmark, was all set to 
return to France after the coronation 
of Claudius. The ship was about to sail 
when Polonius. possibly suspicious of 
Laertes’ habits, advised thus. Neither a 
borrower nor a lander be." That was way 
back in the 16th century. Today, even 
Shakespeare would have been flabbergas¬ 
ted at the ease with which people 
institutions and governments get into 
debt. 

The debt situation on the world 
scenario is slowly but surely getting out of 
hatKl. The Third World as a whole has to 
repay a mind-bogging total of over 
$1.000b. and barring a monetary miracle, 
this gigantic amount cannot be returned in 
the foreseeable future. This sad plight of 
the Third World countrieB was the focus of 
attention of a seminarheldrecently in Mad¬ 
ras. Francis Colaco of the World Bahk. 
who is the author of Wortd Dmnlop- 
mmtt K9poit 19BB came in for some 
dose questioning by the participants. The 
pertinent questions that surfaced rMted to 
(1) the bank’s concept of 'adjustmerti' 
iniplying diet the poorer coumries have to 
arljuat themselves to the policies of the 
rich (2) the institutional changes sought in 
the North-South negotiat’mns: (3) the 
'paaudo obiectiva' stance ofihe bank. 

It was revealed that the plight of the 
developing country has steadily ’wor- 
serted during the last 15 years. In fact, the 
p r es en t debt crisis in the Third Wortd 
co u n i rie e seems to be reminiscant of the 
Grass Depre ssi on of the 1930s. The LOCs 
(lesser developed countries have also 
fared badly in a variety of other ways as 
weilinanenvironment of global inflation. 
The donor-countries and the multilateral 
lending institutions vigilantly protected 
themselves from the inflationary erosion of 
the amounts lent to the devetoping cour>- 


tnes by promptly imparting the necessary 
corrections to the rates of interests and 
repayment period. Consequently, the debt 
ser>^e payments have increased from 
$9.3b in 1970 to a staggering $100b in 
1984. The rise reflects both the increased 
amount of debt and also the higher level of 
interest rates. 

As inflation sky-rocketed, the lending 
institutions and banks saw that it was m 
their interests to ensure that the borrowing 
countries did not take too long over repay¬ 
ing the loans. The Third World countries 
had to rely on private sources and their 
higher teims because the flow of long¬ 
term and soft International Development 
Association loaas were affected by aid 
weariness. 

It is therefore hardly surprising that the 
developing countries including India have 
sought the rescheduling of their foreign 
debts. The idea, mooted by Fidel Castro, 
providedabadlyneeded relief to the debtor 
countries as the repayments are spread 
over a long period. 

The lenders of OOA representing assis¬ 
tance given by the government of the 
developed countries normally confine debt 
relief to current maturities and the 
governments seek assurances on the 
econoinic soundness of the borrowing 
countries. The lending countries prefer to 
do rescheduling on a year-to-year basis as 
it helps* to keep tabs on the economic 
situation of the borrowing countries. But 
this year-to-year system is not very pleas¬ 
ing to export credit agencies in the tending 
countries as their sources of funds are the 
private lenders. 

The donoi countries and the lending 
institutions are fully conscious of the fact 
that they frave to keep in mind the mount¬ 
ing burden ot debts on the developing 
countries. The Third World countries, 
wften hit by lack of resources on account 
of having to meet huge debt service 
obligations, have to slash down their 
imports from the developed countries. 
Apart from this the growing concern of 
d^eloping countries at the staggering 
debt burden might give birth to the idea of 
repudiating or declaring a moratorium on 
foreign debts. Growing consciousness of 
these facets of repayment obligations has 
led to the World Bank report for a once- 
and-for-all restructuring of developing 
countries debt into long-term low interest 
loans. 

Dr C.T. Kurien of the Madras Institute 
of Development Studies opined that hard- 
pressed developing countries should opt 
for repudiation without any qualms. His 
suggestion that the writing-off of debts 
should be institutionalised sounds corv 
struclive enough and it can be taken as a 
reasonable way to opt out of the global 
scenario of crushing debts burdens. 

N.L. 
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The worid met on the track for the Wortd Cup Athletics, in 19^7. at Ousseldprf; 
in an effort to break off its shackles with the Olympicmovement The year 1^83 
saw the birth of the World Athletic Championships, at Helsinki. And with Usha 
striking gold at the Sixth Asian Track Meet, the Sri Lankan umpires had no right 
to disgrace India at the pitch~or was the match wrongly timed? Jog along to f 
have a healthy look at the sports wortd! 

SIXTH ASIAN TRACK ft FIELD MEET | 

USHA S GOLDEN SCOOP 



ShlnyamlUthK StMn of thm month 


V. KRISHNASWAMY REPORTS FROM JAKARTA ' women s tally of seve«. The women hold prorn^' 

ise of becoming world class in the rtot-tdo* 

I ndia achieved their finest success in inter* a proverbial whisker, ohe-hiindredth of a distant future. But Vtm men, despite their three 

national athletics with an impressive tally of second. She was also a part of the 4 X 400 m golds give no such indication, which if arty, is - 

10 golds, live silvers and siy bronzes at the relay team which came seventh in the final, that of stagnatiiimdni^ regression, 

recently concluded Sixth Asian track and field Never before has India been represented in two Balwinder Singli yyon the shot put with an 
championships at Jakarta. They were second * athletic fmals at the same Olympics—I am dis- effort of i 7.88 m. Raghubir Singh Bal took the 

only to China, who had come with a 73* counting the instance of 1908 Olympics when hammer gold with ^4 .,34 m and 8agicha Singh 

member squad, while India had 42 athletes to Norrrlan Pritchard got tviro medals, for that was the 1 .SOO rn^gdlci'j(),3:56.8S. Compare that 

go with the 10 odd officials. The Indians an era altogether different. with the world standards in these events—of 

managed to relegate a depleted Japan, once But granted the women began late and the about 22 m in shot put. 80 m plus in hammer 

the forerunner in Asian athleticsz to the third social constraints have begun to give way only and timings of 3:35 arid 3:40 in 1.500 m. 

spot. « recently, what about the men. one may ask The only way to improve our performance 

The five-day meet dominated by'lndia's P.T. They won three golds: (see results) against the level is to provide something more by way df 
Usha, who bagged an unprecedented five 

golds, four of them in individual events, saw a > -rue i Aiiii.iMr-r>r* 

general rise in the standard of Asian athletics. THE WINNERS 


There were records galore—six Asian records, 
and 16 meet records—which bear testimony 
to the elevation in the standards, but one must 
not fail to mention in the same breath that even 
the best m Asia have some way to go before 
they roach the world level. The results achieved 
by the leading Asian athletes in the World Cup 
at Canberra, a week after the Asian cham¬ 
pionships. is an evidence of this. 

One of the biggest .surprises, at least, a puz¬ 
zler for the common man. is the comparative 
failure at the world level of Usha. How can an 
athlete who is head and shoulders above 
everyone else in the continent be so far behind 
the world's best? Usha during the course of her 
400 m run in Jakarta clocked 52.66 seconds ' 
tor the best-ever by an Asian and then wont 
one step better at Canberra, chopping off 
almost a wliole second ot it. timing 51 61 
seconds. But even then she managed only the 
seventh place out of eight runners at the World 
Cup which was won by Manta Koch of GOR. 
wf)o shattered the wo>:d record in 47.60 
seconds. Usha won the 100 m)200 m 400 m 
and 400 m hurdles beside.s ii gold in 4X 400 
m relay and a bronze in 4 X 100 m relay. 

Usha's lagging behind at the world level can 
be attributed to our system and sports set-up. 

It IS only in recent years that Indiiin girts have 
been encouraged to take up sports seriously. 
Otherwise it was nothing more than a casual 
pa.stimu lor the mure alflUent. Just about 10 
women have represented India at the Olympics 
'rorn the. tune they first made an appearance at 
that level in 1952 Need one say anything 
more than that. But considering that late start, 
the Indian women have made a significant pro¬ 
gress. Tne Los Angeles Olympics alone provide 
evidence ot that. Usha became the firsi-aver 
indi;m woman to lun an Olymttic final, where 


Results of the Sixth Asian track and field 
championships held at Jakarta from Sep 25 to 
29, 1985 (the winner in each event and the 
performance of the Indian participants), 

MEN: too m; 1. Chen Zheng (Chn) 10.28 
secs (ACR A AR). Anbnd Shetty out in semi¬ 
finals: Adille Sumariwala eliminated in the first 
■round. 200 m; 1. Jang Jae Keun (Kor) 20.57. 
Rami Reddy seventh in final: Anand Shetty out 
in semi-finals. 400 m: 1. Isidro Del Prado. (Phi) 
45.61 {ACIQ. Pavittai Singh and C.S. Ba|wa 
out in semi-firtals. 800 m: 1. BJlajkumar (Mai) 
1-47.37. 2. Charles Borromeo (Ind) 1:47.99. 
Bagicha Singh did not finish. 1,800 m: 1. 
Bagicha Singh (Ind) 3:56.85. 2. Suresh Yadav 
(Inci) 3:56.90. S.OOO m: 1. Kozo Akutsu (Jpn) 
14:22.11. 4 Rai Kumar (Ind) 14:34.85. 10. 
000 m: 1. Zhang Goo Wei (Chn). 4. Vinod 
Kumar (Ind) Monthon: 1. Ling Jong Hyen 
(DPRK) 2::20:29. Raikamal Oogra did not 
finish. 4 X 7(X) mre/ay.'1.China 39.34 secs 
(ACRA AlO. India eliminated in the heats with 
41.18 seconds. 4 X 400m mlay: 1. Iraq 
3:07.68. 5. India 3:11.65. 110 m hufdlos: 

l. Yu Zhicheng (Chn) 13.94. Praveen Jolly did 
not tini^ ir. heats. 400 m hurtHos: 1. Ahmed 
Hamada (B^h) 49.88 ■ secs. 3,000 , m 
steoplochOBO: 1. Shigeyuki Aikyo (jpn) 
8:46.96. 3. S Pichaiah (Ind) 8:48.14. 20km 
walk; 1. Liu Jianli.(On) 1.26:51.8 2. Chand 
Ram (Ind) 1:2.':19.5. 7. B.ildev Singh (Ind) 
1:3 7:13.7. High lump: 1. Shu)' Ujirio (Jpn) 
2.2rf m. Pole vault ; 1. Jie Zebiao (Chn) 5.30 

m. 5. Vi|ay Pal Singh (Ind) 4.90. F.S. Tanwar 
(Ind) 4.60 ni. Long jump; 1 .Liu Yumiang (Chn) 
8.00 m Triple lump; 1. 1 ion Hongxian (Chn) 
16.38 m. Shot put: 1. Balwinder'Smgh (Ind) 
17.88 m. 3. Bahadu.r Singh T7.21-m. Diacua: 
■1 Li Weman (Chn) 55.30 m. 3. Kuidip Singh 


(Ind) 52.36 m. Hamman 1. Raghubir Singh 
Bal (Ind) 64.34 m. Javattn: 1. P.U. Buchiren 
(Chn) 76.56 m. 5. Sarriam Singh (Ind) 72.62 
m. Nirmal Singh ninth. Decathlon; 1. Guu Jirt 
Shoei(Tpe) 7,538 points 

WOMEN: 100 m : 1 P.T. Usha (Incfl 11.64 
(Clocked 11.39 .secs in semis—ACIQ. 200 m: 
1. P.T. Usha (Ind) 23.05 (ACIQ. 3. Vandana 
Rao (Ind) 23.79. 400 m: 1. P.T. Usha (Ind) 
53HS2 (ACR A AR). 2. Shiny Abraham 53.32. 
800 •: f•. Shiny Atxaham (kid) 2:03.16 (ACR). 
1.S00 m: I.Yang Liuzia (Chn)-4:19.11. 4. 
Suman Rawat (Ind) 9:35.40. 3.000 m; 1. Kim 
Lyong Soil (DPRK) 9:27.75. 3. Suman Rawat 
(tnc® 9:35.40. 10.000 rii: 1. Bock Do Jong 
(PPRK) 35.17.35 (ACR) Marathon: 1. Asha 
Aggarwal (Ind) 2: :48:53. (ACR) 4x 100 m 
relay: 1. Thailand 46.07 (ACR A AR). 3. India 
45.22. 4 x 400 m relay: 1. India 3:34.10 
(ACR) 100 m hurdles: 1. Liu Huan Jm (Chr^ 
13.22 (ACR). 5. M.D. Valsamma (>ncQ 14:02. 
400 m hurdles: 1. P.T. Usha (Ind) S6.64 
(ACR). 2. M.D, Valsamma (ind) 57.81. High 
lump: 1. Yang Weiqin (Chn) 1.90 m. Long 
lump: 1. Huang Oonhuo (Chrf 6.60 m (ACR A 
AR). 5/ior put; 1. Cang Yu Chen (Oir.) 18.36 
(ACip. 6. Vijaymala Bhanot (Ind) 12.T3 m. 
Diacua 1. Li Xiaohui (Chn) 58.38, 9. 
Vijaymala Bhanot (tn<9 37.28 m. JaOaUn; 1. 
Zhu Hong Yang (Chn) 56.84 m. 6. Raz'ia 
Sheikh (Ind) 45.40 m. Heptathlon;' 1. -Ye 
Liang Ymg (Chr^ 5.319 points; 5. Reeth 
Abraham (Ind) 4.619 points 
MEDALS TALLY: 

China 19 16 .7 

India 10 5 , 6 

Japan '37 6 

V. SWAMINATHAN 


- t'.i.: missed the 400 m fnirdles bronze medal by == 
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fSMh^AlMiniiBiidkAn 'Oii^. Bwvtint eoAc^iMf^ 
iMim. - wi. of Aw vviety. who 
HiMi fot Ihtir Aigraii. in etaafooms at the 
rtiS... Gr ille .’ ¥wyiew of A^ajiiiai Aona the 
.ment tm- tiM liaoafne coachas ia Aba 
than is A daMa Ink ofoonimiiment on the 0an 
of the coac^ and kt aome cases even the 
athletea. For manyof ourathletas. sport» one' 
way tb gM a premotion or a better job 
ateawhere. .Once that, is achieved, -sport 
becomes seDondary. Again one cannot Mama 
the spoitamen wh(% for it for the system has 
been so built up over ^ yeai 9 .thst it cares 
ottiv for thoM at tha.yeitv top. 

Whilp one does not gniioe alt that has been 
given or wiH to given to Usha and other gold 
medal winnera. would it not be appropriate to 
give something by way of awards to others 
who got silvers or bronzes and in some cases 
minor placings in events whm the concerned 
athlete has shown noteworthy prdgrtos. 

*1 think India has more pbterit'ial than even 
China and Japan. The Kerara.giris and the hefty 
lads from the North can gdt yoli medals at the 
irUemaiionai level. 8ut you‘Nave to search for., 
these people. Right incent(lies."^iind the right 
approach is what you need. It is not advisable 
to’bring only medal prospects (or a big meet. In 
rriany cases a junior can learn by just watching 
the top-flight stars and then can gain a lot by 
competing with such athletes." comments 
Derek Boosey. a triple jumper, who bom in 
India could not represent it at the Otympics. He 
later went off to England and came to Olympics 
from there. Presently he is engaged in the pre- 
(laration of the South Korean team (or the next 
year's Asian Games in Seoul. 

The dividends of specialised foreign coach¬ 
ing is seen from the results achieved by tlie 
Middle-East countries. Small nations like Qatar-. 
Bahrain. Iraq. Oman and Kuwait have coaches 
from -the GDR. USA and likes. Admitted these 
oil-rich. countries %an afford to get good 
coaches at exorbitant salaries, but maybe India > 
can get at least one or two or try tor them even 
on exchange programmes. But for that a lot of 
spade work has to to done and that is tor 
officials in tlie federations to do. 

The above-mentioned facts apart, two other 


INDIA XI vs SRI LANKA XIII 


I ndian cricket reached its nadir at Colombo 
on Sep 11. Its grave was dug by 11 men in 
whits and two in black and white. 1 he men 
in white turned out to be more lethal as they 
jaroirided the crucial bte^hioughs. This is not 
to. toliltle ^ Lanka's 1-6 victory in the three- 
Test series. But the standard of umpiring took 
sway much colour from their historic victory at 
the Saravanumutu Stadium. A number of glar¬ 
ing umpiring errors did irreparable damage to 
Indian tofbng in the Second Test. Sai^ Indian 
dipper Kapil Dev; "We were outplayed in 
umpiring too." in addition to batting, bowling 
and fielding. 

Full marks, however, to the Sn Lankans who 
humbled the ‘big brother' very convincingly 
considering the fao that they are the babes’ of 
international cricket. The Sri Lankans won the 
Second Test by ahuge margin of 140 runs and 
the record books would record precisely that. 
There will to no mention of the fact that a cou¬ 
ple of atrocious decisions completely rattled 
the confidence .of the Indian batsmen. The dis¬ 
missals of ICSrikkatnh .and Dilip Vengsarkar 
' changed the CompiaKion of the game and India 
never recovered thereafter. For instance: 
Srikkanth was ruled out twice off one ball. 
First, he was given leg before the wicket and 
during the process of protesting to the umpire, ’ 
Srikkanth walked out of the crease when one of 
Ihe fielders removed the bails and appealed for 
a run out. And lo and behofdl the square-leg 
umpire ruled Srikkanth run out. it was a blun¬ 
der. Technically, the ball became dead follow¬ 
ing the first Ibw ruling. This example would lead 
one to go in for neutral Ujnpiring. It would at 
least remove the distrust from Ihe minds of the 
visiting batsmen. 

But umpiring apart, one of the main reasons 
tor India's dismal performance was the insipid 
show by their oatsmen. Not one batsman, 
except Vengsarkar and Mohinder Amamanh. 
was able to dominate the bowling. Srikkanth. 
the few times he "got onto the front foot, drove 
the Lankan attack out of it.s mind" Pity he was 


The umpiring standard in Sri Lanka gave lit¬ 
tle chance to India as the suspect decisions 
came at crucial junctures. Srikkanth was the 
worst sufferer and it was only whan he was 
involved ttot the umpires seemed biased. It can 
be attributed to the political situation in Sri 
Lanka since Srikkanth hails from Tamil Nadu. 
The normally well-behaved Indian opener's ta-ate- 
beftaviour also goes to prove that everything 
was not fair. These developments must have 
stiattered the coniidence of the Indian batsmen 
who knew they would not be spared or given 
the benefit of doubt. Such an atmosphere and 
psychological fear of the umpires goes a jpng 
way in destroying the confidence of any bats¬ 
man. Same was the case of the Indian bowlers 
who found their appeals being turned down 
most arrogantly by the Sir Lankan umpires. 
And the (act that the/ enjoyed the umpires' pat¬ 
ronage emboldened the Sri Lankan batsmen 
and they were able to dominate the Indian 
bowling in a manner they would probably ndf. 
be able to outside their country. 

India's loss in Tests is nothing new. We Have 
not been faring well in Tests during the last five, 
years. Indians have won just two of the last 40- 
odd T^ts they have played. The loss in the 
one-day international was a near thing. Only 14 
runs stood in India's way. That. too. resuftto 
frorri a tactical blunder by Kapil'who sent in 
Gavaskar ahead of himself. More imaginative 
captaincy would have fielped India but then 
Kapil was iHiver a great thinkei ot the game. He 
personally tailed to lead from tfie front and cer¬ 
tainly failed to inspire the boys. 

VUAY 


ATHLETICS 

TRACKING DOWN 
WORLD IVIEETS 

BYRANJITBHATIA 


points, purely athletic in nature, too emerged 
from the meet m Jakarta. One that the Asian 
sprinting standards in Asia have n.<ien most 
dramatically. Five of the six Asian records in the 
meet were established in the sprint area. 

The second point was the continuation of 
Japanese disregard tor the Asian cham¬ 
pionships. Once again they prefened to send 
only second-stringers to this meet. Japan have 
many top Class long-distance runners, like the 
Soh twins. Takeryufci Nakayama. Seko and 
others, who have made an impression at ’he 
highest class of the sport.. Their absence from 
Asian meelB naturatty affairs tne ievef of perfor¬ 
mance. In the ultimate analysis, this does not 
work out In the interest ol Asian athletics, 
which stands to gain a lot by sliffer competition 
m the region. 

All said and dona, the Sixth Asian track and 
field championships brought out many thought 
.provoking points, but one hopes we learn from 
iffimandn^getcarried away by the magnitude 
of our siicceas at Jakarta. TTia ton ^wuld to to 
inproto our laval by tha tjma tht next edition of 
'Vie. championship* ODmas around in 1987. 
whan thay witj.tofwsiad fay Skigwore. 


thrice cut off in full flight. India’s batting failure 
was inexplicable. 

Jf batting let India down, the tiowler did no 
better. The strike bowlers. Kapil and Laxman 
Sivaramakrishnan. were hammered out ot 
length. It is very rare to see batsmen stepping 
out to blast Kbpil and Siva, both mdisputedly 
fine bowlers. But the failure of Kapil and Siva to 
strike regularly put tremendous pressure on the 
two youngsters Chetan Sfiarma and Manindsi 
Singh and both proved incapable of emerging 
matohwinners. 

Trie Indian batsmen could cross 300 only 
once in six innings. No team can expect to win 
with such meagre scores particutarly with inef- 
fect've bowting making the task more difficult. 
The Indlanbowlers bowled poorly and when 
they did look like coming to terms with them¬ 
selves.' the fielding messed up their chances. 
Sevan catches were dropped b/ the Indians in 
Sri Lanka's first innings of the Second Test. It 
was a poor reflection on a team wfiich dropped 
juat two caichaa during the entire Wodd Cham¬ 
pionship. of Cricket in Australia. All those slips 
combirtoi with poor, if not biased wnpiring 
oontributedio India's humiliation in Sri Lanka. 


World Cup Alhlolks 

A thletics has been the key sport of the 
Olympic movement. Ultimate success tn 
any track and field event has been 
attributed through actiievemont in the Olympic 
Gamas. There was. until recent times, no other 
form of world championship Tn thi.s spon. 
Unlike most other sports people, athletes too 
to rely on the Olympics, told once every (our 
years, as their maior forum for international 
competition. The post-World War II years saw 
a steady growth of the atliletic movement tt> 
such an extent that it became necessary to pro¬ 
vide further incentives to oui.-itanding men and 
women to prove their worth. 

For some years discussions went on in the 
executive of the International Amateur Ainieuc 
Federation (lAAF) on the kind of World Chani 
pionships to be introduced in the non-Olympic 
years and ultimately it was decided to begin 
with an Inter Continental World Cup Athletics 
to be hold every two years. The competition 

^Formw Olympian, leaching al St Staphen's CoHege 
Univafsity ot OtoH. 
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invoivsd one participani in each of the events 
from Europe. Nor^ America (minus USA). 
Africa. Asia. Oceania (Australia. New Zealwid 
and the South Pacific), together with teams 
representing USA. Soviet Union and the Euro- 
pean Cup winners. The first World Cup was 
held in 1977 at Ousseldorf in Germany aruf 
proved a tremendous success, not only in 
terms of raising funds through gate money, but 
also by providing lop class competition of the 
kind that attracted worldwide attention. The 
second meeting held in Montreal two years 
later, succeeded to a much lesser extent, since 
athletics in Cartada has never been considered 
a crowd-pulling sport. The organisecs of the III 
World Cup in Rome, realising that they might 
fall in a similar trap, appealed to the lAAF to 
allow participation by host.s Italy as the ninth 
team. This was readily accepted and local 
enthusiasts were able to witness their rtaiional 
heroes compete against the world’s best. 

In the three World Cup meetings to date the 
battle for supremacy has been between the US. 
Soviet Union and the GDR. with the last of 
these moriopolising the women's section. The 
weak links in the movement have been Africa 
and Asia. While the former has provided spec¬ 
tacular winners like Miryuts Yifter (Ethiopia) in 
distance running events, they are particularly 
weak in field events. Asian athletes to date have 
been more or less overwhelmed by the occa¬ 
sion and there is the suggestion that they still 
have a long way to go before they can provide 
sufficient number of men and women to finish 
among the first three. Chinese athletes Zhou 
Zhen Xian (triple |ump) and Zhu Jian Hua (high 
jump) have stood out so far as Asia's leading 
performers. 

The 1985 World Cup has been field after a 
(! ip of four years because of the introduction of 
cl World Athletic Championships* in the 1983. 
ring this break Asia. Africa and Australia 
19 made giant strides and the competitions 
the /^stralian capital. Canberra, certainly 
iw signs of this upsurge. 

' i'hese were primarily introduced for many 
■isons. First, athletics did not fiave a world 
itiampionships for individuals. Second. Olym¬ 
pics were too expensive an affair A world 
championships in just athletics was 'manage¬ 
able*. Third, because of the increased TV and 
media coverage that this sport was enioying. 
there was an upsurge in athletics. Athletes 
expressed the desire to have a world cham¬ 
pionship of their own— away from the 
Olympics. 

World Athletic Championships 

T he first ever World Championships in 
athletics, outside the realm of the 
Olympic Carnes, was held in Helsinki 
from Aug 7-14. 1983. It attracted over 1,300 
athletes from 154-member nations of the 
lAAF—a record entry from.any viewpoint. This 
was a fitting climax to the proposals made 
three years earlier, in Paris, when the Council of 
the lAAF which made it possible for almost 
venue of their first championships. There had 
been two main bidders and the Finish capital 
was preferred primarily because of its tong 
established athletic tradition. Finland is perhaps 
the only country in the world whose national 
sports is athletics. 

'The extraordinary success of the Helsinki 
meeting may be attributed to the foresight of 


the IAA<^which made it po nWe for ahnoat 
every member to take pan in it 'niaie went two 
eateries of participants. The A category 
comprised athletes who had attakted stoulated 
guatifying standards, with the proviso that not 
more than three per event isould be entered 
from any country. For those nationa whose rep¬ 
resentatives could not achieve this, there was 
'8 category participation through lower stan¬ 
dards. In the latter category, however, entries 
were restricted to one person per euant from a 
country. 

The Helsinki meet provkted a fiong rajrtain 
raiser to the Los Angeles Olympics the follow¬ 
ing summer. It launched Cart Lewis (USA) as 
the phenomenal sprinter. Moraocan Said 
Aouita as the extiaordinaiy midcfle-distance 
man. Czechoslovakia's Jaimte Kratochwilova in 
400 and 800m and fta host nBtnfsjBMrthaoe Tina 
Lillak. They together with names Nke Evelyn 
Ashford. Daley Thompson. Mary Dacfcar and 
MaritaKoch—t^ track and field atMetics to 
minent spaces in sports oolumns and oertaMy 
helped, to raise 'nterasi in athletics. The inoome 
from the Halsinkt session was suffkaani to 
encourage the lAAF launch developmenf pro¬ 
grammes virtually indeoendent of the Olympic 
umbreUa. culminating in this year's lAAF Grt^ 
Prix circuit meetings. 

The next World Championahips are 
scheduled for 1987, in Rome. 


AROUND THE TRACK 
IN 30 DAYS 

AriiloHcs 

Two international marathons were held on 
Sep 15. one of which was won by a Japanese, 
credited with the fifth fastest time in his earber 
races. At Seoul, venue of the next Olympic 
Games. Takeyuki Nakayama of Japan won the 
marathon in 2;;10;9 sec. The European 
Marathon Cup was won by East Geiiriafiy's 
Michael Heilmann in 2::11:28 sec. 

Badminton 

The 5 th 'ALBA' World Cup Charnpioriships 
ended on Sep 8 at Jakarta in triumph for the 
home players, while the Chinese women 
remained unbeaten as usual. Results of finals: 

Men: SinglaK Icuk Sugiarto (ItKlonesia) b 
Morten Frost Hansen (Penmaik) 15-11.8-15. 
15-4. Doubles: Licm Swie King aruf Hariat- 
manto KarTono (Indonesia) b U Yongito and 
Tian Bingyi (China) 15-11. 11-15,15-11. 

Women: Singles: Li Ling Wei (Qiina) b 
Ivanna Lie-lng Hoa (Indonesia) 11-3. 11-2. 
Doubles: Lin Ying & Wu Oixi (China) b Yun Ja 
Kim 8 Sang Hee Yoo (South Korea) 15-4, 15- 
5. Mixed doubles: Christian Hadinata 6 

RECORDS OF THE MONTH 

Men: High lump: 2.41m Igor Pakkn 
(USSR) at tl>u World UnIWiKtty Games. Kobe 
(Japan). The previous record—2.40 m—w». 
established on Aug 11 at Moscow by Rudolf 
Pavarnitsyn. also of USSR. Sbatputi IKIMLsp 
UH Timmermann (GOFQ. 

W om e n td OO m hunHes: S3.SA me 
Sabine Busch (GDR): Long Jump: 7A4 m 
heike Oaute-Dreschler(GOR). 


Kann%lie (Indbiiaaid b.SMlert'f l idbi ^g ''R>tor': 
mBrt46NiniPBnv^iii|M|lB’11 IB-17 
Sedeen of tho top men. end 12 up women 
panicipatad in them ch a mpionihipa—tha irat 
of which wm won toy Itidtfs RnkHh 
Padukone wovtoeok in IMt TMsyMr 
he fatted fo"wfceifieaBmi-Bn OB : 


On Sep 21 at Lbs Vegas, heavywe i g h f 
champion of rtw wortd. 36-yaar-old Lany 
Hoknes (USA) lost a 15-raiiind unanmous 
points deemon to Micliael Spinks (USA), dia 
worid light-he a vyweigh t champion. This wm 
the first time kt profesakaiai boxkig that a 
he a ^weigh t had tost to one in a lighter w e i gh t 
dkiiston 


At the Greatar London Chess Cham- 
pionshtps. wtaoh concluded on Sap 7. the 
women's section was won by an kirfian gkt— 
Bhagyashree Saihe, who beat reigning world 
champion Maya Chiburdanidze of the Soviet 
Unkm. This win gave Bhagyashree her thkd 
and final norm u qualify as fntemaiional 
Wbmen Master (IWM). 

Crideat 

The English Sunday League Championship 
and the Watwoat Tm pl i y. both limited-overs 
tournaments on the English county circuit, 
were won by last year's cJtampion ixtuitiy 
Essex, kt the former, Essex beet Yorkshire arid 
ki the latter. Nottvighamshire. 

Hm Pe ed h o f Tmpliy —the natkKtal one- 
day competition on a zonal basis—was 
retained by West Zone, wtien they defeated 
North Zonu. in the final at Madras on Sep 29. 
Football 

After ti liipse at two years. East Bertgal club, 
regained the Calcutta Senior Division Soccer 
League, the premier league ki the country. 

The 9th Sub-junor National Football Cham¬ 
pionship for the Mir iqberf Huamin Trophy at 
Mysore/Bangalore was won by Kamaial^ who 
beat Manipur. 

The biennial Ryder Cup this year was won 
by the Eurofie and Great Britain team, defeatirig 
the US "by 16V4 pts to 11V4 pts. ori Sep 15. 
The venue was the The Belfry, near Sutton 
Coldtield ii> the English Midlands. This pres¬ 
tigious IS named after Samuel Ryder, an 
English businessman and golf-lover who 
donated the larp in 1927. It has pirincipany 
been a contest between the professionats of 
Britain and the US. In 1977. otlier European 
players were included alortg with the British 
team to strengthen the competition. This move 
paid dividends this year, when the US lost tor 
the tkst time after 1957. and it was only the 
fourtti occasion that the British team won in the 
48-yew history of the tournament. 

ITie capacity crowds at the Louis Armstrong 
Starlium at Fludwig Meadow ki New York, wit¬ 
nessed how three Czechs and an ex-Czech sim¬ 
ply dominated. The Results of the US Open 
champioitships which ended on Sep 8c 

Mere Singles: Ivan Lendl (Czechoslovaks^ 
b John McEnroe (USA) 7-6. 6-3. 6-4. 
Doubles: Ken Fiach8 Robert Seguso(USA) b 
Henri Leconte €t Yannick Noah 6-7, 7-6.6-0. 

W emew e Singles: Hana - Mandkkova 
(Czechoslovakia) b Martina Navratiloya (USA) 
(ContinumdonpmgeSO} 
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CUfffiENT EVENTS: teilsmattantfl 

(ConUnutUmm^agm Wt 

and'Mfttmand. Trying lo.iwidas.d tffaw noes at home. Minerrand visited 
Murupoa atoll. sMlwe f ranee holds its «omtc tests, on Ssp 13 . It was 
meant to be a gasutre of defiance and was meant to show that France 
was determined to protect its imerests m the South Pacific. While both 
the Left and the flight applauded iMittenand at the t«me. the subseguent 
eKposurn dampened their enthusiasm for the President. Australia. New 
Zealand and the region's roicrostates also cinicised his visit as a 
"provocation". VMiile the french GoMamment has accetsted respon¬ 
sibility for itw flagsbtp affair, it mav not be the end of the mallei. 

Oeapite all its troubled times. Prance played hostess to Soviet leadei 
Mikhail Gorbachov, on his four-day state visit to the country. Gor¬ 
bachov. on his first ■foray to the West after assuming power, went with 
the of^tive of convincing the European nations— France and 
England—about his proposal for separate nuclear arms talks. 

Though Prance leaffvmed its anginal stance of condemning the US 
Straiagic Defence fnitiative, it refused to be drawn into any setiarate dis¬ 
cussions with the Soviets^ Oh puclear weapons. Bmain remained non¬ 
committal on its part. 

Eaiiier. in a f'amboyjtrit gesture of independence. Mitterrand aLso 
turned down fleagan’s offer fpr a seven-nation conference of Wesiiem 
aMies before the Geneva arms contro l summit. 

OHfNA 

RESiGNATIONS EN MASSE _ 

A bout half of the 24-member Chinese Polriburo and one-fifth of 
the 340-odd Central Committee members and alternates resigned 
just before the National Party Conference began on Sep 18. Ttie 
136 resignations from the Politburo. Central Committee and two party 
commissions came at the end'ofitie fourtti plenary se.sstoii ot the 12tti 
Central Committee meeting which preceded the conference, which is 
the third of its kind since 1949. The members who resigned included Ye 
Jianying. Xu Xiangqian. Utanhu. Wei Guoging. Wang Zhen and Li 
Desheng. Among the 10 of the Politburo's 21 members who teft was 
the widow of former PM Zhou Enlai. The other nine had military tock- 
grounds and may have opposed the reforms of tSong Xiaoping, who is 
leading China through what has been called the 'second Chinese revolu¬ 
tion'. Although the .resignations did not constitute a purge in ttie 
traditional sense, they fjaving been preceded by a tour montfi long 
nation-wide rejuvenalion of government, army and focal party posts, tfie 
elder stateman Deng s hand was clearly disoemable behind the process. 
Despite the publicity given to rejuvenation, age was not a piwoquisne to 
retirement. While those who resigned from The Polriburo were 
almost all in their seventies and -eighties, those wtio remained like Xiaop¬ 
ing himself, Hu Yat. Bang. Li Xiannian. wore also from the same age 
bracket. Appaienfly Those who opposed Dengist reforms or were not in 
favour of the shaipe that Chma is taking, .are now out. 

The National -Party Conference was -caHed with two.osterisible obfec- 
tivBs: to dokberate the draft of the next Five Year Plan.(1.SB6-90) and to 
readjust membershtti of the -leading party bodies in time with the staterf 
rejuvenation policy. On the economio-front China unweiled a new five- 
vrar aconomic strategy that would give priority to tree-enterprise, 
technological de-velopment and a bettei standard of living foi one billion 
Chinese. Zhao Ziyang said that-the overall strategy tor attaining tliese 
goals would be to push forward the -sweeping maifcet-siyle economic 
r efoii m s mrtisled m Chma in 197B. -He said That emphasis would be 
placed on improving the operation of Jarge-aod-mediiiim-sitied state 
enterprises by makimg them 'basicsHv independeni and responsdie toi 
their own profit and itoss.' 


BADLY TIMED 

Canaan alarm dock be set at 9.30 p.m. to go orff precisely al 12 noon 
the new day? Well that's no riddle tor you to solve, for the catch m The 
statement isfogicaillv apparent. 

But not so to Deepak fXaran Baadhan). who under the thumbnail of 
fss no-nonaenae wde Bajani ifPriya Tendiilfan^ saw to It that the alarm .set 
at 9.'30 p.m. went off -only at 13 noon the-next day (supposedly having 
slept through the ■Mlaiaoe of the nedrught). 

The praduoets pf the oonsuneBi a w er aud Sunday serial Haimtl 
evidenoiv owedoahad ithe glanrag ttaw in the Oct 13 episode. 1tie 
pdioidoustwisaMM hunuur ine ik^^ 


In an artjcte in The AMpiM'a fiatfe. Deng spalled out what he actuaUy 
wanted for China. He said that Chma will be socialist and ultiiwsiely 
communist but socialism does not mean poverty. The target is guad- 
rupling tfie gross national product by the end of the century and to reach 
the level of thr- ‘-trsi World m 50 years' time For this. China would have 
to be opened .o international trade and capital investment. Despite 
.some setbacks, especially in the four stiecial economic rones, which 
constitute itMi laboratory for China's economic experiments, the country 
remains committed to Dengist policies. 

t-kiwevei. Deng's policps have not been going down well with all 
sections of his party. At the Central Committee plenum, Chen Yun. a 
senior party membei and veteran economic planner severely cihicised the 
Chinese leadei's modernisation programme and blamad it for the coun 
try's increasing inflation and depleted foreign currency reserves. 
Altfiuugh Chen dons not wield as much powei as Deng his remarks may 
signify signs of a split within the party ranks. 

NORWAY-SWEDEN 

RETURN OF THE DEMOCRATS 

he two icy slates of Europe. Norway and Sweden held their 
general eleciions on Sep 9 and Se|i 15 resoectively. In Norway, 
although the centre-right government was not ousted, the -Labour 
Party's gains were signiticani rising Irom 37.Z®-! ot the votes in 1981 to 
40.8% in September. Alongwitti the Left Socialists. Labour holds 77 of 
the 157 seals in the Storting, ttie Norwegian Parliament. Kaare 
Willock's coalition of his own Conservative Party, the Christian Peopite’s 
Party and the Centre Party, holds 78 seals. The anti-tax Progressive 
Party holds not only the remaining two seats, but also the balange in the 
Storting. This situation will continue foi foui years because ttie Nor¬ 
wegian Constitution does not permit the Storting to be dissolved until it 
has completed its lull term. 

In Sweden, DIat Palme's Social Demociais weie voted hack to 
powei but with a reduced maiority Since 1982, it has ruled with 166 
-seats in the Parliamenl to the non-soc.ialists' 163 It now has 169 seats 
to the non-socialist group's 171 and may have to der«nd on the votes 
Ot tfie Parliament's 19 communist members. Palme has so fai igrioted 
the comTiiunisls but duiirig Itirs flection campaigri he claimed that tie no 
longei had any aversion to making deals witti the communists on 
srwcific. issues because ttieii present teader was a revisionLst. Laos Wer- 
nei. Among the non-socialists, the Centre Party wofi 44 seats, the 
Libeials 51 seats and ttie Moderates 76, Ttie Liberals made the most 
ptienomenal gams, incieasing their seats from 21 to61 

While in Norway, the goyernmeni will perhaps lace problems over 
defence and foreign policy. Palme'.s test will come in the field of 
economic policy In 1982. tie imposed a 16% devaluation which had 
the immediate impar.i of stimulatmq export.s. production and unvostment. 
But economtt lorecaslers say that Swederi's growth rate will slip down 
ir, 1986 to about ].2%. To control the economy. Palme facies the 
choice ol increasing taxes with the communists oi cutt-mg public apend- 
ing with the'inin-^ocialist.s 

EAST-WEST GCTMANY 

CORDIAL OVERTURES 

T tie Germans on botti side:, of The border call il Sondervertialtrtts: it 
means a special relationshr|:j. This special relationship was 
strengthened in Septembei when Fran/ Jnsaf Strauss, the leader 
of the -Bavana-based Ctinsliai i Social Union hela talks for one hour and a 
hall wilh oast Gorman Communist Party Chief Eiich Horieoker at Leipi'' 
irtg. Siiauss said thaf the -East German leadersfiip wanted to improue 
relations willi Weist Germany, and that Hraneckei had promised aonne 
human nght.s co-x:ess-ons. This would include an exlen»on of eligdiilny 
tO' exit permi's. At -present, ttie immediate 'tamily members of a' West 
German resident are allowed to -leave the country. Now other irelatnsB 
like aunts arid uncles will also toe allowed to join their i<elatives abroad 
Httrieckei also promised to iwlax the 'bar. on comacts' wvhit^ forbids 
mnmtieis of the -East German police, mlitar/ and security eervioes from 
having any 'contact' with the West. He also nqiairiBdly assured Strauss 
that minefields .along the 836 -mile inner German border would be dug 
up and'removed. 

Honeckei .saated that there was very great optimism' for the 
fitture -and was told Xhat the invitation to visit -West Germany, whicti be_ 
-was foroed to sanoel last year under Soviet pressure, sdll sunds. The 
relalionship between the -two countne.s has become warmer -deagite the 
mv boinctals which -have -rooked fiom. .Economic .retalions. too. ere 
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SPORTS ■. ■ V----; 

(Oantinumd from pago B8) 

/-6. 1-6. 7-6. Doub/os: Claudia Kohde-Kilsch 
(W. Germany) B Helena Sukova (Czech) b Ma^ 
tina and Pam Shriver (US/^ 6-7. 6-2. 6-3. 
Mixed doubles: Heinz Gunthardt (Switzerland) 
and Martina b John Fitzgerald and Elisabeth 
Smylie (Australia) 6-3. 6-4. SANJEEV GUPTA 

NEHRU HOCKEY 
TOURNAMENT 

W ithin the snort span of two decaoes. 

the Jawaharlal Nehru hockey tour¬ 
nament conducted annually in Delhi 
lias become a byword for tlie promotion of the- 
game in India. The tournament was started in 
December 1964 with multiple purposes—to 
perpetuate the name of India's first PM who 
died in May that year; to poriularise hockey and 
locate talent: and to provide regular and inten¬ 
sive competition for India's leading hockey cluti 
and institutional teams. To achieve these ohinr'- 
tives. a Jawaharlal Nehru Hockey Touinanienl 
Society was set up with the President of India 
as ns Patron-in-Chief. 

The Nehru hockey tournament has started 
new trends in Indian hockey. Since 1965 
toreign teams tiave been annually invited. 

The mo.st unique contribution of this tourna¬ 
ment was the introduction in 1972 of an all 
India school tournament known as the Junior 
Nefiru hockey tournament—for boys under 17 
yoars- which precedes the senior cham¬ 
pionship. Annually 32 to 35 teams participate. 
Not content to rest on tfieir laurels, the tourna¬ 
ment society has since 1979 been organising a 
summei coaciiing camp tor about 60 talented 
plaveis spotted in the Junior Nehru tourna¬ 
ment. Six camtis have been held so far four in 
Delhi, one each in Srinagar and Mercara (Kar¬ 
nataka). This lollow-up action, sponsored by 
some private sector companies is very benefi- 
c>al as many of the Indian junior hockey team 
players in the 1980s were initially nurtured in 
those summei camps. Prominent coaches from 
the NIS Patiala aie appointed each year to 
imparl training to the talented luniors. The 12 
most talented junior hockey players are also 
awarded annual scholarships. 

After the |unior tournament started paying 
dividends, the society felt that hockey should 
be promoted at the grassroots level in' the 
country. To achieve this objective a sub-junior 
tournament lor boys under 15 years was star¬ 
ted since 1983. In this rournament every stale 
and Union territory through, their Directorate of 


‘ Cduet^ is mMog lb. aUMtitl Met HiNA tflm- 
holding broao-basMl eonteets at the district 
and state fevel. This twiture hw been launched 
due to the generosity of TISCO which cort- 
tributed (Is S lakhs (or this purpose. 

So the Nehru hockey, ..fOurnamant are' the 
premier hockey promotere in the country , as 
they alone annually organise championships at 
the senior level and for boys under 16 and 
under 17 years. Indian Airlines are the current 
holders of the Nehru hockey tournament hav 
ing beaten BSF 3-2 in the final last year. 
However. BSF and Northern Railway have the 
best record in the tournament having won it 
four times each. 

NOW KAPADIA* 

ROVERS CUP 

he Rovers Cup footbail tournament held 
annually in Bombay is the second oldest 
football tournament in the country. It 
commenced way back in 1891. |ust three 
years after thu Duraiid Cup. However, unlike 
the Durand, the Rovers Cup has always been 
staged in Bombtty. The tournament is 
organised by tfie Western India Football 
Association (WIF/^ and along with the Durand. 
iFAShbid, DCM and Federation Cup. is the 
most (irestigious soccer tournament in India. 

The exact origins of the Rovers Cup are 
unknown. Some British soccer enthusiasts star¬ 
ted the Rovers Cup. naming it after their club 
which bore the same name. Initially the touina 
ment was confined to British regimental teams. 
Mohun Bagan were the first civilian team to be 
invited in 1923. In their first appearance m the 
tournament they reached the final but lost to 
Durham Light Infantry 1 -4. 

Bangalore Muslims were the first Indian 
team to win this trophy in 1937 when they 
beat Calcutta's famed Mohammedan Sporting 
1-0 in the final. Hyderabad City Police later 
known as Andhra Pradesh Police have the uni¬ 
que distinction of entering the Rovers Cup final 
on nine occasions ano winning on all nine 
occasions. They are also the only team to win a 
majpr-knock-outcoinpetition in India for five 
years in a row having annexed tlie Rovers Cup 
from 1950-54. Mohun Bagan have the best 
record in the Rovers Cup having entered the 
final on 18 occasions, the maximum by any 
team, and have emerged winners nine-times 
and runners-up nine times. 

• 

Coach of Delhi Sub-iunior football team, coucti-cum- 
capiain of a first division Dellii football league club, 
teaching in University of Delhi. 


Itaa^baen el«md a prafimihary phgM 

kdht which teims tor the tournament 

proper to which enw i* .restricted to only the 
best teams of IruSa. ‘ . . * 

The holders of the '1,984 Rovers Cup ate 
Mohammedan Sporting whirrit boat JCT Mills 
(Phagwara) 1-0 in the final. ‘ N.K. 

SIXTH HIMALAYAN CAR . 
RALLY , 

T he sixth Himalayan Car Rally is important 
for more than one reason. It is not onV 
going to be the most spectacular of the 
competitions held) so far,' it also stands a 
chance to be acedrded a world championship 
event status. The* Organisers expect more than 
100 Indian'and fdreign cars to participate. 

This year, toe'Federation Internationale du 
Sport Autorhdbile'has deputed two observers 
to make their assi^sment of the organisatbnal 
part of t1ie"fkllV'.'^,A good report from these 
observers wdiild ffiban the Himalayan Car Rally 
getting a x*ldri(^‘thampionship status. The 
elevation status of this rally would give 

a new fillip to car' racing and the automobile 
industry in India. 

The fifth Flimalayan Car Rally was terminated 
last year after it had successfully completed the 
first two legs, which involved driving 1,931 
km. following PM Indira Gandhi's assaasination. 
Kenya’s Jayant Shah, who had won the rally in 
1983 too. had been leading with 11 7 penalty 
poinis when the rally was terminated. He was 
declared the winner though no prize-giving 
ceremony was held. The rally provides stiff 
competition to the participants and stretches to 
3.800 km of skillful driving through over 10,- 
000 fit high Himalayan passes, rivers, forests 
and rough land. Tlie cars take off at a pre¬ 
scheduled time at fixed intervals. The rally goes 
througfi one comtwtition to another and one check¬ 
point to another. The time for this is set by the 
-beganisers to help the drivers attain high 
average speed regardless of the area through 
which they pass. Late arrivals at every check¬ 
point are given penalty points. The winner is 
adjudged by the least number of penalty points. 
Apart from the adventure and skill, an impor¬ 
tant aspect of the rally is the support given to 
the panicipants by mobile service crews. The 
mobile service crew travel in special cars that 
are equipped with modem equipment. The rally 
car Is allowed to accommodate only thedrfver 
and a specialist navigator-cunt-d.iver to help in 
emergency. Both are normally supposed to be 
good mechanics too. V.L. 



nourishing. In 1984. East Germany accepted a $351 m loan trorn the 
Federal Republic and it also allowed 35.ci00 East Germans to emigrate 
to the West. During the first half of this year. East Berlin .imported 
$1.24b worth of West German goods, while its exports to the same 
country dropped by 2% to $1.19 b. This' suggests that East Berlin's 
balance of payment deficit would be financed by a special West Gerinart 
credit arrangement with East Berlin, known as ‘the swing.' However. 
much depends on the outcome of the Reagan-Gorbachov summit ■ 
MIDDLE-EAST 

USING BRUTE FORCE 

errorism made its appearance again in the Middle-East wfien four 
Palestinian gunmen belonging to itie F'ront for the Liberation of 
Patestine (FLP) hijacked an Italian'luxury ship AsA/Z/e ^ec//o. near 
Alexandria, Egypt, held 420 passengers, mostly crewmen, as hostages 
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and even executed an American passenger to demand the release of 50 
Palestinians fioin Israeli jails. 

After 48 liours of negotiations in which a leading role.was played by 
Egypt. Italy and the Palestine Liberation Organisation (Pl,0). the hijac- 
,kers surrendered. The PLO had earlier denied any involvement in the 
incident and states that it had been staged to undermine the worldwide 
sympathy lor them after the Israeli air-raicl. 

The hi|.jcking ordeal was brought to an end after Egypt conceded 
three demands of the hijackers—a talk with the US and Israel for the 
release of Palestinian prisoners, a guarantee thet they would not be tries 
and also would not be handed over to the PLO. 

The incident, however, did not end there. The Egyptian airliner carry¬ 
ing the hijackers was intercepted by ZVmerican F-18 warplanes and for¬ 
ced to land at Sicily airport. Meanwhile the PLO gunmen are lodged in f. 
Italian fiigh .-.ecurity prisons. SZkNJUKIA BZkNERJI & A. NP*“ 
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(ItM'IViah 

Foundar and^firft Ganmi Sacratwy oX th« 
Indian N^tonal Co ny a b a: ladrad mambqr of 
■tha- Indian Qivil SeKiica: -a great sympatbiser of 
..iho Mint -paopiac. proQppflad'M CdngMaa 
ida a la In Ent^M. 

OMaMM Naaaaii iltaSi>iai7)!‘Grand 
Old Man of Mia': a pfpntinant laadar of tha 
iCongraaa in its aarly yai^.pnd aanrad b PH tha 
arid of hb Ufa; wodtad fqr a|taiiHW"* of Swaraj: 
baliavad that dia 8ritiah,f\|||Mi.waa asaantiaUy 
just and laady to ladiasa otipyanq^ if acquakt- 
lad with dia trua stata i£Mi|iip:adairs; mada 
Oigland tha canda of. ^.jPMtical activitiss: 
author of a monuttflatfid Pwrtf And 
Un-8Hd*h fMn kt wharaih ha put Ux- 
waid dia drain thaoryrr^^lP^M oamut of 
.ftnartdat. dvH and military aat-up was gaarad 
towards sotting up a machartism which axtor- 
tad rasources from tha Indian economy for the 
bertafit of tha British economy. 

Smanifc—sail BaNmaili (ia4B-192S): 
The 'Mian Oamosthenes': passed tha Indian 
Civil Service in 1869 but was dismissed for a 
minor irragulariiy: than established the waH- 
known Rippon collage of which ha was tha 
Principal for a number of years: founded 
BtingaU. a daily English newspaper and edited 
il: become President of the Congress twice— 
1896 and 1902: achieved all-Mia fame when 
he led the anti-partition agitation in 1905. 

Oopol KriatHW Gokhale (ltM-1915): 
Started his life as a Maths teacher and soon' 
became Prmcipal of Ferguson CoHege. Pune: 
played a commendable role in the Imperial 
Legislative Council, to which he was slactetl-in 
1902: founded the Servants of Mia Society. 

■ad Ocmoodhasr IMok (US6-l«'d0h 
"The father of Indian un-resf": took his de¬ 
gree in Law in ' 1879; started two well- 
known papers —Kesari aniMaifiatta: politi¬ 
cal career began in earnest when famine broke 
out m the Deccan in 1896. He and his 
foHoweis esplainad to the peopla the relevant 
sections of the Famine Relief Code and 
encouragad them to be bold and fearless in 
demanding their rights, litiiiaad the Mian 
religious instinct and historical eadhions to 
develop ' patriotism and rtationaliam. 
Inaugurated the Ganpati festival in 1893 and 
Shlaaji festival in 1896: through hia scholarly 
work Gka Hakaava. ha taught tha people to 
fight againat oppression and unrighteousnass. 
Achieved al-India fame fottowing the Partition 
of BangaL The men who bravely said: 'Swaraj 
is my birth right and I aha! have ft." SaKovad in 
'miliraney and not mandicanc/. 

Uk UfeNt M |liM-1«2th A great 
leader, a dadloaiad social worker and an 
educationist of diatinclion. Jolnod tha Mian 
National Congress at tha Allahsbsd s es s io n 
(188^. Joinad tha Exiiemisis In tha 1807 
Congress spfit and chosa to work with TIak. 
Started a newspaper; Ykuag Mia Presided 
ovdr the C o ng ress a aa s lon In 1920. Babame a 
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1923 and worked for some time as Deputy 
Leader of the Swaraj Party. Led foe boycott 

, demonst''ation aganisi Simon Commission in 
1928: was violently, assaulted, in ffie lathi 
charge and died a martyr.- A great orator in 
Urdu and also a writer of distinction 

■i^ diamdra Pal (19S9-1932|: One of 

foe erriinent extremist leaders of the e^ 20th 
century. An ardent supporter of boycott, 
swadeshi and national education. Did not 
believe in Dominion Status artd wanted 'full- 
fledged Mepandenca. Rosa into prominence 
after the Panition of eangal. In the 1907 Surat 
Congress session, he fought for Tusk's candida¬ 
ture for presKfontship. Pe^ company with tha 
Congress and extremism in foe last few years of 
hislifo. 

Mrs Annie BesanI (1847-1933): The 
Grand Old Lady of Indian netionelism. Joinad 
Theosophical Society in 1888 and became its 
President in 1907. Settled in Mia in 1893. 
Worked for the stjcial and educational uplift of 
IndKi. Trrimliited the Bhagwat Gita into English 
Joined tha Congress as shedslt there could not 
be raal progress in social and educatiorMi fields 
without elevating Mia’s poljticai status, in 
1916. inaugurated all Mia Home Rule League 
in Madras. Played an important rola in uniting 
Moderates and Extramots at the Congress Ses- 
•sion in Lucknow In 1920. left ihe Congress 
t>ut continued to serve India VII hei death 

CR. Doss (1870-1925): Popularly known 
as 'Oeshbandhu'. Had a thriving practice at the 
CaloAta Bar when he entered politics in the 
1920s. Bokfly. criticised Gandtii)i lot suspend¬ 
ing tlie 1922 civil dksobedience movement. His 
views were appreciated at the Gaya Congress 
session, whicti he presided: resigned due to 
Rajgopalachsrya's opposition. SUbsequantly. 
he aiongwith MotUal Nehru and Hakim Ajmat 
Khan, fouhded foe Swaraj Patty. 

Mo W ial Noluw (1861-1931): A famous 
national leader of the Gandhian era: a pros¬ 
perous lawyer of foe Allahabad High Court: 
became a member of the Home Hute League in 
19V/. Founded Swaraj Party and was its cen¬ 
tral figure. Became Congress President in' 
1930. Oon'ated his palatial houses 'Anand 
Bhawan' (later known as Swaraj Bhswan— 
Abode of Fraadom) to Congress. He was foe 
father of Jawaharial Nahnj. 

- AA^^idlhM fl AAl. 

rARHVi liHHMHI IVWIIQII IVWWiyW |9 WV* 

1846): One of the most respected nationalistB 
in India. Joinad foe Congrws in 1886 arid 
remainad its membar tin foe and of his lifo, 
foough ait thnas protastsd against its policies 
and programmes. Twice elacted Prasidain of 
the Congress. An orthodox Hindu, he was elec¬ 
ted forioe as Prssident of foe Hindu, Maha 
Sabha: rapraaented the Hindu community of 
india at the Rourtd Table Conlerence Founded 
foe NstionaHst Party with foe primary objectivB 
of protectin g tha kMereats of Hindus. Also a 
joumalisl and a graat social worinr. 

Soyiaa Chandia Bow (1897-1949)> 
Aflacttonstaly ramambarad aa ‘Netajr by Me 


countrymen. Resigned from foe Indian Civil 
Service in 1921 to join Gandhijt's campaign of 
non-cooperation. Did not agree with Garfotiiji 
on political questions of foe day. Worked in 
Congress froin 1921 to 1939; elected Presi¬ 
dent of the Congress in 1938. but soon parrw 
into conflict with the Congress high command. 
In 1939. left Congress and formsd another 
party. Forward Block. When World War H 
broke out. he was arrested, but escaped from 
India arfo reached Japan; frjrrned an Indian 
National Army (INAj to fight the British, but was 
unsuccessful due to Japan'a surreruler. Believod 
to have died in an aircrash in 1946. it was h'is 
desire to unfurl the nstionst flag at Red Fort in 
Defoi. Every year on Aug 15 foe rwtionai flag is 
unfurled thwa in deference to his wishes. His 
slogan of 'Jai HM is on the lips oX mlHions of 
Indians. 

fiflahoiiMa Gandhi (1869-1848); 

Mohandass Karam Chand Gaiidhi known as 
Father of the Nation'. He was the greatest son 
of modem India. He was a graat Indian patriot, 
social reformer and moral teacher. He believed 
ill non-violence Hu led many movenienis in 
India tb secure Mia's independence. Ha was in 
favour of democratic and united India. He M 
the Mian National Movement from 1920 
onwerdsaiH 1947 when. Mia became free. He 
w«s assassinated in 1948 when India became 
tiee. He worked loi Hindii-Muslim unity and (or 
the uplift ol Haiiians and women. 

Sofvlar VdMohlial Fatal (1875-1850): 

Krtown as the iron Man of Mia: a native of 
Gujarat, he was a very abla Home Minister in 
foe first cabinet of tndeiaendent India, fri achiev¬ 
ing the integration of tha Indian states, ha 
ilemonMriited his loimidable political aCumen. 

fiflo ul ona Abd ul Kalara Aioil (1888- 
1858): A graat nationalist who balievad in 
communal harmony, alactad Prasktant of tha 
Indian Natiortal Congress in 1923. A coHasgua 
and associate of Mahatma Gandhi. Remainad 
Union Minister fOr Educatirxt from January 
1947 till his death on Feb 22.1988. 

Dr Bajliider Fioead (1884-1863); Joined 
foe Congress in 1911. Edhad a new HitMli 
weokly called Desit in order to reacti the 
masses when the Congress, after its 1920 
ftagpur session, changed the whole base of 
Indian poHtica by deciding to involve tha 
masses in the (reedorn .struggle. Allot led the 
portfolio of Food and Agricultute in the Intnnm 
Ministry. UrtsnitnouBly alectsd as President of 
the Constituent /^sembly in 1947. President of. 
the Union from 1952 to 1962. 

J owohadal Nahiu (1888-1864): Laid 
the foundation of modem, iniluatrial India 
Architeci of the poHcy of non-alignment. Inda's 
PM from 1946 tHI his death in 1964. Alaading 
member of the Indian National Cortgrass: pre¬ 
sided over many of its sessions. His Pre- 
aidantship of 1929 Lahore Congraes when 
compiate Indapandartce was declared to be the 
aim of Cortgrns. a aspecaHy kitportant and 
historic. ■ 
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CAREER NEWS 

Banker's Choice 

ow would you like to be a banker deal¬ 
ing with crisp and soggy notes all day 
long, fixing peopies fat deposits or 
helping enterprising young entroprerreurs with 
loans? Sounds exciting, doesn't it? Well, a 
whole lot of openings have been announced by 
the Banking Services Recruitment Board 
(bSRB). 

If you have a degree from a recognised 
university or any equivalent qualification 
recognised as such by the Government of India 
you may try your luck as a Probationary Officer 
(PO). The BSRB (Western Group Bombay), has 
aniiuunced 300 vacancies for POs. It has also 
announced 525 posts of Agricultural Finance 
Officers/Rural Development Officers for whicn 
one needs to have a degree in Agricuiture/ 
Agricultural Engineering/Animal Husbandry/ 
Horticulture/Veterinary Science/Dairy Selene^ 
Fisheries Sc ence oi Agricultural Marketing and 
Cooperation. 

Written exams will be held for the Two posts 
on Dec 29. 1985 and Jan 19. 1986 respec¬ 
tively. For details please see The Hindustan 
Times,Oct8. 1985. 

You also have the choice of Management 
frainee/PO with the BSRB (Delhi) which invites 
ipplications from Indian citizens for 200 
appointments in the Punjab National Bank. Of 
course, you will have to qualify a written exam 
to be held on Dec 29. 1985. For other details 


and application format please look up The Hiih‘ 
dustan Timas. Oct 8.1985. 

The Central Recruitment Board (State Bank 
•Group) has 374 vacancies to be filled up by 
POs. in the Associate Banks of SBI. the written 
exam for which wlH be held on'D'C'22. 1985. 
Look up Tha Timas Of India dated.Oct.3. 
1985 for other details and application fotmat. 

A variety of posts in theofficers’ cadre, in the 
Central Bank of India'have also fallen vacant. 
The BSRB (Central Group) invites appiications 
for POs (75). Assistant Security Officers (28) 
and Vigilance/Investigating Officers (5). The 
common written exam for all the above posts 
will be conducted on Dec 15, 1985. Please 
see Tha Times Of India, dated Oct 9, 1985. 
for application format and other details. 

The BSRB (Southern Region) ■ also invites 
application- for the posts of 230 POs to be 
appointed in Canara Bank. Syndicate Bank. 

A Bumpar Offar To Bonk On 
The December 1985 inue of 
CCTimas is being brought out with the 
future bonk officer in mimi. If you ore 
onov be on the look out for the inue with 
exhaustive obiective-type quetlient 
consisting of Test of Reasoning,..Quan¬ 
titative Aptitude, General Awareness 
and a detailed feature based on des¬ 
criptive questions for the English 
paper—all carefully compiled for your 
positive succeu in the forthcoming 
oonk exams. 


Col|}oration Bank and Vijava Bank. Though 
these vacancies are likely to arise only during 
1986-87. the written test will be held on Dec 
.15. 1985. For application format and other 
details, sat Tha Timas Of indie of Oct 9. 
Boffpenvmmls 

he Civil Services (Meiri) Exam 1985 w^ll 
commence on Nov 22.1985 instead of 
Nov 1.1985. 

The Section Officers/Stenographer's (Grade 
'8 Grade I) limited departmental competitive 
exam 1985. eaffier scheduled to commence 
on Dec 10.1985 will now commence on Dec 
18.1985. 

OvartMH Scholarehips 

T he Ministry of Home Affairs will award 
nine Passage Grants and 29 National 
Overseas Scholarships for higher studies 
abroad for SC/ST -^udents for the year 1985- 
86. For eppKeation forms, which will be sup¬ 
plied by post only, piease write enclosing a 
crossed IPO for fle 1 alongwith a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope (28 cm X 12 
cm) to; The Deputy Secretary, Ministry of 
Home Affairs. Prmection of Civil Rights Cell. 
Room No. 240. 'A-Wing. Shastri Bhavan. New 
Delhi-110 001. The IPO should be drawn in 
favour of the Secretary, Ministry of Home 
Affairs. New Delhi. 

Applications will be supplied by po.st only 
upto Dec 15. 1985. and the last date for 
receipt of completed applications is Doc 30. 
1985. For more details please see fmploy 
ment News of Oa 5,1985. ■ 




Answers to 

TEST YOUR WORD POWER 

1. binary: B; of or involving a pair or pairs characterised by two. 
Based on notfiing more than a combination and permutation of 
two binary digits—zero and one—the computer is the workhorse 
of 20 men. 

2. corkofuro: A' to rcpre.sent so as to make ridiculous. The Japanese 
Ikive always been easy to caricature, from the samurai warriors of 
old to the subhuman sadists of wartime propaganda and todays 
supposed economic animals. 

3. dispob A; to clear: disperse: drive away by scattering. Since AIDS 
was first recognised in 1981. researchers have been able to dispel 
many early misconceptions— for instance, that it might be spread 
by casual contact with an infected person. 

4. ombioxeiK A: to adorn ncfily. especially heraldically. For millions o.' 
Japanese. Aug 6. 1945 is forever emblazoned in memory. 

5. oiMlorso: A: to approve: confirm; support a claim, statement, etc. 
In recent weeks French politicians of all stripes, except the 
beleaguered communists, have endorsed the notion of defending 
West Germany if war breaks out. 

6. foriom; C: forsaken; uncared for: desolate: miserable: wretched. 
Once Cologne was a jewel of medieval Europe: now much of the 
city (pop. 997,000) is a hodgepodge of forlorn apartment blocks 
and vacant lots. 

7. lountoinhood: C: original source. Cologne is a fountainhead of 
civilisation that has started to s >>it again. 

8 H!4»out: B. ver,- ""I'y: frighttui repulsive. During dictator Joseph 
Stalin's "Hate Amt a" cam(>aign of the early 1950s. kremlin 
artists depicted US soldiers as hideous, spider-iike creatures, 
armed with spray guns and injection needies, demonically waging 
germ warfare. 

9. indignation: C: anger caused by injustice, misconduct, etc. Few 
consumer issues apart from the ttanspont services, arouse such 
helpless, seething indignation as the vagaries of Indian Tele¬ 
phones. 

10. juxlapoao; A; to place side by side. In Kiss Of Tha Spider 
Woman, filmed in English from the novel by the Argentine Manual 
Puig. Hector Babenco has folded his social concerns into a more 
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complex and delibeiately stylised film, in which politics are jux¬ 
taposed with the magic of movies themselves. 

11 . monastery: D: a place where monies live in seclusion. Driven out 
of Constantinople by the Turks, an Armenian abbot t-amed 
Mekhitar arrived in Venice in 1717 and set about converting a 
dilapidated island lejirosanum into a monastery. 

12 . morass: D: anything that perplexes, as a difficult situation: marsh. 
The Internationai Mrjfietary Fund (IMF) has a standard recipe for 
developing nations struggling to climb out of the rnoras.s of foreign 
indebtedness; austerity. 

13. nourosis: 0; nervous disease; a functional nervou.s disoidei .Impos¬ 
tor phenomenon, a neurosis that affects only those who have 
achieved success, is a peculiar blend of insecunties. 

14. nonthalonco: C: unconcern; indifference. Despite President 
Reagan's nonchalance, Americans seem somewhat concerned 
about his health though not overly so. 

15. notch: A; to achieve: score. By 1990. the contputer industryovill 
notch up world sales of one trillion dollars. 

16. propitiqto: A: to appease; pacify; with tfre favour or support of 
The life in R.K. Narayan's stories consists largely'of people doing 
just what they and their ancestors have been doing for hundreds of 
years—they propitiate the gods as best they can. 

17. Kribo: C; writer: copyist: professional letterwriting. Mahabharata 
is a heroic narrative about two warring families, written in Sanskrit 
by a series of anonymous scribes over eight centuries. 

18. swap: A to exchange; barter. Six years after the Shah's ouster, it 
would appear that Iran has swapped one set of constraints on per¬ 
sonal freedom for another. 

1 9. toll: D: a grievous or ruinous price, especially, cost in life or health. 
While AIDS* toll of fatalities remains relatively small, it is cutting a 
psychological and social swath far wider than its numbers. 

20. liibuiafien: A; grief: misery; trouble. The telephone subscribers' 
saga of tribulations is endless: excessive billing, arbitrary discon¬ 
nection, dead phones for lengthy periods. 

VocObuloiy RolingK 

20-18 correct.exceptional ^ 

17-15 correct... excellent 

14-12 correct. good 






COURTS vs LEGISLATURES 


BY P.M; BAKSHI 


T he Constitution of a country mainly 
deals w‘*h the distribution- and 
exercise of sovereignty witfiin the 
State. There are several modes of distribu¬ 
tion of, sovereign powers, 'tt may be-dis- 
tributed w^irticalty. as between the -Centre 
and the $t<ates. Or. it may be distributed 
horizontaliy. as between the three main 
organs of the State. Le., the Legislatuie. 
the Executive and the Judiciary^ The 
Constitution-makers tried to .effect this dis¬ 
tribution of powers so as to clearly demar¬ 
cate the functions of the three organs. 
t<levertheless. in practice, there do arise 
occasions when the exercise of powers by 
one organ is questioned by another. Such 
a conflict of jurisdiction leads to delicate 
situations in some cases. 

Precisely such a situation arose in Tamil 
Nadu recently, when tfie st.ite .tegislative 
Assembly in esterciso of its jurisdiction 
under the Constitution, held the editor of a 
newspaper guH^ of ' contempt" of the 
state Legislature, and condemned him to 
imprisonment for "breach of privilege". 
The action of the state Legislature was 
challenged in the High Court, on the 
ground of violatiort of the editor's Fun¬ 
damental Rights. Still more recerttty. a 
Icgaltussle has arisen between the Legislative 
Assembly ana the High Court in J & K. 

What is important in such cases is the 
constitutional background against which 
the particular controversy has arisim. and 
the legal issues that emerge oubof such 
controversies. The above subject is covered 
under parliamentary privilege end the pre¬ 
cise question to be cortsklered is how far 
it is subject to the-jurisdictionof courts. 
LagM»tive Pow»n 

The function .lof the Legislature is to 
make laws, to hold-the Executive account¬ 
able for its poiitica! act&and to approve of 
the budget. In order to enable the Legisla¬ 
ture to perforrh its-functions imiSpendently 
and .effectively, the Constitution confers 
certain powers, immunities and privileges 
on the Legislature both at the Centre and 
in the states. Art 105 and Art 194 of the 
Constitution deal with the -powers and 
privileges of the Cefttral and state* 
legislatures'respectively. 

One of the welTrecognised’priwleges of 
Legislature is its right to punish a person 
' 'ho acts in a manner v/hich is offensive to 
the dignity of thar House, or obstructs its 
proceedings, or imimidates itsmembers or 
officers, or casts reflections- on tbeis^-con- 
duct or otherwise commits a "contampr 
01 the House. The punishment io-be awar¬ 
ded by tite House for such mia-cenduct 


may be admonition, reprimand and 
imprisonment. Admonition and refrrirnand 
are effected by merely calling the guilty 
person to ttie "bar " of the House and con¬ 
demning his conduct. A Committoe of 
Privileges constituted by the House bolds 
an inquiry in to the alleged mtsconduct 
and submits reports to the House, which 
then gives its ruling as to the guilt and 
punishment tabc meted out. 

Powers Of Courts 

WhM happens when the action taken, 
or proposed to be laken by the House is 
challenged before a court of law.^ 

In this context, it may be recalled that 
the Indian Constitution vests—(i) in the- 
Supreme Court, a power to issue writs for 
the enforcement of Fundamental Rights 
(Art 32) and: (ii) in each High Court, n 
power to issue wills for the enforcement 
of Fundamental Rights and tor other 
purposes. 

Thus, if the allegation is that the 
Freedom of Speech, guaranteed under Art 
19 (i) (a) of the Constitution, is violated by 
the proposal ot tfre House in a particular 
case te punish a person who has written 
an article oi made a speech amounting to 
“contempt" of the HCuse. the Supreme 
Court must at-least look into tfie matter. 
This applies to the ligh Court also. 
EJesides this, if a person is arrested he may 
approach the Courts for protection of fiis 
riglit to "personal nbcrtv". (Art 20 and 21) 

CanfUcTs 

Such proceedings naturally lead to the 
question of the existence of the privileges 
of* the House. The wtuatior. obviously 
leaves scope for conflict between the 
House and the Courts. It may be repeated 
that the constitutional provisions as to 
privileges of Bartiament and slpte Legisla¬ 
ture do not enumerate or state the 
Privileges. So no one can pm-poinr tfie 
extent to which parffamenkny privileges 
can be exercised:. 

Judiciat Prineipfes 

The matter has received attention in the 
Supreme Court morp than once. Initially 
the Court held that the action of the 
Legislature cannot be challenged on tfre 
ground of vioiation of either Freedom of 
Speech (Art 19 (1) (a)) or of Persorvil LiOerty 
(Art'20*21) Sharma Vs. Sri Krishna. AIR. 
1959 SC 395. However, in a subsequent 
decision, the Supreme Court held that 
violetton of Personal Liberty could be 
inquind into by the Court. If the person is 
arrested for something said ,or done out¬ 
side the House(Art 143 and AIR 19455 SC 


745). 

frr gefteral, thd courts have ' .taken 
the view that the question whether a par¬ 
ticular privilege exists can -be looked into 
by the courts in writ petitions challenging 
legislative rulings or privileges. But if the 
privilege claimed is found to exist, then the 
mode, of its exercise will neither be inves¬ 
tigated into nor debated be'ore the courts. 
Illustrative cases 

The natuie of conflicts that arise bet¬ 
ween the courts and the Legislatures in 
ihi.s sphere can be weft-illustrated by taking 
iipitwo actual cases.which came up before 
courts. 

(i) A journalist published certain portions 
ol the piocecdingr of the Bihar Legisla¬ 
ture, although the f louse had expunged 
those parts. He was served with a notice 
issued by the House. The notice laid the 
charge that fie had infringed the privilege 
of the House by publishing expunged por¬ 
tions of its proceedings. The notice called 
upon him to show cause why appropriate 
action should not be taken against lum. 
The journalist moved .before the- Supieme 
Cxiuit a petition under Art 32 of the Con¬ 
stitution asserting that his right to Freedom 
of Expression fiad been infringed by the 
threatened action. The Supreme Court, 
however, dismissed the petition and field' 
that the action ol the Bihar Legislature, 
which had,f)eon tcixen by virtue of a power 
directiv conlerred by the Constitution' (Art 
1!)4j was noi subiecl to challenge under 
Art 19(1) (a) ol the Constit.ition (Freedom 
ol Spet '.h). The British House ol Com¬ 
mons possc-ssod the- absoliiie power of 
prohilutint) if'o (Uiblication of 
proceediiK.}:;, .lod the Bihar Legislature 
was exercising only that woll-recognised 
power undei An 194(3) of the Constitu¬ 
tion. Fhr' position would be different if a 
law IS m.ide by the Bihai Legislature, 
defining or codifying its privileges 
(Sharma V;. Sri Krishna AIR. 1959 SC 
3951 

(ii) 'he taU’M case ul conlutt comes from J 
fa K. The Legislative Assembly lo J fa K on 
Sop 3. 198b took a stand (by majotity) 
that the House wai. supremo anti the 
Assembly -would iioi follow ihO Higfi 
Court s direction to the Speaker's counsel 
to produce relevarrt procceding.s of the 
House of Aug 1 7. wfien three Opfiosition 
members wore suspended for tfie rest of 
the session (Press Reports, Sep 4. 1985). 
The members moved ibo High Court tor 
Interim stay of Suspoiismo order but the 
Assembly refused to curnplv with Ibo stay. 


The abo*'!' ili;i!*ti,'.-iive 
so long , 1 '. ttir- p- ,erit ( 
tho • scope t--ir i rfiict 
Nevertfiok-r.:'. i! 'tu 
men' and f.iah' Le- 
lo(ji,-.iation. Mio iiC 
get reduc.ed 


I ase;. sfiow ttiai 
is lion continues 
unavoidable, 
ges ol tfie Parlia- 
;s are codified by 
coniiovorsy ma'v 
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Essay G>nt«st RMults 

"INDIAN NATIONAL congress: 
GAINS AND LOSSES" 


Th« Indian Natienai CongrvM has just 
eompletod its cuntunary culubrations 
and hen locud many highs and lews in 
its hundrud-yuar chuquurud history—a 
histe^ which is closuiy inturlinkud to 
thu history of India itsuit. 

Thu Congress has many gains and 
losses to its credit new. CCTimes 
announced an essay competition on 
'Indian National Congress—Gains and 
Losses' in August 1985. The resMnse 
from the readers was overwhelming. 
From the wide range of interesting 
entries received, here are excerpts 
from the best three. 

Congratulations to the winners from 
CCTimes and for the others its better 
luck next time! 

rrt * s ithin ear-shot of its centennial 
year, the old Indian National 

V V Congress may either rise as the 
phoenix from its ashes or forever be 
forgotten.” said M.V. Kamath in Debonair 
early in 1984. Now that the much- 
awaited year has arrived, the debate is still 
on whether the 'old' Congress deserves an 
eulogy or an elegy. One thing, however, is 
clear—the Congress, as it is today, can 
either be praised or criticised—it just can¬ 
not be ignored. It was and is an Inextric¬ 
able part of India. 

Few parties can equal the awe-inspiring 
record of the Congress. Gautam Adhikari 
in The Times Of indie rightly divides its 
history into eight phases—each with its 
own gains and losses. Starting as the 
Kumbh-mela of the educated' (1885- 
1905), it graduated to extremism (1905- 
20) under Bal. Lai and Pal and became, 
under Mahatma Gandhi, the party of the 
massqs.by the masses and for tha masses 
(1920-47). Resisting Gandhi s suggestion 
of liquidation after independence, the 
fighter for freedom became the ruler of a 
nation under Nehru (1947-64). The next 
few years (1964-69) were the hey-days of 
the syndicate' which lost out to Mrs 
Gandhi after the legendary split. The age 
of 'Indira is India' was followed by the age 
of Sanjay Gandhi and his cronies. And 
now. its over to Ra|iv Gandhi and his com¬ 
puter boys'. 

However, the party has won many a 
laurel for itself and the country. In the tur¬ 
bulent pre-independence era. it was the 
Congress that made a tryst with destiny 
and tackled the most complex divorce in 
history—the partition. 

The feathe.'s in the Congress cap am 
truly numerous. Yet. it was this very Con¬ 


gress of which Nehru remarked as early as 
in 1949—"The Congress is simply fading 
before my eyes...There is no sense of dis¬ 
cipline left, no sense of common effort, no 
cooperation, no attempt at constructive 
effort..." The emergency imposed by Mrs 
Gandhi left poignant memories. More 
recent and more revealing are the wanton 
loot and licentiousness tfm students' wing 
of the party indulged in its Nagpur session. 

A corrupt and red-taped bureaucracy, a 
politicised army, a committed judiciary 
and a lumpenised system are but a few 
contributions of the Congress. Add to this 
tfie Presidentialisation of the office of 
Prime Minister, the gradual erosion of 
state autonomy, the cult of sycophancy 
and the use of money power, media 
power, muscle power and ministerial 
power in elections and the picture is com¬ 
plete. 

However, the Congress alone canndt 
be blamed for its blemishes and blunders. 
As Acton says—"Power corrupts and 
absolute power corrupts absolutely." Lax¬ 
ity of public opinion and the virtual 
absence of an Opposition has made Con¬ 
gress the giant of Indian politics. Thus, if 
the Indian democracy is to breathe and 
bloom, eternaf vigilance and a strong 
Opposition are absolutely essential. As for 
the Congress itself, its members have 
eulogised, romanticised and 'mytholised' it 
long enougft. Hats off to the Congress 
plan of cleaning the administration, but 
charity should begin at home. 

Rnr Prize: Rs 150 

Mebims Sexene. Jaipur 

T he Congress Party has undergone 
many transformations during its 
century-old history. It started as a 
forum for educated, middle-class interests 
to demand participation of Indians in the 
administration. The patty had a democ¬ 
ratic leadership with decisions based on 
consensus and tolerance of dissent. This 
was evident from the presence of both the 
moderate and extremist factions within its 
fold. But the difference in aims and 
methods were reconciled by the selfless, 
dedicated and enlightened leadership in 
working for the goal of independence. 

The gains made by the Congress 
irtciude the salient one of leading the 
country to independence. It has provided 
India with a stable leadership during the 
post-independence era. Democracy has 
taken strong roots in the country. India 
remains a secular state, dedicated to the 
socialist path of developfnent. The country 


hM bdhie^'setf-sufliciehey in fodd pro¬ 
duction and is one of the leading .indus¬ 
trialised nations. 

lotWS suffered t>y jthe Cpngress 
include the growth of corruption, violence 
and communalism iri politics. 'The 
leadership has become more and more 
centralised and authoritarian in nature. 
There is increasing intolerance towards the 
Opposition. There is growing suppression 
of dissent within the party. Instead of 
clear, well-defined principles, reliance is 
placed on populist slogans, gimmicks and 
propaganda to win elections. The greatest 
decline is in terms, of motivated, commit¬ 
ted and selfless leaders. 

Thus, though the Congress has suc¬ 
ceeded in maintaining the democratic 
polity of a united and integrated country, it 
has been at the..cost of centralising the 
quasi-federa) structure, leading to the 
growth of discqi^nt. communalism and 
violence in t)^e, ^t^try. 

Second Prize: Rs 100 

Jei Rei Kumar. Delhi 

I n 1985, the hundred-year-old Indian. 
National Congress has been able to 
build up a monolith in a country which 
boasts of a multi-party system. It is time to 
take a look at the balance-sheet of the 
party which, to a great extent, has deter¬ 
mined the destiny of India. 

Established at the insistence of Viceroy. 
Lord Dufferin, it was destined to be the 
party which would lead India to 
independence only 62 years after its foun¬ 
dation. The Indians were seeking to relieve 
the Britishers of "the white man's burden' 
and^the Congress was their mouthpiece. 
The party was distinguished for its leaders 
who never tried to project themselves as 
supreme powers. It is true that at one time 
or the other leaders like Gandhi became 
indispensable for the Congress. But who 
had heard of slogans like 'Mahatma is 
Congress' and 'Congress is Mahatma' at 
that time? 

...In the post-independence period, the 
country continued to gain through the 
Congress. 

However, a subtle change was taking 
place on the Indian political scene at this 
time. Hyprocrisy. sycophancy, selfishness 
and corruption were gradually increasing 
among the Indian politicians. The Cort- 
gress politicians were not immune to this. 
Today, this negative trend has reached its 
culmination. The Congress Party which 
continues to rule India with only one short 
interruption, has not been able to get rid of 
self- .seeking politicians.... 

In spite of all odds, the Congress has 
managed to stay in power. Unforiunately, 
this very political reality has becortie a 
potent cause for the pollution of the party, 
^ird Prize: Rs 75 

Dipankar Sinha, Calcutta 
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frnriv Iv III hilminhS 

SY PRABHA GOPAL 


H igh qualifications and intellectual 
ability are not necessarily two sides 
of the same coin. In fact, a person 
with an average percentage of marks and 
fewer degrees to boast of may prove to be 
more intelligent and capable in the practi¬ 
cal application of his knowledge—both in 
everyday life and at his place of work. 

No wonder reputed employerr, today 
judge a candidate's basic understanding of 
his .subject of specialisation rather than 
assess him on the basis of his decorative 
degrees or a stunningly high percentage of 
marks. What with academic standards 
varying from one educational institution to 
another, employers are'Wsg doubly careful 
in testing the candidate's mental faculties 
so as to judge whether education has 
actually disciplined his mind to think cor¬ 
rectly, consistently and logically. 

Know Yout Basies 

The initial part of this take-off stage of 
the interview comprises questions on the 
basics of the candidate's subject of study. 

A student of Economics may. tor example, 
be asked as follows: 

"Could you explain to a layman, in sim¬ 
ple words, what is Economics?" 

"Economics is a social science con¬ 
cerned chiefly with the way society 
chooses to employ its limited resources, 
which have alternative uses, to produce 
goods and services for present and future 
consumption." 

"What is direct tax?" 

"A tax that is not shifted—that is, its 
burden is borne by the persons or firms 
originally taxed. Income-tax. for example, 

' is a direct tax. 

"What is liquidity?" 

"Ease with which an asset can be cort- 
verted into cash quickly without loss of 
value in terms of money." 

If it is an interview for a bank job the 
interviewer nray continue as follows; 

"What do you know about the World. 
Bankr 

"It is an infemational bank which finan-' 
ces basic development projects such as 
dams, communication ana transportation 
facilities. It was established by the UN in 
1945 to ' provide loans for postwar 
reconstruction and to promote developr 
ment of less developed countries." 

Again, a Political Science student, for 
example, ntay be questioned on his 
understanding of concepts like the state, 
sovereignty ' end the government. The 
^nswers ate expected to be short and pre- 
'^ise. as follows; 

"State. is an assemblage of human 


beings, occupying a definite territory, 
organised under a government and subject 
to no outside control." 

"Sovereignty implies a state with 
internal • authority which is supreme and 
independent of all external controT. 

"The government is an agent of the 
state which is entrusted with the task of 
making laws for its proper governance." 

A board member may also test the can¬ 
didate's knowledge qf constitutional pro¬ 
visions by posing the question: 

"What is your understanding of the rote 
of state governors in India?" 

"The Governor is appointed by the Pre¬ 
sident on the advice of the Central 
Cabinet. He is the agent of the Centre who 
sees to it that the state goverrvnent 
functions within the framework of the Con¬ 
stitution. The governor also has a number 
of discretionary powers under Art 356 
according to which he can report to the 
President that the constitutfonal machinery 
of the state has broken down. In such 
cases the Governor can suggest imposi¬ 
tion of President's rule in the state. 
However, in the last three decades, the 
role of governors has been the subject of 
major controversy in West Bengal and 
Andhra Pradesh where the governors have 
served as tools of the Central ruling party. 
Knowledge Application 

Book knowledge is no knowledge 
unless a candidate has the ability to utilise 
what he has learnt. In this part of the inter¬ 
view the candidate may be tested as 
follows; 

"How will your knowledge of chemistry 
help you in your administrative career?" 

"Chemistry may not directly help me in 
my career. But the scientific approach I 
have developed will be of much help to me 
wherever I go." . 

A candidate being intervievyed for a 
technical post, say in an atotriic power 
plant, may bo asked about the direct 
applicatiqn of his scientific knowledge in 
his field of work. 

"As a-studont of Physics can you tell us 
what you understand by a reactor going 
critical?" 

"The moment an atomic reactor starts 
functioning and produces nuclear energy it 
is said to have become critical." 

"Can you tell us what is a f.jst reactor? 

"•A nuclear reactor in which little or no 
moderator' is used is called a fast reactor. 
Here the fission is caused by fast neutrons. 
Local Problems 

At the final stage, candidates ere tested 
not only on their knowledge of national or 


international issues but also on their 
awarenessof focal problems. For example, 
a candidate from Tamil Nadu may be 
questioned on the age-old language 
problem. 

"Do you think that the allegation of the 
OMK party that Hindi is being imposed 
upon them, indirectly, through TV serials is 
justifiedr 

"Well. I personally feel that it is justified 
to a certain extent. The neVv relay centres 
whether in southern India or in eastern 
India are hooked up by the national net¬ 
work and hence people are forced to 
watch the Hindi programmes relayed from 
Delhi. But a person living in a small town, 
in the south for example, would fee.l at 
home watching programmes in his 
regional language rather than watching a 
Hindi programme." 

"Can you offer a solution to the 
language problem?" 

"Since English is an international 
language, it would be more appropriate to 
use it as a link language vi/kfiin the' coun¬ 
try. Englisfi will be more easily accepted 
by a majority of Indians as compared to 
any Indian language, including Hindi, 
which is considered a language of the 
Hindi-speaking states in India. The 
regional languages can continue to be 
used within the state and the combined 
use of English will facilitate day to day 
functioning." 

Similar questions on the candidates' in 
depth knowledge of local problems will 
take the candidate to the final winding-up 
stage of the interview. However, the inter¬ 
viewers would have almost rnade their 
choice by now and the final winding-up 
stage would be more often a test of the 
versatility of a candidate and his ability to 
undertake additional responsibilities in an 
organisation. 

(Tip be concludadf 

ESPECIALLY YOUR S^ENGLISH 

Itmety help I* CCf imet' top priorHy, 
particularly If it cencenw the future car¬ 
eer of young men and Women. And 
wMi tiw bonk examt iutt round the cor- 
tterwo were corttomplatittg to brittg out 
on Engiiih Special bated on the quet- 
tioiw poced in ihete exomi. 

would you accept the ided? 
Would you welcome H? Or would it not 
make much differance to ybd? Meate 
hurriedly write to ut before Nov 7, 
19B5, to that we would get into action 
M met! of you favour the iooa. 
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CIVIL SERVICES (MAINS) 

fContinued from paga 19t 

• Regulation of pesticides and insectici 
des used for agriculture so that the surface 
■un-off from cultivated areas does not 
flood these chemicals into the river. 

• Attempts will be made to raise the 
purity level of the water to make it unifor¬ 
mly drinkable. 

The Ganga Action Plan also outlines a 
scheme for energy generation whereby the 
sewage can be converted into bio-gas and 
manure, from the sale of which a net profit 
of Rs 11 crores annually can be obtained 
which will be recycled back into the pro¬ 
ject for the maintenance of the sewage 
pumping and treatment plants. The major 
by-products of sewage treatment would 
be methane, bio-gas. manure, poultry feed 
and fish. 

The international community has also 
shown interest in the Ganga Project. 
France has extended technological artd 
financial assistance in cleaning the Gangs 
at Varanasi. Similar promises of assistance 
have been made by the World Bank. USA, 
The Netherlands and the Thames Water 
Authority. England. 

ANITA NARAYAN 

INDIAN CLASSICAL MUSIC 

I ndian music, which traces its source to 
Brafima. the creator is believed to have 
been revealed to men through the sage. 
Bharata. Although the earliest evidence of 
Indian music is found in the Sama Veda, it 
is not until the 2nd century B.C. that a 
detailed written record was available in the ' 
Natya Shastra of Bharata. 

Indian music underwent substantial 
change during Muslim rule with /.rabic 
and Persian strains being harmonised with 
it. However, the revival of Indian classical 
music in the present century is greatly due 


KIDSTUFF 

tinik-Runi/aehau, the first of its 
kind, and certainly very unusual, is a 
newspaper produced by child 
patients at a Tuebingen hospital in the 
Federal Republic c* Germany. Stones, car¬ 
toons. drawings and poems contributed by 
sick children aged between thiee - and- 
14.hog KUnik's pages. The publication's 
location is made clear by drawings on the 
title page of the second number ol a ther¬ 
mometer. a hyperdermic needle, and blood 
pressure apparatus. The newspaper stand is 
at it'e bed of a small boy 'treasurer'. 

KUnik-ffundschau has been a runaway 
succes.s with 200 copies of iiie lirsi issue 
taken up so quickly that a rush 800 eiitr.j 
copies had to be pnntfd. whicn n done Iree 
of ■'•idiqe in the clinic's pri'-.lirig office. 


to the pioneering work- of itvp. mv&lba)' 
scholars—Vishnu Digambar Palustor artd 
Vishnu Narayan Bhatkhande. 

Indian classical music is generally 
divided into Hindustani (North Indiar^ 
music and Carnatic music. The principal 
forms of Hindustani vocal music are 
dhrupad. khayal. tappa and thumri. 

Dhrupad, which originated around 
500 years ago is believed to have been 
introduced by Raja Man Singh of Gwalior, 
though it was perfected by Tansen. 
Khayal. was created by Amir Khusro in 
the 13 th century, who also contributed 
the ghazal and the tarana to Indian music. 
Tappa. which is in Punjabi was originally 
the song of the camel riders of Punjab. It 
has been greatly developed by Shorimean. 
a Punjabi composer, whose real rtame was 
Ghulam Itlabi. Thumri, which is generally a 
love song, arrived on the musical scene in 
the 19th century. It is believed to have 
been .created by Nawab Wajid All Shah. 
The major forms of instrumental music 
include alap. jod and jhala. 

Carnatic music traces its development 
to Purandara Dasa in the 15th century. It 
was perfected by the three master 
composers—Thyagaraja, Muthuswemi 
Dikshitar and Shyama Shastri. 

Some of the contemporary exponents 


of Hindustani and Carnatic music are as 

follows:-, ... 

. ■ ’ . 

Bismillah Khan - 

Shehnai 

Hari Prasad Chaurasia 

Flute 

Ravi Shankar 

Sitar 

Nikhil Bannerjee 

Sitar 

Budhaditya Mukherjee 

Sitar 

Rais Khan 

Sitar 

Shiv Kumar Sharma 

Santoor 

imrat Khan 

Sur-bahar 

Asad Ali Khan 

Rudra Been 

^Ji'Akbar Khan 

Sarod 

Amjad Ali Khan 

Sarod 

Vilayat Khan 

Sitar 

Chitti Babu 

. Veena 

V.G. Jog 

(Carnatic) 

Violin 

Debu Choudhary 

Sitar 

Kishorl Amonkar 

Vocal (Khayal) 

Pandit Jasraj 

Vocal (Khayal) 

BhimsenJoshi 

Vocal (KhayaO 

Arniruiddin Dagar 

Dhrupad 

M.S. Subbalakshmi 

Vocal (Carnatic) 

Balmurali Krishna 

Vocal (Carnatic) 

Siddheswari Oevi 

Thumri 

Fayaz Khan 

Tabla 

i'akir Hussain 

Tabta 

Shataat Ahmed Khan 

Tab'a 


.."1 AN,. 

INDIAN CLASSICAL 

DANCE FORMS 

1 ndia has a rich heritage ot classical 

1 dnnee forms which 

are more than 

,1 2.000 years old and believed to 

be .-smong the oldest 

in the world. 

(i| B'larata Natyam— 

less commonly 
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' knQViR as'fDasiattaittVfdance of slaved 1^ 
its origins in the classical Dravidian culture 
of South India. It w«a'performed in tem¬ 
ples by were trained by 

traditional dance.'teachers called a»f 
tuvanars. There'ire several outstanding 
performers of Bhar^ Natyam in India 
such as Yatinini Kfishnarnurthy, Padma 
Subrarnaniam andleela Samson. 

(ii) Kathakali—a traditional dance form of 
Kerala, is an intricate combination of 
dance and drama. 'Contribution towards 
reviving this dance wis made by Mabakavi 
Vallathol Narayan Menon. in 1930. who 
established the IQsi^fi Kale Mandalam in 
order to promote^ Kerala's culture. 
Kathakali is exclusn«ly performed by 
males, who play tba jfomale roles as well. 

'However,.MohfoiaBam, a distinctive 

variant iS'perforTned‘tiy women. Kathakali 
dances which'are uedally based on stones 
from the RamaymilPAAd the Mahabharata. 
are, enacted WtHUrf^usic of percu^iort 
instruments such as the Chanda and 
Maddulom. 

(ii$ Kuchipudi—a classical dance form which 
originated in Andhra Pradesh has been 
popularised by Radha and Raja Reddy. 

(iv) Odissi—originally performed in the 
temples of Orissa by women called 
maharis was performed later, by young 
boys known as gotiituas, many of whom 
have become eminent teachers of Odissi 
dance today. The Puranas and the -Geet 
Govinda are the sources from which the 
themes of Odissi originate, though ancient 
writers attribute the origin of Odissi to the 
cosmic dance of Shiva. Among the renow¬ 
ned exponents of Odissi are Kelucharan 
Mof^atra. Sanjukta Panigrahi, and Sonal' 
Man Singh. 

(v) Kathak -T-originally the dance of the 
story-teller or Kathiko, vyho narrated the 
fatniliar stores from Indian epics through 
dances, songs and mimicry. As a dance 
forrri it was popular in northern India. 
However, when the north came under 
Muslim influence it was divorced to a large 
extent from its Hindu religious content. 
Kathak dances belong to many ghamtas 
or schools each. with its distinctive style 
luch ao ttie Lucknow. Jaipur and the 
Benares f/fiaranas. It is performed by both 
men and women, and the notable perfor¬ 
mers of India include Birju Maharaj, 
Shambhu Maharaj, Lacchu Maharaj, 
Siitara Devi and Uma Sharma. 

(vi) Manipurj—a dance style performed by 
both men and women—has its source in . 

■ the Manif>uri folk dance and combines the 
themes ot both Manipuri folklore and 
Hindu mythology. This dance form -which 
is a graceful art has special significance for 
the Mani|juri people. Rabindra Nath 
Tagore in h's clvireograptiies was greatly 
influence.! by the Manipuri style of 
dancing. 

AN. 
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Indkm Educatieii: AStatfaNcal Study 

The literacy level in India is still abysmally 
low. The 1981 census revealed that only 
36.2% of the popTHation was literate with the 
literacy levels of women and the people 
belonging to Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes being only 24.9%. 24.1% and 10.4% 
respectively. 

The rate of drop-out among children bet- 
vveen classes I and Vltl is above 75%. Again the 
ate is much higher for girls and for SC and ST 
children. 

The number of children going to middle and 
secondary classes, however, has shown an 
increase from 22 lakhs in 1951 to 340 lakhs in 
1983 and the country now has 1.75.000 
schools as compared to 13.000 in 194 7. 

Tlie number of studenfs completing the 
higher secondary stage Mbs risen from 2.37 
'.akhs in 1960-61 to 8.4Q lui >s in 1981-82. 
And 83% of all those whO|complete the higher 
secondary stage seek adm^sipo in,colleges and 
universities while only 20% of them ate able to 
enter technical or professional institutions. 

At the time of independence there were 700 
colleges and 20 universities. Now there are 
5.246 colleges and 140 universities with an 
CTirolment r>l 33.60 lakhs of whom 9.76 lakh.s 
are women. 

The number of illiterates has actuallv 
incioased between 1951 and 1981 though Ihi5 


rate of illiteracy has declined. In 1951 there 
were 300m illiterates, now there i.re 437m 
illiterates. However, in 1951 only 16.67% of 
the population was literate while today 
36.23% of the population is literate. 

Female literacy in rural India varies widely 
between 64.7% in Kerala to 5.4% in 
Rajasthsri. In Bihar and UP which together com 
prise 38%’ of India's rural population, the 
female literacy rate is a poor 9 to 10%. 

If things remain unchanged India will have 
bOOm illiterates by 2000AD. 

While the literacy levels are uniformly low 
the quality of education is woeful: 9% of all 
primary schools have no buildings. 41.5% no 
blackboards. 72% no library facilities and 53% 
of them are without playgrounds. The expendi¬ 
ture on education has. however, mounted to Hs 
2.304.16 crore in 1976-77 from Rs 114 
crore in 1950-51. 

The increase in expenditure on education 
lias not been in proportion with the increase in 
the number of pupils. Therefore, the money 
spent on each pupil per annum has dropped. 
For college education it has (alien from Rs 
33C 9 to Rs 468.9: for professional education 
from Rs 1.640 to Rs 890. In the case of 
elementary education it has increa.sed 
rnarginatly from Rs 41.9 to Rs 55.2. 

World's Highost Hydol Project 

About 1.500 workmen are toiling round- 

You Ask We Answer 


the-clock to complete the world's highest hyd¬ 
roelectric project in one of the most rugged and 
inhospitable regions on the globe. 

Once commissioned, the project is sure to 
revolutionise the economy and lifestyle of the 
people inhabiting Himachais northern-most 
district bordering Tibet. 

The project estimated to cost about Rs 
13.58 crore. involves the creation of a small 
diversion on the Rongtorig nullah before it falls 
into thr> Spili liver near Rangrik villagr;. 

The water is diverted through a ^874- 
mctre-long channel and a 254'rnolre-lnng tun¬ 
nel into an ofien reservoir from where it is taken 
itiioiigh penstocks to turbines loi tienorating 7. 
Mw of electricity. 

The water channel, tunnel and tesen'mi 
have been designed keeping in view tl'c 
extreme conditions prevailing in the regr.in. Tti-.' 
channel is covered and the watei rejervoT is -.o 
designed that if most of it frcoi'as during winter, 
there will be enough liquid to lun tlie turbines. 

The peastocks. ' loo. which are being 
specially treated by a Pune-based firm. wjH bo 
fxjiied underground and insulated jq.iiost cold. 

Two megawatts of rdoctricily •> considered 
more than sufficient for the entire Spiti valley, 
which LS sparseiy populated. There are no more 
than 7.000 persons in the v.iHey and only three 
villages—Tabo, Kaya and Kibber—hjve mote 
than 100 houses. 


Explain tha term ’ti e-breeker rs applied in tennis. 

San/av Taneje. New Delhi 

Tic-breaker is a n.cii.slor dociding .let.s lh.it h.wc reached a cedain 
i:<rd stage such as •'> 3 or 8-8. The idea ol tnc. tic-breakei was 
• .iiicered f-v an An -'i ■.;in niillinn.iirn .fartios Vin Alon to introduce a 
-■'oncrit?d .system u break n.c rnonotony o! service-dominated 
. r.tr iies ari.i corv.ta' ■ i- gueiicv .' r i.it.-iihon ..et'i 

I here a <• two (r ■■■• ol tic-lv ;‘.ik scoring. lli«i-» i. the Van Alen's 
u"-lhod I.. the •• ■ of VAS'-i -.vh.ch is re-ort-..l altci <'ie gam-; 

■ OIL' r; o I’ Ihe ( .■.- cunle.>t ■) ooinls. Pi.j>.-i A ■■■■••is tor j'liint.s 1 

iiiJ2 .-.'•u nils!., f .ei. pl!i-,-'i B-.‘.ervos In '(1 •! ..•■.;!4. SiMiilarly 

-. 1 .'.: - ' i oints ' .i>l6andB in points 7 afi-i ■ i :!"■ vn,■ ■ is 4-4 
.itij tne ij. r.iding i sii point is Pi tie player), the lt''•.'elvel miv elcr:! to 
receive in vv-hichewr S'.'urt of his/hot side of thr; net he/.Jte (itefcis. This 
syslrm of Ihelie-bre.ikeris. fiowover, only popular in the 09 

Ihe 12-fioinl tie-bieaker. conceived in tngland •ind usi-d at V7im- 
bledon .ind in Ihe I'.'vis Cup matctios is more punular. The. l'.';-c..iines 
‘ l-crativo when tlie 'j.tmc score is 8-8. In i 12-point i>c-tite.i! i-i i,<-i * 
s-'>ves firini the rittht court for point 1. plii',cr!) I. ..i''. - '■> .iriU i-g!;: .-ii-.' i 
' fioinis 7. and 3. pUior A in -i''>.'iler. in C. (in .i" ;:-;. ; l;••.^ll let; .i - 
I c./iiis lot points -t and 5. d’en .jg ."i |ila-/er i.- !> (i-' d ii.ni' .1 

i n lett .I'--) fight courts tor poim • B an-i f and ■.-■ "'i l’l.)>i-i,. i-.h mg. 
■. i'. -i! ■ i; fioinis have been c-"■!--;:|ed sirl again .strci eu'Civ.ti ( iii .' . 

loii!) ... it I'j nei;e^';.i'.- Game cn-t st-l guc.s to ttai lirst pla/ei l.i v-ii, I 
•■'iur. unto...- tlic (toint-. score is (i-(i Th*.!! plav mu.st continue uM!;i uiie 
I layer has a jead ot 2 pmrits. 

Whet doeethe. term htce'-or 'double ace’ mean in lawn tennisf 

' ■ ' . ■ " Reten Teterbe. Renchi 

Firstly. Jhe game, is no longer referred to as tavvn. tennis, a.s most 
tviumanieiii-t are played on clay o- hard courts or on artihcial surfaced. 
C>nly Wimbledon and a lew othci tournaments .tre stilt played on grass 
'irts .Hence, thegameisnow known tas . lenm . and rot'lawn 

'•'j'l-ilS. < . 

2 , Ati dui IS a seivicu /.inner that the receiver does no' trnicn. A double 
H is consi?.;iitive v.-i. ' o winneis of such a nature. 


Who was the founder of cricket in the world? And how end when 
did it.spread to India? 

Krishnan Venkat Raman. Salem 

Oickel rtrow ni!i:.l strongly in r.nglanrl but its piuciso onjins are 
uiiknnv.-c An .apparent tt-lercnce to its being played in Kent is contained 
in th': vv.irdiohc ticcuiints of Gdv/ard ' in 1300. There are references to 
thi- g i::'c 'it uickci in IIm; reign ol Fli-abeih I and in the early 1 7th cen- 
mry Ahi.;i'.- .i h'- lori.in rulers lo "ihe crooked staff wherewith boys play at 

. MCl- 

I:' sl.)i>'*s. cnefot was :i ;jame confined to peasants. By the 

lan. r- III'I spi-jid 11 ill! parts of EnglanrJ. agricultural south ari'J 
lilt; -.tr 'i '■ i'l . 

!i.'.' I - .1 I .' ihlir!i"r) cii'-t'ot club was fritindcd in Hampshire, in a 
vill.i-gc >lambledun. Ihe first known records of cricket are the 

niat'.hi..; h-,- H iinbledon club. In the 1 790s. cricket became pop¬ 

ular "I ! oi-.d' '- til" Maryiebourne Cncket Club (MCQ was formed, 
v.'hich ii'g.i!.'. : I drew up a uniform code of rule.s (or cricket all over 

f ng'.i'i.’.l 

; ■ i -: ..-- ■ •: HI he cnnsi'lirod as the I'limder of cricket It wa'i 

'1 ■ -in ■ ' • ; .i.iinmcm of thi; peasants arid working cl>i.sses in 

t . : - .I'-.!'ll- -I'l • '1 (iigani.seil ;,p.ji'vinc;e the inception ot Ihe MCI! 

- • 'll ; ■: if <.on:'.ideiable antiquity, dating at iaast fioiii 

I,'/! f i-,• ;-'.;i. I poitert ttiij (I'lnic and not until the 1840s diu 
: ■.l•..■ll•. th' i-i . ’I'.-'. t. .jin'lo lake (i.iii in orcianised matches. Successive 
'/ ..i.-Ki.-.. I'-i.r ir '.liMiiiijiii'.hi.'d tintinnage. and Indian piincos used_their 
'vf.;i:tli a.-iii pu-.-.ei tn s|iiead tha gos)>el of cricket at every- level ot 
society. 

Pu/seo i.eams toured England in 1886 and 1888 and Vernon took 
, out the first Diglish team to India in 1868-89. In 1892-93 organised 
• r.iK.f.ei lo'iin.'menl:. -itaited in li:;|i;j. There were a long series of Pro- 
.v.toi'i;, III ll,■.h.-. pi ivisl in Drimhj/ .trid Poona between European.',a-.: 
l’.ir..i I* .'.h'l h !i .i.jiiie Ihe Doinb.iy Fn mgclar tij-.imari'ienl m 1 907 -..i;:. 
tht c-r:ti, 1)1 'he II'hIi', TIm: Mic.linr. enteied in 1'.I12-I3 .i.jkmg it.-- 
toumaiiii-i-l iin.iiliaiig.ilar. lo fuithei ()jpiilari;.u cncket in India il- . 
lio.ird (d '.kHiltiil lor Cricket in Ind -1 .t.irts:;) ar; mlei-date corT'petiti'ii. 

I 9-5J-34 kno-.vn .i:-. Itie Ranji Troiiti-/ 

NOW KAPA.0i.A 
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NOTES FROM ALL OVER 


Kiss Amiss 
M 


achines can no longer be accused ui 
being unfeeling and heartless II takes 
very human displays of alfection like 
kissing to turn them on—literally. For instance, 
a Japanese computer domiciled in Australia 
requires a wake-up kiss every momuig from its 
owkner to get activated. 






the ojiiifjuters carnal weakries': is now 
bci.'i j to prevent computer thelts. Lip 

flintO'- III' computer tell tales about the users 
and. il.ti.ricie. act as a very revealin^j settutity 
measure. 

However. Australian computer makers are 
planning to programme compuiert. to 
rticognise 'he users’ smell, voice and even 
ever.--just in case the kiss is to<> Heeling to 
nuke a lar.ling impression on the cornputer. 

The only drawback in this verv 'physicaF s'..'s- 
lom of Ktentiiicatinn is that no thought has 
been given to the computer’s infidelity. Wh."t il 
the computer decides it prelers someone e.se s 
kisses to its ownei's? 

Rasputin 

Reborn*? 


the 

the 


death ot 
legendary 


S even decades after 
Grigony Rasputin, 
charismatic monk ot Russia, another 
religious mystic has stepped into his shoes. The 
Russian pofnilace lies given him its life savings 
and women have discarded their clothes for 
hirrH-firmly convinced that by doing so they 
will be'’puriiie4r. 

Incredible as It may sound, in an oificialtv 
atheist cquntry, the speH that this t^l. shaven- 
Imaded MIrsabai Knnbalbaev has cast over the 
I^Tiasses IS suopgiy reminiscent of that of Ras¬ 


putin who had even influenced the with ol Csar 
Nicholas II. 

For the last three years. Kimbatbaev has 
built up a reputation of being a mystic ano 
heuter. Surprisingly his cohorts'irntfadoeveu ihe 
intellectuals and (he scientisis, besides tho 
editor of a Moscow daily. 

S™BSBBSBBSBSSBSBBSBBSSBSBSB^ 

BIRTH OF A LEGEND 

R ii'iputin. 

Riistiiun 
peasanti 


the charismatic and legendary 
monk was the son of a rioor 
peasant whose disorderly behaviour pro- 
.•i.f’i d riis parents to christen him Rasputin. 

Jiy ineariing debauchee’. He received no 
e J ition and till ilie end ol his lite remained an 
ililcnte. Till fie reached thq age of 33 he lived 
'll fi.;; native village and married into a welHo- 
tiu l.srnily. 

|| wa.s in 1D0< lhal Rasputin resolved to 
.lii-.r tii;, lifestyle. Deserting his fai.tily, he 
de-oteu himse'i lo religimis e;<eri..ises. dcclar- 
inc, ti. ifie inasr.es that he was inspired by God. 
H's passionate, ebullient nature, his great 
[iliyc.ical strength and the superstitious 
umoiunce in which he was brought up, gave an 
unexpected direction to his religious exaltation 

"Sin in ordei lhal you may obtain 
Iprgi'.eness"—was the practical rule whtch he 
jireached. "A particle of the Supreme Being is 
'[;■ urnaied ir me" • he told his spellbound 
ioh'.rts. Thus exTiavagant and darigerou- pre- 
iicii'iig orought h'ln I'.-irnense popularity and 
earned iritn the repuiaiion ol a boiy man' The 
ooors ot the Imperial Palace a.id all liie Icihion- 
abie cat I'es were throwi, open to him. 

HaSjUitin was a..?o introduced tr, C.'.*r 
M cnoias II at'o Ihe I'mpress. wtio look iiemen- 
iio'.ii imeiet.l in him Tho mystic aliii.ii.r,hfre 
vv", fi iMHViiilerl ill the court and the const-.ni 
tf."i for iht! tiealth of ifte Crarvioh crear-’d a 
'..iv.iur.'.ble biickiitounii lor Rasputin. Toe even- 
tuiii irniirovement in the health of the Grand 
D,iki' Alexis resu tod in Rasputin wielding a 
co.-Timaiiding influence over the ^iripiess. 

Pul Rasp, tiiV's success at the court was 
arousing tar too much jealousy among the 
cmirt nobles. S'lbsequetitly. numberless sloriK 
of debaucheiy practised at the eburt. in Aoicn 
Rasputin’s nane was coupled with not only the 
di chess bat even tlie Empress, became a com 
men topic in the Russian society. EventuaHy on 
Dec.tT. 1916, he,was shot dead, bring¬ 
ing the legend to art end 

/Veett LayVtw D(rihi 






‘r«l 


The authorities decided to act only when a 
gid under his influence appaiently committed 
suicide. The controversial monk has now been 
put on trial though the charges against him 
hav'.. not yet been disclosed. 

The supeistitious streak in Russians explains 
why they resort to faith healers to cure their 1 
illnesses rather than doctors. One such famous! 
jjealer, Djuna Davitashvili, a dark- skinned | 
wbrnan with long black hair and witch-liket 
features, has been given official status at the! 
Academy of Sciences, wheic tier powers arf.j 
being studied. Her rtast patients include I rionid, 
Brezhnev. The prim media has both attacked i 
and praised her and it is ajairist this back-, 
ground ot official ambivalence that Kimbat-! 
baev’s sue "ess can be undeistood. | 

Kimbatbaev. bom in a 'jillago in Cehtra! Asia' 
was considered a good-for-nothing follow until 
he met some pilgrims in the U -bek town of SuF 
t«ri Baba three years ago. He riiastered rome; 
religious expressions, dressed up in a bizarre | 
manner—with a skulFcap and beads, aping] 
Rasputin and gathered a large following. 

He qreated an image of 3.sceiicism and dis¬ 
dain for the mundane to influence the p^che of 
the masses and make them succumb lo the 
vagaries of his emotions. And did "wonders" by 
cleaning tlxt pockets ol his followers saying 
that by doing so ho was "cieaning" them to 
lead a "correct" life. 

When women vished l''v’i ho undressed 
them and wont swimming a: !i them in a pool 
while their husbands watciieri .iiesmerizedi 
Whatevc-r the controveis a*; that surround 
the charismatic mystic it canru.,! be denM that 
he continues to enjoy tremecdous pcpufuritvl 
among the masses. "He is tre chastest of men I 
with a truly cosmic awareness." writes one 
his female admirers. 
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NOTES FROM ALL OVER ~ 

Ode to 
Lady Liberty 



I I he place—tiny Libert/ Island in Upper 
I New York Bay. The dale—Oct 28. 
I 1886. Ine event—unveiling of 
Frede<ic Auguste Bartholdi's monument to 
iioeriy and America's symbol of hope and 
welcome...the Statue ot Liberty soared over 
the sl:yline. the tallest structure in the city. 
"Give me /our tired, you' poor, your bud- 
dleo !;iass€-:i ycjrn.rirt to breathe fipii...''- 
vur.sfi!. ii!';cribed on the statue's base ectio 
the promise that brought to America's 
shore, over a span of some bO years from 
189;' to 19&4, moif: than 17rti downtrod¬ 
den from eve.'y cr>riier of Europe and from 
every continent. Some were fleeing pover¬ 
ty: others persecutioii. 

A hundred year.s have passed...almost 
half of today's Americans are descended 
! from someone who participated in this 
I hood of immigration. It is a fitting tribute to 
, America's heritage tiiat on the eve of Uber- 
; ty's centennial anniversary, all segments of 
1 American society are committing them- 
, selves anew ip principles that will endure 
: by enabling the project tor the statue's 
renovation to be financed by private 
’ donations: recent immigrants, families long 
! rooted in America, senior citizens and 
I young students—ell share the same desire 
j to celebrate the Americar^ ideal of freedom 
I and opportunity for everyone, ft is this 
L'tfeal that lured America's people to the 
't'oung nation: it is th s ideal that is 
embodied in the Statue '' .berty—formally 


entitled ''Uberty Enlightening the World' 
hv its sculptor—though its slightly stern 
visage makes it abundantly dear that the 
streets were (and are)-paved with gold 
only for those willing to work hard and 
adhere to the prindples she represents. 

The idea for her creation had its origin in 
the fantasy of Edouard de Lsboulaye. a 
French legal scholar and professor. He 
believed that a century of friendship bet¬ 
ween the US and France—a friendship 
begun in the allianoe that made American 
/ictory possible in its war for independence 
from Great Britain—called for a splendid 
memorial. Moreover. the founding 
revolutions ot both the French and 
American republics shared a central ideal: 
liberty. It was during an atter-dinner con¬ 
versation with Bartholdi that de Laboulaye 
broached his idea. 

Assembled first for display in Paris, the 
Statue of Uberty was dismanttod. packed 
in 200 wooden crates, and shipped to 
America: and in October. 1866. Uberty 
took up her post as the nation's 
gatekeeper. Dense scattoiding now dis¬ 
guises the familiar icon, and her torch has 
been removed entirely. All 1.600 iron ribs 
inside the statue are being replaced w'lth 
stainless steel ribs, the interior of the 46- 
meter-high pedestal is being renovated to 
reveal its architectural'splendour and the 
torch—which at one point was enlarged, 
punctured by w indows and illuminaMd—is 
being replaced by a solid, gilded version 
more closely resembling 6arlholdi's 
original. Renovation isexpected to be com¬ 
plete by dul 4. 1966. in time for Indepen¬ 
dence Oav celebrations, end in plenly of 
time for Miss Uberty's 100th birthday. 

A Dogs 
LifeP 

A merican petsare basking in gloiy as 
they are reported to have Iheii oA n 
dentists. psydiothcrapisis. 

aaipunctunstsand insurance brokers Thoir 
meals are supplied by the lucal 
delicatessens while their clothes are 
designer-made. 

For anyone interested in catering to the.- 
needs ol cats, dogs and goldfish, the luiuie 
looks quite rosy in the US Tlie IVa// Street 
Journal recently quoted the example o* a 
New Jersey lawyer Edwaid Cooiie.-man, 
who shelled out a cool 100.000 dollais in 
vets' bills for his Spaniel. 

The dog in question. Cuddles, war.afflic¬ 
ted by cancer. He war. operated on at the 
prestigious Animal Medical Ccntie in Now 
York; underwent chemotherapy at the 
University ot Colorado and suigery at the 
University of Georgia Coopeiman had no 
regrets, lor Cuddles, who h-is been owned 
by him for 14 long years is. according to 
him. his "best friend in the world" 

For less se.'ious ailments the fees in 
animal hospitals are moic moderate but 
still cost the earth. While a cataract opera¬ 
tion for a dog costs S500. a mere consulta¬ 



tion with a psvehotherapist costs $36. 
Hotels lor dogs offer rooms fitted with a 
cotoui TV and carpets or $40 a inghi. A 
s(>ecial department stoie in New 'York. 
Macey's. stacks a wide range ol clothes for 
pets, from jogging outfits to late evening 
dresses 

Pat Henderson, who has been dubbed 
the 'Dior of doggie fasltion. sell;, coat;, in : 
caslimeru. mink, tweeds or liitle nunihersiri { 
satin 10 such ccliihrities ,i' t li/.ibuih Taylci ! 
and Egyptian Piosideiil Anwoi Sari.jtj 
widowHihanr ! 

However, for man's best friend nothing 
is too good. For according to Pat, "People 
love their dogs: when someone buys a 
cashmere coat for their dog. they are not I 
displaying their wealth but their love." | 


JOURNEY 10 THE 
HE/^T OE A COMET 

he pomnsan'. oialo, bul Itii' :ir.:pritiMS 
collaboi.ite A:. .i('..'ii|oin'ci.i!i Hoald 
Siogdi.iiv. o. til*.’ In'.liliilu Ini Cos¬ 
mos Researcfi in Moscow explained, when 
the Ames.in. li-jnwKi ili.'i itx’ Russia' 
planned lo send two space vehicles tc 
intercept Halley’s Coniet in 1P86. NAS/, 
cancelled its own (irt'ipci. Instead the U'5 
stiace agency ha.', now .sfieni more than a 
million riollai.soM rnodd’, ing its dee-p-stiace 
tracking network .so it,car help the .Soviet 
siiai.ncij!; I'l.ixc a closer iBiide/voiis with Ihj 

nonii'i 

Ir Decembei. 1984. two unrnanneo 
Vng,' :-n.«.eciatl blasted oil Irom Sov.tl 
Central Asia. OC'* week apart, on an 16- 
rnrnili rn'ssion that will take them pnsi the J 
planet Venus (where they will boti> orot; i 
halioori-borne probes into the atmosphere; •' 
and then onwards into the hea't c-i tiie j 
cornel. 1 

'Seven months behind the Vegas, in July . j 
1986, the Europeans launched a Britisf'' ; 
built spacecraft called Giotto which wJ; j 
follow a ditierent orbit and pass even j 
doser to the comet's nucleus—only 1.000 ! 
krr—n day Detore the first voqa mak;’- 
nearest approach. A Japanese srj.ic'';'.di 
Planet A'—will pass by .at about tfie sau": uin*- 
and meanwhile an Amraican (Uoim- wi: Ih' 
skimming past anoiner comet whuu iriivoi- 
under the improhable n.-iiw of (-wtr-ti-'. 
dinner 

The rendezvous with Halley's Comet wid 
be a brief event, foi it comes barrelhng irr 
tOAiirds the I'-ine' : uiai system cutft u 
across the orbits of tfie planets, at an ennr- 
i mous speed that increases as it nears the 
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Min. Moieovei. it is travelling arounJ the 
■ in in the opriosite direction to the planets, 
and though it reappears regularly every 75 
years its precise path is different each time 
because the gravitational fields of the 
planetssliilt It slightly. 

Even if all the last-minute course correc¬ 
tions work. ttin various spaceoaft sent to 
visit Halley's Comet will pass by at around 
45 miles per second (70 km/sec^. and will 
be gone almost before they arrive. Yet it is 
our first chance to see what a comet is 
really like, and we need to know. 

It has gradually dawned on us over the 
past few decades that the snlar system is 
not just the familiar nine iilaneis trundling 
around the .sun at relatively dose range, 
with the odd cornet arid asteroid for varie¬ 
ty. Far out in interstellar st>ace. 1.00.000 
limes l.irlt.i.'i 'lo'ii tlic sun Hum ourselves, is 
the Oort cloud, a vast sphere of billions of 


HAII ACOMPT 



Altm 76 years. Halley's Comet is once 
again nvaring its closest proximity to the 
sun. An event scientists are eagerly looking 
ivrward to. In July this year the Europeans 
launched the Giotto probe which is 
expected to pass within 100 to SOO km of 
the nucleus of Halley's Comet. Giotto, 
named aher the 14th century Italian artist 
who painted the comet, will be conducting 
as many as W expeiiments during the few 
hours it takes to cross the comet's orbit. 
These will inciude examination of the 
chemical composition of the almost 
2.00.000 km dust and gas layer that 
surrounds the cornel's solid nucleus, 
examination of the neutral gases and ions, 
measuring the magnetic field in the area 
around the comet and mass spectrometry 
of the dust envelope. Scientists are also 
interested in the influences the sun exerts 
on Halley's Comet's periphery. The Giotto 
probe will also he transmitting photographs 
of the comet's nucleus heck to earth. An 
incredible feat considering that it will ffy at 
a speed ofne'erfy 69 km per second! 


comets following jheir lonely, immensely 
long orbits around the'sun. 

Most of them will stay out there (arever. 
insubstantial and invisible from the earth. 
But occasionally something jars one out of 
Its orbit and sends it diving into the inner 
solar system. As it nears the warmth of the 
sun the fro/.en gases which make up most 
of its mass begin to thaw, and stream out 
behind it in a shining tail up to a hundred 
million kilometres long. 

Once this happens a comet's liiespan is 
limited, lor on each approach to the sun more 
of Its gases are heated up and blown 
away by the sunlight. Halley’s Comet must 
already be well into this process of 
atlrition,having swung past the sun once every 
75 years since it was first seen in 1066. But 
the groat question is: is there anything solid in 
the heart of cornets? 

If a Comet is just "a bagful of nothing"— 
a loose collection of tiny dust and ice 
particles—then comets could never pose a 
(iroblem for us. But if comets have a large 
solid nucleus, as much recent scientific 
speculation has suggested, then that is an 
entirely different matter. 

Snee 1980 the theory has been gaining 
ground that the mass extinctions of plant 
and animal species that have occurred 
repeatedly in the history of life on earth are 
linked with the impact on earth of large 
chunks of debris such as may lie at the 
heart of comets. The last great slaughter of 
species happened 66m years ago. when 
the dinosaurs disappeared, but similar 
,mass exterminations seem to have been 
occurring about every 250m years since 
life first at>t>(iared on the planet. 

Lesser catastrophes have been deciinat- 
ing earth' life regularly every 28-32 m 
years, and it is now suspected that the 
reason may be periodic disturbances of the 
Oort doud that send showers of comets into 
sunward orbits. Just one piece of debris less 
.than 10 km across, striking the earth at 
.'■cometary speed, would release more 
' energy than all the nuclear weapons in 
' existence, and change the climate more 
drastically than the much discussed 
‘nuclear winter'. 

Recently Roman Smoluchowski of the 
University of Texas has pointed out that 
ttiese cycles of catastrophe synchronise 
with the sun's orbit around the galactic 
centre, which periodically passes through 
areas where the, dust clouds are much thic¬ 
ker. The solar systoin passes ttirough the 
mid-plane of the galaxy every 250m 
years. 

The suspicion is that far larger numbers 
of comets are sent plunging in towards the 
sun during these iiassaqes. and that the 
earth rarely escapes being hit during these 
bombardrr.ents. But it's all theory at this 
point, because we don't know if comets 
have solid centres. The spacecraft that pass 
by Halley's Comet should give us the 
answer. 

P.S. It will be 21m years before we next 
pass through thick dust clouds (but on the 
other hand, that's just when the comets 
may be most numerous—every new comet 
may be a potenlial danger). 

Owynne Dyer, London 


ilciff Afid 
Ccifcer/ 


SCOR PIO 1 

I f you v'.fu- Uirn !■ ■ . .ji. : 1 

Nov 21. the Sun at trie time ct biiHi 
occupied ihe zodiac sign Scoipc;. viihicti 
is by far the strongest and most extirine sign ot 
all. Scorpions have great strength at will and 
positiveness of character, making them strong, 
determined, firm, dignified, controlled, reser¬ 
ved. tenacious and magnetic. They have fertile 
imagination and sharp inielliyence. They are 
also tactful, discreet and cautious. Though fond 
of approval, they are hot easily swayed by othei 
people. Mars ruling this sign, maker people 
bom under it iVe^i 'shrewd, passienate and 
jealous. They can be geneious. Ian .iui and 
devoted friends but dangerous arid rattier 
unforgiving enemies. Having the at'iliiy in 
withstand continued exf.es.se:i. Scot pi'iii'; can 
go places if they act judiciously and keep Then 
impulsive nature under check. 

Scorpions generally enjoy good healtli They 
will be fortunate in financial mailers. Ilicy may 
gain through foreign dealing;: or by li,j,cl and 
also iri pur. ■ its connected with laifood, 
clothing, e:- Careers in military, rnc.difiine. 
insurance. . weries. siearn engines, laboui 
departments, enterprises dealing in lea. (.ollee, 
tobacco, coptrer. tin. parboiled rice, nnne ores, 
excavation detective service, etc aie likely to 
attract their atlention. 

Normally. Mars, the owner of Scorpio 
j;cmains in one sign (oi about one and a halt 
months. But during 1986 ■' will remain in Cap 
ncorn from Mai 28 to Oct !J. 1986. This posi¬ 
tion will give Scorpions tremendous energy, 
self-confidence and hel|.i them in arm Ti'g at 
correct decisions. The quantum of achieve- ; 
merit, ht'wevcr. will be proportionate In their ■ 
etforts. I 

Juniler wilt remain in its own sigri from Fab ; 
21,1986 fo' about one v..’ar. This will improve | 
tfie Scorpions financial position beyond tneir ; 
expectations. Ilioir social ciicl'i will expand 
■qualitatively and qiianlsl.il-.ely. Th'S posilioii i 
also lesulls in the addition In llie fan.ilv f’y w<r, ' 
of marriage or biilh. Sun y.i'' tiecomc '.oiv lielp- 
■fut around Jariuary, Fetii ..uy Me .ft April, 
August and Soptembci Itieio ririiiins wll 
(irove fortunate in reticr.'l lo carf-ei. social 
status, establishment of 'j'.<-d rapiioii witii 
superior:: and ciders and ■ uccess in com¬ 
petitions. In sliort, 1986 '.'.ill be j .'t-fy for¬ 
tunate year for Scorpion;-. 

Lachhman Oas Madan,Ne\v Delhi 


0«ath Wish I 

Teactier Did you write tfns poem ; 

yourself? i 

Student: Yes, every word of it. ■ . 
Teacher: Then I am glad to meet you, ' 
Edgar Allen Poe. I thought you were dead 
long ago. | 
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The names of 25 Indian personalities 
(politicians, sportsmen, writers, actor^ 
actresses, bureauciats. diplomats, technoc¬ 
rats. performing anistes (7). service chiefs, wfio 
were in the news in the recent past, are hidden 
in this grid. They have been set horizontally, 
vertically or diagonally, forwards or backwards. 
No letter has been used more than once. Can 
you spot them? 

Ks. In Word ^oy2 (CCTimiA October '85) 
a part of the clue—"Indian state eapitots "— 
was inadvertently omitted. Yet. our readers 
were quick to catch on and mail in innumerable 
correct entries. 


HOW TO ENTER 

• .Print the answeis rreatly in capital letters 
alongwith your namn. age and address. Each 
Word Play and Apperception entry must be 
written only on postcards. 

• You must send m any number of entries, 
but each must be numbered accordingly and 
accompanied by its respective COUPON. 

• Though all youi entries will be included in 
the draw of lots, you will be entitled to only one 
prize—the highest in case you're getting more 
than one. 

dosing derte lor the conlotlt: November 25. 
Addreu your entries to: The Editoi Career & 
Competition Times. 10 Daryaganj. New Oelhi- 
110002. 

Sohitioni bi January. 


c 
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WordPtoy 

Coupon 


Apperceprion Test 
Coupon 


» 




OBSERVE 

& 

DESERVE 



IMAGE 


Meher is obviously admiring herself. And 
why shouldn't she? Considering Mother 
Nature's magnanimity towardsher. By the way. 
in case you are looking for some mistake in the 
sketch,you are on the wrong track. So explain 
what you have observed in not more than 20 
words. VUAY fiopes that most of you will hit 
the nail on the head. 


PRIZES 

WORD PLAY-3: 

2 Rrst Prises 

Jack Higgins' Confosaional, Desmond 
Bagley's Juggomout and Robin Cook's Mind 
Bond from Aupa A Co., New Delhi to the first 
two atheorroet entries (ona-arror entries if 
there are no all-conects) pulled out of the hat. 
Plus S Censoladeii P^es— Desmond Bagley's 
Night Of Error from Rupa A Ce. 

APPERCEPTION TEST-6: 

10 Rnt Prises 

An exciting package from Rupa A Co, New 
Delhi to the eorroct entries pulled out of the 
hat. 


soumoMS 

APPERCEPTION TEST-4: 

The hilly, tortuous road evoked some outlan¬ 
dish explanations; "The car cannot leave tyre- 
tracks on a road carved out of the cliff." "As the 
car IS moving away from the reader, and ts- 

keeping to the left, it is 'behaving' scientifically>~ 

But the smart ones saw through Vijay Konwar’s 

details and rieered down the tyre-tracks and 

came up with the right answer; "There should 
have been four impressions of tyre-tracks on 

the road—two of the front wheels and two c 

the back wheels." 



1. K. Anjannyulu. Ongole (Tq), Prakasam Distt. 
(A.P.). 2. M.A. Kishore. Hyderabad. 3, Subrat 
Kumar,Sundar Ray. Delhi. 4. S. Rajarajan, 
Trivandrum. 5. Dinesh Prakash Goswami. 
Allahabad. 6. Jagatjayne Panigrahi, Delhi. 7. 
A.P. Bagchee, New Delhi 8. Nayneet Mathur. 
Sagar (M.P.). 9. Souvik Poddar, Calcutta. 10. 
Pratik Kumar, P.O. Basudeopur (Bihar). 

Prises owarrieri by 

1KMfl£L « G> 

3831. Pataudi House Road. Daryaganj. 

New Delhi-110002. 


WORD PLAY-1 

1. Shakespeare 2. Lamb 3. Cronin 4. Blyton 5. 
Hardy 6. Swift 7. Hemingway 8. Wodehouse 
9. Kipling 10. Rushdie 11. Verne 12. Shaw 
13. Rand 14. Hugo 15. Wells 16. Carrol 17. 
Doyle 18. Twain 19. Dickens 20 Dumas 21. 
Austen 22. Zola 23. The book—'Pygmalion by 
G. B. Shaw. 

Winners 

Rrst Prise (•//-corwcr); 1. A. Chockslingain. 
Vickaramasiiigariuram 2. Priya Bliatia, Hyderabad. 
Consolation Prise {alhcorract). 1. R.ikesh 
Kumar Gupta. Patna 2. K. Anjaneyulu. (Ongole 
(Tq), Prakasam Distt. (A. P.) 3. Hemant I'.umar. 
Patna 4. Amiiabh Narula, New Delhi b S. 
Somasundaram Iyer. New Delhi. 

Prises oworded by 

TKoipxi « a 

3831, Pataudi ffouse Road. Daiyaganj 
New Delhi-1 10 002. 
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Books • Courses ® Bargains 


Learn Journalism 

Learn 'Journalism*, 
'Writing'for Profit*, 
'Creative Writing* 
by corresr>ondence. 
Write for free prospectus. 

Institute of Journalism (Q 
Poet Box 3583, 
Now Dolhi-110024 


DANTON l-WEEK 
SHORTHAND 

Only 10 Easy Lessons. 

Practtee quickly gives 160>200 
words per minute speed. Write 
today for Free First Lesson 5 
detailed Prospectus to: 

DANTON .SHORTHAND 
SCHOOL (B). 

C-183, SARVOOAYA ENCLAVE, 
NEW OELH|,110 017 





DR. BAGGA 

tut hiia\ (Opp Kucha Pandil) 
lit 1 HI 110006 PHOPJF ?624?6 


Planning a Career? 


IAS 


Indian Admn. Service Class 1 
Classes (or Prelims, Mains & Int. 
12 month foundation course also 


Bombay Educational] 
Academy (298786) 


232 L.T. Crawford Market Road. 
Above Lucky Toy Marl, Bombay 2 
No postal course 



S POSTAL aHii 
COURSES ■■■ 

M.B.A. ENTRANCE 
C.A. ENTRANCE 
BANK OFFICERS' CLERKS' 
ENGLISH IMPROVEMENT 
Excellent Training. 
Reduced Fees. 
Exhaustive Study Materials. 

For Prospectus, write to: 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
CAREER STUDIES 

21, Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Road 
Alwarnet. MadraS'SOO 018 


CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSES 


JOIN DIPLOMA COURSES 
e JOURNALISM 

• BUeiNESa AOMINI8TRATION 

• PERSONNIL MANAGEMENT 
e EXPORT MANAGEMENT 

• 8AU8/MARKETING MOT. 

• ADVERTISING »P.R. 

• D.B.M. e D.B.I.M. 

• INDUSTRIAL SECURITY 
For detailed prospeetue eend 

Re S - by M.O. I.P.O. 

MANAGEMENT STUDIES 
PROMOTION INSTITUTE (R) 

M-30. Dewan House. AJay Enelava. 
New OalM-11001 a 







PRAC7An PRAKASHAN 

P r.„ ■ -IC' Mfc t k'i. ' . : 


Good English 

Improve Enqlish. Join 
Good English' or 'Advanced 
English' correspondence courses. 

Write for free prospectus. 

Institute of Journalism (C) 

Post Box 3583 
New Oelhi-110024. 


PERSOIMIMEL 
MANAGEMENT 


If 21. holder of Matters/ 
Honours/Dearee with II clast 
or experience.you can qualify 
for this professional Govt, 
recognised P.G. Diploma in 
2 years thro'corraspondanca 
with a minimum of efforts Cr 
expenditure. 

Exoellatit Goaeiiliig for 
HIPM Exam. _L 


YOU'LL BE WELL SATISFIED 

Satisfy your long time enthusiasm 
to learn Photography, Colour 
Photography and Screen Printing 
from our well qualified course 
materials. We expose all the 
technical secrets of these arts in 
English aud Hindi languages. 
Write for Prospectus, 

KALAIMATHI NILAYAM (C) 
NANJAITHALAIYUR-639204 
PERIYAR OT., TAMIL NADU 


IAS 


IAS ft Eso/Stat Services 
Excallant, widely-acclaimed, 
rasult-orientad, low-budget 
pomal coaehino in General - 
Studies and Opiionalt. 


M.B .A. EPjrRAi^CE 

M r \ 'rriT- (-TTrillfflT 


for eapirams to Indian/ 
Foreign Bueineae Manege* 


■ itl ml 

C.A KMlRArjCE 


Exam-baaad' courae 
maiariala catering to the 
revised syllabua. 


ImM t h m t * a/1 
ft fasipas 
ASawtralllMM. 


«a*asSS8S10 
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OSWAL SUPER DIGEST 
BOOKS FOR C.A. I.I.B. 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 


A Mt of Books stricHy coraormlng to the latest guidalinas and the New 
SyllabuB. Issued by the Indiaitinalltule of Bankers, Bombay 

Written by-A PANEL OF EXPEHTS IN BANKtNO 
PART-I 


(I) SfRpT fWR gift wiBBiT 1 

(II) twrfnnnr % em fiBT 

Rs. 26 OO 

swrdhT dtefuBWi Bk 

Rs. 24 OO 

(III) tnUter mUbim ; 

Rs 24.00 

(Iv) FraetleeandlawefBbfildtia'I 

Re.3S.OO 

(V) Elemeni* of Eebnamlce and StiuGturs of 
Indian Economy 

Rs. ae.oo 

(Vi) Enallsh CampoaWon 

Rs. 24.00 

• 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

■ Rs. 32.00 

(Kill) Rinal EconomIcM 

i- FMtrm 

Rs. 24.00 

(be) tndtan Eeonomb) IVsbloms 

ito. 20.00 

(s) Monotory Ttwoffibl'raellco 

Rs. 24.00 


Indian Institution of Industrial Engineering (illE) 
and National Institute for Training in Industrial 
Engineering (NITIE) announce the 28th National 
Convention of HIE on the Theme— 


THE CHANGING ROLE OF INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINEERS" 

on 31st January, 1st and 2nd February 1986 at 
NITIE, Vihar Lake, Bombay-400 087. 


Professionals interested to be delegates and 
contributing papers for this convention may 
contact: 


Tlieae are the only prsoanHy available booka Incorporatlna all aohrad 
ouoallons of CA. I j.B. Esamlnatlon uplo data. Available aillli all ^ 
leading local Book a a M am. Free poataga faellHy offered on full advance 
payntent by Bank Draft. 


OSWAL PRINTERS * PUBLISHERS 

hospital road AGRA',} 

Branch Delhi Ph 264905, Kanpur Ph 66049, INDORE 


Chairman, Convenor, 

Technical Er 28th National Conven- 

Publication Committee, tion, HIE, 

NITIE, Vihar Uke, or NITIE, Vihar Lake, 

BOM BAY-400 087 BOM BAY-400 087 


Books • Courses • Bargains 


MAKE MONEY! Export from 
'homo without capital. 
Secrets to export success. 
Free leafcts. KAILASH 
CHANDRA NAYAK (CT) 
49/1, Karlmax Sarani, 
Calcutta-700 023. 


For BANK PO'ss EXAMINATION read 

———EXHAUSTIVE NOTES= . 

by C5. PASWCHA, D5c. (Hons.) LLD„ CAIID, M.D1., 
MorKiger, Punjab Notionoi Dank, New Delhi 
dr 1225 Model Q's fully solved—comprehensive section on 
logic ft reasoning (Price Rs. 78.00) 

* An asset for anybody appearing in BANK PO's Exam... 
John Mollikaijun. Ex-Dir., YMCA Inst, for Civil Services, 
dr The book covers all facets of PO's Exam... | 
R.K. GoswomI, Prindpol, PND Staff Trg. College, 

New Delhi. Send MO/Dioft to : 

WILTON PUBLICATIONS.C/OS-12./1009. R.K.Puram. N.Delhi-22 


Its vm 

NutnCfrCBl riBUlBtBS H> 

MS airs 

F«iA0smsntai •nereBme I 
Rs asM 

FwnaBfftamai OtgatNc O 

Rt asso 

v«uMe ■< esuece onbi 
••b erdfeeatB If) Cnanw 


V*geao* •• Ifted«sme CM"m 
Rs re 

•Si tNaaaBNi«n>vac>.OMU 

Re as 

kssf dSf* SBfwt. I 


mmr, Sorb. PBps tOBT. Rt W 
tegtry Sam. Pp V« IH USd 

IS OnsnBa'BeBem.PBgeeS 

hi *6 

Oisemrv sote aB«M taas 


GRAB A PANEL 
ON THIS PAGE! 

And you'll be grabbing an 
important target group. 

A premium youth readership f 

on the lookout for your V->c»l times 

products or services. 


And you'll be grabbing an 
important target group. 

A premium youth readership f 

on the lookout for your V->c»l times 

products or services. 

Contact. The Advertisement Manager. Career & Competition Times, 
Times House, 7-Bahsdurshah Zafar Mary. New Dt-.lhi-110002. Phone : 270161 


Simo«',-D/BC/CCT/3/81 
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THE TAX AXE 


T h« leWdid of energy, enterprise and 
diritt IS lax." wrote William Feattier. 
On the other hand Justice Oliver Wen¬ 
dell l lolmes said. ”1 like to pay taxes. With ttrem 
I hijy civilisation " 

faxes were levied in India'everi during the 
days, of Kalidas and the houses of tax-evaders 
were laided to unearth wealth accumulated 
Itriougfi improper means. Such-raids are men- 
tioiiod in Raghuvansh and other works ot 
Kalid-as. The wcrds vfitti, uphar, upalaa and 
bahmar were used in the work.s of the fioet to 
convey the meaning of taxation. 

Paying informants a certain percentage of 
tfie amount recovered from income-tax evaders 
IS a common practice in many countries. The 
greatest amount paid for information coi'cem- 
ing a case of incortte-tax definquency v/as 
71).9‘J9.f)3 dollars paid by the United States 
Internal Revenue Service to a group of infor¬ 
mers. .It has oeen found that such informants 
are often low-income accountants or women 
scoi ned. 

Not all nations burden the people with taxes. 
Thorc IS no income-tax t>aid by the residents on 
the 1.0B2.4-acre Lundy Island off North 
IJevon. England. In Bahrain. Kuwait and Qatai 
the lalo of tax regaidless of iricome is ml. 

MichaaJ R. Patrao, Mangalore 


MAN MOUNTAIN 
CAUSES JAM 


T he world's tallest man. Alarn Cfianna. 
cau.sed traffic jams' when he walked 
down New ’Voik's Fifth Avenue and 
lunchtime crowds milled around turn. 

Clianrifj. a Pakistani, who stands eigfil feet 
and lluee inches, i:: currently vi.siting the US 
Da^ed Americans jostled on Thursday |Aug 24) 
to shake hands with tfie 400 jiound Cfianna as 
Ameiican television ciews and photographers 
lecMtded ihe event. 

"I thiiuglu I was tall", explained a stx-looi- 
l.ia!.)eii>,ill jiiavei straining to look at Channas 

1.1 ( C; 

Mohsin AH Khan. Orissa 
_ _ t’(}!}lJbeJStatgsmffn 

DEATH-star 


A i'oiiliover-.iai new ihooty rogaidirtg the 
■ au! ol the sudden f nnetion of 
d'!i'i!.,i..is has heeii j'.iopou. fed by Itie 
IJ.S •. lei i.sis. It w.js Ihe solitary instance 
nt m.i: . er.idictition of living .species on eartti. It 
has tifcn haprieninq in a legular. periodic 
fiisliHi'i. every 2 (im years. 

rtci ordiiiij to this tlieory. the cause of the 
cvciii mas., dc.iit. is a dim. dwarf star that is a 
comi 1,11111 in to our sun. This star is supposed to 
lie rcvoiv.riq in an ecliptic, orbit ouTi ide the solar 
.sysii-ii I lie periodic encounters with the 
[>cT,|.,i.-.- el the solar system every 26 m years 
I'.'', ! 1'. .j ileadly iiniejsfiing ol milions of 


comets, some 6t thm striicing the earth. Con- 
'sequentfy the atmosphere is freighted with the 
clouds ol dust particles and water vapours due 
to the tremendous explosion. This leads o the 
blocking of' sunlight lor months which 
generates violent alterations in iho climate and 
photosyrithesis inconducive to ma sustenance 
of life forms. 

The scientists and astronomers are trying to 
seek out tfiis star in the universe. If found, they 
propose to name it Nemesis, after the Greek 
goddess y/hn relentlessly persecutes the 
excessively rich, proud and powerful (a 
reference to llie dinosaurs). 

Rajesh Raheja, New Delhi 
ham Popular Science 

PASSING THE BUCK 



’You Quweiing Lump of bidcdiwonl' 



'You Quitwfng Lump of Indodiionr 


Pankai Sharma, Aligarh 
I rom Uptron Journal 


ONE-MAN PARTY 


C nmputei buffs know a fancy word, "tele- 
conforencing', that denotes ways of 
lunning meetings between people, oven 
ttiougti lliey may be separated by ftundreds of 
miles. Computer, conitolled communication 
links now allow gioujis ot peofile to converse 
without their tiavelling to the same geographi¬ 
cal location. And. wftat's good lor business is 
good tor jileastiie you can luii a party witfi 
•only you there! In a diMefent context. Andy 
Washol once talked .ihoji attending a party 
wftere only he was piesent In the US this type 
ol facility IS offered on a pr<ictical basis, f'tie 
(.ompuseiM coinji.iny is h.ijjpy to connect 
people, via an mtormaiion ijervice. to other 
owners of computers and terminals. Hence Itie 
engaging advertising blurb: 'Last night- we 
exc-lvinged letters witti mom! then had a party 
foi 11 people in nine different states and only 
ftad to wash one glass.. And you can tise a 
scramble if you have a .secret you don't want to 
si lare too wiriely, 

Rajasekhar L Rao. Surat 
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BULLET-PROOF FLAB 


A 208 kg (480-pound) man failed to die 
after a Massachusetts state trooper shot 
him eight limes. Lawrence Bell, 24. had 
16 entrance and exit wounds in his chest, 
abdomen, right arm and scalp. 

The surgeon who operated on Bell said his 
fat acted like a sandbag, preventing the bullets 
from hitting his vital organs. 

A police spokesman agreed. The eight 
bullets did little damage."Thev just went around 
in his fat." 


Ashish Jain, New Delhi 

THE ROBOT THATSM^a^ 

O ur noses recognise up to I.CXJO different 
smells, and identify combinations of 
tliese smells. Surprisingly, this olfactory 
teat IS accomplislted with only a handful of gas 
seri.sitive nasal sensois—the olfactory lecep- 
Jors. These send signals that are first processed 
and then stored by the (train. 

So how it a lobot going to simulate these 
functions? Instead ol human olfactory receft- 
tors. the robotic nose will consist of a bunch of 
tiny, gas-sensitive semi-conductors. Tliese. 
winch are nothing but bits ot corroded fnetal 
wired with microcircuitry, detect a qivenrsmell 
by reacting to its gates: In the'^eseHceao' <i 
particular gas. ceitain semiconductois-^nd 
impulses to the robot's braia which's. of cour¬ 
se. a computer And deftending on which 
semiconductois emit an impulse, the computer 
can detect the gas present. 

AS Khandwe 

YOUR PAGE 

Yes, this is your page. You can send just 
anything you like for it Your very own con- 
tntiution or something you may have read in 
any other publication and liked very much 
(in which case please quote source and 
date of publication). Verification of facts, if 
any, will be your responsibility. We'll do 
just nothing about them except edit and 
print—if liked. 

Maximum numbot of words you can pen 
down-4&0. Address your contribution to 
’Your Page', Career & Competition Times, 
10 Daryaganj, New Oelhi-110002. ^ 






Indian Railways’tribute to 
the youth of the Country in the 
international year of the youth. 


• Acquaint yourself with 
the multifarious and rich 
cultural heritage of India. 

• Travel and tour around 
the country extensively 


Indian Railways offer 50% 
concession in second class 
fares to the youth : 

• Between the age group 
13 to 33 years 


• Get to know the activities 
undertaken by the youth 
of the country From 
Kashmir to Kanyakumari 
And Gujarat to Assam 
The future of India is in 
the hands of the youth 

• Preserving the hard 
earned independenc *- .uuf 
integrity of the toiiiitrv 


• Travelling in a group of 
atleast six members 

• The journey is for a 
minimum distance of 
1000 kms each way 

Please contact the nr'arest 
Railway Reservation Office 
for further det.iils 

Avail this unique 
concession and travel 


Indian Railways invite you to the 
the glimpses of India l.xjieiieine 
her inner sirength 



extensively. 




totals* 






N ^ORTHEBH ' 




Moled and pabNihcdfctr the propnetorst Bennoti, CoteauB A Co. Ltd. by Rtcho Join at the Nattooa] Prioting Works, to Daryaiaiij. New Ddhi*l 10002. Rcfd. Office: Dr. Dadabnoy 
Nacwojt Road, RcMBbAy*400001. Branches: 7 Bahadunhah 2Mt%x Maig, Naw Dalhi-liOOOZ; 139 Ashram RMd. Ahmedabad>3fl0009; 105/7A, S. N. Benerjce Road. Caictttla-700014 
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CAREER’S COMPETITION BOOKS 


U*lll 

to-XNt without prepiyineiit Ki^ATAKA 

Rein. No. KRN/BG/CPO/47 
Mim 


CAREER’S®COMPETITION BOOKS 


From The PuUialiere of INDIA’S LARGEST SElXING Competition Book* 


CAREER'S GUIDES 




1. Bank Recruitment Exam * 20.00 

2. N.DA Entrance Exam 37.50 

3. C.D.S. Entrance Exam. A5.00 

4. C.A. Entrance Exam. 37.50 

5. Indian Airlines Exam. 40 00 

6. G M.AT./M.B.A. Entrance 50.00 

7. Police Sub lnspectix^' 

Exam. 32.50 

B. L.I..C. Clerical Exam. 20.00 

9. Bank Competitiuns 

(lor clerks etc.) 22.50 

10. OBJECTIVE Type : Physics, 
Mathematics, Chemistry, 

Biology & Aiithmetic (each) 20.00 

CIVIL SERVICES' MAIN' 

1. Advanced GENERAL STUDIES 70 00 
B, GENERAL ENGLISH Digest 25.00 

3. Indian History .35.00 

4. Economks IB.00 

5. Hindi _ 15.00 

CIVIL SERVICES’ (OWcctivc^ 
PRELIMINARY EXAM. 

1. General Studes 55.00 

2. Indian Hielary 45.00 

3. EconomicB 40.00 

4. PbMcN Science 40.00 

5. Meihamatica 40.00 

& CMI E n gi n eeri ng 42.50 

7. Gaolov 20.00 

• DeUMSyUtua 8.00 


I ATFS I RF I tASF S 


1 Stale Bank PROB OFBCERS Exam 50.00 
•2. S.SC INCOME TAX INSPECTORS'EXAM 40.00 
3. Advanced GENERAL STUDIES I.A S (MAIN) 70.00 
4 AIR FORCE Recruitment Test 22.00 

5. L i e /G.l C Asstt Admn.OFFICERS'EXAM. 50.00 

6. C.D.S./N D.A Entrance Exam (each) 40.00 
*7. Bank Recruitment Exam(neuirlericalAptttude) 20.00 

8 . Improve your F.NCUSH 12.50 

9. InIdligenceTesIs. 16.00 

10. Hand Book ol LETTER WRITING 10.00 

1 . Bank Probationary Officers'Exam. SO.OO 

2 Railway Service Commission Exam. 20.00 

3 Medical Colleges Entrance Exam. 60.00 

4. Enpneering Colleges Ent. Exam.(Obi.) 55.00 

5 . I.I.T./Roorkee University Ent. Exam. 50.00 

6 . I.S.M. Dbanbad Entrance Exam. 50.00 

• 7. Air Force Recruitment Test 20.00 

• K. Sainik School Entrance Exam- 25.00 

9 , Indian Forest Service Exam. 37.50 

10 Stenographers' Grade Q/'C Exam. 20.00 

IL L.I.C./G.I.C. A.A.O. (Officers') Exam. 32.50 

12. S.S.C. Clerks'Grade Exam. 20.00 

13. S.C.K.A. Lxam 50.00 

14. Bank AgrKuillural Officers' Exam 50.00 

15. Reserve Biink Clerical Exam 25.00 

16. N.T.S.E. Class X Exam .30 00 

• 17. (ndiaii Navy Exam 20.00 

• 18. U.P.S.C. Assistants' Grade Exam 40.00 

19 S.S.C- Inennie-Tax Inspectors' 40.00 

20 tfE llTtSf 22.00 

21 fTin^diF ' d 22.00 

• 22 aifwiz RffNT Tirtflf 40.00 


1. Objective hnglmh 


*2. G.K. Hand boc^ 

8.50 

* 3 . Topical Essiiys 

10.00 

4. Unique Letter Writing 

12.00 

5. Modern Interviews 

17.50 

6. Drafting and Office 


Procedure 

17.50 

7. G.K. Digest 

37.50 

8. Applied Grammar 

10.00 

9. Precis Writing 

7.50 

10. Reasoisng Tests 

25.00 

11. You & Your I.Q. 

12.50 

12. General English Refresher 

6.50 

13. Objective Arithmetic 

16.00 

14. Choicest Essays 

8.00 

15. Idioms and Phrases 

12.50 

•16. G.K Refresher 

13.50 

17. Objective English 

10.00 

nMEdHonilwaM 

ritaUc 


. R){ VP.P. orders itemit Rs. 10/- 
asochrance 

For FREE Corrpleie Catalogue 
write toTheManager 


1529 . NAI SARAK, DELHl-n 00 Q 6 


READ EVERY MONIH 


Competition 

Refresher 

FOR T3TltnWT rATlTTliS 


ON CAREERS COMPETITIONS 

Exclusive features. Compact size 
and Entirely Different Approach. 

tNFORMATIVEINCOMFARABLE-INVALUABLE 


lal 

eii 




SINGLE COPY; 
_Rs. Z50 


ONE YEAR: 
Rs. 22.50 


Please enrol me as a direct subscriber, the 
amount of 22.50 has been remitted dy 

M.O./Banl( Draft No..dt. 

Name .. 

Address. 


State. 

(Use Capital letters) 


Signature 




JUST FOR RSe 8.50 


POST THIS COUPON TO t- 

H -BUtlWT CXWSIfS 

ESTD. in/tituto ’ 

1525. Nai Sarak. Oelhi-110006' 
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rasni or your aate or nirin 
and obtain the book 
p(;rtaming to your rashi 
{No postage on Smiding us 4 - in advance) 


Price 4;'- 
Postage 2 - 


/s a book which expertly 
underline and illustrate '■ / 

the prectica! aspects of the art and technique 
of letter writing in the realms of personal, 
social and commercial correspondence. ^ 2,1 • 


THE BOOK OF BEST 
QUOTA TiONS - 

A collection of jems from 
the best authors of yesterday 
today and for ever. 

It's a book which you would 
take to heart as a bandy 
reference book. 


Iriiasiisiscfl 



(NNih 


quotations 


The glorious game of chess 
"\^ Is of Indian origin, whose 

-) . hold on human immaginat~. 

^ ^ all over the world, has 

(3 ll been far more than a 

millennium 

CHESS FOR PLEASURE __ 

can help you to have much sought-after, but 
seldom possessed joys in these days of strain 
and strees out of this royal game. , 


The^, 
xnanuu 
of Sex 1. 
TANTRA 

^ fir' 


12 /- 


Tantra practical application 
to sex or kama can trans- 
-form your sansual pleasures 
into a creative and spitui 
ecstasy, 

THE MANUAL OF 
TANTRA AND 
SEX-POWER _ 

has the capacity to pave 
the path for you to this end. 


PRACTICAL 
NUMEROLOGY. _ 

So simplifies the science 
of numbers as to*help 
even a lav man to 
increase his chances of 
success in his relation 
to his numbers, 
date etc. 

12 /- 




n 4 l 516 


OTHER AVAILABLE TITLES 


RAMAYANA 12 

MAHABHARATA IS 

HYPNOTISM 12 

SEX FOR ALL 12 

JOKES JOKES & JOKES 12 

YOGA FOR TOTAL HEALTH 12 

VATSAYAYANS KAMSUTRA 20 

LOVE LETTERS FOR YOU 12 

EVE IN THE INDIAN KITCHEN 12 

THE SWEETEST & SADEST 
^=s=ssssssss= SONGS OF RAF!ml2 


12-00 

1S-00 

12-00 

12-00 

12-00 

12-00 

20-00 

12-00 

12-00 


NEW DIAMOND COMICS 


CHACHA CHAUDHARY & FLYING CAR 5-00 
FAULADI SINGH & LAND OF DEATH 4-00 
RAJ AN IQBAL & DOMDOM^S MARVET 4-00 
CHOTU LAMBU & MR. X 4-00 

MAH ARAL! SHAKA 

a PALACE OF HE A VEN 6 


diamond Socket Sook 

< 
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BOOKS ENUGHTEN 
TAKE PRIDE IN READING 

PubHcatiom on NmHoiwI'H aritasa 
Muat for aH Ubrariaa A Indiviilual CoMaction 
a INFORMATIVE a authentic a nJLUSTIIATEO 


SPEECHES AND WRITiNGS 

A Page of Hislory. Rs. 10.00 

(A coileclion oi talks and 
features on the late IVtnvt' 

Minisler SmI. Indira GaniSiil 
For a united India ; Selected 
Speeches of Sardar Patel Rs. 16.00 

Indira Gandhi Tributes 
Library Edition Rs. 25.00 

Paperback Rs. 20.00 

India's Foreign Policy ■ Selected 
Speeches of Jawaharlal Nehru 
September 1946 to 1961 
Library Edition Rs. 85.00 

Paperback Rs. 76.00 

Jawaharlal Nehru's Speeches 
Vol I Library EdUioii Rs. 60.00 

Paperback Rs. 50.00 

Vol 0 L^ary Edition Rs. 80.00 

Vol. Ill Library Edition Rs 70.00 

Vol. IV Library Edition Rs. 65.00 

Vol. V Library Edition Rs. 40.00 

The Years of Challenge 
Setected speeches of bidkaGandhi 
Jamtary 1966—August 1969 
(Reprint in Press) 

Chunoli Bhare Varsha (Hindi) 

Library EdHion Rs. 18.00 

Paperback Rs. 15.00 

The Years of Endeavour 
Speeches of Prime Mmisler 
Irtdea Gandhi—August 1969 
August 1972 

Library Edttion Rs 90.00 

Paperback Rs. 80 00 

Indira Gandhi Selected Speeches 
and Writings <1972 1977) 

Library Edrtion Rs. 1 IS 00 

BfOGRAPHIES 

Buildera of Modem Indhi 

Anaiida Coomarasu/amy 

by Jag Mohan 

Library Ednmn Rs. 11.00 

Paperback R.s 7 so 

Bankim Chandra Chatteriec 
by S.K. Bose 

Library Edition Rs. 6.50 

Paperback Rs. 4 50 

Dadabfwu Naoroii 
by R P Masani 

Library Edttion Rs. 6.00 

Paperback Rs. 4 00 

C Subramania Iyer 
by S A. Govmdarajan 

Paperback Rs, 5.25 


Jamaetii Tata 

by B.S. Safilalyala A K. Khosla 

Ubrary Edition 

Lajpat Rai—Life A Works 

by Feroz Chand 

Library Edtion 

Paperback 

Lokmanya Bal Gangaittiar Titak 

by N.G. Jog 

Library Edttibn 

Paperback 

Moti Lai Nehru 

Paperback 

Rabeicka Nath Tagore 
by Hiranmay Baneriee 
Library Etfition 
Paperback 

Raia Ram Mohan Roy 
by Saumyedranalh Tagore 
Paperback 

Subhas Charulra Bose 
by Or. Giriia K.- Mookeriee 
Paperback 

Swami Dayanand Saraswati 

by Ohanpali Pandev 

Library Edkion 

Sardar Valabhbhai Patel 

by I.J. Patel 

Library Edition 

Paperback 

U. Tirot Sin^ 

by Or U. Hamlet Bareh 

Paperback 


Rs. 10.00 


Rs. 26.00 
Rs. 10.00 


Rs. 15.00 
Rs. 10.00 

Rs. 11.00 


Rs. 18.00 
Rs. 12 00 


Rs. 9.00 


Rs II 00 


Rs 20 00 


K- - W 
K, ; >00 


Rs. 12 00 


CHILDREN UTERATURE 

Adventures of Spacechaft 

by Mohan Sundara Raian Rs 10.00 

Armasaheb Karve Rs 4 50 

Polk Tdes of Kashmir 

by J.N. Ganhar Rs 12 00 

Gandlii Story 

by S.D. Sawaiii and S.D EtadallwRs 10 00 
(Also available in Hindi, Assamese. 

Bengali. Giqarati, Malayalam, 

Kannada, Mwathi. Punjabi, Tamil, 

Telugu) 


by S.K. Bose India In Pictures For Children Rs 2 00 

Library Edition Rs. 6.50 Our Freedom Movement 

Paperback Rs. 4 50 by S.D Sawani Rs. 3 50 

Dadabhai Naoroii Story of Vikramaditya 

by R P Masani by Matlttiram Bhoothahngam Rs 15 00 

Library Edttion Rs 6.00 Slory of Jawaharlal Nehru 

Paperback Rs. 4 00 by S.D Sawant and S.D. Badalkar Rs 10 00 

C Subramania Iyer (Also available in Hindi, Assamese, 

by S A. Govmdarajan Bengali. Gujarati. Malayalam, 

Paperback Rs. 5.25 Kannada. Marathi, Oriya. Punjabi 

and Urdu) 

Slory o( JaUanwala Bagh Rs 3 50 

Subscribers ol Division's Journals are enlitied to 10% dis(»>uni 
on purchase ol books worth Rs. 5.00 or more at a liirte. 
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lll^e are simply no tricks to 

IRSTA-llliMORY 



once you master 
its simple secrets, 
the results are 
simply amazing... 
automatic... 
instant... 
permanent. 


The trouble with most memo^ 
systems is that they try to train 
your memory without removing 
the mental 'road blocks', without 
activating its inherent power, 
without giving it a chance to 
come into its own. The result 
usually is disaster,,, no real gain 
beyond (perhaps) a bag of 
memory tricks for after-dinner 
entertainment. 

IMSTA-MEMORY is Psrmansnt 
MsmoryL Because Insta-Memory 
does not give you awkward and 
troublesome memorization 
gimmicks.,lnstead, you'll learn 
the Extrasensory Instant Recall 
Technique that literally turns your 
nDemory into a power-packed 
mental magnet... makes forgetting 
virtually impossible. 

INSTA-MEMORY is Automatic 
Success Pdwsr. In just a f^ 
hours after you master the simple 
Insta-Mamory secrets, you'll be 
able to instantly memorize 
20-digit numbers like 
18765439086543214669 and 
recall them effortlessly a month 
later. Remembering telephone 
numbers and names will be no 
trouble at all. 

INSTA-MEMORY is Effoitlsss 
Momory. Insta-Memory requires 
no energy-draining efforts... 
no memorization... no word 
associations., no key words... 
no will power... no positive, 
thinking tricks. In fact, no. 
super-human efforts on your parti 


Institute el Human Dynamics Is adivlBlen of 
Business Dsvsiepmsnt. AssecMss. 


INSTA-MEMORY is Rasult- 
orisntsd Memory. Insta-Memory 
will help you to master.../ 
e Fool-proof Cure for Forgetting 
e Secrets of Extrasensory instant 
Automatic Recall 
e Techniques of Automatic Mind 
Search and Memory Scanning 

e Art of Controlled Intuition and 
Mind Storming 

e Ways of Strengthening Powers of 
Observation 

e Craft of Instant Speed Reading 
e Winning ‘Exam Secrets' 
e Public Speaking without 
Nervousness 

• Dynamic Personality and 
Confidence Building 

e Secrets of Extrasensory 
perception 

Plus, a whole wide range of tips 
on how to gain greater success, 
prestige, popularity and 
recognition. 


INSTA-MEMORY—a U.S. Bast 
Sellar at Rs. 120/-... new years 
(or lass than | tbs original pries I 
Thanks to our exclusive association 
with the New York Institute of 
Personality Development, we are 
now able to offer you INSTA- 
MEMORY at 1 the original U. S. 
price (|15). It will cost you no 
more than the price of a medium- 
priced briefcase: only Rs. 54/- 
(plus Rs. 6/- for postage, packing, 
handling). And you've our 7-dav 
Full Satisfaction Guarantee-you 
pay nothing if not absolutely 
delighted I 

Amazing Tsstimany abeut Inata- 
Msfflory—straigbt (ram U.S.A. 

"I have had tremendous 
improvement in my job—my 
supe'iors are astounded with my 
super memory,"—Mr. H. D.(New York.) 

“After going through your course 
I am a very different person"— 

Miss P.K (Bombay) 

"Insta-Memory has helped mn to 
gain a new type qf 
self-confidence" 

—Mr. S.P. (Poona) 


n 
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I.N8 TITUTE OF HUMAN DYNAMICS 
^4) 3/305 NavJIran Society, 
umlngton Road, Bombay 400 008 

Yeal Please rush me your esteundlno INSTA-MEMORY Course by 
V.P.P.t will pay postman Rs. 54/- (Plus Rs. 5/- lor packing and 
postage.) 

I understand If I am anyway dissatlslled, I shall return the course 
within 7 days (or a lull refund (less packing and postage) 


Name 


Address 


Rs.54 


POST THIS 
MO-RISK 
COUPON TODAY 


Signature 


CCT'^l 
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( • Butid sta#»Mih(r 
; «rm> and fornarms 


Aro you satisfied to go ii r:n.in‘. life being )ust half the man you 
could t>u? NEW POWER * ul X will bring buck to life your 
sleeping' muscles to give /oi.’ ,i powerful and handsome body. 
NEW POWER f-LEX can t’lnlri every muscle in your body — 
Mioulders, chest, back su<nii'.r.i i. arms, forearms and thighs It 
satisfies the need lor an easy proven effective muscle builder. 
Ideal for alt! 

Start your NEW POWER l-Lt K programme today. You simply have 
to get (lositive results .. Mid get them fast! 

GUARANTEED RESULTS OR YOUR MONEY BACKI 


POST THIS COUPOM TODAY! 


Metua MatuH. ft Afor/ww ffoad. Boimbf ^ 004 

B | PLrM« rush mi> MEW POWTR FLEX tor 14>dav FREE HOME TRIAL. HI am 
I noi crmplatalv cMiglifMt nmth the fosufts. I may rviurn •waryitunB by 
I aiipiry of my irtol-poriod for tmmoduito rotund |Lom hondfinj and 
I tonwardmii charges) 

I Maoao licli Wapproprioto bm. 

* n Serul by Rogd fHist PatciM I am oonrttng R«. t0O.^- by Draf|/I.P O / 

I M O No.lUiori .(Poyablo to Bidhoerlwf 

I Pvt Ltd) 

Avatiabto Of iptctnp I nSond by VPP I p«om««o lo pay posiRMf Rs ifiO'- on dofiwory. 

Soortt Shoot. I . 


U foi any reason you are »>fn killy satisfied with the results during Avitabto ot f—thng t p* povpc 

your NO-RISK 14-DAY FMfcT TRIAL PERIOD, simply return everything I . 

to US lor a complete refund of youi money (less H & F charges). fnrn iruffumiii. rnjv * aadrau 

No questions asked* w sir n/as | 

BULLWORKER^u?L^»a\ LOOK G000...FEEL FIT! *^*^^*^^ I Pin. S,n..„,n 


. SKifNHure .... .. -J 


FLUENCY 

DEVELOPMENT COURSE 

■ By Post ■ In 3 months 

You may be well^qualified. and good at tAtiiting in 
English. You may be good at translating, too. 

But can you SPEAK English fluently ? 

You may be a good !>cholar and may have a good 
knowledge of everything. But can you SPEAK in 
English about what you know without faltering ? 

o Our Course will make you break free of 
healtaHons and speak Englloh with a 
atream-llke flow. 

• Our Conroe wUt make you apeak by fugglbis 
with Engitah'speech. 

Our learners include All India Service Officers. Judicial Oncers, 
Commissioned Officers. Advocates. Doctors, Engineers, 
Exeeutiues. Businessmen. Cu'ii Sendee candidates and 
candidates for all career.competitions. 

Booklet aiHl Application Form for Re. 3/- from: 



ADULT 

TACULTIK 

COUNCIL 

K-«9. COCHIN 682 ms. 



Success in I.A.S 
is no more 
Eiusive 

What is it that discriminates the chosen tew from the 
average lot In the Civil Service Examination ? It is not 
exactly the variable level of mental faculties or 
variant effort on ones part. The main drawback lies 
in the tact that one fails to strike an optimum cof>r- 
dination between ones inherent faculties and 
constructive effort. 6 we at Delhi's I.A.S. Study 
Circle just do that: activating your latent faculties A 
channelising into a scientific study scheme. Classes 
tutored by scholars known for their impeccable 
reputation in their respective disciplines : Profes¬ 
sionals who wirtuaiiy hand you over suTCess. Drop in 
and let our past convince you. 

Our ReaulU—In 1977-81.3%. In 78-83%. in 79-87.5%, 
In 80-86.6%, in 81-86.9%, In 82-84.9%, In 83-95.7%, 
In 84-83% and In 85-83.9%. 

For details send Rs. 6/- by Money Order or 
Postal Order to the Director, 

DELHI'S IAS STUDY CIRCLE 

E-29; SakeL (Near Amipam Cinema) 

New Oeilil-110017. 
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ADMISSiON-NOTlCE for 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA & UNION STATES 

RECOGNISED DIPLOMAS & DEGREES. 

Applications are invited from employed/unempioyed Boys & Girls for the following Engineering & 

Management Correspondence Cou rses and eligible students for IIT/JEE & M.B .B.S. Entrance Exams, 

ENGINEERING COURSES 

1. GRADUATCSHIP ^.E.): A.M.I.E.(INOIA) ~ Studentship, Section A&8 in Architectural. Chemical. Civil 

- * Communications. Mechanical, Metallurgical, Minind & Textile Engineering. 

2. GRAOUATESHIP (B.E): SURVEYOR. » » y 

? (B.E): A.M.I.E.T.E. (INDIA).Section A&B in Telecommunication & Electronics Engineering. 

A GRMUATESHIP (B.E): A.M.Ae.S.I. AERONAUTICALStudentship. Section A&B. 

S. GRAOUATESHIP (B.E): A.M.I.M.E. (INDIA) MECHANICAL.Studentship, Section A&B. 

8. GRAOUATESHIP (B.E): C.E.(U.K.) In Civil. Chemical, Electrical, Electronics & Radio Engineering. 

Fuel Engineering, Marine. Mechanical, Production, Naval Architect & Structural Engineering. 

7, GRAOUATESHIP (B.E): A.M.I.I.CHEM.E. (INDIA). Studentship,Section A&B. 

& GRAOUATESHIP (B.E): I.I.M. (INDIA) - Metals Engineering'Part I & II. 


n ■ f..i • k*l^ 




(ALL THE ABOVE COURSES ARE RECOGNISED BY THE GOVT. OF INDIA & ALL INDIAN UNION STATES 
AS EQUIVALENT TO B.E. OR B.Tech. EVEN AFTER PASSING ANY OF THE ABOVE COURSES. STUDENTS 
ARE EUGIBLE FOR ADMISSION TO M.E. M.Teeh. COURSES OF INDIAN UNIVERSITY). 

10. GRAOUATESHIP AUTOMOBILE: A.M.I.A.E. Studentship.Section A&B. 

11. A.M.I.M.I. (INDIA) Motor Industry - Diploma in Automobile Engineering.Part A, B & C 
1Z DIPLOMA IN REFRIGERATION AND AIRCONDITIONING. 

13. GOVERNMENT AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING. 

14. DIPLOMA IN DRAUGHTSMAN - CIVIL & MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 

15. STATE BOARD OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION: Govt, of Andhra Pradesh, Tamilnadu and Kerala States 
- Diplomas in Civil. Electrical and Mechanical Engineering. 

16. CITY & GUILDS MECHANICAL & ELECTRICAL DIPLOMA - C.G.L.I.(LONDON). 

17. CITY & GUILDS ELECTRICAL DIPLOMA - C.G.LI.(LONDON). 

1& CITY & GUILDS (LONDON) RADIO & T.V. COURSE. 

19. GOVT. OF INDIA RADIO OFFICERS COURSE.C.O.P. CLASS lAII. 


MANAGEMENT COURSES 


1. GRAOUATESHIP COURSES OF A.M.I.B.M. PART A&B. 

2. A.I.B.M. DIPLOMA IN BUSINESS MANAGEMENT. 

3. DIPLOMA IN BUSINESS ft INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT. (D.B.I.M.), PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT (D.P.M.), 
PURCHASING AND MATERIAL MANAGEMENT (D.P.M.M.), EXPORT MARKETING 

MANAGEMENT (O.E.M.M.), MANAGEMENT ACCOUNTING (D.M.A.). ft HOTEL MANAGEMENT (D.H.M.). 

4. COMPANY SECRETARY EXAMINATION. 

& I.C.W.A. (INDIA) - Intermediate & Final. 

6. I.C.M.A. (LONDON) - Part I. II. Ill & IV. 

7. CHARTERED SECRETARY (LONDON) Part I. II & III 

ft CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT (C.A.) Entrance. Intermediate & Final 
9. GOVERNMENT COMMERCIAL DIPLOMA - (G.C.D). 

ADMISSION QUALinCATIONS: Matric/S.S.C./H.S.C./P.U.C..''lntermediate'Gra(1iiatn'ntploni.: in any Brancti nr 
Graduates in Engineering with any Subject. 


IIT/JEE a M .B^B.S. EliT R ANCil 


Effective, programmed postal instruction designed to get you tiuough at first appearance di;p<!nding on your 
own speed of learning and effort. 

BENEFIT BY THESE ADVANTAGES: Training for expert x;ar«)i guidance through qualified and experienced staff 
Excellent library. Course material,books and specially preiiareri lessons supplied free of cost Arrangement for 
Practicals all over India. 

TAKE THE ICS ROAD TO SUCCESS: This is not rmly a pioneer Institute but tlio largest and the most reputed 
Institute in India and abroad. Individual attention is paidto every student Limited seats. Examination Centres allovoi 
India and abroad. Ail subjects are taught from the beginning and training is scientific. These factors have attracted 
thousands of Indian and foreign students and continue to do so For detailed prospectus & admission form send 
Rs. 20/- for Engineering Courses, Rs. 15/- for Management Courses and Rs. 5/ for l.l.T./JEE &M.B.B S Entrance 
Courses, by money order to the Principal. 




o 


INSTITUTE OF CORRESPONDENCE STUDIES 

Himayatnagar, Hyderabad 500 029. (INDIA). PHONES 221128,'634(.>7 
WIPEN CHXNDER AMICE (USA). MIMI.MiAE.MIBM.CGIA(UK) (PRINCIPAL) 

RECOGNISED AND AFFILIATED TO i.B.M, I.M.I, I.A.E. 

BIGGEST AND OLDEST CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE IN INDIA. 
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GRADUATES 


HERE IS YOUR GOLDEN OPPORTUNTTY 


STATE BANK RECRUITMENT 


500 NEW PROBATIONARY OFFICER 
VACANCIES IN STATE BANK OF INDIA 


Salary 


Min. Qualifications - 


Rs. 2300/- p.m. 
Graduation pass 


Last date of application > 9th December, 1985 

A i- _r Between 21 & 28 years 

Agelimit -[ „„i.7,,986. 


\bu can also be one of them. 


Banking: 4^ 

A Rawarding Careerr^ |j^ 

Ntarfy 2500 Probationary Officarg^f^^ 
ora racniiad auary yaar by Banks 
in fndio.This avenue a/ dtrael racruilmant 
og Probattonory Olficarg in Banks oHarg a 
promising career /or briahl young paople 
today. Any yraduata betwaan 21 and 
29 yaarg eon apply for Iha pos/. The job 
brings o bonrfsome remunerorion, securify' 
o/ service and job saiis/acfion The work 
content is rich and vonad And. after 
nationaligalion. Bank jobs have acquired a 
new status, baeousa nou; the Banks have 
taken upon themseluas the rasponsibilily 
0 / building a batter India. Today, in our 
Banks, our social ideals find a dynamic 
expression. Bank jobs, therefore, o//er the 
opportunityand challenge to participate 
in sheping our country's future. 


Salaetion oft H mL 
Merit through l/ij 
Competitive Exama: 

IVfien vacancies o/ Probationary Officera 
bre declared at interuals of almost auary 
three months by one Bank or another. 
large numbers apply far them and appear 
far tfw intensely competitive exams based 
on general intelligence tests. Standards of 
evaluation are most rigorous and impartial. 
The percentage aj success la lower than 
0.5%. Ther^ore.euery single additional 
mark that you con get becomes important. 
A provsn/y competent, specialised and 
tboreugli coaching becomes a MUST. 


^Our Professional 
Commitment t 

We coach in regular 
Courses 01 Bombay, Pune I 
and by POSTAL TUITION 
throughout Indio for objacliue '> 1 

and descriptive test of PO exams 
All subjects— II Reasoning (verbal, logical, 
non varboll (2) Quantitative Aptitude 
131 Ceneral Awareness andCurrent Affairs 
14) English Comprehension (S) Essays, 
letters, precis writing—are covered exhaus¬ 
tively. Specialised practice books on all 
subjects covering thousands of typical 
and actual exam questions are supplied 
in the Course. These books are not sold 
to others. 


NSB*s Faith in 

Speciaiisation: JiSESSrf^ 
'^SCHOOL or 
Notional School of Banking. BUOing 
head-quartered at Bombay, sgC ^ 

was founded years ago os a gn _j. 

specialised institute providing ..zrT~-J 
coaching mainly for BANK KECKUITMENT 
exams—of POs and Clerks, 
ft has grown rapidly und is now the largest 
pre-recruitment training institute in the 
country. Our continuous reseorch and 
on-going study o/objective and descriptive 
exam question papers have contributed 
to our present pre-eminence as the central 
institute for BANK RECRUITMENT 
training. ” 



Success Earned is ^jjjj 
Success Deserved; 

We are just a few years o/^*S§£^n^ 
but our successes have been^^*“^ 
noted ocross the country. Help and 
recognition have come from everywhere 
and in abundance. Test after test, 
hundreds of our students join the 20 
Nationalised Banks, State Bank. Associate 
Banks, Lie. GIC, ECGC as Officers. 

The subjects, syllabus, pattern of tests 
and examining body (NIBM) for all these 
exams are same. Nalurany we have a 
single common BRPO course for all 
these exoms Success oriented students 
jainjht Course well in advance Of the 
test and benefit by our step-by-step and 
exhaustive coaching. Admissions are 
open round the year but the number of 
admissions is limited to the number of 
vacancies declared by Banks. 

JOIN NOW AND PREPARE FOR A 
RICH AND REWARDING CAREER. 

For details of vacancies, application 
lorms and our special courses, please 
contact personally or write today with 
Rs. 2/- P.O./M.O. to:* 




National 
3 School of 


Banking 


TclegtKn: BANKSCHOOL 
Telephone: <66280 

Indian Education Society Campus 
Ash lane (Babrckar Margo 
on Gokhaic Reed. (Nerttg 
Dadar. Bombay 400 OBO 


the only specialised Bank Recruitment institute in the emuntry. 
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ICTTCRS 


WMpon Of Exploitation 

Hclioton IS iDriftfrd ?i rnoM ofrectivc weapon to 
exploit tiiiriianitv 

Avntsh Pvthfik, Delhi 

Ib40 

Boomorongi 

Oot^ Reagan raatisit that tii*; Stai Wars pro 
granime will ultiritciMv devour tlie stars on his own 
t\HQ? 

Neerej Sherme, Delhi 

Priw-winning L*lt*r Rt 25 


Intogrity Indoodi 

Talk iibotii fidtioria) •ritogrityt Whop walls of 
soparatiori and .jiionatioi^ are tioing sfioiod up with 
obnriviously coined words like 'i|uotas' and 
roservations 

Kelyen Mukherfee, Celeutte 

Tho Right Couse 

The time hao now i.onie lor man itt fight witfi all 
his might for lovr* and l eaoo. 

Re/mder K(*poor. Kernel 

It IS bad thiti nut <>h wisf) for peace, it i.s wonsc (hat 
most do not wtitk for it It is worst that s<jrno of tfiom 
aru opposed to it. It i:. a pilv that tfiore ati.- mar>y wf>o 
do nnno ol ihnS'* 

Predip Semenferey, Bhubeneswer 

Tho Dovii Within 

Disarrnarnunt ti<i>dly the perfect solution--if 
there arc no borr't*'.. man will slili tiqfit W'lth sticks and 
stones and his nails tind teeth, as lono as his Wiirnng 
instinct lomains 

Seytte Murtt, Cochm 

Mooning Of Tourism 

Promotion ot »oi.rnr drutf; nu» mean building li/e- 
star hotels, but pni.'O'ng opportunities to all ntic- 
tions of piKipIo to know more «*iboul ttieir country 
and .Its cultural fientage ^t prcsei'.i foi ttu.* 
government. tounsm (iehniieiy means only 
foreign cx( hnnqo 

V. Vt^eye Knshnen, Hyderebed 

who is Guilty? 

in Hello Folks lUM '801 you talk misguided 
pmsoiKs Wivj am m«v ’ Ar»- they the Sikhs or the mis¬ 
guided politicians Ah'i mfitc.iil of settling ll’n Punjati 
issur; went on cnsii'ucj prs)ti(t;'n& by promoting Bhin* 
dranwaie. etc. whicfi wc all know-' 

K. S. Sethu Medheven. Medres 

A Great Help 

Ihc iiiiiuic How To Tackle CAT-1 (S6p '851 by 
tclgw Thorpe was very useful and espet'.iallv. the Por- 
lion on rnglish amf Quoniitative Aplilufle was well- 
wi'lten 1 woulrf lil-e lo see more of sncli articles, 
w’licli make vuiu -naga-'inu difletunl from 
Olfiers. 

Tilak.H.v Sharma. Fenaepur City 


For the past lew months. I have been reading your 
magaiiitie regularly. Since I am preparing for the CAT 
(Common Admission Test). I found tho exclusive arte 
i;le on CAT (Seii 'flb) very useful. 1 arn pleased lo 
learn that more articlgs devoted to CAT will be 
aripeanng in your lonhcoming issues. 

Surinder Kumpr Mahefen. Pan/kula (Haryana) 

Prioritiot 

Here are two very special news items: (i) Rajasthan 
Is in the grip of the worst famine of this century. |ii) Rs 
40-45 citares are being spent on the Congress Cen¬ 
tenary Celebration Exhibition in Jaipur. 

Ravindra Misra, Jaipur 

World War III In Tho Making 

Looking at lire goings-on between the super¬ 
powers. I feel ifie next world war will be fought over 
the issue of disarmament. 

AnilSherme. Petne 

should Bo But Never It 

All India Radio broadcasts in a regional news 
bulletin: "The slate's forest department has implanted 
Z.bO.bOO seedlings dining tins week to celebrate 
Vano-Mahoishav' But the news ttial nevei comes 
alter e month: "Out of 2.50.600 srredlings implanted 
to celebrate Vano-Mahoishav. 2.50.000 died due lo 
want of care." 

P.K. Sahoo, Dist Ohankana! (Orissa) 

Portiot Galore 

In our country, there are more 'nationaT pat lies 
than national' men. The political parties easily oui- 
iKiinbei Itie politician.s truly cununitted lo the couritiv's 
progress. - This is hardly surprising considering 
eveiybody wants to reeclt the top and assume 
power 

Yogash Kalra. New Delhi 

Worth A Thought 

On tho occasion ot ttie Akali Oal's viclcnv m itic 
Punjab elections. PM Rajiv Gandhi said that it is ilie 
victory of unity and integiily. I wonder what he would 
have said had the Congress (I) won. 

Krishna Chandra Sirtgh. Cuttack 

Waste Of Precious Talent 

It w;j5 distresbinq to know Uiat many of the ilM 
topMw:; {How To Menege Menegement, Oct '8b) 
have ctiosen to loin rnultindtional:; like Bank of 
Arne-ica. Amuncan Express and Citi Bank rather than 


WIN A PRIZE 

Do our crikIm prava h a yau la toy lainalli- 
ifigl? b thaia onylhing aha yew faal (batiely 
obaul? Haia't yewr chonea la lay b and moha 
tmna manay in lha bargain. The ban lanar wW 
adn Rs 40, lha lacand Ri 25.. 

Sa, wdiy dan't yaw gwt ciackinii? 

Yewr laHart tkewld be lagi b l y anHlan/ 
typed, net excaad200 weidta^inciwdayawr 
fall noma and ed d raia.Wa may ado dieni lor 
pwipaws of cfarily at s p ac e. 


serve their own country. Swami Vhrekananda's words 
come to my mind. "Him I call a traitor who having 
been educated at the expense of the poor man pays 
not the least heed to him." 

V. Jayandran Manon Bangakua 

Akglis And Torrerism 

CM S.S. Bamala said. "The Akali Govammant's 
policy towards the tenorists in Punjab would be one 
ol love." Tlte question is whether the policy would 
slratter or shelter terrorism. 

Rajash Kumar. Delhi 

Make Tho Makers 

Our education system makes it amply clear that 
adequate provision must be made to educate the 
makers of the education system itself. 

Kumar Ra/iv. Patna 

Dio A Thousand Deaths 

Cowards die inariy limes before their deaths. Nay. 
VIPs in a democratic country die many limes before 
their deaths. 

Saniay KrSahay, Jamshedpur 

Victim Of Progress? 

I have a sinking teeling that India is soon going to 
be a pathetic victim of cornpulensation. 

Re/iy Mehratra. Lucknow 

■Impossible SituoHon 

India IS trying her best to be a superpower. 
Peiliaj^s ilial is why she is unable to prevont many ol 
tioi (leople Irom going below the poverty line every 
yoar. txcusable indeed. 

Subhendu Kumar Mishra, Bhubaneswar 

Irralevont 

This IS With reference to Preparing For An 
lnterview'2 (Sep '8b). The board members of any 
interview board have to ludge the knowiedge and the 
uveraH personality of the interviewer within an 
average time of 1 b minutes. If the interviewer asks 
the candidate what tlie 'S m fiis name S. Gopel 
siundh toi. hw answer sfioulo have txren precise orKj 
to the point, that is, '8* stands lor Suuraninnyaiver. 
The answer to tf«e second quostiort regarding the 
origin of his name should have been Gopa) is one of 
the several names of Lord Krishna. Lord Krishna is 
one of the several (10) incarnations of Vishnu, the 
preserver of tfie vast universe, accrifdiog to Hindu 
mytfTolugy. The res'! of it was irrelevant to the 
question. 

M. Mohan Raoi, Delhi 

Miaokon Identity 

In Word Play 1 (Sap '8b) out~of the 22 authors 
mentioned tour are French and two Irish The French 
authors are: 2ola. Cmile(1840-'902): 2. Hugo. Vic¬ 
tor (1802-1885). 3 Verne. Jules (1828-1905): and 
4. Oiimas. Alexanrttel1803-1870). The Irishaiithors 
are; 1. Swift. Jonathan (1667-1745) and 2 Shaw. 
George Bernard (1856-19b0). The name of the book 
supposedly by an American and English author was 
Pygmalion by G.8. Shawfinsh). 

Assam Saksane, Naw Oalhi 
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A s we were moving out ot the 

marriage pandal. thanking the hosts 
for the lovely food and beautiful 
coffee, a gentleman butted in. "The coffee 
was good. Mrs Batra." The lady s.miled. "I 
hope the food was also good. Mr Shar- 
ma." "Yes. yes. of course." said Mr 
Sharma and walked away, not realising tfie 
full implicdtfon ot what Mrs Batra had said. 

Not many pooplo talk realising what 
they are saying or remembering that every 
word has an effect In this particular case, 
what Mr Shorrna conveved to Mrs Batra 
was that only the coffee was good. In fact, 
he wanted to say tfi.ii the food ii.r.luoing 
the coffeje was good. If he had said, "Cof¬ 
fee was also grjc.d." he would have elluc- 
tively convoyed his feeling to Mrs Batra. 

Language, in leality. is the vehicle to 
communicate with each other. You have 
to or e Oiffererit kinds of words with dif- 
teient people to communicate tfie same 
idea, buppo.se your friend has been given 
an extension of service. You can safely say 
to him: "1 am hapfiy that you have got an 
extension o! two years." But you cannot 
say the same woitis to youi boss because 
it you do he may feel offended. An 
appiopriate expressioti would l>e; "Sir, I 
have heard that you fiavo been persuaded 
to work for two ntore years. We are 
happy". 

Churchill. It IS .‘.u'd. artached great 
importance to corject usage of.words. 

M.O Mathai has narrated a l<w mstanci.-s 
of Churchill s in fiis fjook Reminiscences 
Of The Nehru Age. 

Once, at a dinner table. Chur-.hiii ujid 
his wife, "You ought not to.Sriv ' urv deli- 
ciousvneiicious' .’ilone expresses eveiyihino 
you wish to say. 'I'cn would not say ‘very 
unigue'." In Ifiis co''-.irjction. Lord Moian 
(the famous pfiysicir.n) says that Churchill 
once thought of including the following in 


-a speech at a university: "A man called 
Thompson went to a surgeon and asked 
him to castrate him. The surgeon 
demurred. But when the man persisted 
and argued, he eventually agreed and took 
him into the hospital. The morning after 
the operation, Thompson woke up in great 
discomfort. He noticed that the man in the 
next bed was in pain and was groaning. 

He leaned towards him over the side of the 
bed. "What did they do to you?" he asked. 
The man replied. "I have been circum¬ 
cised." "Good Lord" Thompson exclaimed. 
"That is the word ! couldn't remember 
when the surgeon asked me what I wan¬ 
ted done." 

One evening Churchill was sitting on his 
bed and shouting for his hotwater bottle. 
The valet appeared. Churchill asked him 
where the hotwater bottle was. The valet 
replied, "You are silting on it Sir. not a 
good idea." Churchill smiled and replied. 

"It is not an idea but a coincidence." 

Words change their meaning in dif¬ 
ferent times and societies. If one is not car¬ 
eful. one can suffer a great deal of 
enbarrassment. About ten years back, 
when I was on my first visit to tfie United 
States an American friend invited me for 
dinner. I asked him: "When should I 
reach?" He said: "Come any time, earlier 
the better as we yvouid have more time to 
chat.'= He had also invited a few Indians 
and Americans to meet me. 

I roachod at / p. m. and found no one 
there. Tfie host welcomed me and offered 
a drink. I war, a little confused as there was 
no sign of a party. I thought maybe I was 
early and people would come around 
eight. But there was no sign of other peo¬ 
ple joining in. Then I asked: "What Iras 
hafipened to the others. You said that you 
have invited a few more?" 

"Oh. they all come in the noon. We 
had a good gatlienog. and great fun. 

Since ttiore was no way to get in touch 
with you, we thougtii you had forgotton. 
as riiariyjndians lio." 

My prid(! was hurt and in an annoyed 
lone I reloited: "You wanted me lor din- 
nci. didn’t you.’" 

"Dinner on Sunday means the noon 
meal On other days also we invite ior sup- 
pei. Dinner is veiy formal and ir. only on 
special occasions." 

I learnt a lesson. 

• 

The Chinese have become crazy 
about learning tnglish as the language is 
considered a sure road to success. This 
was revealed by the members of the 


Chinese Journalists Association currently 
in India. Apparently, the Chinese have 
realised that knowledge of an international 
language like English is very necessary.for 
gening better jobs in foreign countries and 
promoting business in the international 
: market. Though the Chinese have the 

option to learn other languages like 
Japanese. . Russian. French and Spanish, 

I the majority,prefer English. The learning of 

English hat> gained prestige among 
intellectuals and those who do not know 
the language feel envious of those who 
know It. Subsequently, the prestige of 
English teachers has soared. Keeping in 
view the impoitance 6t the language, the 
> Chinese government tias made teaching of 
English compulsoty from the eighth stan¬ 
dard onwards. 

Since the Cfiiriese are far behind cs far 
as the knowledge of English is concerned, 
they have devised imaginative ways ot 
teaching the language. Many magazines 
have come ufi to help tfie Chinese to learn. 
English clearly and systematically. 

The way ttie Lnglisti language is gaining 
importance in China, ttie authorities are 
afraid that it may replace the Chinese 
language itself. Therefore, great care is 
being taken to protect it The Chinese are 
not encouraged to have day-to-day con¬ 
versation in English and it.is considered 
preposterous to speak English wherever it 
is not desired. 

We. on tfie oitier tiand. are discourag¬ 
ing tfie learning of f.ngli.sh. Thtjugh we 
s fiave a well-developed infrastructure to 
teach English and a strong desire on the 
part of an average Iridian to learn it. the 
reaching ot English has become sub¬ 
standard due 10 tfie myopic vision of 
I politicians. 

We need a pragmatic approach 
towards the English language. There is no 
doubt that it is an international language 
and knowledge ot it is a definite advan¬ 
tage. Why tfien should it nut be taught 
scientifically and widely in India? We have 
a large number of English teachers: the 
only profilem is that English is not taught 
at the rigfit stage and in the rigfit way. 

Since young boys and girls in schools 
I- and colleges are tfie ones who are most 
directly affected by the knowledge of 
English or the lack of it. a demand should 
come from them for the effective teaching 
of English. 
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TCST VOUR WORD POUiai 



Th« p«r-l«ct WORD. It it on th* lip of yourlonguo,ori(ithM> 
don in tho bock of your mind? Eillior way, wo ogrook. it's an 
•loquont probiom. 

And to each month wo bring you ihit column, tailor- 
modo to niit your roquiromontt. Twonly now wordt corn- 
plot* with ihoir mooningt and utago. 

But whoft to unique about our word power exercite? 
The 20 tentencet are informertion-packed and fact-laden— 
facts which are often not eotily available. A weighty two- 
in-one package, wouldn't you agree? 

Tick ihe word or phiar>c you believe is nearest in meaning to the key 
word: 

1 abstain: A. to hold away (rom B: weaken C: win the favour of 0: 
substitute one thing for another, 

:> al«A puie colourlost; drink B: light-coloured beer C: tree (of the 
b.ri.h larnilyl D. (lar.sage. 

:i. blitz: A' heavy Hnowfall B' briglit flame C: a swift, sudden attack 
D: dishonlrst trick 

4. boisterous: A: heavy B: noisy C: healthy-looking D: frivolous 
1), cavity A unrierground room B: large, open pot C: hollow D: 
underground passage 

(i chaos: A: destruction B: decay C: total disorder D: dr"ception 
/. countorfeit. A: ah'-exact copy 6: sudden attack C: violent retort 
D; lorgdd 

8 doport' A: to cxiiel B: overthrow C: cause to wittier 0: subdue 
H oliido: A: to dodge B: remove C: draw out D: make clear 

10 formont: A: to undergo chemical changes B: pretend C: boil D: 
recede 

11 golvaniso. A: lo shock or rouse B: push C: hasten D; sparkle 
IV. mausoleum' A: a flonr (.’ovetiug B: a plat.e ot [iilgrirnage C: a 

stalely lomb D: a ttiuseiirii 

1.1). opulence: A musical composition B: greed C wealth D: energy 
14 precarious. A. unimportant H: uncei tain C: dull 0: steep 
1b. revile: A. tu attack will, contornrituous language B: bring back 
lo crmsc.imisriess C: cancel D: retuse to.accepl 
1 (> soporific: A' amiable B’ decefitive C: dieaniy U: causintj sleep 
I 7 squabble. A poverty B: petty guairel C: shrili cry D; small tree- 
r.linihiiifi annual 

IB subside' A: in go down slowly B: beconio shring C: give in D: 
nsluce in siatun, 

i'.l troupe. A' a giuiip ot soldiers B: fieshwater ti.sh C'agreement to 
•.top fighting for a time O' company of porformois 
tycoon- A. /lonnii ;iioiin B; playboy C. heavy instrument D; 
P')•.*.■■ •iliii hii. iiiessman 

(Answers on page 70! 


no police force till 1829.The public opinion feels that the police would 
become an instrument in the hands of the executive to suppress 
freedom. 

N. S. Saksena in The Times Of Indie 
The way to solve regional problems is through dialogue and negotiation 
and not invasion and occupatioa 

Ronald Reagan to TO! correspondent 
By digging a hole for South Africa (SA| they (Commonwealth countries 
and tfie US) could end up burying themselves. If SA were to hold up 
theii chrome exports, one million Americans would lose their jobs and 
promoter industries in Europe would be brought to a standstill. 

SA President Pieter Botha's reaction to Bahama Proposal. 

The Times Of indie 

The upsurge of black anger within the country (South Africa) seems to 
be ajjproaching tho point of no return. Tfie writing is writ large on the 
wall: an orderly and peaceful change or a bloody end to the most inhu¬ 
man dispensation in the world. The choice is Pretoria's. 

Indian Express 

f^ato. the fountainhead of Western political theory, declared over 2.500 
years ago that tyrants are by nature criminals. 

The Economist 

Riols are more frightening than wars. You know, in a wai. exaclly who.se 
target you are. In riots the bystander...is likely to be an indiscriminate 
target for bolfi sides. 

Oom Mnraes in Debonair 

The only real freedom is in order, an acceptance of boundaries. 

fieter Ustinov 

I do noi know of any .society ot people, animals or inseci.s liiat has exis¬ 
ted for long without an elite. Russia and India, as well as countries in the 
West, have their special academies designed to produce excellence. 

Civilisations have often been found on classical languages, and to learn 
to think in a foreign tongue is no bad training for the rnipd. 

.1.1. M. Gibson III Indian Express. 

OUOTRDIC OUOTCI 


tHbUGHtf 

l-fcre s some food tor flioughl... provided you pause to pon¬ 
der over it. These passing thoughts on various social, politi¬ 
cal and economic issues, expressed by o few observant 
minds, often portray the bare realities of life. They may 
even set your thought processes in motion! 

'. iinaMi-. nr.' 'ini.uil.iiii, hut !h« true dchievemellt is lliat of ttie person 
v.i'”' -.1111 •.. nit',1.' ■'! ii M'j It r. P i'. Uslia. after all wtio gets the gold 

ii.f-:i r. Tfft !.<•• r.tiijx h‘ 

Aim Abratiani in The Hindustan Timas 
111 !' wiinn i.-t niKiii', i.idriy ii. I.icoil wilt mcieasirig jiiotectionism. falling 
'iiiniiiic'Ji!.' ;ii;.' i-;,. iiid .1 •.(ivcTf tiohl .'•.iiM''.. made worse by high interest 

liilt:;;. 

N.C Mfiion iri The Hindustan Times 
Sir Rnbr'ii Pii'.'i, .igaiii.si Imavv odds, succeeded in getting parliamentary 
aftproval loi a regular Police in 1B29. S i ce then tlio British policeman is 
called a "kwibhy" -an affectionate dimmutivi.- for "Robeit". 

N.S. Saksena in The Times Of Indie 
Ihrouqfiout Ifieir liistnr/ the British have been reluctant to give more 
l.'i.'lii llie fiarest iiiiiiimuiii poweis to their pohee.Indeed. Britain had just' 


I Ilf .,p|tjct ol government in j 
(leuce and in war is not the glory 
III nileis or races, but the happi¬ 
ness ol the common man. 

William, Lord Beveridge 
A rich man's joke is always funny. 

T.t. Brown 
It we command our wealth, we 
shall be rich and free; if our 
wealth commands us. we are 
pool indeed. 

Edmund Burke 

The best leason why Monarchy is 
a strong government is that it is 
an intelligible government. The 
mass of mankind understand it. 
and they hardly anywhere in the 
world understand any other. 

Welter Begehot 
Everything is only for a day. both 
that which remembers and that 
which is remembered. 

Marcus Aurelius Antoninus 
Rome has spoken; the-case- is- 


concludud. 

St Augustine 
A man that studieth rrivenge 
keeps his own woundr green. 

Francis Bacon 
If Ihere is a hill upon earth, it is to 
be found in a melancholy man's 
heart. 

Bobert Burton 

An apology for the Devil—it 
must be remembered that we 
have only heard one side of the 
case. God has written alt the 
books. 

Samuel Butler 

There is no finer investment for 
any community than putting milk 
into babies. 

Winston Chtirehill 
Men will confess to treason, 
murdar, arson, false teeth, or a 
wig. How many of them will own 
up to a lack of humour? 

■frank Colby 
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A PROGRESS REPORT 

bY ANITA NARAYAN 6 SRIDHAR RAMAN 

Rural India—thirty years of modest development have changed its outlook. And though the change has not been dramatic, 
it has been in its own quiet way significant and creditable. Deep pockets of poverty are still very much a familier part of the 
scenario. Needless to say, the challenges ahead are daunting: but the mechanical capability and e.xpenise that India has 
acquired in the last two decades should enable her to combat them with confidence. In these pages, we present an 
analysis of rural India's development in the social, economic, cultural and political spheres. 


A Sriculture is the mainstay of India’s 
economy. It provides livelihood to 70% 
ot India's population and constitutes 
40% of the national income. In addition, inputs 
for 70% of the nation's exports come from this 
sector. Nearly 60% of India's teeming 
workforce is engaged in agriculture and allied 
occupations, vu animal husbandry, poultry 
farming and forestry. Agriculture als<. supplies 
raw materials to leading Indian industnes such' 
as cotton and jute textiles, soap, sugar, food 
products and tea. Together, these agro-based 
industries ar:count tor b0% of the total income 
generated by the manufacturing sector. 

India's record 'n the agricultural sector does 
not quite measure up to the high standards set 
by some of the world s top-notch perfoimers in 
the field. Yet its achievements in itic last three 
decades are (jtienonienal. considering ttie ruins 
in Which the British left our rural economy (see 
Table A). Production of loodgrains liar roc¬ 
keted by 194%. oilseeds by over 50%. sugar¬ 
cane by a staggering 20/%. cottoii by 117% 
and jute by more than 200%. 

The most cunsjricuous qairi of these years 
tias been the conquest ot larnine. The post- 
indejasndcnce annual growth rate of 2.'/% and 
the fact that this lato haiT been consistently 
higlter than ilie jjopulation growth rate of 2.1% 
explain India's steady march towards self- 
sufticiency in food. What propelled us towards 
self-sutliciencv was partly the strategy ot 
planned development adopted by India. In 
every five-year Plan, the Planning Commissioii 
fixed specific targets for eacti crop. It also char¬ 
ted out tire programmes necessary for rapid 
agricultural growtti. vu irrigation, soil conserva¬ 
tion. dry farming and land reclamation, supply 
of fertilisers, better ploughs and improved 
agricultural implements and propagation of 
scientific methods of cultivation. The govern¬ 
ment expressed its eagerness to ring 
institutional changes by setting up a wide net¬ 
work of community and agricultural develop¬ 
ment services. The use of land reforms, 
expansion of transportation, power, marketing 
and other key facilities like cooperative credit 
gave a powerful impetus to the agricultural sec¬ 
tor and catalysed its growth. Since the Third 
Plan, ytowing emphasis has been laid on 
acquainting farmers with the latest develop¬ 
ments in scientific research through concerted, 
programmes like Intensive Agricultural Oistrici 
and High Yielding Varieties (HYVIorogramme. 

The cumulative impact ot an tnese steps 
swept India through phases of vigorous 
agricultural growth, the green revolution being 
the most notable of them (see Table B). The 
effect of the green revolution can be best seen 
in the fact that while between 1960-61 and 


1980-81 the total area under cultivation rose 
by only 7%. production shot up by 40% and 
yield per hectare by 27% 

These achievements were also made poss¬ 
ible by the government's etiorls to develoj) a 
scientific temper among the villagers and in 
Indian agriculture .is a whole. The ligutus 
speak: irrigated area 60m hectares in 198? -83 
up trom 2.6m hectares in 1950-51: coiisumj)- 
lion of fertilisers 64.2 lakli tonnes in 1982-83 
taking oft from 22.6 lakh tonnes in as late as 
1970-'/I. An opocti-making technological 
breaktliriiugh in spreading the cover ot HYV 
resulted in the growtti of area under IIYV to 
46.bni hectares by 19R1 -82. 

White the achievements ot the past are 
something to be proud of. the ctiallenges ot the 
future are overwhelming. Foi, as P.C. Joshi 
notes. "India was able ro acliievy an incremen¬ 
tal output of 100m tonnes from bOm tonnes in 
1950- 51 to 150m tonnes in 19b4 8o. all in a 
[leriod of 3b years. The country has now to 
increase its output tiy 70m tonnes river a 
period ot only 15 years." Foi India's pojiulaiion 
.s expected to grow at the rate of around 2 8% 
over the next 15 years oi so Indian agriculture, 
therefore, like Alice in wonderland will have to 
keep running just to stay in the same place 

Land Reforms 

At the time ot Independence India being a 
predominantly agrarian society, the rural sec.ior 
received much attention from jilanners and 
politicians alike. The fact was liigiilighted that 
Indian society and economy being 
oveiwhelmingly rural was deeply related with 
the pattern of land organisation. Land not only 
constituted the major source of livelihood for 
the people, but also determined the systert- ol 
social stratification, -power structure, village 
and family organisatioa 

The landownership patterns pievalem at 
indejaendence were those inheiited from British 
rule and can be diMinguished into three types: 

Zemindari system: Revenue was collected 
by the Zamindar who acquired the status ol a 
landlord. This system was greatly exploita ive 
and asymmetrical in nature with the landlord- 
controlling vast holdings at one end. and an 
ever increasing nurr.ber of landless agricultural 
labourers at the other. In between, in varying 
degrees of sub-inteudation (hierarchy), were 
numerous intermediaries—tenants, poor 
peasants, sharecroppers, rtc. The iamiridari 
system was extensively found in Bengal. Bihar. 
North Madras and Varanasi. 

Ryotwari system: Occupiers of small 
-independent holdings paid revenue drrectly to 
the state. This system was largely found in Cen¬ 
tral India, Bombay and Berar. 


Mahatwari System: Land wa.s held in con¬ 
trol by village communities who together were 
tu’ld resjionsible lor the collection ot revenue, 
this lyjif; ril land ownerr.hip pattern was 
introduced-in Agia. Avadh and Punjab. 

Hence tlie land-nwneistiip patterns at Uie 
tiriir* ol indejieridence jiiesenled a very di.sirtal 
fiicturi' charactciised by gross socio-economic 
inerjunlitics and siiong feudal elements. In 
“1951. 78% of the laiidlioldtngs were below 10 
acies, whereas 5.6% ot the lolal holdings were 
above 25 acins. 

It IS atie to the existence of this depres.sing 
state ot affairs that ttie Planning Commissron in 
19b? gave concrete exjiression to the commit¬ 
ment to land reforms. It specified that the 
(inrnary aims of the land reform programme 
were ledistributlon ot land among the landless, 
establishment of individual tioldings. security of 
tenure and bringing the cultivated land in to 
direct coiiirbci witti the Stale. The general 
scheme of ilie jiiogiairirne consisted of the 
tollowing features (a) aholilion ot inter- 
miidi.'iries; (b) tenancy reforms; (c) land ceilings; 
(d) agrarian reorgani-.ation; (e) organisation of 
cootiiaative latms. 

The first jihrise of land reforms whicfi was 
cl)aracteri.sed by thi' implementation of the 
Zamindan Abolition Arts. 1951. emphasising 
the complete abolition of iiarnindari and large 
landholdings, can be said to be the only aspect 
of ttie programme to have achieved a certairi 
measure ot success, in the sense that it cur¬ 
tailed tlie /ariiiiidar's jiower lo rriake arbitrary 
deiriartdr. foi seivices including bagar (lorr.eij 
■aliour). 

Many tenants were able to acquire seedre 
land tenuie. no longer being burdened by exor¬ 
bitant rent demands. However, this by no 
means implies tfiat the ramindars weie the 
losers all the way. Due to the flexible terms of 
ihe Act. whereby ttie ^ainindars' khudkasht 
lanrl jjiersonal cultivation) could be retained, ii 
became possible for them to usurp land under 
Ihe guise of 'personal cultivation', and so evic¬ 
tion of tenants took place on a large Scale, with 
many becoming landless agricultural laboureis. 
Further, due to inadequate or faulty land 
recoiqs. as in UP and Bihar, more land was 
seized unaer the same pretext. The percentage 
ol absentee landlords (those residing in cities 
and tiaving their holdings supervised by inter¬ 
mediaries remained almost the same, many 
being political representatives ol rural areas 

Tenancy reforms wnich aimed at the security 
of tenure, regulation of rent and conversion of 
tenants into owners also could not achieve their 
objectives. In many instances, even the land 
reform policies were not implemented by the 
states, as land reform, being a state subject. 
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was left tr the inuepenaent oiscreiiah of the 
inrliuirii la! atates. The tenants being poor and 
iiittoraie were also not aware of their rights and 
besides, due to then insecure position, were 
nftHii siibiected to large-scale evictions 

Land ceiling whose aim was the redistribu¬ 
tion of excess land (taken from the landlord) 
among the landless also had as one of its 
principal obiectives tfio conversion of tenants to 
owher-farmers. However, when-the laws wore 
enacted, tfiey were once again riddled with 
loopholes and so failed to achieve their objec¬ 
tives. In the case of the Bihar Land Reforms Act 
1961. though provisions were made for the 
landio'rrl to retain khudkasht land, m the same 
clause another statement read that if any land 
owner had not transferred excess land to heirs, 
he should do so within six months of the law’s 
implomentationi Land growing cash crops 
were also exempted from the ceiling law 
whereby an enterprising landowner in Madras 
converted his 20.000 acres of land under rice 
to sugarcane plantation! Hence, with all the 
looi>hole.s. .illegal transfeis and paper partitions, 
the cwlirig laws defeated the very purpose for 
whit;h they were insniuiort. Gandhian 
moveinenis like Bhoodan. Gianidan and Sam- 
fiattidan whicfi tried tri achieve Ore same ends, 
after gaming some inilial rnoiTieritum failed tc 
achieve theii obiectives. 

The venture of coof>erative joint farming 
which was floated to increase efficiency, pro¬ 
vide more opportunities tor Ihe landless and 
tinally result in a food surplus also, despite all 
good intentions, failed. In many instances, 
funds were allocated to non-existent coopera¬ 
tive loint tarmirig societie:. whicfi led to the 
scrup'ping ol Itif' anlire scheme. Countries 
when- lanri refoiri programme's have been 
uritorced Rliic.Hv •inch <is .Japan and South 
Korea, hi'ue mel witfi ;i 'remendous measure of 
succe.RS 

In ihe Indian coniuxi, tfir- land lotorm pro- 
grarrime has berm Oarolv sal.slactoiy. Noted 
si't^iiais Riic:!! as P C ,io;;i'.i tiave attributed 
tins lailure lo Ihe inconsisloncv betw(3en tfie 
ideology behind the programme and the 
legislation crnborlvino it Whemas the'ideology 
of the programnii' w.h radical m rialure being 
strongly ui'ti-lanrilciri'' and '•.cnnnntted lo the 
intorosis of the uirai pooi. the lerpslation was 
not correspondingly s!ioi'i| .I'ld primarily rep- 
resetiieif the it'tcroHis o' *he intertnediale 
claicses such as ifie i ich pwisanp. In the case ot 
Irid a, 11 i.i seen that laiitl concenit.ition was not 
radically changed but tiie',;''- mnditied. Further, 
protection was not givrsn in all tyires of tenants 
but only In those tielnnging to Ihe uppei Strata 
ol Ihe tenancy. Besides the implementation and 
follow-up of Ihe fiiograiiiiue was delegated to 
Ihe norma' admiinstrativp channels of the 
government which had no tiiiie-bocind pro¬ 
gramme and comniilment. Barring some areas 
in UP where secunly o' lenuir' was granted to 
some category of tenants, the tenancy reforms 
have been dc'emed a lolji failure. 

On tfie w'hole. however. India's experiment 
with land reforms cannot be dubbed a total 
fiasco. The practice of begat (forced labour), 
debt slavery and illegal exactions are not as 
rampant as before. The Zamindari system fias 
been terminated in almost all areas. Jammu Et 
Kashmir. Kerala. West Bengal and UP are some 
of the states which achieved a certain measure 
of success in this prograriime. 



Harveating a change. 
Agrarian Structure 


As the Britishers had introduced three an- 
lerent types of revenue settlement patterns 
^amindaii. Ryotwari and Mahalwari) in the 
country, tfie emerging agrarian relations also 
varied. The agrarian relations in West Bengal, 
cfiaracterised by the Zamindari system, was 
very diffeiont from ttiai in Maharashtra under 
tfie Ryotwari system. After independence, dif¬ 
ferent pans ol Ihe country develoired diffeient 
inodes of production and again differing 
agrarian relations emerged. 

Due to prevailing socioeconomic con¬ 
ditions and the government's agricultural 
policy, economic developoient in rural India 
has been characterised by regional imbalances. 
Broadly streaking, in terms of economic 
development, India can be divided into five 
regions. Fast there is the semi-feudal eastern 
P'liipheral gioup consisting ol Assam. Manipur 
.and Orissa. Iliniachal Pradesh is included m 
Iftis group. Second, the backward semi- 
r.apitalist group which includes UP. Rajasthan. 
MP and Jammu & Kashmir. Third. West Bengal 
and Bihar constitute the mixed semi-foudal and 
sciiii-capitalist group wi(h some areas such as 
Burdwan and Purnea district being greatly 
developed, and others remaining grossly 
underdeveloped. Fourth, the developed 
capitalist north-west consists of Punjab and 
Haryana. Last. Maharashtra. Gujarat. Kai^ 
nataka, Andhra Pradesh, Tamil Nadu and 
Kerala form the capitalist southern and western 
states, though in some districts of the eastern 
states, strong feudal elements in the agrarian 
structure still persist. 

According to the amount ot actual labour 
and the share in the product, the Marxist 
scholar. Daniel Thomer, has identified three 
principal classes in the Indian agrarian social 
structure—Malik. Kisan and Mazdoor. Being a 


general outfirw. K pres^. .a .^orn^ 

prehensive ciassification ot the agrarian siUiation. 
prevailing in the dountry where not.only class 
considerations but even those of caste, con¬ 
tribute to the diversity. Thus in Karnataka the 
Okkaliga caste, in Andhra Pradesh, Kammas 
and Reddis while in Haryana, the Jats and 
Vadavs own the maximum landholdings and. in 
terms of w^lth and power, are the. dominant 
castes. Yet many of these castes in other parts 
of the country are small peasants. 

Similarly, before independence the nature ot 
agrarian relations also varied fibm region to 
region. Thus in Punjab, where the nature of 
agrarian relations vary greatly from that in 
Bihar, a nuge number ot migrant labourers from 
Bihar and eastern UP are employed in field 
work, and though by Punjab's standards they 
are underpaid, yet they are paid much more 
than what they would receive in Bihar. 
Therefore, there exists in Punjab the rich far¬ 
mer,, the middle farmer and the migrant Bihari 
agricultural labourer. However, this - exact 
classification cannot be applied to Bihar 
Where a number ot intermediaries still exist in 
different degrees of sub-infeudation between 
Ihe landlord and the landless labourer and the 
problem ot begar (forced labour) still remains. 
Further, whereas the rich farmer in Punjab 
works on 'the land with his own hands, this is ■ 
not so in Bihar where non-involvement in 
agricultural work is symbolic of high status. 

A significant develojrment after independence 
has been the emergence of middle level castes 
such as the Ahirs, Jats. Kammas or .Okkaligas 
who have greatly profited from the land ceilinj 
policies. Newly acquired wealth has added lo 
their landholdings which they have purchased 
from the higher castes. Absentee landlordism, 
earlier widely rampant throughout the couritry. 
has almost disappeared barring few exceptions 
like "genileman farmers". 

However, the (Kist-independence period has 
not.«^n any improvement in the condition of 
the landless agricultural labourers, sharecrop¬ 
pers and small peasants. With the breakdown 
in the earlier paternalistic system of relations 
(where despite the tremendous exploitation of 
the traditional landlord, the rural poor did 
receive some security due to the landlorcf s pat¬ 
ronage) even the little security enjoyed by the 
rural poor has been taken away, and tlie new 
agrarian relations have substituted it with noth¬ 
ing. The altitude of tfie aggressive middle cas¬ 
tes towards these poor sections .a one oT 
callousne.ss characterised by extreme exploita¬ 
tion and oppression. 

Poverty Alleviation 

While the per-hectare food production 
(yield) has steadily Increased since indepen¬ 
dence and particulaily in the wake of the green 
revolution (Sec Table A), the yields of all major 
cereals and cash crops, viz rice, wheat and co^ 
ton remain less then 30% of those obtained in 
the developed countnes (See Table Q. They are 
also well below the average world levels. 

The per worker output is also low by global 
standards. The average productivity per worker 
for 1969-70 was only Hs 1.213 ranging bet¬ 
ween Rs 3.'195 in Punjab and Rs 1.230 in UP. 
SiqnificMtntly. even thtiugh land productivity is 
highest in Kerala, an average Punjab farmer 
earns more than his Kerala counterpart. This is 
because there are more men to a hectare in 
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Kerala than in Runjab. This shoVvs that the 
tbigyest single influence on the economic condi¬ 
tion of' tfie-rural people is'the si7e of the 
agricultural population. 

In Inclia. a‘very large number of pooiJie live 
‘Oil agriculture. By 19/1 the agiicultuial pop¬ 
ulation had bloated to 383m from 1t>3m in 
1901. The tremendous pressure of (lopulation 
caused fragmentation of land. So intense was 
the pressure on land that desfiite a steep 
increase in the total area under cultivation since 
the turn of this century tfie aiea ul cultivated 
land per cultivater (land per capita) fell sfiarply 
from 0.43 hectares in 1901 to 0 j :t hectares 
1111981. 

Tlie two related factors have* inexorably 
driven the rural economy to tfie tirink. ! he des¬ 
perate scrainibleifor land and the niaunity of 
indu.s'.ry to provioe alternative oniployriKint are 
relentlessly [lushing farmers into the swelling 
ranks of landless labourers. Tfie last count put 
their number at 384m. and it is growing. These 
Mimers have lost their incomes and the assets 
with which they could earn their inermes. They 
are among the most wretched and aoicct of the 
rural pool. It is lhe.se farrneis who will have to 
be luhabilitated if at all rural India is to develop. 
This loalisalioii inoiiifited the govi.’iii:i:<:it to 
launch the poveity alleviation (irograiiiiii<-s. 

Followiiiy the failure ot th>! Ma'ialaiiobis 
Mindcl In r.ornhat Itiuian lualities. ii.uu.m plan- 
ii'irs shifted tficir ernpfiasis from h.-icring sheci 
growtfi to encouraging diif=ct attack.s on 
poverty through poverty ulloviation program¬ 
mes. Tfiese [irogr.immes followed two 
appiudcfies: one. tfie aiea a|i[>rOHch and two. 
the target afiproach To the foimei belonged 
the Drougfit Prone Area Programme and to the 
latter iirogrammes like the Small Farmers 
Develofirnenl Agency (Sf DA), employment 
Guarantee Scheme. Food lor Work Programme 
anti I raining Ruial Youth toi Sell Empioyinont 
(TRYSEM) In the Sixtti Plan, the two 
apfiioaches were combined into the Integrated 
Ruial Development PiogrammeflRDFr). 

Wtieii il was launched in 19/8. the IRDP 
war. hailed as Ir.dia's mtisl comprehensive 
atlemiit at garibi hatao. In the last seven 
years, most of tfie tuifies raised by the pro- 
giaiiinit! tiavfc tieen belied. Some of its 
cfieeiiest sufipotleis have become its 
‘>ta.jnctie;:l Cntics. 

In 1978-/9 the IRDP covered only 100 
blocks. Later it was extended to 2300 blocks 
and finally on Oct 2. 1980 all the country's 
b.011 blocks came under it. The Sixth Plan 
provided Rs 4.500 crores— Rs 3.000 crores in 
soil bank credits and Rs 1.500 crores in 
subsidicis—for the task of raising 1 bm people 
peimanently above the poverty line. Obvioudy. 
In gualify foi IRDP aid, a family had to be under 
the tmverty line, that is. have an annual income 
of less than Rs 3.500. 

Th^ implementation arm of the programme, 
the District Rural Development Agency, was 
assigned the crucial task of providing assets to 
landless labourers through the medium of sub¬ 
sidised assistance so that their earnings—-by 
operating Ifw asse's—could forever transcend 
the poverty line. The objectives were laudable, 
but tfie same, unfortunately, cannot be said 
about the methods employed to implement 
them. No wonder, the IRDP managed to uplift 
no more than 8% of the 15m it was targeted 
at, and with more ■ than twice this 


number joining the ranks of the pootest of [loor 
every year there is. if anything, more poverty 
now tharr there was in 1978. All refiorts cite 
coriuption. centralisation, mismanagement and 
maladministration as the principal causes tor 
tfie programme's ineffectiveness. 

Foi a programme whose entire focus wa-; to 
uplift the poorest of the poor, many of the 
beneficiaries weie suipiisingly welHieeled 
Noted rural poverty analysi. Dr Nilkantti Rath 
says. "Except in Haiastliaii and West Bengal 
beneficiaries were (iickod at random or under 
the duress of politicsl pressure ~ The Public 
Evaluation Organisation (PEG) says ttiat alrnnst 
3/4 ol all hou.ses chosen undci IRDP wtiic 
selected by petty olliciuls and only 28% by 
gram panr.hayats. Not surpnsingly tliLs led to 
gross violation ot the income limits. For instan¬ 
ce. V* of the lucky ones had an annual income 
of Over Rs 3.500. With another 30% in the 
not-so-poor income bracki.t ol Rs 2,500- 
3.500 walking av/ay with a big slice of tfie 
cake, the poorest of the poor got only 1/6 of. 
the bounty. Even tfie PEO report admits dial at 
least 26% of the [lersons assisted were too well 
off to gualify. Significantly only 28% of Itie 
beneficiarie.s repaid tlic loans. Juxla(io.sed. 
these two figures mean that only an alarmingly 
small number of the targeted families were able 
to reFiay the loar>s. A teeling tiinher reinforced 
by the PEO finding tfiai 50% to 60%i of the 
beneficiaries defaulted. 

Many ot iHOFs chioriic duliciciicies ate due 
to its cerilialised structure. Rules and 
.stipulations framed at the Centie are very often 
insensitivo to local needs and conditions. Tire 

TABLE A 

Production of Selected Crops since 
1950-51 


Items 

19SO-S1 

1983-84 

1, Foodgrains 

50 8 

149.8 

(m. tonnes) 



2. Oilseeds 

5.1 

12.5 

|m. tonnes) 

3. Sugarcane 

5/ 

1 75 

(rii. tonnes) 



4. Cotton 

3.0 

6 5 

(m. bales) 

5. Jute 

3 3 

7 4 

(ni bales) 



Source: Ministry 
Report 1983-84 

of Agriculture. 

Anr'uai 

allocation lot all blocks, for nistdiice, is die 
same IfKiugfi the extent of poveny and t.onse- 
quently the number of families ticluw the 

poverty line (families with levs thari 

Rs 3.500 

per year income) 

in no two block: 

; I!, alike 

Resulting in a curious situation where one stale 
has more money than it can u.so wh*lo aiu,>!hei 

state is strapped for cash. Furltier. 

renliallv 

determined goals 

and targets show liiile 

understanding of 

local limitations. 

Financial 


investment limits on different schemes fixed by 
the Centre are often imfiervious to the fact tliat 
the C'iSt of implementing them fluctuates frnni 
state , to state. Many a Ic-mily fias. tfieruforu. 
ended up with money entirely insufficient for 
operating its entet prise .(irofitably. Sots ol firo- 
grammes and protects are dealt out 
mecfianically to beneficiaries without evei 
evaluating their background and managerial 
capabilities. The result is the same—a growing 


legion ol sick projects. 

During the Sixth Plan period, IRDPs accent 
was on iiromoting cattle breeding by making 
cows available at heavily sulxsidisod rates to 
the poorest-. But in the abscrice of adequate 
liackward and forward linkages such as cheap 
and easily available foddci. icadily accnssible 
veterinary services and milk marketing outlets. 
It became impossible loi most ul the families to 
otierale ttie assets prolildbiy. So the 
beneficiaries did the next bust thing under tlie 
c.iicumstarices- they sold liieit cows. This refi- 
lescnts a ina|Oi tailure ol t he proqiamme 

TABLE B 


Increase in land (iroductiviiv in India 
(1901-82) 

(Kg/lieclare) 


19C0-61 

1982-83 

Rice 

1.013 

1.230 

Wheat 

851 

1.840 

Mai/e 

920 

1.100 

Ginundnuti 

745 

7(50 

Sugarcane (gur) 

4,613 

5.620 

Cotton 

125 

160 

Potato 

7.251 

13.480 


Source: Economic Survey. 1983-84. 

wli<<se ceiitiS: mis.'.'Oii was to raise the lamilios 
pemiaiientiv above die poverty line by turiiing 
ineni into selt-ieliaiil enliepreneiirs. Many anli- 
[loverly [iiogiaiiime'. like the IRDP tiave 
f|ut>tied also liec.atr.c ol die iiididereiit attitudes 
ol die wjiikers at the grassioots level, entiusted 
willi the key task ol exociilirui the [ilans 

llie eiiiaiiciimtioii of landless labourers is a 
iiuist lor die ecoiioiiiii resiiigeiic.e of luial 
India. Poverty alleviation |iiogiiimmes like 
IRDP. Ilieicloie. are essseniial; there can be no 
qiieslioii ol sci>i|i|iiiii| tfiem What liowever. is 
called lor is an tmaginalix'e and realistic effort to 
lid tfx' |.iroi)iairime ol it.s many stiorlcnniings 
file governiiieiit tia-' roc.enily announced 
seveia! sleii:. to n.-lonn die [I'ogiamme like 
r.hanoino tne .ifiproarli ot iinitoiinity lot fund¬ 
ing |iio|('Cl:. to achieve [ih/sK.ai and financial 
itiiciels to sells.iivity based on inr.iderice of 
[.'■veity II a stHtt; h.is a groaior iriculence of 
novefly. it will gel biggei alloiations and vice 
vcisd. Tlic idi rilihr.ation ol berieficanes will 
hence tordi fie lalified by village assemblies: 
liac.kage of .asi.islaiice to ensiiie protiei letuin.s 
on ifivestineiil;', i.s also fi'.>iiig tilanned This will 
(iroviik- the .issisted lainiho! with the 
wticiewidial In luii Itieir assets iin/fitably A 
new .sv-stein of concurrent ovalu.'il.ao iT i.uirenl 
and iv/o-yeai-old beneficiatie- and a toinmit- 
lee to review existiiuj administrative ariarige- 
riieril tor iiiral develoiiment an- also lo bo 
intinrtijced. 

Wtiil:.' Itiese measures aic in die ugtii oirec- 
tu.iii. certain odiei stofis could he initiated to 
turihei strengdien iriii/lemenlaliriri li v.oulil. toi 
instance, be rew-'iiding to eni.ourage voluiil.iry 
agencies to pardciiiate in tfie implcinenialion of 
such programnios Volurilaiy agencies nave 
often proved to be innovativo. catalyli... 
ablo rif creahng awareness, iiinhiiising the 
under-fir.vilcgod and molivahng the downtrod¬ 
den Their more vigorous role in organising 
them tor action is of crucial significance for 
building pressure from below. There is also a 
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case for reducing the aflocations for IROP dur¬ 
ing the Seventh Plan, and focussing resources 
on a fewer number of people. Says 
Swaminathan S. Aiyar. "Such an approach wiM 
have none of the excitement of the populist 
games that politictans play, but if it is adoop- 
ted. poverty alleviation will be real, not |ust on 
paper." 

Rural Politics 

The politics of the rural hinterland significan¬ 
tly influences the disinbution of power at the 
national level and also constitutes the base of 
the political structure in the country. 

Forrneny. liefore independence, political 
power was usually concentrated in the hands 
of the upper castes who were the locally domi- 
nani castes in their respective villages. i.e.. the 
landowning caste which had the maximum 
ecoTomic clout. Significant examples are the 
Bhurntas in Raiastliari. the Thakurs in UP. andi 
the Brahmins in Tamil Nadu. 

After independence, the base cf the political' 
structure changed substantially with the 
introduction of 'dpanchayati Raf in the villages, 
whose aim was the granting of a certain 
measure of autonomy to the village communi¬ 
ty. Subsequently every village was represented 
by an elected administrative body called thp 
Panchayaf which was headed by the ‘Pradhan. 
subcommittees called 'Nyaya Panchayats, were 
also set up to look into legal issues. 

In many legions, especially in south India, a 
rrerceptible sfiift in representation in these 
bodies was noticed from the upper castes 
down to the middle castes who had managed 
to acquire economic wealth. 

In the north, however, political tiower 
remained, more or less, consolidated in the 
hands ot the upper castes who managed to 
adapt to the changing situation although there 
aie exceptions to this. The jats are a case ot 
wealtfiy rural middle caste who have acquired 
political power m the north 

In soutti India, especially Tamil Nadu, tfie 
post-independence eia heralded a remarkable 
change where after centuries rtf oppression, the 
lower castes expressed their deep resentment 
towards the higher castes through the anti- 
Bralirniii nioveriient winch qained tremendous 
momentum due to the activities of the Oravida 
Mutmelia Ka.'ar^liuK- iDMK) Parly m Tantil 
Nadu. Ill the other southern states, such as Kar¬ 
nataka and Andhra Pradesh, the Okkaligas and 
the Kammas have emerged as powerful castes 
despite low pt>sitioi'.s in Ihn caste hierarchy. 

It is natural to wonder wfiy in the post- 
independence era. tins difference in tfie power 
structure between noith and south India 
developed. One of the primary reasons is That 
the oppression of the lower ca.stes in 'he south 
was more austere, and in many ways more 
humiliating than in ttic noitfi. Iluis lower caste 
members were forbidden to wear shoes or live 
in brick housas. and even their women were 
prohibited from wearing upper garments. 
Hence intense hatred of the upper castes 
especially brahmins gave nse to the anti- 
Brahmin niovcmern in thn south in the north, 
thougti oppression was widespread, tite 
humiliating ptaciices ol the south were not so 
severely irnpotied and further (lohtical power 
was not concentrated m the hands of Brahmins 
atone- but disfiersed among olfter upper castes 
sucti as Thakurs and Rajputs. 

With change in tandownership patterns and 


agrarian relations, agrarian confM has also 
become a common feature in ruraf areas. The < 
Naxalbari movement in north Bengal in the 
mid-sixties which aimed et forcibly changing,' - 
the land ownership patterns arid triggered off a 
wave of uprisings in Bihar, Andhra FVadesh. 
Tamil Nadu and MB- is-i case in^pomt. ^ 

The interesting thing tef note in agrarian con¬ 
flict is that they not only articulate but. also 
reflect class loyalties, which is in certain ways a 
more important pararpeter for determining ihe 
nature of present conflicts. 

Ed ucatio n 

Since independence the number of schools 
has inaeased from ?..3 lakhs in 1951 to 6.9 
lakhs in 1981—a 300% growth—while the 
number, of cMIdren enrolled in class I has shot 
up from 2.83% crores to T T A aores—a 
400% rise. Ye't the literacy rate has crawled up 
by a mere 20%. from 16 .t to 36.17% (See 
Table Q This is partly explained by the 
explosive population boom ’ from 383m to 
684m in the last three decades. The other 
reason is the high "dropout" rate. Over 60% ol 
all children who join schools drop out of them 
before entering cla.ss IV—considered ihe 
minimum for acquiring functional {iteracy. 
India's pathetic literacy record is particularly 
well manifested in the educationally backward 
states. VIZ. MP. Assam. Orissa. Andhra 
Pradesh. West Bengal. Bihar. UP. Jammu it 
Kashmir and Rajastlran. MP typifies the many 
maladies that afflict India's educational 
system—high dropout rates, low retention 
rates, woefully scarce resources, irrelevant and. 
outdated curricula. The problems are the same 
'tfiroughout India, only the degree is different 

Nearly three-fourths of childem in the age 
group 6-14 in MP grow up as illiterates, des¬ 
pite a three-fold increase itv the number of 


TABUC 

Literacy in % 

(1901-1981) 

Yaar 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

1901 

b.'db 

9.83 

*j.m 

1911 

5.92 

10,56 

1.05 

1921 

7 16 

12.21 

1.81 

1931 

9.b0 

15.59 

2.93 

1941 

16.10 

24.90 

7.30 

1951 

16.67 

24.9fa 

7.93 

1961 

24 02 

34.44 

12.95 

1971 

29 45 

39 45 

1R.69 

19B1 

36.1 7 

46.74 

24.88 


sctKiois and a six-fold increase in tiie number ot 
entolments. This is because 70% of MPs 
children and 60% ol children tfiroughout tfie 
country are daily abandoning schools before 
even learning the rudiments of reading and 
writing, the reasons being poverty and illiteracy 
of parents, low priority to elementary educa¬ 
tion. meagre funds, lack of basic mfiasiructural 
facilities like school buildings, teaching aids and 
equipment and large scale absenteeism among 
teachers. About one-third of tiie 60,000 
scfiools in the state are run in open air and 
arrxind half of them are one-teacher schools. 
Baste leaching aids like chalks, s-lates. black- 
tioards. text books and exercise books are in 
chronic short supply or enlirety unavailable. 
While figures with regard to each of these 


points vack.frorn state to state, they are broadly 
the fap'iors res^nsible for the rnuddle that is 
India'!! education * 

Since economio and social planning began 
in 1951 India has been confronted by lour 
major tasks concerning universal eieihentarY 
education, viz provision of educational facilities 
within easy walking distance from the home of 
every child, enrolment of aH children in the 
compulsory education age group of 6-14. 
retention of enrolled children and improvement 
of quality of education at the elementary level. 
01 all these, only the second objective of enroll¬ 
ing all children has been achieved to some 
extent and even this gain has been largely 
negated by the high dropout rate. As far as Ihe 
other tasks are concerned they remain largely 
undone. 

The geometric increase in the number ol 
primaty schools from 2.09.671 to 5.03.741 
has brought one primary school within the 
walking distance ol every child; however, in the 
absence of basic facilities most ot these 
schools are serving no rrteaningful purpose. 
There is a dire need to revamp these schools and 
furnish thorn with at least the essential facilities. 
In India, education has for long received a low 
priority. The expenditure on education currently 
is about 3% ol its GNP. The allocation on, 
education mu.st be raised to at feast 6% ot the * 
GNP even if it means diverting resources from 
other development activities. For education is 
and has always been the continum and the 
oasis lot the developniorii ot liuman society. 

In India large sums ot money will nave to be 
channelised into the stream of education both 
for erecting new facilities and equipping exist¬ 
ing schools with proper amenities. For at least 
two reasons: one. rhe constitutional obligation 
to provide basic education to all citizens and 
two. the proven finding that invasiments in 
olementary education yield the highest rate ol 
return and have a significant impact on produc- 
tivil^the largest amount ol money needs to be 
tunneled into elementary education. And if in a 
country like India, with a massive illiterate pop¬ 
ulation. It is not feasible to impart education 
through itadilionai modalities such as class 
room teaching and text book material, tlien we 
must plough greater funds and resources into 
developing non-formal methods of disseminat¬ 
ing knowledge including tete'iision. Foi. if the 
rates ol growth ut literacy and population 
remain whal they are. India will step into 2000 
AD with bO txore illiterates— b-1% of all 
illiterates in the world. 

While no amount ol money or resource 
spent on reforming education is too much, 
merely erecting schools and facilities is not 
enough. It is necessary to create in the rural 
areas .socki-ecoitomic conditions in which there 
is a demand for them. In many ways schools 
represent an alien culture to poor families in 
rural areas and so they do not send their 
children to them. Rural communities engaged 
in farming, see no purpose in giving their 
chil)lren the type of education which will make 
them scorn working with the tiands. 

They are justified. Today countless young peo¬ 
ple leave schools, colleges and universitieB wHh 
an elitist veneer, they regard even the rriost 
gratifying of manual activity as inferiot to die 
meanest and most routinised ot derical work. 

This tnust change radicaily. The vocational 
coment in education must be enriched 
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curtKuia. should ,«nc»^ pupils t» respect 
and taksiirkie in work. It would be. forin^tdrv 
ce. nnore wisa and useful to teach •rOral ahild 
what jo do in case of a bad harvest than lecture 
him on the historv of British India. 

Further school holidays are timed to 
accommodate urban preferences, rti. t the work 
cycle of agrenan life. This discourages parents 
to sand their children to school and thereby 
lose their services during sowing and harvesting 
seaspns. Holidays must coincide with periods 

in the year when the need for labour in the field 
is the greatest. 

Besides, many rural families simply cannot 
afford the cost of first putting their children into 
-school and then meeting the recurring expendi¬ 
ture Of educatinq them. To attract and retain 
children in schools, incentives like tree 
uniforms. textbooks and. mid-day meals 
should be. as a rule, worked into the rural 
education system. 

•Kunl Women 

Over 70% of Indian women live in rural 
areas. The typical picture of a rural woman that 
IS conveyed to the urban mind is of - ‘.imple. 
hardworking, unsophisticated woman u:n|oying 
a certain degree of independence due to her 
individual eammgs. However, this is only an 
incomplete and superficial picture. Rural 
women are besieged by innumerable problems 
and rural development programmes should 
give attention to this group. 

The Female literacy late in India is one of the 
lowest in the world—only 25% women are 
literate. Kerala has the highest literacy rate for 
women in rural areas while Rajasthan has the 
lowest. Although, most rural women are 
engaged in agricultural work and at construc¬ 
tion sites as contract labour, yet they suffer 
from severe unemployment and also under¬ 
employment. Although the life expectancy of 
women has gone up since independence, vet 


D r P.C. Joshi. doyen of the Institute of 
Economic Growth.' University of Deih 
has written many importarit books and 
made several notable contributions to national 
and international tournals on subjects related to 
economic development. In the following inter¬ 
view, Or' Joshi makes an incisive analysis of 
India's rural development policy, changing 
agrarian structure and suggests ways for mak¬ 
ing India's rural development mote effective. . 

After 38 Yean ot intteoenOence how 
wouM you review (fia pMems of chengih 
that hove come over rural India? 

Firstly, let me state that it is a matter of 
perspective the higher and lower classes vww- 
ing the trend of change m contradictory ways. 
The traditiortsl rich classes such as zamindars. 
talukadars and jagirdars who have lost their 
control of I^Kf, monopoly over power, and also 
their supreme prestiqa the 'ancient regime of 
the landed^entiy. will say that a revolution has 
taken place. Tfw lower castes who were below 
them'm ttia hieraichyore now in principle their 
equals ancT even thair competitors. However 
for the poor castes and Haryans.not much has 


the..burdan ofrepeatail cl^baating. mamutn' 
tion and the diudgery of work still exact a heavy 
toll on the life of the average woman in the rural 
areas. Further, due to ignorance, illiteracy and 
socio-economic inertia they, are unable' to 
bmelit from the health services, family plan¬ 
ning. etc that are open to them (see CCTimea, 
Aug .'85. fiopuletian: Its Verioua Ditaen‘ 
aiendi The low status dl women due to child- 
marriage. dowry, purdah and other oppressive 
social customs keeps them in an inferior posi¬ 
tion and certain development projects have 
been undertaken for women in rural areas. The 
Kasturba Gandhi Memorial Trust which con¬ 
centrated on educatioa health activities and 
socio-economic programmes such as Khedi 
and viHage industries was one of the earliest 
agencies to give definite direction to women's 
development in rural areas. The Central 
Government with UNICEF aid. introduced the 
scheme of Family .md Child Welfare Project (F 
B CWP). an integrated programme to impart 
welfare services to women and their children in 
the fields ot childcare, nutrition, fieaitli, and 
home-management. Assistance was also pro- 
■.fded by mahila mandate and voluntary agen¬ 
cies Ihe Integrated Child Development 
Services (ICOS). begun jn TQTf. provided a 
network of 'anganwadis projects, which pro- 
vidrxf mobile ctaches for children, health and 
nutritional services for 'both rnothers and their 
children. A particular -'method of teaching 
tlirough the itieatrc medium using the Phad' 
(scrolljf to educate, aduh women in rural areas 
has also been undertaken. An attempt to pro¬ 
vide employment opportunities to women 
through cottage industries lias also been made. 

However all these measures though they 
have achiever! moderate success still in no way 
combat the myriad problems faced by women 
in rural areas Suffirtiently. and it is only by a 
strortger commiortent to this cause can the 
desirable progress be attained. 


•really changeO in the objective world 
Although in terms of thoughts and beliefs there 
lias been tremendous change, in the material 
world of property, education or wealth, their lot 
is hardly belter than before. For these people 
there is a tremendous gap between vision and 
reality, promise and upliftmont. 

From the historical perspective we find a 
break from colonial stagnation. Before indepen¬ 
dence. the rate of population growth was 
greater'than the rate of food growth. Recurrent 
famines, chronic starvation 'and widespread 
hunger was the usual situation. After indepert- 
dence, India has witnessed tremendous 
development in some regions such as Punjab 
The grMn revolution has brought about a 
boom in wheat output. The rural economy has 
been transformed into a prod'jcliun-orienied 
economy. 

The agraiian situation has also expenenced 
remarkable change. The norvcuttivator landlord 
who thrived on the exorbitant rates extoned 
through rented land has beeri replaced by the 
targe owner-cultivator it has not been possible 
for the filler at the bottom to become- the 
owner. The rmddte caste rural peasantry has 


emerged a» the greatest' beneficiary ot the 
changes that have taken place. The low castes, 
though they are stilt very poor, are no longer 
. subjeaed to exploitative practices like 'begai' 

Why hee Indie's lend reform programme, 
despite ambitious obfeotives. failed te 
benefit the rural poor? . 

Land reform is not an abstract concept but 
must be looked at from the point of view of the 
interests of a particular group. For the middle 
level castes, land reform has been a definite 
success. They have acquired land not only from 
.the land reform policies but also from market 
.purchase. Now these ‘new rich’ castes have no 
■traditional obligations towards the low castas 
as was characteristic of the traditional rich cas¬ 
tes and oppress them even more severely. 
Though in some states such as Kerala. Kar¬ 
nataka and West Bengal some degree of equit 
able distribution has taken place, on the whole 
the rural poor ha«e not benefited much. One of 
the primary reasons for this is that when a 
social upheaval occurs, the poorest sections 
are motivated to join the struggle with certain 
promises, yet once the new powers are in the 
saddle, the middle gioup does not want to 
share the benefits with the lower ones. ' 

In the present day. for undentending 
rural conflict, which would you suggest is 
more crucial—caste or dess fseton? 

I have my own view of this. If you go to the 
village and get tfte point of view of the victim of 
a political conflict you will find that caste and 
class factors are not isolated factors. The 'new 
rich' such as tfte rising middle castes make use 
of the ihstruments of both caste and class to 
further their own interests. Though earlier caste 
had some elements of a protective nature, now 
it IS increasingly used as a mechanism for 
exploitation. An emerging class is a multi-caste 
jthenomenon. and many class battles are 
fought in the guise of caste battles. Violence 
against Harijans is not because they are Hari- 
jans. but only by keeping tfiam suppressed as a 
reserve army of labour can the upper castes 
prospei. ' 

Whst suggsstkms would you give te 
make Indie's rural development program- 
mas more $rroduetive end effective? 

The difficulty with the rural development 
programmes is that while there is one pro¬ 
gramme for growth, thwe is arusiher to fight 
[joverty--anli-povorty programmes. These dif¬ 
ferent orientations work at cioss-p^irposes, 
rieiihei helps the other. Hence the two must be 
suitably combined. Policies should be for¬ 
mulated with a definite emphasis on the small 
or marginal farmer. Besides, alt crop cultivation 
problems cannot be solved. Forestry, dairy, 
poultry and rural industrialisation are othw 
sources that need to be tapped. Rural inveat- 
rnent programmes providing opportunities tor 
tfie rural rich to invest their wealth, which 
otherwise will be dissipated must be provided. 
The problems posed by the wealth acquiring 
middle pieasanuy—the rural nui.veau-nche. 
which is extremely aggressive iovv'"'d': the rural 
poor at whom it directs the : .-i, .i..is oppres¬ 
sion need serious attention. 

Hence there is a tremendous gap between 
economic arnf social change, where social and 
cultural change is sadly lagging behind. This 
needs to be bridged. 

A.N 
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INDIA 

AWARDED 


Padma Vibhuthan to Pro! M. G. K. Menori. 

. 111(1 Plot N R Ra'i. Directot. Indian 
Idstilu fi of Sci'-nnb. Bill lyaifire, The Padmo 
Bhustian l.o Bh niiirai .Jdshi musician: S. 
VaiaritiaMiaii. noted scientist and Director. 
Council tor Gcicntitic b Industrial Research; 
Guit).il<'t. Singh, the ttien Viev-Chancellor. Delln 
University and 18 others the PcHima Shri to 
film ti-irsonaliiies Haseerndrl'n Shah and Smiia 
Potil. Mrida/’Qist Palr;hat R. 'Rayhu. Olyrn- 
fiian P. 1. Ustia. World Snooker Champion Om 
A(jarvval and .'Jii oiners. 

Kolidos Sammon Award for 1985. carry¬ 
ing a casfi pri.'e of R'. 1 lakh to Kumat 
Cianol'aiva foi hi;, "excellcnci' in musical perfor¬ 
mance hv .'i'■■llheslsll.l■| Ir.'iditiOn with 
inriovdtiLii" 

B.C Roy Aword toi 198‘t cariving a ca-'.n 
pii^o of rl;. t'O.!."’ K) ariiJ i. siivoi salver to the 
late PM Indira Gandtii. foi '.I.itesmanstiip of ttir- 
higtie;,! onlei. Dr Satisti Dt.awan, former Chair¬ 
man o* ttif- (- Con.iTii'isioti and Dt CL 
.Iti.iv..-. . cl d'linfiai (•ustetfinian and 
g>nai;niloi|isi, in ’tin can goiy of e 'iinont per- 
■itii' !'• scienrc- aixi medical man-cuiti- 
striiesioHr, Dr B K. AnanJ .•.ncl Dr K.S. Sanjivi. 
in the cCj ego'V of -11110601 medical man. 

UN Secretary-Gamral's Peace Medal to 
intetnatirniallv renriwned Indian sculptor. Aniar 
Natii S.'iigai trv his work 'The Crushing 
Burdi'n. 

ft.!). G'aenica Awards tor 19B4. with a 
casti pi of H;, 1 lakfi in.iitutert by Itie Indian 
Expresj Oniun Newspatici.s to R. K Keswani. 
■1 frecljni >• jouiiim'isi of Blional tor his investiga- 
»ivo p-.Cjs Oh ih“ Union Carbate: to Prem 
Bhatia. Editor. The Tribune, for his outstand¬ 
ing contiibution to loumalism. 

CV. Raman Award for lese.irch in pfiysical 
sf.isiK...'. tc. ijbl ti) S.S. Chandrasakhar. 
Raman Researcfi Institute. Bangalore' for 1982 
t j A.sir.ia Chattonce of Calcutta University: the 
Meghnotn Sabo Award tor lesearch In 
tfieoret'cal sciences for 1981 to S.M. Atlad- 
dion of Osmania Univeisity. loi 1982 to R.P 
Hastoqi ot Gnraktipur Linivcrsity; and tfie J.C 
Bote Award for research in life sciences for 
’ 9 j. to M.A. Viswamitra. Indian Institute ot 
bciencp. Bangalore Instituted by the University 
Grant- Commission (UGC). 

World Health Orgonitatien SosakoWa 
nC'ScIth “rill" ioi "995 lOioliv * j t.i 'i''.oc'oty or 


Eaucatir.in. Welfare and Action (SEWAj ot rural 
district Bharuch in Gujarat, Dr Jesum C. A?urim 
of the Philippines and Dr David Berch Ecobar ot 
Columbia. 

19B5 Asoan World Prize for Literature to 

noted Indo-Anglian poetess Karnala Das. the 
Inst Indian to receive the pn/e 

Lenin Peace Prize for 1983-84 

posthumously to Mrs Indira Gandhi for her 
outstanding cuntribution to preserving and 
stiengthening of peace. Sharing the honours 
ate Vietnamese Vice-President Nguyen Huo 
Ttio, West German public figure Joseph 
Webei, French scientist Jean Made Legait. 
Colombian writer Lyujis Vidales- and Swedish 
piitilic jiqure Eva Painje;. 

Dadasaheb Phalke A vard tor 1985. cai- 
r/ing ;i cash piize of ils 1 lakh, to Satyajit Ray, 

I9BS Nehru Fellowship* to social scien¬ 
tist Man Kri.shna Paranjatiae. geologLsl Shitin- 
diarnohan Naha and playwright C. Shankar 
Pllldl. 

Nehru Award for Engineering and 

Technology for 1983 v/itli a cash prire of Rs 1 
lakf- l.-i Satisti Dhawan. former Ctiairman of the 
Indian Space Commission, and Raja Ramanna. 
Cliaiirnan of the Atomic Energy Commission. 
The award for social sciences went to former 
Planning Commicsion member l<;.N. Raia. 
Nehru Award (or Sciences for 1983. cariy- 
ing a casfi ptize ol Rs ' laki' and a citation, to 
M.G.K Menofi. Member, Planning Commission. 

US Presidenliol Medal of Fftaedom, 
America's highest civilian award, to Mother 
Terusa. in recognition of hei work among the 
poorest of the poor in the world. 

Jnonpirii Award for 1984. carrying a cash 
prize of Rs 1.5 lakhs, to Malayatam writer 
Thakazhi Shiv Shankar Pillai. 

Jowaharlal Nehru Award (1985| for 
strengthening Indo-Soviet friendshio to 
academician V.A. Kctelnikov. novelist Chinghi/ 
Aitmatov, onentologist G.K. Shirokov and 
Indologist L.V. Mitrokhim. 

Jamnolal Bajaj Awards (1985) carrying a 
casli prize ol Rs 1 lakh to veteran Gandhian and 
former parliamentarian T.S. Avinashallngam 
(outstanding contribution in the field of con¬ 
structive worl4; San)it Roy nf Tilonia village in 
Raiasthan (application of science and technol¬ 
ogy for rural development) and Amtai Wagh of 
Kosbatl, Mahaiashtra. a prominent social 
worker (outstanding contribution to the welfare 
.ind uplift ol women and children). 

UNESCO's Education (or Peaca Priz* 
(1985) to India's Gen Inderjil Rikhye for his 
wcik through the World Institute for Peace. 
New York; and East Germany's Georg Eckert 
Institute, for oroanisinq intemationsf meetings 


on school books. 

Dodabhoi Nswroji Momoriai Priza for 

contribution to the development of science and 
scientific institutions in India to H.N. Sethna. 
former Cliainnan. Atomir Energy Commission. 

Romnir .Magsoysey Award (1985) for 
(nternalkmal Understanding lo Murlidhat 
Devdas Amte. 

ArPOiNTED 

Dr M.S. Sanjeevi Rao, former Deputy 
Ministnr tor Electronics, as the Chairm,iit ol ttie 
ElectronicstCornmission. 

Arjun Singh, CM of MP as the Governor of* 
Puniah replacing K. T. Saiarawalla. 

P. Venkalosubbaiah, tormei Minister of 
State foi Home as the Governor of Bihar. 
r('plac.-(.q A.R Kidwai. 

Mohammad Usman Ari, former Oepuly 
Minisiei lor Works and Housing, as the Gover- 
nc o! UP, replacing C.P.N Singh. 

Pranob Mukharjoe, the former Finance 
Minisifi' a-- tfie President ol the Wesi Bengal 
unit (.it the r.nngress(l). reiilacing Arianda Gopal 
Miiklu-;i jrfe. 

P.C Alexanider, formci (inncipal secretary 
to tjif PM as India's next tiigh Commissioner to 
Brilair 

justice P.N. Bhagwati, as the Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of India succeeding Y.V. 
Channiacnud. who retired on Jul 12 

LK. Jho, former Chairman of the Economic 
Administrative Reforms Commission, as 
Adviser to the PM on administrative reforms, 
with effert from Jull 1. 

D.A La Fontaine, Air Maishal. as the new 
Cliiof ol Air Staff with the rank ol Air Chief 
Marshal, succeeding L.M. Katre. who died in 
office on Jul 1. 

ICK. Mathew, former Supreme Court 
Judge, to tiead the commission ot inquiry con¬ 
stituted by the government to determine the 
specific Hindi-speaking areas of Punjab which 
shall be transferred 10 Haryana in lieu bf 
Chandigarh. 

D.A. Desai, retired judge of tfie Supreme 
Court, as Chairman of the reconstituted Law 
Commission. 

O.M. Mishro, Director-General of the Cen¬ 
tral Reserve Police Force, as Director-General 
of the Central Industrial Security Force. 

M.L Wodhawaiv member (anti- 
smuggling) in Central Board ot Excise and Cus¬ 
toms. as Director-General of the newly formed 
Central Economic Inielligence Bureau. 

S.S. Bomala, as CM of Purijab on Sep 29. 

M.H. Bog, former Supreme Court Judge, as 
head of Minorities Commission: 

Y.V. Chondraehud, as head of the commit- 
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tee exar^tning the constitutional aspects of the 
Assanv Meghalaya border question. 

Justice AkN. Sen of the Supreme Court as 
Chairman of Ihe Pr^ Couhcil. .■ 

Askek Gehlet, former Urnon Minister of 
State for Tourism and Civil Aviation as Presi¬ 
dent of the Rajasthan PCQI) replacing Naval 
Kishore Sharma. 

ELECTED 


M. Thambi Dwrdi. 38. of the AIADMK. as 
ttie youngest Deputy Speaker of the eighth Lok 
Sabha. 

Na{nia Heptulla, of the Congress (I). as the 
Deputy Chairman of the Rajya Sabha. 

Bolram Jokhor, Speaker of the seventh Lok 
Sabha. re-elected unanimously to the office by 
the eighth Lok Sabha. 

M.L Fotedar,' political advisor to the PM. to 
Ihe Rajva Sabha in a by-election from the UP 
Assembly constituency. 

H. Slurken, as President of the Inter 
Parliamentary Union (IPU). defeating Balram 
Jakhar by a mere five votes. 

VISITED 

Jigme Singye Wangchuk. King of Bhutan, 
on a four-day state visit, beginning Feb 1. 

Maumeon Abdul Goyoom, President of 
the Maldives, on a one-day visit. Feb b. 

Weiciuch Joruxulski, Polish PM. Feb 11- 
lb. on a stale visit. 

Mickuy Meuse, the famous cartoon 
character created by Walt Disney 80 years ago. 
was in New Delhi. Feb 22, as part of a good¬ 
will tour of the woild. 

Milka Pianinc, Vugo.slav PM. Mar 18. on a 
day's stopover. 

Sam Nujoma. Pre.sideni of the South West 
Atrican People's Organisation (SWAPO). Mar 
2 b 

Mrs Margaret Thatcher, British PM, Apr 
13. on a day's official visit. 

David Russell Lange Now Zealand PM 
Apr 1B. on a brief stopover. 

Guo Qinglan Kelnis. ageing Chinese 
widow of the legendary Dr Dwarkanath Kotnis. 
Apr 1 on a three-week visit to India. 

Julius K. Nyerere, President of Tanzania. 
Aug 24. on a foui-day visit. 

Sridath Ramphal. Commonwealth Sec¬ 
retary General, .^ug 24, on a four-day state 
visit. 

King Birendra Bir Bikram Shah Dev, of 

Nepal and his wife Queen Aishwarya on a 
three-day Slate visit. Sep 18. ^ 

PEOPLE 

Mohammad Aioab: Son of a peasant far¬ 
mer in Chhatro. Kashmi.'. elected Britain's first 
Asian Lord Mayor, as the Mayor of Bradford. 

Or Salim Alh Famed ornithologist 

nominated as member. Rajya Sabha. 

U.N. Bachchawob Chairman of wage 
boards for working and non-working 
journalists. 

B.G.Ooshmukli; Chief Secretary to the 
Mahaiashtra State Government to inquire into 
Bombay's Dharavi land scandal. 

XP. Gupta as Chairman, Railway Board, 
succeeding K..T, Raghavan who has retired. 

J.IL HiremoHi: India's permanent represen¬ 


tative to the UN Industrial Development 
Organisation (UNfOO) elected as one of the 
three vice presidents. 

• &P. Jagota: FormeF Additional Secretary in 
the Ministry of External Affairs elected as Chdii- 
man ol the International. Law Commission. 
Geneva. 

H.K.L Kapoor as Chairman ol the Union 
Public Service Commission lUPSC). 

Mohan Kotro: Sjrecial Inspector-General of 
Police. Maharashtra as the Director, Central 
Bureau of Investigation. 

P.K. Kauk Former Finance Secretary 
appointed Cabinet Secretary. 

Juslico D.N. Kripab Judge of the Ffigfi 
Court, as to head of the commission of inquiry 
set up to probe the Kaniskha crash that killed 
329 oeopte oil the Irish coast on Jun 23 

R.N. Maihotro: India's Executive Directoi al 
Ihe IMF, as the new RBI Governor. 

Justico R.N. Mishra: Judge ol the Supreme 
Court, as head of the commission constituted 
to hold a ludici.sl inquiry into the Delhi iiots. 

Prakash Narain as Chairman ol the 
Railway Board. 

Amol PaUkan Noted film and stage artist 
as Chaiiman of the Children's Film Sociciy 
(CFS). 

CoL N. Panh Director of the Siifiankoia 
Rocket Launching Station, as Director, tndiari 
Space Research Organisation. 

O.N. Patadio: Elected President of the 
Federatlbn of the Indian Chambers ol Com¬ 
merce and Industry (FICCI). 

R. D. Pradhan: Maharashtra's Cl net- 

Secretary as the new Union Home Secrot.'irv. 

N.S. Randhawa; Appointed Direcini 
General ol the Indian Council foi Agiicullural 
Reseaich (ICaR). 

U.R. Rao: Appoiraed Chairman of the 
Space Commission. 

S. S. Sidhu as Secietaiy. Department r.)f 
Touiisrn and Civil Avialiori. 

Dr Nogendra Singh: The lir.sl Indian to be 
elected to the Presidentship of the international 
Court of Justice. The Flague. 

S.D. Srivastava as Secretary in the Depart¬ 
ment of Industrial Relations. 

S. Vankitaramaqf as Finance Secietary. 

B.G. Verghusa: Editor. Indian Express. 
elected Piusident of the Editors Guild of India 

PLACES 

AnuradhapuroiWes the scene of some of 
the bloodiest carnages in the history of Ihe Sn 
Lankan ethhic crises. On May 14 the Tamil 
Tigers ruthlessly gunned down 1 bO Sinhalese 
Buddhists. 

Assam; On Jul 18 Assam CM Fliteshwar 
Saikia revoked the Assam Disturbed Areas Act. 

195b and the Armed Forces (Special Powers) 
Act. 1958. with immediate effect 
Duug: During the campaigning tor the 
■Assembly elections, on Feb 21. Man Singh, an 
independent MLA and a member of thb royal 
family of Bharatpur was shut dead in an 
encounter with the police, alongwith two of fiis 
supporters. The controversy raised by the killing 
forced ttie Rajasthan CM S.M. Mathur 'n 
resign. 

Maharashtra: Celebrated its silver jubilee 
on May 2. 

Monipun On Feb 19. extremists of the 


National Socialist Council of Nagaland (NSCN) 
attacked an army convoy killing 1b security 
ttersonnei --IB army jawans and two village 
volunteer force rneinbers. This is the second 
major ambush in the lecent history of the 
insurgency movement. 

Morapani: Thousand.s ol people fled from 
this town on Assam's border.with Nagaland lO 
the wake of cla.shes between the security forces 
of Ihe two status. 

Nuw Dulhi; W.as ttie scene of two inter 
national meets. f)i. .Um 28. the heads of states 
or governmenir. of m> nations -India, Aigen- 
tiaa Greece. Mexico, fiweden and Tanzania- 
got togetfiei lo exfuess the world's growing 
concern over ttie nuclear arms race. On Apr 
20 . an exti.i Mi'insteoal nic-'t ul the non-aligned 
countries co-oidi'iiiting bureau was held to 
clemonstrale .lUlKl.iiity iMth ojiprossect 
Namibia. 

Shurpur. Punjab tillage whore Sant 
Harchand Siiuiti l.onqowal was assa.ssiiiutcd 

Thimpu: rhi; Sn Lenkan Goveinnient 
officials and lUiiileis of six iairiil rniliiant groups 
met III Bhutan'; capil.ii m a vjm bid to thiasFi out a 
lasting solution to Sn I ariKa's ethnic problems 

Mixoram;. A harbetl wire fence will be erec¬ 
ted to prevent the inllux ol CFiaknia tnbals into 
Mi/.niam from ihe adjoining Chitlugong hill 
tract. 

Bhopal: ri>(. Ml' c.iuveinirient rias iiiojjarrrd 
a Rs 322 tiun- ulun in develop Bhopal on the 
|iallein*ot the . I.ipane.sr; citv ol Hirnshima as 
fian of iIm; a.iii;'- reiiet and rehabi.'ilation 
ineasuies foi le vic tims rrl the Carbide eja:: dis¬ 
aster. ,ll ei'vir (jes. among other things. 
Introduction ol i ;,tni Ircilley buses toi city 
iransjiort and dcx ■kijiiiii.Tii nt lecreationai and 
hoaltfi care tac:iliui 

ECONOMY 

The import-export policy, valid for throe 
years (1985 8H). has allowed 210 lUrms of 
industrial macfiinery lo be iniiporieri under Ihe 
Open General License (OGL). abolished Ihe 
category ol automatic licensinij. introduced a 
new import-export jiass brrok scheme-and also 
a two tn*i policy toi imjioil ol computers and 
■omputer liased svsierns. Satellite cotnrnunica- 
lion has been included in tfie computer 
soFtwaie expr.n schome 

Tho now oloctronics policy provides for 
liberafised licensing and a bigger rcle (or Ifie 
FERA and MRTP conijranies and Indian com¬ 
panies with foreign equity upto 40%. The idea 
IS to increase electronics production to Rs 10.- 
OOOcroresin 1989-90. 

Tho now liborolisod taxHio policy has 

reduced the number ol sectors to two. instead 
rjf three —the handlooin sector and Ihe 
powerteom sector. lo iriiprove the perfor¬ 
mance of the handloorn .sector, the policy pro¬ 
vides for tfie modernisation of looms, increase 
ol yarn supply, encouragement of production 
of mixed and blended fabrics on handlooms, 
and the reservation of handlooin articles for 
exclusive production. 

Drug pielicy: 82 es;.>^riti.'il and mass con- 
.sumption bull-. d-:igs •j,-. weM as tfieii foi- 
rnulalions have- been dulicensed and their 
manufacture' Fiu'; been opened to all sectors ol 
ttie pharrnaceutKkil industry. 

Aid India Consortium: Responding to a 
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strengthen Bohte's epirilual tics with the /yrican 
Church. Thwe arc about 77m Cathotics: in 
Africa. . ■ 

U Xianwn, the Chinese President, visited 
the US and Canada; this was the first-ever visit 
to these nations by a Chinese head of State. 

Fraiu Josef Strauss, leader of the Bavaria- 
based Christian Social Union met the East Ger¬ 
man Communist Party Chief Erich Honecker 
during the Leipzig trade fair. This was a sign of 
rapproachment between the two Germanies. 

RESIGNED 

Gerard Boiler one of UNESCO's two 
Deputy Director Generals. 

Ro^id Koramir as PM of Lebanon. His 
one-year old government had been torn by 
crises and had been unable to make any pro¬ 
wess towards national reconciliation. 

David Stockman, as the US Director of 
Office Management and Budget. He had been 
one of the leading figures behind the so-called 
"Reagan Revolution" in America. 


OVERTHROWN 

Goofor Nimoiii Prosideii t of Sudan, in a 

coup of the Sudanese armed forces led by the 
Commander in Cftief. Gen Abdul Rahman Suwar 
Al Dahab. The new regime also suspended the 
Constitution, imposed martial law and dis¬ 
solved the Sudanese Socialist Union, the coun- 
trVs only legal political party. 

AppHo Mihon Obote, President of 
Uganda in a coup led by Commander Bazilio 
Olara Okello. 

Mai Gen Mohammad Buhari by Ibrahim 
Badamst Babandiga. Nigenan Army Chief of 
Staff, without bloodshed. Buhari had himself 
toppled the government of former President 
Shehu Shagari in 1983. The present coup is 
the sixth in Nigeria's history since its indeperv 
dence in 1960. 

SUMMITS 

The olevonlh economic summit of. the 

leading industrial nations (tire US. Japan. West 
Germany. Trance. Britain. Italy. Canada, along- 
with repiesentatives of the European Com¬ 
munity! was held at Bdnn in May. Tlie mam 
goal of the Americans was to start a new round 
0 * talks in early 1986 aimed at liberalising 
world trade. President kfitterand of France 
biocked Reagan in achieving this goal. 

Choncollor Helmut Kohl of West Ger¬ 
many and President Mittorand of Franco 
met at Brivan on tlie West German-Swiss bor¬ 
der for a summit i June. Although there were 
disagreements on Washington's Strategic 
Defence Initiative and on trade and agricuttuial 
policies, ttie two agreed on the French- 
sponsored Eureka project which aims at Euro¬ 
pean technological cooperation. 

Helsinici ^mmil: Thirty-five delegations 
met at the Fin nisti capital. Helsinki m August to 
mark the 10th anniversary of the agreements 
on security and cooperation in Europe known 
as the Helsinki accords. These included U.S. 
Secretary of State, George Shultz, and Soviet 
Foreign Minister. Eduard Shevardnadze, who 
met tor the tirst time. 

The leaden of the 21 mombor League of 
Arab Slates met at Casablanca in August and 


' ssvwal.l^dlnif Arab Sytfa an^ 

iFiqahd .to eoniJamn Iran for its ibie inthe ffW* 
yasr-otd Persian Gulf war. SyrtB. Lebanon. 
South Yemen. Algeria and Libya boycotted the 
summit and some others were not represented 
by the heads of stam. 

Tbo 16lb oiiiwal South Pacific Forum 

heads of government of 13 coumiies'met at 
Rmotonga, the capital of Cook Islands. They 
agreed on a pact that would make the South 
Pacific a nuclear free zone. 

EVENTS 

EUROPE 

Britain 

The bl-week-long strike ot the National 
Union of Mine workers (NUM) ended in March 
as the members' resolve began to crumble in 
the face of PM. Margaret Thatcher's unwilling¬ 
ness to meet their key demand, the end ot a 
British Government plan to close unprofitable 
mines. The dispute had resulted in 14 deaths. 
9.808 arrests and an estimated S 3 b in lost 
output and other economic conseauences. 

Trouble Of a different nature brewed again in 
August as BBC news programming was silen¬ 
ced for the first time in 63 years as its 
employees went on a one-day strike as a pro¬ 
test against the BBCs decision to cancel the 
showing of a TV documentary on Northern 
Ireland. At th» Etige of the Union, following 
objections raised by Thatcher's Government. It 
had featured an interview with Martin McGui- 
ness, an alleged leader of the Irish Republican 
Army (IRA). 

Later in the month an aircraft of British Air¬ 
ways flying from London to the island of Corfu 
exploded on the run-way killing 54 persons. 
Miraculously. 83 others survived. 

Franca 

President Mitterand's Government was 
involved in a crisis in the summer of 1985 
which may have an adverse effect on the 
socialists' prospects in the legislative elections 
scheduled for next March. On Jul 10, the 
flagship ot the Greenpeace environmental 
movement. Rainbow Warrior, was sunk in Auc¬ 
kland (New Zealand) harbour. Fingers pointer) 
towards French involvement, as the ship had 
been preparing to lead a protest against French 
nuclear testing in Mururoa AlOll in the South 
Pacific. A police investigation in New. Zealand 
revealed that French agents had been involved. 
A stream of Press revelations in France reinfor¬ 
ced suspicion that President Mitterand and his 
advisers had played a role in the scandal which 
came to be known as the "Underwatergate 
affaiT' The President ordered an inquiry and 
Bernard Tricot repented shortly afterwards that 
agents had been sent to New Zealand to spy 
on the ship but tiad not been involved in the 
bombing. The Press and the public were not 
satisfied and Defence Mirtister. Charles Hemu 
and the Chief of the foreign Intelligence 
Operations. Vice Admiral Pierre Lacoste, were 
forced to resign. After that PM Laurent Febius 
went before national TV and admitted that the 
ship tiad indeod been blown up on the orders 
of Hernu and Lacoste. But this did not clear 
public skeptieism.‘*Boll taken in late September 
indicated that 52% of the French people 
believed that Mitterand and fabius both knew 
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The countiy was shaken by a major spy 
scandal when Hans Joachim TieiJee. a senior 
official in West Germany-scounter imetiigence 
agency, resfionsibie for ferreting out East Ger¬ 
man spies ojDerating in West Germany.- defec¬ 
ted to the East. His defection was preceded by 
the disappearance of one Sonja Luveburg. who 
worked for Minister Martin Bangemann, . Ursula 
Richter, a boox keeper tor a Bonn-based lob¬ 
bying group for German refugees frorfi Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and the Soviet Union, and 
Lorenz Betzing. a close friend of theRichters. 
who are believed now to be East German spies. 
A large number of persons, allegedly spies, 
were rounded up after Tiedge's defection. 
These include Margaret Hoke, a Secretary for 
the past 21 years in the office of the Federal 
President and Reinhard Licbetanz, an associate 
of Tiedge and head of the counter-espionage 
unit against right-wing radicals. 

In June, far awav from Germany, a drama 
was going on in Brazil, which lias clase connec- 
lion with Germany s history. A 25-year long hunt 
for the Nazi war criminal. Dr. Joseph Menegele. 
climaxed when his remains were dug 
up from the cemetery of a small Brazilian town 
called Embu. The man who had sent 400.000 
people, mostly Jews, to death at the 
Auschwitz-Birkenau concentration camp during 
World War II, had apparently spent the last 
years of His life quietly in Brazil. Brazilian fotan- 
sic experts were almost certain ttiat his remains 
(bones and teeth) matched Ins available medi¬ 
cal records. 

Belgium 

Thirty-eight people died and 425 were 
injured during soccer riots at Brussels' Heysel 
stadium, just before the final match tor the 
Edfepean Soccer Cuji Championship between 
Turirfs Juventus and Liverpool, in early June. 
The Liverpool fans were responsible for the 
hots and 31 of those killed were Italians. 

Danmork 

Two explosions occuired in Denmark in late 
July, one at the Copenhagen headquarters of 
Northwest Orient Airlines and the other at Den¬ 
mark's oldest synagogue in the old citv district 
of Copenhagen. 2 7 persons were injured in the 
blasts. The Islamic Jihad, a Shiite Muslim 
umbrella terrorist organisation took respon¬ 
sibility for the explosions. A telephone caller 
told Aqence France-Presse (AFfl in Beirut that 
the bombing had been carried, out by a Scan¬ 
dinavian cell of the organisation in retaliation for 
an Israeli attack on the Lebanese village of 
Qabribha. 

EuropMKin Community 

The T reaty of Accession, which will officially 
bring Portugal and Spain into the European 
Community in January was officially signed in 
Lisbon and Madrid in June. In Spa'in. however, 
celebrations of the event were cancelled after 
Basque terrorists killed four persons In three dif¬ 
ferent incidents. The ETA which wants a 
separate Basque State has long been opposed 
to the European Community as a "capitalist 
consjsiracy" 

Gibrotor 

In a symbolic ceremony ih'FebiPary. a gate' 
wtHCh had separated Spain from the loyal 
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British colony of Gibralter for 16 years, was 
untockecf. The opening of the gate, was a pre¬ 
condition for the holding of talks between Bri¬ 
tain and Spain over the future of the Rock. 
Talks, in fact were held shortly afterwards bet¬ 
ween British Foreign Secretary, Sir Geoffrey 
Howe. Spanish Foreign Minister. Fernando 
Moran, and Gibralter's Chief Minister, Sir 
Joshua Hassan at Geneva. 

Italy 

The "trial of the century" began in June 
when Mehmet Ali Agca, convicted of attempt- 
ing to kill Pope John Paul II in 1981. arrived in 
a Rome high security courtroom. He and seven 
other defendant were standing trial, four of 
them in absentia, on charges related to an 
alleged conspiracy. Earlier. Agca had main¬ 
tained that he had acted alone and initially at 
one courtroom he claimed that he was Jesus 
Christ and announceo the end of the world. But 
later he changed his tune and suggested that 
Bulgarian Defendant Sergei Antonov may also 
have been at hand. He also said that a Turk 
named Akif had also been present during the 
assassination attempt. He implicated the Soviet 
Union. -Bulgaria and a secret Italian Masonic 
lodge. Antonov, however, denied that he even 
knew Agca. 

In July, disaster struck the country when two 
earthen dams nortfi of the vacation town of 
Stava in the Dniamite mountains suddenly 
collapsed. About 200 to 250 people were 
killed and 100 injured. 

Poland 

In February. Grzgor? Piotrowski. a Polish 
secret police captain, was sentenced to 25 
years in prison for tfie murder of Father Jersy 
Popieluszko in October 1984. Two of his sub¬ 
ordinates. .Leszek Pekala and Waldemar 
Chmielewski, received 15 and 14 years respec¬ 
tively. Adam Pictruszka. a former colonel, who 
denied Piotrowski's accusations that he 
encouraged the killing was given a 26-yeai 
term. The Politburo and the Central Committee 
also forced Gon Miioslaw Milewski. the man in 
charge ol the security police at the time of the 
slaying of Rev Popielus/ko to resign. The trial 
discredited the state security apfiaratus and 
suggested the possibility of a plot by com¬ 
munist fiardliners against Gen Jaruzelski's 
■eadersfiip. 

-However, this did not mean that Jaruzelski 
was becoming soft in his attitude. Shortly after 
the trial, three Solidarity leaders. Bogdan Lis. 
Adam Michnik and Wladyslaw Frasyniuk were 
arrested at Gdansk and charged with attending 
an illegal mutiny in which decision was to be 
taken on a strike to protest a proposed increase 
in food prices. Activists Lech Walesa and Jerry 
Trzcinski were also picked up but later released. 
The other three were given prison terms rang¬ 
ing from 2V2 years to 3V^ years in June. Last 
year 600 political prisoners had been granted, 
amrtesty. but since then about 100 activists 
have been arrested, according to the 
dissidents. 

SOUTH ASIA 

Pakistan 

Shahnawaz Bhutto.' the son of former PM 
Zulfikar Ali Bhutto was found dead in Cannes 
on Jut 18, and this spawned rumours of politi- 
' cal intrigue, including the possibility of murder. 
He was buried in ttie family burial ground at 


Garhi Khuda Baksh and his sister. Benazir Bhut¬ 
to. the leader of tlw dissident Pakistan People's 
Party (PPP). returned to Pakistan from London, 
whwe she had been residing since her release 
frorh house arrest in 1984. Fearing trouble in 
Bhutto's home province of Sind. President Zia- 
ul-Haq placed his forces on military alert there 
and also placed many PPP leaders under house 
arrest. Later. Benazir, too. was put under house 
arrest in Karachi in late August. 

In the constitutional field, there were 
changes in early March, when Zia announced 
several amendments to Pakistan's constitution 
by which the President will be able to dissolve 
the Parliament at will and will Ire the arbiter of 
powers under the Constitution. Laier in the 
month, after the elections to the National 
Assembly, Zia assumed the mantle of an elec¬ 
ted President with martial law still in force. 
Afghanistan 

Fighting continued through tfio first nine 
months of 198b. On Jun 12. 20 Soviet built 
Mig fighters were blown up on the ground in 
the Shindand air base in western Afghanistan. 
Ttiis amounted to one-fourth of tfie Afghan 
Governments air force, but it was not known 
whether it was the work of the Mujahideen 
resistance fighters or rebellious members of the 
Afghan military. The death of 12 Soviet 
prisoners in blasts at a refugee camp near 
Peshawar al.so implicated Pakistan, which had 
so far claimed that Soviet prisoners were not 
being held on Pakistan soil. In fact, the 
Russians alleged that the prisoners had been 
killed by regular Pakistani troops when they had 
taken over a mujahideen ammunition dump in -a 
bid to escape. In July the mujahideen launched 
an attack on a Soviet military air ba.se oui.side 
Kabul, the heaviest attack since Soviet troops 
marched into Afghanistan six years ago. In late 
August-early September, however, the 
Russians launched a massive counter offensive 
on the Afghan border provinces of Paktia and 
Nangarbar and broke through mujahideen lines 
on the border. 

Napal 

- Nepal was rocked by bomb blasts in July <is 
explosions occurred in Kathmandu. Bhairawa, 
Danghadi and Pokhra. An unknown group 
called the Samyukia Mukti Bahini claimed res- 
puiisibility One hundred and twenty five peo¬ 
ple were arrested including leaders of the 
outlawed Nepal Congress Party and the Netiali 
Communist pedy. This was the first major act 
of political terrorism in Nepal. 

Bangladesh 

Lt Gen H.M. Ershad first relaxed manial law, 
eased censorship and even agreed to tiold 
parliamentary elections before the vote for Pre¬ 
sident. But after the opposition alliances made 
demands to end martial law. Ershad reimposod 
lull manial law in March, re-insimitod cen¬ 
sorship and postponed*parliameni8Tv elections. 
Opposition leader Khaleda Zia and Hasina 
Wazed were put under tiouse arrest and Ali 
Ahad and other political activists were taken 
into custody. He then held a referendum on his 
policies aod programmes. About 50% of the 
population voted, .arid Ershad claiming that 
94 % had voted in his favou]. took it as an 
endorsement of his policies and continued to' 
remain in power. Early in April, he withdrew all 
the conceMioriS ne had earlier oHeted to the 
opposition parties for their participation in the 


parliamentary poll which was cdncelted. 

In early June, a cyclone ripped through 
coastal Bangladesh taking IS.CioO lives. It 
devastated seven districts in southern 
Bangladesh and affected nearly 5m people. 
The island of Urichar was stripped clean of 
people and property alike. 

Sri Lanka 

Sporadic fighting continued even as inter¬ 
mittent attempts at peace were made. One of 
the worst slaughters occurred in May when 
Tamil Eelam guerrillas hijacked a bus. entered 
the mainly Sinhalese city of Anuradhapura and 
killed about 100 people. The Sinhalese 
retaliated bv killing 39 Tamils in Jaffrta. 

There were two rounds of peace talks at 
Thimpu. Bhutan, in July and August. But both 
were exercises in diplomatic futility. On the 
fourth day of the first conference, an apparent 
attempt on the life of President Jayewardane by 
three men claiming to be members of the 
Eelam Revolutionary Organization of Students, 
was thwarted by the police. On Jun 18. the 
government had drafted a ceasefire agreement, 
but it has been violated ret'eatedly by both 
sides. 

FAR EAST 

China 

Deng Xiaoping's atiempt.s to modernise 
China receivetf a further boost at the beginning 
of the yeai, when ttie traditional two-hour lunch 
break was cut down to onehour. In an article 
(rublisficyl in February in llie journal Outlook 
Communist Parly General Secretary, Hu 
Yaobang. blamed "radical leftist nonsense" for 
communism’s failure to meet the economic 
goals set in 1949 and emphasised China's now 
economic philosophy sire.ssing incentive^ and 
rewards. Irj May. in turtlierance of this policy, 
the government lifted price controls in Peking on 
more than 1,800 food items, thus raising their 
costs by some b0%. It was also announced that 
Peking's 5.5m residents would recieve a sub¬ 
sidy ot 7.5 yuan a month (15% of per capita 
income) tor a year to help pay for the higher 
prices. 

In September. Deng earned out a political 
tour de force, dislodging almost all his 
oppnnents from itie party leadership and 
• epiacing them with younger, better-educated 
and mure pragmatic people ot his choice. Six 
new mombers were added to (be Politburo, 
wind* was reduced from 24 to 20 seats, and 
tlireo new full membus were included in the 
eleven-person Central Committee Secretariat 
of the Communist Party. The Chinese Com¬ 
munist Party also had a meeting in September 
in which 992 delegates were present. The con-’ 
fereiice approved a draft of a new five-yew 
economic Plan, wfiicli reflected Deng's moder¬ 
nisation drive. 

On The military front, it was announced ‘n 
Ajtril that the People’s Liberation Army be cut 
back by 1 m men and women bv the end of 
r986 At present it lias 4rn regulars, supported 
by 4rfi Basic People's Militia and 6 m Ordinary 
People's Militia. 

Japan 

P.M. Yasuhiro Nakasone tried to persuade 
Japan to liberalise its trade policies first in April 
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when he urged his countrymen to “buy foreigri 
and ttien m August wtien lie appeared before 
national T.V. to say that his government was 
taking new steps to open the home market. His 
plan consisted oi 87 measures, which 
designed to make it easier for foreigners to sell 
goods in Japaa Under it, Japan promised to 
reduce or remove tariffs on about 1.863 indus- 
irial and agricultural products, as well as to 
introduce measures to ease import pro(»dures. 
This was in response to a"Japan-baling" trade 
legislation pending in the US Congress. 

In August. Japan suffered its quota of air dis¬ 
asters when Flight 123 of Japan Airlines flying 
from Tokyo to Osaka Crashed into a mountain 
killing b20 people 

Taiwon 

A political scandal followed the murder of 
Chinese-American wntei Henry Liu at his home 
in Daly City. California, last October. He had 
been a persistent critic of lire Kuomingtang rule 
and had recently published a biography critical 
of President Chiang Ching-Kuo. His murder, 
said to bo politically motivated, was interpreted 
as a warning to other Chinese Americans not to 
criticise tlie I'aiwan government. In April. Chen 
Chi-li. the former leadei of Taiwan's Bamboo 
Union gang and Wu Tun. a gang membei. were 
found guilty of the murder and sentenced to life 
impnsonment. Meanwhile, a Taiwan military 
court charged Vice Admiral Wang Hsi-lirig, the 
former head of Taiwan's military intelligence 
bureau and two of his aides gmity ol ordering 
and plotting the murder. While the first was 
given a life sentence the aides were eanti given 
216 year jail terms. However, neithei the civil 
nor the military court tried further revolutiurv- 
arios out ol those charged in the case. 
However, in the course of an aiipoliate review 
in June it was revealed that a younger stepr- 
brother of the President. Gen Chiang Wei-Kuo. 
may have been involved in the plot. 

PhilippinM 

The Aquino trial continued through 1985. 
First business woman Rebecca Quijane claimed 
that oppositiori leader Benigno Aquino was 
shot while descending the airplane stairs fry a 
man in khaki. In July, anothei passenger in the 
plane. Pelagia Hilario. claimed that he was shot 
by a man in blue. This version clashed with the 
finding of the Agrava board, a five member 
Citizens' panel that concluded that Aquino had 
been killed in a military plot, but supported the 
government's contention that he was killed by a 
lon^ community gunmaii. in September the 
Supreme Court threw out testimony by Gen 
Fabian Ver. the armed loices duel ol Stall, 
currmtiy on oblrgatory leave and seven other 
military men about their alleged role in the 
1983 assassination. The disputed testimony 
had been given to the Agrava panel last year. 
The court's decision would probably lead to the 
acquittal of the military men. 

In August the opposition in the Fiiippirio 
National Assembly launched an unprecedented 
resolution to imtieach President Ferdinand Mar¬ 
cos on charges that lie and his family and 
friends have enriched themselves at tlie couir- 
trv's expense. Although the motion was 
defeated, tne opposition vowed to take their 
cause to the. people. In another surprise 
development in August, the National Assembly 
began debate on a resolution that is aimed -at 
denying the US access to its Phillipine milil&ry 
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N«w Caledonia 

Violence erupted in January between the 
-rench settlers (Caldoches{ and the native 
Melanesians (Kan^s) .who seek inctependerK» 
alter 131 years of French ixila Whan a French 
settler was killed near the capital Noumea, about 
1.000 Caldoclies rioted. Meanwhile,. French spe: 
cial envoy. Ldgard Pisani. outlined a plan under 
which New Caledonia would become a 
sovereign naiioa yet remain bound to France 
by a special “treaty of accession". President 
Mitterand toured the territory later in the month 
to show support for Pisanfs proposals. In Fran¬ 
ce, Frencti lawmakers met in August in a ^cial 
summer session to vote on a modified govern¬ 
ment plan to create a New Caledonia Territorial 
Co.ngrt>ss that would oversee the transition to a 
popularly voted independence in "association 
with France". The Socialist majority in the 
National Assembly carried the vote 284 to 
204. However, tensions ran high between the 
Kanaks and the Caldoches. 

N«w Zealand 

PM Lange stuck to his vow to close the 
couiitiy's ports to all nuclear-armed or nucleai 
powemd ships and in February refused a 
routine US request to allow an American naval 
vessel to call on New Zealand during the 
scheduled Sea Eagle naval exercises to be held 
in Mdrcli. Siv ihouand demonstrators marched 
111 sufiporr ol Lange's policy in Auckland. 

Quesiions were laised about the lulure of 
ihf: ANZiiS. the regional defence fiact. as Aus¬ 
tralian' PM Bob Hawke announced in March 
that the annual ANZUS meeting scheduled for 
Canberra in July, would be postponed, since 
the US Secretary ol State George Shultz 
decided not to attend it. The US retaliated by 
r.nrir.eil'ng orieration Sea Eagle and threatened 
to deny to Wellington certain regional 
intelligence, some ol wNch was collected at 
baties in Australia. 


-na'm has'4lso'agh^'t6.ah increij8tr1n4lHtri^^''' 
Jber Of annuaT'Vfsits. by US' teOhntop) ‘eKperti. 
Saaroing' Mflrerijaffis. l-of(won .-Mirirjiffe .<Hgo)C9» . 
Co ThacK also offered to support negoti^ 
(Xiwer sharing in Kampuchea behween Prime. 
Norodom Siliarxtuk. the Hanoi baoiisd 


regime of Hbng Samrjn, but only after a retreat 
into exile could be arranged for the Khmer 
Rouge leader. Pol Pot. 

KampuchM 


The year began with a Vietnamese dry 
season offensive on the countty. Their main 
move was against the Khmer Rouge, especially 
on the Thai border. By February, more ihWi 40, 
000 civilians normally under Khmer Rouge con¬ 
trol spilled into Thailand, while the Khmer, 
guerrillas dug deeper into Kampuchea. The 
foreign ministers of the Association of South- 
East Asian Nations (ASEAN) met at Bangkok 
and made an unprecedented appeal to the "in¬ 
ternational community'' for "support and assis¬ 
tance to the Kampuchean people" in the 
"military struggle" to oust their country's Viet¬ 
namese dccupiers. 

Under pressure Irprn Thailand and China, tlie 
Khmer Rouge announced the retirement of Pol 
Pot in Setnember. He wa.s replaced by Son 
Sen. who had a more acceptable international 
reputation. 

Thailand 


On Sep 9. an abo'Sivc coup attempt was 
rriade to topple the Prein Tinsulanonda Govern¬ 
ment by a di.sgi untied ioirnei army colonel. 
Manoon Rooiibhachoian and his brother Air 
Force Squadron Leader Manas. Four people 
including two journalists wcie killed during the 
violence and 59 injuied. 


AFRICA 

Kanva 

In Jflly-Augiisi. i i.-.ii pluiso (..onleieiiie to 
mark .the end ol i-'f-i iJu.'.iUle lot Women 
was held at Naiioln. ii-e lust ineolmu was 
Forum '85. a meeli'ii) oi iion-ooverniriental 


soul H-EAST ASIA 

Indonotia 

The country celebrated its 40th anniversary 
of independence from the Netherlands in 
August. Earlier, in May. President Suharto's 
goveinindht controlled parliament passed 
legislation making it mandatory lor virtually all 
social and political organisations to adopt the 
stale ideology ol PancasUa. which is a set of 
five principle calling ior belief in God. justice, 
national unity, democracy ' and 
humaniiananism. But critics say that contbined 
with press censorship, the law has been used 
to stille all political dissent. 

Viatnam. 

Vietnam celeb'ated its 10th anniversary of 
the end of the Vietnam war in May with a 
parade in Ho Chi Minh city. From July to Sep¬ 
tember, the country also showed signs of frien¬ 
dliness towards the US. Le Ouan's Government 


organisations (NGOs) .iiid mu .secorid was tlie 
olticial UN contoieiK u At the und. a final 
|)a|ier. Forward Looking Strategies, was 
adufiied unmumously. 

Ethiopia 

It was a lernhlu ynar fur Ethiopia, as 
famine ravaged the couiiiiy .About 8 50.000 
Ethiopians left foi Sudan, which itself was suf¬ 
fering from drought About 8m peot>!o were 
altected in Ethiopia. Thu government of Lt (>>l 
Mengistu Haile Maiiam tried to deal with it 
through foreign relief as well as a scheme 
whicli planned the relocating ol 2m Ethiopians 
from the ravaged larmijntls of tbo north to the 
more sparsely (toixilated but leriile regions ol 
the soutit-west. However, his govurnment also 
had to lace other problems in the form of a 
maicir offensive launched against it by guerrillas 
of the Tigre People's Liberation Front in May. 
However, one major source of relief later was 
the Live Aid concert orchestrated 
simultaneously in Lonrfon and Philadelphia in 


announced in July that it would return the; 
remains of 26 American servicemen listed as* July to collect funds lor relief work in Ethiopia 
missing in action (MIA) during the war Further. - BesidM earning $7m from-ticket sales arid 
It said that It would assist the US in preparing a merchWtdising and -SiTm from TV and broad- 
satisfactory accounting of theaf.*'an -cast righta' millions more came in from 
estsnaied 2.464 MIA& In Sebthmbur. although It donations after (he concert. 
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ALPHA 


offers result oriented and specialised oral/ 
postal coaching for: 

CIVIL SERVICES 
(Prelim) &(Main) EXAMS 

CSP BANK contains 3,000 questions and 
answers for general studies and 1,000 each 
for optional subjects. 

MEDICAL ENTRANCE EXAM 

(AIIMS. AFMC, CMC Vellore, Ludhiana, 
JIPMER and other Medical Colleges) 
MEDICO BANK contains 4,000 questions 
and answers in' all subjects: 

IIT (JEE) EXAM 

TECHNO BANK contains 3,000 questions 
and answers in all subjects. 

MBA ENTRANCE EXAM 

(IIMs, XLRI, Bajaj and all Indian Universities) 

CA ENTRANCE EXAM 

For details send Rs. 2/- by P.O./M.0 
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Wi. CAREER ACADEMY 

2 B.N. Road (Opp.Giri Road) ■ 
Madras 600 017 Tel- 441249 


HOW TO SECURE 
A BANK JOB? 

ALPHA, the largest specialised bank 
recruitment training institute in the country, 
offers result oriented oral/postal coaching 
by experts for: 

PROBATIONARY OFFICERS 
CLERICAL CADRE & 
CAIIB (PARTS I a II) 
EXAMINATIONS 

Study materials are revised frequently in 
accordance with the previous question 
papers. Every year ALPHA'S students are 
securing bank jobs. Why not you ? 

For details send Rs. 2/- by P.O./M.O 

A ALPHA 

INSTITUTE OF BANKING 

2 B.N. Road (Opp.Giri Road) 

Madras 600 017 Tel 441249 
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SwHi AMco 

South African troops attacked 10 suspected 
African National Congress (ANQ bastions in 
Botswana in June, killing 14 persons. Pretoria 
justified the attack by claiming that Botswana 
had been giving asylum to ANC guerrillas. 
South African troops also entered Angola twice 
in May-June to search for South-West African 
People's Organisation (SWAPO) guerrillas and 
left many dead. 

Violence escalated thereafter in South Africa 
and the President Pieter Botha clamped a state 
of emergency on 36 districts in the Eastern 
Cape provinces. Transvaal and Johannesbutg. 
The UN Security Council adopted a resolution 
supfiorting global sanctions against the Pretoria 
regime. France frose all new investments in 
Soutii Africa and withdrew its ambassador 
from Pretoria. The European Community also 
recalled its etivoys lor consultations and called 
lot the release of Nelson Mandela, the jailed 
African Nationa^.Congress (ANC) leader. It also 
•-.enl a lacl-finding rni^ion to the country. In 
fietrtember. the Reagan Administration which 
tiad so tai been following a policy of "construc¬ 
tive engageineni" bent to piessur'es from the 
US' Coiigiess and mounting violence in South 
.Atfir,.) ii iinpi>’.ed. by rjxfcutive order, a senes 
ril ;.riiiMiiiM.s against South Atrica. banning 
most III . loans to Pretoria, pioliibiting expoil 
III iii'jsi nuclear teclinologv. and the sale ol 
criinimtuis to Soutli Afiican security agencies 
and iin..ori of Krugerrand gold coins. 

As violence waxed ano waned. Botha set 
out to make peacerneal reforms in the system 
of apartheid. Earlier this year, the government 
riecided that mixed marriages and sexual 
rolaiinns between whites and norvwhites 
vvoiiiil no longer be forbidden. In Seplernbei. 
Bothu declared that ciii7cn.ship would be gran¬ 
ted to blacks living in the couritry's urban areas 
but who are nominal cilit’ons of the four "in¬ 
dependent" homelands in Souiti Africa. A pro- 
Miii,rii.,ii cornnijssion also iiv'iinmendeU to 
h'jtliii llie scrappirig ol iiiliux control" 
logolahons (or pass laws) by whicti the 
n IIIV fit lent s ol itie blacis tiavn been controlled 
.met- 195;?. 

CENTRAL AND SOUTH 
AMERICA 

Chile 

A killer quake shook the country in March 
leaving about 200 dead and 2.000 injured. It 
stretched for more than 1 000 miles, from its 
epicenter, near the village of Algarrobo. and- 
measured more than B on the Richter scale. 

Mexico 

frernor after tremor shook Mexico in Sep¬ 
tember leaving about 6.000 dear! and 30.000 
injured. The worst affected was Mexico city.' 
The US' National Earttiquake Intorrhation Ser¬ 
vice announced that the groat quake fegistered 
8.1 on .the Richter scale. This was the earth's 
vvorst earthquake in decades. 

NfaMiragua 

The US imposed an embargo on US- 
Nicaraguan trade, suspended service to the US 
o^ Nicaragua's airline and v^sets ftying the 
fJicaraguan flag and ’’country of 

Wa.shington s inientiofi'fo’TtTr^^aVe the 1956 
Treaty of Friendship. ComdierCf’'dnd, Naviga¬ 
tion between the two countries in May. The 


Reog^ Admnilsiratidh aisb trjed a'nMnwer (A 
limes to win the congressional feleaaa of 
£ 14m in US assistance for the c^ra'rebels 
who are fiohiing against the Sandinistas. but 
was unsuccessful. The Nicaraguan President 
Onega made,a symbolic gesture by visiting 
Moscow, some East European countries as 
well as some West European countries in an 
eifon to open a rift between the US and Wes¬ 
tern Furope over the trade embargo. 

The Sandinista Government also continued 
its war with the contras,. wno mounted a 
sfiecially vigorous attack in August on La 
Palmita, Esteli and La Trinidad. Martagua 
hoped to divert anention from these attacks by 
raising warnings of an impending US invasion. 

El Satvador 

The spirit of La Palma where President Jose 
Napoledn Duarte and lettist rebel leaders met 
last October, was replaced by renewed fight¬ 
ing. On Jun 13, rebel leaders attacked sidewalk 
cafes in San Salvador killing 13 people. They 
warned that this was only the beginning. Later 
in the yeai the President's daughter was kid¬ 
napped. but no group claimed responsibility. 
There were also rumblings that the war may 
spill into Honduras. On Aug 29. Honduran 
soldiers entered a UN refugee camp for 
Salvadorans in Honduras and killed two peo¬ 
ple. injured others and arrested ten on the 
ground that the camp sheltered Salvadoran 
rebels. The Salvadoran -rebels threatened to 
attack across the border. 

SUPERPOWERS 

USA 

A police raid on a radical cult known as 
Move in Philadeipliia turned into a tragedy in 
May. The police had planned to fire bomb tire 
headquarters ol the colt and force the 
inliabitants out. but the fire became an inferno 
anri witied out lt»e entire neighbourhood. 

In another disaster in August. Delta Air Lines 
riigtq 191 burst into flames as it iri'ed to land at 
Forth Worth aiiport, Dala.s. riiirly-one persons 
of the 160 aboard survived tlie crash. 

Terrorists al.so struck at the US in different 
(tarts of the world. In Beirut Shi'ite Ainal 
militiamen hqaeked TWA Fligtil 847 in June, 
took 40 mate American (lassengers off tiio 
plane and hid theni' in the city. In San Salvador, 
s'm Americans were killed when anti- 
government lebels struck at loadside cafes. 

At home, there was a spy scandal.- In May- 
June. John Walker, a private detective and 
retired Navy communications specialist, his 
son Michdiel an operations clerk aboardihe US 
craft earlier Nimitz and his brother Arthur, a 
retired Navy lieutenam commander and an 
engineer tor a defense-contracting firm in 
Virginia, were arrested and charged with §pying 
and delivering classified documents to Soviet 
agents. President -Reagan faced a personal 
orisis wfien after surgery it was discovered that 
he had cancerous cells m his colon. Alihoiigh 
surgery to slice out two feet of his colon in July 
had apparently, temoved the malignancy, doc- 
•ors did not rule out the possibility of its recur¬ 
ring in some other (lart ol his body. 

Soviet Union 

Oleg Gordlevsky, officially a Soviet embassy 
counsellor in Britain, but agtgaliy. a ..seoidr 
opeiative of ttie KGB. defecteidu'te <6rftMh'^n> 
Seiiiember. Shortly afterwards. Britain expalM 
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'paNsts "\Mtom as. 

spim. the retdliiitada)gi4i|ihg' 2B 

British-'dipfdmjKs. businestmerf and" ^malists- 
from Moscow; ' : ; 

Ea■^WMl f;-?- 

Hopes of a new didt^ berwa^ the tv»' 
sides started early as aftir a mee^-bsiviOarv 
Soviet Foreign Mmisier. Andrei GrbrnytKL 
Sectetaiy of Slate; George Shuhz, in dw , 

two countries decided to hold a dialogue on 
arms control. Negotiations began in Geneva in 
March and has continued on its up and down 
course. After Mikhail Gorbachov became the 
Soviet Communist party leader. President 
Reagan showed a certain amount of eagerness 
for a summit which was later fixed fpr- 
November. 

in April, Gorbachov annouriced a freeze, on 
Soviet deployment df internriediate range mis¬ 
siles' in Europe tilt November and invited the US 
to'do the same. He.atso proposed a freeze on 
strategic offensive arms and a moratorium on 
the dei<elopment of space weapons while arms 
negotiations are under way in Geneva. The US 
rejected the Soviet offer, in fact, the Reagan 
Administration persuaded the Senate to allot 
SI .5b for construction of 71 more MX missiles 
and continued its experimentation on the. 
Strategic Defence Initiative (SOI), which on a 
number of occasions in the past, liad obstruc-. 
led East-West talks. 

Late in September. Soviet Foreign Minister. 
Eduard Shevardnadze, met Reagan . in 
Wasnington and presented a new arms conircl 
(>lan as well as a personal letter from Gor¬ 
bachov. Details of the plan were not clear in 
October but it appeared that the Soviets would 
move towards the US position on reducing 
offensive nuclear weapons if the Americans 
severely limited tiieir piogramme of ultra mod¬ 
em Star Wars missile defenses. 

MIDDLE EAST 

Israel 

Falashas or Ethiopian Jews were airlifted 
from Sudan to Israel in January. This was con¬ 
demned by Ethiopia as illegal and a gross inter¬ 
ference in its internal affairs. Tliereafler. the 
Sudanese Government Ordered a halt to llie air¬ 
lift codenarled Operation Moses and the 
Brussels based charter airline whicli was t'eriy- . 
ing the Fatashak suspended- its operations. 
Later in the year, the Falashas weie again in the 
news because many ot them alleged that they 
were being discriminated against in Israel , 
■ In the same month. Israel announced A step- 
by-step vvithdrawal of an estimated .22'000 
Israeli troops from southern ■LeWnori.',. whgre 
they had'beeivsince the Israeli invasion ot June 
)982. The first stage, which involved -jhe-. 
• rnbyement of Israeli troops from the'^frohtrline. 
(xisitions they had held since 1982 to hew 
locations 17 miles south, was completed on " 
■' Fef) 18! In' May. the army began to withdfw . 
from' the southeast sector of Lebanon and it 
was completed in June. 

Labonoiv Syria and .othor'Afab 
counirini 

- Variotisrattempts were made to bring peace 
to the region. In the beginning of The year Batiifi 
’ Arabia's King Fabd visited Washington end' 
i.'.u tried to interest it in using its influence for (leace 
1Continu»d6tipmi968l 
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RAJIVS FOREIGN TOUR 

I MPRESSIVE PERFORMANCE _^ 

B ritish authorities unearthed a plot to assassinate PM Rajiv, 
on the eve ot his departure lor the UK, on his first official 
visit. For Rajiv this news must have come v ith a sense of cfe/a vu. 
tot shortly before he left for the US some months earlier, the Americans, 
too. had discoveied -a similar plot. Already the British authorities have 
loiinded up about a do^en Pakistanis and Sikhs under the Prevention of 
Terrorism Acts including four Pakistanis from Pak-occupied Kashmii 
believed to be leaders ot the Jammu ft Kashrnii Liberation Front (JKLF) 
and nine Sikh activists ot tfie International Sikh Youth Federation. With 
tfie result that UK too, like tlie US. made the tightest .security 
arrangements over lor any visiting foreign dignitary, tor the Indian PM. 

While reaffirming UK's support for tfie stability and unity of India, tlm 
British PM Margaret Thatcher decided to extend the scoire of tlie Sufi- 
oresion ot. Twrorism Act to cover liostile activities carried out by 
terrorists against India. This Act aims at preventing terrorists and 
extremists from stalling extradition proceedings in courts on the plea' 
that their actions were based on political reasons. Mrs Thatcher, in a 
surprise move, also expressed Britain's preparedness to amend Section 
b of the Act which would enable British authorities to take cognizance of 
crimes against India provided India, too. would amend its AntF terrorist 
Act accordingly. This British proposal of a new extradition treaty could 
go a long way in curbing terrorist activities and extradition of people 
committing crimes against India and seeking political asylum in UK. Of 
late India had been urging UK to take action against those who irtcited 
violence. Britian is now contemplating bringing this aspect under the 
purview of this Act. too. 

Besides this the two leaders had wide lanying talks on bilateral and inter¬ 
national issues before proceeding to Nassau, the capital' of Baframas. to 
attend tfie five-day Commonwealth fic-ads of Government Meet (CHOGM) 
which was attended by 46 head's of state and government. Once again 
Rajiv gave a creditable performance on the international scene at the 
CHOGM summit. The mam focus of the summit was on Pretoria's racisti 
regime although otfrer orincipal concerns of world leaders such as world 
poverty and the nuclear threat were also covered. While most of the 
nuclear nations came out with strong criticism of South Africa's racist 
regime. Mrs Thatcher, not surprisingly, refused to agree on th^ 
ecdnonlic sanctions sug'gested by mosf'member countries.' For the UK 
has vested strategic and economic interests in South Africa which it is 
reluctant to jeopardise. 

In a major initiative to break the ensuing stalemate and one which 
received international applause, the Indian PM held emergency dis¬ 
cussions with four other leaders—the PMs of Canada. Australia, Zambia 
and Zimbabwe—in an attempt to evolve a strategy aimed at ending 
apartheid, while accommodating the British viewpoint. This group, 
known as the ginger group., was perhaps instrumental for CHOGM 
(including Mrs TheicherJ giving the South African regime the ultimatum 
to.^tart dismantling ajtartheid or else face a programme of voluntary 
sanctions. Mrs Thatcher also suggested that all the 4Tf member nations 
of CHOGM should take unilateral action to preclude the import of South 
African Kruggerand gold coins. 

From Nassau Rajiv flew to New York to attend the 40th anniversary 
of the UN. He had a series of fruitful talks with several world leaders 

JNANPITH AVA/ARD 

hakazhi Sivasankara Pillai. the eminent Malayalam writer became 
the*20th recipient of the prestigious Bharatiya Jnanpith'Award 
this. Instituted by the lata Shanti Prasad Jain and his wife Rama 
Jein this award has achieved such eminenge over the years that it is 
often called the Indian Nobel Prize for Literature. It carries a citation, a 
bronze cast replica of Vag^evi and a cash prize of Rs 1.5 lakhsk 

Pillai is the third Malayalam writer to have won the Bhartiya Jnanpith. 
Over the past 50 years as a writer. Pillai has contributcid to various 
genres of Literature. His best known work is C/remmeen 

This year the selection panel irtcluded Shiryans Prasa.d Jain. President 
Bhartiya Jnanpith. Ashok Jain, its managing trustee and P.V. Narasimha 
Rao. Union Minister for Human Resources, amortg others. 


including US President Ronald Reagan. Piesideitt Zia-ul-Haq of Pakistan 
and PM Zhao Ziyang of Cfiina. While his talks with the first two leaders 
centred around India's coitcern over Pakistan's nuclear programme, his 
talks with the latter two are believed to have touched upon the sensitive 
border issues, too. 

Upon leaving New York PM Rajiv Gandhi made a brief 11 -hour 
stopover at Holland where he had talks with the Holland PM. R.F. 
Lubbers, on bilateral issues like trade, industrial collaboration and 
transfer of technology. On his return journey the Indian PM made a short 
unscheduled stopover at Moscow which took political observers the 
woiid over by surprise. Apart Itom discussing global issues, particUiady 
disarmament and bilateral-i issues, with tfie Soviet leader Mikhail Gor¬ 
bachov. Rajiv is believed to have briefed him on the decisions taken at 
the CHOGM summit and his talks with world leaders. And on the eve of 
the Reagan-Gorbachov Geneva summit. Rajiv is believed to have 
expressed India's grave concern over the nuclear arms race. MeanwITilb 
Western analysts are skeptical about the surprise visit and are busy 
speculating whether there is more to it than meets the eye. 

PUNJAB 

GOING SOFT ON EXTREMISTS _ 

T he Sarnala Ministry has extended its Full support to the cause off 
extremism in the state. Not only has it adopted a soft apptoachi 
towards terrorisis but fias also constituted a four-member com-- 
mittee under Ajil Sirigh Bains, a former ludge of the Punjab and Hatyanai 
t-figh Court, for the quick release of persons convicted or facing prosecution- 
for criminal offences registered against Ifieni since Aug '81 or arrested irji 
connection with the political agitation in the state. Already the commit¬ 
tee has recommended the release of over 2.000 detainees of which 
309 have been released. It has even recommended the release of hard¬ 
core extremists. * 

Perhaps there is some connection between the release of extremists 
and the sp'urt in tenorist activity in tfie slate. Among those killed in October 
were Raioal Kadd. General Secreiary of the Congress unit in Fatehgarh 
Churian and Ram Lubaya, P-esident of tfie Tam Taran municipal 

committee. 

In fiis first meeting with PM Rajiv Gandlii since assuming the office of 
CM Barnala expressed his misgivings on the terms of reference of the 
Mathew Commission constituted by the Centre to determine the 
territory which sfiould go to Ffaryana in lieu of Chandigaifi. 

The Rajiv-Longowai accord had laid down three criteria for determining 
this territory. According to these a village would be taken as a unit and 
its linguistic character, contiguity and other factors would determine 
where it should go. The Akaiis are basically objecting to the expression 
"otfier factors" as they feel it is ambiguous. 

The bickenngs among the Akalis have also not subsided. The Beba 
Joginder Singh-led United Akaii Dal is demanding the immediate 
Implementation of the Anaridpur Sahib Resolution. The SGPC President. 
Gurcharan Tohra, is doing nothing to hide his ambition ot becoming the 
President of the Shiromani Akall Dal—a post held by CM Barnala at fhe 
moment. Tohra's opposars are. of course, against this as they feel that it 
will widen the rift between various factions of the Dal. Meanwhile the All 
India Sikh Students Federation (AlSSrj has broken all links withGnited 
Akall Dal.' 

The Barnala regime has. however, instilled hope in the people ot the 
troubled state. For, Barnala has shown himself receptive to ideas and 
suggestions from.the Centre and has assured the PM that his govern-' 
mont will work for peace and progress in Punjab and unity and integrity 

of India. _| . 

A<tSAM 

ALL SET FOR THE POLLS __ 

T he Assam accord has created contusion about the status of the 
1966-71 entrants to the state. These people who have now 
been declared foreigners will lose their voting rights for the next 
10 yeers. However, the ambiguity in defining their status is now comirig 
in the way of implementing various provisions u; tfie accord. The 
Home Ministry, in consultation with the Law Ministry, is now trying to 
find a way to safeguard the rights of the affected minorities. 

Meanwhile the All Assam Students Union (AASU). the party largely 
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lesponsible for th« A^*am accord, has now d^ckfad to promote a 
regional pobtical party keeping in view the forthcoming Lok Sabha and 
Assembly elections in the state. A three-day political convention at 
Golaghat organised by the AASU resulted in the formation of the Assam 
Gana Parishad (AGP). Basically a merger of two mairrregional'parties— 
the Assam Jatiyatabadi Oal and the Purbanchaliya Loka Parishad, thcr 
AGPs SB-member executive has a sizeable chunk of ex-AASU members 
including AASU Gerteral Secretary Bhrigu Phukan and President Ptsfulla ‘ 
Mohanta. This shifting of loyalties by AASU members is a calculated 
move. For. according to indications, the AGP has already gained a wide 
following. 

However, the minority backing is obviously not behind the AGP. 
And the minorities constitute a substantial percentage of the populace. 
The battle of the ballot will therefore be hard fought. 

Meanwhile the AASU and AAGSP have come out with a series of - 
suggestions for speedy industrial and economic development of the 
state. These Mude immerfiate clearance by the Planning Commission 
for the Subansuri dam project. This multi-purpose project proposed to 
be located in Ghoghamukh would, generate an estimated 4.800 Mw of 
hydel power. The settingup of a gas cracking unit to use presently flared 
and wasted natural gas from oil fields in upper Assam, the establishment 
of an aromatic complex and at least two cement plants each with a 
capacity of 1.000 to 1.500 tonnes per day and the extension of the. 
broad gauge railway line in upper Assam to touch major towns of the 
Brahmaputra valley have also been'proQOsed. 

However, the major need of the hour is the effective resolution of any 
discrepancies over the accord. For the revision of electoral rolls have 
now been completed on the basis of Mar 24.1971. as the cut-off year. 
After the polls, however, a rtew revision for eliminating names of all 
those who migrated to Assam between Jan 1. 1966 and Mar 24. 

1971 will begin in accordance with the terms of the accord. The Elec¬ 
tion (kimmission has announced the date for the polls. On Dec 16. 

1985. elections for the 14 Lok Sabha and 126 Assembiy seats will be 
held simultaneously. 

The ruling party is planning to contest all the Lok Sabha and 
Assembly seats in Assam. But with the AGP presenting a formidable 
oppositkm it win have to bank heavily on the mirroritv votes. 

INDIA-SRI LANKA 

SHIFTING STANCES _^ 

T he Sri Lankan Government's stance towards Tamil militants is in a 
state of flux these days. One moment they are conciliatory and the 
rtext momern hostile. Early this month the government agreed to a 
few contentious points to facilitate an agreement on the ceasefire mon¬ 
itoring committee. These include expanding the committee to induct 
new members including some from the list suggested by the Eelam 
National Liberation Front (ENLF) to Indian Foreign Secretary. Romesh 
. Bhandari. The committee would also be free to receive representatives 
from the citizens committee as well as determine its own procedures' 
and report its findings directly to the President. 

It had also been decided at the time the committee was formed that 
camps would be intimated about the timing of its surprise visits, in 
advance. The ENLF had strongly objected to this sirtce. according to it, 
this prior information would ntake the surprise visits meaningless. 
However, the authorities did not concede tO this- vital point of 
contention. 

The ceasefire has. (thanks to a slight softening of the Sri Lankan 
attitude) been extended indefinitely albeit theoretically only. For. the 
orgies of violence and bloodshed continue on both sides. In fact the 
Tamil militants are not receptive to the idea of a ceasefire monit'oring' 
committee. On the committee's two-day visit to the predominantly 
Tamil town of Jaffna it was greeted by a series of bomb blasts. Neither 
are the Sri Lankan authorities themselves adhering to the ceasefire 
regulations. Rather, the monitoring committee has been explicitly 
instructed not to interfere with security forces operations against Tainils. 
Thn gives them the privilege to continue with their atrocities on Tamis 
with impunity. 

Sri lankan Piesidertt Jayewardeite himself is not very sum about the 
approach he should adopt. Of late he has been making concerted efforts 
to convince the Sinhala Buddhist hardliners that only .a political solution 
can resolve the ethnic crisis. And at the same time he nAs been passing 
statements designed to antagonise the militants. Recently he remarked 
that he would bring the liberation groups to book.. The Peoples Libera¬ 
tion Organisation of Tamil Eelam (PLOTE) retaliated by disclosing its 
intention to overthrow the Jayewardene Government. "That is our 
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avijwed policy and H is no cricne.|6 try and oMdMow state terrorisini" 
Another fniiit^ grt^. the Tamil E^in Liberation, From fitoiMiiatfiflylit' 
the Eelam organisations wilt form a government-^ wie. 

Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam (LTTQ. the riioat powerful of the 
I militant groups, is holdmg out a|}sirtst any sattlemeriit that falls short of 4 
I separate state for the Tamils. Meahwhiis undauntedby these satbdUca. 
Mia continues to play the role of a pacifying mediator. Ah'd hn once 
agairt sent out invitations to the six Sri Lankan. Tamil groups for talks in 
New Delhi. However, as it has bean proved trne atxi agaia it would be 
futile to pin any hopes on these talks. _ . ' ■ 

INOJA-BANGLAOESH ^ 

SHARING OF WATERS 

N assau served as a stage not only for the CHOGM summit but for 
some very useful talks between India and Bangladesh, as well. It 
'was here that PM Rajiv Gandhi and President Erstad of. 
Bangladesh reached an understanding on the question of. sharing of the 
(^ga waters at Farakka. Under this Bgreemept beivyeen the two 
leaders, the imguion miiristers of the neighbouring countries are to sign 
a memorandum of understanding for the sharing of these waters for a 
. three-year period,commencing frotri the dry season of 1'986. This new 
memorendurp of understanding which-wlH be based on the terms of the 
1-982 agreement which expired in April last year, - will provide 
Bangladesh with 35,000 cusecs of water during the driest months of 
. Ap/H and May. This will once again leave the ports of Calcutta and 
Haidia with less than 40.000 cusecs of water to flush out the slit corn¬ 
ing in from the Bay of Bengal. 

Initially, however, the irrigation ministers will meet shortly to chalk 
out the terms of reference of a joint study of the available river water 
resources. They wiU also identify aitematives for the sharing of water 
resources to their mutual benefit including a long-term scheme for 
augmenting the flow of the Ganga at-Farakka. Thereafter the joint study 
- wiH commence and continue for 12 months. A review will be conducted 
six months after its comrriencernent and upon completion of the study a 
decision wilt be taken on the scheme of augmentation of flow of the 
(janga and the long-term sharing of river waters. The new agreement 
will undoubtedly go a long way in improving bilateral lies between India 
and Bangladesh as water sharing has been a constant irritant in their 
relations. 


RBI REPORT 

CAUTIONS AND JPECOMMENDATIONS 

T he Sukhainoy Chakravarty committee which was set up in 
December 1982 by the Reserve Bank of India (RB^. to review the 
workmg-ot the rrtonetary system, submitted its report in April 
1985. The report has now been published by the RBI. 

In Its report the committed'points out the need to keep deficit financr 
ing. measured in terms of recourse to credit from RBI. within safe limits 
because the increased recourse to deficit financing is a disconcerting 
development. It is also of the opinion that there is an urgent need to 
imroduce some element of price competition among banks. Therefore 
banks should be tree to choose their maturity pattern of deposits except 
for deposits of maturities of five years and above. The committee also 
feels that operations of the monetary-system should be consistent with 
prioritiM laid down-in sucoessiva-five-year plans, in order to-make the 
process ot mobilisation of savings and utilisation of tfiese resources 
'socially purposive'. It also emphasises the need to finance plans through 
a non-inilationary manner by tapping the savings of the public in greater 
measure apart from realising higher savings from the public sector enter¬ 
prises and irqproving efficiency in revenue gathering and expenditure 
functions. 

I 

The report categorically states that pursuit of price stability in the 
broadest sense should be dominant’ objective of the monetary 
authorities. It also envisages a strong supportive role for interest rata 
policy in monetary regulation based on monetary targetting. 

The committee feels that stricter-disciplina in the use of credit needs 
to be imposed and has recdmmended a steady reduction in tfw cash 
credit in bank lending and greater resort to financing of working cifbital 
through loans and biHs. 

Among the main recommendations of the Sukhamoy Chakravarty 
com'mittae is the restructuring of interest rates as the committee feels 
that interest rate, policy should have an imponam role to promote the 





effectiva use-of .-credit iri tho ^rt-term monetary management finarrc- 
ing .the plan through non-infiationary means and modification of tho 
credit appraisal system. 

TAMIL NADU 

intensified infighting _ 

P olitics in Tamil Nadu took an ugly turn following a feud between 
the regional All India Anna Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam's 
(AIADMIQ Propaganda Secretary. Jayalalitha, and the state 
Agriculture Minister. K. Kalimuthu. The factionalism in the M.G.' 
Ramachandran-led party had been evident ever since the reinstatement 
of Jayalalitha to the post from which she had been ousted earlier this 
year when the ailing CM was in the US for treatment. 

But H^oon became a fulf-scale war between the rival groups —one 
heeded by Kalimuthu and Veerapan, a hardlirter in the MGR ministry, 
and the other by Jayalalitha when she allegedly charged Kalimuthu for 
involvement in a t^nk fraud case. Incensed. Kalimuthu lashed out 
demartding her immediate dismissal. But Jayalalitha's benefactor MGR 
had other plans for her. Apparently he had been contemplating a 
Cabinet reshuffle to induct her into ministerial ranks. And when 
Jayalalitha's opposers got wind of this the infighting intensified. 

It was then tliat MGR, in a desperate bid to resolve the crisis that 
threatened the stability and unity of the AIADMIQ resorted to histrionics. 
He offered to step down in favour of a new leader and gave assurance of 
his full support to his replacement. But. so much is the adulation and 
loyalty which he commands from both the masses and ministers alike, 
that 24 Tamil Nadu ministers immediately resigned en masse to facili- 
tate reconstitution of MGR's state Cabinet. It was only then that MGR 
revoked his earlier decision and decided to continue in office. 

But as has been demonstrated time and again since his illness last 
year, ii is MGR who is the cohesive toree keeping his party together and 
in power. What would hafipen in ilie event of MGRs departure is any¬ 
body s guess 


CMS MEET 

FOR UNIFORM TAX STRUCTURE _ 

T he CMs of five northern states, Punjab, ffimachal Pradesh. 
Haryana. Rajasthan and J K. participated in a meeting of ttie 
North Zone Council, on Oct 26. at Mandi. One ot tlie decisions 
taken at the meeting was to introduce a uniform tax structure to ensure 
that no jsi3te suffered any revenue loss. The Punjab. Haryana and 
Rajasthan Governments decided to waive the recoveries amounting to 
Rs 3 crorcs from the Pong Dam project, at the instance of Himachal 
Pradesh. Haryana agreed to construct the Chandigarh-Btodiwala road, 
whtle the cost of a bridge across Sitsa river would be shared equally by 
Haryana and Himachal Pradesh. The CMs also decided to pool their 
efforts to contain teronsm. the Union Home Minister. S.B. Chavan. 
sard that it was decided to refei the question of seeking foreign financial 
assistarcb for setting up hydel projects to the Union Rnance Ministry 
and Planning Commission and also that a committee of chief secietanes 
had been appointed regarding the water supply scheme in Delhi. All the 
CMs had various suggestions to make. The Himachal Pradesh CM, 
t/irbhadra Singh, urged for sanctions to raise resources to exploit the 
vast hydroelectric potential of tfie state. According to him. if funds from 
both India and-abroad were made available, not only would the problem 
of power shortage in the region be climinatod. but ttie gestation period 
of bigger projects would be cut down through improved methods of 
constmction. He pleaded for some kind of immediate assistancHe'for the 
14-crores 1.020 Mw Nathpa Jhakri project and five other projects for 
which global tenders lytd already been called. 

INDIA-CHINA 

TOWARDS BETTER TIES? _ 

T he sixth round of official level talks, on the controversial botindarv 
issue, commenced in New Delhi. Against the backdrop of cordial 
talks between PM Rajiv Gandhi and the Chinese PM Zhao Ziyang. 

■ at New York. Headed by A P. Venkateswaran. Secretary in the Ministry 
of External Affairs, on the Indian side and Liu Shuqing on the Chinese 
side, the talks essentiallv centred around substantive issues relating to 
the boundary issue on the basis of the principles agreed upon at the last 
session. 

The two delegations were divided into various sut^^groups. The 
boundary sub-groups were headed by R. S. Kalha. Joint Secretary in the 


k^istry of External Affairs and Yang Zhengya head of the Asia Depan- 
mertt in the ChinessFOreign Ministry. China has shown a keen interest in 
Improving bilateral ties with India. Already the two sides have airived at 
a mutual agreement to take up the dispute sector by sector. This a very 
important step forward in Sino-Indian relations. However, after two 
days of discussions, the Chinese delegation left for Goa. This break 
is likalv to sarvcT'as a breather giving the delegates a chance to review 
their respective formulations and get fresh instructions. 

The border dispute in the eastern sector is over small Chirtese- 
occupied pockets in Arunachal and UP. coinciding with the international 
border. There is a fair chance that an amicable settlement can be made 
through diplomatic negotiations. However, in the western sector the 
Chinese occupy a substantial 14,500 square miles of land broadly 
called theAksiachin. The Chinese claim to a small portion of the sector 
along the road linking Sjnkiang to Tibet is actually justified. Over the 
years, China has displayed a sustained obstinacy to vacate the area. 
However, with the PMs of the two countries takirtg an active end keen 
interest in the present negotiations, the results may not‘be the usual 
stalemate. _ . 

SEVENTH PLAN 

RE CEIVING THE GREEN SIGNAL _^ 

T he National Development Council (NDQ has given its aptimval to 
the draft Seventh Five-Year Plan (1985-90). The council dealt 
with reports of three committeas.6ne of them being the Rangara- 
jan CoiTimittae headed by Dr C. Rangarajan. deputy governor. RBI. The 
couhcil has accepted the Planning Commission view that the Rangarajan 
conirriittee's recommendation for inflation accounting cannot be 
accepted. 

The NDC has also authorised the Planning Commission to amend 
maintenance expenditure in select areas like power, roads and irrigation. 
The question of maintenance expenditure will, however, be viewed at a 
later stage. 

On the issue of centrally-Sponsored schemes^ the NDC has once 
again endorsed the Planning Commission s views and is planning to set 
up a committee of members oj the NDC to look into the matter. The 
recommendation of this committee would be endorsed later before car¬ 
rying oijt the necessary modifications in the Seventh-Plan scheme. 

There has also been widespread demand for modification of the 
Gadgil formula for allocation of Central assistance to states, future 
implernentatidnol' anti-poverty programmes and removal of regional 
imbalances. Dr Mpnmohan Singh, deputy chairman. Planning Commis¬ 
sion. pointed out that special emphasis in reducing regional imbalances 
and disparities would be given through accelerated agricultural growth. 
The Seventh Plan wbuld mount a special programme for increasing pro¬ 
duction of rice and its productivity in eastern India. It is due to constraint 
of resources that priority has been given to rehabilitation of the railway 
system and its mrxlernisation. This time there is a slight variation in the 
plan period. Tliough drawn tor a period of five ycari^it kcefis in perspec¬ 
tive the next 1b years. JiS. 
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I’AKISTAN 

CONSTITUTIONAL EYEWASH _ 

P resiacjnt rwaclied a conipmmise with the Independent 

I'adianiijritarv Ciioufi ifi the National Asse.mblv and got the 
! oiitentiou’. VIII Consiiiiiiional Amendment Bill passed 
unaniiiiiiiisiv Dy lediioing his excessive powers. Howevet. 48 members 
ol it!»; 237 rtieiribt;r Asseinbly. mostly members of the Official Pa'liamen- 
tai. (jro-jiJ abstained from voting. The 11-party Opposition. 
M> .vranent lor the Restoration of Democracy (MRDl reiected the com- 
hroi'iise in the Assembly.'It still stands by the 1973 Constitution on 
whi-ih the (iiesent Bill has whittled down According to PPP leader 
Ghiitan: Mu.stafaJaioi, what the country has now been offered in the 
I'dBti Constitution is essentially presidential, instead of the 

f-.r'li.inientarv system embodied in ttie 1973. Constitution. 

A'. '11 the 1973 Constitution, the National Assembly can elect the 
(.nine minister but that will be only after 1990. when the term of Gen 
/m ■■ii''1s on the basis of his referendum. Gen Zia still retains the power 
to .ippoint the three Chiefs of Staff, the chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Si.iil (..onimittee. the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court and the Llec- 
iin:. CoMimissioner. It has also been declared that martial law will'go- 
.itti.'f .ian 1. Mr .St ul the details of the amended Constitution Bill have 
no' '.■01 beeri made publiq; it is already known that though the’dis- 
(.r"‘i..:iaiy powers of the President have been reduced, he still retains 
ni ..nciti pt)wer to manage state affaits. 

I'-, another part of the gfobe. the lime ligtit was on Shahnawa/ Bhutto 
vshc- died of suspected (loisoning in Itis Cannes apartment on Jul 18. 
Aiiiopsy reports stiowcdthat Btiutto took eight to 12 hours to die. and 
laboratniy le-.ls showed dial lie had taken neither tranguilisers not 
alcohol before hi:- deatih. His wife. Rehana. was arrested for failure to 
pro'jide assistance to a person in danger, a crime under French Law. 
Stic said that Bhutto was suffering from ctironic depression arrd frequen¬ 
tly look a'l'ohol dii.f tranqiiilisers. His motliei Nusrat Bhutto, refuted all 
ltii.'.e r.lieip': Meanwtiilc. tils sister. Bena.’ir Bhutto, who had beer, 
plai.ed IS del house airtj.st since hr*r anival iri Pakistan, wa.s released i'- 
early November, with an oidei to leave the country immediately again . _ 

I HE PHILIPPINES 

MEDDLERS FROM THE US 

enator Paul Laxalt. chairman of tfie Republican National 
Committee and a close associate of President Reagan recently 
visited the Philippines with a "blunt" message foi President l-erdi 
nand Marcos. Although Marcos said tfiat the envoy had not been sent 
to intetvene in the internal affairs of the Philippines, the Matro Manila 
Timas headlines read "Another Meddler from the US" and most officials 
agreed with this view. 

Tfie US IS apparently concerned about the future ol the Marcus 
regime, and particularly about the security of strategic US facilities at 
Subic Buy and Clark Air Base. There is a growing guerrilla insurgency in 
tiK couniiyside which is a threat not only to the present government but 
also US military installations. The US feels that quick political reform 
would go far to strengttien ttie regime. Last year the CIA Director 
William Casey had gone to Manila with a message to this effect. 

It IS not known tor certain as to what Laxalt talked about since both 
governments are tigtit-lipped about it. The State Department, however, 
did say tliai his mission was to press for political, military and,economic 
ret'.irnis. On the political front, the US wants fair municipal and provin- 
cirii e'ei'.iians to be held next May. They also want moie professionalism 
in the aimed forces to ensure victory against the guerrilla forces. The 
armed forces Chief of Staff. Gen Fabian Ver is now on leave due to his 
implication in the assa.ssination of Opposition leader Benigno Aquino. 
His stand-in Lt Geti Fidel Ramos has promoted some modest reforms, 
and tfiu Americans want him to continue in his office. The administration 
is totally against the reinstatement ot Ver. In the field of economics, the 
US is worried about "Crowy capitalism" in the Philippines. Recently, 
there have been allegations that ImeldaMatcos and some of the Pre¬ 
sident's political allies have stashed away millions of dollars in the US in 
real-estate investments. The US is also opposed to political monopolies 
which dominate the large industries of the Philippines. It feels that finan¬ 
cial integrity is required beforai. the people can have faith an the govern- 
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meht. The Americans still fael that Marcos can s^ve the situation, but 
only if he brings about reform soon. ’ ■ 

' Although Laxalt said that he was satisfied with the talks.'ihe'question. 
remains whether Marcos would implement any of the American 

dictates. ___ 

EAST-WEST 

PREPARING FOR THE SUMMIT ■ 

P reparations for the Reagan-Gorbachov summit to be held on Nov 
19, are in full swing, with the two sides making offers and the US. 
Secretary of Statt^ George Shulti; visiting the Soviet Union for a 
pre-summit talk with Gorbachov. 

The Soviet Union first made a proposal suggesting an across-the- 
board b0% cut which would also include US intermediate range mis¬ 
siles. on the grounds that such missiles installed by the US on West 
European soil are strategic missiles as they are aimed at Soviet territory. 
While rejecting this interpretation, the US presented its own arms con¬ 
trol proposals somewhat later. The US called for* a limit of 3.000 
warheads on intercontinental ballistic missiles on each side. The US pro¬ 
posal did not include the intermediate range missiles. ' 

As a lurther step towards an effective amts control, the Soviet Union 
also suggested that both sides announce a freeze on the development of 
intermediate range missiles from Dec 1. They suggested that once the 
tree/e is announced there should bo a graduated scheme of reduction of 
the intermediate range missiles on both sides. The Russians feel tha't 
within 18 months of the freeze they would reduce the number of 
warheads mounted on tfieir multiple warhead intermediate range mis¬ 
siles to a number equal to the warheads mounted on similar US. British 
( and Frencti missiles in Western Europe. The US is said to be examining 
this proposal. 

In another important development, the Soviet Union presented to the. 
LIS a draft agreement which Gorbachov would like to discuss with 
Reagan during the summit and which would be signed in the form ot a 
communique .emeigingi from the meeting. The text of the possible 
conimuriique spelling out an agreerneni covering in principle all nuclear 
arms control issues, is being examined by US. There is hope all over the 
world ttiat something positive will develop from the talks between tfie 
big two. _ 

SOUTH AFRICA 

CONTROVERSIAL EXECUTION __ 

B eniamin Moloise. a poet and supporter of the out-lawed African’ 
National Congress (ANG) was convicted for the 1982 murder of 
Phillipus Selepe. a black policeman and hung in Pretoria in mid’’ 
October. Ffis death made him another political martyr and riots broke 
out in Johannesburg. Cape Town and other pans of South Africa. The 
international community which'had requested the Pretoria regime not to 
give him the death sentence in an effort to ease tensions, also reacted 
strangely. 

It was never clearly established as to whether Moloise was actually 
responsible for Selepe's death. He had been shot eight times with an 
AK-47 rifle and 25 spent cartridges were found near his body. Initially 
Moloise said that he had murdered Selepe for testifying against three 
ANC members charged with treason. Later Moloise recanted his confess- 
Sion but he was found guilty. The ANC leaders, on the other hand, 
stated that Moloise was innocent and Selepe had been killed by a firing 
squad of ANC gunmen. Moloise again changed his story first saying that 
he had been forced by the ANC to commit the murder and then stating 
that he had planned it but not been a party to it. 

Whoever may have been guilty, the execution exacerbated the 
elready volatile situation. For the firsF time, the police acknowledged 
that they had come under sustained armed attack, but in South. Africa, 
the gunfire is returned bullet for bullet and peace still Seems fer’off. 

Mfanwhile. in neighbouring Zimbabwe,'PM Robert Mugabe met his 
political opponent Joshua Nkomo on Oct 2, in what were called "unity 
talks". Mugabe wants Nkomo to merge his ZAPU party with the PMs 
dominant ZANU (PF) party and it appears that he may soon succeed in 
this aim. Mugabe has been using strong arm methods against the 
^APU since the July elections when it won all the 15 seats in 
Matabeletand. where the Ndebaie tribe, to which Nkomo belongs, is in 




a maj^ri^.- Nkomo's passport was confiscated, he was briefly held for 
questionir^. wid ordered not to leave the country while the "inves- 
tigationd' viiere going onJ Meetings between Nkomo and President 
Canaan Banarta failed to yield results, and Nkomo finally agreed to meet 
Mugabe without any preconditions. If the parties merge. Mugabe could 
welt be on the yvay to ratablishinq his declared goal of a one-party state, 
since his party would control,79 of Ihe 80 parliamentary seats assigned 
to blacks. Whites wilt continue to hold 20 of the seats till 1987 unless 

all 100 members agreed to a change. _ 

CHINA 

HOSTILE HOST_ 

V isits to China were undertaken by two important personalities 
ih October—George Bush, the American Vice-President and 
Shintaro-Abe.. the Japanese Foreign Minister. In both cases. 
China voiced grievances against the countries the dign'itanes represen¬ 
ted.,The Chinese asked the US to convey a proposal to Taiwan to the 
effect that if it should tilt towards independence. China would be bound 
to "do something". Bush, however, clearly slated that the US was in no' 
position to act as a catalyst to solve the problem between Peking and 
Taipei. The Chinese are apparently frustrated at the American failure to 
make more than token cuts in arms sales to Taiwan. This has been 
further aggravated by tlie American Congress's attitude to the Sino-tiS 
textile and nuclear agreements. Protectionist bills before the Congress 
could reduce Chinese textile exports to the US by about bOOm yen. 
John Glenn also tabled a Bill recently which would block the implemen¬ 
tation of the recently signed nuclear agreement between China and the 
US, unless the President certifies that it contains no loopholes leading to 
proliferation. While Bush said that the President would veto any te> ''if' 
bill which affects the Sino-US textile trade, the Beagan Administration 
has been explaining lo the Congress that neither American law nor the 
Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT) requires nuclear powers to accept 
safeguards. China is also piqued by the Reagan Administration's stand, 
on Cliina's birth-control policy. In September, the Administration loi- 
rnally stated that China's population policy involves "coerced abortion 
and involuntary sterilisation". 

Meanwhile. China blamed .lapan tor an adverse balance ol payments 
in its trade with Japan. Chinese leadei Deng Xiaoping more or less told 
Shintaro-Abe that anti-Japanese sentiments are growing in China as a 
result of Japanese policies. The problem is partly historical, because 
Chirta has never forgotten that it lost 3.2 m of its soldiers during its war 
with Japan in World War II. The 40th anniversary' of the Japanese sur¬ 
render has rekindled anti-Japanese feelings and recently students in Pek¬ 
ing, Xian and Wuhan held anti-Japanese feelings and recently students 
in Peking, Xian and Wuhan held anti-Japanese protest demonstrations. 
The immediate cause of the problem, however, is trade. China's trade 
deficit this year is nearly $4b. up from last year's $1.2b. which in itself 
was a record. China has also accused Japan of exporting sub-standard 
goods and of not importing enough from Japan. Although Abe put a> 
brave face in front of these complaints and the air may have cleared for 
the time being, opponents of the Deng regime could use anti-Japanese 

sentiments to launch an attack on China's open-dooi polic y._ 

POLAND 

JARU-ZELSKI'S GAMBLE 

T he State-run Press reported that'78.8% of the electorate had 
voted in Poland's first parliamentary elections since martial law. 
while the. Solidarity, which had been clandestinely monitoring the 
polls said that only 66% of Poland's 26 m voters had cast their ballots. 
PM WoiCiechJaruzelski was evidently keen on a large turnout because 
the outcorrw was never in doubt He wanted to prove to the East as well 
as the West that after almost four years of martial law his government 
was still popular and had oveicome, its divisions. To ensure a large turn-, 
out he held out a vague promise that he may release 280 political 
prisoners. At the same time he also held out the threat of a crackdown 
aitd several days before the elections a number of union activists were 
rounded up. ^ 

The Solidarity called fcH- a boycott of the elections and on election 
day about 3..000 Solidarity supporters demonstrated in Gdansk holding 
up tanners with the letters .RSA (Mbvemem for an Alternative Society). 
In tfw steel-mill city of Nowa Huta hundreds'of youth clashed with plairv 
^clothes police Tta Solidarfty also claimed that the govw iif te t ^d' 
intimidatioQ to moke the Potas go to vote Despite'^'-’i^ju^iwhehi's 
c^t-tad-stick approach, however, -the voter tuifitar^tt 'ldvwif''ttan 
th# akfidst urtiver^l turnout for the last legislative electiofts held five 


years tack. 

The outcome of the elections was as expected.. All the candidates for 
the Sejm, the Polish Parliament, had the approval of the Communist 
Party-dominated umbiella organisation, the Patriotic Movement lor 
National Rebinh (PRDN). Fifty candidates on the so-called National List, 
had no opposition at all. Poland's mood, however, can be judged from 
the performance of tfie candidates. Jarujelski was placed 44th on the 
unopposed list of 50. 

FRANCE 

DEFIANT E XP LOSIONS __ 

F rance exploded two nucleai devicoy at its Muruioa Aloli test site 
in the South Pacific, despite strong protests bv the Greenpeace 
environmental organisation. A motley liottlla ot ships ol the Green¬ 
peace moyement. whose mam aims aie to protect the erwironrnent, 
save the worlds whales and ban nuclear weapons demonstrated near 
Mururoa earlier, but were asked by tliu French Navy and Marines to slay 
ar least 12 nautical miles oil the island. One ot its yachts. Vega, was 
tiowever. seized off the atoll iust a lew hours before the nuclear test on 
Oct 24. Earlier, its flagship ftainbow Warrior trad been sunk by French 
•secret agents, who ate now facing trial in New Zealand 

In another oait of South Pacific, the first stage ol the French 
Government's plan tor New Caledonia s indu(>endence w.is completed 
will..I local elections were held on ,Sup '29. The pr< ■-independence 
Kariak 5('c,iali -l National Liberation f roni l•■.ok -.iontiol o! rhiee regions in 
the teiritory. the Noilh, the Centie .it’d th'.; I' l.tnds. The louilti 'ogion. 
Greater Noumea remained a maiorily (•ncLivr.' loi tfir* R.issemblurnent 
Pour La Caledonie dans la Republiaue .I'.it ihe F rom Natiunalu. both of 
which want to remain a territory ot Fr.ini.:!' M i- anti-mrlefieiulcncc lac- 
lon. however, .lad a 12-seat rnatoniv .ii ll••^: new 46-;ie.il lemtoiial con¬ 
gress which was also elected 

Larly in October. President Mitlenand was vi.'iy ituicIi in the lirni.'light 
because ol Soviet leader. Mikhail Gorbachov'- visit tr> Frunce. This being 
the first visit of Gorbachov to the WeU s'l'ce he became the Gerieial 
Secretaiy ol the Soviet Cominuiflsi Party, ii wa. freighted with many 
expectations most of which rernairied untultilic-d. Flowevei. although rio 
maior development in Sino-French relations r..jnie out of it. it .showed 
Gorbachov to be an impressive leader, who pursues tiadiuonal Sovie' 

goals in a modem—partly Wesiorn --manner _ 

ACHILLE LAUHO 

TER ROR TACTICS _ _ __ 

T he failed sea-jncking ol the Italian shifi Achilla Laura, tfic murder 
of one ol the hostages. Arnenc.an ot .".m I uun Kliiif|tioth!i, a stroke 
victim confined to a whoelchan. aiui tin- iuh'^ecjucoi I'llcrceplion 
in flight of the Egypt airplane carrying ilv hiiarkurs anti t \o mjrro.sen- 
tatives of the Palestine Liberation Front (Pi f) by Am<.iric.in I 14 Tomcat 
fighters have led to a geo|iolilical lurhij!«'n! •; in di'l'.'ii-ni parts ot itie. 
world. Although claimed as a victory in niniie'itic l.•|ll.|e^ and S'loiuly 
applaudiKl by Western obseiveis (mc.ludii u an uriderstaiidiiift notl liom 
Moscow), the interception ot the Egypti.rn aiilmei instigated urriveisity 
sturlents ,iri Cairo to hold anti-Amenc.iu dcmnn-.tiatiuii.s nne hum 
'American flags. President Mubarak also vn.i fu tas own '.enr-e rrl iiaiu 
and humiliation at tfie incident and suddenly n-iati'inv belwai-n Egypt 
and the US plunietted to a new iijw. 

In Italy, five-party coalition povernmoni itl llettmo Cr-ixi. which wtis 
only one month short of becoming Italy's longest lived governrnenl smr.e 
1945, collapsed as the Reirublican Party leadra. Giovanni Spandolini. 
withdrew his support from the coalition. The PI f men aboard the Egvir- 
tian plane, including a close associate ('< Yasser Arafat, Abu Abbas, 
were allowed to leave Italy on a Yugoslav airliner, and Spandolini was 
angry at not being consulted about the decision to release them. 

Meanwhile, the US. which had been pleased with Italy 'for having 
allowed the use of its airport in Sicily to land the Egyptian airplane was 
upset at. the release of the PLF men because evidence provided by the 
Israelis appeared to prove that Abbas had baeri actively planning the 
hiiacking. The US is also displeased with Italy, because Pic latter does 
not wish to extradite the hijackers of the Italiart. ship. Further Italian law 
does not allow the extradition on alleged'capitaf difences to a country 
which retains the death penalty. The Itali4nst)havtt''been stung by tfie 
virulence of the American reaction and the .iPdief^h Minister Giulio 
Andreoni has admitted that the government made a mistake m allowing 
the aircraft to land at its air base, which has also led to criticism from the 
communists, that tfie Italians are being manoeuvred by Ihe Americans. 
Italy also has close ties with Egypt and reasonably good relations with 
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th? PLO and there is consternation in government circles that these 
relations niay be affected. 

The Middle East peace process has also suffered as a result oT the 
affair I'sraeli PM Shiriiori Peres visited Washington recently and drove 
home the niessage that since Arafat's PLO was associated with recent 
terrorist acts, tfie peace irntiaiive advanced by Jordan’s King Hussein 
and Yasset Arafat should not bo considered seriously. The Americans. 
howHvei. feel that all tins is a ’temftorary dislocation' and no permanent 
damage had been done either to America's relations with Egypt or to the 
broader Middle East peace process. 

CENTRAL AMERICA 

CHAOTIC DEVELOPMENTS _ 

S IX days belore fie was scheduled to address the UN General 
Assembly. President Darnel Ori^ga Saavedra of’ Nicaragua 
clamped down on civil liberties in the country. His decrees 
included a '12-month suspension of rights guaranteed under Nicaraguan 
law to free a.ssenibly. internal travel and freedom frurji arbitrary anesi or 
searches. Existing state of emergency resirictions like cen.sorship ot the 
Press was reaftirmed and the practice of . opening private mail wa$ 
legalised. Two days later, five were accused of planrnng a series ot 
bombings in Managua under the orders of the contra group Nicaraguan 
Democratic Force (FDN), weie arrested The rDN however, denied any 
connection with the group. Ortega said that he was adopting such 
severe measures because an "extraordinary situatio'r'i" had been created 
by the "brutal aggression" from tfie US and its internal allies which 
included some political parties and religious institutions. 

Its main de facto enemy. Iiuwever.continues to be the Contras who 
operate from Honduras and are supported by the US. TheHondurar 
government has long denied the existence of Contias on their soil. 
However, recently they wore caught red-handed when a DC-6 repor¬ 
tedly carrying 14 tons of medical supplies and clothes {the first instaP 
merit of $27ni in. humanitarian assistance authorised by the US 
Congress for the Contras in July), as well as a team ol NBC cameramen 
landed at Tegucigalpa. Thu Honduras, who were waiting tor the ship¬ 
ment. embarrassedly said that they were confiscating tfie cargo, but 
nobody was hoodwinked. 

Meanwhile, in E! Salvador. President Jose Napoluari Duarte-wa.s 
stuck in the middle of a cross-fire. The leftist guerrillas raided an army 
training camp at La Union, killing 42 and wounding' over 60 soldiers. 
On the other hand, the President has been negotiating with a guerrilla 
group called ihe Pedro Pablo Castillo Front because his daughter. Ines 
Guadalupe Duarte Duran was kidnapped a few months ago and he 
wants her released. The kidnappers have demanded the lelease of 34 
rebels imprisoned by the government of which the government has'been 
able loaecount for only 2b. Duarte released three pri.soners as a goodwill 
gesture, but has sought ttie release of tries and 23 town mayors kid- 
napued by the guerrillas in the last Tew months, in return. The guerrillas 
refuse to release the mayors and the military leaders in El Salvador are 
unhappy with tfie President about the negotiations. 

In Panama, President Nicolas Ardito Barletta. who came to office last 
October, resigned. This was a serious blow to the couritry’s first 
experience in democratic rule in 16 years, even though tie was suc¬ 
ceeded by his civilian Vipe President. Eric Arturo Delvalle. A nugiber of 
people believe that Barlcii.-t's fall ,was linked with fii.s pledge Ic 
investigate cfiarges that the army had killed a prominent Opposition 
leader and military critic. Hugo Spadatora. Delvalle has yet to make his 
mark as a ptrliticiao and meanwhile. Panama's military strongman. 

Antonio Noriega, is back m'power. _ . 

UN 

DIS UNITY AMONG NATIONS _ - 

t Its 4(j1h anniversary celebrations, the UN was anything but 
united. The UN General Assembly failed to produce a daclaraiian 
to mark the anniversary. There was no consensus on this matter 
because the statement would have included references to the establish¬ 
ment of a new international economic order and tlie light of Palestinians 
to self-determination. The US. while ready to accommodate on issue 
of the nevvr international economic order was totally against the inclusion 
of the right of the Palestinians to self-detwmination. 

While the Third World diplomats put Ihe blame squarely on the US 
lor this, the Americans ^aid that a number of nalions used the declara¬ 
tion as a "point-scoring exertise". However, on a number of issues, 
agreement was reached and these included the contnbution of the UN 
to decolonisation, the indispensabiiity of' the UN as a forum for 
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negotiations, lack of universal respect for’i^fUN 

cal economic situation in Africa, the eliminati^ of.apartheid.M 4 l!a 8 pact 

for hqptan rights. , 

As to the suparoowers. they struck different’notes at the maetiog. 
While the Russians said that there was need to strengths the'world 
body and spoke of the growing world concern at the nuclear arms race 
between the US and the USSR. Prosident Reagan still spoke iri terms 
of cold war about > ideological differances between the two coantfies. 
What was more apparent at the meet, however, were the diffarmces' 
between the North and the South between the developed ari&tbe 
developing nations. 

The Security Council also mot to mark the UWs 40th year, and it 
hoped that the 15 member-states wqpid produce some realistic sug-, 
gestions about the future of the GounciT. But nothing came out of the 
meeting except a number of speeches along iamiliar lines. , . 

USSR 

GIVING RUSSIA A FACELIFT 

he Soviet Communist Party's Central Committee met in the 
Kremlin on Oct 15. to hear Mikhail Gorbachov detail his 5-and 
15-year economic plans, the new party platform and the rulps to 
be adopted at the 27th Party Congress to be held next year.' But Gor¬ 
bachov did rot comply and gave very fow details. He spoke of two-fold 
increases in national income and industrial oijtput and a rise in labour 
productivity of 130-150% This implies an average 4.7% growth rate. 
According to official 'igure.*: the Soviet economy has been growing at a 
rate of 3.5% in the 1980s. and, therefore. Gorbachov's proposed 
improvement is not too much. 

He may. however, be keeping more radical plans tucked up his • 
sleeve. He hinted that his plaps mav strengthen fhe’ re.sistance of 
bureaucrats who prefer a status quo. To get his way. he is making 
changes at tlie same time. Earlier in the month PM Nikolai Tikhanov 
resigned and was repluced by Nikolai Ryzhkov, who is ktiown to be an 
industrial whiz-Kid. Ryzhkov 'was relieved of h1$ earlier job as secretary 
of tlie Central Committee so that he could concentrate on governmem. 
work and also not wield too much power. Nikolai Baibakov, who had 
headed Caspian since !96t', also "retirerf' on Oct 14, and was 
replaced by Nikolai Tjly/in. -who has been Russia's man at the Comecon 
since 1980. The Cer.,ral Comminee also promoted him to the politbaro 
as a non-voting mei.itier. a position never given to Baibakov. Gorbachov 
has thus succeeded in bringing a new generation to power. 

Meanwhile, on its border, the Finnish Communist Party defied Russia 
by expelling the "oilhodox"*bio-Russian minogty faction. The Soviet 
Communist Party’s Cunirul Cr^mmittae warned the Finns i* September 
that this would have negative consequences I'or Finlanrfs national 
interesLs and inendsh'p and cooperat.on with Russia. Nevertheless, the 
Moscow-line district organisations were expelled and the Finnish Party 
has stated that unless inclividua! rn'embers adtiere to the mainstream 
organisation, their names would be struck off tne rolls. Finland will join 
the ranks of other European countries with more than one communist 
party since the Moscow oriented men have decided to "control the 

struggle." _ ■ 

PORTUGAL 

SOARES SHOCKED _ . 

T he ruling Socialist Party led by PM Mario Soares, had expected to 
get 48% of the vote during the recent parliamentary elections. The 
surprise wps that it received only 21% compared to the. 37% it 
had drawn iri the elections two years ago. The Social democratic Party 
led by Ambal Cavaco Silvo. which got 30% of the votes was the unex¬ 
pected winner. Cavaco Silvo is expected to form a minority government 
possibly in alliance with the Christian Democrats (which also lost 
grpund) early in November. Another surprise was the performance of the 
newly formed Democratic Renewal Party (PRC^ fomi^ by supporters of 
President Antonio Ramalho Eanes. who will probably take over 
leadership of the party when his current term ends. The fRD received 
18% of the votes. Soares, who was not a. candidate iq the present 
elections, will run for Prnsident in January, but is likely to face stiff 
opposition if the PRD puts forward a candidate to oppose him. 

The unforeseen results of the present elections were partly a response 
of the Portuguese public to the austerity programrhe of the Soares 
government which brought down the balance, of payment deficit from 
$3.2b in 1983 to $500m in 1984. but also lowered the countrVs star>- 
dard of living; Unemployment and inflation era both high and the new 
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BY ILA SRIVASTAVA 


unv 

Law studies aren't the 
exclusive, fotie of practising 
lawyers alone. Today a law 
graduate has a myriad 
avenues open for the pursuit 
of a challenging career. A 
peep into several such doors. 
Also the enterprising world of 
women lawyers. 

I s legal practice the perlect and only 
opening for an aspiring law graduate? 
.Weil, so it was. But today's progressive 
world has opened up rnultiferous avenues 
for the law degree holders. Besides a law 
degree is nowadays considered an 
additional qualification for a number of 
jobs. 

In India several law firms are emerging 
where more and more fresh graduates are 
being absorbed and trained to handle their 
cases In the courts. Joining a law firm has 
an advantage over private practice, in that 
one has the opportunity to work with 
senior and experienced lawyers. Even 
though in the initial years the firms do 
not pay the junior assistants more than Rs 
300 to Rs 500, the young lawyers get an 
opportunity to learn the job without the 
pressures of private practice. 

Judicial Services offer an interesting 
scope for enterprising law graduates. Like 
in the Civil Services the procedure for rec¬ 
ruitment to the Judicial Services is a com¬ 
petitive exam followed by an interview. 
These exams are held by the State Public 
Service Commission on the basis of the 
number of vacancies announced by the 
respective High Courts every year. After 
qualifying^ these exams a candidate is 
appointed Munsif. Magistrate and then 
Judge. The only other way to become a 
judge is to be a practising lawyer for a 
specified number of years in a particular 
court. 

An-expanding new area open to lawyers' 
IS the corporate sector both private and 
public. With their growing dimensions and 
increased activity, it has become essential 
for the corporate . sector to. set up a 
separate legal department whose main job 
is to deal with any legal complications 
vuNch'fnay arise in the company. 

GwreraHy . the'companies give pre- 
fereiice to l^w graduates with two to five 
yea^'experience in a taw court of ariy other 


organisation, for appointment of law 
officers or legal executives. However, 
DCM recruits, what they call. Idw 
graduates trainees. These persons are> 
fresh law graduates and they are given 
extensive training on how to handle the 
work of the legal department 

According to Ajay V^ma. law officer, 
OCM. a legal executive who is employed 
full time by a company has a three, fold 
function. Firstl'^. the advisory-cum-opinion 
giving function, which arises when the 
managernent wants to take a particular 
action arid simultaneously avoid legal 
complications, which may consequently 
arise. For example before signing a corv- 
tract the management consults the law 
department regarding the legality of the 
contract and its implications. 

Secondly, when, despite best efforts, a 
dispute arises between the company and 
any other party, a law officer is expected 
to act as the link between the manage¬ 
ment and the lawyers outside.. Thirdly, 
since there is a ban placed by the Bar 
Council of India on persons employed as 
law officers from being enroliedas practis¬ 
ing lawyers, the law officers are expected 
to attend to the cases well enough to rep¬ 
resent the company in the court. And since 
they are qualified in law they can unders^ 
tand the procedure and the relative merits 
and demerits of each hearing better, this 
helps imquickening the process of justice. 

More and more law professionals today 
are opting for the financial security 
inherent in an office job because law is 
basically a very dicey game and the com¬ 
petition is fierce and extremely cut throat. 
The firm, whether it is a private company, 
a bank or a newspaper, pays a good salary 
to its law officers Rs 2000-Rs 5000 
depending on their qualifications and 
experience. Consequently an increasing 
number of lawyers are lured by the 
relatively secure opportunities offered bv 
the firms. 

Govamment Jobs 

The government sector is anotfn • 
expanding field of employment for lav 
graduates. Qualified law personnel an' 
required in every government office from 
the law ministry to the municipal corpora¬ 
tion. A very qood example of this is the 
Railways which has a vast law depart- 
mertt. The Government of India also 
appoints law. translators whose job con¬ 
sists of translating the legal ddeuments 
into varjouAlVtauages. The appoigiiijriints 
are' rh'ade on the basis of vacartciev'^nd 
the pay scale is Rs 550-900. tfie '{^s 


salary being Rs 1.600 per month. 

For those with an intellectual bent of 
mind legal research and law teaching are 
the best avenues. To become a teacher 
the minimum qualification is LLM. The 
basic pay scale at the starting is Rs 700 to 
1500 per month. However, a practising 
lawyer may teach part time, even with an 
L.L.B degree. 

Law qualified stdff is also prefemed for 
para-legal work in the law courts. T'le jobs 
are highly lucrative and involve skill. 

Loge/Md 

In India 40% of the population lives 
below the poverty line, hence it becomes 
impossible for every person requiring jus¬ 
tice to go to the courts, because the court 
fees and other expenses involved are 
tremendous. However, with the growing 
awareness among lawyers to carry justice 
to the graf:s roots legal aid administrators 
have been instituted. This is a professional 
area and persons interested in social work 
and social welfare may opt to work with 
these professional groups to help secure 
justic^to the needy poor. 

Besides these specific fields L.LB. 
combined with other qualifications 
increases the job potential of a student and 
places him at a highei grade than students 
without a law degree. For example, if a 
law student qualifies the Civil Services 
exams there is every chance that tie will be 
placed at a higher pay scale than otliers. Law 
is also helpful in joipetitive exams and in 
the conduct of business. Lawyers with 
science background are also recruited as 
♦orensic scientists. Also a degree in law 
plu,s social wolfaie gives an ojiiion to the 
student to bo employed by the department 
of education and social welfare as field 
officer to .assess and .survey the walking of 
grass looi sysKiins like panchayats. 

.•■-i.-.fi ir-. pt-if M.R.M. Menon. 

I ' ", I Ontre. Delhi Univer- 
■ .‘'I'K.aiiDi! IS citii’on education." • 

'• ... .. i iiti*'. :.luri;i '.i i.iw is more 

.. >.1 'll! sociuiy in fii-noral and his 

' . ii. in :.'.irtiriilar. Menon 

:i .1 '•••.'.vyei has failed to 
. np.ici It lb due to his own dis- 
.o-.'iic uiid lack ot encouragement and 
■ut because thoie are too many lawyers in 
the country. According to him the lawyer- 
person ratio in India is the lowest in the 
world, it being only one lawyer for over 
3.500 persons. He.pl^ms that since India 
is a country goverried by the rule of law 
the demand for law graduates is always on 
the increase. There is no question of the 
profession dying out. 
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WOMEN IN L/W 

HY .IVO TSANA KAPOOR 



W omen lawyers are steadily on the 
increase. Most of the women 
lawyers'interviewed find tfie legal 
professior; lucrative and interesting. 
However "since there are no fixed hours in 
this profession, one cannot devote enough 
time to one's home and family." This is one 
rea.son why a number of women either pre¬ 
fer to marry lawyers and then assist their 
husbands or like to take up jobs in firms 
which means a fixed salary and fixed work¬ 
ing hours. But there are women who are 
facing tfie challenge of private practice. 
"Private practice is any time better than a 
job" says Arijana Gosaiit. a young and 
upcoming lawyer. "It is more lucrative and 
gives a person lot of scope to grow, 
intellectiially as this is one profession 
where a person is always learning." 
However. Malini Sood. who works in a 
solicitor's fi'rn likes her fixed working hours 
as it mean:, more tiiin:- at fiome with her 
husband and small cfiild. "I may not be 
earning a;, much a:; a Lawyer with a private 
jiractice. bill then I did nrii fuive to go 
through trie problems of selling up an 
indeiiendeiii (.laciice. ' 

Malini has z it.'ijdv-inadc office and tfie) 
company fias a reputed clieritclo. The 
work involved is as challenging and sati.s- 
fying as in a private pra'ii.;e. Tfiere is no 
intellectual stagnation as she has to deal 
with various cases and also attend court. 

"The |ob gives nin a sense ol security 
and mental peace as I can take a day off if 
there is an emergency at fiorno Tfiore are 
my colleagues to look after my work and 
represent me in the court and tfie fear of. 
losing a client is not on my mind. But if I 
have my own private practice. I will be 
forever worrying about my cases and my 
clientb at the expense of my home and 
family". Malini explained. . 

"To be successful in this profession, 
one must have a thoiougli knowledge of the 
law. and a good copimand over one's 
language and also be an extrovert." says 
Kapila tlingorani, a well known Supreme 
Court lawyer. Married to s lawvei. KapHa 


says that it helps to have your husband in 
the same profession. "I can discuss my 
cases with him and get his advice on 
various points whenever I want. He can 
also attend to my cases if I am not well 
and cannot attend the court. Financially 
also, both of us beinQ,,^in the same profes¬ 
sion. tias advantages. We can have the 
same office and also the same library." she 
says. 

Success to Kapila does not mean only 
money, but a good reputation and stand¬ 
ing in tfie profession. "Iniegriiy and hones- 
try are very imriortant in tfiis profession as 
one is always handling matters of trust. A 
woman lawyer to be successful,. has'to 
really be in love with tfie profession as it 
involves hard work and tension." It takes 
time to aet the feel of the court present the 
cases briefly and to the point, she adds. 

Rajinder Bali, a woman lawyer, fias 
opted for job security. She is the Chief 
Manager (Head of the departm.mt) of all 
branches of Punjab & Sind Bank in India. 
Her husband is in a transferable job and 
that made private practice impossible loi 



lier. "Law", she tools, "is a good ptufessinn 
foi women, as it makes them more aware 
of their rights and duties. A large majority 
of women in India are ignorant about the 
laws which are meant for them and a 
woman client can feel more comfortable 
with a woman lawyer. That is why I feel 
that women lawyers should be .alloted 
•separate rooms in the courts. It is aniy then 
that women w.ii get the confidence to 
approach the lawyers themselves." 

Rajinder does not believe in women 
setting up private practice. "A woman's 
first duty is towards her children and her 
home. She is first a mother and a wife, 
then anything else. If she has a lawyer hus¬ 
band she can assist him in his chamber 
work, but a woman lawyer I feel cannot do 
justice to both her home and her practice." 
Bharii Anand. the Additional Public Pro¬ 



secutor in the High Court of Delhi is a 
good example of a woman lawyer who iS 
successfully handling both her career ps 
well as her home. Married to a lawyer of 
repute, she not only assists her husband in 
his chamber work, but also argues her 
cases in the court on behalf of the State 
and still finds time enough to look after her 
home and children. "Work is not very 
heavy and gives me a little extra time, 
though my responsibilities are the same as 
those of any other lavyyer. I have to come 
home and study the files and prepare the 
cases ", she says. 

Bhaiti wfio is on the panel of the Delhi 
Administration for criminal cases, says that 
sfie enjoys criminal cases more than civil 
ones. Being a woman she says, is no han- 
dicaj). Clients are very respectful and 
go by the sincerity and dedication of a 
lawyer and do not discriminate on the 
basis of sex. 

According to Chandrarnani Chopra a 
senior lawyer, in this profession woman 
have to loam to fight against their own 
inhibition and to be aggressive and asser¬ 
tive. No one can afford to be sensitive in 
the court dealings. Women must also not 
feel shy about appearing in the court. 
Exposure helps a person a great deal. 

Chandrarnani fights tor the women's 
rights and says that it gives her a lot of 
satisfaction to fight for a particulor cause. 
"Women who come to me are in a shat- 



Chandramani Chopra 


tered state of mind. I help them not only 
legaify but. also mentally and morally to 
become strong and fight for their rights." 
She is married to a lawyer and says that it 
has advantages and disadvantages. 
Sometimes while dealing with a case th^ 
man tries to assert his viewpoint as the 
correct one. It can put off a woman as 
every person's approach and style of work¬ 
ing is different. ■ 
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BYN.C. SINOI 


From comprehension to composition, from precis*wriling to correct usage, from synonyms to anlortyms, from letter¬ 
writing to spotting errors. The entire gamut of essentials that must be mastered before venturing to take the forthcoming 
Bank(PO) exams— all in a neatly arranged very special package. A package hopeful Bank POs can certainly bank upon. 


DIRECTIONS: For each of the following questions, tick mark the choice that best 
answers the questions. Answers are given at the end of these tests. 


Read the passages carefully and 
answer the questions that follow: 

I firmly believe that this is the gut 
challenge for countries like India 
and China—that is. to motivate their 
people to leap over several phases 
of indulgent and wasteful living and ' 
so achieve a humane, sophisticated 
and civilised way of solving the pro¬ 
blems of mounting numbers— 
simple, comfortable living styles. 
The scale of the challenge could be 
reduced, but only marginally in the 
near future considering that reduc¬ 
tions in population proceed slowly 
even in highly disciplined societies. 

The effort in this direction of re¬ 
designing lifestyles whicfi open an 
honest perspective of humane exis¬ 
tence would be tackling challenges 
at the frontiers of our social con¬ 
sciousness. In fact, we would be 
pioneering pathways for the world 
at large. If the problem of nunibers 
overshadows our thinking in Asia, it 
will assume all manner of dangers 
for other lands in the future as they 
control their growing numbers. 
Some will become older con¬ 
glomerations Others, younger. And 
we will see imbalances m sex 
ratios. Every drastic move carries its 
aberrations. 

There will be ujinfyirig 
migrations carrying explosive 
ethnic tensions. After all. the stan¬ 
dard enjoyed in lands token over by 
migrants from Europe and only 
sparsely inhabited, will draw the 
poor of the world despite legislative 
bl'- s. The floor will pusti lliiough 
and assert themselves. Thi.s i.s an 
on-going movement, and it will lind 
its theoretician. After all, what 
would be the present fate of 
Europe, had some 150m stayed on 
and not moved to the America,s, to 
Australia, and lo Africa? 

From The iHustnited Weekly Of India 
1. Countries I'Ku and Ch.n;! can 

solve me nroblorn of ('Ofiuiation 


explosion 

(a) by creating now human 
settlements in de-populated areas 

(b) by enfoiring a new woik ethics 
and culture in rural areas 

(c) by envisaging an austere, spartan 
lifestyle for all tho people 

(d) by evolving a decent, dignified life¬ 
style for all the people 

An alternate mode ol living can be suc¬ 
cessfully achieved 

(a) il the society is made highly 
disciplined and cohesive 

(b) if the people's thinking is 
innovative and daring 

(c) if an appropriate intermediate 
technology is adopted 

(d) il the leaders can articulate an 
honest future persfroctive 

Cf. "II the problem of numbers 
overshadows our thinking in Asia, it 
will assume all manner of dangers for 
other lands in the future as they control 
their growing numbers." This means 
That 

(a) while Asia would solve her pop¬ 
ulation problem other coniinents 
would fail to do so 

(b) both Asia and Europe would face 
dangers of over-population and 
mass starvation 

(c) there would be disturbing pop- 
ulatron trends everywhere in the 
world 

•1. What would be the population trend in 
the future? 

(a) Theire woulrl be a grarJual transfer 
ol fiopuliilion from the countrirjs ot 
Asia to Europe 

(b) The poor people of the world 
would be absorbed by the new- 
world 

(c) The restricted omigr.itir.n of the 
poor peofile would be .^ilinwod by 
the rich countries 

(d) The floor peof le woniil penetrat'.- 
the barriers and establir.fi 
themselves firmly 

5. Cuiope esc.aficd a viilual demographic 
disaster in the twentietti century 

(a) because its iiopulalion giuwtfi was 


neutralised by colonial expansion 

(b) because its booming industry 
could absorb its .surplus rural 
population 

(c) because its pcofile emigrated in 
large numbers 

(d) because its biith rate was 
dra.sticaliy brougfit down 

B. A great deal of discussion con¬ 
tinues as to the real extent of global 
environmental degradation and its 
implications. What few people 
challenge however, is that the 
renewable natural resources of 
developing countries are today sub¬ 
ject to stresses of unprecedented 
magnitude. These pressures are 
brought about in part by increased 
population and the quest for an 
ever-expanding food supply. 
Because the health, nutrition, and 
general well-being of the poor 
majority are directly dependent on 
the integrity and productivity of 
their natural resources, the 
capability of governments to 
manage them effectively over the 
long term becomes of paramount 
importance. 

Developing countries are becom¬ 
ing more aware ol the ways in 
which present and future economic 
development mu.st build upon a 
sound and sustainable natural 
resource base. Some are looking at 
our long tradition in environmental 
protection and are receptive to US 
assistance which recognises the 
uniqueness of the social and 
ecological systems in these tropical 
countries. Developing countries 
mcognise the need to improve their 
cnpnhility to analyse issues and 
their own natural resource manage- 
niont. In February 1981, for exam¬ 
ple. AID funded a National Academy 
of Sciences panel to advise Nopal 
on tlioii severe natural resource 
degradation problems. Some coun- 
tiies, such as Senegal, India, 
Indonesia and Thailand, are now 
including conservation concerns in 
their economic development plan¬ 
ning process. 
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Because so many governments 
of developing nations have 
recognised the importance of these 
issues, the need today is not merely 
one of raising additional conscious¬ 
ness, but for carefully designed and 
sharply focussed activities aimed at 
the establishment of effective 
resource management regimes that 
are essential to the achievement of 
sustained development 

From Horizons 

There has been a pronounced 
deterioration of habitat all over the 
globe because of 

(a) large-scale defoiestation and 
desertification 

(b) optimum degree of ■ Indus 
trialisation in the developing 
countries 

(c) unprecedented urbanisation and 
dislocation of self-contained rural 
communities 

Id) rigorous operation of the 
Malthusian principle 
The poor people of the developing 
world can lead a happy and contented 
life if 

(a) there is an assured supply of food 
and medical care 

(b) economic development takes 
place within the ambit of conserva¬ 
tion of natural resources 

(c| there is a North-South dialogue 
and aid flows freely to the 
developing world 

(d) industries based on agriculture are 
widely developed 

3. Technical know-how developed in the 
USA 

(a) can be easily borrowed by the 
developing countries to solve the 
problem of environmental 
degradation 

(b) can be very effective in solving the 
problem of resource management 
in tropical countries 

(c) can be propfrly utilised on the 
basis of developing countries 
being able to launch an in-depth 
study of then specific problems 

(d) cannot be easily assimilated by the 
technocrats of the developing 
countries 

4. Some of the developing countries 
of Asia and Africa have 

(a) laid a great stress on the conser¬ 
vation of natural resources in their 
educational «'ndeavour 

(b) carefully dovetailed environmental 
conservation with the overall 
strategy of planned economic 
development 

(c) formulated very ambitious plans of 
protecting fiabitat in the region 

(d9 sought the help of US experts in 
solving the problem of environ-- 


mentat degradation ' 

>. Mow much environmental pollution 
has taken place in the developing and 
the developed world? 

(a) There has bem a considerable 
pollution of environment all over 
the globe 

(t^ There has been a marginal pollu¬ 
tion of environment in the 
developed world and extensive 
damage in the developing world 

(c) There has been an extensive 
environmental degradation both in 
the developed and the developing 
world 

(d) The environmental pollution that 
has taken place ail over the globe 
continues to be a matter of 
speculation and enquiry 

These then are the major stages in 
the life cycle as described by 
Erikson. The significance of these 
stages for our traditional ways of 
looking at personality development 
and at emotional disturbances in 
adults is far reaching. By describing 
stages of personality development 
beyond those of childhood, Erikson 
has suggested that there are 
emotional crisis that are unique to 
each stage of life including middle 
age and maturity. Such a position 
frees the clinician to treat adult 
emotional problems as failures, in 
part at least, to solve genuinely 
adult personality crises and not as 
mere residuals to infantile frus¬ 
trations and conflicts. 

This view of personality growth, 
moreover, takes some of the onus 
for successful development of the 
parents and takes account of the 
role which the person himself and 
society play in the formation of an 
individual personality. Finally, 
extending the traditional role of 
psychoanalysis, Erikson has offered 
hope for all of us by demonstrating 
that each phase of growth has its 
strengths as well as its weak¬ 
nesses, and that failures at one 
stage of development can be rec¬ 
tified by successes at later stages. 

Perhaps Erikson’s innovations in 
psychoanalytic theory are best 
exemplified in his psychohistorical 
writings in which he combines psy¬ 
choanalytic insight with a true his¬ 
torical imagination. After the 
publication of Childhood And 
Society in 1950, Erikson undertook 
the application of his scheme of the 
human life cycle to the study of his¬ 
torical persons. He wrote a series of 
brilliant essays on men as varied as 
Maxim Go.rky. George ' Bernard 
Shaw and Freud himself. These 


studies were iu>t narrow case his¬ 
tories but rather reflected Erifcson's 
remarkable gra^ of Europe's social 
and political history as well as of its 
literature. In each of these essavv, 
the figures were shown as true his¬ 
torical persons whose lives reflec¬ 
ted on and were reflected by the 
times in which they lived These 
biographical sketches tike Erikson's 
later full scale biographies, are a 
rare species in psychoanalytic per¬ 
sonality portraiture because they 
make a contribution to history as 
well as to the theory of personality. 
From The American Review 

( The identity crisis that disturbs the 
equilibrium of an adolescent is 

(a) rooted in Oedipus complex 

(b) derived from fJarental 
authoritarianism in the family 

(c) the result largely of fears and 
apprehensions of childhood 

(d) the outcome of conflicts and con¬ 
fusion specific to the period 

2. "Finally, extending the traditional view 
of psychoanalysis, trikson has offered 
hope for' us all by demonstrating that 
each phase of growth has its strengths 
as well .as its weaknesses, and that 
failures at one stage of development 
can be rectified by successes at later 
stages." It really implies that 

(a) personality growth is a continuous, 
spiralling process from childhood 
to old age 

(b) each phase of the life cycle is self- 
.contained and the deficiency at a 
lower stage can be obliterated at a 
higher stage 

(c) personality growth occurs in a 
dialectical manner 

(d) each phase of life contributes 
something positive and something 
negative to personality formation 

3. Erikson developed a new kind of 
biography in which 

(a) brilliant portraits of historical 
persons were successfully 
projected 

(b) unique historical figures were 
pictured as the product of the age 
three historical figures were 
depicted both as the creatures and 
as the creators of the age 

(d) the historical figures were 
recreated as the products of the 
age and also as the pioneers of the 
new age. 

4 How did Erikson verify and substan¬ 
tiate his hypothesis of personality 
development? 

- (a) He verified and established His 
hypothesis of personality 
development by a clin'ical study of 
cases 

(b) He developed his theory of 
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personality deyelopment through 
observation and rigorous analysis 
((4 He verified and established his 
hypothesis of personality 
development through a careful 
study of historical figures 
(efl He formulated his theory of 
personality development by 
extending Freudian psychoanalysis 

5. Keeping in mind his substantial con¬ 
tribution to psychoanalysis. Erikson 

(a) could be safely regarded as a bold 
rebel against Freud 

(b) could be described as an in¬ 
novative disciple of Freud 

(c4 could be rightly treated as a daring 
dissenter 

(d) could be taken as a neo-Fieudian 
who affirmed that Freud had 
nothing to say about mans 
relation to society and culture 

USAGE 

II. Choose the most appropriate answer: 

1. Could I rely-you to be discreet? 

(a) at (b) upon 

(c) in |d) over 

2. We-tennis in the garden, when 

you telephoned. 

(a) had played 

(b) playing 

(c) were playing 

(d) are playing 

3. The police-the extremist only 

today. 

{aj have arrested 

(b) hasarrestad 
(cj.r are arresting 
(c4 are being arrested 

4. If he had taken his doctor s advice, he 
-recovered soon. 

(a) would be 

(b) would have 

(c) would have been 

(d) should be 

5. There are some birds in Siberia that 

-every year to the Ghana bird 

sanctuarv. 

(a) migrated 

(b) have migrated 

(c) are migrating 

(d) migrate 

6. But they lament and express their 

despair-the way Gandhi has 

been forgotten in his own land. 

(a) over (b) of 

ic) in (d) with 

7. The government-on this issue. ^ 

(at is divided 

(b) are divided 

■ (c) is being divided 
(cQ is getting divided 

8. If she were here, she-her 

mother. 

(a) could help 

(b) may help 

(c) could have helped 


(d) would have helped | 

9. I have known her-the end of the 

World War II. 

(a) from (b) since 

(c) during (d) towards 

10. Which sentence is properly 
punctuated? 

(a^ No! I shall not go to the game 
this.afternoon. 

(b) No: I shall not go to the game 
this afternoon. ‘ 

(c) No. I shall not go to the game 
this afternoon. 

Id) No! I shall not go to the game 
this afternoon! 

11. The* landlady-since the 

morning. 

(a) has gossiped 
jb) has been gossiping 

(c) gossiped 

(d) has gossiped 

12. They have hatched-conspiracy 

to kill the leader. 

(a) a (b) the 

(c) an (d) —— 

13. We-to the .seaside for a month 

every summer. 

(a) went (b) had gone 

(c) go (d) were going 

14. It was very dull early this morning, 

but the sun-now. 

(a) shone |b) shines 

(c) was shining (d) is shining 

15. We-all our money, so we shall 

have to walk home. 

(a) spend (b) have spent 

(c) spent (d) had spent 

16. The plane-before I reached the 

airport. 

(a) took off 

(b) was taking off 

(c) had taken off 

(d) had been taken off 

17. In the Middle Ages, people believed 

that the sun-round the earth. 

(a) had revolved 

(b) was revolved 

(c) revolved 

(d) is revolving 

18. While I was bathing, she-to pop 

music. 

(a) listened 

(b) had listened 

(c) could listen 
(cQ was listening 

19. I was told that twenty planes- 

down the day before. 

(a) had shot 

(b) had been shot 

(c) shot 

id) had been shooting 

20. If you had worked regularly, you 
-success in the competition. 

(a) would get 

(b) could get 

(c) must get 

id) would have got 

21. They had been trying to contact us 


-two days. 

(a) from (b) for 

ic) since id) within 

22. if you-eaflier. you would have 

caught the train. 

(a) had come 

ib) came 

ic) were coming 

id) had been coming 

23. By the year 2000 A.D. the popula¬ 
tion of India-1.000m. 

(a) will reach 

(b) shall reach 

icj will have reached 

id) should reach 

24. Indians-politically conscious 

before they got freedom from the 
British. 

(a) became 

ib) becoming 

ic) had been becoming 

id) had become 

25. We-all hang together, or we 

shall all perish. 

(a) must (b) would, 

ic) could (d) might 

26. How-you speak to me like that? 

(a) should (b) might 

ic) dare d id) may 

27. You-go to Dubai. Jobs are not 

available there now. 

(a) need not (b) might not 

ic) could not id) will not 

28. \A/ould you mind-on the light? 

(a) to switch 

(b) switching 
ic) to switching 

(d) to turning on 

29. -you possibly lend me a thou¬ 

sand rupees? 

(a) Could (b) Must 

ic) Should id) Can 

30. He was driven-desperation by 

poverty. 

ia) towards (b) toward 

(c) at (d) on 

SPOTTING ERRORS 
III Spot ttie errors, if any; 

1. They make me to believe that there 
® ' b c d 

was no danger. No e rror. 


They have proved themselves to be 

a , 

b c 

worthy of promotion. 

No error. 

d 

e 

Everyone thought it 

more foolish 

a 

b 

tor you to climb 

the mountain 

c d 

alone. 

No error. 

e 

Would you have the government 


a b 
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to control our lives so comple- 
c d 

tely No error . 

e . 

5. I caught him steal apples from m y 

a b c 

garden in the village. No error. 

d e 

6 . I have written letters to most of my 


a be 

pupils whom I fiave not seen for 
d 

ages. No error . 

e 

7 Yotj mustn’t take it ufion yourself 
a 

to sfiend such large sums of money 
b 

without gett ing the treasurer 
c d 

approval. No error . 

e 

8 . ii IS no uncommon thing for her hus- 


a b 

band to be away from tiome for week 


c d 

at time. No error. 

e 

9. Is it the custom lor young people to 
a be 

give up fits scat to old people in 
d 

ciowded buses No error. 

e 

10 fveryone was longing for the 

a b 

term to end and the holiday to 
c 0 

begin. No error. 

e 

11. The meeting comes on a historic 

a b 

moment as measured by the enor- 

c 

mity of chance tfiat has taken 

d 

place in the West and the apparent 
potential for change in the 

East. No error . 

e 

12. In tfie past four years here in the LfS 

a 

and most broadly in the West, we 
b ~c" 

have experiertced a political, 
economic and social renewal of his- 


toric proportions. 


No error. 20: I have stOdiM. reflected bnd worfeed 


13. Our alliances were severely akeken 
a 

and leaders from London to Paris to 


b 

Moscow were asking whether the US 
had lost its way. and whether we 


c . 

could derive our ability to play a 


d 

Positive role of leadership in internat¬ 
ional affairs. No error . 

e 

14. But as we set out on what we hope 
a 

will be a more promising period, we 
_ 

should proceed forthrightly, hones- 


c 

tly stating both our purposes and 
misgivings, hiding neither our hope 
d . . ._ 


nor fears. 


No error. 


1 b. It's often said that the rivalry between 
a b 

the US and the Soviet Union is close 

c 

to immutable, and that our job is end 


d 

JL but merely to keep it under con- 
trol. No error . 

e 

16. Some say that for 1945 there's been 

a 

only one way to end it , and that way 
b c 

is too terrib le ‘ to conte- 

d 

mplate. No error. 

e 

17. But foi many others, the inevitability 


a b 

of competition is not caused simply 


c 

by the gruesome facts of the nuclear 
d 

age. No error. 

i 

18. Many in the West are looking for 

a b 

signs off change in the Soviet Union's 

c d 

thinking on international political 
issues. No error . 

e 

19. To the contrary , we have to take 

— a b 

competition as a fact and do the best 
c d 

thatwecaa Noedor. 


on international affairs for hany 
years, and no one has ever . dycusgd 
b c 

.me that there is some law of. nature 
requiring two populous and powerful 
■ nations halfway around the world 
from each othet to be locked in per- 
d 

manent hostility. No error. 


e 

21. If there is a military rivalry among two 


a b 

great countries, it's caused less by 


c 

the arms themselves than by the way 


d 

the two sides think about military 
security. No error. 

e 

22. It there is a geopoliticai rivalry, it's not 
a ” b 

caused by the facts of geography but 


c 

by the way the two side define their 
d 

poiitical security and other 
interests. No error. 

e 

23. Some political ideologies are a 


a b 

source of mere boundless energy and 
creativity, but other are true prisons , 
c 

-confining not only those who be¬ 
lieve in them, but many who 

d 

don't . No erro!. 

e 

24. We know for the statement of Soviet 
a b 

loaders that these days many exciting 

_____ 

policies are getting especially close 

- .. d TT 


scrutiny. 


No error. 


25. General Secretary Gorbachov himself 

a b 

recently asked to a fresh took at alt 
c d 

the shortcomings. negative 
phenomena. all sorts of 
blunders. No error. 

i 

26. Overall, it will require immense 

a b 

rnobilisation of creative forces, and 
the ability t o~7estructure and con- 
c 

duct matters in the country in autew 

d 
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ways , .not pnly In the economy bu» 
also In the social sphete. No error. 

e 

27. These seem tike hopeful woids, hut 

a 

perhaps you will agree that those of 
b c 

us in the West, on the outside, have a 
hard time knowing fiow too interpret 
d 

them. No error, 

e 

28. !n the past, the appearance of change 

a 

has been no more 'han a mask 
b c 

behind which systematic rigidities 
d 

endure. No error. 

e 

29. Each new leader—however stiungly 


he might favou r change— have found 
b c 

that having risen by following the 
rules of the system, he becomes ca;,)- 
d 

t've t o it. No error. 

e 

30, If such a process is beginning, it will 
a b 

■ difficult to discern , we may not be 
c 

able to make a contribution to it. and 

we_ cannot _ predi ct its 

d 

outcome. No error. 

e 

SYNONYMS 

IV Choose the word nearest in meaning to 
the given word: 


BARRICADE 



(a) bridge 

(b) 

barrier 

ic) tornado 

(d) 

varnish 

ENCUMBRANCE 



(a) disturbance 

(b) 

distraction 

i(^ burden 

(d) 

hindrance 


3. INQUISITIVE 

(a) open-minded 

(b) excited 

(c) anxious to please 

(d) eager to know 

4. PftETENSION 

(a) pride {b} confidence 

(c) presumption (d) claim 

5. SOMNAMBULISM 

(a) sleep-walking 

(b) sleeping-sickness 
fc) sea-sickness 

id) sleepiness 

6. IMPETUOUS 

(a) energetic 
-jb) excited 


- (c) mobile 
Id) hasty in action 

7. MANNISH 

(a) brave as a man 
jb) male 

ic) man-like woman 
i(4 confident 

8. NUTRITION 

(a) good food 
jb) good health 

(c) assimilation of food 

(d) nourishment 

9. OMNIVOROUS 

(a) present everywhere 

(b) eating all kinds of food 

(c) non-vegetaiian 

(d) very powerful 

10. OVER-WROUGHT 

(a) tired by loo much excitement 

(b) extremely angry 

(c) excess of bitterness 

(d) full of nervousness 

11. PANORAMA 

|a) a beautiful scene 

jb) e wide view of something 

(c) lush greenery 

id) an airfield 

12. ANIMOSITY 

(a) animal-like (b) bruir'lity 

(c) bravery (d) enmity 

13. APPREHENSION 

(a) anguish (b) understanding 

ic) self-control id) balance 

14. ASTROPHYSICS 

(a) science of matter 

ib) science of rocks. 

(c) science of stars 

(d) science of weather predictiort 

15. ATROPHY 

(a) wartingaway 

ib) grow slowly 

ic) reduce in number 
ic^ stagnate 

16. AUDITION 

(a) pertaining to sound 

(b) good voice 

(c) voice test 

id) voice culture 

17. AUTHENTICITY 

(a) genuineness 

(b) trust 

ic) faith 

icQ self-reliance 

18. AVALANCHE 
(a) storm 

ib) great mass of snow and ice 

ic) flood 

id) tornado 

19. AVANT-GARDE 
(a) literary dictator 

ib) a drama critic 

ic) an art critic 

id) radical leaders of a literary 
movement. 

20. BABOON 
(a) a dog 

ib) a monkey with a dog-like face 
i(4 achirfipanzee 


Id) gorilla 

21. BALLtRINA 

(a) a woman ballet dancer 

(b) a pop singer 

(c) i ciasS'cal dancer 

id) a popular artist 

22. BALLYHOO 
(a) great noise 

ib) approval 

ic) noisy publicity 

id) admiration 

23. BAMBOOZLE 

(a) frighten (b) cheat 

ic) anger (d) .:onfuse 

24. BARBARITY 

(a) savage Cl ueity 

(b) primitive religion 
ic) ancient culture 

(d) mother cult 

25. BAWDY 

(a) arrogant (b) proud 

(c) vulgai id) crude 

26 3EARAB*. I; 

(a) light 

ib) easy to carry 

(c) ^inali 

(d) thai Crin tie endured 

27. BEFOGGE.C) 

(a) :nuddl<’- hc.-aded 

ib) affected by fog 

(c) dim 

(d) dull 

28. BELABOUR 

' (a) won.- hard 

(b) give tiaid blows 

ic) birth pang 

(d) work leveli.shly 

29. BENEVOLENT 
(a) too soft 
ib) mild 

(c) considerate 

(d) kind and helpful 

30. MISANTHROPE 
(a) miser 

ib) person wfio fiate:: mankind 

ic) spend tfnift 

id) vagabond 

AN IONYMS 

V Select the wtjiil wtuch is nearly tfte. 
opposite in meaning to the given word: 


1 DIABOLIC 



(a) simple 

(b) 

‘■inri 

ic) generous 

2. GROTESQUE 

(d) 

rratient 

(a) congruous 

(b) 

good 

(c) decent 

3. POMPOUS 

(d) 

acceptable 

(a) mild 

(b) 

feeble 

ic) humble 

4. HAMSTRING 

fd) 

normal 

(a) enlarge 

(b) 

awaken 

(c) stimulate 

5. IMPULSIVE 

(a) cunning 

(b) cautious 

(c) clever 

(d) 

strengthen 
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(d) coitsideraie 


(4 composed 

(b) cold 

(4 Looking bade over the past hun4ed 

6. AFFECTATION 


(4 chiHy 

(4 clever 

ymrs or more, it- is^ clear that. Satond 

(4 natural 

24. 

DAINTY 


IVeve Soeiutf. daesicaliindustrial society. 

(b) good 


(4 wild 

(fa) rash 

required a certain kirid of workforce. For 

(cj full of love 


(4 crude 

(4 vuigsr 

the system to work, it needed workers 

(4 likable 

26. 

DECBT 


who would show tip at the tactory on 

7. ALLEY 


(4 truthfulness. 

(b) (act 

time, who would take orders, who would 

(a) wide road 


(4 reaHty 

(4 trust 

do repetitive work, artd so on. 

(b) aossing 

26. 

DEGENERATE 


Unconsciously, a school system took form 

(c) intersection 


(4 create 

(b) reproduce 

that on the surface, varied from one 

(4 path 


(4 restore 

(4 progress 

industrial country to the next yet which. 

8. AMORAL 

27. 

DEROGATORY 


under the surface had certain basic 


(a) immoral (fa) evil 

jc) moral (d) wicked 

9 ANALOGOUS 
(a) uniform 
jb) regular 

(c) not familiar 
(dl disputable 

10. DISSENT 

(a) agreement 

(b) controversy 
(<4 dispute 

(d) disunity 

11. ARTICULATE 

(a) dumb 

(b) mute 

|c) incapable of effective speech 


12. 

(4 silent 
BACCHANAL 
(a) sober 

(b) 

grave 


(cJ cautious 

(d) 

cunning 

13. 

BENIGN 
(a) stern 

(b) 

strict 


(c) harsh 

(4 

malignant 

14. 

CALCULATING 
(a) simpleton 

(b) 

idiot 


(4 artful 

(d) 

artless > 

15. 

CAMOUFLAGE 
(a) reveal 

(b) 

project 


(4 convey 

(4 

express 

16, 

CASUAL 
(a) regular 

(b) 

systematic 


(4 formal 

(d) 

harsh 

17. 

CATHOLIC 
(a) narrow¬ 

(b) 

rigid 


minded 
(4 one-sided 

'4 

harsh 


18. CHICKEN-HEARTED 

(a) I ash 

(b) *uii of courage 
(c! Uozer; 

(dt venturesome 

19. CLANDESTINE 
(a| naif-closed 

(b) open 

(c) straightforward 

(d) firm 

20. COMMODIOUS 


(a) small 

tb) 

limited 

(4 cramped 

(4 

cluttered 

21. COMPACT 



(4 broker. 

lb) 

diffuse 

(4 eniarged 

<d! 

expansive 

22. CONSOLIDATE 



(a) divide 

(b) 

weaken 

<4 isolate 

(4 

identify 

23. CRABBED 




28. 


29. 


30. 


praiseworthy 
4 twjdatory 
4 significant 
(9 rare 
ECONOMISE 
4 over-spend 
|fa) make proper use 
[4 get a good return 
4 balance income and expenditure 
EGAUTARIAN 
a) aristocr^ic 
fa) elitist 
4 bourgeois 
4 patrician 
EGOCENTRIC 
4 altruistic 
4 generous 
4 lavish 
4 spendthrift 


PRECIS 
precis of 


the following 


VI Make 
passages; 

(4 Lately, the lending policies of the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF) have 
come in for a lot of criticism from both the 
Third World countries and the affluent 
nations which call the shots. The former* 
have questioned the terms and conditions 
laid down by the IMF as also its rigid 
policy prescriptions which do not take into 
account tlie particular socio-economic 
conditions prevailing in the assisted court- 
try. And sometimes, the a4ustmeni pro¬ 
grammes prescribed by the world lending 
body have created tensioi.3 in the country 
concerned, as a few years ago in Egypt. 
The affluent nations, of course, have th4r 
own grouse, as they are worried about the 
debioi natior.'s inability to repay not ortly 
the principal a.mount but also the mourit- 
ing interest on it. And in this sorinfe of the 
Latin Americari countries find themselves 
in a hopeless situation, what with their 
total debt tunning into hundreds of billions 
ot dollars. Fortuhately. India, thanks 
to Its pmdent debt management, has 
scrupulously avoided falling into a debt 
trap. In the year 1983-84. the debt service 
repaymeni to IMF aggregated Rs 1.868 
srcres whic!': was 11 % of India's projected 
expon eamifrgs In 1U85-86, i» will 
aggregate Rs 985 42 tn-ores. W*-iai is 
more, the iMF ‘s fiilly satisfied with India's 
performance. 


similarities. Thus there is. in every school 
system, an overt curriculum and a covert 
curriculum. At the overt level, there are dif¬ 
ferences from place to place. We teach 
American history. But underneath, all of 
these systems teach three basic courses. 
The first is a course in punctuality. Kids * 
must show up on time or be punish^. The 
second is a course in obedience. Even in 
schools that pride themselves on teaching 
kids to think and ask questions the smar¬ 
test kids quickly discover what questions 
not to ask. The third is a course in rote 
work. The school has the task of breaking 
the child into a life of routine and repetitive * 
toil. In this sense, the schools of the indus¬ 
trial age vvere a highly efficient anticipation 
of what- life would hold later on. They 
offered an advanced simulation of adult 
life. And that was. perhaps, a sensible 
thing for schools to do. The problem is 
that the system still teaches the same 
covert curriculum, even though the world 
the child will enter no longer requires the 
same virtues. That's not the kind of 
workforce that we re going to need in the 
futuj^e. Therefore, I think the time has 
come* for fundamental changes in the 
nature of this kind of education. 

• 

(c) The destruction of forests has a major 
impact on the productivity of our crop 
lands. This happens in two ways. Soil ero¬ 
sion increase manifold and the soil 
literally gets washed away, leading to an 
accentuated cycle of floods and droughts. 
But equally important is the impact of the 
shortage of firewood on the productivity 
of crop lands. When firewood becomes 
scarce, people begin to burn cowdung 
and crop wastes. In many places cowdung 
and crop wastes are now the major sour¬ 
ces of cooking energy. Thus, slowly every 
part of the plant gets used and nothing 
goes back to the soil Over a period of 
time, this nutrient drain affeds crop prod¬ 
uctivity. Add to this the technology 4 the 
Green Revolution: the technology of grow¬ 
ing high yielding varieties on a limited diet 
of chemical fertilisers like nhrogen. 
phosphate and potash. The total biomass 
production goes up and so does the drain 
of the nutrients from the soil. Plants need 
some 25-odd elemertts to grew, not just 
nitrogen, phosphorous and potassium. 
Tfiey keep taking these nutrients irpm the 
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soil and the more intehsiva the agrieuflufe; 
without ^ny manure and crop wastes 
going back to the soil, the faster is the nut> 
rient drain. 

• - 

(d| Socioldgist Erich Fromm, in his study 
on human destructiveness, has commen¬ 
ted at length on the effects of rootlessness 
and the loss of a proper sense of self that 
is part of the existential problem that 
afflicts a person living in the world today. 
Apart from the basic drives of hunger and 
sex. and the instinct tor survival, man also 
appears to need stimuli that will remind 


,him of Ns reason for remaining dive. ‘He 
needs.” says Fromm, ‘an object of devo¬ 
tion for a number of reasons. The object 
integrates his energies in one diremion. It 
elevates him beyond his isolated existert- 
with an his doubts and inse<»irity and 
gives meaning to life. In being devoted to 
a goal beyond his isolated ego. he 
transcends himself and leaves the prison of 
absolute egocentricity.” Conversely. 
Fromm also goes on to demonstrate that 
when an individual drops out of society for 
whatever the reason, "the sense of being 
condemned to ineffectiveness—complete 


vital impotence (of which sexud 
impotwice is only a small part)—is one of 
the most painful and almost intolerabki 
experiences, and man will do almost any¬ 
thing to overcome H, from drug and work 
addiction to cruelty and murder." 

COMPOSITION 

VII Write an essay on any one of the 
following; 

(a) New Education Poiicy 

(b) Terrorism 

(c) India in 2000 A. D. 


ANSWERS 


I A 1. (cO The choice is between c and d. 

2. (b) The key phrase is "innovative and daring" 

3. (c^ It is a global problem 

4. jcQ The poor people would swarm everywhere 

5. (c) It was emigration that saved Europe 

B 1. (d) Malthus said that population growth would 
exceed food production. 

2. (b) >4m6/t means extent or limit. 

3. |cj Developing countries have to study their problems 

carefully. 

4. (b) Dovetail means to fit properly 

5. (d) There is a discussion going on about the extent of 

environmental degradation. 

C. 1..{d) 

2. (d) Obliterated means to get defects corrected. 

3. (c) Historical figures were both creators and creatures 

of the age. They were created by the age and to 
some extent they created the age. 

4. (c) Erikson tried to check his theory of personality 

development by studying carefully historical 
figures. 

5. (b) The key phrase is an innovative disciple which 

means a follower of the master of psychoanalysis 
who extended the discipline by introducing new 
concepts. 

II 1. (b) 

2. ic) 

3. (a) The word police always has a plural verb. 

4. (b) 

5. (d) Simple present tense is mostly used to convey a 

habitual action. 

6. (a» 

7. (b) Government takes a plural verb because we are 

thinking of its members who have different views. 

8. la) 

9. (b) Sirtce indicates point of time. 

10. (c) 

11. (b) Gossiping shows continuous action. 

12. (a) Countables are preceded by a. 

13. > |c) A habitual action 

14. (tij Continuous activity 

15. (b) Present perfect tense 

16. (c) Past perfect tense 

17. (<4 Concord. Past tense follows past tense. 

18. (d) Two activities in continuation. 

19. (14 Past perfect tense. 

20. ((4 Third type of conditional (had + v3... would have + 

Vj). 

21. (b) For indicates period of time. 

^2. (t4 Corfoitional type 3. 


23. (c) Future perfect tense. 

24. (d) Past perfect tense. 

25. (sj Must conveys a sense of obligation. 

26. (c) Dare conveys a kind of threat. 

27. (a) Need not conveys advice. 

28. (b) Would you mind is followed by -ing form of the verb. 

29. (a) Could is used to indicate a polite regucst. 

30. (c) Driven takes to as a preposition. 


III 1. 

(b) 

2. 

(e) 

3. 

(b) 

4. 

(e) 

5.. 

(b) 

6. 

(0) 

7. 

(d) 

8. 

(d) 

9. 

(d) 

10. 

(e) 

11. 

(bl 

12. 

(b) 

13. 

(d) 

14. 

(d) 

1b. 

(d) 

16. 

(a) 

17. 

(a) 

18. 

(cj 

19. 

(a) 

20. 

(c) 

21. 

(b) 

22. 

(d) 

23. 

(c) 

24. 

(a) 

25. 

(c) 

26. 

(d) 

27. 

(d) 

28. 

(el 

29. 

(c) 

30. 

(d) 

IV 1. 

(b) 

2. 

(cl 

3 

(d) 

4 

(d) 

5. 

(a) 

6. 

(d| 

7. 

(c) 

8. 

(d) 

9. 

(b) 

10. 

(a) 

11 . 

(b) 

12. 

J(d) 

13. 

(b) 

14. 

(c) 

15. 

in) 

16 

(cl 

17. 

(a) 

18. 

(b) 

19. 

(d) 

20. 

(b) 

21. 

(a) 

22. 

(c) 

23. 

(b) 

24. 

(a) 

25. 

(0 

26. 

(d) 

27. 

(a) 

28. 

(b) 

29. 

(d) 

30. 

(b) 


V 1 ■ (b) The correct answer is kind because diabolic means 
cniel 


2. (a) Since pwresgi/e means something strange and fantas 

tic. the correct answer is congruous which means pro¬ 
per and fitting. 

3. (c) Since pompous means a per.son who takes himself too 

seriously, the correct answer is humble. 

4'. (d) Since hamstring means to weaken a person oi animal 
by cutting its tendons, the correct answer is 
Strengthen. 

5. (b) Since impulsive means an action without much 

thought, the correct answer is cautious. 

6. (a) Since affectation means unnatural behaviour, tire cor¬ 

rect answer is natural. 

7. (a) Since allay means a narrow street, the correct answer 

is wide road. 

8. |c) Since amoral means not conaeined with inorals. tfie 

correct answer is moral. 

9. (c) Since analogous means similar, tho correct answer is 

not similar. 

10. (a) Since dissent means disagreement, the correct answer 

IS agreement. 

11. (c) Since articulate moans having an effectiveness in 

speech, the correct answer is incapable of effective 
speech. 

12. (a) Since bacchanal means exerted and wiki, the correct 

an.swer is sober 

13. (d) Since benign means kind, the coire-.i answer is 

malignem. 

14. (d) Since calculating means shrewd and scheming, the 

correct aaswer is artless. 

15. (a) Since camouflage means to conceal or hide, the cor¬ 

rect artswer is reveal. 
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16. (c) Since casual means informal, the correct answer is 
formal 

17 (d) Since catholic means libera! and broadminded, the 
correct answer is narrow-minded. 

18. (b) Since chick at'-heartea means one lacking in courage. 

the correct answer i.» full of courage. 

19 (b) Since clandestine means secret, the cor.'eci answer is 
open 

20. (c) Since commodious means having plenty of space, the 

correct answer is cramped. 

21. lb, Since compact means closely packed, the correct 

answer IE diffuse, that is loose 

72 (b) Since consolidate means to make solid or strong, the 
correct nnrwer is weaker 

23. ta) Since crabbed means bad tampered, the correct 

answer is composed. 

24. (c) Since dainty m.jans delicate, the correct answer is 

crude. 

25. la) Since deceit means a lie, ifte correct answer is 

truthfulness. 

?('. <d} Since degenerate means to dociy. ‘I’o civrrect answer 
is progress. 

27. (b) Since i/eroj^arory .Means danlagi.'H).'he currrrct answer 

is laudatory. 

28. (a) Sirtce economise means to cut dot.vft expenditure, the 

correct answer is overspend. 

29. (b) Since egalitarian means equality of all citizens, the cor. 

rect anr.wei is elitist. 

30. (a) Since egocentric means egoistic or self-centred, the 

correct answai is altruistic a tendency ot tfiir.king in 
teirris of others welfare firsi 

VI (a) There ha,, been a sharp criticism ol the 'can poll .y of the 
Intel national Monetary Fui.,1. The Tfiird W rltf countries have 
at; )'.:kei; its lerms and conditions uasuifed tc the (novniling 
socio-economic conditio I's. The aff'jont 'rou'.ti es ..le ''(..icerned 
With the debtor nation's mebilitv to repay ih' ;)rii-.nr) tl at'O the 
interest. Some ol the Ljtin American (.oui’lnes have -.lebts 
mounting tr; huiidr**ds of -ji'lions of cirjllai, i.'’ '*ia. I’.twe' ar. has 
manarjed debt r‘'payi.'i.;''t very pru leiui, t'l IMF's luF 
s-iiutdctioii. 

(b) Th'' schrtoK m indiisir il societieE ha' e in ■ ''jei'. i.iul a covert 
C'if'’i'‘uliini White tin; •■•ri ciirrii uiuni /a''e.. fn.-. " jitice to 
niace. the coven fiimr jlmn is the The lirsi 'nijradient ol 

the r(v,(irt curriciil'jm is punct'jalitv. It is a h.i'iii iha: <;■ ery worker 
must MOssesE The second ingredient i;i oben ence. In schools all 
kiOs are exjiected to be obedient. The third in.jn'dient is a course 
If rote Is-arning. The pupils in school.s are .Irilled Irito routine. 
rppntiii'/e work. The !;choi;l.; always endeavour to turn out good 
wr'rkois Since s-..icietv is going to change the <',or'.ienf of educa- 
iir-i \A '.lul 1 have to be drastically changea. 

The 'icsiruciirm of to ests has led,to so‘l eiosirtn which in turn 
^'.!ds tn tiuods jnf,r drouyht.s The shortage of tir-owooa forces 
U'.'' ;..„(.pte to bu:'t cowdang and crop wa'^te'; The use of chemi- 
ca' iei'lli.sers gi'^as a good crop but soil fc'tiiity goes down. It 
IccO' lO nutneni r'rain whicti eventually affects crop productivity. 
Illll.•ll.. ,f agriculture, based primarily on chemical fertilisers but 
O' , oiganic manure and crop wastes going bacK to soil, 
leans to 'j^i' impo'yerishmont. 

(d) hiir.ii Ftomm IS of the view titat rnan'.s motlessness anc loss 
1)1 iduntit, have an adverse effect on his ;.>or3onalitv Alongwith 
the saltslar.iio'' of his basic drives ot hungr-r at.d sex. man also 
w : If .If affirm,itior- of h:s heinr: alive. This inses Item his hav¬ 
ing a gn-j| beyond his solitary existence. A ..ui’i vfto drops out ol 
societv i'.a- art .awareness ol his imp.ttiin.ce. He wH! do anything 
in (.ider rr oveicorne it. 

V|i New Fd'jcation Policy 


the link between educatioi^and natibirial development, it recom¬ 
mended a complete trar.3formation of the prevailing system q; 
education which has an elitist bia.s and is predominantly literary, 
bookish and divorced from the world of labour. The-commission 
advocated the setting up of common neighbourhood schools, 
vocationalisation of higher secondary education and greater 
stress on sciance and technology in higher education. It also laid 
stress on the inculcation of moral values through education at all 
levals. . . 

Nearly 2G years have jwssed bet tite transformation of the 
educational system has not taken place Drop-out rate is 60 to 
70% at the level of elementary education There is no wondei 
that out of 3 population of more than 700m. approximately 70% 
are illiterate. We are still lar from the goal of universaiisation of 
element.iry education Voratioralisation at the higher secondary 
stage has not succeeded "u j to the shortage of equiprnent and 
non-availability of adequa’oi'' motivated teachers. 

The failure of the schemn of vocationalisation at the secon¬ 
dary stage has led to ove. ofowding in colleges and universities. 
Out of nea'ly three million students at the undergraduate stage. 
80% are poorly motivated l iiey are in colleges because they are 
not able to find suitable jv. The new governmervi lias realised 
iha* India cannot entei i.'.c 21st century unlbss its educational 
systeii) is full / iransformeo. 

The Unirjn Ministry of Education has published a document 
entitled Challenge Of Education—Policy Perspective on Aug 
20. 1935. It has visualised a multi-pronged strategy for tfie 
transformation of the prj.fj'ling system of education. Univer- 
salisation of elementary education would be achieved through 
the exp.insion of the fomisl and the non-formal channels of 
ed'.Ktatior'. Vocationalisain.n would begin at the beginning of the 
I secondary stage from cla„'. VI level It would he linked with joh 
[ opportijri.tier in industrip',. agriculture and ttie teitiary sector. 
Higher oi'uc'ition wouiri he ."iieanl primaril' foi those who have 
t!:o apiiim*! wfiich wo'.:a‘ h-> measuma through scholastic 
a^Jtitllae lusts. 

|i IS oxp.ecteo that ihu How Education Poliev woulc< be 
ukimaieiv e'/olved Ihrougii an intensive debate both ‘nsirin and 
oui'ii'le farliament. The Ivl'irnbers of Parliament, industtialists. 
admini..tfaturs. teachers^^^arenis and students are expected to 
participate .jctively in the «iehJto. 

The ‘iiifjli'jec New Ed-.", .don Policy would be implemented 
fiom tiio nc.<t academic sa- '.ion. 


1 


WOR!" IN COMFORT 



Within P short spen of 
!hree decedes. egn'cul- 
•urel engineering has 
.mdergone .< redice', 
•rpnsformetior thenks 
n modern egriculturei 
• ngineering. Mechmes 
•re test repiecing 
•lumen beings in herd 
loii. And while stress is 
leid on functione! per- 
'ormence end sefety 
while devising such 
mechines. due con- 
sideretion is eiso given 
to physicel comfort of 
mechine operetives. 
Oni such mechine, 
Commendor 116 CS —e 
harvester — th'e'sher 
tolled into one—offers 
superletive eese of 
uperetion 


It w<i'. the Ki:;’-..!-'. Coniiiiission (1964-C6) Iha? laid stress on 




BY EDGAR THORPE 


To do or not to do should never remain an unsolved question for an efficient manager. Quick 
decision-making ought to be as natural for him as breathing. Here's some more on how the 
manager-to-be can develop the skills necessary to handle the tough CAT that keeps a watch at 

the IIM doors. 


has its reievance in 
functioning of 


reason logically would come out with fly¬ 
ing colours. 


anagement 
the day-to-day 

every individual—at home, at 
play and at work. No wonder a course in 
business management has become almost 
the in-thing today. Management entrance 
exahis including the Common Admission 
Test (CAT) conducted by the Indian 
Institute of Management (IIM's) are 
designed to assess the candidate's general, 
verbal, mathematical and analytical 
abilities. Inevitably, those with a sharp 
sense of observation and the ability io 


In How To Tackle CAT-1 (Sep ‘85). 
How To Tackle Cat-2 (Oct ’85) and How 
To Tackle CAT-3 (Nov’85). we dealt with 
Sections 1 and 2 (Verbal Ability and Quan¬ 
titative Ability). Sections 3 and 4 (Reading 
Comprehension and Quantitative Aptitude) 
and Section 5 (Data Sufficiency Tests res¬ 
pectively. In this concluding part we pre¬ 
sent a detailed feature on Sections 6 and 7 
(Business Judgment or Analytical Ability 
Test and Data Interpretation) for C/.T. 



BUSINESS JUDGMENT TESTS 


O f all management problems, 
decision-making (to do or not to 
do) IS the most .'itficult and 
requires highly professional ar>d technical 
skills to achieve the de.sired results. In 
business organisations, decisions have got 
to be quick and on time, or the enterpr se 
may soon be out of gear. Professional 
management of an enterprise requites a 
scientific mode of decision-making. It 
requires analysis of the situation, identify¬ 
ing the available alternatives and selection 
of the final course of action after weighing 
the pros and cons of all the alternatives. 
The selection of the right alternative to suit 
the situation is the art of scierdific 
decision-making. With this end in view, 
most management courses these days lay 
emphasis on decision-making aptitude 
tests. Such tests include Data Evaluation 
(DE) and Data Application (DA)—broadly 
called Business Judgment or Analysis of 
Situation (AS) Test. 

The basic idea behind this section is to 
present the candidate with a decision 
situation relevant to any con'mercial/ 
business activity. The candidate is required 
to analyse the decision situation and 
answer the questions at me end. 

DATA EVALUATION 
The Format 

This section contains two long 
passages, each consisting of 800-1.200 
words. After each passage a pre¬ 
determined answer scheme is given. 


which is followed by 15-20 questions. 
Each question i.'. in the form of a sentence 
tnat conveys an idea that has to be 
classified in accordance with the instruc¬ 
tions given in the answer scheme. The 
time allowed for the entire exercise com¬ 
prising two passages's 30 minutes, whicfi 
requires; 

• Reading and comprehension of ihe 
passages 

• Undeistanding the answei scheme 

• Reading and understanding the 
questions 

• Classifying thequestionsinac.Cjrdanr.e 
with tfte answer scheme. 

Hence for each passage, you may allo¬ 
cate 15 minutes in which time you have 
complete tfie above exercise. This means 
to you should be able to read and com 
prehend the passage in eight minutes leav¬ 
ing six iqinutes to attempt the questions. 
This will leave you with a minute's time 
during which you can review the answer 
sheet. Similarly deal with . the next 
passage. However, the time allocation can 
be changed depending on the si. e of the 



passage and the nupiber of questions 
asked. 

This demands quick-reading and com- 
piehension ability wfiich you have to 
cultivate by reading long editorials and 
marking Ifie speed of your reading. In 
other words you should be able to read 
above 1.000 words in less than eight 
minutes pnd simultaneously grasp the gist 
of the same. This is easily possible 
because the fiuman brain is capable of res¬ 
ponding to at least five stimuli in a second. 
Hence, i last rrrader can read 300 
woids in a minute (five words per second). 
Therefore 30 minutes are more than suffi¬ 
cient to dual with tins section provided you 
tiave practised and familiarised yourself 
wiifi»’.he format. This section has three 
parts. VI/' (1) Decision situation (or the 
passage). (?) Instiuctions or answer 
scheme; and (.3) Ounstions. each of which 
IS discussed tiere witfi a recommended 
stiategv to score high m the exarics. 

1. Decision Situation 

Ttie passage gives the decision situa¬ 
tion in which somebody (the decision-- 
maker) has to make a dec'sion. From the 
fiassage you have to analyse the following 
information, mm: 

(a) The goal purpose of the decisiort- 
maker 

(b) The o|>tions (alternatives) open to 
achieve the goal 

(c) ineasurement/judgment of tfie best 
option that connects ifie goal and 
fielps to achieve it. 

While carefully reading the passage, 
note the toilowiru) fioints by underli- 
ing the same; 

• What's the decision requited? 

• Who is/ii'o the decision-maker/makers- 

• What are the options available and 
what are tf'e constraints attached to 
eacfi of them? 

• What is the goal? 

2. Instructions (answer Khame) 

The instructions are classified in five 
parts into which the statements have to be 
classified, i.e., 

(A) Major Objective 
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Major Factor 
jC) Minor Factor 
(D) Major Assumption 
(F.| Unimportant Issue 
(/^ Major Objective: From now on for 
ease of reference we will call it It is one 
of the outcomes or results aimed at by the 
decision-maker. The word ’major’ implies 
that the option mentioned has a direct 
relationship with the final decision. (A) is 
therefore a final goal/aim or purpose/ 
objective of the decision-maker that has to 
be achieved by him. The goal in question 
should be achieved at least partly, if not 
fully, by the achievement of the objective. 

(A) generally contains expressions of 
desire, i.e.. what the decision-maker 
wants to achieve or what is important to 
him for the success of his business. For 
identification of (A) note the following 
generalised points; 

• Action noun: The construction of the 
sentence clearly isolates the action noun 
related to the object/goal in question. For 
example: "reducing overheads to increase 
profitability", "expanding for diversification 
of business for growth of the company", 
"intensifying advertisement media to com¬ 
pete with bench-mark products in the 
market", etc. The first noun in the sentence 
should be an action noun or noun form of 
an action verb (making/looking/taking/ 
overcoming/acquisition/reducing etc). It 
should refer directly to the state of affairs 
to be achieved/'accomplished by the 
action of the decision-maker. 

• Positively phrased sentence: This is 
another quality for identifying (A). For 
instance, a company is suffering losses 
and one way of stopping further loss is to 
close down that unit of the company 
which is suffering losses. Hence the major 
objective is not "to close down the unit not 
making profit" but to "stop the losses 
being incurred by the company". The latter 
is a positive expression. 

There can be many (A)s in the passage 
as the decision maker may have many 
other objectives of importance to him. 
They together help him to achieve the 
goals of the company. 

(B) Major Factor Referred to as (B) this 
is a factor which directly influences the 
decision and hence has a bearing on the 
achievement of the major objectives (A). In 
solving a particular problem a decision¬ 



maker will have various altemative courses 
of action open to him. Major factor is that 
factor which directly influences the selec¬ 
tion of a particular course of action by the 
decision-maker out of the alternatives 
available. Therefore, it is the major factor 
which plays a very important role at the 
time of the evaluation of the alternatives. 

Major factors could essentially be of 
two types. First, those that are not in the 
control of the decision-maker, e.g.. com¬ 
petitors retaliation to any move made by 
the decision-maker, government policies, 
general trends in the economy, behaviour 
of the consumers, etc. Second, those that 
relate to certain strengths and weaknesses 
of the company itself. If a company has 
certain weaknesses, then some alternatives 
may be rendered useless because they 
require the company to overcome these 
weaknesses which may not be possible 
easily. Hence, it has directly influenced the 
choice of alternative. The same argument 
applies for strengths because an alterna¬ 
tive which utilises this strength would be 
better off in that respect as compared to 
others. The second category includes the 
strong prefererrces of the decision-maker 
which influence the final decision. 

It should be noted that out of all those 
examples given above only those would 
be major factors which directly influence 
the decision-making. 

(C) Minor Factor Referred to as |C) this 
category includes those factors which are 
of less importance as compared to the 
major factors. Generally, they have a bear¬ 
ing on a major factor and through that they 
influence the decision and the attainment 
of (A). They do not have a direct influence 
on the evaluation of the alternatives. Even 
if they have a direct influence it will not be 
very significant for the decision itself. 

(D) Major Assumption; Referred to as 


(D) the is a feeling, idea, opinion or belieif 
bf the decision-makef which may of may 
not come true, it is the subjective opinion 
or belief of the decision-maker wNch has 
yet to be substantiated. But for *en 
assumption to be classified as it 
should have a direct influence on the deci¬ 
sion. It should be an assumption on the 
basis of which the evaluation of the alter¬ 
natives is carried out. 

Some of the key words that help in 
identifying assumption are: probably, most 
probably, likelihood, presumption, 
assume, maybe and belief. However, 
these words only help us in identifying an 
'assumption' and not the ‘major 
assumptions'. To distinguish the latter 
from the former, it is necessary to see how 
important a bearing it has on the decision 
(or the evaluation). 

(E) Unimportant issue: The statement 
which tacks any significant impact or 
relationship to the decision is an unimpor¬ 
tant issue. 

It has no relevance or influence on the 
final goal or objective. However, it is pre¬ 
sent and an analytical mind can easily 
eliminate it from decision-making. 

The classifications (A). (8), (C), 
(D). and (E) are all a part of the decision¬ 
making process, which can be understood 
easily from the following explanation: 

Decision-making 

This involves problem identification, 
problem solving and the decision; 
1. What is the situation? 2. What is the 
desired change in the situation? 3. What 
factors influence the situation? 4. What 
courts of action (alternatives) are poss¬ 
ible? 5. Which of the alternatives is the 
best and why? 6. What are the possible 
negative consequences ot the best alter¬ 
natives? 7. Decision. 


Comparison of Classification Answer Scheme & Identification on Differentiation 

Technique 

(Ai Major ObjaetivafB) Major Factor (C) Minor Factor (Dj Major (Ej Unimportant 

Assumption Issue 


That IS the goal 
which the decision 
maker has to 
achieve 
It is something 
which the decision¬ 
maker desires. 


It may be possible 
that the decision¬ 
maker may want 
to achieve several 
goals and therefore 
there may be 
several (A)s. 


This is the main 
factor influencing 
the decision. 

It .s a consi¬ 
deration that 
in explicitly 
mijntioned in 
the passage. 


Ii.is a secondary 
factor. 


It affects the de¬ 
cision-maker. It 
indirectly influ¬ 
ences the final 
decision. 

It is either asubset 
of the major 
factor or it is a 
factor which is 
unimportant 
as compared to 
the major factor 


It is the decision¬ 
makers personal 
feeling or 
assumption. • 

It is something 
that the decisiort- 
maker takes for 
granted or 
assumes to 
be true. 

However, it is an 
important assump 
tion because it 
influences the 
final decision. 


It has no relevance 
to the decision. 


For ease of understanding, note the answei scheme and the inter-relationship 
diagram on page 45 which describes the of t))e various factors: 
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* DMP Decision Making Process Maior Assumption. E—Unimportant Issue; 
(Evaluation of alternative^. A—Maior Objec- POA—Plan of Action.) 
tive: B— Major Factor: C—Minor Factor: 0— 

DATA APPLICATION TESTS calculations. The following hints should 

The second set of questions relating to prove useful: 

Business Judgment Situation based on 1 Be on the look-out for specific and 
Data Application These are straight relevantinformationappearingjntftepassage 
forward, multiple-choice questions relating 2. Make sure that your answers are based 
to the information contained in the on the information provided in the 
passages discussed under the Data passage. No outside information has to be 
Evaluation section. If the Business Judg- used to answer these questions. You have 
ment passage contains table^charts, to find the answer from the passage only, 
there may be questions pertaining to the 3. Read instructions preceding each 
same. There may be some computation question. All questions may not be of the 
questions as welt requiring quick oral same type. 

DATA INTERPRETATION TESTS 

S tatistical data is presented through 3. Percentage calculations: This 
tables and diagrams (graph^. The involves calculation of percentage increase 
object of these two techniques of and/or percentage decrease, 
data presentation is to>project the quart- 4. Additran/subtracHon/multipli- 
titative information in such a form that it cation/dlivision: Simple operation of 
may appear interesting and becomes .figures. 




easily comparable. In CAT as well as in 
other competitive exams, there is a section 
on Data Interpretation. In order to tackle 
this section successfully one should 
familiarise oneself with the various forms 
of questions that are asked and the various 
types of tables and diagrams (graphs) 
commonly given in the exams. 

Types Of Question 

1. Comparison of dcrtcc The maximum 
and minimurti figures are compared from 
the information giyen in the table/graphs. 

2, Avorago cokulalion: Calculation of 
averages based on the information cor^ 
tained in the tables/graphs. 



In order to increase speed in tackli.ng 
such questions, one should practise oral 
calculations, using short-cut methods. 


R*l 

Tonnes < Showing monthiy sa/es 


<• in tonnes 




(K9.S) CHARI 



A =* PdCklfKJ rXj':\ 
8= rranspofl cobl 
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(Continued orf pege 58) 
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In preparing these tests, we hove tried to visualise the questions you are likely to face in your actual exam. Great care has 
been taken to frame questions which are of the some stanclarci as those you'll encounter in your exam. 

Rating : Evaluate your performance on the basis of the following score-card : 

100 questions in 60 minutes - Excellent 
60 questions in 60 minutes - Good 
50 questions in 60 minutes - Fair 
35 que^ons in 60 minutes - Poor 

Tips : 1. Do not waite time over questions you ore not sure about. 2. Give the problems some thought below choosing 
the answers. 3. Read the directions carefully befow answering the questions. 4. not try to guess the answer. 


Business Judgment Tests 
FOR CAT 

Having familiarised yourself with the last two sections of the Common Admission 
Test (CAT), get set to assess your busiitess acumen under stress. 

Time: 55 minutes. 

Scores: 1. Give yourself one mark for each correct answer. 2. Deduct one mark 
lor each wrong answer. Then rate yeursell as follows: Excellent...39-44 Very 
Good...33-38 Good...27-32 Fair...21-26 Poor...Below 21. 

DIRECTIONS: For each of the following questions, tick mark the choice that best 
answers the question. Answers are given at the end of these tests. 


Pouage No. I 

Mr Shah, the young Marketing 
Manager of Excellent Product Group, was 
deeply lost in his thoughts. He was won¬ 
dering what course of action, if any. he 
should take to maximise the gains out of 
the opportunity which fie had suddenly 
chanced upon. 

Excellent Product Group was a 
medium-sized company, dealing in con¬ 
sumer durables, witti a turnover of about 
Rs 10 orores a year. Mr Shah had been 
associated with tfie conijiany for the last five 
years, during which fie had been able to 
increase the turnover from Rs 2 crores to 
the present level. It was a highly creditable 
perforntance. 

That afternoon, Mr Shah had met 
Ramesh Vaidya, an old friend, successfully 
settled in the US. He was working at a 
very higft level m the design department of 
a computer company reputed for turning 
out very high quality products which suc- 
ce.ssfully compete with the products of 
giants like IBM and CDC in US market. His 
company was looking for a marketoei in 
India who could sell the latest version of 
their model of tieir.onal computer. bratV 
ded in the US as 'MINI-X', Vaidya had^ljold 
Mr Shah tfiat if he wanted a contract'coula 


easily be drawn up in favour of Excellent 
Product Group. The conlracr would give 
him the sole distributorship which could in 
later years be piiased out gradually to a 
manufacturing licence (essentially 
assembly operation licence). 

The. offer was attractive. The personal 
computer market was a market with a 
.potential of around 100 crores a year at 
present. Mr Shah felt that any company 
which had the advantage of. entering early 
in this market could easily get and main¬ 
tain a fairly large. market share. If the 
growth in the industry was realised, with 
the increasing potssrtlal the profitability of 
the business would be very high. 

The computer market was marked witfr 
a very high rate of technological obsoles¬ 
cence and therefore it was very important 
to have access to the latest technology on 
an ongoings basis. Quality and after sales 
service were other important elements.^ 
Quality seemed to be assured considering ! 
the reputation of the epmpany in the US. 
However. Mr Shah thought that establish¬ 
ing a good after sales service network 
would be crucial. He was not sure how it 
cpuld bq done. Recruiting good quality 
^wOTputer persQtinef .In India was a very 
r^uicuft (ask. Training them iri'after sates 


service, which involved maintenance of 
tfie operating system, wouid also be a dif¬ 
ficult and costly proposition. Establishing 
permaneru centres in some big met- 
ropolit^ cities and industrial towns which 
were expected to provide a maior propor¬ 
tion of the total sales, was also going to 
calf for a large investment. 

Creating awareness about different 
kinds of application areas for which a oer^ 
sonal computer could be used would also 
involve a lot of investment in advertising. 

Furthermore, the cost structure in the 
industry is changing very fast. Costs are 
falling with better technology, and this 
coupled with an increase in competition is 
iK)w resulting in a fall in the price. There is 
cfgrcat deal' ol uncertainty about the way 
III which the present level of high per unit 
profits will change. I his increases the risk 
associated with the investment. Uptil now 
the emnpany has been dealing in stable 
mature markets where various factors 
. influencing the business could be easily 
predicted. But the computer industry, on 
the other hand, is highly fluid. Mr Shah felt 
that the risk is even higher few Excellent 
Product Group because if does not have 
any manufacturing facility for electronic 
products. Even for . simple assembly 
operations in the future, the initial invest¬ 
ment is going to be high. Mr Shaft was 
therefore looking for ways ■ in which he 
could reduce the risk associated with the 
i venture. ' ! 

Since the market was new. he did not 
have a clear idea as to how the product 
should be priced bnd promoted. Should 
he price it very low and reiB^ the b^^its.of 
large vplurhe of sales?' Or'sl^ul^'h'e ^iceTt - 
high eriough in the beginnirtg to sigm the - 
I market? What kind of competition does'he' 
^ foresee in the market? V^HT b'e.fbitessed 
on price or quality? n6w’sfx)ui1!l he prom¬ 
ote the prqductil In Mr Shah’s dpiriiqn., 
advertising with ernphasro on providing • 
'ot Of useful infoF'rriatibrr lb the custOtnef 
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should be a good promotion strateriy 
Hovyever, he was not eonfidetit What il 
the customere did not respond welP Ho 
would be unnecessarily extendifig himsell 
by investing heavily in advertising. The 
cash position of the company was already. 
conStrajned because of the rapid growth 
which the company had maintained in the 
preceding five years. Availability of cash 
was cruciel for entering the peisonal com¬ 
puter industry. 

DATA EVALUATION 

Directions : The statements given in this 
section relate to the ptoceding passage 
titled Business Judgment Test Passage No 
1. Based on your analysis of ttie situation 
narrated in the passage, evaluate (classify) 
each of the following conclusions in any ol 
the five categories listed here; 

(A) Major Objective : If the sentence 
relates to one of the main goals .sought 
by tfie decision-maker i. e.. the out¬ 
come or re.sult sought by the decision¬ 
maker, mark it (A). 

(B) Major Factor: If the sentence relates 
to a major factor in arriving at the 
decision, an important- aspect of itie 
problem and is basic in determining 
the decision, mark it (B). 

(Q Minor Factor : II the sentence has 
either a direct but minor inlluoncc on 
the decision or an indirect influence l>y 
affecting one of tho majoi factors, 
mark it jc). 

(D) Major Assumption : If the sentence, 
is a projection or supposition made by 
the decision-maker before weighing 
the variables, mark it (D). 

(E) Unimportant laaue : II the item has 
an insignificaint impact or relationship 
to the decision, mark it (E). 

Statements; 

1. Capitalising on the opportunity.- of 
entering the personal computer 
industry 

2. Mr Shah's experience of five years in 
working with Exceller.t Product 

- Group. 

3- Vaidya's company's success in com¬ 
peting against computer giants like 
IBM and CDC in tho US. 

4. Changing ' cost .structuie due to 
tecfinological advancement. 

5.. Amount ol investment required m 
Advertisihg and. providing after sales 
service to. make the venture a 
success;- 

6. Higfi rate of technological obsoles- 
- cence in iber industry. 

' 7. Providing, usefut; informaiii^ to . the 
'■ customer in the-advertisement would 

. held in ^suting the success, ol tbe 
advertisement campaign. 

- ',8. Reductiocr ift.the risks associated virith 

^ ■ - erftering tbarcocoputer industty. 


9. Increasing competition in the per¬ 
sonal computer industry in India. 

10. Ensuring that this venture does not 

I adversely aflect the sales of tfie exist¬ 
ing products of the company. 

II Falling prices of computer in the 
. personal computer industry. 

12. Capturing a market share at this eaily 
stage would ensure high piofilabilily 
in the future. 

13. Excclienl Product Group’s past 
experience only in stable mature 
markets. 

14. Increase in the long-run profitability 
of Excellent Product Group. 

15. Constrained cash position of 
Excellent Product Gioup. 

DATAAPPLICAI ION 

Directions: Questions here pertain to tfie 
Business Judgment Te.st passage given 
earlier. Answer each of the following ques¬ 
tions using information contained in the 
passage. The answer cfioice has to be 
based on the five possibilities given under 
each question: 

1. The personal computer industry in 
India is characterised by 

(f) International giants like IBM and 
CDC. 

(li) A high rate ol technological 
obsolescence. 

(iii) Potential for high. growth in the 
fut'jre. 

(iv) Decreasing price levels. 

(a) II and III only 

(b) II. Ill and IV only 

(c) I. 11 and IV only 
(dl I, III and IV only 
(e) I, II. Ill ana iV 

2. The €lecisiort-maker is faced with the 
task of 

(i) Deciding whether he should enter. 

the personal computer industry. 

(iil Reducing the risk associated with 
entry Into the industry. 

(iii) Deciding how. he should promote 
theproduet 

(a) I only 
. (b) It only 
(ci i’flnd ft only 

(d) l and 11 only 
(ej I. II and ttt' 

3.. The factors contributing to the- higft 
risk associated with entering the per¬ 
sonal eomputer industry are 
(i) High advertising expenditure 
needed. 

. ('•) Highly unstable profits. 

(Kif Heavy expenditure orr after sates 
service. 

(a). II only . 

‘ (b) r and llltenly 

(c) II and III on^ 

, (4 .1, R and III 

.4, factors which contribute to cnaking 
‘his opfjortutiity attractive for tb^ j^nw 


pariy are 

(i) Quick pmfits. 

(h) Growifiq maiket. 

(hi) Availability of latest technology. 

(iv) Early piitiy into the market. 

(a) I only 

(h) I and III only 

(c) II and ill only 

(d) I. II and IV only 

(e) II. Ill and tV only 

!) Reasons lor decrease in the price of . 
tiersonal coiniruters aie 
(I) CheafKsi component availability. 

(li) Advancement in technology. 

(iii) Inci easing competition. 

(iv) a change from seller r. market to 
buyers market. 

(a) III only 

(b) It and IV only 

(c) II and III only 

(d) I. II and IV only 

(e) II. Ill and IV only 

6, Some of the weaknesses of the com¬ 
pany whir.ti are' hindering it from enteh 
ing the market are 

(i) Only five years of work experience 
of Mr Shaft 

(ii) Cur,strained casfi position. 

(ill) Lack <>f electronics- manufacturing 
, facility. 

(iv) Lack of electronics in such an 
indusiiv. 

(a)* II and III only 
, (b) II and IV only 

(c) II. Ill and IV only 

(d) k II and III only 
. (e) I, II ai id IV only 

7 The crucial elements of strategy in case 
Mr Shall decirled to enter tho industry 
would be 

(i) Pricing. 

(ii) PiomotKjri. 

(iii) After sales service. 

(iv) - Quality. 

(a) land H only 
(14- . I. Hand III only 

(c) II. Ill and IV only 

(d) I, II anti IV only 

(e) I. U, III and IV 

• . 

Pc^tog* No. if 

To negotiate is always quite difficult. It iq 
like a game of chess where you anticipate 
the moves of your rival in advance, build 
your strategies on it and then be prepared* 
to respond effectively . if your initial 
assumptions are wrong.There are many 
other, factors also- at work-^the 
charisma of the negotiator's persoiiality, 
his persuasive power, his und^tanding of 
tne background. 

-Mr-Adilya mused. His migAwwas sirug* 
glihg to come to. grips with the situaitoh 
which, as a negotiator,, he found himsalf- 
in.Thenegotiations were about to begin. 

He.-had to prove to Mr AndbrSon. the 
; representative of ACG (Auto Control 
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Group, a US-based farge muttinaiionaf). 
why his company CRG (Control Research 
Group, an Indian public limited company) 
was a bolter candidate lor the transfer of 
lec.hiiologv. in the area of a high technol¬ 
ogy prorx's.', control system tor chemical 
iiidiistnes. tfiao any otfier company in 
inciia CRG lA/ar. a medium-si/ed company 
■Aith an impressive growth record (around 
1b% p.a.) and had a good research and 
develo[imerii base ol its own. However, it 
was nothing in si/e compared to other 
giants in the field. Aditya was sure that at 
least two such big companies were in the 
fray to fight for this technology. What 
should he be willing to give to Mr Ander- 
sorii* Tfie issue of transfer of technology 
was intimately linked to tfio terms and 
conditions ol payment that were going to 
be offered to ACG. What should these be;’ 
A still more important issue was the objec¬ 
tives fie should set foi himself in the 
neqotiaticns. It was all still nebulous. 
What sliould he seek and under what 
circumstances? 

The attracfivrine.ss of this technology 
lies in the fact that it is a comttatalively 
ncfw technology and is revolutionary in its 
novelty of aiairoach. Any price which Mr 
Aditya offers would be closely linked to tfie 
estimate of iMofiis that he expects from 
this venture. Such revolutionary irioas 
devGlo[i very dynamically and as time iiro- 
gresses many latent areas of application 
are discoverer! which can be profitably 
utili.sed. Therefore. Mr Aditya had to 
dec'de what potential could be realised 
lion, the new technology. Andlytically. it is 
(iquivalent to finding out what will be the 
shape of the growth curve of this technol¬ 
ogy. Furthermore, hr? had to consider what 
kind of Stimulus this techriolcigy could fiio- 
vide to his lesearch and deveir>pmont 
tiase. 

Mr Aditya also fiad W ostimare tne iiiice 
Mr Anderson exuecied for this tecnnology. 
Ttiis would be closely linked lo Mi Ancier- 
son’s perr.ep'iioii of die kind oi growth ttiis 
technology’s a|.:tilicatioiis weie capable of 
realising. This would also depend on the 
motive betiir.d Mr Andcijoii’s ifeadinoss to 
sell tfiir. toclinoloqv to India. Wrjre there 
other lactois at work, such as a com- 
tietitor vvho was developing a bettei pro¬ 
cess control S', stem and could be 
expected to swarr’tr the market with hi.s 
idea;’ Mr Aditya also had to consider 
whether Mr Anderson know the price’s 
being quoted by the two compeutors toi 
this technology. Another important factor 
was to anticipate what Mr Anderson 
desired. Hard cash/immediate payment or 
a share in the long term profitability of the 
technology in India? Did he wanf a longer 
association with an Indiari company to 
figure out what kind of needs existed in the 
Indian market? Was he therefore, looking 


for a foothold in India to be able to .sell 
other products and ideas to the Indian 
market in future? The Indian market due to 
recent liberalisation in import of technol¬ 
ogy was becoming highly attractive for 
corripanies like ACG. 

So much depended also on Mr Ander¬ 
son’s personal biases, personality traits, 
preferences and value system. How should 
Mr Aditya receive him? Mr Aditya knew 
tfiat striking a good relationship with Mr 
Anderson was of considerable importance. 
So how should he present himself? Should 
he be forthright and candid or the smart 
type who talks business ail the time? 

Time was short. There were only two 
hours scheduled for the first round of 
negotiations which was the most crucial 
time to make a positive impact. Mr Aditya 
had been working consistently for the fwst 
10 hours since tfie morning. He had suc¬ 
cessfully resolved some of the issues but 
things were still quite nebulous. However, 
’through his past experience he knew that 
his brain would become razor sharp in the 
presence of Mr Anderson and. as it hap¬ 
pened very often, many of the decisions he 
had to take would come out of momen¬ 
tary. brilliant, intuitive insights he would be 
able to gain during the course of discus¬ 
sion. Negotiation is an art. he smiled to 
him.self. and he knew he was very good at 
that. 

DATA EVALUATION 

Directions: Following statements have lo 
be attempted in the same manner as was 
done tor Passage No I. 

Statements 

1. The tjrice that is demanded by Mr 
Ariderson for the tei;hnology tfiat lir 
is offoiing. 

2. Striking a good bargain and get¬ 
ting tfie technology from Mi 
Ander.son. 

3. The possibility of finding new and 
t)rofitable applications of the technol¬ 
ogy over time. 

4. Mr Anderson’s biases, personalftv 
traits, preferences and value system, 

b, Mr Anderson's knowledge of the 
ftrices offered by the competitors. 

P CRG's growth record of 15% p.a. 
and a good research and develop¬ 
ment base ol its own. 

/. The existence of two moie com¬ 
panies in the fray to fight for this 
technology. 

8. Terms and conditions of payntent 
offered by CRG to ACG. 

9. A sftorl time of only two hours for 
the negotiations. 

10. The shape of the growth curve this 
technology will take. 

11. The stimulus this tecftnology is 
going to provide to CRG's research 


* arid development bi. se 

12. Mr Adilya's- ability to get brilliant 
intuitiVb insights in the course of 
negotiation. 

13. The charisma of the tWo negotiat¬ 
ing personalities and their persuasive 
power and understanding of the 
background factors that are at work. 

14. Mr Adilya's decision on the 

attitude he should adopt during the 
negotiations: candid and forthright or 
that of a person who is smart and 
talks business all the time. 

15. Mr Aditya’s estimate of the price 

Mr Anderson expected for the 
technology. ' 

16. Striking a good relationship with 
Mr Anderson. 

17. CRG IS a public limited company. 
DATA APPLICATION 

Directions: Questions here pertain to the 
Business Judgment Test Passage No. It. 
Answer each of the following questions 
using information contained in the 
Ijossage. The answer choice has to be 
based on the five possibilities given under 
each question: 

1. The disadvantages faced by CRG vis-a- 
vis the other competitors for the 
technology are 

(i) Its small size. 

(ii) Its growth rate- 

(iii) Its inability to pay a high price 

(a) I only 

(b) I and II only 

(c) I and III only 

(d) II and III only 
^(e) I, II and III 

2. The strengths which CRG has which 
could stanif it in good stead during the 
rregotintions are: 

(i) Its connection witfr the chemical 
inrJiistry 

(ii) Its strong research and develop¬ 
ment base. 

(iii) The good negotiation capabilities 
of Mr Aditya. 

(a) II only 

(b) III only 

(c) i and il only 
(d| I and III only 

(e) II and III only 

3. What made the technology attractive 
to CRG? 

(i) New technology in India 
(li) Possibilities of tiaving many other 
applications in the future. 

(iii) Possibilities of stimulating its 
research and development. 

(a) I only 

(b) II only 

(c) I and II only 
(<fl I and III only ' 

(e) I. II and Ml 

4. What are some of the qualities of a 
good negotiator? 
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Insight into opponents mind. 

(ii) Ability, to persuade and convince. 

(iii) Aggressiveness 

(a) I and II only 

(b) I and HI only 

(c) II and III only 
(cO lonly 

(a) Ul and III 

b. What was Mr Aditya confident about 
just before he went in for the 
negotiations? 


(i) His company's strength 

(ii) His momentary insights during the 
negotiations. 

(ii^ His ability to negotiate. 

(a) II only 

(b) III only 

(c) I and III only 
(d| II and III only 
(e) I. II and III 

E.T 


Data Interpretation Tests 


FOR CAT 

And now tho voiy last section of the Common Admission Test (CAT). Juggle with 
these data interpretation tests to orient your interpreting abilities under stress. 
Time: 67 minutes. 

Scores: 1. Give yourself one mark for each correct answer. 2. Deduct one 
mark for each wrong answer. Then rate yourself os follows; Excellent.....45- 
50 Very Good.....39>44 Good.33-38 Fair.....27-32 Poor.Below 27 

DIRECTIONS: For each of the following questions, tick merk the choice thet best 
answers the question. Answers are given at the end of these tests. 


Graph showing cost of production of a firm 



A = Raw matenal cost 
B = Packing material cost 
C “ Fixed manufacturing expenses 
D ® Labour cost 

I Study ttie above graph and answer the 
following questions; 

'1. What was the average annual growth 
rate between 1970-71 and 1975- 
76? 

la) 10% |b) 30% 

|c) Zero Id) 20% 

2. Which year registered maximum 
growth rate? 

(a) 1983-84 Id) 1976-77 

|c) 1972-73 Id) 1982-83 

3. 1975-76 registered an output of 5.0 
lakh tonnes and 1-980-81 registered 
an output of 5.5 lakh tonnes. What 
was the growth rate in 1980-81 over 
1975-76? 

(a) 10% |b) 1% 

(c) 2% Id) 9% 

4. Which year generated NIL growth? 

(a) 1970-71 |b) 1981-82 

(c) 1982-83 (d) None of the 

above 

5. .What was the compounded annual 


growth rate between 1962-83 and 
1984-85? 

(a) 10% (b) 15% 

(c) 16.5% Id) 33.3% 

6. If the growth rate in 1985-86 was 
the same as the growth rate in 1981 - 
82 what would be tlie output in ton¬ 
nes in 1985-86? 

(a) 8.67 lakhs (b) 8.72 

Id 8.67 (d)8.7?lakhs 



II btuOy the above giapfi and aiiSAur the: 
following questions. 

1 How many KWH were used in tho 
first four months oi the year under 
review in the graph? 

(a) 1,050 (b) 1.350 

|c) 1.250 Id) 1.200 

2. How many KWH had to be generated 
from own generators during the first 
four months under review to cover 


the shortall frorri supplies ex Eleo 
tricity Board? 

(a) 1.350 (b) 250 

(c) 300 Id) 1.050 

What was the total cost of power 
consumed between January-April? 

(a) Rs676 (b) Rs625 

(c) Rs787 (d) Rs750 

How many KWH had to be generated 
ex own generators between January 
and August? 

|a) 750 (b) 700 

(c| 600 Id) 650 

What is tho average monthly cost of 
electricity used in this industry as per 
data given on the graph? 

(a) Rs 212.50 (b) Rs 271.80 

(c) Rs 228.12 Id) Rs 2 70.50 

6 In which months was maximum 
power generation made from own 
sources of generation? 

(a) Aug/Sep |b) Jul/Aug 

(c) Oct/Nov (d) Sep/Oct 

7. What was the difference between the 
total power actually used and the 
fjower which was received from the 
Electricity Board in the first six mon- 
tfis of the year? 

(a) 300-KWH (b) 450 KWH 

(c) 350 KWH (d) 400 KWH 

8. Iri the last six months of the year 
more power was consumed as per 
th§ curves shown in the graph. 
Calculate the percentage increase 
over the first six months utili.sation. 


(a) 40% !b) 38% 

'() 49% (d) 46% 



III 5tU(1y tfie above giafili and answei tlie 
following questions; 

1 If the total values in rufioes of all sec¬ 
tors is Rs 128.3 lakh, calculate the 
value of D in rupees? 

(a) Rs .06 lakh fb) Rs 0.6 lakh 

|c) Rs 0.006 Id) Rs 6.0 lakhs 

lakh 

2. Packing and raw material costs 

together represents-of the total 

cost of production. 

(a) Rs88.5 lakhs (b) Rslll lakhs 
(c) Rs113.5 (d) None of the 

lakhs above 
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3. If the total cost of .-production Is Rs 

'l28.3 lakh, what ts the share of; 
packing material cost alone? ' 

(a) Rr. 58 lakhs (b) Rs 39.5 lakhs 
(c) Rs 57.0 lakhs |d) 50.7 lakhs 

4. If the total cost of production 
doubles in a period of one year, what 
will be the value of D? 

(a) Rs 10.3 lakhs (b) Rs 1.3 lakhs 
(c) Rs 0.13 lakh td) Rs 13 lakhs 

5. It there is an increase of four times in 
the cost of packing material (from 
original cost of Rs 50.7 lakh^hat 
will be the total cost of production? 

(a) Rs 200.8 (b) Rs 278.4 

lakhs lakhs 

(c) Rs 274.8 (d) 250.0 lakhs 

lakhs 

6. Total cost of production increases 
five times of Rs 128.3 lakhs, what 
will be the increase in percentage in 
labour cost? 

(a) 57.6% (b) 400% 

(c) 513.2% (d) 56.45% 

7. If total cost of raw material becomes 
tour times of Rs 62.8 lakh, calculate 
percentage increase? 


400% (1^ 26% .1 

(c) 300% (d) 250.4% . 

8. What is the increase in packing material 
in rupees if it increases by'2% and 
cost, of total production remains Rs 
128.3 lakh? 

(a) 25.6 lakhs 

(b) 2.56 lakhs 

(c) 53.24 lakhs 

(d) None of the above 

9. If raw m'aterial cost increases by 
20.4% and other costs remain at the 
same absolute levels, what would be 
the share of raw material cost in the 
resulting graph? 

(a) 50% (b) 49% 

(c) 53.7% (d) 53.1% 

10. If the cost of total production 
increases to 147.5 lakh from 128.3 
lakh due to increase in the fixed 
manufacturing expenses with other 
costs remaining at the same absolute 
levels It implies that the fixed 
manufacturing expenses have 
increased by 

(a) 54% (b) 78.67% 

(c) 136.3% (d) 103 25% 


l/8i^afi>cellaina 



Total profits = oiohtability *X sales 

The graph shown above represents the varia¬ 
tion ol prohtability* (profit earned per unit of 
sales) with sales volume for three competitors 
in a market. 

IV Study the above graph and ansv/er the 
following questions 

1 If all the three competitors have 
similar sales volume of Rs X., lakh, 
which competitor is earning the max¬ 
imum profit? 

(a) A (b) B 

(c) C (d) None of the 

above 

2. Suppose company B's operating 
point is 125 lakhs. If additional cost 
to be incurred to increase the sales to 
200 lakhs be 5 lakhs, the net profit 
earned would be 

(a) 4.12 lakhs (b) 1.21 lakhs 
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(c) 5.0 lakhs (d) 3.75 lakhs 

3. Suppose the total market size is 300 
lakh and the market shares of A. B 
and C are 16.7%. 33.3% and 50% 
respectively. If C.tries to gain 8.33% 
of the r-'arket share from A and com¬ 
pensates A for the loss that A makes, 
what profit will C be finally making. 

(a) 1 lakh (b) 1.25 lakhs 

(c) 3 lakhs (d| -1 lakh 

4. If C tries to wrest the same market 
share from B. and compensates B 
exactly as he would compensate A 
as per question 3, what profit does 
he make? 


*<.W'4,1. lakhs : 5.0 lakhs 

(cl —1 lakh (eft 3i28 lakhs 
6. If -due to a certain aostfn^uction pro¬ 
gramme. profitability bf B at avery 
point improves by 20%. apd C still 
tries to apply the same schbme as 
would be employed in question 4. 
what will his profits be? 

(a) -0.9 lakh (b) 0.9 lakh 
(c) -1.62 lakhs (<Q 1.3 lakhs 
6. In the present situation i.e. A B and 
C having market shares of 16.7%, 
33.3% and 50% respectively, what 
is the ratio of profits of A to profits of 
B. approximately. Assume the curved 
portion of B to be a straight line. 

(a) 1.2 • (b) 2 : 1 

(c) 1 : 1 (d) 1 : 1.54 

MENTAL ABILITY TESTS 
DIRECTIONS: For each of the following 
questions tick mark the choice that best 
answers the questions. Answers are given 
at the end of the test. 

1. If CYCLE* 6 and scooter* 8. then 
DRIVER * ? 

(a) 7 (b) 10 

(c) 9 

2. It Book = 10 and SHELVE = 14, 
then CUPBOARD * ? 

(a) 12 (b) 14 

(d 18 

3. If DOORS* 15 and WINDOWS* 19, 
then LOCKS * ? 

(d) 15 (b| 14 

(c) 13 

4. If DATE * 30 and FADE = 16. then 
BAt = ? 

(a) 25 (b) 23 

(c) 28 

5. If CLEVER* 60 and honest =81. 
then bore = ? 

(a) 40 (b) 38 

(c) 5 7 

6. if CODE + VOTE*89. then 

COAT+lOAD* ? 

(a) 71 fb) 74 

(c) 85 

7. If iiotEL — food* 20. then 

resiauhant* ? 

(a) 137 (b) 80 

(cl 52 

8. If tallOR — shirt*9. then 

cook -F food * ? 

(a) 82 (b) 85 

(c) 92 

9. Insert the missing number; 

CAGE BEG BIDE 
+ FAD - HID - FADE 

^2227~ *"563 ~7200~ 

(a| 2 (b) 3 

(c) 5 

10. Which two letters come exactly in the 
middle of the English alphabetical 
.order? 

I (a) no (b) MN 

I (c) NM 




11. H ■ English alphabets are numbered in 
a backward sequence (i.e. Z = I and 
A* 26) what will be the number ol 
letter' T"? 

(a) 20 (b) 6 

(c) 7 . 

12. What will be the number of letter "P' 
if "A" is allotted number "4"? 

(a) 17 (b) 16 

(c) 19 

13. II dtOCK IS coded as "CMPDL". whoi 
will be the code for iiouH? 

(a) PUIS (b) ipus 

(C) IPVS 

14 ’'fin AMtAD” is coded as ' hpbifbe". 
Code for "STOP NOW"’ is 
(a) propvuA (b) rupoor^x 

(c) ruPOOXP 

Directions: U.se the tollowing set o! 
figures to answer questions 15-18, 


5757557577575557577 

15. How many 5'$ are preceded by 5? 

(a) 2 (b) ? 

(cl 4 

16. How many 7's are followed bv 5’ 

(a) 6 (b) b 

(c‘ 4 

17. How many 5's are followed bv 7 

(a| 6 (b) ’ 

(c) 5 

18. Whictr figure comes exactly ir the 
middle’ 

(a) fa (t; ■■ 

(c) none 

19. lasert the missing letter "E N S j ?” 

(at T (b) K 

(c) 4 

20. Insert the missing letter in "B C E J ?" 

(a) P (b) X 

(c) Y 

t T 


Test Of Reasoning 


P.R. SAXENA 


FOR POs & CAT... 


This selection of questions on verbal reasoning is designed to help you in the 
forthcoming Bonk PO and ilM CAT exams. Attempt the questions in order to 
assess your performance and further eliminate you' weak spots, if any. 

Scores: 1. Give yourself one mark for each correct answer. 2. Deduct one mark 
for eoch wrong answer. 

DIRECTIONS: For each of the following auestions, tick nrterk the choice that best 
answers the question. Answers are given at the end of these tests. 


1 What i:» Iho ninth ii.||fi on the left ol j 
tl»! ninth lott it rtartincj from tho unci j 
of the alphabirTit. •.eticS'* 

(a1 (bl A 

Ic) J (d) I 

(e) H 

/. Find the odd mar. out; 

(a) Cricket (b) Hockey 

(c) Football (d) Volleyball 

|e) Tennis 

Directions: In questions 3-7 cnrtuin 
names haye been given but thoif .pellings 
have got jumbled up. Indicaie tire correct 
answers from the given options. 

3. Name of an emperor 

(a) YRGBU . (bl MHREMO- 
TRETE 

(t4 YILECCB (d) YLAIRBR 

(e) PNOENALA 

4. Nalne of a game 

(a) ULACIEBNPR (b) r>NOENALE 

(c) YILECCB (d) tLNBIR 

(el YRGBU 

6. Name of a political party 

(a) MHREMO- (b) YILECCB 

TRETE 

(C) YLAIRBR (d) UIACIEBNPR 
(e) ELNBIR 

6. Name of an instrument used by 


doctors 


(“t) 

ELNBIR 

(b) 

'^LAIRBF 

(c» 

YILECCB 

(d) 

MHREMO- 

TRETE 

le( 

PNOENALE 



Name qf i viihicle 



(a) 

ELNBIR 

(b) 

YHGPli 

(c) 

PNOENALE 

(d) 

YLAIRBR 

(e) 

YILECCB 




8. If MASTER is written as PCWHI. 

then PHILIP will be written as 
(a) SJLOLS (b) SJKOLS 

(c) S.IKNLS (d) SJLNLP 

(e) SJLNLS 

9. If > moan;, multiplication. itimns I 
s'lrnmalion. — moan.-. .d(Visii)ii. X [ 
means subiraction ann ■+ mean, 
equal to. then 

!C(2fa7X24fa|>«t; 2883X 295 P-h' 

(a) 33.295 |b| 125 

(c) 7.83.225 (d) 2& 

(e) None of tho above 
■' C. Complete the series 
p-ii-kk—m-oo— 

(a; g j * I m p p (b) g k rn n p p q 

(c) h J11 n p q (dl h i i m n f; q 

(e) None of the above 

11. If BILLIARD IS written as RDIBIALL, 
then HOCKEY will be written as 


(at YEHOKC (b) YEOHCK / 

(c) EYOHCK (d) EYOHKC 

(e) EYHOCK 

12. Find the odd man out: 

(a) Falcon (b) Swan 

jc; Vulture (d) Eagle 

(e) Hawk 

13. If two third kg of sugar costs one- 
thi'd .o' a rupee then how many kgs 
of .sugar c m be bought for two and 
on*;- third of a r*ip*‘e.^ 

(a) _L (b) _7_ 

56 72 

(c) 72_ (d) 56, 

7 12 

lei None ot the above 

14. INTERRUPT; SPEAK is the same as 

(a) Shout; Yell (b) Intrude; Enter 

(o) Interfeie; (d) Telephone: 

Assist Telegraph 

(e) Concede: Defend 

15. If CRICKET is written as CTCREKI: 
then RUMANIA will Be written as 

(a| ARAIUMN (b) RAAIUNM 

(c) ARAUINM (d) AARUINM 

(e) None of the above 

11>. If ■ Iea IS sweet" is written as "sue cho 
rye; "Sita drinks tea" is written as "cho 
bet kirn. Sita is sweet girl' is written 
as "'ve kill! sue bis" and "Tea is hot" is 
wriiten as "sue kora cho"; then which 
word means girl. 

(a) ,kirr (bl be. 

(c' cho (d) bis 

(e* rye 

1 7. How many statement.^ in the above 
ouestion aie not required to answer 
ii? 

(o) One (b) Two 

fc) Three Id) None o( (he 

atiove 

(ej Ceii'iol be ariswoiod 

18 neurie uning in ll.o diiection ol the 
setting' :u... On (1,.^ way she finds a 
yellow Luiidi.i^, oc her leh and after 
soiiie ...e k gr*^..ii building oct 
her rig; ;. I i;e buildinc is tn the 

~ — of the green truilding. 

(a! South (o' East 

(c) South e.'ist (d) Soutfi-west 

(e) West 

19. If see is calied mountain, meuntain is 
called river, river is called sky and sky 
IS called planet, tlien. sea will be 
irnown ar 

>'a: Sea (o) Mountain 

(c) Rivet (d) Sky 

(ej Planet 

20. If "A" means multiplication; "B" means 
summation "C means division and "D" 
means subtraction then 150 can be 
written as 

(a) (15 D3) A12 B6 

(b) (15 B3)ABB6 
vc) (15 C3) A30 
Id) AH of the above 
(e! None of trie above 

21. SCHOOL; DISCIPLINE is the same 
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<IS 

(a) Pupil; Dean (t^ Report card: 

Marks 

(c) Society; (d) Underworld; 

Contormitv Gangster 
(e) Hospital: Cleanliness 

22. There are five girls Monalisa, Morta, 
Mohini. Mopika and Madhu. Mohini 
IS younger to Monalisa. Monika is 
elder to Mona. Madhu is younger to 
Mohini. Monalisa is younger to Mona 
and Monalisa is younger to Monika 
Who is the eldest? 

(a) Monalisa (b) Mona 

(cj Mohini (d) Monika 

(el Madhu 

23. In the above question how many 
statements are not required to 
answer it? 

(a) One (b) Two 

(c) Three (d) None of 

them 

(e) All of them 


24. If 4 X 6 *» 42 

6 X 7 » 63 
then 6 X 8 =s? 

(a) 84 (b) 108 

{d 86 (d) 88 

None of the above 

25. My grandfather had one son, one 
brother who never marrieo and seven 
sisters. My father's uncle's sister's 
brother's son is my 

(a) Son (b) Father 

(cO Grandfather (d) Cousin 

(e) Brother 

26. Hve friends are sitting in a circle 

I Raja is directly opposite to Sita 

II Mohan is in the exact middle of 
Raja and Gopal. 

III Rita is directly opposite to Mohan. 
This means Rita is sitting between 

(a) Raia and Mohan 

(b) Mohan and Gopal 

(c) Gopal and Sita 

(d) Sita and Raja 


(ef Raja and Gopal 

27. Kashmir is in the" north of tndfa. 

Assam is in the north>«8st of IrKtia. 
Kashmir is to the-of Assam. 

North (14 East 

(c) Northeast (dj South-east 

West 

28. The son of the wife of the brother of 
the sister of my mother is my 

(a) Brother . (t4 Uncle 

(<4 Father (d) Cousin 

(e) None of the above. 

29. F^L: PAIN is the same as 

(a) Flying:W8lking * 

(b) Food: Calories 

(c) Disobedience; Purtishment 
(<4 Laugh: Cry 

(^ Swim: Enjoy 

30. If BATRA is written as BCBSU then 
MAJESTIC will be written as 

(a) DLHBURIF (b) MAGFTUJO 

(c) DLHBRUIF (d) OLHBUIRF 

(e) DNJBUKTF 


ANSWERS 

Butinats Judgment Tests 


Passage / Data Evaluation 

1. (a) This has been explicitly slated as an objective of M' 

Shah in the first paragraph of the passage. 

2. (e) This has ju.si been mentioned in the passage. But fiis 

having worked m the company tor the last five years 
does not in any way affect ttie decision. 

3. (c) The faci that Vaidya's trompany has successiully 

conipetcu against IBM and C.DC implies that it is 
technologically strong whicti is a major requirement for 
success in India. Since it indirectly influences the deci¬ 
sion by assuring good quality it u; a iiiinoi factor. 

4. (b) Technological advancement ha.s reduced cost which 

directly influences profitability whict. is one of the objec¬ 
tives and hence it is a major factor. 

5. (b) Since the amount of invesimeni is heavy it directly 

influences the decision. 

6. (b) This makes it necessary to have a continuous source of 

supply ofu|3-to-date technology.:nd is hence .s major 
factor. 

/’. (e) This IS an assumption but it is irrelevant to the decision 
at hand Deciding on the adv.ortisement campaign 
would come only after deciding whether the company 
should enter this iridustry in the first place. 

8. (a) This has been explicitly stated ir. the last line of the 

seventh paragraph. 

9. (c) This indirectly influences profitability by leading to a 

reduction In price (wfiich Is a major factor) and hence it 
is a minor tactor. 

10. (e) This could be an objective but there is no mention of n 

in the passage. We cannot assume anything beyond 
what IS given in the passage. 

11. (b) This directly affects the profits that can be realised and 

hence it is a major factor. 

12. (d) This is an assumption or expectation of Mr Shah and 

may not actually happen. Since it directly leads to the 
achievement of long-term profitability, its a major 
assumption. 

1 i. (c) Since the company has not ventured into fluid markets 
like the computer market it may not be that confident 
and hence this does have a direct influence on the deci¬ 
sion. Blit ttre inhuence is very, weak, hence this is a 


minor factor. 

14. (a) In the fourth paragraph it is clear that Mr Shah is finding 

the industry attractive because of its high potential for 
profits in tfie future. 

15. (b) At the end of the passage it has been clearly stated that 

availability of cash was crucial for er^tering this industry. 

Data Application 

1. Id) 2. (c) 3. (tfl 4. (e) 5. (d) 6. (c) 

7. (e) 

Passage // 


Data Evaluation 

4. |c) 


1 (b) 
7. (c) 
13. (b) 


2. (a) 
8. (b) 
14. (c) 


3. id) 
9 (e) 
15. (c) 


10. (c) 
16. (a) 


5. (c) 
11. (c) 
17 . (e) 


6. (c) 
12. (c) 


Explanation: Given below is a broad framework of analys s. the 
understanding of wfiich will enable you to tindcrstariU the 


individual answers. 


In a negotiation such as this both the negotiators come with 
some price in their mind. Mr Anderson will have decided that he 
must get a minimum of various things in the deal, fi/lr Aditya on 
the other hand will have decided the upjter limit that lie can go to 
in terms of the price he is willing to pay for the technolcgy. The 
exact nature of this maximum and minimum limits would be the 
major factors that would influence the negotiation. 

But once the negotiation starts, then the exact price th-at it. 
decided upon (or not decided upon) would depend upon the 
negotiation abilities of each of the negotiators (Statement No. 
13). which would again be a major factor. 

All the factors which go to influence the above two 
major factors would be the minor factors. For example, state¬ 
ment nos. 5. 6. 7. 10. 11 and 15 all influence the former set of 
major factors and are hence minor factors. Whereas statement 
nos. 12 and 14 influence the latter set of major factors and 
hence and also minor factors. 

In this passage the distinction between the major and minor 
factors is of crucial importance. The major objectives, major 
assumptions and unimportant issues are not difficult to deter¬ 
mine because there are explicit statements in the pd-ssage which 
help in ttieir identification. Hence, these need not be explained. 

Data Application 

1. (a) 2. (e) 3.' (e) 4. (a) 5. (d) 
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Data lnt*rpr*iaHon Tmm 

I I. (b| 2. (c) 3. <a) 4. {cj b. .(b) 6 . (d) 

II 1. 400 + 350 + 300 "¥ 300’.* 1,3b0 represents total 

power used which includes both ioutside supplies (ex 
.Electricity Board) and own generation. 


2. (c) Power used • power received ex Electricity Board » own 

generation (to meet the shortfall). Hence 
1.360-1.050 e 300. 

3. (4 Total power used = 1,350 KWH 

Total power received ex Electricity Board = 1.050 
Own generation » 1.350 — 1,050 = 300 KWH 
-Cost of outside power 1.05d X Rs 0.50 525 (a) 

Cost of own generation 300 X RsO.75 = 225 (b) 
Total cost of power used^a + b i.e. 
526+225*Rs750 

4. (c) Powerused January/ Augusts 3.100 KWH (a) 

Power available ex Electricity Board during the above 
periods2.500 KWH (b) Own generation to make u|) 
shortfall = a — b = 3.100 — 2.500 = 600 
In May 50 KWH was surplur and used in June.Hencul 00 
KWH to be reduced from the difference between power 
actually used and the power which was available ex Elec¬ 
tricity Board. 

5. (c) Total powerused= 5.100 KWH. out of this4.350 KWH 

was supplied by Electricity Board @ Rs 0.50/KWH ^ Rs 
2.175. 

The shortfall of 750 KWH (5,100 - 4.350 = 750) was 
made up by own generation @ Rs 0.75/KWH = 562 50 
Hence Rs 2.175 + Rs 562.50 =Rs 2.737.50 = 

12 

Rs 228.125/month avg. 

6 . (b) Only in July/August 150 units each were less received 

than demand, necessitating more own generation to 
meet the shortfall. 

7. (a) Total power used in the first six months = 2.050 KWH 

Total power received ex Electricity 

Board during the above freriod ~ f ■ 750 KWIH 

Difference ... -. 300 KWH 


8 . (c) Total power consumed in the last six months =3.050 
KWH. Total power consumed in the first six months = 


2.050 KWH 

There1oie% increase = 3.050 2.050 X 100 — 49 % 

2.050 


III 1. 


1 . 

2 . 


(b) 

(c) 


(cl There must be a total of 100% in a circle graph. The sum 
of other sectors is 49 % + 39.5% + 11% * 99-5%. 
Therefore D = 100% -99 5% = 0.5% 

0 . 5 % of Rs 128.3 takhr = Rs 0.6 lakh 

Packing material = 39.5% of R. 

Raw material = 49% of Hs 1^2^= 62.6 


50.7 lakhs + 62.6 lakhs =113.6 

3. (d) Packing material represent:- 39.5%. of the total cost of 

production. Hence 39 5% of Rs 128.3 = bO.7 Jakhs 

4. (b) Doubling £ sum implies X 2 D rapresents 0.5% of tfie 

total cost of proouction Hence 0.5% of Rs 256.6 = 
* 255.6 X 0.5 = 1.28 or say 1.3% 

100 

"Double cost (Rs 128.3 X 2 = 256.6) 

5. (b) Four times increase =x 4. Hence Rs 50.7 X 4 = Rs 

20k 8 Therefore iota! cost of production* 
(128.3 - 50.7> + 202.8 = 278.4 

6 . (b) Five times incrf'iase 400% increasa. (100 is already 

, included in it which has net to be added.) 


7. (c) Four times increase implies 300% 

8 . (d) Actual increase is of 2%.Tota( cost of production is Rs 

128.3 lakhs out of which total cost of packing material is 
39.5% which works out to Rs 50.7 lakhs. 2% increase 
on packing material cost is = 1.01 lakhs 

9. (c) When the raw material costs increase by 20.4%, the 

total cost of production increases by ^9 x ^0-^ X 100 

100 1,00 

10%. Therefore, the changed % share of raw material 
cost should hug 49 4-10 as 53,7% 

100 + 10 

10. (c) % increase in total cost g 147.5 128.3 x100 

128.3 

= 15% 

This increase comes from an increase in fixed manufac¬ 
turing expenses. Therefore the % increase in fixed 
manufacturing expenses = ^ 6 X 100 = 136.3% 

11 

IV 1. (a) The areas uiidei the three curves from origin to X,. 
give the profit figures foi the respective comrtetitors. 
Obviously till X,. the area under curve A is the maximurri. 

2. (c.) The total area under the curve B for this range, 125 -- 

200 lakhs = 8 cells » 8 .* 0.05 * 25 = 10 "lakhs = ad¬ 
ditional profit gains Hence the net profit 
realised =10—5 = 5 lakhs. 

3. (b) These market shares imply sales of 50. 100, 150 lakhs 

foi A. B, C. 8.33% market share would mean a move¬ 
ment of 25 lakhs or equivalently one cell of the graph. 
Increase in sales by 25 lakhs for C would mean a profit 
figure = area under the curve C from 150 to 1 7b = 5V? 
colls. Similarly decline in sales by an equivalent amount 
for A would mean a loss *= 4 y 2 cells. If C compensates A 
for this loss, the net gain foi C = 5'/? — 4 V 7 = i 
cell* .05 X 25 = 1.25 lakhs. 

4. (d) Similar to question 3 (Cs gain= 5 y 2 : B's loss* 2%. 

Difference = 2.625 cells = 3 28 lakhs.) 

5. (c) B's loss in this case would increase by four 

cells* 4 X 1.25 = 5 lakhs. (4 cells = 20% in height on 
the g.’^apti). If C compensates B for his losses. Cs not 
loss* 3.28 — 5 = — 1.62 lakhs. 

6 . (c) Compose the areas under A. B at 50 lakhs and 100 lakhs 

sales respectively. 

Mental Ability Tests 

1. (a) Count number o( lerters in each word and add one to get 

the number. 

2. (c) Count number of letters in each word and douhls it. then 

add 2 to get the number. 

3. (a) Count number ot letters in each word and double tfie 

sum. Add 5 to get the answer. 

4. (b) Give the letters their ncmbei in alphabet Add them up to 

ge' the answer. 

5. (a) -do- 

6 (a) Give letters their seria' number in the alphabet and add 
them up. 

7. (a) -do- 

B. (a) Give letters thrli serial number in alphabet. 

Add them up. 11’en calculate based on + or — sign. 

9 (a) Letters stand for numbers. A* 4, B= 9. C= 1 . D= 5, L 
— 2, F=7. G= 8 . H»3, 1=6. etu. 

To. (bl 11 . (c) 12 . (c) 13. (c) 14. (b) 16. (b) 

16. (a) 17. (b) 18. (P) 

19. (c) Take the number corresponding to those letters in the 

inverted alphabet, i.e. 22. 13. 8 , 5. Each is derived from 
ihe preceding one by adding 4 3, 2 and then 1 and 
halving (22+4 = 26: 26«»-2 = 13;, (5+1=6; 

j 6 e- 2 = 3). Tfie third letter in the inverted alphabet is “X" 

i 20 . (b) 
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1. (d) 


2. (e) 


3. (e) 

4. (e) 

5. (d) 

6. (d) 

7. (e) 


8. (cfl 


9. (d) 

10 . (d) 

11 . <cl 


Tatfaf RMHoniiHi 

Ninth leflw ori tho lef* af t»w ninth letier from .ne 
wd means eighteenth letter from the end, or ninth 
fetter from the beginning i.e. 1 . 

Cricket, hockev. footcall mo 'oileyoati jre team 
games wriile tennis is uieyeo oy two or four 
individuals. 

PNOENALA: NAPOLEAN: Name of an emperor 
YRGBU. RUGBY: Name of a game 
ULACIEBI^PR REPUBLIC/kN: Name of a political party 
MHREMOIRtlh: THERMOMETER: An instrument 
used by doctors 

YILECCB BICYCLE; Name of a vehicle 
Tfie otfior uvo words used are 
VI AIRBR- LIBRARY 
EUNBIR: BERLIN 
MASTER IS written as PCWHT 
The c.idc It mat the fust, third and fifth letters are 
repiaceo uy me third aiphaoet on their light in the 
alphabetic series, while the secorid. fourth and sixth 
iettei me lepiaced by the second alphabet on their 
right in the alphabetic series. This can be understood 
in the following mannei 

A. B, C.M, N. O. P, Q .X. Y. Z 

As can bn STen. P is me ihiro alphabet on the right of 
M. while C is tire second alpnauei on the light or A. 
Similarly 

S. T, U. V so S is replaced by V 

T. U. V so T is replaced by V 

E. F, G. H .so E is replaced by H 

R, S, T so R is replaced by T 

Following the same procedure for the word PHILIP 
P. Q, R. S P would be replaced by S 

H, I, J H would be replaced by J 

I. J. K. L I would be replaced by L 

L M. N L would be replaced by N 

I. J. K. L I would be replaced by L 

P. Q. R P would be replaced by R 

Hence PHILIP would be written as SJLNLR 
(0257 X 245) J 4.288J<295)j^y 

IS actually 


(ri257 - 245) + 2B6^29bV 
fj2+28^ -295)^ =15)2 = 

PI__ _•_ _*.«•_r_ £ _ 


25 


12 . <b) 

13. (d) 


14. (c) 

OppO.‘>il 


The series is of the following form 
ghi ijk klm mno opq 

The word BILLIARD can be divided into four parts. 

Ji fck !£t 

12 3 4 

Th‘s has been rewritten as 
fiD Jg lA 
4 13 2 

Similarly hockey can be divided as 

UQ EY 

1 2 3 

It would be coded as 
EY gS orEYOHCK 

1 “ 1 2 

All others are hunting and flesh-eating-birds. 

^ rd of a rupee can get sugar 

One mpee can get sugar =J.X 32 kg 
3 

2 V 3 rupee rupees) can get sugar= 2 .X 7 = 14 ko 

U is the same as 56 
3 lT 

Interrupt means not to let someone speak. Hence it is 
i to speak. C is the only pair having the twobpposiie 


mearfing words. 

‘>5. (d) CRICKET can be divided into its constituent letters ai 
follows * , 

CRICKET 
-3 -2 -1 0 +1 +2 43 

It is written as 

C T C R E K I 

0 43 r3 -2 42 41 -1 . 

(i.e. starting from the middle letter then taking the letteis 
from the extremes alternately) 

Similarly RUMANIA can be divided as 
RUMANIA 
“3 -2 -1 0 41 42 43 

This can be rearranged in the same nianner as the 
word CRICKET was arranged i.e. 

A A R U I N M 

0 43 -3 -2 42 41 -1 

16. fd) We have to find the code for girf. The only statement 

containing the word 'girT is 

'Site is sweet girf. which is written as 'rye sue kirn bis'. 
If we can find the codes for ’Sita’, 'is' and ‘sweef then 
the remaining word would be the code for 'girT. So we 
consider the two statements containing 'is' i.e. 

Sita is sweet girl ; ry»kimsuebis 

Tea is hot : rye kora cho 

We can see that the only word common on ieft hand 

side IS 'is' while the common word on the right hand 

side IS 'rye. So 'is' is coded as 'rye'. 

Now let us take the two statements containing 'Sita' 

Sita is sweet girl : rye kim sue bis 

Sita drinks tea ; cho ber kim 

Following the above logic 'Sita' is coded as 'kim'. Now 

let us take the statements containing 'sweet' 

Sita's sweet girl : rye kim sue bis 

Tea is sweet ; sue cho rye 

From these statements we can infer that 'is sweef is 

written as 'sue rye' We have seen above that 'is''is 

coded as 'rye'. This means 'sweet' is coded as 'sue'. 

In the statement 

'Sita is sweet girf'*';' rye kim sue bis 

we know that 'Sita is sweet' would be written as 'rye 

kim sue'. Hence 'girf is coded as 'bis' 

17 . (a) The above question can be solved by using three 

statements only via' 

(i) Tea is sweet : sue cho rye 

(ii) Sita drinks tea : cho ber kim 

(iii) Sita is sweet girl : rye kim sue bis 

From |i) and (iii) we carl see that is .sweet' is coded as 
rye sue'. From (ii) and (iii) 'Sita' is coded as kim'. Now 
we can easily infer in (iii) that 'girf is coded as 'bis 

18. (c) The movement of Radha and the position of buildings is 

shown in the following diagram. 

It IS clear from the diagram that the yellow building is 
to the south-east of the green building. 

19. (b) 

20. (d) (15 D3) A12 B6|»K15-3)X 12 46 

= 12X12 46=150 

(15 B3)A8 B6H^(1543)X8 4 6 

*18X8 46=150 

(15C3)A30 W»I(15-p3)X30 = 5X30»150 

21. (c) In a school one has to follow the discipline, ih a society 

one has to conform to its norms 

22. (d) The statements in the question can be rewritten as 

(i) Mohini is elder to Madhu 

(ii) Monalisa is elder to Mohini 

(iii) Mona is elder to Monalisa 

(iv) Monika is eider to Mona 

(v) Monika is elder to Monalisa 
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' Ijltartihg front statement say that MbnHca is 

ailder to Mona >s elder to Monalisa is elder to Mohini is 
elder to Madhu. 

Thus see that Monika is the eldest 

23. (a) As we can see above statement is'not required to 

answer the question. 

24. (d> 

25. father^s uncle is my grandfather's brother. His sister 
is my grandfadrer's sister also. Her brother is my 
grandfather. His son is my father. (Since my 
grandfathers brother never married so there is no 
question of his having a son). 

26. (d) Raja is directly opposite to Sita can be shown as Mohan 

is in the exact middle of Raja and Gopal. So Gopal can 
be anywhere in the semi circle 1 or 2. 

The position of Mohan is between Raja and GopaU e., 
Rita is directly opposite to Mohan, so her position can 
be shown as 

Thus we see that the position of Rita is between Raja 


.(J), ™(|) (J)- 

&fa SiU S«a 

■ d) 0= hSI 135= 


and Site in both cases. 

127. (e) 

■28. (d) My mother's sister's brother is my mother's brother i.a 
r^ maternal uncle. His wife is my maternal aunt. Her 
son is my cousin. 

29. (c) Fail causes pain, similarly disobedience causes punish- 

mem and swimming causes enjoyment. But enjoy¬ 
ment is a positive feeling white punishment and pain 
both are negative feelings so the correct answer is (c). 

30. (d BATRA can be divided into five parts as 

B A T R A 

2 4 5 3 1 

This is rewritten as 
A B R A T 

1 2 3 4 5 

Now each letter is replaced by its next letter in the 
alphabatic series, so we get 
B C S B U 

Similarly MAJESTIC can be divided into eight parts as 
MAJESTIC 

2 4 6 8 7 5 3 1 

This should be rewritten as 

C M 1 A T J S E 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

Now each letter is replaced by its next letter in the 
alphabatic series to give DNJBUKTF 


Quantitative Aptitude 

BY KAVITA KAPOOR 6 B.L. ARORA 

FOR PO. CAT, NDA & CDS EXAMS 

This section has bean specially designed for those appearing 
for PO. CAT, NDA and CDS exams. 

DIRECTIONS: Tick mark the choice that best answers each questioru 
Answers with explanations appear at the end of this test 


1. s/B -fV'SZ — V50 is equal to 

(a) 2 _ (b) 

(c) 2^2 (d) v'-IO’ 

2. 11V—1 is equal to_ 

(a) 1 (b) v'-l 

(c) -1 

(d) None of the above 

3. If 4x*-*-|-20x**“-f-25-0, X 
will be 

(a) 625/16 (b) 5/2 

(c) 25/4 (d) 25/8 

4. The hypotenuse of a right- 
angle triangle is 8 cm long 
while the sum of the other 
two sides is 10 crn. The 
length of the longer *si^ is 
(a) 6 cm_ (bi a-i-VB cm 
(cj 8-fV7 cm 

(d) None of the above 

5. The sum of the first 150 
positive integers is 

(a) 11,325 (b) 22,590 
(c) 10,675 (d) 16,540 

6. if the largest number from the 


digits 1. 3, 5, 6, 8, 0 and 
the smallest digit from these 
is added, the result will be 
more than their difference by 
(a) 13,568 (b) 21,576 
(c) 27,136 (d) 32,408 

7. If a number is subtracted from 
the square of its one-half, 
the result is 48. The square 
root of the number is 

(a) 8 fb) 6 
(c) 5 {d) 4 

8. What number must be added 

to the numerator and denomi¬ 
nator of 3/4 to give 11/12? 
(a) 6 (b) 6 

(c) 7 (d) 8 

9. If the width of a rectangle is 
2 m less than its length, 
and its perimeter is 32 m, 
the area of the rectangle is 
(a) 224 m> (b) 108 m> 

. (c) 99 m* (d) 63 m* 

10. Four different bells ring at 
intervals of five. six. eight 
and 10 minutes respectively. 


If they ring together at 4 p.m. 
they will next ring together at 
(a) 5.30 p.m. (b) 6.00 p.m. 
(c) 7.00 p.m. (d) 6.10 p.m. 

11. The* smallest number which 

when divided by 6, 12 and 
16 leaves 5 as remainder is 
(«) 43 (b) 53 

(c) 59 (d) 65 

12. The H.C.F. of the numbers 

0.6, 6/25 and 18/25 Is 
(a) 3/25 (b) 3/125 

(c) 18/25 (d) 18/125 

13. A company pays its employees 

twice their normal salary in 
June and December every 
year. The percentage of the 
annual salary the employees 
get in December is nearly 
(a) 8.33 (b) 14.3 

(c) 16.66 (d) 18.27 

14. For a sphere of radius 10 cm, 
the numerical value of its 

surface area is-of the 

numerical value of its volume. 
(a> 22.66% (b) 26.5% 

(c) 30% (d) 45% 

15. A student passes an examina¬ 
tion if he passes both in 
Maths as well as English. 
If 40% students fail in English 
and 50% fail in Maths, 40% 
students pass. The percentage 
of students who fail in 

English as wall as Maths is 
(a) 10% (b) 30% 

(c) 45% 

(d) None of the above 
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16. 



.L-Z_ —if 


tf the inner square in thq 
figure is symmetricaiiy placed 
inside the outer square, the 
area of the figure OIHJ is 

(a) 4 sq cm (b) 8 sq cm 
(c) 12 sq cm (d) 16 sq cm. 

17. A man sells two horses for 
Rs 3,600 each, neither losing 
nor gaining in the deal. If he 
sold one horse at a gain of 
20%, the other horse is sold at 
a loss of 

(a) 12.6% (b) 14.28% 

(c) 17.5% (d) 20% 

18. Rakesh sold a machine at a 
loss of 15%. Had he sold it 
for Rs 500 more, he would 
have lost only 5%. The cost 
price of the machine is 

(a) Rs 2,500 (b) Rs 3,750 
(c) Rs 5,000 (d) Rs 5,450 

19. Naresh buys 100 shares of 
face value of Rs 10 per share 
at the rate of Rs 15 per share. 
If the company declares 
dividend ^ 20%, the inte¬ 
rest he earns on his invest¬ 
ment is 

(a) 13.33% (b) 14.75% 

(c) 18.25% (d) 20% 

20. A shopkeeper sells vegetables 
at a profit of 10% and uses 
weights which are 10% less 
than the marked weight. The 
total gain he earns will be 
nearly 

(a) 19% (b) 20% 

(c) 20.86% (d) 22.22% 

21. A person spends 30% of his 
income on house rent, 10% 
on income-tax, 15% on chil¬ 
dren's income, saves Rs 200 
every month, and spends the 
balance on food and house¬ 
hold items. If his saving is 
5% of his income, how much 
does he spend on food and 
household 7 

(a) Rs 1,600 (b) Rs 1,650 
(c) Rs 1,800 (d> 1,920 

22. A man deposited Rs 7,500 in 
a company for two years and 
Rs 10,000 in another com¬ 
pany for four years. The total 
interest he got from the two 
companies at the same rate of 
interest is Rs 8,800. The rate 
percent was 

(a) 12.5% (b) 14% i 

(c) 14.75% (d) 16% 

23. The simple interest at x% for 

X years will be x on a sum of 
(a) X (b) 100 X 


(c) (d)^-^ 

24. A sum of Rs 12,000 deposited 
at compound interest becomes 
double after five years. After 
20 years it wilt become 

(a) Ra 1,92,000 (b)Rs 96,000 
(c) Rs 76,000 (d) Rs 48,000 

25. The difference in compound 

interest and simple interest 
for two years on a sum of 
money is Rs 160. If the simple 
interest for two years is Rs 
2,880, the rate percent is 
(a) 1b% (b) 12.5% 

(c) 11.11% (d) 9% 

26. The number of lines formed by 
joining six non-coliinear 
points is 

(a) 12 (b) 18 

(c) 15 (d) 30 

27. The measure of a reflex angle 
is 

ta) between 90**and 180* 

(b) greater than 90° 

(c) between 180" and 360* 

(d) greater than 360" 



28. If the radius of the circle 
shown is 8 cm, the length of 
the arc, AB is nearly 

(a) 1 cm (b) 3.142 cm 

(C) 4.728 cm (d) 6.284 cm 

29. Given x is inversely propor¬ 
tional to y and yB8 when 
x»4. If X is equal to 16, y will 
be equal to 

(a) 2 (b) 32 

(c) 20 (d) None of 

the above 

30. When X“4, y=64 also y is 

porportional to x*. Therefore 
when y—32, x will be equal to 
(a) 2 (b) ^2 

(c> 2^2 (d) 4 

31. The average rr.rnmg of a 

labourer for thi fust four days 
of a week is Rs 18 and for 
the lastf our days is Rs 22. If he 
earns Rs 21 on the fourth 
day, his average earning for 
the whole week is nearly 
(a}Rs 18 95 (b) Rs 19.65 

(c}Rs 19.86 (d)Rs 20.70 

32. The average age of four 
players is 18.5 years. If the 
age of the coach is also 
included, the average age in¬ 
creases by 20%. The age of 
the coach is closest to 

(a) 28 years (b) 31 years 


(c) 34 yean (d) 37 years 

33. A salesman sejis goods worth 
Rs 27,000 in September in¬ 
creasing his average monthly 
sale for nine months by Rs 
400. His average monthly sale 
for the first eight months is 
(a) Rs 26;660 (b) Rs 25,800 
(c) Rs 24,200 (d) Rs 23,400 

34. The avei^e age of four 
children in a family is 12 
years. If the spacing between 
their age is four years, the age 
of the youngest child is 

(a) 6 years fb) 7 years 
(c) 8 years (d) 9 years 

35. if five men or nine women 
can do a piece of work in 19 
days, three men and six wo¬ 
men will do the same work in 
(a) 10 days (b) 12 days 
(c) 14 days (d) 15 days 

36. Four men can do a piece of 
work in seven days while it 
takes two men and three 
women to finish the same 
work in seven days. In how 
many days will two men and 
two women finish it? 

(a) 8.2 days (b) 8.4 days 
(c) 8,8 days (d) 9.2 days 

37. Three men and four boys do 
a piece of work in six days, 
while four men and four boys 
finish it in five days. Two men 
and four boys will finish it in 
(a) 7 days (b) 7.2 days 
(c) 7.5 days (d) 8 days 

38...^avi and Amzad invested Rs 
7,000 and Rs 10,500 in a 
business. At the end of one 
year Ravi's share of profit was 
Rs 2,500. The total profit they 
earned was 

(a) Rs 6,250 (b) Rs 5,750 
(c) Rs 5,200 (d) Rs 3,750 

39. Gurcharan Singh and Sundram 
start a business, their invest¬ 
ments being in the ratio 1/3: 
2/5. Sundram withdraws his 
money after 8 months. At the 
end of a year, they must .divide 
the profit in the ratio 

(a) 5:6 (b) 6:5 

(c) 5:4 (d) 4:5 

40. if 15 seconds: x hours-B 3:40, 

X is equal to 

(a) 3.33 (b) 1.18 

(c) 0.18 (d) 1/18 


E 


B 
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I * • • 


i: (b) 

2. (c) 

3. <a) 

4. (c) 


5. (a) 

6. (c) 

7. (d) 

8. (d) 

9. (d) 

10. (b) 


11. (b) 

12. (a) 


13. (b) 


14. (c) 


15. (b) 


ITie givan expression can be 
2v^2+4v‘2 - - ^2 


, ANSWERS 

written as 


Let Then the given expression 

becomes 4y*4-20y4-25—0. or (2v+5)» —0 
Thus, y -5/2 or x ■■ 625/16 
If a and b are the two other sides, then 
a+b ■•10 and a* +b* 8* •» 64, where we 

have used the Pythagorus theorem. Solving 
these two equations, we get a-b«-2v^7. 
Since a+b—tO, this gives a=6 
The sum of the first n natural number is 
given by S» n(n+1)/2. Putting n>-150, 
we get 

S- 150x151/2- 11,325. 

If a is the largest number and b is the 
smallest number, (a+b) — (a—b) — 2b— 
2(13,568) -27,136. 

Let X be the given number. Then x*/4 -x 
—48, or x*.^x-192 — 0, which gives 
X— 16 or v'x—4. 

If y is the desired number, then we must 
have — 11/12 or 36+12y —44+11y. 
Hence y—8. 

If L and W denote the length and width 
of the rectangle, L—W = 2 and 2(L-fW) =» 
32, i.e. L 4 ^W -.16. Thus L-9 and W-7. 
Hence area=Ji9x7 m*=63 m*. 

The bells would ring simultaneously at an 
interval which is the L.C.M. of 5, 6, 8 and 
10. The LC.M. of these numbers is 120. 
Thus *hey will toll together after 120 
minutes or two hours. 

The LC.M. of 6, 12 and 16 is 48. The 
required number is thus 48 + 5 — 53. 

The given fractions can be written as 6/10, 
6/25 and 18/25. The H.C.F. of the given 
- . H.C.F. of numerator 

set of fractions - Lclira-d^ H^n^r 

- 6/50 - 3/26. 

If the monthly salary is X, total annual 
salary—14 X. The percentage of salary paid 

in December ■■ x 100 — 14.28% 

- 14.3%. 

Area ^ 


Volume 
- 30%, 


A »r> 3 

JJUL X 100 - 100 

f frr t 


Englisn 


Matht 



Given that 40% students pass or 60% of 
them fail. Representing the failed students 
with the help of a Venn diagram, it is 
obvious that 30% (—(50+40—60)%) of 
students fail in Maths, as well as English. 


16. (d) 

17. (b) 


18. (c) 

19. (a) 

20. (d) 

21. (a) 

22. (d) 


23. (c) 


Thus 10% fail in English alone, 20% in 
Maths only an^ 30% in Maths, as well as 
English. 

Since the inner circle is placed symmetri¬ 
cally inside the outer circle, 01 — 4 cm — 
JH. Thus OIHJ is a square of side 4 cm. 
Cost price of two horses — Rs 7.200, 
.'. cost price of the horse sold at a gain of 


20% 


Rs 

120 


X 3,600 — Rs 3,000. 


Thus cost price of the other horse 
7,200-Rs 3,000 - Rs 4,200. 

600 


Rs 


Loss % 


X 100 - 14.28%. 


4,200 

Obviously Rs 500 is equal to 10% of the 
cost price of the machine. Thus, cost price 
== Rs 5,000. 

Money paid by him =i= Rs 1,500 
Face value of shares — Rs 1,000 
Dividend - 20% of Rs 1,000 - Rs 200 


Interest 


X 100 - 13.33%. 


If C is the C.P. of 1 kg he sells vegetables 
costing 0.9 C for 1.1 C. Thus percentage 

profit - ° | X 100 - =» 22.22%. 

The amount he spends on food and house¬ 
hold items IS 40% of his income. Since 
5% is Rs 200. 40% will be Rs 1,600. 

Rs 7,500 deposited for two years would 
fetch the same interest as Rs 15,000 for 
one year. 

Similarly Rs 10,000 for four years — Rs 
40,000 for one year. 

Thus on Rs 55,000, Rs 8,800 interest will be 

j , 8,800x100 

due after one year at a rate — 


- 16%. 
Since I 


55,000x1 


P - 


24. (a) A 


RT 

P(l + 


X 

“x 


p^ 

100 ’ 

100 I 100 

X 7 

A 

100 

Raising both sides 

A 

P ” " ~ V ' • 100 


100 
X • 


i)* 


26. (c) 


26. (c) 


to fourth power, 

~ Thus A’-16 P 

- Rs 1,92,000 
The simple interest (as well as the com¬ 
pound interest) for the first year idis- Rs 1,440. 
The extra compound interest for tHe second 
is due to the simple interest on this amount 
for one year. Thus, rate per cent is 

1440 

The required number is the number of 
combinations of 6 things taken 2 at a 

time l.e. 'C, - f^-16 

Alternately, each point can be joined to 
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r»7. (c) 

28. (d) 


29. (a) 


30. (c) 


31. (c) 


32. (d) 


33. (d) 


f(ve other points gMng five lines. STnee 
this can be done with each of ;the«v8ix 
points, the total number of lines so formed 
isSxO'-SO. But in this process of count¬ 
ing, each line is counted twice. The net 
number of lines is therefore, 30/2--16. 


Length of arc AB is equal to 2ffr. 


360“ 


Since X is inversely proportional to y, 

X e( ^ or xy—const, k—4x8<»32. 

Thus, when x«»16. y=»2. 

Since y o( x*, we can write yaakx*. Thus 

k ^ = 4. When y-*32, x* *■ 

y - « 8 or X-2V2. 

Sum of the income for the first four days 
and that of last four days is (18x4)-4* 
(22x4) Rs 160. In this, the income for 
the fourth day (Rs 21) is counted twice. 
Thus, income for seven. days is Rs 
(160-21) Rs 139. Average income— 
Rs 139/7 - Rs 19.86. 

Total age of players — 18.5x4—74 years. 
Average age of players and coach—18.54 
20 % of 18.5 ===22.2. Total age of players and 
coach ==22.2x5—111.0 years, .-.age of 
coach={111 —74) Years=37 years. 

Since the average increases in the ninth 
montii by Rs 400, his sale in ninth month 
is Rs (400 x9) more than the previous 
average saie. Thus, average sale for eight 
months is Rs (27,000—3,600) —Rs 23,400. 
Alternately, suppose the previous eight 
months average Is x. Then x +400— 
(8x+27,000)/9—average for nine months. 


SiihpliVng this, .>wt 

S x^Ils 2i400.' 

34, (4) If'X is the age of the youngest child; supi 
6f their ages—x+(x 44)+(x+8) +(x+ 
12)—4x+24—12x 4. Thus 4x—24 or x—6: 
36. (d) Since five men's work is equal to that of 
nine women, we can write 6m—8w or 
w—fm.. Thus 3 men and-0 women's 
work-(3+6X|) men's work — V 
men's work. Since five men will do the 
work in 19 days, V men wlU do it 

days-16 days. 

36. (b) One man's one day's job — ig and 

One woman's one day's job — | (^ ” 

A) ** 'A , . , 

.*. Two men and two women s one day s 
job — A + A — H- Thus they will 
finish it in 8.4 days. 

37. (c) . Obviously one man's one day's job — I - 

i — ^ Thus two men and four boys' 
one day's job will bo 4 - A ■■ A =» A* 
They will thus finish the job in 15/2 
or 75 days. 

38. (a) Ravi's sharerTotal investment—Ravl'sprbfit: 

Total profit or 7,000 : 17,500 -2,600 : P 

or P- « Rs 6,250. 

39. (c) Their investments are in the ratio i : I — 

6 : 6 . 

Their monthly investments are in the ratio 
(12X5): (8X6)-60 : 48-6 : 4. 

The profits should also be divided in this 
ratio. 

15 1 3 

40. (d) The given ratio is go^gO ^ x “ 

15x40 J_ 

60 X 60 X 3 “ 18 


40 


which gives jT 


HOW TO TACKLE CAT-4 

(Continued from page asf 

1. Line diagrams: In ihosc graphs 
only one dinier=sion - Um; length of the line 
IS taken into a jcoi.nt ff>i the comparison ot 
data Only on.a item can h., represented in 
a diagram (see hg. 1) 

2. Bar diagrams: P.o imes are made 
tliicker in the form of buis. file breadth of 
atl the bars is equal. Ihe lr;iigih varies 
according to the dat.'i represented by 
them. In ifiese diagrams also one item can 
be represented (see Tig. 2) 

3. Multiple bar diagrams: When 
more than one item is to bo reiiresented in 
a single graph, multiple bar diagrams tire- 
used (see Fig. 3). 

4. Sub-divided bars: They ahso serve 
the purpose ot inu!ii|iip bias. In one bar 
two or mote items c.'.ii' Ih' lepie.sented. 
The bar is divided ar.r.onlirig to the number 
of ilcrrui it represents (s-'c fig. 4). 

5. Pi« chart or circulor diagrams: In 
ilv,;. a sob-divided citci'' ■.i‘.t'd to letjio 


sent the- data. In pie charts, the degree of 
the angle for 1% will be~|~ =3.6. 

The degree ot tfie angle for each item can 
be detemiined by multiplying the given 
percentage with 3.G (.see Fig. 5). 

6. Liiwar graph/curvas: In this type of 
graph the data is shown through lines/ 
curves. More than one item can be rep¬ 
resented on the same graph by using 
different types of lines, e.g. dotted lines, 
single continuou.s lines, double lines, etc 
(see graph 6). 

Hints 

Note the following suggestions which 
v.ill help you to solve the Data Interpreta- 
liun section: 

1. Have an over-all look at the graph 
and read the questions carefully. Make 
sure that you understand what you are 
being asked to do before you start 
computing. 

2. Chock the units (tonnes, kg. cases, 
number of persons, goods, etc). Ertsure 


that your answer is in hundred thousands, 
thousands, millions, lacs, etc whatever the 
question calls fcr. 

3. Check the time unit. If the time unit 
of the variable under consideration is dif- 
feient from the time unit for the graph; 
then take care to adjust for the change 
suitably. Be sure that you are looking in the 
proper columns and on the proper lines for 
the information you need. Make use of a 
scale or a paper strip to read through the 
columns to avoid overlapping errors. 

4. While working out percentages, 

make sure you find the base for com¬ 
parison. Also remember that in order to 
convert a decimal into percentage, you 
must multiply it by 100, e.g. 0.06 = 6%. 
Distinguish between such quartiaies as 
1%, 0;1%. 0 01% otherwise your 

calculations will go wrong. 

5. In linear graphs, carefujiy nnie 
upward and downward trends aiid car¬ 
efully compare ttirjm with the scale O!-. the 
X and the y axis. 

(Coneludetti 
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AWA fibED 

InMnjalieiidBarAiikMMt^tPlaqu 
Honodl to . India's Chief Justice P.N. 
B^agvv^ni; for his dedicate efforts to promote 
an effective legal aid programme for the 
poor. 

Ihe goM medal (er solidarity, instituted 
by the ^o-Asian People's Solidarity Organisa- 
tlort (AAPSO) to jailMt South African black 
leader. Nelson ^ndela. 

Netbol Prise nr peace (1985) to the Inter¬ 
national Physidans for the Prevention of 
Nuclear War. a politically independent group, 
informally known as doctors against nucleai 
war. for its "considerable sen/ice to mankind 
by spreading authoritative infbrmation and by 
creating an awareness of the catastrophic con¬ 
sequences of atomic warfare"; for Medicine to 
Americans Michael S. Brown and Joseph I. 
Goldstein "for their discoveries concerning the 
regulation of cholesterol metabolism"; for 
economics to Franco Modigliani of the 
Massachussetts Institute of Technology for 
'Ills analysis of savings and financial markets" 
for Physic.s to Klaus von Klitzing of West Ger¬ 
many's Max Planck Institute for Solid State 
Research for his discovery of the quantised 
nail 'effect, which has "opened up a new 
research field ot great importance and relevan¬ 
ce"; for Chemistry to Herbert A. Hauptman 
and Jerome Karle of the US for their 
achievements which have permitted the 
development of "practical instruments tor 
determining the structure ot molecules within 
both inorganic and organic chemistry—not 
oast within Chemistry ot natural prpducts" for 
Literature to French aVante-garde novelist 
Claude Simon for successfully combining "the 
poet's and the painter's creativenesu with a 
deepened awareness .of time in the depiction 
pL human condition." 

r.. . 

Reye's syndromy and aspirin: US 

researchers have released data showing a link 
tieiween Heye's syndrome, a rare disease that 
affects children, and the use of aspirin during 
flu Or.chickerr pox. Reye's syndrome typically 
occurs four to seven deys after a cliitd has llu o: 
chicken pox. Rather than recovering, the child 
begins, to vorrtit and becomes-delirious and. in 
severe cases, lapses into a coma. A study by a 
government task force has concluded that'iT a 
child develops the disease, there is a 93% 
chance that he or she received salicylates, an 
aspirin ingredient. Children who take aspirin 
are 16 tirpes more likely to got Reye's syn* 
drome, says the study. Expectedly. multi- 
Dillion-dollat' aspirin -industry -rose up In arms 
against the study which they called a "total 
mismarmgement of data and information." The 
industry has. however, agreed to place labela 
. urging that physicians be consulted before 
aspirin is given to children with flu or 
chicken pox. 

Oaloiqr by chancK A team of US 
astronomers has discovered by chance what 
' might be the most distant galaxy ever seen 
from earth. The qalsxy is 14.&b light years 


away—2.3b light years further than the 
previous-most remote 'sighting. According to 
Prof Byron Spinrad of the University of 
Berkeley, his team discovered the galaxy by 
accident as. if-was testing a new combination: 
oi light filters. But one more year of work will 
be rw^saty to determine more details. 

III. 

The three Ea: The pursuit of the three 
Es—equity, excellence and efficiency—has 
been recommended by a UNESCO-sponsored 
symposium for improvements in higher educa¬ 
tion. The three Es are Inter-related and one 
will not be achieved with the isolation of the 
other two. The symposium, held in New Delhi, 
recommended a larger allocation of funds for 
the development of higher education and 
greater efficiency in utilising resources, the 
establishment of a data base in every institu¬ 
tion and called' for a "deliberate attempt to 
establish linkages between socio-sconorrric' 
v.and cultural development policies and plans 
arid higher education." The symposium, atten- 
diid by countries from Asia and the Pacific, is 
seen as important by the Indian Government 
because it is expected to give valuable feed¬ 
back to its document "the challenge of educa¬ 
tion." which is th6 basis of the new 
education policy. 

^ALTH I I ..I 

Victims of olcohakibute: The number ot 
people wlin die yearly from alcoftil abuse is 
se'./eral million more thari the victims of starva¬ 
tion in- the Sahel region of northern Africa, the 
World Health Organisation (WHO) says in a 
repon uitalcoholabuse.Alcohdi:is the main cause 
of many ptvysical and mental ilinasses. the 
report says. It expresses concern about rising 
alcohol production, wliich rose by 50% bet¬ 
ween 1965 and 1980. Two-thirds of alcohol 
Is produced in Europe and north America. But 
alcohol consumption'is mo.stly on the increase 
in the developing world.- 

Th« National Health Education Pro- 
grommo has foilod to oducoto 
.vymopio about protection against diseases like, 
tuberculosis, cholera and typhoid. This is the 
finding of a study sponsored by the Indian 
Council of Medical Research (ICMR). Isack ot 
credibility of goveenment health programmes 
and -the non-availability of doctors at the 
primary hoslib centres (PHQ have resulted in 
the failura ti Om health educatioo^irogramme 
and undeF-utilisatjon ot -health services at the 
grassroot level. Tfie study recommends a ban 
on private practice by<PHC doctors and suitable 
compensation to them and urges the govern¬ 
ment to ensure adequate suppiy of medicine 
and immunising agents. 

N^i^BOU RS" " 

Pakistan and 2ia: General Zia has been 
confirmed as Pakistan's President for anothe: 
five years; the National Assembly, which con¬ 
firmed the appointment, also agreed to 
validate his tenure of the last eight years. This 
was done on Zja's unwritten promise that he 
would lift martial law by the end of 1985. The 


. r --- 

assembly also pardoned Ziai's 1&77 coup and 
validated almost all the martial law orders-he 
has issued since then. But all this came abou| 
only because of a compromise that, limited 
Zta's powers to ciiasolve The Assembly end 
dropped the government's demand that th« 
Assembly may approve wfthout consideration 
a draft law providing for the restoration of 
[KTiitical parties. 

Prior to this. Zia's proposal to -create a 
national security council was dropped. The 
proposed 11 -member council comprising the 
President, the PM and the Chairman of the 
loint chiefs of staff was supported by the 
armed forces. It was to advise the government 
in times of emergency and national crises. The 
proposal was dropped when many members 
of the 237-member national assembly 
opposed-it. 

In the meanwhile. Pakistan and China are 
about to embark on a new trade relationship, 
envisaging double tfie present trade volume 
between them. Two-way trade is proposed to 
be increased to bOOm annually from the pre¬ 
sent 200m and the two neighbours are likely 
to collaborate- in the energy sector. These 
were among the results of a trip to Beijing by 
Pakistan's Finance Minister. Mahboobul Haq 
recently. 

Murder is new pwnidiaUe by death in 

Nepal The Rashtriya Panchayat has-passed 
an amendment to the Civil Code Bill, providing 
lor depth penalty for "gruesome and sense¬ 
less" murders. The proceedings ot the Pa'n- 
chayat were riot without hitch; Sri Bhadra Shar- 
ma, a loading member contended that the 
Bill was oifferent from the one he had' pro¬ 
posed and demanded its withdrawal. When it 
/vas not withdrawn Sharma walked out. PM 
Lokrmdra Bahadur Chand told the hcxjse the 
laws ut Nepal piuvided for the death penalty- 
and "there is no effon made to introduce a 
new law in this connection." 

Bangladeth's nucloar. plans: Canada 
lias offered to sell a 600m nuclear power 
reacto-- to Bangladesh and is ready to build the 
country's first nuclear plant. The 300Mw reac¬ 
tor. ostorisibly meant to generate electricity 
wiH he installed in remote Rooppur area. 25C 
km from Dhaka. Canada's, offer was .made 
4 )ublic by Bangladesh atomic energy corn- 
mission's chairmen, Anwar Hossain, on his 
return home from a foreign tour. Mis mission: 
to search tor a nuclear 'reactor supplier and aid 
for the project To build the plant, for which 
Oacada fias offered financial aid, too, is no 
overnight job. It will fake at least seven 
veers _ ^ __ 

ECO NOMY—" Nationa l 

Ecenemisft exprass cencarm The coun- 
trVs leading economists are concerned at the 
recer« trends in the* government: s economic 
policies which, thev think, wilt lead to accen¬ 
tuation of inequalities and unemployment and 
aggravate the foreign exchange position. A 
conference held in Olcutta concluded on Oct 
12 with a joint statement tfiai expressed the 
concern and the fear that the policies would 
lake the country away from the accepted 
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_ mmsasssBBOBSsassssBss 

PEOPLE 

In Mm May and whan naoM l a and 
piocOT ofv coiiniHMnv|r ^nwviiiB nvwv 
naodlinaai na Imowiadqa,, badac|imla 

a ^ ^ OmImL 

wllflOWi 9 MHIWUfTOWW lOIIHIfQrliy Wm 

tkoM,W namoa. Haro's a niaalh>liy^ 
mondi coaoragoi In this hsaor wa covor 
Octobor. 

W. BucMoy American embassy pcMitical 
officer at Beiiut was kidnapped and executed 
by gunman of the Islamic Jihad terrorist 
orgamsation 

C Ckoysson: The EEC commosionar 
agreed with Indian officials to set up an 
EEC —India loint economic commissioa dur¬ 
ing his stay here 

Bb Croxi The socialist PM of Italy resigned 
when the Republican party withdrew support to 
his coalition government m the wake of the 
Achilles Laurocnsis 

XF. Dawldns: The Australian Trade Minister 
probed with Indian officials ways to expand and 
diversify bitateral trade relations during he 
recent New Delhi veit 

L Fakivagi: The Hungenan deputy PM dur^ 
ing his recent lour of India signed a com¬ 
prehensive programme for bilateral 
cooperation 

Arimdy Kotkovi Soviet diplomat at Beirut 
was seized and later gunned down by terrorists 
nV. Lufaben: The PM of Netherlands held 
talks wnh Rajiv Gandhi during tfw latter s halt at 
the Hague 

W. Mortons: Led the Centre-Right Coalition 
Christian Peoples Party to vtctoiy in the recent 
Belgian general eleerions 

A. Mtandia: Became the second man on 
earth to receive a synthetic heart when sui- 
geons at the Harsher Medical Centre (US) 
implanted a Penn State Heart in him 

V. Prab h afcar o n; Led an Eelam National 
Liberation Front (ENLf) delegation to India for 
talks with Indian officials led by Foreign Sec 
retary Romesh Bhandart 

T.A. RMiouddeeiv The Foreign Minister of 
Malaysia discussed with Indian officials at New 
Delhi ways to strengthen bilateral ties and to 
peacefully defuse the explosive problems in 
South East Asia 

Sworan Singh: Elected member of UNES¬ 
CO S Executive Board the organisation s 
second most powerful body 

F.Ol Seminars: Head of the IntemationsI 
Physicians for the Prevention of Nuclear war— 
the organisation which received this years 
Nobel Prize for Peace 

XC Whilahoad: US Deputy Secretary of 
State discussed wide ranging bilateral and 
global issues with senior Indian officials during 
his recent stay at New Delhi 

W« Xuoquian: Chinese Foreiiyi Minister 
expressed hopes of an early settlement of the 
border issue with India foHcwing his talks with 
External Affairs Minister B R Bhagat 

national objective of growth with equality and 
selF reliance The change m the Core's 
economic policies is manifest in the relaxation 
of industrial licensing, ran^g MRTP limits, 
imoort-libatalisation reduction m direct taxes on 
corporate and personal incomes and weahh 


The aconomtotr'^ MM ihq poOciaa Would 
togeMier beneht qqly Ihq ncK Orgaroaod by 
the West Bengal planning faoonl Mig 3-dsy 
confatenoe was attended by 2B loading 
economists. 

mt-mm m mIi A 

VWmp 

high-lovei sttsr-muwtonsl committee headed 
by Union Faience Sectetaiv, S V/en- 
kstafemanaa has been sot up to evoNa a 
msehanism for Implemanting the reooroman- 
datlans of the Abid Hussam committee on 
trade policies and the Narasimhan committee 
on economic policy The 10-member commit¬ 
tee n also expected to evoNe a machinecy for 
rationatising the tax structure and the import 
Hcansmg pobcy The setting up of the new 
comnutiae is seen by economy-watchers as 
indicative of the government s dtexe to shift as 
soon as possible from an era of quantitative 
rastnctions on imports to one of fmencial con¬ 
trols as racommended by the Narasimhan 
committee 

Trade deficit deub l ed; The opening of the 
economy to imports has begun to be reflected 
in the country s trade deficit which 
has doubled m the ftrst two years of the 
current financial year from the same period 
last year According to Commerce Ministry 
data the trade deficit dunng ApriF May 19B6 
stood at Rs 1 514 94 rcores against Rs 
779 52 crores during the same penod in 
1984 The imports at Rs 3 083 17 crores 
were up by 391% and exports, at Rs 
1 b68 23 crores by 9 1% Unless exports go 
up substantially or imports are curbed during 
the rest of 1985-86 the year may end with a 
deftcit of well over Rs 7 000 crores against Rs 
5 187 crores last year In tuns with the larger 
imports the count^s foreign exchange rese 
ves have also dwindled During the first five 
months of the current financial year the reser¬ 
ves declined by Rs 358 crores to Rs 6.459 
crores 

Oovemmanl axpandilur% especially the 
non-plan exfsenditure is rising at a rate faster 
than the likely growth in revenue This is des¬ 
pite the fact that revenue is likely to be much 
larger than estimated by ihe budget and pro¬ 
fits of the publw sector shpwing a nsa says 
the National Council for Applied Economic 
Researrh (NCAER) in its review of the 
economy The review which covered the 
quarter ApnFJune said the economy presen¬ 
ted a mixed picture with a lower-than- 
tarqeted production of rabi food a slowdown 
in industrial output and decline m the foreign 
exchange reserves The pnce rise was lower 
than in the corresponding quarters of 1983 
and 1984 and exports improved The council 
said Mie decline in food production was 
minimal but added that the 160m tonna 
target for 1985-86 frppeared ambmous** 
infrastructure industries ^owed a fan 
aggregate growth rate but their impact on 
overall industrial growth was neghgiUe. it 
said__ 

ECONOMY— International 

Deofi Mepiesslen saenf Commonwealth 
ministers of finance have warned of 'deep 
depressnn m the worid economy because of 
the increasing ixoteetionist presaurae and the 
trend towards tHlatarsbam The warning ■ 
contained m a communique ntued at the end 
of a two-dey meebng of the ftunwtera «i Male. 



Angelai More than 80 peopifr were foiled 
here when SouMi African figfiiar planob atnfed 
Its south eastern regions. 

Alexondite Falaatinian guamHaa hdadted 
VI Italian hixtify Knar Achine Lauro on the 
Mediterranean on Mms Egyptian port dty- 
BeiBii; An art exhibrtion at the Oieadan Art 
Collection here wiH display rare Indian decora¬ 
tive art 

Brwsselr. The capital of Belgum bfoug^ 
together Mie British Defence Becietary Michoel 
Heseltine and Amartean counterpart Caspar 
Wvnberger. who agrood to maximlao'tfrlMh 
mvoh/oment itv H e egen s SDt pro)ect. - > 
Kelpal*— w imfrasfnt Faat Broador Raae- 
lor went crmoai et th« town noar Madras. 

htscMB A deadly typhoon lartwd thn 
northern island cH Philippsies kitting mors than 
50 people and rendering 1 26.000 homeless 
Malm Capital of Maldives was venue of 
two-day Commonwealth Finance Mimatai's 


meet 

Nossdui Capital of Bahamas hosted the 46 
nation Commonweelth Heads of Government 
Meeting (CHOGh^ 

OHowo: Canadian capital will stage the ’ 
nextCHOGM 

Robol: Indian embassy at the capital of 
Morocco wound up after Morocco decided to 
sever diplomatic ties with India 

Reunion Islancb: India opened a consulate 
at this French overseas tamtoiy near Madagas¬ 
car on the Indian ocean 

SADR: The Ssharawi Arab Democratic 
Republic a West Saharan state was recently 
recognised by India provoking Morocco to 
snap diplomatic refations with India 

Seoul: Capital of South Korea was the stage 
of tfw 42nd annual meeting of the World Bank 
vidihqintvnationsi Monetary Fund 

Sofia: Bulganan capital held the 23rd 
general conference of the UNESCO 

ToMoth: In Liverpool (UIQ was the scene of 
renewed racial violence in Britain 

Tunis: PLO headquarters located a> the 
capital of Tunisie were bombed out by Israeli F- 
1 b Phantom fighters Oct 1 SR 


Maldives held just a week pnor to the MF- 
Wortd Bank lomt session in Seoul South 
Korea Described officieliy as very successfully 
organised consinictive end positive, the 
meeting stressed the importance of progress 
on outstanding issues of the Generet Agree¬ 
ment on Tviffs and Trade (GATT) The naues 
include safeguards, non-tanff barriers, agneuF 
ture and textiles Ufikke pravioue nt eo tin ga. Mie 
Male copferenoa fbund the rich nettoha agrae- 
mg with the poor ones that ttfra world 
economy was deteriorating and ita enpaet on 
developing netions woittd be adwMtte... 

Drop in WdvW Book aid tir tuiku In- 
dias share of WmW Bank vd thts^lM has 
drdpped to $2,346% from B2.73i^t^ year 
Central Amence rajMeRing MIf flRn ahare 
$3 7b compared t%tj5rt over lesi 

yeai> The b r eehdee M -waa f)lilnBiilHni)i Mia 
banfrs annual iMljlMp wjth <IflMildF in 

ON soBdotBMHMneifli PefFg^iumpro- 
ducto Witt be .eiiti||fifl My rhaoMlbof Mie 
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Guifi Cooperation Coundt (GCQ whose oil I 
installations or^ out^s ft^ir exptqif sure cut ofl 
under an 'oH solidarity'•egreeihiem reached ' 
fecantly. the agraement cemplaniants a 1984 
plan under which the six-mernber alliance 
would pool crude-oil stocks p tfte event of 
emarge^es. The latest pact wqttlrll^elp cover ^ 
not only domestic needs but ai^^export com¬ 
mitments. The GCC groups are Saudi Arabia, 
Kuwait. Qatar,. United Are& . Emirates, Bahrain 
and brpan ._]_ _ _ 

STATES _’ 

The first crack cn the G.M. '%hah 
Gewempwnt of . Jammu and Kashmir 
appeared recently with Deputy Speaker. Malik 
Ghulam-ud-Oin, quitting the.ruling faction and 
reioining the fold of fomsacrCM. Farooq 
Abdullah. The strength of the Rarpoa-faction in 
the state asserhbly is now 33>[white the ruling 
National Conference (Khaleda) has 42 mem¬ 
bers. Ghulam-ud-Din increasing . 

secessionist activities. curtaHirrent of civil liber¬ 
ties. mounting corruption andiithe g^erpnient's 
failure bn the econonrric front as t'he reasons 
tor switching back to the Fartsoq fOld. Khaleda 
Shah, the President of the NQIQ. welcomed 
Ghulam-ud-Din's departure and described the 
deputy speaker as an opportunist 

Trciditienal fishermen in Kerala: The 
Kerala Government has launched a major 
fisheries development .scheme designed to 
augment production _and consequently the 
income at the traditional fishermen.-who num¬ 
ber 180,000. The scherrte marks a radical 
policy change inasmuch as lire stress is now 
on the traditional fishermen, whose lot is 
sought to be improved through a multi¬ 
pronged strategy of .modernisation of boats, 
supply ol improved nets, modern beach land¬ 
ing craft and research and development sup¬ 
port for technology. The National Cooperative 
Development Corpoiation has approved in 
principle a Rs .82-crore action jrlan for 198b- 
90 and has sanctioned Rs b.6 ctoies tor the 
first phase of the project, which will involve 
the development of 15 villages in Trivandrum. 
Emakulam and Cannanore districts. 

IncraeMd allecatiens for Krishna: The 
second phase of the upper Krishna project in 
Karnataka will be allocated* R» 40Q crores in 
the Seventh Plan instead of ils 210 crores as 
envisaged earlier. This is to ensure the con¬ 
tinuity o{^lhe assisiaiice from the Woild Bank 
an^ also to accomplish quick results The state 
government has sought Rs 600 crores from 
the bank but wiH have to. spend the money 
before availing bertefns from the funding agen¬ 
cy. Says Finance Minister, H.D. Gowda: "In 
spite of .financial constrams we have- tc 
necessarily cotKentrate on the upper Krishtia 
project as it will Irrigate 10.5 lakh acres at the 
end of thg third phase irt a perpetually 
drought-affected region." The second phase 
will irrigate three lakh acres ^ 1991. 

A ^an to pool raieurcM to combof 
tomram was the main outcome of the north 
.zone confererjce of chief ministers of Haryana 
HP. Jbmmu and Kashmir, Punjab and 
Rajasthan held in Manati. HP, recently. Other 
tangible results included consensus on thb 
^ need to evolve a uniform tax. .sysiera tor the 
zone to avoid loss of rev^ue to any of .-them. 
The CMs also agreed to -wn'ously look into th^ 
ref^rts >of anti-hstionat and' antFsooial 
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ei^mentt canying on objectionable activeies 
u^er coirar of running minority educational 
inMitutions- 

.Bern wi Mairipur tarreriili extanded: 

The ban on secessionist and insurgent 
organisations in Manipur has been extended 
by another two years to counter the possibility 
of their regrouping. The-^^rebps declared 
unlawful are the People's Lj^r|tiqn Army, the 
People's Revolutionary Party of Kangleipbk. 
offithoots of PREPAK and its armed wing, the 
red army. 

EVENTS—Nationai 

Bocammondaliens of health core com* 

HiHtea: The Health Ministry and the 
Directorate-general of Health Services (DGHS) 
should be merged and DGHS doctors should 
be permitted to engage ^ '.private practice. 
•These are among the iifipon'ant recommen¬ 
dations of a committee of experts set up by 
the PM. The committee, in its report to Rajiv 
Gandhr, said work was suffering due to the 
time-consulting and retaeding duplication of 
work between the ministry^d the DGHS and 
health programmes were suffering m the pro¬ 
cess. The merger or aboieien of one of them 
would remove the anomaly and allow the 
health services to function smoothly. DGHS 
doctors, the seven-page repon jiointed out. 
were not given incentives and barred from 
private practice where their counterparts in 
other health services were, and urged the PM 
to make the system uniform. The cominitiee 
wds set up with the objective of going into 
the problems of health care facilities in the 
country and recommend measures for rectify¬ 
ing tiiem. 

Cloansing fhe Ganga: The Central Ganga 
Authority has approved a Rs 292-crore project 
to dean up tfie Ganga: of this. Rs 240 crores 
will be spent during the Seventh Plan.- A spe¬ 
cial action programme for Varanasi prepared 
by the project directorate in consultation with 
the UP government has also been approved as 
part of the works programme. At the 
authority's first meeting in New Delhi on Oct 7. 
Union Minister of State for Planning. Ajil Pai> 
ja. suggested that state governments submi 
feasibility reports on all pending schemes by 
Decembor-end. The suggestion was 
accepted. 

LoHon of Bhopal: The Bhopal gas 
tragedy has not been forgotten, acting on its 
lesson, the centre fias now appointed an inter- 
ministerial working group to review me 
measures for control of hazards in chemical, 
fertiliser and pharmaceutical units. The group, 
headed by the Secretary. Ministry of 
Chemicals and Fertilisers, will suggest stan¬ 
dards to be incorporated into the industrial 
licences for units based on hazardous pro¬ 
cesses. It is also being examined whether any 
fresh lagal^ provision wilt be necessary to pro¬ 
mote safety in the chemical industry. A team 
of experts is being constituted to conduct a 
^rvey and inspect selected chemical units in 
metropolitan areas. 

Dovotlhali conwonlioii: The Janata 
farty wants fhe government to adopt d bolder 
nuclear poKcy, This was one of the important 
points of a laical resolution adopted at the 
Janata's annual convention in Devasthali. UP. 
The party resolved to . launch a nationwide 
campaign for right tq employment to be made 


a fundamental nght. larger plan allocation for 
rural development, implementation of the 
Mandol Commission's report and ramurwraiive 
prices for agricultural produce. The slogan of 
the convention was;. ‘Freedom and bread 
for qlL" 

liidio hm entered a new era in atomic 

powror ganorotion with the commissioning of 
the 50 Mw fast breeder reactor at Kalpakkam 
in Tamil Nadu. India is now one of a select 
band of nations which have successfully 
'apped the fast breeder technology. The 
development means India is now in the 
second stage of its nuclear programme. The 
future of the 500 Mw prototype .Iasi breeder 
reactor, now under development, depends on 
the efficient running of the Kalpakkam reactor. 
If the experiment proves successful, such reac¬ 
tors are expected to replace the present 
generation heavy water reactor. The 
Kalpakkam reactor is also the world's first to 
use plutonium-uraniunvcarbide as fuel. The 
use of.the carbide fuel eliminates the need for 
enriched uranium whose supply is governed 
by international safeguards. 

EVE NTS— International 

Blusprinl for USSR's davalapmanh A 

new blueprint for development of the Swiet 
Union, reflecting Communist Party leader. 
Mikhail Gorbachov's emphasis on efficier.cv. 
has been unveiled. To replace the programme 
adopted in 1961 under Nikita Krushchev's 
leadership, the new jiian will be formally 
adopted in February. 1986. The plan, a 109- 
page document, restates the Kremlin's position 
on issues oi ttie world, including the demand 
ttiat ouiet space be excli/ded from the arms 
race. Simultaneous dissolution of the Warsaw 
pact and NATO are proposed to "overcome 
the division of the.world in.to military-political 
groupings." But the stress is on better 
economic fierformance through efficiency, dis¬ 
cipline and broader use of technology. 

DIED ~ 

Simana Signarot, 64. one of France's best 
known actresses and an Oscar winner, of a 
"long and paintuf illness in Paris recently. 
Signorei was also an author of repute. 

Chariot F. Richtor, 8b. the pioneering 
seismologist who helped develop the Richtei 
s<:ale to measure the magnitude of earth¬ 
quakes. after a long battle with heart disease 
in Pasadena on Oct 1. 

Haian MocinnoA 77. whose spy novels 
sold millions of copiM around the world and 
were translated into '22 languages, of heart 
attack irr>lew York on Sept 30. 

Abrius Saltar, 79. the only elected civilian 
President of Bangladesn. of kidney and heart 
complications In Dhaka on Oct 5. 

Yui Brynnor, 65, who made more than 
three dozen films including such highly pop¬ 
ular ones as ‘The Ten Commandments" and 
"The Magnificient Sovt-n." of cancer in New 
York on Oct 10. Biynntr was most famous for 
his role of the-bald .lutonratic monarch bf 
Siam in the play "The I'.ing and t.'' 

Onofi Woll^ 70, the burly "boy wondeT' 
of Hollywood virho began his career by making 
the classic "Citizen Kane" and was ack¬ 
nowledged to be one of the world's most gif¬ 
ted film-makers, of natural causes in Los 
Angeles on Oct 10. AR 
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:hess 


THE TIMELESS CHALLENGE 


BY JAl SINGH SHEKHAWAT 


The world is a chessboard chequered white 
and black, the colours showing the two con¬ 
ditions ol life and death ... the chessmen ate 
men of this world who have a common birth 
but occupy different stations in life.* 

—Ttm Innocent Morm/fty, 

T he game of chess originated 1,400 years 
ago in north-west India. Historians are 
unclear about the true origins of the 
game, but references in early Sanskrit literature 
speak oi a popular diversion called 
Chaiuranga' which is believed to be the 
forerunner of modern chess. Chaturanga means 
'four arms' and was also the name used then for 
toe Indian army, more specifically, the tour 
components of the army. i.e.. elephants, 
cavalry, infantry and chariots—Rooks. Knights. 
Pawns and Bishops respectively. 

In 6 A.D.. the game travelled to Persia and 
Arabia, reaching Europe in the same century 
with the tide of Arab invaders. It was 
Introduced in England during the Norman 
conquest. 

By the turn of this century, chess was well 
established, all over Europe and tournaments 
were commonplace. Though anything 
approaching a world cfiampionship was still a 
thing of the future, almost any tournament 
featuring the likes of Adolph Anderssen. William 
Steinitz. Howard Staunton or Paul Morphy was 
billed as the 'suaich for the greatest'. They were 
undoubtedly the most accomplished players ot 
the day and Steinitz. after beating Anderssen 8- 
6 in a match, even acquired the habit of des¬ 
cribing alt his subsequent matches as ‘matches 
lor the champiortship'. However, he bolstered 
nis claim with some superb performances over 
the next seven years and is now generally 
accepted as the first chess champion of the 
world. After Steinitz the somewhat dubious title 
of Wodd Champion passeri (t rough the hands 
of Emmanuel Lasker. Jose Capablanca and the 
Russian-born Alexander Alkhine. Then in 1948. 
the hitherto dormant. Paris-based. Federation 
Internationale de Esches JFIDE) flexed its mus¬ 
cles and organised the first officiat World 
Champiorishl|). It was won by Mikhail Botvinnik 
followed by Vasily Smysloy and Keres. all from 
the USSR, ano nwked the beginning of tite 
chess revolution' in Russia. Since then, apan 
from the brief reigns of Or Max Euwe and 
Robert 'Bobbv Fischer, not only the champion 
but every cfiallenger has been from the Soviet 
Union. 

The Russian inrerest in chess is quite remark¬ 
able. The Establishment encourages the game 
■.n every wav and to be a chessmaster is to have 
a secure, rfistmr^uished career. The network of 
‘ocai and national tournaments includes a sys¬ 
tem of rating rcgrstcred ptayeis in every age 
gioup And in the belief that chess inculcates 


an interest in general culture^ it has been made 
pan of the curriculum in many schools. 

Players who now compete in international 
tournaments get a FIDE rating; this is a numeri- 
cal assessment of thee performance based on 
the size artd strength of the tournament. Cenain 
scores are rated ‘ biternational Master (IM) or 
Grandmaster (Gh^.ffbrformances. If a player 
achieves two or three such scores or norm: 
(dapeTtding on the total number of games 
involved) he is awarded the International Mas¬ 
ter or Gmdmaster title. Oibyendu Barua from 
India became an IM after winning IM norms at 
the Lloyds Bank Tournament. London, in 1981 
and 1982. and again at Bhilwara in 1983. The 
high point of his career was his sensational vic¬ 
tory over Victor Korchnoi, twice runner-up at 
the World Championships. And V. Anand. at 
14. is the youngest Asian to wm an IM norm. 
Meanwhile, the women have not been idle; sis¬ 
ters Rohini and Jayshree Khadilkar have taken 
India to the top of Ihe pool {after the fourth 
rounc) in the 1984 World Chess Olympiad, 
with upset victories over Canada and England. 

The World Championship now takes place in 
8 three-year cycle with the Inter-zonals in the 
first year, the Candidates in. the second. Ihe 
World Title Match and the Inter-zonals for the 
next cycle in the third. By current FIDE 
regulations, the world is divided into 10 
geographical zones with one to four players 
from each .-one—depending on its strength- 
qualifying for the inter-zonals. The top six join 
the losing finalist in the previous World Cham¬ 
pionship and the runner-up in the previous Can¬ 
didates. to form an eight-player Candidates 
Tournament. The winner earns the right to 
challenge the World Champion and the final 
victor is the first player to win six games. 

What makes a top class chess player? "Con¬ 
centration. imagination and a strong memorV. 
says Fischer, And. of course, the wilt to fight.. 
When grandmasters lock horns across the 
board, they seem to be linked by imaginary 
strings humming with the kind of tension that 
would make an Ali vs Frazier bout look like a 
friendly chat. The chessboard becomes a mere 
instrument in that clash ot wills, for each has 
exacts two bishops, two rooks and so on: to 
push, probe, manipulate and ferret out the 
labyrinthine continjationi fermenting in the 
other's mind. Played at this level, the game 
involves not only the individuars intellect but his 
OTbre personality and an expert wiH always 

The New Champ 

Fourteen long months and 72 games later. 
Anatoly Karpov of USSR, wodd Champion <or 
10 years, bowed out to compatriot Garry Kas- 
parov-who 3 t 22. bec'-mes voungeet-ever 
world champion. The scores firwily—13-11 


' tailor his tactics to rfiMch'flii ' 

Hkas. Whan Kaipov, sqqiiad eiff againit 
. Korchnoi for the world tliti.iw is hattei^ to 
haw analysed avarygamoptoydd by dtp iaftor 
over the lasr40-years to git an idea,ot amdng 
the odier things, his rospbraa to psychoilt^eat 
and time prasttais. - 

People often wohder whet vertdmestacs do- 
to tone dowiY bW w eo n chase toumemenis. The 
curious answer is that diey play more chess; 
but these are do ordirary games. Take Blitz.-lor 
instance. Also knowrr as ‘Lightning Cha88i‘ it 
requires each player to move immediataiy after' 
his opponent. Moves foSow instaruaneously: 
and games of a minute or lass are frequent 
(Ttapkf-Transif chess is a simpler version nvheiB. 
players are allowed five or ten seconds a; 
mpv^. In ‘Simultaneous chess.* the piayer. 
necessarily thiso) Irldpan. t^es ott several 
opponents^''sMuftanaoushr. Stahiberg. the 
Swedish nfastdr.r'ahce harKlled 400 boards in, 
this manne'r. Tirltehlrtg with theuemarkabla tally* 
of 22 Joises arKk>S64 wins after 36 hours of 
uninterrupted pta?. Which brings us to the final 
form and one th^ys frequently considered the 
ultimate mindbeMdW-^ Blindfold chess. Pause a 
momenb-and time 'yqurself for this question— 
What is the colour of White‘s QB& square? if 
you answered black you have jua performed an . 
extremely simple exercise in blindfold chess. A 
true exponent will possess an instantaneous 
recall of the colour of every square as well as 
the numerous legal positions of every piece: in 
other 'words, he can 'see' Ihe board as if he 
were actually looking at it. fn truth this exercise 
IS so difficult that when Philidor played four 
simultaneous blindfold games, affidavits were 
drawn up attesting to the fact that ihe perfor¬ 
mance had really taken place 

Uver the years Morphy. Paulsen, and Teti 
raised that number to eight IB and 24. Then 
in 1947 the Argaminian grandmaster Miguel 
Najdorf set the chess world ablaze with a truly 
specfSeular display—he played 45 
simultaneous blindfold games, winning 39 and 
losing just 21 But—and now hold your 
breatli—Najdorfs performance is not con¬ 
sidered the last word in blindfold chess. The 
remarkable Dr Rueben Fine once played four 
simultaneous, rapid-transit games (at 10 
seconds a move) and won every one of thomi 

An article on chess would be incomplete 
without some mention of the chess clock; the 
single most important difiererKe between 
social and competitive chess. Originally there 
was no time limit and games dragged on inter- 
rninat^y.' Morphy (and the spectators) who 
waich^the game 'orivertical display id said to 
have sat with tears of frustration and boredom 
running down his face as the hours passed arul 
Paulsen showed no signs of moving. Then a 
time limit of 20 minutes per rhove was 
introduced, with a fine for exceeding it; this-too 
was unsatisfactory as most rnoveS needed 
much less and a needed more. Finally the 
present system was adopted—a time limit tor 
the total time taken over a series of rnoves.' This 
was fust effected through the use of an hour¬ 
glass in which sand flowed for each player only 
when it was his turn to move, in the 1980s it 
was replaced by the chess clddk. This 
ingenious device actually has two docks: when 
a player has moved he pushes a button siopn 
ping 1 ) 1 $ do", and star^ his opponsnfs. 
'S<>rne jiocksaie even aquip^ with fhtio Rags 
t^ diop as soon as time expires.. HI 
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P 'i^Fafidem ef the ^ian .Hookey. 

isKtoWioa (IHf). MiA-Ml. RamwwaniY - 
,and Sweiary. K.L- l?as».. foroafullv 
pleedwt'for the toe suspended Indian hockey’ 
pleyors '■» ttm ,nem meet^.jof the Intar- 
nationiA Hockey. Fedaretiqor.ilt'. BarcelQri«, 
Spaia' Their cajoHng had.,.at lieaat. a partial 


Shi Indian hockey players. Somayya. Tikken 
Singh, Mardeep SkigK Rajinder Singh. Romeo 
James and Marwyn Fernandez were suspended 
Igr a period of eight years, for attacking a 
Japanese umpire in the Ma Cup in Bangladesh 
in January this year. Seeking vociferous support 
from reprasemativa of some friendly coun* 
tne8..tlie severity of the ban.was.roitigated. 

"I^ council finally dacklyd to..lift the ban on 
rif^-half Somayya. insidortight^-Tikken,. Singh 
and oemie-half Hardeep .-Singh: .These three 
pksyers ware asked by the IHF fo join the 
nMional camp at NIS Patiqta The suspension 
period of leftt-haif Rejindar Sinsft- goalkeeper 
Romeo James and seasorled-Jeside-right Mer- 
wyn Fernandez was reducetbfriMin'eight to five 
vews. NX 


IFA SHIELD 


- '•AMottaly the IFA Shield used to be held 
diiectly ato league seaaon in dte summer 
jnonths. This-year it is being held from Nov 14 
to Dec IS. The schedule has baen shittad to 
acoomtitodate foreign dub teams. For the first 
tima evfir. tha Aropcitian Chih. Rmbt Plata: 
Shakhter Chib of, USSR as well as Urugua^a 
national 'B team wW be seen in setion from'the 
quarter-final league stage onwards. The fourth 
Weign team in action is popular Abhani Kiiia 
Chakra from Bangladesh. The 1985 IFA Shield 
may thus see a reversal in trends: as the .trophy 
may be won by a team outside (Vicuna, and is 
probably destined to go to Argentina: USSR or 
Uruguay. Another historic occasion in this 
year's IFA Shield is that from (he quarter-final 
league stage onwards, all matches wifi be 
stag^ at the newly constructed- Salt Lake 
Stadium, with a capacity of over 1 -.00.000. 

To populaiise footbafl in Bengal, the pre-' 
liminaty round matches of the IFA Shieid are, 
held in the districts like Maida. N<Ylia. 24 
Parganas and Krishnagar. Only the post 
quarter-final matches are held in Calcutta. 

NOVYKAPAOIA 


DCM FOOTBALL 
TOURNAMENT 


T he 93rd IFA Shieid. scheduled to begin 
from Nov 14. is among the trio of near 
century-old football tournaments in the 
country. The IFA Shield commenced in 1893. 
whereas the other two. the Durand Dip in 
Delhi and Revets Cup in Bombay commenced 
in 1888 and 1891 respectively. 

The state football association of Bengal is 
knovvn as the Indian Football Association (IF/^, 
which since its inception, organised every year 
in Calcutta a major football tournament known 
as the IFA Shield. To provide competitive 
experience to the Indian club sides and British 
regimental and depaitmenia sides in tootbaK- 
erszy Bengal was what proni), .rd the commen¬ 
cement of this tournament. 

A unique feature of the IFA Shield is that 
since British teams ceased participating (1947 
onwards), the tournament has bMn won only 
once by a team from outside Calcutta. This vic¬ 
tory was achieved by the Indian Culture League 
from Bombay in somewhat dubious cir¬ 
cumstances.. The Bombay side won the trophy, 
not on the field of play, but by lodging a protest 
against the eligibility of some players of East 
Bengal. The protest was upheld sno East 
Bengal were relegated to the second spot. 
Othwwise Calcutta-based teams have always 
won the IFA Shield with East Bengal having 
the most imprassive record—winners 18 times 
and runners-up six times. East Beggal have also 
yvon die tournament thrice in a row from 
1948*1951 and four times in a row from 
1972-1976.. 

-ArchrrivaN Mohun Sagan were the first 
Indian teaib to win the IFA Shield, fri .e 
memorabit encounter, watched by a huge 
crowd td over 1.00.000. Mohun Begat beat 
Cut Yor)(^e Regimerit 2-1. They have also 
wort dre-tOumamant on 15 occasions and been 
tunnareup 10 times. Mohun Bagan's greatest 
ochwwoinanl was finishi>« joint champions 
with USSRa leading citrit taarri Ararat Erevan in 
1978. The match finished in a 2-2 draw, and 
ao^lRlphy did not gooubof Calcutia. 


T ha DCM football tournament held 
annually, in Delhi was started in 1945. 
Initially it was confined to local teams and 
outfits from nearby states. Excellent manage¬ 
ment and enterprise contributed largely to its 
growing popularity and stature so that in the 
1950s. this toumamenL became a full-fledged 
national competition attracting entries from 
many parts of India 

According to G.P. Sinha. organising sec¬ 
retary of -the DCM football tournamem. "The 
DCM football tournament is not a marketing 
gimmick as our main sales area, is north India. 
The only minor publicily benefit for the com¬ 
pany is the generous distribution of free passes 
to people it wants to oblige. The basic aim of 
the tournament is to earn goodwill and the 
desire to be associated with excellence by 
organising the best football tournament in the 
country." 

The most comprehensive sponsorship is that 
of the DCM. Its angual budget for tha pres¬ 
tigious tournament is nearly Rs 20 lakhs. Costs 
are Ngh because DCM is the only tournament 
in the country with participation of foreign 
teams as a regular annual feature. 

The OCM fr>otball icumameffl is a trend¬ 
setter-in Indian football. Since 1968 foreign 
teams hw« been annually participating in the 
OCM. Ethiopian Airlines and Ceylon XI were the 
initial participants, followed by teams from 
USSR. Australia West Germany, Iran. North 
artd Soutli Korea Bangladesh. Thailand. China 
and Singapore Lavish hospitality at five-star 
hotels for the foraign'teems pkis generous terms 
to the leading Indian taams. especially East 
Bertgal and Mohammedan Sporting 
necessitates a-huge expenditure budget. 

East Bengal dub from Calcutta have the best 
record, entering the final on 10 occasions and 
being winners seven times and runners-up 
thrice. Tqj dub Taheran are the only team to wm 
the trophy three yets in ai tow ftom 1969 to 
1871. The Liaonng footbalj taanl from China are 
holders beating Western Australia Soccer 


- F edewticioteimt-Ow tha linaf fiat ybar. 

The DCM loolbaK is above dl rtotad for its 
pionaering ventures, inuoducing new teams 
from both India end abroad His the DCM tour- 
namem which brought Goa and (^ittjBb on to 
fhe tootbafi map of India by giving exposure to 
teems from both these states. Above all they 
armuafiy provide regular mternetional compati- 
Mn to our leading dub teams. For years the 
DCM football has been associated with the 
mellow and beitiipt sun of October in Delhi.. 
However.' sinoe 1984 the All India FootbOU 
Federuion (AtFf) have re-aUocated dates and 
so the DCM is-held in the wintermonths of 
November-December after the Durand 
tournament. 

N.K. 

bbsbbbbbbbbbsbbbb 

NATIONAL GAMES 

N ovember. 19. 1985 will be an 
important day tor Indiatr sport. The 
historic, day. which is aiso late Mrs 
Indira GandiTs birthday, will herald the revival 
of the National Games. The last such event was 
held more than a decade back, the exact dates 
of which even the organisers don't remember. 

The National Games wHI be held from Nov 
19 tO'26 according to intomational standards, 
and! specifications. Mora than 3.000 athletes 
are expected to participate in the Games which 
will, have 25 disciplines : archery, athletics, 
badminton, basketbal. boxing, cycling, eques¬ 
trian. football. goH. gymnastics, handball, hoc¬ 
key (men's), hockey (women's), judo, rowing, 
shooting, svyin'ming, table tennis, lawn tennis 
volleyball, weightlifting, wrestling, yachting, 
kabaddi and kho-kho 

The Games are being organised on a big 
scale on the lines of the Nimh Asian Games 
held in 1982. There will be team evwits and 
open events according to respective dis- 
cipilines. The Games will also serve as the basis 
for picking up players for training them tor the 
10th Asian Games to be held in Seoul next 
year. Though most of the top stars are expec¬ 
ted to participaie. there are apprehensions 
regarding the competitive quality of the 
National Games. For instance. Railways and 
Services will not be participating. The team 
events will be held from the semi-final stage 
onward. 

The men's hockey participants wifi be 
Maharashtra, Punjab. UP and Andhra Pradesh. 
National champions Indian Airlines wilt not be 
there nor wilt the Services be the^e. The 
organisers, have announced the Services and 
Airlines players wifi'be accommodated in any of 
the four teams. But it is doublfril if such hotch- 
poteJt combinations wifi produce good fare 
since nothing will be at stake for the 
participants. 

The Indian Olympic Association has chosen 
a mascot for the 26th National Games. It is the 
first time ever that a mascot has been chosen 
for them. The mascot, Raju. is a lion with 
folded hands and smiling face conveying the 
message : combination of strength and polite¬ 
ness'. The mascot wifi be a permanent feature 
of all future Games. 

The logo of the National Games is a tricolour 
background giving them a national colour. It 
has three chakras in the centre which indicates 
progress in Indian sport.- The chakras have 26 
spokes which symbolises 26 disciplines 
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affiliated to ttie IOA< Below it are rings of the 
International Olympic Cornrnitiee. The logo has 
got a motto: "Self'disciplirie giving strength 
and spirit." 

VUAY 

THE WINNING ELEVEN 


I ndian cricket has come a long way since the 
days of Bombay Pentangular cricket in the 
■ 30 s. The Board of Control foi Cncket in 
India conducts tournaments and cfiarn- 
(>ionstiips the whole year round. Currently, 
there are 11 tournaments conducted by the 
Board at various levels. There are tournaments 
for schools and colleges apart from the crtckei 
for seniors. 

Ranji Trophy : The symbol of supremacy. It 
was instituted irt 1934-3b in memory ot the 
legendary Maharaja Ranjitsirih|i. who i>layed 
Test cricket for Cnglaiid. It is played among the 
slates with the inter>state matches being of 
three days' duration, the quartei-finals and 
semi-finals of four days and the final of five. 
League at the zonal level and knockout in the 
quarter-finals. 

Owloop Trophy ; Instituted in 1961-62. It 
is played among the five zones—north, west, 
east, south and central. Apart from the final, 
which is a five-day affair, tfie oifter matches are 
of four days' duration. Krtockout basis. Named, 
attar Ouleepsinh)i. nephew of Ranji. 

Irani Cup : Being held since 1959-60. It is 
played anuaily between the Ranji Trophy win¬ 
ners and the Rest of India team. It is associated 
with the name of Z.R, Irani, treasurer of the 
board for more than three decades and presi¬ 
dent from 1966 to 1969. 

D o odhor Trophy : Limited-overs competi¬ 
tion started by the board in 19'/3-74 and 
named after Prof D.B. Deodhat. the grand man 
of Indian cricket fmm Pune. Contested by the 
five zones. 

WiUt Trophy : Limiled-overs tournament 
contested by seven teams. Five teams, who 
quality automatically are the winners from each 
zone of the Zonal Ranji Trophy League. Tfie 
other two teams are Board President's XI and 
Wills XI. 

Rehinlon Barm Trophy : kiter-Uniyersity 
Tournament instituted in 1935. Played at the 
zonal level first and later knockout basis among 
the qualifiers from each zotpe. 

Vinyi'Trophy : Started in 1966-67. Played 
among the five zones with reams comprising 
the top university players selected after the 
Rohinton Sana. It can be called the 'Duleep 
Trophy of university cricket. 

CK. Nayudu Trophy : For cricketers under 
22. Played at the inier-state and inter-zone 
level. 

Vijoy Homo Trophy : Limited-overs tour¬ 
nament for under-22 players, introduced by the 
board last year. Named after one of the 
greatest batsmen produced by India. Played at 
the inter-zonal level. 

Vijay Merchant Trophy : Competition for 
under-15 and played at the inter-state and 
inter-zonal level. 

Cooch-Bohar Trophy : The best competP 
tion for school cricketers in India. Meant for 
'.iicketers under 19 years of age. Instituted in 
1945-46, it IS played at the inter-state and 
inter-zonal level. 

V.L. 


AROUND THE TRAGKIN 30 DAYS 


Athiotki 

The Fourth World Cup for Track and Field 
was field at Canberra. Australia from Oct 4 to 
6. More than 400 of the world's top athletes 
representing Europe, Africa, Asia, the Americas 
(Canada, the Caribbean. Sbuth America) and 
Oceania (Australia. New Zealand and Pacific 
Islands), aiongwith the US, and two national 
teams who came first and second in the Europa 
Cup(GDR and USSR) participated. 

Though the US was poorly represented at 
Canberra, in the sense that not a single Olympic 
(1984) gold medal winner was present, their 
depth of talent may be judged from the fact 
that despite this setback the US still won the 
men's section. 

The highlight of the meet was of course the 
two worl(< records created by the East German 
woman--Marita Koch set a new standard at 
47.60 sec for the 400m and their sprint relay 
quarten of Silke Gladisch. Sabine Rieger. Ingrid 
Auerswald and Marhes Goehr established the 
new recoid ot 41.37 toe in the 4 100m 

relay. Marita emerged as the idp medal winnei 
with three golds. 

RosuIik 

Mon: 100m; Ben Johnson (Americas) 
10.00: 200m: Robson Caetano Da Silva 
(America^ 20.44; 400m: Michael Franks 
(US/^ 44.47: 800m; Samuel Kosket (Africa) 
1:45.15: I.SOOm: Omar Khalifa (Africa) 
3:41.16: 5,000m: Douglas Padilla (US^ 
14:04.11; 10,000m: Wodajo Bulti (Africa) 
29:22.96: 110m hurdles: Anthony Campbell 
(US>N 13.35; 400m hurdles: Andre Phillips 
(USA) 48.43: 3,000m steeplechase: Julius 
Kariukt (Africa) 8:39.51; high jump; Patrick 
Sjoeberg (Europe) 2.31m; pole vault: Sergei 
Bubka (URS) 5.8bm; lortg Jump: Mike Conley 
(USA) 6.20m; triple jump: Willie Banks (USA) 
17.58m; shat put: UH Timmermann (GDFQ 
discus; Georgy Kolnootchenko (URS) 
69.08m: hammer: Yun Tamm (URS) 82.12m: 
jeveiin: Uwe Hohn (GOR) 96.96m: 4 X 100m 
relay: USA 38.10: 4 X 400m relay: USA 3; 
00.71. 

Womon: 100m; Marhes Goehr (GDR) 
11 10: 200m: Marita Koch (GDR) 21.91 
400m; Marita Koch (GOR) 47.60 
(WIQ:800/n; Christine Wachtel (GOF)) 
2:01.57: I.SOOm; Hildagard Korner (GDR). 
3.000m: Ulrike Bruns (GOR) 9:14.65: 10. 
000m: Aurora Cunha (Europe 32:07.50 
100m hurdles; Cornelia Oschkenat (GDR) 
12.72; 400m hurdles: Sabine Buich (GDFQ 
54.45; high jump: Stefka Kostadinova 
(Europe) 2.00m: iortg jump: Heike Oaute- 
Dreschler (GDR) 7.27m; shot put: Natalya 
Usovskaya (URS) 20.69[n; discus; Martina 
Opitz (GDR) 69.78mt javelin: Olga Gavrilova 
(URS) 66.80m; 4 iCfOOm reley: East Ger¬ 
many (GOR) 41.37 (WR); 4 X 400m reley: 
East Germany(G0R)3;19.50. 


RECORDS OF THE MONTH 
Sofia Turosz of Poland set a world-best for 
the women's SOkm welk by. recording a time 
of 5::13:49.B on Oct 14 at tbe Warsaw 
stadiunv The previous best was 5::29.03.0 by 
Anne Vandenhoff of USA. set in 1980. . 


Boxing — 

On Oict 9 atvSangkok. the WBC stripped 
Michael Spinks (USA) of his light heavyweight 
world title. I^^i|(nber. Spinks had become 
the only lighT-TiMUyWeight to win the world 
heavyweight title when he outpointed Larry 
Holmes (US^. 8016# of the IBF (Intematioal 
Boxing Federation) version of the heavyweight > 
title. WBC rules do not permit a boxer to hold 
titles in more than one weight class. 

Crickot 

The national zonal championship for the 
Duleep Trophy^as vvon by West Zone, as 
they outplay!|(&wfending champions South' 
Zone by nine vM*ts in the final at Bangalore 
which finished pH)t^ 21. This was the 12th 
triumph for Weitv 


★ 

The five-day-Ig 
(winners of tl 
India ended in 
Bombay, by vi 



'topny between Bombay 
jTropt^ and the Rest of 
at Nagpur on Oct 28 . 
their first innings lead 
regained the trophy, and it was their 12th 
triumph. 

Fool^li 

Madhyamgram High School from West 
Bengal won the Subrolo Mukherjeo Cup for 

schoolteams under 17 years, played at the 
Amb'edkai Stadium in New Delhi on Oct 16. 
Thrice winners (1981. '82 and ’83) Govem- 
rnem School. DImapur. 1 -0.- Madhyamgram is 
the only team to win four times outright—an 
all-time record. 

★ 

Mohun Bagan won the 97 th Durand football 
tournament beating JCT Mills Pfiagwara 3-2 
via the tie-breaker in the final played before a 
cajracity crowd at the Ambedkar Stadium, 
Delhi«»gn Nov 2. The match ended goalless, 
even after 120 minutes of listless play, 90 
minutes of regulation time and 30 minutes of 
extra-time. With this victory. Mohun Bagan 
have improved their impressive record in thp 
Durand Cup—they have now won the cup 13 
times, 11 times outright', twice joint-winners in 
19 appearances in the final. 

Kecicfy 

At Earcalona. in the Intercontinental Cup 
Toumarhent, which forms the qualifying tour¬ 
nament for the World Cup. Spain defeated for¬ 
mer Olympic Champions New Zealand 9-7 on 
penalties, after they were deadlocked at 2-2 • 
after full-time. Third place went to Poland, with 
another victory on penalties over Canada, after 
their play-off also ended 2-2. These four 
teams, along with fifth pla.ged Argentina 
qualified for next year's World Cup in London 
★ ★ ★ 

A- four-nation tournament was held at 
Wil||Bsd«i. riear London in which an experimen¬ 
tal Indian squad was sent. The tournament was a 
disaster for India. Still reeling under the Tmpact 
of having five players banned, the team proved 
woefully inadequate for interrtational pressures. 
Holland emerged on top. with wins over 
second-placed Soviet Union (3-0). Englend (2- 
0) and bottom-placed India (1 -0). The Indians 
also lost their other matches—2-0 to the 
Russians and 2-1 to England, managing to 
score only one goal. " 

SANJEEV GUPTA' 
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British Institutes 


Training will make all the difference! 
it is the man with specialised training 
who is promoted first, gets ahead, 
earns handsome salary ensures secu¬ 
rity. Let us prepare you for career 
advancement 

Enrol for tho right course — NOW — 
end set out cn the road to success. 


Expert training for 

A.M.I.E. (India) l.l.T. J.E.E., D.Com. (IMC) 
Accountancy & Income Tax. D;B.M.(IMC}, 
Cert- A.l.i.B. Examinations. 

Career oriented Diploma Courses in 
Business Management, Marketing .Mgt., 
Sales Mgt.. Personnel Mgt, Export Mgt., 
Business Administration, Accountancy, 
Personal Secretaryship, Executive Secre¬ 
taryship. Good Eriglish, French, German, 
Article Writing. 

Also in 


Civil, Mechanical. EiectricaL Automobile, 
Transistor Radio, Textile, Architecture. 



S 0 qil eoifpon. contg pertoMlIy, ot ttitphont 2SS7SS 

THE BRITISH INSTITUTES 

72/RS. P.O. Box 1026, 369. D. N. R'ItmI. Bbiifbtv 400023 


r 


TNI samsH iKsmuTis 

|. 72/R6. P.O. Box 1028, 359,0. N Rood. Bomboy 400 023 

I i PlMXOMnd mo Pratpoctua in tha tobiacl.. . 

i.hava aneloaad; P.O./M.O Racaipt for Rt. 2/* 

Mama ...;.EducMlon^ , ' 
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UNLOCICS VOUfl 



BnndlnB Ip lipni at your badMHin 
mirtar, tr* awy 10 laal yaiiraaN 

watf etowaloiri MAdMMi. Obimh ' 

pRyaiqMBMlolliar 
XI onvy opd xxana 
mtmMH noiRarab nai 

jPn udaily raxolMianixv 
waxx Mnd bI body { 
buMdor hod boon 
daalB P O d ioBhxa j 
yauthoklnd ol 
phyoiBiioyovoo | 
hnoya onmad ^ i 
manor al only xxaabol 


. pownt h il man 
diaodbioopd .... ihiBhoMca 
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ImoroaMivI Thianaav 
BUU.WORKER-3. M 
tha lataat aeMntHIc 
taatanic/liofflalrlc prlndplai to 
e naw atianoth and 
your Mhola boRy— 
rdnaa ramtr than 
raohniiyua. Andyoucan ] 
youraalf di only 14 dayal 



Hara'a howto 
attain that 
handaonw 
athloiie Vahopo 
tono. 


OThia oxareloa 
huUdaboek 
mua c lya. 

•Waa you that 
'man-of-aotlon' look. 


^Thiaono 
eharpaavour 
toraarma with 


muaculor 

ahouMtra. 



) MouWa flabby 

atomoGhlot 
Inca a firm 
walloi 
muado. 


I CIMUEII 6 E 
YOUi 

Tty a i-adaala MMilaaiiri 
BUUWOMUUMownr 
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lOOKaadKH 
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BUILI IN 
POWERMFffH 
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CURRENTT EVENTS':'fntemational 

(Conumed fmm page 32) ^ ' u 

governmenfybtior concern will have tcJ be'the econotr.v. Cavaco Sijvo's 
(jlatform for a niaior economic overtiaul. including a campaign to 
aepnvaUjir selected state industries. He also intends to lower interrat 
rates slow the government's monthly devaluation of ibe escudo<the 
Portuifal currency. Although this may help to reduce Portugal's 20% 
fion rate, it could also adversely affect the balance of payments, 
hat analysts also fear is that the minority government may .not be too 
'stable. It will be Portugal's 16lh government in 11 years, and if a Eanes' 
backed candidate wins tfie next Presidential elections, he could dissolve 

the Parliament and call.for Iresh elections. _ ■ 

\ LIBERIA 

BACK TO DOE _ 

G en Samuel Doe was elected the new President of Liberia, in 
elections held in mid-Octotier. by winning a majority of 51% of 
the votes. Doe had first come to fjower in 1980. virhen “some 
fellow soldiers of Doe. then a master-sergeant, killed President William 
Tolbert and toppled his government. He lias ruled since then with a 
heavy hand. Wishing to give nimself legitimacy he called for elections 
recently. However, altliough he lifted a ban on political activities 15 
months ago. a military decree sanctioned the arrest of individuals who 
spread "disinformation" about the country's rulers, thus stifling debate. 
Ttie Election Commission also banned som^opposition parties because 
they followed "foreign ideologies." Even at the election some unfair 
practices were observed, but US and European diplomats who mon¬ 
itored selected voting stations in eight of Liberia's 13 counties, said that, 
for the moat part, the elections were orderly. It is hoped that the national 
elections would be a stepping Stone to the restoration of a civilian, 
parbarrientary regime in the country. 

Liberia, however, faces grave domestic problems. Since Doe came 
to power in 1980. slumping iron ore and rubber prices and mis¬ 
management hove doubled Liberia's foreign debt, which is now more 
than $1 b Besides, unemployment is rampant, the figure for Monrovia 
itself being 60%. Further, thousands of government workers have not 


been paitf for,months. Od^s new government, therefore. tadM a njaifoP 
uphilftaalftopblltfiacotidt'rYOutofthedoldBiftig.-. 

’US-TURKEY . 

TERMS OF AGREEMENT 

T he existing defertpe and laconorriic cooperation agraeinent 
between the US and Turkey is due to expire in December, and 
what Turkey now wants is a treaty rather than an agrebfheht, a 
request which is sure to be turned down by the US Congress. As an 
alternative. Turgut OzaTs govemment^in Tt^rkey wants to renegotiate the 
er^re agreement. Ozal feels that since Turkey provides the American!, 
with a large number of intelligence-gathering stations and air bases, the 
Americans should give more aid t.o the prorly equipped Turkish arrned 
forces and to the struggling economy. Turkey rante third, after Israel and 
Egypt, as a recipient of American monetaTV'ai<f>-getting-$785m worth 
military aid and $15Dm worth economic support this-year. What it now 
seeks is $1.2 b a year ovef the next five years. The Turks also feel that 
the amount earmarked for them has f^r^whittled down by the US Con- ■ 
gress over the last few administr^iQi^. and argue that a determined 
8dmini.stration could withstand congtesannal resistance. 

The Turks also complain about the seVen to 10 military aid ratio to 
Greece and Turkey, which has been, cofgjentionally followed. Turkeys < 
importance in the NATO is more than thill of Greece and it feels that this 
ratio makes no sense. However, 
strong to allow any change. _ 

The Americans, too. wish to nggiMit^^ith Turkey on some points. 
They want it to give the Voice of America broadcasting facilities in 
Turkey as well as rcadiei access to its ports tor their warships and the 
complete u.se of the.Incirlik air base in the case of a Middle Eastern 
emergency. They also want more active Turkish support for'their plans 
to movenheir rapid deployment force quickly into the arqa in a crisis. 

Analysts feel that a new. agreement will be signed because the anti- 
Ameiican political left could otherwise lake over power. However, Ozal 
is keeping his obtions open and to show that he is not a "running dog" 
of the Americans himseH. he sent his Chief of the General Staff. Gen 
Urug. to Moscow, on Oct 11. S.B. 


fhe^^reek lobby in Congress is too 


NEWS IN BRIEF 

(Continued ftom page 26) 

in tire Middle East. In Amman, the Palestine 
Liberation Organisation's (PLO) Yasser Arafat 
and Jordan's King Hussein agreed on .a 
"framework of common actions" reaching a 
settlement with Israel over the fate of 1.3m 
Palestinians in the Lrraeli occupier! West Bank and 
Gaza Strip. In February, the Russians and the 
Amcric.ans discus.sed the Middle East in Vienna 
for the fir.'it lime since 1-97'/. President Hosni' 
Mubarak c'f Egypt also tned to enlist the help of 
the US and Iraq. 

In May. Israel and Lebanon completed a 
conttovotsial and lopsided exchange of 
prisori«?rs ol war IPOWs): 1,150 Palestinians 
and Lebanese (including terrorists) for three 
Israeli POWs. 

The Israeli withdrawal, however, meant 
fresh trouble tor Lebanon. The illusion of 
national unity vanished ahd Shia-Sunni trouble 
broke out almost immediately. Christians were 
also attacked by Dr jze and Muslims at villages 
near Sidon after Christian militiamen belonging 
to the Lebanese forces pulled out of the heights 
above Sidon. As faction fighting spread, a car 
bomb exploded in the densely populated Shi'ite 
Muslim suburb of Beirut, killing 75 people. The 
explosion occurred near the home of Sheikh 
Mohammad Hussein Fadallah, (eader of the’ 
extremist Hizballah oiganisatiois. which had 
been trying to capture the leadership of the 
Lebanese Shias tf^ugjh a call for establishing 
an Islamn-. lepubifc on the linos of Iran. The 
party had many enemies including the Christiaii 
Pfialangist party and the secular Shi'ite Arnal 
movement. In May a car bomb .ixpioded in the 


Christian sector of Beirut killing 55 people. 
'.Shi'iie niilitiamen also battled with Palestinians 
'.for confol of three Palestinian refugee camps. 

By early June there were signs ol Syrian for¬ 
ces moving out to restore order. Trouble again 
broke out in August and 300 people 
died, nearly half of them victims of car bomb 
explosions. President Hafez Assad then tried to 
extend Syrian influence by calling a meeting of 
Lebanese Muslim leaders a( Damascus. H^ 
drew up a 16 point itlaa that was decried by the 
Lebanese Christians and ‘new bickering again 
broke out between them and the Druze and 
Shi'ite Arnal leaders and the car bomb warfare 
•was renewed. PM Kaiami asked Syria to deploy 
Its troops t'lroughout Beirut thus letting 
Lebanon become more and more dependent 
on Syria. 

Iran-Iraq 

In March, the Iranians launched a fresh 
offensive that was quelled by Iraqi lire powei. 
Later in Ifie year Iran claimed that Iraqi missile 
.attacks on 14 Iranian towns had left 78 dead' 
and 326 iniured. Iraq had also been con¬ 
tinuously bornbaidiiig Teheran. The waf. 
hov./ever, goes on. _ _ 

DIED 

ftelMrt FitzgeroM, 74, poet, cniic. tran¬ 
slator and journalist, whose best known Iraf^ 
slaiioMs are or Homer s Hliad and Odyssey. He 
was named the Boylsion Professor of Rhetoric 
and Oratory at Harvard in 1965. 

Mouahita fakanaka, 51. Japan's reign¬ 
ing godfather since June 136*^ vyhen he 
became Chieftain of the . 1Q.,'1pP.' mcpjber 
Yamagufihi-guini. the country’V.TargVstgroup 


of yakuza (gangsters), of gunshot wounds. ' 

Frank Oppnnhninwr, 72. physicist, who 
along with his brother. J' Robert Oppenheimer, 
did pioneering research on radiation and 
cosmic-rays ami work'ed on the World War If^ 
Manhattan Piojecl to produce the atom bomb. 

MniM Hodlny Cticna^ 78. popular British 
mystery writer, who wrote nearly 100 books of 
which 30 became films and plays on Feb 6. at 
his home ai Corseause Sur-Vevay in 
•Switzerland. 


Hnnry Hotaway, 86, Hollywood director 
of more than 60 hit action-adventure movies 
including The Lives of a Bengal Lancer, The 
Desert Fox and True Grit. 

Chorins Shapardi 70. medical researcher 
who in 1960 first succeeded in gi owing the 
microne that causes leprosy, in lab animals, a 
breakthrough leading to the development of 
jjreventive measures. He was also one ol the 
two researchers, who in 1970' isolated the 
bacterium that causes Lagioneire's disease. 

Iosif Shoklovskii, 68. Soviet astrophysicist 
and radio astronomer, who made basic dis¬ 
coveries about neutron stars, quasers and 
novas and also led the Soviet research on 
extra-terrestrial inteliigdftce. His 1966 
collaborative work with US Astronomer'Carl 
Sagan. Intelligent Ufa in the Universe, Is still. 
among the basic books on the,'prospects for life 
fieyond earth. 

Patricio Robott Harris, 60. lawyer and 
educator, the tirst black American woman to 
hold a Cabinet post (President Carter's' Sec¬ 
retary of Housing and Urban Development and. 
then of Health, Education and Welfare) or serve^ 
as a US Ambassador (Ambassador to Luxern- 
bourg during Presidmt Johnson's time). jp 
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FCO Scholonhipt 

S ctiolarstiips in the areah of business 
end tnanagement studies, defence/ 
war/iniert)8tional studies. media/ 

loumalism/cornmunicajions studies for practis. 
irig lournalists and lawVers are to be announ¬ 
ced by the Ministry of Education and Culture. 
Government of Indie. The scholarships will be 
offered under the Foreign and Commonwealth 
Office (FCO) Scltolarship • and Awards 
Schemes. 1986/87. For further details please 
contact tire External Scholarsfiips Division. 
Shastri Bhavan. New Delhi. 

Lie Agents 

H ow would you like to go round 
insuiing peoples lives? Sounds 
both tough and exciting, doesn’t it? The 
Life Insurance Corporation of India is looking, 
for young men and women who are cither mat- ■ 
liculates or graduates to be trained as insurance 
agents. If you are prepared to put in some sin¬ 
cere fiard work, visit or mail complete bio-data 
to ttie nearest career agent’s branch of the Life 
Insurance Corporation of India. For details you 
may look ufi Employment News, dated Oct 
26. 1985. 

PO Exams 

T he Central Recruitment Board (State 
Bank Group) will hold written eitams 
on Feb 16.1986. to select 500 POs for 


appointment in the State Bank of India. The last 
date for submitting applications is Dec 9. 
1985. For appiication format and other details 
see Nevbheret Times, dated Nov 7,1985. 

SC/nSch^rshipt 

A special ONGC scholarship scheme has 
been announced,exclusively for SC/ST 
students pursuing full-time graduate 
engineering couises at the IITs or the Regional 
Engineering Colleges. The 25 scholarships, 
tenable from the second year of the engineering 
course will be awarded to selected students 
with performance levels of 6.5 or above grade 
point average out of ten or equivalent, in the 
first year alone. _ _ 

SUCCESSFUL INDIAN OF '85 

Raodan^ writa in whom you think 
. fills iha olMva ML Only: 

■ Tha parson must bo on Indion 
citixon; 

■ Must hova ochiavodsomadiing in 
1985 which has moda avary Indian 
proud; 

■ Must hova risan to tha top., 

Sond in your nomination lotast by 
•December 30 on a postcard with your 
noma, aga and cnidrass. Also, indicata 
in four linos tha rfoson for your nomina¬ 
tion. Tha first 25 bast nominations hova 
on ottractiva but surprise gift woHing. 


*''Said ii) yot# applications ki ntx^ordanpe'^ 
with the format and other detailk pubik^ied in' 
The Stetesmeni Qci 23.. 1985,’ to’reach the 
Deputy General Manager (Administrative). 
ONGC. Tel Bhawen. Oehra Dun. before Dte 
23. 1985. . 

BSRB Contrsil Grew^ 


T he GSftB (Central 'Group), Lucknow, 
invites applications from Indian citizens 
for appoimments in t hon A l l o habad Bank. 
The written exam for POs will be held on Dec 
29. 1985. arat tor AgricutMre Field Officer 
Small-scale Industry Field Officer on Jan 12, 
1986. The last date for submitting forms is 
Nov 21. 1985. For details see Employment 
News dated Nov 9,1985. 

Assignmont Abroad 

A wide range of opportunities have been 
thrown open by the Commonwealth 
SeenUriet ifCommonweatth Fund for 
Technical Co-iaperation) to suitable candidates 
who -ere icaamsted in short or long-term 
assignment in she tommonwealth developing 


countrieii. 

If you are a Commonwealth national, within 
the broad age-rahge '35 to 60 years and pre¬ 
ferably willt work experience in the developi’ng 
countries, you may register your name with the 
Recruitment Section. Commonwealth Sec¬ 
retarial. Marlbouaiigle House. Pall Mall. Lon¬ 
don :WIYbHX.01-83934l1. extnSIbl. 

F( details see The Economist Oct 19-25. 
198! or for a copy of the advertisement please 
send u:. postage stamps worth Re 1 alongwith 


a so.f- dtldresseo ■'■tamped envelope. ■ 


Answers to 

TEST YOUR WORD POWER 

1. abstain; A: to hold away from; refrain. Younger women who 
smoke stand the same chance of getting uterine cancer as those 
wIki abstain. 

2. alo: B; light-coloured beer. To concoct ales and lagers, brewers 
must orchestrate a series of chemical reactions in which yeast cells 
break down starches or sugars into ethanol and carbon dioxide. 

3. blHx C: a swift, sudden violent attack (specially from the air): an 
intensive non-military campaign. Billed simply as a "celebration" of 
Indian culture, the Festival of India is likely to be the most elaborate 
and far-reaching cultural blitz ever to hit the US. 

4. beittorout: B: noisy: turbulent; violent; rough: wild; rowdy. The 

r'* annual gatherings of Britain's Trades Union Congress are always 

boisterous affairs. 

5. cavity; C: hollow; small hole within a solid body. Sugai interacts 
with bacteria in the mouth, produeng acids that bore iioles— 
cavities—in the teeth. 

6. chaos: C total disorder or contusion. Just months after the 
military, coup that overthrew Prcitident Milton Obote, Uganda is 
grappling with new internal feuds and drifting once again toward 
chaos. 

,7. countarfoit; D: forged: false: sham: something made lo resem¬ 
ble some genuine thing with the intent to deceive. Tfie world’s air¬ 
lines have lost up to $ 500m a year because of stolen, altered or 
counterfeit tickets. 

8. doport; A: to jxpel or banish from a country, often for politica' 
reasons. According to the agreement reached between the Centre 
and Assam agitation leaders, none of the innntigrants who arrived 
in Assam after 1366 will be permitted to vote for the next 10 
years-^-and alf immigrants who arrived after 1971 will oe 
deported. 

S. oludo: A: to dodge: slip away from; avoid adroitly. Z-bigniew 
Bu)ak. the 30-year-old leader of underground Solidarity, has 
managed to elude Polish authorities since late 1981. 

10. formont; A: to undergo chemical changes through the action of 
rxganlc bodies. Commercial beer generally takes eight days to fer¬ 
ment and six weeks to mature. 

11 . golvonisa: A; to shock or rouse. Iri his first 40 days as President 


of Peru. Alan Garcia Perez has: not only imposed a series of stiff 
austerity measures, but has managed to galvanise popular support 
for them. 

12. mausoloum; C: a large stately tomb. In 1980. Peking formally 
resurrected Genghis Khan to his lofty status of folk hero and put 
crews to work to restore his mausoleum. 

13. opulonco: C: wealth: luxuriance: affluence. The sinking of the 
Titanic on its maiden voyage, and the death of more than 1.500 of 
the 2.200 passengers on board, had signalled the end of the 
Edwardian era in all its cdbky opulence. 

14. procorioio: B: uncertain: unsafe: depending upon chance. Third 
World debtors and Wdstern lenders share a precarious and often 
stormy coexistence. 

15. rovilo:’ A; to attack with contemptuous language, abuse. During 
the Cultural Revolution. Genghis Khan was officially reviled for the 
suffering he inflicted upon miltions as his Mongol troops 
slaughtered and pillaged their way across Central Asia in the 13th 
century. 

16. soporific; D; causing sleep. Despite its subtle elegance, world- 
ihampionship chess ranks among tha most soporific of alFOpaci- 
tutor sports. 

17. squabble: B: petty or noisy quarrel wrangle. Squabbles between 
' France and the island nations of the Pacific are nothing new; but 

the Rainbow Warrior bombing, coming on the heels of the New 
Caledonia dispute, has stretched nerves taut. 

18. subsido: A: to go down slowly; become quieter after being 

violent; settle; descend Since the debt crisis struck three years 
ago, tensions between lenders and borrowers have periodically 
iiaredandsubsided. , , ^ 

19. lrou|M; u; company of performers. For the first time since the 

early 1960s, a Mongolian folk arts troupe will tour China and Inner 
Mongolia. 

20. tycoon: D: wealthy and powerful businessman or industrialist. In 
the 1930s. ethnic Chinese tycoons in what are now Singapore and 
Malaysia provided Considerable aid for the country's battle against 
Japan. 

Vocobulory'Rcrtinqsi . . 

20-18 correct.■.. exceptional 

17-15 correct..'.'.. excellent 

14-12 correct. .good 
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ByMBUCESHJANt 



1^ 'I: . Probationary 

Officer's exams are on ^be 
anvil. A question by question 
analysis of how to go about 
preparing for the PO exams 
and the interview which 
follows, based on the author's 
experiences as a successful. 
PO. 

T he bank Probalionarv Officer (PO) 
exam is essentially designed to test 
the candidate's overall intellectual 
capability and depth of understanding. The 
type of questions asked and the time avail¬ 
able to answer them ensure tfiat the can¬ 
didate has a compartively high level of 
quantitative aptitude, a good comprehen¬ 
sion of the English language and a well 
organised and systematic power of 
expression. 

The exam is conducted in two parts. 
The first part consists entirely of objective 
type questions divided into the following' 
sections: (i) about bO questions on quan¬ 
titative aptitude to be attempted in about 
30 minutes; (ii) about 100 questions on 
English comprehension (from passages), 
sentence completion, vocabulary, etc to 
be attempted in about 60 minutes, and (iii) 
about 50 questions on General 
Knowledge. 

The second pari of the written exam 
attempts to test the candidate's power of 
expression in the English language. It con¬ 
sists of an essay (compulsoryl and a choice 
is offered between a letter and a precis. • 
Tims AllotiMnt 

Usually the flanking Service Recruit¬ 
ment Boards and the SBI Board advertise 
in all major dailies about three to four 
months prior to the date of the exam- As 
such, the candidate has adequate time to 
■prepare thoroughly for a’l the subjects. Jo 
ensure success, start preparing at least 
three nrtonths in advance. 

A time table is a must to help you to 
avoid neglect of any subject as well as to 
assess your progress and achievement 
after you have gone through all the topics 
at least once. The best way to prepare sys- 
tem^ically is to aMpi the time available^— 
usually fhiee moinths for four topics, viz. 
.(1^ Quantitmive Altitude; (2) English 
. (beseriptivc^; (3) General knovyledge; and 
v i4) Inglish. (Qbiectiwc^.. BukAM'ittust be 


'caotiouajmugh not.to neglect any topic, 
eiwn though he or she may good at it. 
This iaimport^ in order to attempt all or 
rhost of the questions because the time 
available is limited and the speed tequired 
can be achieved only through practice. 

, In'" general, you must devote more time 
to the objective type English exercises and 
Ouantitative Aptitude followed' by General 
Knowledge, essay writing, letter writing 
and precjs writing. 

Praporatien 

{aij Quantitative Aptitude (Objec' 
five): As mentioned above, the QA section 
contains' about 50- questions. These are 
designed to test the candidate's general 
ability in arithmetic and not in any specific 
branch of mathematics. A familiarity with 
all types of questions in general arithmetic, 
business arithmetic and elementary 
algebra is essential. 

■■ Preparation for this test may be done 
throu^ any standard book available!for 
the bank PO exam. The standard books for 
the GMAT and the GRE are also useful. 

(b} English (Objective): There are 
about 100 questions in this section on 
passage comprehension, vocabulary, sen¬ 
tence correction, sentence completion, 
etc. Since this section tests the candidate's 
overall comprehension and knowledge of 
the English language it is essential to 
read' newspapers and magazines 
regularly. At least one national daily and 
one weekly or fortnightly magazine in 
English has to be read. 

In this section, special attention should 
be paid to develop ones vocabulary in order 
to attempt the question on synonyms and 
antonyms.' A good word list in any bank 
PO 'book consists of about 1500 words. 
You may try to remember about 15 words 
every day.' Also useful are the relatively 
common words published In the Test 
Your Word flower section of CCTintes. 

For other topics in this section, a .stan¬ 
dard book on-the bank PO exam, will be 
adequate as also the GMAT and GPE 
books. 

(c) Generet Ktiowiedge (Objective): 

■ Thdre are about 50 questions in this sec¬ 
tion, most of them being on current affairs. 
As such, you must keep yourself abreast of 
current events of national and international 
importence. For this, note down all major 
events reported in the newspapers/ 
magazines. Also go through the Current 
Evanta section ■ of any competition 
magazine. 

(d) Engtish (Objective): This foims 
the second part of the written exam and 


■ ftdWSfts' of kn esiay, iBtfK'iYrjting arid/Sr.' 
■■ jstiK^writing. Usually tfia essay is com- ■ 
-piit^fy and a choice is. given between 
vwitirig a letter and writing a precis. Since 
a good comrrrahd over the -English 
language is necessary and this can be 
achieved.. by raadirjg newspapers and 
magazines regularly as also by strenghten- 
ing ohe's vocabulary. 

Anticipating .(be essay topics is not 
easy. There will 'be three to four to pics an 
essey of'about 300 words on any one of 
has to be attempted. Usually one topic will 
be related to the banking-industry and at' 
least one more on a subject of national 
importance during that period. For instan¬ 
ce. in the next six months, there may be 
one topjc on the role of banks in rural 
development and one on the new 
educational policy or on political reforms. 
PracHca Tests 

After going through the fundamentals 
of solving the questions on Quantitative 
Aptitude and those orr English, the best 
way of proceeding further is to take' the 
practice tests regularly. Such tests can be 
found in any standard Bank PQ book as 
also in the GMAT/GRE book. Besides, 
Practice Tests appearing in the CCTimes 
also very useful. 

Attempt the practice tests questions 
withfn a specific time period. For instance, 
in the eftam, usually 50 que.stions on 
quantitative aptitude have to be .-ittempted 
in 30 minutes. This means that a can¬ 
didate has about 35 seconds to solve one 
question and mark its answer. 

Gqiwral Upt 

• Do not ignore any topic completely 
even if you have been very go5d at it in the 
past. Regular parctice before the exam is 
most essential. 

•. For the QA test, make a list of for¬ 
mulae and other important points in order 
to remember them easily and quickly. 
Some important points m English which 
may require frequent revision should also 
be noted down. 

• A few days before the exam the BSB8 
sends a test booklet to all the candidates 
alongv.iith a spccirpen of the answer sheet. 
Practise filling the answer sheet at least 
once. 

• During the exam, if you find a par¬ 
ticular question difficult, leave it out and 
•go on to the next question. If you Sfiend 
more time on a difficult question, you may ' 
not get any tiine for those questions which 
may be easier for you to solve. The difficult 
ones can be tackled later, if time permits. 

q Read regularly, systematically and sim 
cerely with adequate relaxation in bet¬ 
ween, to gairi ponfidence and realise that, 
though the task may be a little difficult, it is 
not out of reach. _ 

The author molwf no imnlian of iho Torii of 
Roosoning quoiKom. 
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T he aim ut the interviewer is to get 
an insigtit into the candidates 
personality and to evaluate his 
suitability tor ttie job. Mental alertness, 
balance ot judgment, power of assimila¬ 
tion. awarene.ss of events tiappening 
around, temperament, leadership, intellec¬ 
tual and moral integrity, ability for social 
cohesion, etc in the candidate are judged 
through a friendly but purposive conversa¬ 
tion. The interviewer observe.s whether the 
candidate is cheerful, keen, confident, sure 
of fiimself. willing to learn; shows readi¬ 
ness to accep' mistakes and is endowed 
with an optimistic and cooperative attitude 
towaids life. 

The tofiics that are most commonly 
raised in an interview are; (1) details of 
your intere.st in the bank PO job and the 
alternatives that you have thought in ca.se 
you do not get selected for the same: 
|2) your background. education; 
(3) knowledge about the banking indus¬ 
try; (4| current events. 

Ttifc interview board attempts to gauge 
a candidate';; reflexes, claiity of thought 
•ind Fixpresbion and his power ot assimila- 
liuu. Tor ihis. one must discuss likely 
'tue'.tKjri'. with parents oi friends. During 
such discussions, oric* strould try to speak 
ricafiy. comproticnsively and witfiout any 
ar'ihigsKty. Oiio must bo ready to speak 
afioui any subject which he may have 
mentioned in his answer to a particular 
quFJstion. For instance, if a candidate 
refers to being a good player of cricket, he 
sfiould know the rules of the game, names 
of famous test (jlayers. etc. 

During discussions witti friends, one 
must try to find an opportunity to draw tfie 
interviewei's attention to one's 
acfiievehients ana qualities and should ref¬ 
rain 'rom speaking about one's failures and 
weaknesses. 

Psychologists rjjiine that a person per¬ 
forms better in a familiar .situation. 
Simulating an interview in the home or 
with friend.s will givr* the right kind of con- 
iidence and will also fielp in overcoming 
ones drawbacks in one's sitting posture, 
etiquette, etc. 

The author, now a successiul PC. gives 
an account of his own interview. "The 
Chairman began with the first question 
which was on my decision to join the bank 
as a Probationary Officer. I replied that I 
was interested in a service-oriented indus¬ 
try. particularly the banking industry, 
which provided a satisfying and secure 
job. The second question he asked was on 
the role of banks in the ecortomy and the 
improvements that I think should be made 


in the banking services. Lastly he asked me 
about the specific contribution of banks in 
rural development. 

The second member asked my views 
on the reluctance shown by POs to serve 
in rural areas and whether I would be will¬ 
ing to work in a village vvith erratic electric 
supply. I replied that young POs without 
the problem of children's education-—a 
major problem in the rural areas—.should 
readily to these areas. 

Regarding working in a village with 
erratic electric supply I replied that even in 
a metropolitan city like Calcutta people 
were not assured of regular electric supply 
and therefore I did not mind working either 
in a village or in a metropolitan city. I also 
stressed that it should he made com¬ 
pulsory for POs to work in rural areas at 
least for a few initial years. 

The third member asked me about the 
rates of interest on different accounts, 
whether I had any bank account and 
whether I knew how to operate the 
account. 

The fourth member then took over and 
asked a plethora ol questions on the elec¬ 
tion results which had caused quite a stir." 

M.J. 


BANKING ON FIGURES 

1. Number ol b 0 n/c branches at the end of 
1984-50.980 i.e. roughly one bank 
office tor every 13.000 o< the population. 
At the time ot nationalisation in 1968, 
the niiiriber of persons served by each 
branch stood at 65,000. 

2. Hatio of financial assets to GDP rose 
'> from 38% in 1960 to 73% in 1975 and 

then to 103% in 1980. 

3. The number of bank amployaas has risen 
from about 1.5 lakhs in June 1969 to 
over 7 lakhs at the end of 1984 

4. During the fortnight ending Oct 11 
hank deposits have risen to Rs 78.- 
619.41 crores from Rs 78.539 crores 
on Sep 27. 

5. Investments declined from Rs 19.- 
283.08 crores to RsJ 8.663.55 crores. 

6. Cash balances have jumped to Rs 
12.315.42 crores from Rs 11.473.42 
crores. 

7. Apptmad securities have increased to 

Rs 10.466.56 from Rs 10.233.37 
crores. 

8. Bonomngs from RBI have risen from Rs 
912.52 crores to Rs 1,038.49 crores. 

9. Food credit increased to Rs 5.859.58 
crores from Rs 5.847.41. 

10- Aggregate edvancee rose to Rs 50.- 
702.08 crores from Rs 50.524.66 
crores. S.l. 
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TERMS OF PAYMENT 


ACCOUNTS 

Fixed Deposit Accounts are accounts of 
those bank deposits which have been credited 
in the ^ank tor a^^jixed period., specified in 
advance. Fixed, deposits-are repayable on the 
expiry ol the specififd period, chosen by 'ttte 
depositor. These deposits, constitute more, 
than lialf the total bbhk deposits. 

Saving Bonk- Account s an ' account 
w'hich helps the depositor to save a part of his 
current rincome to meet his future needs and 
also to earn an. income from his savings. Banks 
impose certain resttigtions on the savings bank 
account and at ttie„^me time otter a reasonable 
rate of inter^^t jpn it. 

Recurring D^gpsils or Cumulolive 
Deposit Accbunis''^e variants of the savings 
bank account. A-depositor opening a recurring 
deposit acc6aiii'’‘fo-^ required to deposit an 
amount cfiOiserndyUtStn. gonerally a multiple of' 
Rs 5 to Rs 10. in his account every month for a 
period «el"cterl by him. The period ol recurring 
varies from bank to bank. 

Current Accounts are running and active 
accounts which may be ofierated upon any 
number ol trmes during a working dav 

Joint Account is one rjponed by lvvc< ir 
more persons jointly. 

Cheque Book contains bank forms of che¬ 
ques whicti are used as an instrument to 
withdraw money from the bank, in case of a 
savings bank account a cheque book is pro¬ 
vided to only those- who have a minimum 
balance of Rs 100 or Rs 200 to their credit. 

Maturity ot a r)roini.ssory note oi a bill ol 
exchange is the date on winch the payment 
becogje-s due. 

PAYMENT MODES 

Negotiable instruments are promissory 
notes, bill-s of exchange and cheques/ payable 
either to order or the bearer. 

Promissory Note is a written promise by 
the debtor to pay the creditor a certain sum of 
money. 

Cheque is a bill of exchange drawn on a 
specified banker to be payable only on 
demand. A bearer cheque is a cheque, to pay 
which, the paying banker need not .-^eek the 
identification of the bearer of the cheque. 
"Crossing" is an "instruction'' given to the pay¬ 
ing bariker to pay the amount of the cheque 
through a banker only and not directly to the 
person presenting it M the counter.' In a 
crossed cheque two parallel Tines are drawn 
on the face of the cheque and "and Company' 
(or "& Co") written in between the lineSj The 
addition of the name ol ^ banker across (he face 
of a cheque constitutn special crossing. 

Pay-In-Slips are slips with perforated coun¬ 
ter foils used by custppMrs to deposit money 
by way of either ca^i^phoques. drafts or bilks. 

Moil Tronrfon ttm^, can be sent through 
mail transfers to anyCMMpwho has an account. 
Alt the sender has to Beris to furnish details, litre 
the name of the benaffCmry, his/her account 
number, the amount .to be transferred and the 
name of tfie branch where the account is 
maintained.. S.l. 



THE SECOND GREEN ' 
REVOLUTION 


A fter four decades of planning 
against the background of 
perennial shortages. India is now 
faced with a food surplus economy which 
has caught her policy-makers napping. It 
may at first sight appear absurd, if not 
downright calloi». to talk of food sur¬ 
plus^ in a country where as much as a 
quarter of the population still does not 
have enough to eat. But the usually strong 
"hathia" rains that most of the country has 
e^rienced in the last f#w weeks boosted 
tlw country's buffer stocks to 30m tonnes 
by-July: the Food Corporation of India (FCI) 
estimates that this will rise to 34 m tonnes 
next year and 40m by the end of the 
Seventh Plan. 

The reason for this surplus is the 
change that has occurred in the traditional 
foodgrain production pattern in the coun¬ 
try. For over two decades the surplus 
states were the ones that grew wheat 
while the deficit states grew paddy. As a 
result wheat had to be shipped in large 
quantities by the former to the latter group 
of states. Since the rice revolution, which 
boosted output by nearly 50% over the 
peak of 43 m tonnes attained in the early 
seventies, the demand for wheat from the 
paddy growing states has dropped very 
sharply. Thus, instead of being a means of 
taming inflation the grain mountain is now 
becoming a source of inflation. Things 
have come to such a pass that it will be 
cheaper for the governrTt^nt to pay a 
limited number of wheat farmers to leave 
their land fallow than to procure excess, 
wheat which has to be added to the food 
mountain. But this is the kind of antic only 
the rich. European and North American 
countries can indulge in: not a country 
where over 70% of the population is 
associated with agriculture. 

Much of the present mess can be 
traced to the bad warehousing facilities in 
India. Geared, as it has been to handling 
scarcities, the FCI is finding itself totally 
incapable of rnanaging a surplus;The FCI 
owns about 9 m tonnes of storage 
capacity. The other storage agencies are 
the Central Warehousing Corporation and 
the. State Warehousing Corporation, 
besides private godowns constructed on a 
' guaranteed basis on behalf of the ..FCI a 
few years ago. .Nearly 3m tonnes are held 
in open storages throughout the country. It 
is reported that only 80% of the .covered 
accommodation has been utilised by the 
FCli while huge stocks lie in the open 
tindBr ^lythene'covers. 


. The problem of warehousing could' be 
rpitigat^ |n> four . ways. Warehousing of 
toodgrains obqtd ,be placed under a single 
agency for better co-prdinationandperhaps 
reduction in the cost of operations. There 
has to be a complete review of the staffing 
norms whichshould bear some relationship 
to the nature of operations. There have 
been allegations that most of the top 
executives of the FCI spend their time tac- 
klirig union .rivalries and staff disputes. It is 
no exaggeration to mention that none of 
them has either the time or mood to 
evolve fresh strategies and plans to tackle 
the (fiind of challenging situation which has 
arisen due to the surplus. The discrepancy 
between actual utilisation of space as 
against the full capacity of the godowns is 
due to the indiscipjined labour and bad 
planning. In a scientifically constructed 
godown there is always scope for better 
stack planning and better space utilisation 
by at least 20%. Stack units (say 1,000 
bags per stacl^ for wheat can go upto 18 
or 20 bags high instead of 14. But the 
labourers refuse to do the higher stacking 
even when they are offered higher wages. 
In most storage depots, the top layer 
would never be completed to form a 
homogeneous unit. The different varieties 
of both rice and wheat also add to the pro¬ 
blem. The reluctance of labour is probably 
due to lack of stamina. This leads us to the 
question of mechanisation of the 
operations in-the godowns—FCI godowns 
could be equipped with fork lifts, mobile 
conveyer belts and small cranes besides 
automatic weightbridges. Finally, com¬ 
puters could be used for stock accounting 
and staff requirements to eliminate 
malpractices like manipulation of accounts 
of receipts and issues and avoid 
exaggerated transit and storage losses. 

But all this will only solve the problem 
temporarily.. More concrete measures 
could be taken: The government could, for 
example, abolish the bonus of Rs 5 per 
quintal given to Punjab farmers for political 
reasons. The procurement price of wheat 
could be frozen for two years, thus ensur¬ 
ing profitability without eradicating it. 

The Food-For-Work schemes must be 
expanded and made more labour inten¬ 
sive. with a simultaneous increase in the 
quota given per person. The export market 
could also be exploited: the rice grown in 
the Punjab is of the superfine PR-106 
variety which would fetch good prices in 
the world markets. More than all this, it 
could make a gift of a million tonnes of 
grain to the International Emergency Food 
Reserve. But as a long-term measure, the 
government could use the price 
mechanism to make farmers switch from 


vvheat to other crops—pulses, oilseeds, 
vegetables, trees and fodder crops. Crops 
like pulses and oil seeds need much less 
irrigation than rice and wheat—so irriga¬ 
tion resources could be stretched much 
further by-a shift in production. 

Some very drastic steps will have to be 
takerr or India's surplus food, instead of 
enriching heij will ultimately bankrupt her. 

SEVENTH PLAN 

T he drafters of the Seventh Plan have 
been luckier than drafters'of previous 
plans., in that they have had a 
stronger base to work on since the Sixth 
Plan has been somewhat of a success and 
the Indian economy has moved to a higher 
growth plan since the mid-seventies. The 
Sixth Plan aggregate growth target of 
5.2% has been achieved. 

In agriculture, while the producfion 
target was 3.8. the actuals stood at 4.4%. 
But in industry, the performance fell short 
of target in ba.iic industries like steel, fer¬ 
tiliser and cement, and textiles. The overall 
growth rate of industrial production was 
also unstable from year to year (6.9%— 
target: actuals 3.9%). The output of corrt- 
mercial edergy. measured in terms of coal 
replacement, increased at an annual rate 
of 12% over the Sixth Plan. An outstand¬ 
ing feature of this growth was the increase 
in crude oil production from 11.8m tonnes 
in 1979-80 to 29m tonnes in 1984-85. 
Gross investment in the Sixth Plan amoun¬ 
ted to about Rs 1.43.000 crores (in 
1979-80 prices) agaiasi the Sixth Plan 
expectation of Rs 1.59.000 crores. As for 
domestic savings, the Plan had anticipated 
a gross savings rate of 24.5% in 1984- 
85. against which the actual rate is likely 
to be 23.3%. 

The Seventh Plan proposes to finance a 
public sector plan of Rs 1.80.000 cmres. 
which it proposes to cover through Rs 
23,500 crores in additional taxation from 
the Centre and the states, besides existing 
taxation levels: deficit financing for Rs 14. 
000 crores and a net inflow of foreign 
funds of Rs 18.000 crores. The draft Plan 
estimates thus imply reversal of the thrust 
of this years budget, particularly in regard 
to direct taxes. The Plan, for instance, 
stipulates that there would be additional 
resource mobilisation of Rs 2.000 crores 
through direct taxes. This year's budget, 
apart from abolition of estate duty, gave a 
relief of Rs 197 crores, in income-tax. 

The financial allocations have been 
increased from Rs 7.444 crores to Rs 10. 
474 crores for agriculture: from Rs 6,114 
crores to Rs 8.944 crores lor rural 
development: from Rs 1,571 crores to Rs 
2.945 crores for special area programme: 
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from Rs 10,925 crores to Rs 16,979 
crores for irrigation and flood control; from! 
Rs 31.061 crores to Rs 56,021'crores for 
energy: from Rs 17.176 crores to Rs 23,941, 
crores for industry and rriinerals; from Rs 
14.024 crores to Rs 29,971 crores for 
transport; from Rs 3.493 crores to Rs. 
6.372 crores for telecommunication, 
broadcasting and TV; from Rs 1,158 
crores to Rs 2,306 crores for science and 
lechnoiogy: and from Rs 15.800 crores to 
Rs 28.360 crores for social services. 

Interestingly, the Plan allocation for civil- 
aviation, which is looked after by the Primel 
Miriister. has been cut from Rs 931 croresi 
in the Sixth Plan to Rs 758 crores in the 
Seventh Plan. The allocation for industry is 
still much higher than that for agriculture; 
evidently, the government does not intend 
to change the thrust of the previous plans 
which concentrated mainly on heavy 
. industry. The only exception was the First 
■fPlari wtiich was agriculture-oriented and, 
suggestively, was the only Plan to have 
been successfully implemented. Energy 
and social services have also got a big rise 
in allocation. The high allocation for 
energy is understandable. A rapid increase 
in tfie production of domestic crude dec¬ 
reased the import to consumption ratio for. 
crude oil and petroleum products from^ 
about 73% in 1979-80 to 34% in 1984-- 
85. Had the import ratio for these two; 
commodities remained at the 1979-80? 
levels, the import bill in 1984-85 would' 
have been higher by about Rs 4.000 
crores, and posed a virtually unsurmount-! 
able pro6lem'for the balance of payments. 
In accordance with Rajiv Gandhi's aims to 
take the country to the 21 st century, the 
Plan envisages a rapid expansion in the- 
production of computer telecommunica¬ 
tion equipnjpnt, process control systems 
and consumer items like television sets. ■ 
The overall strategy for the Seventh Plan 
lays special emphasis on (a) improvement 
in infrastiuctural facilities particularly 
power (b) greater attention, modernisation 
and maintenance of assets (c) upgradation 
of technology (d) improvement in produc-. 
tivity (e) rfsduction in cost and improved 
competitiveness (f) introduction of new' 
products and (g) a special effort at, 
accelerated development in selected 
industries in which the country has coni-- 
' parativc advantage. 


TAXATION POLICY 


T axation policy has often, in world 
politics, proved to be a statesman's 
Waterloo as happened in the 
Reagan-Mondale battle tor the American 
Presidentship. For years, our taxation 
policy meant only orte thing—tax to the 
utmost. But. the winds of change that 
blew tfie present government into power. 


have reached our taxation potfe^makers 
as well and they are calting a new tune— 
"Tax less, colleet more". _ . 

AltHough the fiscah-polic^ is only to be. 
decided upon during the winter session of 
the Parliament, the Fipafnee Minister. V. P. 
Singh's pronouncements have been clear 
enough about the intended direction of the 
policy. The proportionate share of indirect 
taxes in the Central Budget in proposed to 
be reduced progressively. A policy bn 
administered prices will be formulated to 
see that the price rise in some vital areas 
like coal and power do not have a cumula¬ 
tive impact. 

The government also proposes to 
introduce structural changes in excise 
tariffs. Though it will concentrate, as 
earlier, on 30-odd items that account for 
the bulk of the excise revenue, it will even¬ 
tually do away yvith the residual items 
under which all unspecified manufacturers 
attract excise duty at a flat rate which 
currently stands at 12%. Changes will be 
made in customs tariff to "harmonise" 
import and export, duties with excise. 
Tribunals will be set up to decide disputes 
about the classification of goods under 
customs and excise tariffs. Market prices 
at home and - overseas will be com¬ 
puterised to check under and over¬ 
invoicing.* 

Progressive reduction will be made in 
the preferential treatment being given to 
small-scale units so that the tendency 
towards fragmentation of capacity is arres- 
^ted and all mariulacturers have an incentive 
to achieve economies of scale. Apparent¬ 
ly. many associations of small entrep¬ 
reneurs have indicated to the government 
that they are quite prepared to forego 
"positive discrimination'' in tax rates pro¬ 
vided they are treed from the harassment 
of elabrjrate accounting and frequent visits 
bv greedy excise inspectors. 

But the most important change will be 
in cuts on direct taxation as the Budget 
has already indicated. Then, the finance 
minister had given away Rs 200 crores in 
income-taxes due to various tax-cuts. Yet. 
the first quartet's advance tax returns 
showed that tax collections had gone up 
by 50% in Delhi and the northern region. 
In Bombay, also, which accounts for the 
bulk of the income-tax collections in the 
country, collections rose by 44%. Thus, 
the Delhi trend is clearly a nationwide one 
and there is* ow reason to hope that the 
income-tax will yield about 40% more 
than it did last year. Obviously, the lesson 
has gone home and V.P. Singh will 
apparently be in a mood to give more tax 
concessions. 

■ This will bring in several gains to the 
economy. Since most of the additional Rs 
10,000 crores that will have to be 
declared to induce this spurt, will not 
come out of v'hat was previously 'black' 


consumptiort but 'black savings', it will be * 
re* invested in legitimate channels of 
-saviings and-investment. A great deal of 
'm'pney has already moved into the share 
market, ter. between budget day and the 
end of August, The Economic Times 
share price index rose by 60% and the 
RBfs index by 55%. Thus, there is roughly 
60% more money invested in existing 
shares than thttre'was six months ago. 

The governrndnt can also take advarv- 
tage of this sudden increase in supply of 
legitimate savings to lower the bank rate, 
and thus, bring doyvn the entire structure of 
interest rates by Vto 2%. Since the Central 
and state, governments are the biggest 
borrowers, ter every 1 % fall in their interest 
rate, the Cemral.,budget deficit will decline 
by Rs 1.400 crores while that of the states 
will fall by Rs 4O0 to 450 crores. ^ 

On the assuniption that an additional 
Rs 6.000 crores to Rs 7.000 crores will 
be available in trie 'white' economy, over 
the five yeah6‘' bf' the Seventh TIan. -bet¬ 
ween Rs 35.000 and Rs 50,000 crores of 
additional resources will become available 
to the government and the private sector. 
Thus, unless this money is frittered away in 
non-developmental expenditure, the nnuch 
feared resource crises the Seventh Plan is 
faced with may already be 3 thing of the 
past. 

Reforms could be in the area of capital 
gains tax. The area of approved securities 
should be -jubstantially increased and 
should include equity shares also. The pre¬ 
sent time limit of three years if invested in 
the construction of houses should be 
increased or lorally withdrawn in case of 
co-operative housing. 

Exemption in income-tax should be 
given to the whole amount invested in 
housing, including housing schemes. 

Dividend tax could also be cancelled 
altogether as it involves double taxation 
because dividends are declared out of the 
taxed profits. Again, since the large share 
holders are financial institutions which 
hold over 25% of the total shares of Indian 
companies, the tax is actually paid by 
them. The profitability of the financial 
institutions is thus eroded. The withdrawal 
of the tax would not only increase the pro¬ 
fitability of the institutions but also boost 
the capital market. The private sector 
will have to raise vast resources from 
the capital market and this can be possi¬ 
ble only if the capital market is kept 
buoyant. 

Finally, institutions providing finance for 
the corporate sector may be allowed to 
accept deposits at a nominal rate of 5% 
where the parties do not want questions to 
be raised on the source of their funds. The 
will enable black mon^ to be charSnelteed* 
into the white sector. 

S.I. 
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THEUNSTORY 

Much talk and less work has reduced the UN to an ineffective organisation which in the 40 years 
of its existence, has failed in its primary task of maintaining world peace. Yet, fevv would like to 
see the UN disbanded. A close look at the happenings in the major international forum. 


40 YEARS OF UN 

A delegate to the San Francisco 
conference. John Fosta Dulles said 
that the UN Charter could be "a 
‘ greater Magna Carta". Forty years later an 
Indian diplomat. Rikhi Jaipal. rentarked 
that it is fast becoming "a ppor nations 
club that has seen better days." One of the 
main criticisms against the UN that there is 
too much talk and very little action con¬ 
ducted within its halls, is. to a large extent, 
justified. Although UN peace keofting loi- 
ces do serve as a buffer between (.'otetiiial 
combatants on a few global hotspots and 
multinational UN forces- [jatrol the Golan 
Heights, southern Lebanon and tfie no¬ 
mans land between G-eek and Totkisfi 
Cyprus, they have tailed tc) cushion -lotion;. 
from attack on several occasions. Tin:, was 
especially ■ true of the infamous oct.iiMon 
when the UN pulled its troops out of the 
river peninsula at the instaiicn of a si/-dav 
war betweer-' Egypt tmo l;.'del in 19d7 
Further, the superpowers have rcpo.itcdly 
brushed aside the UN. esijecially when 
they waged their bloody wais in Vietnam 
and Afghanistan. In fact since the Korean 
conflict of the early ’BCs, the UN fias never 
forcefully inte.-.ened n j wai to rr.sioie 
peace. 

Part ol the responsibililv for the failure 
of the UN as a peace- keeper lies witti the 
Security Council, -especially the super¬ 
powers. In the early-days, the UN was 
dominated by the Western powees and 
they shaped the Security Council accord¬ 
ing to their needs. Each ol the five perma¬ 
nent members has a veto which has 
created impossible bottlenecks . in 
resolving conflicts. The US dominated the 
UN in the first 15 years ot its existence and 
hence it found it unnecessary to use its 
veto power frequently. Thus it usetf it only 
once in the first 25 years, and second time 
in 1972 in favour of Israel. But, in the last 
10 years, it has used it as many as 28 
times in favour of Israel. Soutfi Africa and 
its other friends. Russia has used its veto 
power 27 times, France and Britain four 
times each. Nationalist China once and the 
People's Republic of China, which 
rapiacad Nationalist China in the Security 


Council in 1971, once. While some politi¬ 
cal thinkers feel that the veto power is 
useful because it has helped to preserve 
the UN. it cannot be denied that it has 
often tied the hands of the UN. since the 
responsibility of peace’ keeping lies with 
the Allies. 

However, one must not ignore the 
achievements of the UN in other fields. It is 
said that the UN decolonisation committee 
has become redundant and uses up too 
mueft of valuable funds. The membership 
of the U.N has mushroomed from 50 to 
159 and more than 70 of the present 
members were territories under colonial 
rule when the UN was founded. The UN 
actively helped a number of them gain 
independence. vi 4 (British) Togoland. 
(British) Cameruons (Dutch). Nao Guinea, 
Zimbabwe, etc. It has'also helped to settle 
some international crises like the Cypruo 
crisis ot 19 76. 

But the real achievements of the UN lie 
not in the winding debates at the General 
Assembly, but in its many far-flung agen¬ 
cies which deal witfi importarTt- matters, 
like the collection of weathpr statistics (by 
the World Meteorological Organisation) or 
the standardisation of international mail 
delivery (by the Universal Postal Union) 
Otfier agencies are directly involveo in sav¬ 
ing lives. The UN Office ot ttie High Com¬ 
missioner for Refugees claims that it has 
helped place some 2bm stateless peorile 
The World Health Organisation (V7HO) fias 
eradicated small pox from the planet and 
considerably reduced malaria in many 
tropical countries. The UNICEF and WHO 
have also revolutionised child health care 
in developing countries. Th<7 Integrated 
Child Development Services (ICDS). loi 
instance, has succeeded in making a derii 
in the estimated 3 m deaths of children in 
India from diarrhoea and childhood dis¬ 
eases. The UN also helps countries stric¬ 
ken by natural disasters. For example the 
Office of Emergency Operations today 
spearheads massive famine relief efforts in 
Africa. The World Food Programme sent 
Rs 5.3 drores worth of food aid to victiAis 
of drought and other calamities in Ghaur. 
Mauritania. Indonesia and Sri Lanka, jin 
1983. At another level, the UN Develop¬ 
ment Programme (UNDf^ has given 


assistance, worth billions of dollars to 
developing counties, since 1948. I. • fact, 
India should be grateful to the UN (</' its 
agricultural revolution. The UN has done 
much good work in areas of women’s 
rights, human tights, food, water, environ¬ 
ment. etc. There are some who even feel 
that the UN should- keep international 
politics totally out of its arena and concen¬ 
trate on matteis involving the day to day 
development problems of humanity. 
However, even in such fields the UN 
would have sue teedetl more fiad the UN 
funds reached li eit inieoded beneficiaries. 

This year, on me 40th anniversa:'/ of 
the UN (sec Current Events), the UN is 
under fire from all sides. The US has 
demanded weighing of voting -n the 
Genera', ^s^sem -ly in ac''orHance v.ith the 
financial contribution ot each inembe! 
country, and h.'..' 'lirentened to cut 'rack its 
share of the UN’s .,nnual $ 806m budget 
from 2E% to 20% < tne UN did not .jgree 
to do so by the e^icl of 1980. The Soviet 
U non, on its p.irt, lias refused to p.iy for 
arr> peacekeepi.ic; lo'ces Cnticisi.i is ilso 
li'vcIL.-d at Its r.-Apc'isive bureaucracy 

However, desi..ite its many ‘ailiugs, 
p-jblif. Of union polls around tire v/ofici 
show that while many people .-ire dis- 
afioinied by the >INs performarice. few 
would like to see :i Jisha.nded. Wh.ii is 
perlir-;):; required '.o rnake.t’ne orgaoisaiion 
rno.eeffective ir less talk on diifciences 
between nations and more work tcjw.jrds 
the resolution of conflicts. S H b S i. 


UN AT WORK 

W hile pfusenring his annutii r- fiori 
to the General Asscmblv. on 
Sept 5. 198b, the UN 

Secretary-General. Javier Poie/ de Luellar, 
said. "We face today a world ol airnost 
infinite promise which is also a world of 
potentially terminal danger." It was firc- 
cisely to avoid such danger and create a 
world of such promi.se that the UN wds 
formed 40 years ago 

The name United Nations (UN) v 
adopted during World War li to denote a 
nations allied in opposition to the axis 
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powers—Germany, Italy and Japan—and 
later adopted as the name of the postwar 
world organisation. Conceived by Presi¬ 
dent Tranklin D. Roosevelt, the term first 
achieved worldwide prominence when the 
Declaration of the United Natioris was 
signed by 26 states on Jan 1, 1942. set¬ 
ting forth the war .aims of the allied 
powers. 

The UN Charter 

The first major step towards the for¬ 
mulation of a permanent organisation was 
taken at the Dumbarton Oaks 
conference—a meeting of diplomatic 
experts of the big four powers (USA. UK, 
USSR. Chin^—held from Aug 21 to Oct 
7. 1944. 

The Dumbarton Oaks proposals, mod¬ 
ified by proposals presented at the Yalta 
conference, formed tne basis of negotiations 
at the UN Conference of International 
Organisation (UNICO), convened at San 
Francisco on Apr 25. 1945. and drafted 
the Charter of the UN. The Charter war, 
signed on June 26. 1945, by the rep¬ 
resentatives of the 50 countries: Poland, 
not represented at the conference, signed 
later and became one of the 51 original 
member states. The UN officially came 
into existence on Oct 24. 1945. when the 
Charter had been ratified by a majority of 
tfi5 signatories. This day is celebrated as 
UN Day throughout the world. 

The signing of the Charter signalled 
the'.repudiation of wars, renewal of 
faith in peace and a desperate bid by man¬ 
kind to survive. Less significantly, the San 
Francisco conference was the first major 
international conference for two millon- 
niums without being dominated by 
Europe. 

The aims^pf the UN. as set forth in the 
Charter afeT to maintain intemationnf 
peace and security; to develop friendly 
relations among natioru: to co-operate 
internationally in solving intemationcl 
economic. social. cuhural and 
humanitarian problems and in promoting 
respect for human rights and fundamental 
fre^oms: to be a centre for harmonising 
the actions of nations in attaining these 
common ends. 

The UN acts in accordance with the 
following principFas: all member states are 
sovereign and equal: all member states 
shall fulfill in good faith their obligations 
under the Charter, ail members shall settle 
their international disputes by peaceful 
means and shall refrain from the threat or 
use of force against arvy state: and all 
members shall assist the UN in any action 
tt takes in accordance with the Charter. 

It was only in 1946 that New York was 
chosen as the UN headquarters The first 
site of the UN Secretariat was at Church 
House in London, and the first Genera 
Assembly meeting was at Central Hall. 


Westminister. Membership to the UN is 
open to all peace-loving nations which 
accept the obfigations of the UN Charter. 
As of January, 1985. its membership 
stands at 159. Under the Charter, the offi¬ 
cial languages of the UN are Chinese. 
English. Frwtch. Russian and Spanish. 
Arabic was added as the official language 
of the Goneraf Assembly, the Security 
Council and the Economic and Social 
Council. 

The Charter established six principal 
organs of the UN; the General Assembly, 
the Security Council, the Economic and 
Social Council, the Trusteeship Council, 
the International Court of Justice and the 
Secretariat. Except the Court, which is 
located at The Hague, in the Netherlands, 
all the others are based at the UN head¬ 
quarters in New York. 

General Assembly 

Functioning almost like a 'World Parlia¬ 
ment'. the General Assembly is the 
deliberative organ of the UN where all the 
members have one vote. Decisions on 
ordinary matters are taken by a simple 
majority, while those on important ques¬ 
tions like recommendations on peace and 
security, admission of new members and 
budgetary matters, require a two-third 
majority. The Assembly holds its regular 
session from mid-September to mid- 
December each year. Special or 
emergency sessions are held when 
necessary. Even when not in session its 
work goes on in special committees cort- 
cerned wrth specific topics like the First 
Committee (disarmament and related 
international security rriritters): special 
Political Committee; Second Committee 
(economic and financial matters^; Third 
Committee (social, humanitarian and 
cutturat maters^; Fourth Committee 
(decolonisaiion matters): Fifth Committee 
(admir.i&'rative riKf budgetary motter^; 
and Sixth Committee (legal matter^: 
Althougn the Assembly has no power to 
compel action by any goverriment. its 
recommendations carry the weight of 
world opinion. 

Security Council 

The organ to which the Charter gives 
primary responsibility for maintaining 
peace and security is the Security 
Council—the only inter-governmental 
body of the UN which is permanently in 
session. The Council has 15 members, of 
which China. I ;ance. the USSR, UK arrd the 
USA are permanent members. The other 
10 are elected by the Assembly for two- 
year terms. Except in votes on procedural 
questions, a decision cannot be taken if 
one of the permanent members vetoes it. 
In case of a threat to peace the Council 
usucity first the parties to negotiate 
and sorrretimes the Secretary-Generei is 
requested to investigate and report on the 


situation. Jt may itaelf tmidertakeai^^ - 

tion and mediation pr ^ focth principliH 
for a Mttlerrient. The Council exercises the 
trusteeship Unctions of the United Natiohs 
in “strategic areas”. The. duties of'the 
Council also include recommendations to 
the Assembly of a candidate for the post of 
Secr^ary-General and the admission of 
nw members to the UN. 

OtharOrgans 

Working under the authority of the 
General Assembly, the Economic and 
Social Council (which has'54 me/nbers) 
co-ordinates the- economic and social 
affairs of tha UN and the related 
specialised agencies and institutions. The 
Councils duties include making recom- 
mendalioiu and guiding actwities aimed at 
spurring world trade, encouraging 
economic growth-of the developing coun¬ 
tries. promoting the observance of human 
rights, improving' the status of women, 
ending discrimination against minorities, 
securing the better use of natural resour¬ 
ces and energy, spreading the benefits of 
science and technology, administering UN. 
aid programmes, and fostering world co¬ 
operation in areas such as better housing, 
family planning or prevention of crime. 

The Trusteeship Council was 
established to ensure that governments 
responsible for the administration of Trust 
Territories took adequate steps to prepare 
them for self-government or independen¬ 
ce. The Council, v/hich now has five mem¬ 
bers. is the only organ whose activities 
have diminished over the years. - 

The intemetional Court of Justice is the - 
priqqjpal judicial organ of the UN. It cor^ 
sists of 15 judges elected by the General 
Assembly and the Security Council. Oniy 
states may be parties in contentious cases 
brought b^ore the Court. But. a State can 
ateo' rabiseto abide t>y theCourt's<iecision. 

The Secretariat works for the other 
organs of tha UN and administers the day- 
to-day programmes and policies laid down 
by them. Its head, the Seaetary-General. 
has many functions one of which is to 
bring to the attention of the Security Coun¬ 
cil any matter which, in his opknion, 
threatens international peace and security. 
Decodes 

Beginning in .,1960. the General 
Assembly has proclaimed three successive 
United Nations Developmant Decades to. 
aid developing countries. To achieve the 
aims set forth during these decades, the 
UN set up a number of speciaiised agen- 
oies. The United Nations Developrnent 
Programme (UNDP), an amalgamatiori of 
the Exptanded Programme (1948) and th^r 
Special Fund (1959), is the. major channdt - 
of funding fpr the specia&sed ageiwiee in 
the UN system: TheUNDP supports soma., 
5.000 projects eacb year in-more than >. 
150 countries and terrkiviea: the-volume 
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0 f ifkt ctovelopmem work onried 
ou^lundar Us auapkws be^ ovor $ 1.7b 
anniially. though member countries pay 
over half the costs involvBd. 

the first Ufliteclhlstions Conference on 
Trade and ISevalopment (UNCTAD), held 
in Geneva in 1964, led to the establish¬ 
ment of UNCTAD, as a permanent organ 
of die General Assembly in Oecwi4>er the 
same year. UNCTAD i^otiates and 
adopts multilateral legal insKfuments in the 
field of international trade. To deal with 
perennial problems of low and erratic 
orices of raw materials in world trade on 
wNch most developing countries depend 
heavily for export earnings. UNCTAD 
adopted the InMgrated Programme for 
Commodities in 1976. an agreement 
invoMng specific commoditiss—natural 
rubber (1979). cocoa-'(1980) and tin 
(1981). Other multilateral agreements 
include the Convention bn a Code of Con¬ 
duct tor Linear Contorenqo8.t1974); the Set 
of Multilaterally Agre«ti .Equitable Prin¬ 
ciples and Rules for the Comrol of Restric¬ 
tive Business Practices (1980); and the 
United Nations Convention on Inter¬ 
national Multimodal Transport of Goods 
(1980). 

The United Nations Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Organisation (UNIDO) was 
^abnshed in 1967. to promote and 
accelerate the industrialisation of the 
deveioping countries and co-ordinate all 
UN activities in this field. 

hi a 1962 resolution, the General 
Assembly had declared that developing 
countries had "the right to determine freely 
the use of their natural resources." Subse- 
:iuently. the Economic and Social Council 
established the Committee on Natural 
Resources in 1970 followed by the 
establishment of the Unitrid Natrons Revolv¬ 
ing Fund for Natural Resources Expidratior 
in 1973. Wlien petroleum prices shot up 
in the 1970s and the world began to 
realise that known supplies of this precious 
commodity would not last forever, atten¬ 
tion was focussed on new and renewable 
sources of energy. This led to the UnKed 
Nations Conference on Mew arid Renew¬ 
able Sources of Energy, in Nairobi in 
August 1981. 

Enviren me r it 

The United Nations Environment Pro- 
grara created in 197? monitors signifr 
cant changes in the em/rronmant and 
encourages, and co-ordinates sound 
environmental practices. Current UNDP 
projects deal with marine pollution in the 
Mediterranean, the Kuwait region, the Red 
Sea. and the Gulf of Aden, the Wider Car¬ 
ibbean. East. West and Central Africa, the 
East Asian Seas and the South-East and 
South-West Pacific; stopping the spread 
,,of deserts in the -SudanorSaheUwi region 
‘ of Africa: and the acotogy of mral and 
urban settlements, among others. 


Uocatad in NaaobL ia HABITAT, the UN 
oa H t i e oonoamad' with housing, set- 
tlemants and related environmental plan- 
n^. Its projects cover such areas as 
national sattlernant policies and program¬ 
mes. rural and urban housing and infras¬ 
tructure development slum upgrading and 
sites-and-services schemes, etc. 

The World Food Council seeks to pro¬ 
mote the establishmem of an effective ^ 
tern of world food security through niore 
open trade and assurances of continuity of 
food supplies for developing countries. 
Other food a Ad programmes include the 
World Food Programme, which it spon¬ 
sors jointly with FAO and the International 
Fund for Agricultural Development which 
finances food production in developing 
countries 
Pttpukrtien 

With the woild's population increasing 
bv leaps and bounds, the United Nations 
turned Its attention to. the problem and 
formed the United Nations Funds tor Pop¬ 
ulation Activities (UNFP^. UNFPA e now 
the largest internationally-funded source pf 
assistance to pooulation orogrammes in 
developing countries. 

Ever since the General /^embly con¬ 
vened the World Conference of the Inter¬ 
national Women's Year in Mexico in 
1975. international recognition of the 
important role women play in develop-' 
ment has increased. 1975 was declared 
the International Women’s Year, focussing 
on the three-fold objective of equality, 
development and peace. 

UNICEF 

The United Nations International 
Children's Emergency Fund (UNICEF) was 
created by the General Assembly in 1946. 
to meet the emergency needs of children 
in post-war Europe and China for food, 
drugs and clothing. In 1950, the 
Assembly changed the main emphasis of 
the fund’s mandate to programmes of 
long-range benefit to children of develop¬ 
ing countries. Three years later, the 
Assembly decided that UNICEF should 
continue this work indefinitely: ns name 
was changed to the United Nations 
Children's Fund, but the well-known 
acronym UNICEF was retained. Under its 
Basic Services strategy, adopted in 1.976. 
UNICEF assists goverriments to plan, 
develop and extend low-cost comniunity- 
based services in the inter-related fields of 
maternal and child health, applied nutri¬ 
tion; clean water and sanitation, formal 
and non-formal eoucation. responsible 
parerrthooO and supporting services for 
women and girls. When the General 
Asseibbly dsfsignated 1979 as the 
IntsmationBi Yaar pt the Child. UNICEF ser¬ 
ved aathe ‘lead agency , co-ordinating the 
activities of the United Nations system. 

The UN's scope covers various other 
fields as welt—youth and developipent 


(1985 has been prodaimed intemadonai 
Youth Yeai); the alderty and the aging: dis- 
abied persons; Human flights: refugeea- 
the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees (UNHCR) was awarded the 
Nobel Ps8M Prize in 1954 and 1981; 
international control of narcotic drugs and 
psychotropic substances: prevention of 
crime and treatment of offenders: training 
and research, through the United Nations 
institute for Training and Research 
(UNITAI^: decolonisation: and inter¬ 
national law.. 

Following • World War II. the UN 
became a Kind of ‘roof organisation’ for the 
major enterprises In systematic inter¬ 
national.'co-Operation. Almost 15 of the 
agencies are known as 'specialized agen¬ 
cies’ who report to the Economic and 
Social Council annually. They are the 
International Labour Organisation (ILO) 
Food and Agriculture Organisation of the 
United Nations (FAO). me Unit^ Nations 
Educatfonal. Scientific and Cultural 
Organisation (UNESCO), the World Health 
Orqanisation (WHO), World Bank/ 
Irrtemationai Bank for Rebonstruction and 
Development (IBRD). International 
Development Association (IDA). Inter¬ 
national Finance Corporation (IFQ. Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund (IMF). 
International Civil Aviatjon Organisation 
(ICAO), Uniyersal Postal Union (UPU). 
international Telecommunication Union 
(ITU). World Meteorological Organisation 
(WHO). International Maritime Organisa¬ 
tion (IMO|. World Intellectual Property 
Organisation (WlPO) International Fund 
for Agricultural Development (IFAD). The 
International Atomic Energy Agency 
(IAEA), established in 1957, reports to the 
General Assembly. The General Agree¬ 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) is a muF 
tilaterbi agreement which lays down rules 
for international trade. 

T hic IS the most ominous ot an numbers. and 
plavs an important part in the superstition'. 
o1 the world. 

Hotels and buildings avoid it in the marking of 
rheir rooms and floors. The source of this super¬ 
stition is said to have been the Last Supper, when 
1 3 diners sat down at the table and one of them 
deceived Christ. 

In American history the number seems to have 
lacked any sinister connotations. The Mstorv of 
USA started with 13 colonies. TheUSflaE^hasIS 
stars and 13 stripes. 

The German composer Richard We'jner con¬ 
sidered the number lucky Fhs name contained 
13 letters and he was txvn in 18' 3. He leh 
school at the age of T3, loved 13 wjmon and 
died on 13, 1883. 

Ihe famous crickei pla/er Gur iiptre Vis- 
wanaih considers the number very u I icky. The 
number is said to have destroyed bLs ciieer—he 
would always lose his wicket wheri .«i> score 


stood at 13. 


Rwi Aiitatriva. Gauhmti 
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Starting a naw Mriat on tho promior 
institutiom of Indio. Some wolMcnown 
and wmo noMO'Wolt-known. 


Informotion-packod to incrooM your 
oworonou about your country. This 
tinw footuring tho National Dofonco 
Collogo—tho only on* of its kind in 
India and raniwa among tho host in 
tho world. 


W inning a war requires not only 
great understanding and co¬ 
operation among the three 
defence services of a nation, viz, the 
Army, the Navy and ttie Air Force, but 
also interaction with civil authorities. 
World War I taught the UK this invaluable 
lesson. And, in 1927. the Imperial 
Defence College or the Royal College of 
Defence Studies, as it is now called, was 
established in London wfwne for the first 
time ever, senior civilian and military 
officers came together to jointly analyse 
me complex problems of national securi- 
*y. Soon the idea was adopted by the US 
and Canada and 25 ^'sars ago. by India 
too. 

On Apr 27. 1960. the National 
Defence College (NDC). located at New 
Delhi, was inaugurated by the then PM 
Jawaharlal Nenru. Ranked among the 
world’s best defence institutions today, 
the NDC is undoubtedly the ftighest seat 
of learning for future policy makersof the 
country. The college conducts a ten-and- 
a-half-month course, annually, from the 
first week cf January to the third week of 
November. The object of the course is to 
encourage free exchange of ideas in an 
informal and relaxed atmosphere so as to 
broaden the horizons of the 'student' 
Officers as well as their understanding of 
the various factors—economic, political, 
military, scientific and organisational— 


involved in the planning of national 
strategy. It also widens their global 
outlook. 

S&ys a senior member of the faculty: 
"The course provides the students witfi an 
enormous opportunity to reflect and 
brings about a refinement of tfieir overall 
intellectual build up." The atmosphere, 
too. he points out. is particularly con- 
di^cive to self-learning as each man is free 
to express his views and ideas freely. 
More importantly there is no fear of 
evaluation. 

GMirce Contant 

The syllabus of the course consists of a 
study ol the socio-ttolitical and economic 
developments of the country, the major 
powers of the world and India's 
neighbours in particular, their policies and 
the problems of India's defence and 
security. All this culminates in the forma¬ 
tion of a national strategy for the country 
in the coming decade. The faculty does 
not have a direct involvement in teaching. 
It. however, plans the study with respect 
to its structure, content, goals and objec¬ 
tives and accordingly arranges lectures by 
experts and field tours. The guest lecture 
programmes form a particularly important 
part of the course. For the subject under 
study the best available authority on the 
subject is invited to deliver a lecture 
following which the students have an 
informal question-answer session with 
him which encourages tree and frank 
exchange of ideas. This also helps them 
fortify, modify or alter their views. 

A batch of 60 officers, including 12 
foreigrters. attend the course every year. 
Indian officers—both civilian and 
defence—are nominated for the course. 
Only "high fliers with potential to go 
places' and having brilliant service records 
are selected for the course. The foreign 
students are taken on an exchange basis. 
The students are divided into five 
Integrated Analysis Groups (lAG) of 12 
members each. Each lAG undertakes a 
total of 11 studies of which three relate 
to the Indian environment, social and 
political issues, economy, science and 
technology while seven relate to the inter¬ 
national environment affecting India’s 
security. Each lAG prepares a paper at 
the end of each study in which it gives its 
recommendations. As an aliimni member 
of the NDC puts it: "The focus in such a 
study IS on 'what should have been 
done!" All these studies lead to the final 
and most important study of national 
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security.' The papers presented By the 
lACs are circulated^ among them and dis¬ 
cussed at length 'whereupon a general 
consensus is evolved. For each study the 
composition df the lAGs changes so that 
every office' gets an opportunity to work 
with all his fellow students. Field tours are 
conducted, too. including visits to indus¬ 
trial complexes, frontier areas, -service 
establishments and ten neighbouring 
countries. At the end of each session 
each officer is requited to submit a thesis 
on any particular aspect of a national or 
International prpblem in whiph he i.s par¬ 
ticularly interested. 

Foreign Studenh 

Interaction amortg high ranking officials 
of various countries goes a long way in 
creating better relations among them. 
Also the problems of neighbouring court-, 
tries are similar to some extent. Thereby 
they can learn from each other’s 
experiences. 

The Irtdian officers, too. learn from 
their foreign counterparts. This interaction 
with officers of other countries gives them 
a' better idea of their standing vis-a-vis the 
developed ahd developing nations, and 
their geo-strategic location. 

General Reactions 

According to an alumni member wh6 
IS currently a joint secretary with the 
Government of India: "The course is 
essentially designed to widen your 
outlook. This kind of exposure is benefi¬ 
cial as you can visualise exactly where 
your work stands in the wider framework 
of things. Also you get a comprehensive 
qyerview of the state of the nation from 
vaRous perspectives." Another alumni 
member echoes the same sentiment, and 
adds. "Exposure to diametrically opposite 
conditions is made possible through 
students exchange." 

The NDC course is undoubtedly of 
tremendous value to the top brass of any 
country. PM Rajiv Gandhi said in his 
message to the college on the occasion 
of its silver jubilee: "The defence of the 
country is not the responsibility of the 
armed forces alone.... It is also important 
that senior defence officers and senior 
officers of our civil services get ah oppor¬ 
tunity. on the eve of their induction into 
the highest levels of their respective car¬ 
eers. to interact with each other so as to 
broaden and deepen their understanding 
and perceptions. The courses conducted 
by the National Defence College enable 
this to happen." As Admiral R.H. 
Tahiliani. Chief of Naval Staff, puts it 
"Some of the top decision-makers both in 
the informed fraternity and amongst the 
civilian-officers must continue to pass 
through its (NDQ portals and get an 
insight into all tho complex factors which* 
govern rtational security in its broadest 
sense." ■' 
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BY RAGHU BHATNAGAR 6 RAJUL BHARGAVA. Univwsity of Rajasthan. Jaipur 


Handle with care! That's what 
the sensitive business of letter¬ 
writing is all aboLit. The ■ 
'whys' and the 'hows' of this 
subtle exercise. For the Bank 
(PO) and other forthcoming 
exams. 

B oth individuals ^d organisations 
have to deal with'.other individuals 
and organisations, fri some cases 
direct contact is possibly,.Iti most, indirect 
means have to be employed, one of which 
is correspondence. Three factors play a 
crucial role in any correspondence. They 
are the subject/topic, the audience and the 
purpose. Of these the subject or the topic 
is given. Conscious care has to be taken of 
the other two factors. The correspondent 
must take info account the nature of the 
audience, their values, knowledge., and 
maturity. Above all. he must pay proper 
heed to their ego or self-esteem. 

The most neutral letter is one that 
merely seeks to convey information. 
However, more often than not the purpose 
of writing is to make tl.e reader agree with 
the writer's opinion, or take some action, 
or both. Nothing will defeat this purpose 
more than the assumption by the writer 
that what matters most is his own per¬ 
sonal perspective without paying proper 
attention to that of the reader. 

Closely related to the concepts of sub¬ 
ject. audience and purpose is the concept 
of tone, which refers to the writer's 
attitude towards his subject and audience/ 
readers. The tone of a piece of writing is 
revealed through the writer's style and is 
usually indicated by labels such as formal, 
casual, serious, solemn, humorous, ironic, 
contemptuous, condescending and so on. 

How important the above factors are in 
good correspondence is best illustrated by 
taking two examples, the first a piece of 
bad writing and the second that of good 

Finf Vvnien 

Sept 10.1985 

Mrs Kavita Day 
Editor, Monthly Digest 
22, Nizamuddin East 
New Delhi 
Dear Mrs Dey, 

■ The coverage of youth activities in your 


magazine is inexcusably lousy. During the 
past four months youth programme both 
at the centre and state levels have barely 
been mentioned. Thi$ is simply scan¬ 
dalous. Your special correspondent doing 
write-ups on youth activities is a half¬ 
witted bore. 

Do I have to remind you that some 
60% of your readership consists of people 
aged between 20 and 25? How would 
you feel if they cancelled their subscription 
to the Monthly Digest? 

Yours sincerely. 
(Signature) 
Ravi Verma 
(A Young Subscriber) 

Second Version 

Sept 10. 1985 

Mrs Kavita Dey 
Editor. Monthly Digest 
22, Nizamuddin East 
New Delhi 
Dear Mrs Dey. 

As a young admirer of your magazine, 
Monthly Digest. I have been its subscriber 
ever since its inception. However, of late I 
have noticed a minor defect, which is of 
course no reflection on the otherwise 
excellent overall quality of the magazine. 
There has been a steady increase in youth 
activities in the country but for some inex¬ 
plicable reason their coverage ir your 
esteemed magazine has lost both verve 
and volume. I am sure this is an uninten¬ 
ded lapse and no policy decision. Its, 
removal will win you new subscribers. 

Yours sincerely 
(Signature) ’ 
Ravi Verma 

• 

An angry, offensive and insulting tone is 
bound to get a hostile reaction. Such will 
be the fate of the first version. On the other 
hand the second version will result in posi¬ 
tive action and may even earn the 
gratitude of the editor. The difference bet¬ 
ween the two versions is essentially that of 
tone. If effective communication is the 
transferring of a thought or a message to 
another party so that it can be understood 
and acted upon', then both effectiveness 
and communicability will ovenMhelmingly 
depertd upon the tone of the 
commurricatioa 

Let us now consider some of the points 
in wiitinq effective letters. Since there is no 
face to face contact in letter-writing, 
utmost care must be taken to avoid caus¬ 


ing confusion or mlsurfd^ai‘idn(t''^liy'' 
ntaK;^ IKS I8n«^ -^nq^psinctseDB 
possible. ' ' i " 

Ctarity belongs as much'to'thoughts' as 
to expression. First of all the writer of a let¬ 
ter should be clear about what he wants to 
convey. Confused thinking results, in lack 
of purpose and it in turn takes away from 
the effectiveness of communication. 
Similarly, imprecise expression caused by 
bad syntax, wrong choice of words anu 
excessive length of sentences cause mis¬ 
understanding and failure to get the 
desired response. 

For being concise the writer should be 
to-the-point and logical. He must also 
avoid all padding. The last quality requires' 
both coherence and orderliness. The basic 
rules of good paragraph-writing must be 
followed in writing letters too. Each 
paragraph should have uriity and proper 
sequencing of ideas with smooth inter- 
sentence'transitions. 

Courtesy and politeness are as much 
virtues of good correspondence as of 
good behaviour. Part of courtesy lies in 
making letters easy to deal with. This is 
best ensured by giving a reference and a 
subject, wherever necessary. Many 
foreign firms and organisations have the 
normal practice of printing your reference 
and our reference on their letter heads, 
usually below the date line; 

, Sep 14. 1985 

Your ref. 

Our ref. 

As for the subject, it can be typed or writ¬ 
ten either above the salutation or between 
the salutation and the body of the letter as 


follows; 

Suburban water supply—need 
revamping 

Dear Sir. 

It is an open secret that suburban... 

for 

or 

Dear Sir. 

Suburban water supply—need 
levamping. 

It IS an open secret that suburban... 

for 


We may now consider matter.-, of form 
and arrangement f'rst in relation to per¬ 
sonal and then business letters, thougfi 
quite a few points are common to both. 
PERSONAl LETTERS 
The Address 

It is usual to write full postal addre.ss of 
the sender in the top right hand comer of 
the note paper. 

Narula House 
24. Tilak Marg 
Civil Lines 
Bombay 400 039 

The Dote 

The date can be written in several ways, 

eg- 
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Thursday, ■t2tfrSJi|Jtr1‘988 -^ 

12 th Sept 1985 
Sept 12 th. 1985 
Sept 12. 1985 

However, for the sake of consistency any 
one of the above ways should be selected 
and adhered to. A full stop at the end of 
the date is not necessary artd the date is 
always written below the sender's address. 

The Salutation 

Ail personal letters usually begin with a 
'Dear' followed by the receiver's name. The 
actual form of the name depends upon the 
level of familiarity or formality which exists 
between the sender and the receiver. The 
tendency to address a person only by his 
surname wKhout his title (i.e. Mr, Mrs. 
Miss. Ms) must be avoided. 

So far as punctuation after the saluta¬ 
tion is concerned, the British practice— 
which has been adopted here—isvto place 
a comma, whereas the Arnerican practice 
is to place a colon, e.g. 

Dear Miss Saxena. (British) 

Dear Miss Saxena; (American) 

A good convention to follow is to use 
small f. m, s. and b in father, mother, sis¬ 
ter, and brother when they are used as 
kinship terms and to use capital letters 
when the terYns refer to members of a 
Christian religious order. 

Ttw Conclusion 

Personal letters generally end witfi a 
short sentence like 

I wish you a really nice holiday. Yoirrs 

sincerely. 

This is a perfectly good ending, however, 
trouble arises when a letter ends with a 
sentence beginning with a participle and 
two conventions are not observed— 
placing a comma at the end of the sen¬ 
tence and adding the words 'I remain' witfr 
another comma after them. Thus it will be 
right to write: 

Wishing you a really nice holiday. I remain. 
Yours sincerely. 

The Complimentary Close 

The most common Riding used in a 
personal letter is 'Yours sincerely, or 'Sin¬ 
cerely yours.' However, depending upon 
the closeness and intimacy of the 
relationship between the addresser and 
the addressee the following endings are 
also in order. 

Yours.' Yours as ever,’ 'Yours 
affectionately.' 

FORMAL LETTERS 

Addross and Dalo 

Their layout is the same as that of per¬ 
sonal letters. 

Addrotsoo's Address 

Both in formal and business letters the 
address of the addressee is written on the 
left side of the page, just above the 
salutation but below the levei of the date 
as follows 


' 127 GtWHlRtjirfi 
Star Avenue 
Bomb^40&029 
Sept 15.1985 

Messrs Atrtia Ram 8 C6. 

37. Circular Road 
Calcutta 700 019 
Dear Sirs, 

Some people prefer to write the 
addressee's address at the end of the letter 
on the left side of the page below the level 
of the signature. For example 
I look forward to receiving your reply. 

Yours faithfully, 
R.A. Rahim 

Messrs. Atma Ram 8 Co. 

37. Circular Road 
Calcutta-700 019. 

The Salutation 

Dear Sir where name of the addressee is 
not known 
Dear Madam 

Dear Mr/Mrs/Miss/Ms Purohit 

Dear Sirs (when addressed to a firm, i.e.. a 

partnership). 

BUSINESS LETTERS 

The Addren 

There is no difference in the layout of 
the address and the date, except that most 
firms and business houses have their own 
printed letterheads which give'the name 
and address of the firnybusiness house. If 
that is the case the general layout of the 
upper half of the letter will take the follow¬ 
ing form; 

Telegram; Bhavisu 

BHARTIYA VIDYALAYA SUPPLIERS 
Telephone: 620111 
3. Garden Colony. Chennanagar 
Madras 600 021. 

September 14,1985 
Our Ref; BYS/GM/502 
YourRef: RB/PS/193 

The Addresfoe's Address 

Here too the same practice is observed 
as described earlier in the case of formal 
letters. But in some cases there may be an 
extra attention line, which means that the 
letter is for the attention of a particular per¬ 
son. The attention line occurs above the 
addressee's address: 

F or the attention of MrV.M. Sin ha 

Messrs Atma Ram 8 Co.. 

37, Circular Road 
Calcutta-700 019. 

TluLRafararica Una 

Two positions are possible in this case. 
The first has been given earlier while dis¬ 
cussing the address on the letterhead of a 
business letter. The other may be on the 
left of the page opposite the date line. 

Ttie Salutation 

This has been dealt with under formal 


is 'Dear Sirs' when 

partner and Dear SifTt^dm 'in o^fier 
cases. • - ’ ' ■ ( 

Tlw Sub|Mt Una 

. It was daid in the beginning that it is 
necessary to mention the subject at the 
head of a letter. The subject line can occur 
either just above the salutation'or between 
the salutation and the body of the letter 
Our order Nb.'52 9 for stapler s 
dear Sirs, ' . - 

or 

Dear Sirs, 

Our order No 529 for stap lers 

Tha Complimontary Ciosa 

This too is the same as informal letters. 
One fact wonfi remembering, however, is 
that if the letter has been written on behalf 
of the firm/partnership, the name of the 
firm must be* typed between the com¬ 
plimentary close (usually. Yours faithfulM 
and the signaturei 

V"" Yours faithfully. 

Messrs Atma Ram 8 Co 
(Signature) 
V.M. Sinha. Manager 

Enclosurof 

An indication of the enclosure(s). if any, 
.IS given on the letter itself On the left side 
at the bottom. Both 'Enel* and 'Enc' can be 
used as abbreviations. One may either give 
a^description of the enr.losure(s) or its/their 
nurnbei. 

The Address on the Envelope 

The addiess on tfre envelope .should be 
writtcn/iypedas legibly and completely as 
possible. It is always desirable to mention 
tha^PIN or the Zip Code to facilitate 
delivery. The word 'Messrs' need not be 
put before the name of the firm when writ¬ 
ing to a limited company. However, it 
must be put when writing to a partnership. 


SUPER COMPUTER 

U nbelievable feats by computers have 
become so frequent an occurrence in 
this high technology era that new 
breakthroughs in computer technology have 
ceased to astound. Twelve hundred page.s of a 
multi-volume eiicyclopaedia per second and 
the new Series 39 mainframe computer was 
through with its entire contents in three minutes 
flat. Launched by the London-based imer- 
national Computers Ltd (ICL). it is a combina¬ 
tion of British computer design expertise and 
fibre optic technologies with the chip technol¬ 
ogy from Fujitsu of Japan. 

Claimed to be the fastest in the world, (he 
fibre optic system will enable the new com¬ 
puter to link users across the world. To top it 
all, despite its enorrrKius computing power, the 
smallest unit occupies less than a jcubic metre 
of space, and it is the first highpowpred 
machine which can be used iii an office wi^out 
its own air-conditioning system. 
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... with satellites. In this 
second and concluding part 
on them, an outline of their 
unimaginably multi-faceted, 
inter-linked systems. Plus two 
at-a-glance information- 
packed tables. 

Communication System 

The communication system in a space 
mission performs three primarv functions, 
viz. telemetry, telecommand and tracking. 
The information gathered from the 
experiments, various auxiliary onboard 
instruments, as well as about the spacec¬ 
raft fdnctioning itself, is normally pro¬ 
cessed suitably and transmitted to a 
ground station via the satellite telemetry. 


The telecommand system enables exercis- 
:ng control on the spacecraft from a 
ground station. Operations such as putting 
the spacecraft in different functional 
modes and correcting in-orbit anomalies 
are earned out using this system. Ttie deter 
mination of the location of the satellite at 
different times during its orbital motion is 
made possible by the tracking system. 
Attitude ContmiB Sensors System 

Attitude control of a spacecraft is the 
orientation of the satellite fixed axes with 
respect to a desired reference frame, 
thereby providing the necessary alignment 
for the operation of payloads, sensors, 
antenna and even solar panels. The rele¬ 
vant information about the attitude is 
generated by a system of sensors that 
sense the directions of certain well known 
landmarks in space such as the sun. the 
earth's magnetic field, the infrared horizon 



* 


of the earth or some bright stars. 

Once the design goals are laid down, 
there are at least lour major elements in 
the design of a control system for a 
spacecraft, ffrese include mission analysis, 
dynamic and reliability analysis, hardware 
implementation and finally testing and 
design eyaluation. 

In the mission analysis phase, the 
overall mission profile vis-a-vis the attitude 
control requirements are examined. The 
availability of the ground support facilities 
and the interfaces between the onboard 
and the ground systems are additional 
considerations in the mission analysis. 

Dynamics analysis is carried out for 
various control modes, ensuring stability 
for all possible mass distributions and flex¬ 
ibilities a^ well as disturbances such as 
gravity gradient, magnetic, solar radiation, 
aerodynamic and those arising from the 
ofieration of the onboard tiardware. 
Stability analysis is done for all |>ossible 
modes including transition modes from 
one phase to another. 

The implementation of an attitude con¬ 
trol system has several approaches that 


57. 

No. 

Name 

Country/ Launch date 
organisa¬ 
tion 

1. 

Pioneers 

1-1 1 

USA 

Aug 1 7. 1 gfaS to 
Aprb. 1973 

2. 

Orbiting 
oolar Obser¬ 
vatory OSO 
1-8 

USA 

Mar 7. 1962 to 
Jun21, 19/& 

3. 

COSMOS 

1-861 

USA 

Mar 16. 1962 to 
May 2b. 1973 

A-. 

Orbiting 
Geopiiysical 
Observatory 
060 1-6 

USA 

Sep 4. 1964 to 
Jun b. 1969 

b. 

Dektron 1 -4 

USA 

Jan 30. 1964 to 
Jull, 1964 

6. 

Pegasus 1 -3 

USA 

Feb 16, 1965 to 
Jut ’30. 1965 

7. 

Orbiting 

/Astronomical 

Observatory 

USA 

Apr 8. 1966 to 
Aug 21. 1972 

8 . 

Diapason 

1 82 

France 

8 Feb 1967 ft 
lb Feb 1967 

9- 

ESR0 2A 

2B. lAand 
IB • 

European 

Space 

Agency 

May 29, 1367 
to Oct 1. 1969 

to. 

Shinsei 

Japan 

Sep 28. 1971 

11 . 

Aeros 1 

FRG 

Dec 16. 1972 

12 . 

Prognoz 1 -7 

USA 

Apr 14. 1972 to 
Oct 30. 1978 

•13. 

ESR04 

European Nov22. 1972 
Space 

Agency 

14 . 

ANSI 

Nether¬ 

lands 

Aug 30. 1974 


SCIENTIFIC SATELLITES 


57. 

No. 

Nime 

Country/ Launch date 
organisa¬ 
tion 

15. 

Helios 1 

West 

Germany 

Dec 10. 1974 

16. 

TAryabfiaia 

India 

7i|fir19. 1975 

17, 

High Energy 
Astronomy 
Observatory 
HEAO 1 -3 

USA 

Aug 12. 1977 
Sep 20. 1979 

18. 

Goes 1 ft 2 

European 

Apr 20. 197/ ft 



Space 

Agency 

Jul 14. 1978 

19. 

Hakijcho 

Jatian 

Feb21. 1979 

20. 

Btiaskara 

India 

Jun 7. 1979 

21. 

Solar 

Maximurrr 

Mission 

(SMM) 

USA 

Feb 14. 1980 

22. 

Voyager 

1 82 

NASA 

Voyager 1 on 
Sop 5. 19/7 ft 
Voyager 2 on 
Aug 20. 197 7 

23. 

ISEE 

NASA 

Delta Irom Cape. 
Canaveral on Aug 
12,1978 

24. 

ISO 

European 

Space 

Agency 

TViane tnom Kourou 
in late 1980's or 
early 1990's 

25. 

Exo Sat 

European Late May 1983 
Space 

Agency 

26. 

IRAS 

NASA. 

Jan 26. 1983 


. Nether¬ 
lands Ae¬ 
rospace 


57. Name 

No. 

Country/ 

organisa¬ 

tion 

Launch Date 

27. Aiiifitr;/Cf:h/ 

Lab H 
British 
Sr.iericf 
ft Lniji- 
neeriny 
Reseai r.li 
(.'ooin;ii 
SLRC/ 

August 1 y!!4 , 

IRM 

NASA 

. K , a, 

28. Gi'.iiio 

t iir'i|ii!fin 

Ji.;,'- '\.''i.r.i 


Spar'i! 

i:i;Jri 

29. Space 

Agiincy 

NASA 

5.1 i.k;' Sluiltit! 

I elec.i.Of jc 

Wilti an 

Apiil Ibhb 

30. Vikit.r) 

Liiir>| lean 

Sriat.e 

Agenr-v 

shaie 

Sweden 

Ai icii :<! 2 Oi 3 Jai 1 

31. GaM.-o 

NASA 

1985 

M.tYl9K6 

32 Hippiiti-os 

L'lirripean 

AiidiiO 2 ui .'1 in 


SfKice 

1986 

53. ISPM 

Agency 
r iiiopean 

fjh'itilc Ml May. 


Space 

1966 


Agency 
ft NASA 


34. ROSAT 

West 

Shultle Hi July 


Germany 

1987 

35. Gatntiia Kay 

USA 

Sfiuttle in Marcli 

Observatory 


1988 
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SOME COMMUNICATIONS SATELLITES 


Sir 

No 

Name 

Country/ 

Organise- 

tion 

Launch Piece 

Launch Date 

St 

hh 

Name . 

Country/ 

Organise- 

tion 

Launch Piece 

Uu/nch Oete ~ ’ 

1. 

INTELSAT 

INTELSAT 

Cape.Canaveral 

INTELSAiT IV Ft 





04 Feb 21.1^1 - 





Mey 1975: F6 Feb, 

9 

ECS 

Eufelsat 

Kourou 

ECSI Jun 1983 6 





1975; F8 Nov. 





ECS2. Mar. 1984: 





1985: INTELSAT 





ECS3Feb198& ‘ 





IVA-F1 Sep. .1975; 

10. 

GALAXY 

USA 

Cape Canaveral 

Galaxy 1 Jun 1989 





F2 Jan, 1976: F3 





BCataxytl. Sep 1983 

2 

SATCOM 

USA 

Cape Canaveral 

Jan. 1978 

SATCOM 1 6 2 Dec 

11 

TELSTAR3 

USA 


mSTAR 3A ft.3» 
in Jul 83 (t early 





12. 1975 & Mat 





1984 





26. 1976 

12 

TDRS 

USA 


TORS A Apr 14. 

3. 

MARISAT 

USA 

Cape Canaveral 

MARISAT FI Feb 





1983 TDRS B Aug 





19. 1976 F2 Oct 





1983 TDRS C Mar 





14.1976 F3Jun9. 





1984 





1976 

13. 

BS2 

Jaoan 

Tanaaeshima 

1984 

4 

PALAPA 

Indonesia 

Cape Canaveral 

Palapa 1 6 2 Jul 8. 

14. 

ARABSAT 

Arab Satelkie Kourou 

■ ARABSAT 1 Jul 1984 





1976 & May 10 

1977 respectively 



Organisation 

0 


Arat)sat2 Oct 1984 

* 





15. 

GSTAR 

GTE Satellite Kourou 

GSTAR-1 May 1984 

5. 

BSE 

Japan 

Cape Canaveral 

AprillT, 1978 





GSrAR-2 Aug 1984 

6 

ANIK 

Canada 

Cape Canaveral 

AnikBDecIS 197^ 

16. 

TELECOM 1 

France 


TELECOM 1A May 





Anik D Aug 26, 





1984 6 TELCOM 





1982,Anik C3 Nov 





IB Sep/Nov 84 





n, 1982 

17. 

IlIHUICA 

Mexico 

Kennedy Space 

May-Sep 1985 

7 

INTELSAT V 

INTELSAT 

Cape Canaveral 

INTELSAT V 




Centre 

• 





F2 Dec 6. 1980: FI 

18. 

INTEISATVI INTELSAT 


First flight due early 





May 23. 1981; F3 





1986 





Dec 15. 1981; F4 

19. 

UNISAI 

USA 


Ariane or Stiultle 





Mar 1982: F5 Oct 





during 1986 





1982;F6Jun1983 

20. 

IIALSAT 

Italy 


Due ill last quaitoi ol 

8 

COMSTAR 

USA 

Capi! CJiiiHveral* 

COMSTAR D1 May 





198/ 





13. 1976 

21. 

MARLCS 

INMARSAT 

Kouiou 






COSMSTAR 02 Jiil 

22. 

INSAMA 

India 

Keniiwiy Sfiace 

At)i 10. 1982 





22. 1976 COM- 




Ceriltij 






STAR D3 Jul 29. 

23. 

INSAT-1B 

India 

Kennedy Space 

Aug 30, 1983 

. 




1978 COMSTAR 




Ceiitie 



can bo broadly classified as passive, semi¬ 
passive, active and hybrid. 

rtre passive system controls tfie 
attitude of a spacecraft by employing 
elements that primarily depend on inertial 
torques or external fo'cos trri their 0 ()t;ra- 
tion. Tfie simplest method of realising a' 
passive stabilisation is by spinning the 
satellite about its axis of the greatest 
moment of inertia. To damp out the 
undesired nutational motion arising from 
magnetic. gravitational. solar and 
aerodynamic torques, a nutation damper is 
usually employed. 

A third approach is to use the gravity 
gradient torques arising from small, but 
finite, difference in the strength of the 
earth’s gravitational field which occurs 
over the finite spatial extent of the satellite. 

There are three major types of active 
systeni, cold gas. hydra^rine or electrically- 
first system called the mass expulsion 
ystem cold gas, hydrazine or electrically-- 
charged particles are expelled at definite 
velocities to produce the required control 
torque in the satellite. A set of 12 thrusters* 
is normally employed, four about each axis 
to result in positive or negative torques. 

The second approach to active control 
involves the use of reaction wheel sys¬ 


tems. In the third approach, gyrotoiquers 
are used. The fourth aspect of the control 
system implementation, is the testing and 
'design evaluation. 

Life Support Systems 

Tfie basic requirement of the life support- 
system is to provide a controlled and 
physiologically acceptable environment for 
the crew during all phases of a mission 
which may include launch, orbital flight, 
entry and post landing. The system must 
provide for a pressurised shirt sleeve 
environment for pressure suit operation, 
during normal and emergency conditions 
and for food, water and waste manage¬ 
ment functions. The system should also 
disperse the electronic equipment heat 
loads to keep the environment tempera¬ 
ture within habitable limits. The 
parameters that constitute the principal 
design criteria are mission duration, 
operational modes, crew size, cabin total 
pressure, cabin leakage rates, power level 
of electrical and electronic equipment 
located in the cabin and type and weight 
of secondary power system, crew 
metabolic rates and environmental 
requirements are also irtipoitant deter¬ 
minants in defiring the life support system. 


SeteiUte Peyioed 

"^e setting of the goals for space mis¬ 
sion enables it to proceed with the next 
step of identifying the payloads, the orbit 
choice atrd mission life. Depending on the 
type of satellite, the payloads afe con¬ 
ceived keeping in view the application of 
the satellite 

The payload interfacing, in general 
involves the following major elements. 
They include physical cfi8raeterist<c& 
resources required, environmental factors 
mission factors and the electromagnetic 
compatibility. The physical characteristics 
are the weight, volume and shape of tfie 
payload. Resources include the specrfica- 
tion of size and skill of the crew, average 
and peak electrical power, data handling 
needs, heat rejection as well as control 
panel and display requirements. A variety 
of environmental factors are to be cort- 
sidered which include acceleration, shock 
vibration, etc. during launch and re-entry, 
and temperature conditions in the orbit 
phase. Safety considerations, pre-launch 
access, orbit characteristics, eta come 
under the category of mission 
factors. 

(To be eontinuedf 
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CMCER coufiiaunc 

BY G. J. UNNITtW^ Director, Students -Advisory Bureau. UniversitY of Raiasthan 


tease give me deteited in for 
metion on the Indian Institute of 
Packaging, Bombay. 

Jegdiah, Meheshwari 

The Head Office of the Indian Institute 
of Packaging is situated at E-2 Marol 
Industrial Estate, Andheri (East), Bombay- 
400 093. It is concerned with the 
improvement of the standards of packag¬ 
ing needed for the promotion of exports of 
consumer and industrial products. As part 
of its activities, the institute conducts a 
full-time, norv residential training pro¬ 
gramme of three months. Graduates in 
Science/Techrtology/Economics/ Com- 
merce/Malhematic^Engineering diplorna 
holders preferably with thrTO years' 
experience and sponsored by related 
industries, are eligible for the course. An 
exhaustive syllabus of 16 papers, practical 
orientation and project studies and reports 
are prescribed for the course. 

in which university can / study a 
one-year M.A course as a private 
candidate? 

AK. Sinhe, Lucknow 
The facility of studying privately or by 
correspondence, for a one-year M.A. 
course does not exist. 

Kindly provide details about the 
courses conducted in the Pate! 
Institute of Political Science and Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences and their 
addresses for further communication. 

Deba/it Bora. Guwahati 
The Sardar Patel Institute of Econorriics 
and Social Research (Post Box 4Off2, 
Navrangpura. Ahmedabad-380 00“'- is 
basically a research institute and ir. 
affiliated to Gujarat University for the Pfi D 
degree. The institute does not conduct 
post-graduate courses. The Tata Schoo- of 
Social Sciences (Deonar, Post Box 8313. 
Bombay-400 088) conducts an M.A. 
course in Social Work with specialisation 
in (i) Crimiriology & Correctional Adminis¬ 
tration; (ii) Family and Child Welfare; (iii) 
Medical and Psychiatric Social Work; (M 
Social Welfare Administration; (\^ Urban 
and Rural Community Development and 

A CLARIFICATION 
In reply to the querry of Surindre Jain 
(Guwshati) in Career Counselling (Aug' 
’85). it was mentioned that it is possible to 
, do B.Com. while undergoing articleship of 
a Chartered Accountant. But effectitre from 
April 1985. to be eligible for the C.A 
cpurse,'graduation is compulsory. ■ 


an M.A. course in Personnel Management 
and Industrial Relations. The school also 
conducts a full-time post-graduate certifi¬ 
cate course in research methodology, 
part-time certificate courses in (i) Hospital 
Administration and (Ii) Personnel Manage¬ 
ment. besides M. Phil and Ph. D. courses. 
Admission to the M.A. course in Social 
Work is open to degree holders with 45%. 
For the M.A. course in Personnel Manage¬ 
ment, a bachelors degree with 50% (in 
Science 55%) is required. Admissions are 
announced in May and the entrance test is 
hold in June. 

/ have studied upto H.Sc. (Com¬ 
merce} from Pune Board and am now 
employed in Bombay Municipal Cor 
poration as a stenographer. / do not 
want to waste three years in pursuing a 
graduation course in Commerce. Is 
there any coarse for furthering my pro¬ 
spects in my job? 

P. Sheela. Bombay 

Many stenographers have ri;;ori to 
positions of eminence through hard work, 
understanding of office procedures and 
furthei training. Your trrospects vyould be 
brighter if you could take a degree. It you 
have completed three years afjer your 
Higher Secondary examination, you can 
appeal for all the papers of the degree 
exarri m one year from Osmania 
University. 

/ am doing postgraduation (second 
year} in Agricultural Economics. What 
ere the job opportunities open to me? 
Are there any scholarships available 
from foreign universities for research 
work? 

. Benuka Nair, Trichur 

Agricultural Economics is an important 
applied subiect in the Indian context, it 
covers farm management and production, 
resource economics.agricultural markelinp 
and prices, finance, cooperation, policy 
administration, development and inter¬ 
national economics. Employment will be 
mainly in public sector organisations/ 
companies. government agricultural 
departments, co-operatives, banks and 
other financial institutions, research 
institutions and teaching, lES. IAS. etc. A 
limited number of scholarships for further 
research in India and abroad are available. 

/ would like to have the following 
iniaanatien regarding the Civil Ser¬ 
vices. Is stamrnarinsrd dieabHity in the 
interview? Can sbderetd mediums be 


used tor both the optionals in the main 
exam? Which language is used by the 
interview board? 

Dalbir Gehlaut Delhi 
(i) Stammering is a disability because 
the medical rules prescribe that speech 
should be without impediment. The medi¬ 
cal board will considei this disability and 
certify whether or not it is likely to interfere 
with the efficient performance of the duties 
required of the candidate, (ii) Hindi or 
English may be used in the different 
papers, but oniy one medium is to be 
used in a particular paper, (iii) The 
preference ol the candidate is often taken 
into account. 

/ would like to know whether being 
a ‘B’ or a ‘C’ certificate holder in the 
Nava! Wing of the National Cadet 
Corps (NCCj helps in any way in the 
T. S. Rajendra examinations. 

Manish Joshi, Nainital 
No special concessions are given to 
■NCC cadets at the lime of admission to the 
T.S. RajentIra/DMET. 

I am on the verge of getting an 
appointment in one of the goverh- 
ment offices. Please tell me whether I 
can continue my studies as a second 
year student through correspondence 
course. 

S. Gopal, Madras ■ 

Most universities have provision for 
admitting eligible students to the second 
veai of undcrgitiduate courses, and also 
cor-espondencf- tiouises. You iriay make 
enquiries from ihe directors of coirespon- 
dence couisoi: of the universities of 
Andhra (Weltair). Annamalai 

Annamalainagar). Madras and Madurai 
respectively. which are ic your 
neighbouihood. ■ 

NOTE TO READERS 

Before rushing in vour career probtem. check 
it it can be soiveo by looking up our sections 
on Careers o* Career Counsallirig in the 
earlier issuer, iir'acf is limited; the mail rece¬ 
ived staggering i ciic-rs chosen are those of 
general interest In particular cases where 
the kiformfition is Ivjrd to find or has not been 
published before Many readers ask for a per¬ 
sonal reply. Sorry, this is not ppssible. So 
please don ' send postage or envelopes. 
Make yrtur queries specific and brief. Send 
them to Career Counselling. Career B Com¬ 
petition Times. tO Daryaganj. New Delhi- 
110 002. Your, letters should be accom¬ 
panied by the coupon. 





OHXAIjCUTL'A, 


A s the early shade of a misty dawn lifts its. 
veil to embrace the first liehts .of the 
morning, the river Hooghly is set ablaze 
in a golden radiance. Suspended across its 
banks lies the amazing network of the Howrah 
Bridge—India's only cantilever bridge, and an 
engineering feat of the finest metal and mettle. 
The massive thoroughfare takes the visitor from 
the Howrah Station to the portals of a giant city 
waking to life amid twitters .of swallows and din 
of traffic. It is Calcutta—the City of Palaces'. 

Or so we were taught in school. Today 
Calcutta is a city of paradoxes where palaces 
co-exist with pothblesi With a staggering pop¬ 
ulation of 10.2m, West BefigaTs capital remains 
one of the country's most populous urban con¬ 
centrations epitomising all that is splendid and 
all that is squalid about urban India. Here, the 
architectural splendour of the Victoria Memorial 
and the majesty of the Raj Bhawan are set 
against the world's most noxious slums and 
wretched pavement hovels. Here, antiquated 
trams, relics of British India, run alongside the 
Metro trains—Calcutta's latest technological 
marvel! It is here that the commercial centres of 
Chowringhee uphold tfie rule of laissai faire 
under the very nose of a Marxist Government! 
The citys contours reVbaling a curious blend of 
the high and the tow. the posh and'the putrid, 
symbolise the vicissitudes of Calcutta. 
'CaleiOta's history 

One must go back a long way through the 
corridors of time to-recount the history of 
Calcutta which has racer-tly celebrated its 
29bth birth anniversary.lt was on the fateful 
day of Aug 24. 1690 when Job Charnock. 'The 
East India Company's agent', set foot on the 
banks of the Hooghly and hoisted the British 
flag there. Later, ii. 1698 Charnock purc¬ 
hased .the. three villages of . Suttanutty, 
Gobindapur and Kalikata from Osman, the 
grandson of Emperor Alamgir. "at a grand sum 
of Rs 16.000". Thus, it is from this cluster of 
villages that Calcutta, the erstwhile commercial 
and political capital of British India, was born. 
Interestingly, St Petersburgh was founded by 
Peter the Great at the sa'me time. And both the 
cities were destined to be the capitals of two 
mighty empires over which, as it was once 
believed, the proverbial sun would never set. 

Even 1 SO vears back Calcutta was a place 
of "mists, alligators and wild beasts", and a 
{"receptacle of squalor and dirt" which perhaps 
grompted the poet Ishwar ChandeiCupta -to 


write in 1822: 

'Pestered by the fly whole day and plagued 
by the mosquito at night 
Sucrh is the Calcuttan's plight." 

Today, the situation hasn't changed much. 
Calcutta is now a city steeped in gloom—a 
soot and concrete jungle of pollution, power- 
cuts and poverty. The story of disintegration is 
sadly written on the walls of many of its mon¬ 
uments which are now in ruins. Calcutta High 
Court, one of the oldest court buildings in Asia, 
and some of the historic structures in Oalhousie 
Square (now named Benoy Badal Oinesh Bag| 
are yielding place to mushroom growths of 
modem office buildings. The old Imperial 
General Post Office, with its exotic silver dome 
and its neo-classical columns, shows tell-tale 
marks of disfigurement. 

India’s 'cultural capitar 

Even as darkness broods over every corner, 
Calcutta continues to throb with a rich tradition 
and creative vitality that have made it India's 
'cultural capitaf. One can discover the imprints 
of Calcutta's culture in the half-finishcKf images 
of Goddess Ourga at Kurnartuli, in the bewitch¬ 
ing melody of its rabindraaangaat or in the 
rounded symmetry of its sweet and succulent 
rossogollas. A curious eye will discern a 
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remarkable synthesis of various cultures in the 
varied designs of Calcutta's buildings. The tunv 
of-the-century Hindu mansions of Shambazar. 
the ornate buildings of Marwaris at Burabazar. 
the distinctive Angip Indian houses of Park 
Street the Muslim houses of Rajabazar and 
those of the Chinese at China Town fonn a fas¬ 
cinating mosaic. 

Calcutta's pavemants 

Calcutta's footpaths teeming with beggars, 
hawkers, fortune-tellers, refugees and unem-’, 
ployed youths cut across a wide diversity of the* 
cit/s populace. Calcutta's hospitality which is 
inherent in its very culture, provides nightbeds 
for a massive 10 lakh pavement dwellers. A 
recent ISI survey reveals that 50% of Calcutta's 
footpath dwellers earn enough for two meals 
every day. It has also been found that 64% of 
these people were permanent migrants. 19.9% 
came from Bihar. 6.5% were refugees from 
Bangiadesh, and the rest migrated from various 
other states of India. It is also estimated that 
86.7% of these people flocked to the city 
because of sheer poverty. The figures will partly 
explain the severe economic and civic crisies of 
Caltfitta today. 

A spotty city 

Of the many things that Calcuttans are 
proud ot football is certainly one. Calcutta's 
Maidan is the nursery of budding footballers, 
pootball is not only Calcutta's major source of 
entertainment it is an infatuation that grips the 
entire city. The serpentine queues at ticket 
.counters, the stampede in the stadia before 
matches commence, mass adulation of.'foot- 
ball stars', and the frenzy that accompanies-a 
victory celebration of a 'big club', should be 
seen to be believed. It is not surprising 
therefore that Mohun Began. East Bengal and 
Mohameddan Sporting—the three, giant clubs 
of Calcutta football have completely dommatad. 
the Indian soccer scene for several decades. 

A few paces away from the maidan is the 
legendary Eden Gardens, a name that conjures 
upmemories of manyacricketing battle fought 
here over the years. It was in 1841 that Lord 
Auckland created this ground and chnstened it 
'Auckland Circus Garden.* Later, in 1854 he 
renamed it 'Eden Gardens' to keep alive the 
memory of his two sisters whose family name 
was Eden. The concrete coliseum accom¬ 
modates more than 80.000 which makes it the 
worlds largest cricket stadium after the 
Melbourne Cricket Ground. 

A fastiva city 

'Thirteen festivals in 12 months.' is a well- 
known Ben gailt.. „ saying. And Calcutta's 
numdrbd^f^iKilf'Beal*' testimony to this. On 







mfiigMS from Btmgimfash ott « Celeutte 
foatpoth. 


res of the cA/s puje celebrations. Durga 
Lakshmi Pujq. KaM Puja Oipabati Bhrstrld- 
witiya (Brothers' Oa^. ^raswati Puja—the. 
'ahnual celebraiions gb 6a unebbirrg In spirit, 
and each adding its characteristic flavour to 
Calcutti's Joio rfo yivrm. 

'fhopii^oottroctgms 
. ka the tW'capital -of modem India, before 
'Delhi was made the lihperial Capital in 1911. 
I Calcutta is the focal point of a huge network d 
Iransport aiKl cornmunication including a great 
seaport and a modem airport which makes it a 
convenient tourist '^resort. Calcutta's mon- 


the very first day of Bal$hmkh the Calcunans 
usher in their tmbo bartha (the Bengali New 
Yea^s J}a^ with mangoes, jackfriiits, rrew 
account books, pan/ikaa or almanacs and their 
uadinohal pomp and gaiety. Even before the 
New Year spirit has died down comes-2&th 
Baiabakh —the day Tagore was bom. Calcut- 
tans pay their homage to ‘Gunide>/ on this 
memorable day with songs, recitals and dance- 
dramas from his works. Infact. Rabindranath 
Tagore has been so much a part of Calcutta's 
life that the city has named after him a univer¬ 
sity (Rabindra Bharati University, a cultural 
centre (Rabindra Sadan), a street (Rabindra 
SaranI). a lake (Rabindra .Sarobai). and the 
famous Howrah Bridge (now called Rabindra 
Seiu). In the month oiJaisthe, on the occasion 
of Jamaishesthi, Bengali bridegrooms clad in 


uments with their rich- historical associations 
are obvious attractions for moist tourists. Fon 
William. Victoria Memorial Hall, and the Indian 
Museum will take one through the dim vistas of 
Calcutta's history. . The National Library with its 
palatial bpilding in the Italian renaissance style 
of architecture, the Writer's Building with its' 
imposing edifice, of Gothic architecture and the 
109-year-old New Market, with .its bricked 
towers and angular roofs will draw the viewer's 
attention. The Asiatic Society, one of the 
ancient literary and scientifie societies of the 
East, is situated at the junction of Park Street 
and Chowringhec. Established on Jan 15. 

1784. the society had luminaries like Sir 
William Jones as its president and Warren f las 
ting's as its patron. The Academy of Fine Arts. 


B^iya Sahitya Parishad. Bids Academy of Art 
arid Culture are some of the well known cultucal 
establishments. The home of Ramkrishna 
Paramhansa and his illustrious disciple Swarhi •{ 
Vivetonanda. ban make Calcutta boast of a rich 
spiritual heritage. Dakshineswar Kali Temple 
and Belur Math draw pilgrims from all over .the 
worijl. Besides. Botancial Gardens at Sibiur. 
Zoological Gardens of Alipur. St. Paufs 
Cathedral. Birla Planetarium. Pareshnath Tem¬ 
ple. Nakhoda Mosque. Mahajaii Sadan and 
Marble Palace are some of the major tourist 
spots, spread over the city. 

Resting beside the Sahid Miner bathed in 
the crimson light of the setting sun. the weary 
traveller will discover a dark anonymity Slowly 
engulfing Calcutta's skyline. The imposing 
minar will remind him of the 'golden days' when 
Calcutta was the nerve-centre of Bengafs 
Swadeshi -Movement and the 'prized posses- 
Sion' of the British imperialists. Today, the old' 
glitter has gone, but the glow still remains. 
While ecologists proclaim the city 'deacT. 
Calcutta lives on with her songs and dances, 
her theatres and her poetry that remind us of 
Tagore's lines in Pafataka: 

"Always I hear, 'gone away, gone away' . 

Never say. 'she is gone'. 

It IS a lie. I cannot bear it." 

Debashis Chatter/ee. Calcutta 


their spotless dhoti and pan/ebi make for their 
mothers-in-laws' houses where they are sum¬ 
ptuously treated. Come October, and Calcutta 


THE STORY OF MONOPOLY 


dresses up for the much awaited pujas. flitter¬ 


ing streetlights, overcrowded pandals. new 
clothes, fire-crackers, microphones blaring out 
puja numbers—all these have become integral 

CALCUTTA'S VITAL 
STATISTICS 

• CaicuHo't demographic profile 

Population of metropolitan Calcutta: 10.2m 
Density of population- 31.651 people per sq km 
(1981 census) 

Growth rate within Corporation Territory: 4.5% 
(1971-81) 

Number of people living in slums or busteas: 
30 lakhs 

Every third person of Calcutta is a slum dweller 
as against every fourth in Delhi and every fifth in 
Bombay. 

o Coicwifa't transpoit 

Number of passenger vehicles: Taxia-11. 988; 
Auto-rickshaws-42B: TiBms-430: Private 
Buses-3641;. State buses^1449 (December 
1984 figures) 

-Average speed of traffic: 6 km/hour 
Volume of cargo handled at Calcutta port: 

11.6m tonnes. (1984-85) 

Volume of cargo handled at Calcutta airport: 
27.348 tonnoa(1984). 

• ColcuWo'i rt reets 

Of the citVs 37 square mile area the streets 
occupy a length of about 520 miles encom- 
' passing only 6.3% of the surface lands. This is 
way below the international standard of 25%- 
3(^. which is the optimum road Surface. 
JFaUplaca. On an average 18.000 telephones 
of Calcutta always remain out of orderl 

D.C., Cdcutta-, 


M illions of dollars have been won 
and lost over it in a few short hours. 
It has landed people in jail and forced 
them into bankruptcy, witfi no choice but to 
turn all of their assets over to a merciless lan¬ 
dlord. People have met. fallen in love and 
married over it—and who knows how many 
arguments it has caused? 

'It.' of course, is Monopoly. Parker Brothers' 
Real Estate Trading Game, probably the most 
famous proprietary board game in the world. 
Who could fail to recognise the ongin of that 
familiar imperative— "Pass Go. Collect $200"? 
And where else but in a Monopoly game 
would going to jail be a welcome respite from 
an exorbitant rent bill? 

Since it first went on the market in 1935. 
over 80m Monopoly sets have been sold 
worldwide, dnd it is now played by an 
estimated 2&0m people. Parker Brothers is 
undoubtedly the largest 'housing developer' in 
the world—they've 'constructecf over 2,560.- 
000.000 little green houses in 44 years. 

Monopoly is a game that lends itself to zany 
events and is even a tournament sport. And. 
just as with any other fiercely competitive sport, 
it has its physical hazards oomptuable to tennis 


elbow or runner's toe. 'Monopoly knees' is the 
acute syndrome tfiat .sets in after sitting cross- 
legged lor a lour-hour match. 

A Marathon Event 

But many ftlayers arc nut content with buy¬ 
ing and .selling, wheeling and dealing in the 
comlort of tlicii own living rooms. For some 
reason, tfie game's tanaiic.s feel compelled to 
play their game in ticefiouses. in bathtubs, 
clevalors, undetgtuund, underwater, even on 
balance beams. Records have been documen¬ 
ted not only by Parker Brottiors. but also by the 
Guinness Book Of World Becords for 
extranrdittary Monopoly events. Tftere's the 
longest game playyd in a moving elevator (16 
days), in a bbthtub (fl9 hours), the longest anti- 
gravitational game (played on a ceiling foi 36 
hours). The current world record for the longest 
game ever is tield by tlie McCluot North Games 
Club in Eoorissant. Missouri. USA—played for 
1.416 hours, or 69 days straight. 

1lie largest Monopoly game took place in 
April 1967. at Juniata College in Huntington, 
Pennsylvania, USA. The playing board was laid, 
out on an area larger ttian a city block, usnigam-- 
pus’streets and sidewalks. The dice were large 
loam rubbdr cubes cast from a third floor fire 
escape and players were informud_ on_ their 
moves by messengers on bicycles equipped 
with walkie-talkies. 

One of the most exotic Monopoly playing 
marathons was field in 1976 wfien the Lodi 
California Diving School played lor 1.008 
hours—underwater. 140 peofile in wet suits 
played in two-tiour relays dunng 42 days ol 
unbroken play. However, this wasn't tlie first 
underwater Monopoly game ever played In 
1967. Parker Brothers' engineers designed a 
special waterproof set—the board weighs 95 
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fb«.ii backMi wilh *iwl Md IwnimlMl akMi 
oalophana Thelitla 0«d. Chnn«dCwi»-^ 
muniiy Ommn cards am aiao land mic h a d to 
metal arxJ (aminalad iwiih oaHophanab and dm 
housM and hotels am fiNad with steal twooL 
The s« is so popular, h baraly has tsma to dry 
off between games. 

Parker Brothers se a m s to be ancflessly 
patient with pros p ective laoatd-taaaham vdioaa 
sarnty the layman would regard with suspicion. 

In 1961 students at the Unhmraily of 
Pittsburgh. USA. in the midst of a 161-houra 
marathon, discovered that the Bank lackad suf¬ 
ficient funds to continue. Paced with i m panditto 
Oepressioa or worse, the and of the game, tha 
players wired an urgent. rafVWdt to Parkar 
Brothers for one miKan doNara. The oompany. 
which prints more money iNkn die US mM 
each year, responded with styia. They sant a 
million dollars of MooepoAr money to 
Pittsburgh by plana arid wirad Brink’s Aimorsd 
Car Service to meet the plana at tha akpoit 
The mortey was taken to the daplatod Bank 
under armed guard. 

Monopoly And Allanlic Otf 

All of the above happetkiiga plaoa Mon 
oqaty hi a class by itself, but it took an svom 
which made riatiortai haadlirtas to prove tha 
point once and for all. hi Sepnmbor 1972. a 
limple proposal by tha Atlatidc City Com¬ 
missioner of Public Works thraaieried to rook 

A BRILLIANT COPY! 

T he decision of the Infonnation 8 
Broadcasting Minister to promote art 
films on TV is commendable. £k Hooko 
Huo Feiole was the second film which was 
specially producfKl lor TV by wall-krtown direc¬ 
tor. Basu Chatterji. The film has bean liked by 
all tor it has a powerful theme. Twelve jury 
members decide the fate of a boy who is 
alleged to have murdered his father. Prom orie 
not guilty and 11 guilty, the unanimous deci¬ 
sion at the end is not guilty. The 12 represen¬ 
tatives of society look at the situation from the 
standpoint of their psychological make-up. 
shaped by their past experiences in life and 
society. The picture, in tact, is thought- 
provoking, 

Ttie film does not fit into our set-up because 
we do not have a jury system. Chatterji could 
have adapted the story and changed it keeping 
in view the Indian conditions. It could have 
been a discussion between a bench of five high 
court judges who have been influenced by live 
different value systems or a discussion between 
a group of enlightened citizens. 

Honesty ot protession demands tfmi Basu 
Chatterji should not lake credil for at least the 
■theme of this film. The film is a carbitn copy of 
Twelve Angry Men directed by Sydn^ 
Lumet in which Henry Fonda was the main 
actor. The situation, the dialogues, the style are 
the sama Perhaps, only 10% of tfte dialogues 
have been changed by the script writer and the 
director. The style ol acting, mannerisms and 
facial expressions are also similar. Even the rain 
and electricity light come and go exactly at the 
same time. 

Chatterii could have at least explained the 
fact that the film was not his original and was 
based on Twelve Angry Men dunng his intar- 
view with Vinod Tewari just before the screen¬ 
ing ot the lilm. 


wMi . louncMiionB ov viv. ivpim|ppi|p ^pvyvi 9 ' 
world. A campaign^tD givB a naw 

Image includad a buggHdon to change the 
ftaim ot.Baltie and Ma d h er ra naa n Avanues 

The s&nn of rxtNaat iwuMkig from such 
liaraai^ waa o v atwbalmin g . Hundmds of lei- 
mt. tefagrama and phone oala flooded Paifcer 
Brothars offioaa. Students raliiad around the 
eauae. karniing committaaa auch as Princeton 
Unbianitj^a 'Students to Save . Baltic and 
Mediterranean Avenues' (SSBMA) which 
thraatsned to flood Atlantic City with Mott- 
o$toly mortey if the proposal was votsd ia 

The climax of the controversy occurred on 
Jan 11. 1973. at a public hearing which the 
oommissiorwrs expected to be a routine m«- 
ter. They were met by naariy 300 citizens, 
newsmen and spectators who had gathered to 
fight "to dte death" if necessary. 

Tha 'five-man commiasion unanenously 
a g re e d to veto the porpoaal 
ItwOflBina 

M o n opo l y was first brought to Parker 
Brothers in 1934 by Charles 9. Darrow of Ger¬ 
mantown. Psnnsylvartia. At tbs and of the initial 
play teat by Parkar Br o thars axscutives. 
however, the game was unanimouaiy turned 
dowa It took too long to play, tha rules were 
too oomplicsted. aitd playen kept going round 
and iDurid the board instead of ending gp at a 
final goal. Advised that the game contained b2 
fundamental playkig errors. Owrow proceeded 
on hla own. Whan reports of the game's suc- 
cass began to reach Parker Brothers, the com¬ 
pany bought’ the rights in 193&. 

Mottopt^ was the biggest thing that had 
ever hit Parker Brothers. Sales of the game 
skyrocketed and by mid-Pebruary. tha plant 


.was produdng'20.0d0 sets P'-waak. Ispi 
-Otristmas. ap manv, t al agra p h e d oidara had 
poured in that they were filad in huge laundry 
baskets and stadesd in the hafivyays. Faced 
with an ayar-increasing backlog xrf requests, a 
book-keeping fimt in Boston was caM in to 
help with the mountain of cistied work. The 
firm's representatives took one look and refused 
the job at any price. 

Despite the initial erahusiastic reaction to the 
game, the company viewed Alonopofy as a fad 
game for adults tlM would sell wan only for 
about three years, Certairtly it was too cotir- 
plicated for chikben to play. And Just as expec¬ 
ted sales soon began to level off. But then, 
sudderrly. sales went \ip agaia and the upward 
spiral has continued ever snee. Parerrts taught 
tha game to their children, end so on. making 
it the world's most popular board game. 
MottopolyOoooToniigin 

The popularity of the game soon trarveen-^ 
ded the boundaries of the US. and It is now 
published in 28 countries. K» printed k« 19 
languages, including French. Italian. Spanish. 
German. Dutch, Flemish. Swedish. Finnish, 
Indian. Norwegian. Greek. Portuguese. 
Japanese. Chinese. Arabic. Catalan and 
D^ish. Generally the game is translated into 
foreign real estate and currency. In England the 
location is London. Boardwalk aruf Park Plan 
become Mayfair and Park Lane. 

The Soviet Union has banned the game as 
being "loo capitalistic", but there is reason to 
believe that at least a few Russians have been 
secretly raking a ride on the Reading. During 
the American National Exhibition in Moscow in 
1959 all six Monopoly sets on display disap¬ 
peared. ' Courtesy Parker Brothers 


llcir/ Afici 
Cafttcr# 


JSAGITTARIUS 


i f you were bom between Nov .22 and Dec 
21 the Sun on your birthday occupied 
Sagittarius, the ninth sign of the Zodiac. As 
such Sagittarians are good-natured, generous, 
judicial, sincere and impartial. They are open 
and easy-going and possess a friendly nature. 
They can intuitively guess the truth behind any 
attempt to deceive them. 

Sagittarians are restless, hopeful and 
enthusiastic. They are usually fond of out-of- 
door games and exerc’ses. Akhough they have 
fantastic retention power, they can forget little 
things like where they have left their 
■belongings. They are frank and corrfiat. Sagrt- 
tarians also possess the natural ability to char>- 
neliae their enargiae in tha direction of higher or 
more difficult branches of learning, such as 
philosojahy. theology or law. 

They are cremive. knagirwttve aruf have the 
potential of becoming inventors or discoverers 
Mercury rules tha tenth hotwe ot the Sagittarian 
nativity. This rmpkos that aH Mercurial pro¬ 
fessions such sa literary work, leaching, audit¬ 


ing. engineering, advertising, publahing, 
printing, secretarial pursuits, book-selling, 
stationery business and work in foreign offices 
wegld be suitable for them. Jobs entailing fre¬ 
quent travelling and quick changes also appeal 
to the Sagittarian nature. 

Sagittanans are also lovers of nature and 
have well-developed aesthetic sensibilities. 
Essentially impulsive by nature they may be 
prone lo boms of biusqueness once in a while. 
As a rule, though, th^ are extremely cordial 
and dislike any breach of etiquetta Thair busi¬ 
ness acumen ensures financial security for the 
Sagittarians. 

During 1986 Mars will remain -n the Sagit¬ 
tarian house ol wealth from March to October. 
This will give Sagittarians success in financial 
endeavours. However, it is also tikety to make 
them reckless in their experxfiture. This ten¬ 
dency should be curbed in order to make best 
use ot the Mais influence. The period between 
Mar 2B and Oct 8 naxt year wilt be good foe 
Sagittarians healthwise too 

Saturn will commence its transit from Sagit¬ 
tarius from Nov 17 foi exactly three years. 
Jupiter too will enter its own sign. Pisces or) 
Feb 20 rtext. The next two years will therefore 
be panicuiarty importam for Sagittarians. 1986 
may provide challenges which if accepted will 
put Sagittarians right oi' top in 1987, This 
period, though not exactly easy-gokig. q tuU Ol 
promises of success, plenty and prosperity later 
oa Some notable persons bom under this sign 
are Winston Churchtt. John Milton and Pope 
JohnXXin. 

Lochhmon Dos MoBotK Moot DoMi 
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Hom good arc you at rtiathsi’ And at 
mathematicians? For that is'what this time's 
Mten/ Pity is all about. Hidden in the grid are 
the names of 22 Maths wizards . They have 
been set horizontally, vertically or diagonally. 


Ibnwardi-pr teckwa^ No imar hn'baon 
uaed tnbra ih«n once. To help you sptve this 
complax mathamaiicai ptoUam: hara are soma 
dues:. 

1. Ha can't set theories. 

•2. He's a man of loners. 

3. Hewas the prince of Mathematics 

4. Cain's brother? 

5. Ha had mean values in life. 

6. He's the moving one. 

7. The inventor of logarithms. 

8. He calculated pies without cirdas. 

8. He wentplaces in celestiai mechanics. 

10. Ha developed the geometry of numbers. 

11. The new man who pteyed games. 

12. She competes with computers, 

13. A great German algorist. 

14. He had a tough time discovering 15 
taients. 

15. A famous Indian mathematicisn. 

16. He stood out like eucalyptus among lines, 
points and planes 

17. He did group work to solve algebraic 
equations. 

18. A branch of Algebra is named after him. 

19. He found the right angle to view triangular 
relations. 

20. He was destined to. bring coordinate 
geometry into existence. 

21. He had the last theorem. 

22. He put the planets in motion. 


QBSERVl^ 

& 

DESERVE 



His own face seems to have this young man 
baffled. If you can scratch your head a bit <nd 
peer through this GAJWANI handiwork, you 
will understand his bewilderment. 


seumm 

Af>PERCEniONTF.ST-S 

The teiefrhone surf- rang the right Dell in a 
large number of uu.- readers minds going by 
the flood of correct entries that swamped us. 
But there were manv wrong numbers lor every 
one that connected The trick lay right there in 
the middle—the stopper on the dial should 
have been close to 'O' rathei than T. 

The ten lucky deservers: 1. Alok Chatur- 
vedi. Hardwat. 2 Kamal Raihi. Nepal. 

3. Shikha Sharma. Delhi 4. K. Gomathi 
Nayagam. Nangunen ; Tamil Nadu). 5. Balieet 
Singh. New Delhi fi. Alka Mishra. Mirzapur 
(UF^ Sujit Dutta New Delhi. 8. Deepak 
Kumar. Mittal. Meerut. 9. Manish Sinha. 
Hazaribag. 10. Jyotsnalatha Subramaniam. 
Kodambakkbm. Madras. 

PrisM owordMl by 

fijtfUDLm 

3831. Pataudi House Road. Oaryagan). 
liewQelfU'110002 

WORDPlAY -2 

1. Madras. 2. Jaipur 3. Hyderabad 

4. Gangtok 5. KoMma 6. Trivandnim 
7. Calcima 8. Chandigarti 9. Bhubaneswar 
10. AhmetUHdll. Bangalore 12. Agartsla 
13. Uicfcnbw 14. Bombay IS.. Patna 
16. Simla 17. The Union tsniiary was 
Mootam. 


] fbai Mao (aB-ceMacil 1. S. MaNpal Reddy. 
I'Hyriirabad.a. taikaiJoahi Nainilal 

bmoMo* Mm {aHf-Mrniclf 1. Anwar^ui- 
iHaq. Srinagar. 2. Anima Tahikder. Ihirgapur 
-Js. naahaM Mbhta Alahabad 4. Subam 
'IShieallw. Bhakgiiir (Nepal. 6. Ml& 
{(^aahivasulu. KumwilAMtaaRnidaall. 


Prises mrardad by 

3831. Paiaudi House Road. Daryaganj New 
Delht-110002 

In MAmf nay-2 ICCTiiuu. Oct '85) a part 
of the clue—Indian state capitals—was inad- 
vertenily omitted. However, even those entries 
which mentioned just the names of the states 
were considered for the prizes. 

HOWTO ENTER 

• Prim the answers neatly in capital letters 
alongwith your name, age and address. Each 
Vtonf Ptey and Apperception entry must be 
written only on postcards. 

• You may send in any number of entries, but 
each must be numbered accordingly and 
accompanied by its respective COUPON. 

• Thixigh aH your entries wilt be included in 
the draw of lots, you wiH be entitled to only one 
prize—the higtiesi in case you're getting more 
than one. 

Qesiiig dote lor the cenfetls: December 25. 
Adds— yeur entries te; The Editor, CareerB 
Competition Times. 10 Daryaganj. New Oelhi- 
110002. 


PRIZES 


WORDPlAY-4 
a fit Prim 

Jack Higgins; Confeeeiooei. Desmond 
Baglav's Juggomeut and Robin Cooks Mmd 
awdframBiipaB Coi, New DeRdtoiheiicst 
two eH-eoneet entries (ewe - emar erriries if 
there ate no a>-cofriBCts) prit ed out of the hat. , 
PIm S CMMbNim Mm*—D esmond 


Bagley's Night Of Error from Rupa 8 Ca 

APPERCEPTION TEST-7: 

10 nt Prises 

An exciting package from Rupa A Co, New 
Delhi to thi cofTvcr entries pulled out of the 
hat. 


RIGHT TO CHOOSE 

O ver the last tew months. Doordarshan 
has been televising a variety of sport- 
sored programmes and TV serials. Of 
late, however, several programmes chosen at 
random riave been discontinued with scant res¬ 
pect tor public demand Popular programmes 
like Mher Ut/her. Meshoor Meher, Artos 
Pertoe. Berristor Vittori Show Thome, Mr » 
Mrs. Peying Guest and Netkhet Nered bajr 
ample testimony to iNs tact. 

.And very soon the axe i$ going to tall on the 
most pupular family serial Hum Log. the first 
soap opera in India, which has had its 
marathon tun tor mote than a year. The first 
wholly-indigenised serial. Hum Log invited 
viewers’ responses to the extent that its story 
too became subject to the whims and fancies 
of the watching public. The type of two-way 
communication it started between the goverrv 
mant and the masses is unprecedemed in the 
history of Indian TV. 

Do you want this serial to continue or would 
you rather see it woundup? We believe the 
vtewers have a right to select the programmes 
they w^nt to see. Write in your trank opinions 
to V.N. Gadgil. Minister of intormation ft 
Broadcasting, and address them to Career 8 
Compeiitign Times. 10 Daryaganj New Dettii- 
TiO 002. Last date for recaivxig entries « Dec. 
10. 1985. Your entries wiU be tonwarded to 
the tninisler. 
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^EXHAUSTIVE NaTB 8 ===— 

by C5. PASNCHA. Bit (Hons.) LLD, CAIID. MiJL, 
AAonoger, Punjab Nottonoi Bonk, Mew Delhi 

★ 1225 Model Q's fully solved—comprehensive section on 

logic & reasoning (Price Rs. 78.00j 

★ An asset (or anybody appearing In BANK PO’s Exam... 

John AAolliko^un, Ex-Dir., YMCA Insf. for Civil Services. 

★ The book covers all facets of PO’s Exam... | 

RJC Goswomi, Principol, PNB Staff Trg. Coite^. ^ 

New Delhi. Send MO/Dtoff to ; 

WILTON PUBLICATiONS.G/oS-12./1009. R.K.Puram. N.Delhi>22 


DANTON I-WEEK 
SHORTHAND 

Only 10 Easy Lessons. 

Practice quickly gives 150-200 
words per minute speed. Write 
today for Free First Lesson & 
detailed Prospectus to: 

DANTON .SHORTHAND 
SCHOOL (B). 

C-183, SARVODAYA ENCLAVE, 
NEW DELHM10017 



Ctntult peitoiulty 01 ^tarf ir/r aHitresseil , 
il00ified emthfit ht drt0il\ to : 


tiorfi JwirnalUm 

Learn 'Joumaiiem*, 
'Writing’for Profit*, 
'Creative Writing* 
by correspondence. 

Write for free prospectus. 

Institute of Jeumalism (Q 
Poet Box 3683, 
Now OolhM10024 

f Planning a Career? 1 


Indian Admn Service Class 1 
Classes for Prelims Mams & Int 
12 month foundation course also 


^2 L T Crawford Market Road 
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_ No postal course 


YOU'LL BE WELL SATISFIED 

Satisfy your tong time enthusiasm 
to learn Photography. Colour 
Photography and Screen Printing 
from our well qualified course 
materials. We expose all the 
technical secrets of these arts in 
^English aud Hindi languages. 
Write for Prospectus, 
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Good English 

Improve your English. Join 
Good English* or 'Advanced 
English' correspondence courses. 

Write for free prospectus. 

Institute Journalism (C) 
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•urcua syatwn. Specially 
langtbana tka laga. AU Tall 
man hava long laga. Olrla 
tM. LATEST BEPCRTS- 
"1 gMaeit • cmdie 10 waeka 
atagalO. Laga have groan 
1 rawdi loagar. Thaaka a 
' mUUeB. (BUuqr Owpra) " 

"Anar faUtag with otb-r 
raathoda I tnsraaaec aiy hsigM 
to 111 ema...galaad 14ama 
aad an aHU growtng. I 
MaAy raoOBuaana tUa 
aytoam. Agi IT (S. TaaaM" 


* Laagtheaa Spiaa. Hack aad apaeialty laga 
udlka oitaar ayattna. WITH ALL NEW 
T«o-Way>Slratah ayalem Ihat proportioaata 
groatfc tafeaa plaaa aa Loag Laga maka AU 
tba DUfaraaoa. EimUy good for CBRLA I 
aparfaatod la UK aad Sndaa aftar yaara of 
Snasaaaftil Baaaareh. Tbouaanda thrtUaa 
dpte aga 04. Aftar aga M growth poMSal 
la wraaUy radacod. •Mmnh aaaroiad la 
baantlAilly prlatod with elaar laalroellcna. 
You adU gro* TaUar and TALLER wltli tUa 
Naw Setahitfie ayatom. TaU man/glrla 
look aaora dttraetiTal Jo aaa yeol 
•aaod Ra.30/- only MO/Yo/8tampa. 
syv.p.p. Ra.4S/- only.... BUiunr. 
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TRIPLE DEAL 

rue to their blockbusting traditioa Robin 
Cook. Jack Higg|ins and Desmond 
Bagley have eacH churned out yet 
another exciting thriller-*Mrr>(/benr«£ Con* 
fgssionat and Juggamaut. And orv:e again 
the authors establish their repute as masters par 
excellence of suspense fiction. Whirlwirtd 
paced, action-packed and immensty entertairt- 
ing. these best-sellers are compulsive page- 
turners. Yet this IS where the similarity ends, 
for the plots are entirely differeitt as are the 
inimitable .stvle.s of the writers. 

Robin Cook's Mindband is a classic of 
medical horror. And like his other novels. 
Coma and Brain, it explores yet another 
frightening plausibility in the world of medicine. 

It is precisely this element which lends Cook's 
novels a credibility seldom associated with 
works of fiction. In fact, through tiis books. 
Cook voices his concern over the unethical 
(tractices gradually finding their way into the 
medical piulessioii. Mindbend deals with the 
powerful and unscrutiulous influence ttie drug 
industry can wield over it. Ctxik says of this 
book-"ll IS my hope that Mindbend wilt hel(> 
focus public attention. By couching the tiro- 
blein in an crnolinnal framework il brings ttie 
process into personal perspective and allows 
the reader to understand thir implication.'; of the 
situatior) througfi identification with the mam 
charactei. 

Tfie story weaves around Adam Schnnberg, 
■who. owing to his wife's accidental pregnancy, 
drops out of medical school and becomes a 
salesman for a v.sstlv powerful diug concern, 
Arolen Pharmaceuticals. Hu dirlwi.s various dis- 
^Mindbend by Robin C'.mk. piico fts iO, 
iragc's 36B, Confessional b/ .lack Miggtii'., 
tJiice Rs 20. iiagr.'s 2n(>: Juggernaut by Des¬ 
mond Bagley. [rric.e Hs 20. pages 320 
Published by RupaU Co.. New Deim 

Cinelolk 

A PASSAGE TO INDIA 

T he siibconiiricnt omeiges tinm the level 
ot a mere backdrop ,trid giows itito a 
heroici.llv srialetl bypnotii. cenlial charac¬ 
tei in OavicI Leai-'s riuistcily udapt<iii<.>n of E M 
fnrsler''.- classic novel. Tt-is brilharil lenduiingot 
j literary masterpiece 'i-.'sks the triumphant 
return of British direcloi David Lean to the 
screen from a 14-vear exile. And in A Passage 
To Inoia. Lean's talents and hir. consummate 
.rnastoiy ot the craft reach their acme. 

Bombay. 1920. The brisk rnoir.ing air is 
shnil with the tremulous tones of massed bras? 
bands .ind ttie steady lao-lap-iap rhythm of 
marcht'ig cavalry , fhe moment's intense—the 
Viceroy and his Lady are lelur'ing fr.im 
Erigland. And a.', they thread through the st(eet.s 
Ui tiM! iM'Bdv music of an empire's tiarisitory 
pomp they [>a.‘iS aird blerid min tlie subcon¬ 
tinent';, limelu's peispectives.. 

Night: A train puffs amJ tiools two modest, 
travellers, Adcia Quested (Jinfy Davis) arid Mrs 
Mcrjif (Peggy Ashcroli) to their dostinatioi— 
Cfiandiapore. Adela apiieais dull and va()id at 


crapdnaitt in its wodci^ and inv^igations 
lead him on a harrowing trail Through it he dia- 
covers the grisly lengths to which the company 
can go to persuade doctors to promote its sub¬ 
standard drugs. 

Contaaaional by Jack Higaihs is a high 
voltage terrorist drama. Through the gripping, 
gruesome and yet, surprisingly moving story of 
an internationally wanted assassin Cuchulain, 
all set for the biggest kill of his life—Pope John 
Paul himself—Higgiirs reveals the shocking 
history, of lerrorisrh and the extent to which 
powerful nations can go to disrupt world 
peace. And how harshly they can treat 
criminals who are a product of their mistakes. 
Cuchulain is pertiaps HIggjijns's most unusual 
assassin—intelligent, unscrupulous and cold¬ 
bloodedly ruthless and yet compassionate sen- 
siiive, gentle and almost lovable. Confessional 
establishes Higgins as a brilliant story teller. 

Juggernaut is the second previously 
unpublished novel of Desmond Bagley.. the 
English writei who created quite a name tor 
himself as an adventure novelist. Set in Nyala. 
an oil rich West African state the story revolves 
around a gigantic rig that is longer than a foot¬ 
ball pitch, weighs a mammoth bbO tuny and 
moves at an average of five miles per hour. This 
massive Anglo-American convoy is transport¬ 
ing a giant transformer for a multi-national 
cornpariy interested in dabling its hand in 
Nyalu's fortune of liquid gold -oil. And in the 
process laces all kinds of tricky situations from 
had roads to civil war. Ca'ught in the vortex of a 
bloody conflict, the huge ungainly juggernaut 
and its crew brave all odds. From a mobile hos¬ 
pital for the war victims the juggernaut soon 
becomes a haven for the destitute and a 
nuisance for the authorities. And finally turns 
into "a raging brute symbolising destruction." In 
his lucid manner, Bagley relates an absorbing 
tale. 

On the whole then, these three best sellers 
could well prove to be virtually unputdownabfe 
for those with a taste (or adventure and thrill. 

J.S., New Delhi 

tirsi glance but hidden in hei is a tight coil of 
vivacity and spirit iStiaining for release in ifie 
cliugging. rattling train .she vaguely dreams of 
the adventure of discovering what she likes U> 
call the "real India". Outside, the rotil India 
h'-oods enigmatically. 

Morning, some weeks later: Miss Quested 
has found her adventure. A young Muslim 
;ihysician. Dr Azik {Victor Bannerjee). has 
mounted an excursion to the Marabai Caves in 
the hills beyond Chandrapore: and to make the 
English women's first encounter with real India 
memorable and comfortable, he has organised 
a huge retinue ot servants and an elephant. But 
even the great beast and the convoy of servants 
are dwarfed by the featureless rocks that loom 
over them along the way 

These are awesome images, astonishing 
images. But their value is not merely pictorial; 
,is they unfold ind inleilaoe. they reveal new 
-shades and levels of meaning. Indeed, the enn- 
tral moaning of Lean's Passage, like in tiis 
earlier films. The Bridge On The Biver Kwei. 
Lawrence Of Arabia and Doctor Zhivago, is 
carried by images, and by fiis manner ot jux¬ 
taposing them in editing. Like Forster, Lean 
uses India not just as an exotic setting but as a 
decisive force in shaping the story, a.s a reso- 



. .1- . . 's-.vjtvjs ig-sK ■■ 

nant symbol; of tfje tmkrtowabla. ' 

urWerse everyone inhabits: of the onkno^ttilel. 
and chaotic inner life that inhabits ayeryona. . 

the problem the movie presBnfs’ltf'^ha; 
adapter iies in a trick of pesiga To Sift the 
meaning of the story from its main narrativwr 
-line. The narrative is richly peopled with the 
types Forster encountered during his visits to 
India. Psychologically, the point on which it is 
poised is the bottled up emotional tipsiness of 
Adela. She will have Her adventure! She will 
touch the Indian reality. And she will do so des¬ 
pite the warnings of Ronny. her priggish 
liance. Adela finds in Fielding (James Fox), 
(irincipal of a local school, a padect ally for pur¬ 
suing her elusive quarry—real India. Fox plays 
the part of a liberal, generous Englishman with' 
skilt and an unusual panache. 

The caves. What actually happens when 
Adela and Aziz part with-the rest to explore the 
remotest of them? A question which neither 
Forster nor Lean attempts to answer. Ail we 
know—and probably need to know—is that 
Adela and Aziz after a brief conversation enter 
different caves. Ttierc is a loud echo wliicfi, 
frightens and disorients her. and suddenly she 
is hystoricallv stumbling down ttie hill—giving a 
distinct impression of having been assaulted. 
War; tlio whole thing a tiallucinaiion or did Aziz 
follow her and make soxi'al advance'! to her*- 
we shall never know though both Foistefs and 
Lean's treatment .seems to atisolve A/iz. But 
eseri after the trial scene culminating in the 
diarnaiic moment when Adeia rccatit.s her 
accusation, one can never be certain. 

Only two rii.iraclers understand the dreadful 
disorienling j'ower made manifest by the echo 
and ihei.' ariswer to ,1 is withdrawal from the 
world. One ts tnc Hindu scholai Godbcile 
played by the.iniinii.ible Alec Guinne.'is. The 
other IS Mrs Moore. Adela's travelling compa¬ 
nion, almost r;omicallv regal at some moments.- 
ur^annily vulnerahl''- at others as Peggy 
Ashcroft plays her. Me; Moore enters only one- 
cave, then recoils tiorn it liaving conlionted her 
owi. rnortdlit, i.alei ■ -u -wtic-n people try lo draw 
her buck lolo Ihc- ti’l.icll.j lo testify at A ,/? Inal 
.lx; escapes li-,- hof-.tiTig (.lassaoe home "Nolh- 
IIlO I say ot rto will ii..-ik(- the sliglitest diHeron- 
ce" Both Giu!i,ole Mr:', Moore rfuiise tho 
lutiiilV of coritempi.itiiig the nuind.irio and 
ri-ar.onable when e'.-.'ivihincj i;, so topsyUimy. 

t cl IOCS, eci'ioc--; ! :-e uihc l.toriel li.lliMg 
dest.ribed Itio nov'il a, "a book wl .cti is tzoi-i- 
liivt.d of ecfioes." Ai,'i lo iaptuic the soiriiuai 
essence of tho nov,-! ri,'.; firm had tt.' he a thing 
of ec'ioes— t>u! visuoi not auditory echoes. The 
eaiiy shots o! me gr(..il arch and ttie littio tiain 
lost 111 the huge landscape proclaim the film's 
oieiaiching Uieme —India as a rnysieri-.ius and 
maddening ravem - and then Lean sots the 
echoes reverberating through them. The moon, 
lirsi cool and tiny when Mrs Moore meets Aziz, 
then vanishing completely, reappearing tp shed 
moon light on the fateful voice of tlie cave;, 
and then- suddenly looming large over the 
shoulder of a forbiddinq monolith. Then there 
are the echoes ot rnonkey.s and the bouquets. 
A!! echoes finally convoige on the central theme 
of the novel v/hk;h Forster insisted "was not 
about the incompatabilitv of east and west but 
about the difficulty of living m.the universe." 

$.B., New Dethi 
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If you want to study or woric in America, 
this book wiii show you the way 



Rs. 35 Post-free by VPP 


Vision Books Pvt. Ltd. 
36c Connaught Place 
New Delhi - 110001. 


"I am moat impmacd (by) the dear 
eaplanadoiu and (the) many normally 
unknown facta about viaaa ^ven in 
your book)/' wrote Dr KV Rao. MBBS, 
of Kurnool, AP, in one of the hundreda 
of letters received from appreciative 
readers of this practical handbook. 

In 1982, 93,344 non-immigrant visas 
and more than 20,000 immigrant visas 
for USA were issued from India. You 
can get one too if you Icnow how. How 
to go to America apprises you with the 
process and helps you evaluate your 
eligibility. 

If you want to study in the U.S., How 
to go to America tells you about higher 
education in America, life at American 
universities, the admission procedures 
and also provides details and tips on 
sources of financial aid, including 
scholarships available, on how to work 


out your budget, on living 
arrangements, part-time work, etc. 

If you want to wotk in the U.S., this 
book describes the steps for getting 
labour certification, the kinds of jobs 
that are certifiable and shows you how 
to prepare for, apply for, and get a 
Green Card (immigrant visa), and the 
completely legal ways of entering the 
joo market without a Green Card. 

Complete with a sample set of actual 
application forma required (or different 
visas. How to go to America has been 
written by a team of Indian 
professionals actually working and 
living in the U.S. 

So if you are really serious about going 
to America to study or to work, get a 
copy of How to go to America — and 
get going. 
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